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WITH  ST.  PETER  IN  ROME. 

(  Continued. ) 
By  Rev.  P.  J.  Chandlery,  S.J. 
Part  III. 


St.  Peter's  Tomb  and  Relics. 


I. 


THE  TOMB  AT  THE  VATICAN. 

ST.  PETER'S  tomb,  where  his  body 
was  first  laid,  and  still  rests,  is  on  the 
slope  of  the   Vatican   hill,  near 
die  spot  where  he  was  crucified. 

The  ancient  writer  of  the  Liber  Pon- 
tificalis,  I.  118  (sixth  century),  says: 
"  He  was  buried  near  the  spot  where  he 
was  crucified,  close  to  Nero's  palace  on 
the  Vatican." 

Father  H.  (irisar,  S.J.  (I  Papi,  etc., 
Vol.  I.,  p.  409),  proves  from  the 
most  ancient  authorities,  that  he  was 
martyred  in  the  Circus  of  Nero  at  the  foot 
of  the  Obelisk.  This  obelisk  is  the  very 
one  which  now  stands  in  front  of  the 
Vatican  basilica,  but  which  then  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  spina  or  middle  line  of 
the  circus.  Its  original  position,  from 
which  it  was  transferred  by  Pope  Sixtus 
V.  in  A.D.   1586,  is  marked  by  an  in- 


scription let  into  the  pavement  near  the 
Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's.  Its  association 
with  St.  Peter's  martyrdom  imparts  to 
this  monument  an  unrivalled  and  undy- 
ing interest. 

Lanciani,  the  eminent  archaeologist, 
writes  in  a  recent  work  :  "  We  know  ex- 
actly where  (St.  Peter  was  martyred ).  A 
tradition  current  in  Rome  from  time  im- 
memorial says,  he  was  executed  inter  duas 
metas  (between  the  two  metae  or  goals), 
that  is,  in  the  spina,  or  middle  line  of 
Nero's  circus,  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  two  end  goals;  in  other  words,  he 
was  executed  at  the  foot  of  the  Obelisk, 
which  now  towers  in  front  of  his  great 
Church.  For  many  centuries  after  the 
peace  of  Constantine,  the  exact  spot  of 
St.  Peter's  execution  was  marked  by  a 
chapel  called  the  chapel  of  the  Crucijix- 
ion.  This  chapel  disappeared  seven  or 
eight  centuries  ag6?db^( 
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From  the  spot  where  the  Pons  Aelius 
and  the  great  Mausoleum  (Castel  S. 
Angelo)  were  afterwards  built  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  a  noble  street  called 
Via  Cornelia  led  to  the  Vatican,  passing 
to  the  right  of  Nero' s  circus,  over  the  very 
site  where  now  stands  the  Vatican 
basilica,  its  sides  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance being  lined  with  tombs  and  sepul- 
chral monuments.  Here  in  a  simple 
sepulchral  chamber  on  the  roadside,  the 
remains  of  the  first  Vicar  of  Christ  were 
laid  to  rest  immediately  after  his  mar- 
tyrdom. 

A  Hard  (Hist,  des  Persecutions,  I.  p. 
315)  shows  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  his  remains,  the  Roman  law 
providing  for  such  a  contingency,  and 
they  would  be  wrapped  in  linen  and 
spices  according  to  the  Roman  custom, 
and  were  then  borne  to  their  destined 
resting  place  close  by,  which  may  have 
belonged  to  some  noble  Christian  family. 

St.  Anacletus,  who  had  been  ordained 
by  St.  Peter,  and  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  Papal  See,  "  const  ruxit  mcmoriam" 
/'.  e. ,  built  a  memorial  chamber  or  ora- 
tory over  his  tomb,  which  remained  till 
Constantine  replaced  it  by  his  splendid 
basilica. 

Dr.  Northcote  says,  4 'The  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  words  eonstruxit  memo  nam  % 
is  that  of  a  monument  above  ground, 
according  to  the  usual  Roman  custom; 
and  we  have  seen  that  such  a  monument, 
even  though  it  covered  the  tomb  of 
Christian  Bishops,  would  not  be  likely 
to  be  disturbed  at  any  time  during  the 
first  or  second  century." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
the  Emperor  Heliogabalus  enlarged  the 
circus  of  Nero,  and  for  this  purpose 
desecrated  and  destroyed  many  of  the 
tombs  along  the  Via  Cornelia,  but,  by  a 
special  interposition  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, as  Tertullian  remarks,  the  memo- 
ria,  or  tomb  oratory  of  St.  Peter  was 
spared,  though  his  remains  were  removed 
for  a  time  to  the  Via  Appia  by  Pope  St. 
Calixtus.    (See  below,  under  section  3.) 

That  simple  oratory  was  to  the  early 


Christians  the  most  sacred  spot  in  Rome, 
and  in  the  world,  outside  of  Palestine. 
Thither  they  came  in  the  days  of  persecu- 
tion to  ask  St.  Peter's  help  and  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  martyrdom,  or  to 
pray  for  those  who  were  actually  bleed- 
ing in  the  arena.  It  was  known  from 
the  earliest  times  as  the  "  Confession  of 
St.  Peter,"  and  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  very  heart  of  the  Church.  * 4  Where 
Peter  is,  there  is  the  Church,  and  where 
the  Church  is,  there  is  no  death,  but  life 
eternal.' ' — St.  Ambrose. 

II. 

TEMPORARY    TOM  II    OK    ST.     PKTKR  AND 
ST.    PAUL  ON   THE  APP1AN   WAV.  (AT 
ST.    SKI? AS  HAN.) 

The  following  remarkable  event  is  re- 
lated by  St.  Damasus,  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  (1.  3,  ef.  30),  Anastasius  Hibliothe- 
carius  and  others,  and  may  be  told  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Northcote  Roman 
Catacombs' ' ) : 

44  The  two  Apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  were  originally  buried,  the  one  at 
the  Vatican,  the  other  on  the  Ostian 
Way,  at  the  spot  where  their  respective 
basilicas  now  stand:  but  as  soon  as  the 
Oriental  Christians  had  heard  of  their 
death,  they  sent  some  of  their  brethren* 
to  remove  their  bodies,  and  bring  them 
back  to  the  East,  where  they  considered 
they  had  a  right  to  claim  them  as  their 
fellow-citizens  and  countrymen.  These 
so  far  prospered  in  their  mission,  as  to 
gain  a  momentary  possession  of  the  sa- 
cred relics,  which  they  carried  off  along 
the  Appian  Way,  as  far  as  the  spot  where 
the  church  of  St.  Sebastian  was  after- 
ward built.  (About  two  miles  from 
Rome.)  Here  they  rested  for  a  while  to 
make  all  things  ready  for  their  journey, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  were 
detained  by  a  thunder  storm  of  extraor- 
dinary violence,  which  delay,  however 
occasioned,  was  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Christians  of  Rome  to  overtake  them  and 
recover  their  lost  treasure.    These  Ro- 

*  At  the  close  of  the  first  century  or  the  beginning: 

of  the  second. 
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man  Christians  then  buried  the  bodies 
with  the  utmost  secrecy,  in  a  deep  pit,f 
which  they  dug  on  the  very  spot  where 
they  were.    Soon,  indeed,  they  were  re- 


t  Fossa,  i.  r.,  an  underground  cemetery. 
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stored  to  their  original  places  of  sepul- 
ture, as  we  know  from  contemporary  au- 
thorities ;  and  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  the  old  ecclesiastical  tradition  to 
be  correct  whigh.^taf gs  @t5*3gfee  re" 
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mained  in  this  temporary  abode  for  a 
year  and  seven  months."  (See  also 
Tillemont  I.,  art.  36;  Alban  Butler,  29 
June.  P.  Grisar,  I  Papi,  v.  I.,  p.  413.) 

At  the  back  of  the  high  altar  of  St. 
Sebastian,  is  an  interesting  half-subter- 
ranean building,  known  as  the  Basilica 
Platonia,  with  an  inscription  by  Pope  St. 
Damasus  (fourth  century),  recording  the 
fact  that  the  bodies  of  the  two  Apostles, 
rescued  from  the  Eastern  Christians, 
remained  for  a  period  in  that  spot. 

III. 

THE  BODY  OF  ST.    PETER  A  SECOND  TIME 
AT  THE  TOMB  ON  THE  APPIAN  WAY. 

Dr.  Northcote  continues  :  "  The  body 
of  St.  Peter  was  destined  to  revisit  it  (the 
grave  on  the  Appian  Way)  a  second  time, 
and  for  a  longer  period  ;  for  when  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  Helioga- 
balus  made  (enlarged)  the  circus  at  the 
Vatican  (see  above,  No.  I. ),  Calixtus, 
who  was  then  Pope,  removed  the  relics 
of  the  Apostle  to  their  former  resting 
place,  the  cemetery  on  the  Appian  Way. 
But  in  A.D.  257,  St.  Stephen,  Pope, 
having  been  discovered  (hiding)  in  this 
very  cemetery,  and  having  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom there,  the  body  of  St.  Peter  was 
once  more  removed,  and  restored  to  its 
original  tomb  on  the  Vatican." 

IV. 

THE  EMPEROR  CONSTANT! NE  AND  ST. 
PETER'S  TOMB. 

The  writer  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis, 
I.,  176,  n.  38,  written  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, says  that  the  Emperor  Constantine 
after  his  conversion,  caused  the  body  of 
the  great  Apostle  to  be  exhumed,  and 
then  reinterred  in  a  shrine  of  silver,  en- 
closed in  a  sarcophagus  of  gilt-bronze, 
over  which  he  placed  a  cross  of  gold 
weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Above  the  tomb  he  erected  a  stately 
vaulted  chamber,  richly  adorned  with 
precious  marbles  and  gleaming  with  gold. 
This  chamber  was  (and  still  is),  right 
under  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's  basilica. 


In  front  of  the  tomb  he  placed  four  im- 
mense candelabra  of  brass,  each  weigh- 
ing three  hundred  pounds,  with  silver 
lamps,  where  lights  were  kept  continually 
burning,  and  in  the  centre  over  the  tomb 
he  hung  a  golden  lamp  weighing  thirty- 
five  pounds.  (P.  Grisar,  "  1  Papi," 
etc.  I.,  p.  402.) 

The  Emperor  began  the  erection  of  his 
great  Basilica  about  A.D.  324,  laboring 
at  the  work  with  his  own  hands,  and  him- 
self carrying  away  twelve  basket-loads  of 
earth  in  honor  of  the  twelve  Apostles. 

The  following  particulars  of  this  early 
basilica  are  given  by  Hare  and  Fergusson. 
It  measured  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  feet  in  length  by  two  hundred  and 
twelve  in  width.  Its  nave  and  aisles 
were  divided  by  eighty-six  marble  pil- 
lars— and  it  had  an  atrium  and  a  paradi- 
sus,  or  quadrangular  portico  along  its 
front.  Though  only  half  the  size  of  the 
present  basilica,  still  it  covered  a  greater 
space  than  any  mediaeval  cathedral,  ex- 
cept those  of  Milan  and  Seville. 

Possibly  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were 
taken  by  the  Pope  from  their  respective 
tombs  and  enclosed  in  silver  shrines 
which  are  preserved  at  the  Lateran 
Basilica. 

Of  the  venerable  basilica  of  Constan- 
tine only  the  crypt  (with  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter)  remains;  and  it  will  ever  be  a  sub- 
ject of  deepest  regret  that  it  was  sacri- 
ficed to  make  way  for  the  modern 
basilica.  Its  destruction  was  first  planned 
by  Nicholas  V.  in  1450  and  carried  out 
with  wanton  destruction  of  its  treasures 
of  art  by  Bramante  under  Julius  II. 
(1506).  It  was  a  connecting  link  with 
the  early  Church,  and  the  modern  bas- 
ilica, with  all  its  magnificence,  can  never 
adequately  supply  the  place  the  original 
sanctuary  held  in  Catholic  hearts  and 
Catholic  reverence.  Michael  Angelo's 
plan  would  have  preserved  the  atrium  of 
the  old  basilica,  but  the  plan  was  altered 
by  Paul  V.  (1605),  who  destroyed  all 
that  remained  of  the  older  edifice. 

Note. — As   some   have  questioned 
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whether  the  body  of  St.  Peter  is  still  in 
the  grave  where  it  was  placed  in  the 
time  of  Constantine,  or  disappeared  in 
one  of  the  barbaric  invasions  or  one  of 
the  many  vicissitudes  the  basilica  has 
undergone,  it  is  important  to  observe  : — 

1.  That  the  tombs  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  have  been  exposed  but  once  to 
imminent  danger  since  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine, viz. :  when  the  Saracens  held 
their  respective  churches  and  plundered 
them  in  846. 

2.  That  Pope  Sergius  IL  and  the 
Romans  had  some  weeks'  warning  before 
the  landing  of  the  Saracens  at  Ostia,  and, 
consequently,  time  to  conceal  or  wall  up 
the  entrance  to  the  crypts. 

3.  That  the  cross  of  pure  gold  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which 
Constantine  placed  over  the  gold  lid  of 
St.  Peter's  coffin,  would  certainly  have 
been  stolen  had  the  Saracens  discovered 
it;  but,  if  it  still  remains  on  the  tomb,  it 
is  a  clear  sign  they  never  found  the  tomb 
nor  disturbed  its  contents. 

4.  That  this  golden  cross,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  Constantine  and 
Helena,  was  seen  lying  on  the  Apostle's 
tomb  in  1594  by  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
and  Cardinals  Bellarmine,  Sfrondato  and 
Antoniano.  Giacomo  della  Porta,  the 
architect,  happened  to  be  levelling  the 
floor  above  the  Confession,  when  a  por- 
tion of  it  gave  way,  and  through  the 
aperture  the  grave  of  St.  Peter  was  seen, 
and  on  it  the  golden  cross  of  Constantine. 
Clement  VIII.  was  deeply  impressed, 
and  had  the  aperture  at  once  strongly 
sealed  up,  rendering  the  tomb  once 
more  invisible  and  inaccessible.  (See 
Lanciani,  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome, 
Chapter  III.) 

V. 

reverence  of  the  popes  for  st. 
peter's  tomb  and  relics. 
The  veneration  the  Popes  have  ever 
felt  for  the  Apostle's  tomb  is  shown  by 
their  desire  to  be  buried  near  it  ;  thus,  to 
mention  only  the  early  Popes,  St.  Linus 
and  St.  Anacletus  of  the  first  century, 
St.  Evaristus,  St.  Sixtus  I.,  St.  Teles- 


phorus,  St.  Hyginus,  St.  Pius  I.,  St. 
Eleutherius,  and  St.  Victor  of  the  second 
century  had  their  graves  close  to  St. 
Peter's.  St.  Leo  the  Great  was  also  laid 
in  St.  Peter's  A.l).  461. 

Such,  too,  was  their  veneration  for  the 
relics  of  the  first  great  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  they  were  afraid  to  touch, 
separate,  or  give  any  part  of  them  away. 
This  St.  Gregory  the  Great  often  testifies 
in  his  letters.  Pope  Hormisdas  (A.D. 
514)  refused  even  the  smallest  relic  ot 
St.  Peter  to  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who 
had  begged  for  a  particle  for  a  basilica 
he  was  building  at  Constantinople.  From 
both  these  Popes  we  learn  that  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  Popes  to  place  a  linen 
cloth  called  Brandeum  on  St.  Peter's 
tomb,  which  was  blessed  and  then  sent 
and  treasured  as  a  precious  relic.  The 
Emperor  Justinian  gladly  accepted  one 
of  these  cloths,  and  not  unfrequently  God 
worked  miracles  by  them.  (See  Alban 
Butler,  August  1.) 

VI. 

reverence  of  emperors,  kings  and 
barbarian  invaders  for  st. 
peter's  tomb. 

Many  princes,  kings  and  emperors 
came  as  devout  pilgrims  to  this  venerable 
sanctuary,  and  even  ascended  the  marble 
steps  that  led  to  the  portal  of  the  Vatican 
on  their  knees,  kissing  each  step,  as  did 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne.*  Many 
came  to  Rome  to  receive  coronation  and 
inaugurate  their  reign  near  St.  Peter's 
tomb,  as  Charlemagne  in  800,  Lothaire 
in  823,  Louis,  son  of  Lothaire  in  844, 
Alfred  of  England  in  854,  Charles  II.  and 
Charles  III.  of  France  in  871,  873,  Otho 
I.  and  Otho  II.  of  Germany  in  881,  962, 
St.  Henry  I.  of  Germany  and  his  Queen 
St.  Cunegunda  in  1014,  etc. 

Some  of  these  monarchs  at  their 
coronation  begged  to  be  enrolled  as  can- 
ons of  St.  Peter's.  (Piazza,  Scazioni,  p. 
3°9-) 

Others,  who  could  not  come  to  Rome 
for  their  coronation,  sent  their  crowns  to 

*  This  Emperor  made  four  pilgrimages  to  St. 
Peter's  tomb. 
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be  hung  over  the  tomb  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Apostles,  as  Clovis,  King  of  the 
Franks,  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Goths, 
and  the  Emperors  Justin  and  Justinian. 

Even  barbarian  princes  and  the  wild 
invaders  from  the  North  were  awed  by 
the  majesty  of  the  great  Apostle's  tomb. 
Thus  Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals, 
whose  heart  was  insensible  to  pity,  while 
he  plundered  every  house  and  temple  in 
Rome  with  savage  fury,  spared  the  Vatican 
basilica  and  its  treasures,  and  even  allowed 
the  plate  from  other  churches  to  be  de- 
posited there  for  security. 

Totila,  King  of  the  Huns,  who  had 
sworn  to  bury  the  glory  of  Rome  in  ashes, 
listened  submissively  to  the  words  of  St. 
Leo,  and  spared  St.  Peter's  tomb  and 
city.  The  French  and  Italian  spoilers  of 
the  churches  of  Rome  in  the  present 
century  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
greater  barbarians  and  marauders  than 
the  wild  men  of  the  North.  (See  below 
under  No.  XV.) 

VII. 

ANGLO  SAXON  KINGS  AND  SAINTS  AT  THE 
TOM  H  OF  ST.  PETER. 

Ceadwalla,  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
was  converted  to  the  faith  by  St.  Wilfrid 
in  688.  It  was  his  great  desire  to  receive 
baptism  at  Rome  from  the  hands  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff ;  so  he  crossed  the  sea, 
travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  and 
reached  Rome  towards  the  end  of  Lent. 
He  was  baptized  at  the  Lateran  on  Holy 
Saturday,  689,  by  Pope  Sergius,  who  gave 
him  the  name  of  Peter,  and  while  still 
wearing  the  white  robe  of  the  newly 
baptized,  he  was  seized  with  sudden  ill- 
ness, and  departed  this  life  on  April  10. 
By  command  of  the  Pope,  he  was  buried 
in  St.  Peter's  crypt,  with  an  epitaph  over 
his  grave,  which  may  still  be  seen.  (See 
Ven.  Bede  Hist.  6  v.  c.  7.) 

Ina  succeeded  Caedwallaon  the  throne 
of  Wessex,  and  after  a  glorious  reign  of 
37  years,  he  came  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
with  his  Queen  Ethelburga.  There  they 
both  retired  from  the  world  to  live  in 
evangelical  poverty,    supporting  them- 


selves by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  They 
were  buried  in  the  church  of  Santo  Spin  to 
in  Sassia  (Saxonia),  close  to  the  Vatican, 
where  they  had  founded  a  hospice  for 
Anglo  Saxon  pilgrims  in  727.  (Ven. 
Bede. ) 

In  709,  Cenred  (Coinred),  King  of 
the  Mercians,  after  a  noble  reign,  quitted 
his  throne  and  going  to  Rome,  cut  off 
his  long  hair  at  St.  Peter's  throne,  and 
became  a  monk,  persevering  to  his  death 
in  prayer,  fasting  and  alms  deeds,  close  to 
the  shrine  of  the  Apostles.  (Ven.  Bede.  ) 

Ven.  Bede  (Hist.  V.  c.  19)  continues  : 

' '  With  him  went  Offa,  son  of  Segeric, 
King  of  the  East  Saxons,  a  youth  of  most 
lovely  age  and  beauty,  and  most  earnestly 
desired  by  all  their  nation  to  be  their 
King.  Led  by  the  same  thought  and 
devotion  to  Blessed  Peter,  he  left  his 
wife,  lands,  kindred  and  country  for  the 
love  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel.  He  also, 
when  they  reached  the  Holy  Places  in 
Rome,  received  the  tonsure,  and,  adopt- 
ing the  monastic  life,  attained  at  last  to 
his  long  desired  vision  of  the  Blessed 
Apostle  in  heaven." 

In  737,  Frithogitha,  Queen  of  the 
West  Saxons,  became  a  pilgrim  to  Rome, 
moved  by  her  devotion  to  St.  Peter. 

In  758,  Ceolwulf,  King  of  Northum- 
bria,  resigned  his  kingdom  to  Eadbert, 
and  received  St.  Peter's  tonsure. 

In  853,  King  Ethelwulf  sent  his  little 
son,  Alfred,  to  Rome,  when  he  was 
about  five  years  old,  and  Pope  Leo  IV. 
confirmed  him,  anointed  him  with  the 
royal  unction,  and  took  him  for  his  epis- 
copal son.  The  little  boy  became  in 
time  King  Alfred  the  Great. 

In  855,  King  Ethelwulf  himself  went 
to  Rome  with  a  numerous  suite,  to  visit 
St.  Peter's  tomb,  and  remained  there 
twelve  months.  He  rebuilt  the  English 
school  (Schola  Saxonum)  in  Rome, 
which  had  been  founded  by  Ina,  but  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

In  874,  King  Burhred  went  as  a  pil- 
grim to  Rome,  and  there  settled  down. 
His  body  lies  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  near 
the  Si /tola  Saxonum. 
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Ol.lt  ST.   PETER'S,  ROME. 
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The  large  Quadrangle  (Atrium)  which  Michel 
Angelo's  plau  would  have  preserved.  Des- 
troyed in  1605  by  Pope  Paul  V. 

Central  Nave  of  Basilica. 

Auditorium  Rotae. 

Vestry  Chapel. 

Side  Naves. 

Transept. 

Chapels  of  Canons. 

Chapel  of  St.  Petronilla. 

Chapel  of  St.  Maria  de  Febrabus. 

Cemetery. 

Altar  of  St  John  Chrysostom  in  gallery  between 

the  two  chapels. 
Original  site  of  Obelisk,  till  moved  by  Sixtus  V. 
S.  Salvator  de  ossibus,  built  by  Charlemagne. 
Papal  entrance  to  Basilica. 


In  1030,  King  Canute,  the  famous 
warrior  and  conqueror,  came  with  great 
splendor  to  Rome,  and  wrote  from  St. 
Peter's  city  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Alfrice, 
and  to  all  the  bishops  and  chiefs  of  his 
kingdom,  full  of  tender  devotion  to  St. 
Peter. 

St.  Kdward  the  Confessor  made  a  vow 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  glorious  Apostles 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  ' '  there  thank 
God  for  all  His  mercies."  Being  pre- 
vented from  fulfilling  this  vow,  he  built 
Westminster  Abbey  in  honor  of  St.  Peter. 

In  the  fifth  century,  St.  Patrick  re- 
ceived his  commission  at  Rome  from 
Pope  Celestine,  to  go  and  plant  the  faith 
in  Ireland,  whence  the  light  of  the  gos- 
pel was  to  spread  over  Northumbria, 
Caledonia  (Scotland),  and  a  great  part 
of  central  Europe. 


P.  Church  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  built  by  Probus  and 
Proba. 

Q.   Chapel  and  Cemetery.    Fons  Petri. 
R.   Church  of  S.  Gregorio  in  Platea. 
S.    Monastery  o!  St.  Siephen 
T    Marble  steps. 

U.   Chapel  of  St.  Apollinaris  (or  Hospice  for  pil- 
grims) 
V.   Main  entrance. 

W.  Loggia  from  which  the  Pope  gave  his  benedic- 
tion. 

X    The  famous  Campanile.   Turris  Cymbalaria. 

V.    Bell  and  clock  tower. 

Z.    Part  of  the  Vatican  Palace. 

I.  BaUlacchino  with  large  marble  pine  cone  under 
it.  It  was  taken  from  the  Mausoleum  of 
Hadrian. 

In  the  fifth  century,  St.  Ninian  was  a 
pilgrim  to  St.  Peter's  shrine,  and  brought 
the  faith  of  Peter  to  the  Southern 
Picts. 

In  the  sixth  century,  St.  Kentigern, 
whose  diocese  was  conterminous  with 
Strathclyde,  made  no  less  than  seven 
pilgrimages  to  St.  Peter's  tomb. 

St.  Bennet  Pisco  p  made  six  pilgrimages 
to  Rome,  and  was  contemplating  a  sev- 
enth just  before  his  death. 

St.  Wilfrid  of  York,  in  his  eventful 
episcopate  of  forty-five  years,  came  many 
times  to  Rome  to  seek  the  protection  of 
St.  Peter  and  his  successor  on  the  Papal 
throne. 

These  instances  of  devotion  to  St. 
Peter,  to  which  many  others  might  be 
added,  will  give  some  idea  of  what  was 
the  spirit  of  Catholic  England. 
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VIII. 

SI.    PElEk's  TOM  14  AI    THE  PRE-kNT 
I>AY. 

The  facade  of  St.  Peter's,  made  by 
Paul  V.,  is  disappointing,  but  on  enter- 
ing the  basilica,  "the  interior  bursts 
upon  the  astoni>hed  gaze,  resplendent  in 
light,  magnificence  and  beauty,  beyond 
all  that  imagination  can  conceive"  (  Ka- 
ton ). 

Gray  says  :  "I  saw  St.  Peter's,  and 
was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment." 

Mabillon,  in  his  Iter  Itali  um,  writes  : 
"  We  stopped  at  the  vestibule  of  St. 
Peter's  Church  :  nor  dare  we,  with  un- 
hallowed pen,  violate  the  majesty  of  so 
divine  a  structure  :  for  there  are  some 
things,  which  are  never  more  adequately 
praised  than  by  amazement  and  silence." 

Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  rep- 
resented by  some  of  the  mightiest  gen- 
iuses the  world  has  ever  seen,  have  done 
their  utmost  to  make  St.  Peter's  a  build- 
ing of  unrivalled  splendor.  On  advanc- 
ing up  the  nave,  one  is  impressed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  variegated  marble  pave- 
ment underfoot,  the  splendor  of  thegolden 
vault  over  head,  the  lofty  Corinthian 
pilasters  on  either  side,  the  rich  entabla- 
ture, the  niches  in  the  pilasters  with  col- 
ossal statues  of  Saints,  founders  of  relig- 
ious orders,  the  immense  length  of  the 
basilica,  the  prodigious  height  of  the 
dome,  four  hundred  and  five  feet  in  the 
interior,  the  immense  bronze  Baldacchino 
of  Bernini,  soaring  to  a  height  of  some 
ninety-four  feet  above  the  High  Altar,  etc. : 
everything  is  colossal,  impressive,  over- 
powering,— and  all  the  marbles,  mosaics, 
sculptures,  seem  as  fresh  and  new  as  if 
the  church  had  only  been  opened  yester- 
day. 

Hut  the  chief  glory  of  St.  Peter's  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Apostle,  also  called  the 
"Confession  of  St.  Peter."  It  stands 
right  under  the  High  Altar,  and  the  de- 
scent to  it  is  in  front  ( i.  e.  to  the  west) 
of  the  altar  by  a  double  flight  of  marble 
steps,  leading  to  a  small  area  or  court, 
paved  with  precious  stones.     In  the  cen- 


tre of  this  area  is  a  beautiful  kneeling 
figure  of  Pius  VI.,  by  Canova  :  in  front 
are  two  brass  folding  doors,  that  open 
into  a  vault,  who^e  grated  floor  is  right 
over  the  tomb.  The  marble  balustrade 
that  surrounds  this  area  is  adorned  with 
eighty- six  candelabra  of  bronze  gilt,  with 
silver  lamps,  that  burn  perpetually  in 
honor  of  the  Saint.  The  staircase  with 
its  balustrade,  the  pavement  of  the  little 
area,  and  the  walls  around,  are  all  bright 
with  alabaster,  lapis  lazuli,  verde  antico, 
and  other  kinds  of  beautiful  marble.* 

Kneeling  on  the  polished  floor  in  front 
of  this  venerable,  shrine,  where  so  many 
Saints  have  knelt  since  the  dawn  of 
Christianity,  the  pilgrim  is  seized  with  a 
feeling  of  intense  awe  at  the  dread  ma- 
jesty of  the  place,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  tender  devotion  to  the  great  Prince  of 
the  Apostles.  "  This  is  truly  the  House 
of  God  and  the  Gate  of  Heaven." 

For  permission  to  visit  the  Crypt  ot 
St.  Peter's,  and  there  see  the  tomb  ot 
the  Saint,  application  must   be  made 
through  some  Bishop  to  the  Head  Sac- 
ristan. 

IX. 

ST.     PETER'S    CHAIR     IX     THE  VATICAN" 
HAS  I  MCA. 

In  the  apse  of  the  east  end  of  the 
basilica  is  a  bronze  throne,  some  seventy- 
feet  above  the  pavement,  supported  by 
four  colossal  figures  representing  the  four 
Doctors  of  the  Church.  Within  the 
bronze  seat  is  the  ancient  chair  which 
Roman  tradition  asserts  to  have  been  act- 
ually used  by  St.  Peter.  At  the  eighteen 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  martyrdom 
of  the  Apostles,  in  1867,  Pope  Pius  IX. 
commanded  this  venerable  relic  to  be 
exposed  for  the  veneration  of  the  faith- 
ful; and  it  was  then  that  a  photograph 
of  it  was  taken  by  Alessandri,  and  a  close 
and  scientific  examination  made  by  arch- 
aeologists. 

The  following  description  is  taken- 
from  Dr.  Northcote:     "The  chair  has 

*  Sec  Hare's  Rome,  Ch.  XV  ,  Eustace's  Classical 
Tour.  I.,  p.  247. 
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four  solid  legs  composed  of  yellow  oak, 
united  by  horizontal  bars  of  the  same 
material.  In  these  legs  are  fixed  the 
iron  rings,  which  make  the  whole  a  sella 
gestatoria,  such  as  that  in  which  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  is  now  carried  on  state 
occasions,  and  such  as  those  which  the 
Roman  Senators  began  to  use  in  the 
time  of  Claudius.  The  four  oak  legs  are 
much  eaten  away  by  age,  and  have  also 
had  pieces  cut  from  them  as  relics. 
These  time-worn  portions  have  been 
strengthened  and  rendered  more  orna- 
mental by  pieces  of  dark  acacia  wood, 
which  form  the  whole  interior  part  of  the 
chair.  The  panels  of  the  front  and  sides 
and  the  row  of  arches  with  the  tympanum 
above  them,  which  forms  the  back,  are 
also  composed  of  this  wood.  The  ivory 
ornaments  which  cover  the  front  and 
back  are  attached  to  the  acacia  portions 
alone,  and  never  to  the  parts  composed 
of  oak.  Thus  the  oak  framework,  with 
its  rings,  appears  to  be  of  quite  a  dis- 
tinct antiquity  from  that  of  the  acacia 


portions  with  their  ivory  decorations. 
These  ivory  ornaments  are  of  two  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  workmanship.  Those 
which  cover  the  front  panel  of  the  chair 
are  square  plates  of  ivory,  disposed  in 
three  rows,  six  in  a  row,  and  have  the 
labors  of  Hercules  engraved  upon  them, 
with  their  la  mi  the  of  gold  let  into  the  lines 
of  the  engraving.  Their  present  use  is 
evidently  not  that  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended.  The  other  ivories, 
on  the  contrary,  fit  exactly  the  portions 
of  acacia  which  they  cover,  with  the 
architecture  of  which  they  correspond, 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  made  on 
purpose.  They  consist  of  bands  of 
ivory  sculptured  in  relief,  and  represent 
combats  of  beasts,  centaurs  and  men,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  horizontal  bar  of  the 
tympanum  is  the  figure  of  a  crowned  em- 
peror. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  supposed  this  to  be 
the  ivory  curule  chair  of  the  Consul  Pu- 
dens  ;  but  others  think  the  oak  frame- 
work  of  the  chair  is  really  the  most 
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ancient  portion,  and  that  these  ancient 
ivories  were  added  later.  When  Pagan- 
ism was  dead  in  Europe,  its  treasures  of 
art  were  often  transferred  to  innocent  and 
even  sacred  uses  ;  thus  we  meet  with 
copies  of  the  Gospels,  reliquaries,  etc.,  of 
the  early  mediaeval  period,  ornamented 
with  ivories  representing  subjects  of  Pa- 
gan mythology." 

X. 

sr.  peter's  chains. 

It  is  said  that  Eudoxia,  the  elder,  the 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  brought 
from  Jerusalem  in  439,  two  chains 
with  which  St.  Peter  had  been  bound 
in  that  city,  and  having  given  one  to 
a  church  in  Constantinople,  she  sent 
the  other  to  Rome  to  her  daughter 
Eudoxia,  who  was  married  to  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  and  who  is  said  to  have  built 
the  church  on  the  Esquiline  hill  (S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli),  where  the  relic  is 
preserved. 

At  Rome  was  preserved  another  chain 
with  which  St.  Peter  had  been  bound  in 
the  Mamertine  prison,  and  these  two 
chains  being  brought  together  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  in  presence  of  a  large 
assembly  of  bishops  and  clergy,  sud- 
denly united  miraculously,  forming  one 
continuous  chain,  of  the  same  apparent 
workmanship,  from  which  time  great 
veneration  has  been  paid  to  this  relic. 
(See  Roman  Breviary,  Aug.  1.) 

The  chain  is  about  two  yards  long,  and 
formed  of  flat  iron  links,  and  has  been 
preserved  with  greatest  reverence  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter's  Chains  (S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli)  since  the  fifth  century. 

St.  John  Chrysostom's  beautiful  words 
on  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  chains  may 
be  read  in  Alban  Butler,  June  30,  and  in 
Roman  Breviary,  July  4. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian  having  come  to  Rome  in  the 
sixth  century  to  obtain  for  their  sovereign 
some  relic  of  St.  Peter,  failing  to  secure 
any  relic  of  his  body,  gladly  received  a 
small  portion  of  the  Apostle's  chains. 
The  Popes  were  accustomed  to  send  fil- 


ings of  these  chains  as  precious  relics  to 
devout  princes,  and  miracles  were  not 
unfrequently  obtained  by  them.  The 
filings  were  usually  enclosed  in  a  golden 
cross  or  key,  such  as  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  sent  to  King  Childebert,  and  these 
keys  were  often  worn  round  the  neck  as 
a  preservative  against  dangers. 

XI. 

sr.  peter's  altar  in  the  lateran. 

( A  portion  of  it  is  also  preserved  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Prassede. ) 

For  an  account  of  this  great  relic,  see 
Roman  Breviary,  November  9.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  very  altar  on  which  St. 
Peter  celebrated  mass  in  the  house  of 
Pudens. 

It  is  enclosed  in  the  high  altar  of  the 
basilica  that  stands  under  the  Gothic 
canopy  in  front  of  the  tribune.  During 
the  conflagration  of  the  Lateran  in  1308, 
this  relic  was  rescued  from  the  burning 
edifice  at  great  risk  of  life. 

The  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
are  preserved  in  silver  shrines  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  Gothic  canopy  just  men- 
tioned. 

XII. 

ST.    PETER'S  STATUE  AT  THE  VATICAN. 

Near  to  St.  Peter's  tomb  in  the 
Vatican  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Saint, 
which  Father  Grisar,  S.J.  (Civilta 
Catolica,  1898),  proves  to  be  a  work  of 
the  sixth  century,  dating  from  the  time 
of  Pope  Symmachus,  and  not,  as  some 
critics  (foremost  amongst  them  Prof. 
Wickhoff, of  Vienna),  maintain,  the  work 
of  Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  who  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  late  Commend. 
I)e  Rossi,  the  greatest  authority  on  Chris- 
tian art,  was  entirely  of  Father  Grisar' s 
opinion. 

Of  this  statue  Lanciani,  the  eminent 
archaeologist,  writes  :  1 '  The  statue  is  not 
the  Capitoline  Jupiter  transformed  into 
an  apostle*;  nor  was  it  cast  from  the 
bronze  of  that  figure;  it  never  held  the 
thunderbolt  in  the  place  of  the  keys  of 

*  As  has  often  been  asserted  by  Protestants. 
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heaven.  The  statue  was  cast  as  a  portrait 
of  St.  Peter  ;  the  head  belongs  to  the 
body;  the  keys  and  the  uplifted  fingers 
ot  the  right  hand  are  essential  and  genu- 
ine details  of  the  original  composition." 

Every  year  on  St.  Peter's  feast,  June 
29,  this  bronze  statue  is  vested  in  a  cope 
of  gold  brocade,  with  a  jeweled  tiara 
and  the  other  Pontifical  insignia,  five 
silver  lamps  burning  before  it,  and  thou- 
sands of  persons  pass  in  slow  procession 
from  morning  to  night,  kissing  the  bronze 
foot,  which  is  considerably  worn  by  the 
impress  of  the  lips  of  millions  of  Catholics 
during  so  many  centuries. 

XIII. 

st.  peter's  feast  day  at  the  Vatican 
in  the  fifth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

Prinientiusy  the  great  Christian  poet, 
who  was  born  A.  D.  348,  six  years  before 
St.  Augustine,  speaks  of  the  feast  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  celebrated  in  Rome, 
A.  D.  400,  and  of  the  crowds  flocking  to 
the  tombs  of  the  Apostles.  He  asks, 
"  Why  all  this  excitement  in  Rome  and 
the  Roman  people?  "  and  the  answer  is 
that  this  is  the  feast  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Apostles,  the  day  ennobled  by  the  glori- 
ous martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul.  In 
his  best  style  he  paints  the  baptistery  of 
St.  Paul,  constructed  by  Pope  St.  Dam- 
asus  on  the  Vatican  hill,  how  the  water 
flows  through  rich  marbles,  and  is  re- 
ceived into  a  large  basin,  where  the 
splendid  ceiling  is  reflected  in  its  waves. 

In  this  nineteenth  century  the  con- 
course to  St.  Peter's  on  each  June  29,  is 
as  great  as  ever,  a  continuous  stream  of 
carriages  and  pedestrians  filling  the  Piazza 
from  morning  till  night.  The  feast,  how- 
ever, has  been  robbed  of  much  of  its  glory 
since  1870,  the  Holy  Father  no  longer 
celebrating  Mass  at  St.  Peter's  altar,  and 
no  longer  imparting  his  solemn  benedic- 
tion from  the  balcony  over  the  loggia 
amid  the  clashing  of  bells  and  the  thunder 
of  cannon. 

The  interior  of  the  Vatican  basilica, 


however,  is  still  beautifully  adorned  as  of 
old,  the  pilasters  and  arches  are  hung 
with  crimson  damask,  fringed  with  gold, 
the  Confession  or  tomb  of  the  Saint  gar- 
nished with  silver  vases,  silver-gilt  can- 
delabra, festoons  and  flowers,  and  the 
whole  basilica  transformed  into  a  mass  of 
lights,  flowers  and  precious  stuffs. 

Every  year  on  the  eve  of  the  Feast, 
the  Holy  Father  is  carried  to  the  Vatican 
basilica  in  the  sella  gestatoria  (  portative 
chair),  and  after  spending  some  time  in 
prayer  at  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle,  blesses 
the  sacred  Pallia,  which  are  placed  on 
the  Altar  of  the  Confession. 

XIV. 

catholic  encland's  devotion  to  sr. 

PETER. 

On  this  subject  a  most  interesting 
paper  was  read  by  His  Eminence  Card- 
inal Vaughan  at  the  conference  of  the 
Catholic  Truth  Society  in  1893. 

Of  the  pilgrimages  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings  and  saints  mention  was  made 
above. 

The  devotion  of  the  English  people  to 
St.  Peter  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
facts : 

They  delighted  to  call  their  most 
glorious  cathedrals  and  churches  after 
his  name. 

They  made  to  him  bequests  of  land 
and  property. 

They  were  continually  on  pilgrimages 
to  Rome. 

They  opened  a  school  close  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Apostle  (Schola  Saxonum), 
the  better  to  secure  for  England  the 
purity  of  Peter's  faith. 

They  taxed  every  inhabited  house  in 
the  land  to  pay  annual  tribute  to  Hlessed 
Peter. 

They  founded  guilds  in  his  name,  with 
prayers  and  functions  and  feasts  in  his 
honor. 

His  name  was  constantly  on  their  lips, 
the  thought  of  his  power  and  influence 
penetrated  their  literature,  and  was  fre- 
quently recorded  in  their  last  will  and 
testament. 
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These  and  other  points  will  be  found 
beautifully  developed  in  Cardinal  Vaugh- 
an's  paper,  published  by  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society,  London. 

XV. 

CONCLUSION. 

St.  Peter's  city  was  in  the  hands  of 
marauders  during  the  French  invasion 
and  occupation  of  Rome  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  A  con- 
temporary writer  says :  ' '  When  the  plunder 
of  all  the  public  establishments  (churches, 
colleges,  etc. )  were  found  unequal  to 
the  avarice  of  the  generals  and  the 
increasing  greed  of  the  soldiers,  the 
French  committee  turned  its  attention  to 
St.  Peter's,  and  employed  a  company  of 
Jews  to  estimate  and  purchase  the  gold, 
silver  and  bronze  that  adorn  the  inside 
of  the  edifice  as  well  as  the  copper  that 
covers  the  vaults  and  dome  on  the  out- 
side. But  Providence  interposed,  and 
the  hand  of  the  Omnipotent  was  ex- 
tended to  protect  His  temple.  Before 
the  work  of  sacrilege  and  barbarism 
could  be  commenced,  the  French  army, 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  allies, 
retired  with  precipitation  from  Rome." 
(Eustace's  Tour,  I.,  p.  244.) 

Since  1870  the  Eternal  City  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  other  marauders — a 
government  represented  by  infidels, 
Jews,  Freemasons,  etc.,  who,  after  seiz- 
ing St.  Peter's  patrimony,  have  plunder- 


ed the  property  of  every  religious  Order, 
of  every  basilica,  church,  convent,  hos- 
pital and  religious  institution  of  any 
kind  in  the  city  and  throughout  Italy. 

According  to  their  own  words,  they 
are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  seize 
the  Vatican,  when  St.  Peter's  will  be 
plundered  as  the  French  intended  plun- 
dering it,  and  the  Pope's  palace  con- 
verted into  a  national  museum,  unless 
Divine  Providence  interferes. 

The  prayers  of  all  good  Catholics  are 
offered  up  after  every  Mass  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Church,  visible  and  invisible, 
may  be  driven  from  the  Eternal  City,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  Church  with  the  rights 
of  the  Holy  See  restored. 

We  may  aptly  conclude  with  the  words 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom  on  the  glory  of 
Rome. 

"The  heaven,  resplendent  with  the 
sun's  rays,  does  not  shine  with  greater 
brilliancy  than  the  city  of  Rome,  illumined 
by  the  splendor  of  the  two  Apostles.  . 

"I  admire  Rome,  not  for  its  wealth 
of  gold,  its  columns,  its  splendid  decora- 
tions, but  because  of  those  two  pillars  of 
the  Church"  whose  tombs  it  contains. 

Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  St.  Peter  as 
"the  mouth  of  the  Apostles,  the  leader 
and  head  of  the  Apostolic  choir,  the 
ruler  of  the  whole  world,  the  foundation 
of  the  Church,  the  burning  lover  of 
Christ." 

St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  pray 
for  the  Holy  Father  and  for  the  Church. 
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ALL  IN  THE  HAPPY  CHRISTMASTIDE. 

By  D.  S.  B. 
(  Continued. ) 

IT  was  a  charming  Christmas  day,  and  and  on  a  side  street  I  saw  a  house  with 

after  dinner  Kate  said:    "  Now,  a  bright  light,  where  persons  were  passing 

Edith,  you  must  go  home  with  me  in  and  out  of  the  door,  and  I  thought 

to-night;  we  will  stay  at  Mrs.  K.  's  board-  they  were  attending  to  the  dead  man.  In 

ing-house.    I  can  make  you  very  com-  the  morning,  while  we  were  dressing,  I 

fortable,  and  after  early  Mass  to-morrow  said  to  Kate  :  "I  cannot  get  that  poor 

we  will  take  the  9:30  train  for  F  ."  man  out  of  my  mind;  what  did  Mrs.  K. 

We  all  went  to  St.  Matthew's  to  Benedic-  say  was  the  matter  with  him?"  She 

tion,  and  Uncle  Jim  and  his  son,  Jim,  looked  so  surprised,  and  said:  ' 1  What 

parted  with  us  at  Mrs.  K. 's  door.    A  man?"    4 4 The  man  we  said  the  prayers 

servant  received  us,  and  ushered  us  into  for  last  night,  and  you  know,  after  he 

Kate's  rooms  with  folding  doors  between,  died  Mrs.  K.  said  she  thought  he  had 

which   being  left  open,  made  the  two  been  drinking,  but  I  did  not  hear  all  she 

like  one  large  room.    I  note  all  this  care-  said."     "  Edith,  are  you  asleep,  what 

fully,  because  of  a  strange  and  mysterious  are  you  talking  about,  what  man  do  you 

occurrence  on  that  Christmas  night.  mean  ?     You  never  saw  Mrs.  K.  You 

It  was  about  ten  when  we  retired;  I  remember  when  we  came  in  last  night  we 

had  never  been  in  the  house  before,  had  saw  no  one  but  the  servant,  who  let  us 

never  seen  any  one  in  it,  and  knew  noth-  in,  and  as  soon  as  we  entered  these 

ing  at  all  about  it,  though  Kate  had  spent  rooms  I  locked  the  doors,  they  are  still 

some  time  there.   During  the  night  I  was  locked,  and  no  one  has  been  near  us. 

aroused,  I  think  awakened,  by  terrible  You  are  dreaming."    I  told  her  every 

shrieks  and  screams,  as  if  calling  on  God  circumstance  of  what  I  had  seen  and 

for  mercy.    I  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  a  heard  during  the  night,  and  she  laughed 

man  lying  half  on  a  lounge,  half  on  the  and  said  :  "Oh  !  that's  simply  nonsense, 

floor,  writhing  as  if  in  the  agony   of  a  nightmare;  put  it  out  of  your  mind." 

death.    Beside  him  knelt  a  woman,  not  When  we  went  to  the  large  dining-room 

praying  or  helping  him  in  any  way,  but  for  breakfast,  at  a  table  within  reach  of 

screaming  pitifully  and  calling  the  name  ours,  there  sat  four  gentlemen  talking  quite 

of  God.  I  immediately  began  the  prayers  loud.     One  said  :  "  Now,  Ralston,  you 

for  the  dying,  but  as  I  had  difficulty  in  dreamed  that  no  man  died — you  heard 

recalling  the  words,  I  went  into  Kate's  no  cries  or  shrieks,  you  had  too  much 

room,  knelt  beside  her  bed,  and  told  her  Christmas,  and  you  just  want  to  get  up  a 

to  help  me  with  the  prayers,  which  I  sensational  article  for  your  paper. "  The 

thought  she  did;  then  we  said  the  aspira-  gentleman  replied  :  "  Indeed,  there's  no 

tions  :  "  Mercy,  my  Jesus,  mercy  !"  and  joke  about  it,  I  call  Mrs.  K.  to  witness, 

"  Heart  of  Jesus  once  in  agony,  have  for  she  and  I  went  over  to  a  brick  house 

pity  on  the  dying  !"  until  I  heard  a  voice  right  over  there  on  Fifteenth  Street," 

say  "It  is  all  over,"  and  I  saw  the  man  pointing  with  his  hand  to  the  very  place 

was  dead.    Then  I  said  the  De  Pro-  I  had  shown  Kate  from  the  upper  win- 

fundis,  and  44  Oh  !  compassionate,  sweet  dow.  "  Now,  isn't  that  true,  Mrs.  K.  ?" 

Jesus,  grant  him  eternal  rest. "    I  re-  And  across  the  room,  I  might  say  almost 

member  distinctly  that  I  looked  out  of  a  over  our  heads,  Mr.  Ralston  and  Mrs. 

back  window  at  the  head  of  Kate's  bed,  K.  told  the  story  of  the  dying  man  almost 
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precisely  as  I  had  related  it  to  Kate,  ex-  her  ;  and  she  talked  to  the  children  and 
cept  that  there  was  no  mention  of  prayers  caressed  them,  and  they  showed  her  their 
of  any  kind.  It  made  a  deep  impression  new  dresses,  their  wonderful  bonnets  and 
upon  Kate  as  well  as  upon  me,  and  to  their  furs,  and  finally  they  took  Mrs.  B. 
this  day  it  is  a  mystery  to  me.  Was  I  to  Benediction  and  to  see  the  little  Jesus, 
awake  or  asleep  ?  Did  some  good  spirit  and  they  asked  her  to  tell  them  what  she 
move  me  to  say  those  prayers  for  a  soul  wanted  for  a  Christmas  gift,  because  the 
in  its  last  agony  ?  were  my  prayers  of  any  little  Jesus  would  give  them  anything  they 
avail  to  the  poor,  dying  man?  or  was  it  asked  for,  and  they  thought  she'd  like  a 
a  dream  ?  This  I  know  positively,  that  I  velvet  bonnet  and  furs,  just  like  theirs, 
knelt  beside  Kate's  bed,  and  had  a  little  Mrs.  Byrd  often  went  to  Mass  and  Bene- 
difficulty  in  finding  my  way  back  to  my  diction,  I  thought  just  to  gratify  the  chil- 
own,  for  there  was  no  light  in  the  room,  dren,  but  in  February  she  said  to  me  : 
and  that  sad  scene  is  as  plainly  photo-  '  Oh  !  I  would  love  to  be  a  Catholic; 
graphed  on  my  mind  as  if  it  had  occurred  you  have  so  many  things  in  your  religion 
only  last  night,  and  Mrs.  K.  did  say  the  to  help  you,  and  I  must  say  the  truth,  I 
man  had  been  drinking.  That  was  one  hardly  ever  think  of  God. '  I  advised 
strange  Christmas  night.  her  to  go  to  the  Gesu  and  ask  Father 

Just  before  Christmas  of  1876,  I  went  C.'s  advice,  and  the  result  was,  that  after 
to  Philadelphia  again,  and  on  Christmas  he  had  instructed  and  prepared  them, 
Eve,  called  at  Mrs.  de  Lisle' s  to  leave  she  and  her  two  sons  were  baptized  and 
some  little  presents  for  the  children,  and  made  their  First  Communion  at  Easter, 
they  told  me  that  Mrs.  Byrd  was  ex-  How  plainly  I  see  now  that  God  sent  her 
tremely  ill,  that  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Roman,  to  this  house.  I  dreaded  her  coming, 
and  her  husband  were  there,  devoting  and  when  I  think  how  near  I  was  to  re- 
themselves  in  every  way  to  the  poor  in-  fusing  you,  when  you  asked  me  to  take 
valid.  My  cousin  then  told  me  of  Mrs.  her  in,  I  tremble.  She  has  been  a  real 
B.'s  conversion,  which  I  had  heard  before,  comfort  to  me,  she  is  refined  and  unob- 
She  said  that  on  Christmas  Day  (1875),  trusive,  and  I  see  so  much  good  in  her 
when  Mrs.  B.  dined  with  them,  the  chil-  which  has  developed  under  her  excruciat- 
dren  were  so  wild  with  happiness,  that  ing  trials.  I  firmly  believe  that  as  a 
they  wished  to  share  it  with  everybody,  Protestant  she  lived  up  to  the  light  she 
and  over  and  over  again  they  told  Mrs.  B.  had.  Her  father  and  mother  had  no  relig- 
the  sweet  story  of  our  Lord's  birth,  that  ion.  She  was  married  before  she  was 
they  themselves  had  seen  Him  that  very  sixteen,  and  certainly  she  was  more  to  be 
morning  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  that  pitied  than  blamed.  Oh!  Edith,  how 
He  had  little  tears  in  His  eyes  because  often  we  misjudge  and  criticize,  when 
He  was  so  cold,  and  that  the  cow  and  the  if  we  could  see  the  action  of  God  in  that 
mule  were  blowing  their  breath  on  Him  very  soul,  we  would  bow  down  and  adore 
to  keep  Him  warm,  and  when  Mrs.  B.  His  infinite  goodness  and  mercy.  'Every 
said  she  had  not  seen.  Him,  they  imme-  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness, '  and  we 
diately  offered  to  take  her  to  see  the  crib  often  call  a  man  cold,  when  he  is  only 
and  the  dear  little  Jesus.  "It  was  like  a  sad.  While  she  was  blamed  and  cen- 
new  world  to  Mrs.  B.,  she  made  them  sured,  she  was  passing  through  a  crucifix- 
tell  it  over  and  over  again,  and  as  I  ion  of  body  and  soul,  of  mind  and  of 
listened  I  thought  of  the  words  :  '  Out  heart,  which  was  known  only  to  God,  and 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  yet  she  did  not  know  how  to  ask  His  aid. 
thou  hast  perfected  praise. '  Mrs.  B.  She  says  herself  that  Catholics  will  have 
had  a  mother's  heart,  and  I  am  sure  it  much  to  answer  for,  that  although  she 
turned  back  to  the  happier  days  of  her  had  Catholic  friends  in  her  palmy  days, 
life,  when  nine  children  gathered  around   they  never  said  anything  of  religion,  and 
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she  sees  now,  that  if  they  had  only 
dropped  a  good  seed  in  their  ordinary 
conversations  with  her,  she  might  have 
known  the  truth  earlier,  and  I  believe 
that.  We  might  easily  speak  of  some 
little  pious  exercises,  or  the  goodness  of 
God,  incidentally  relating  some  little  in- 
stances of  it,  which  would  give  light  and 
hope  to  another  soul.  But  you  know 
what  the  usual  conversations  are — some 
new  book,  new  fashions,  or  other  things 
perhaps  still  more  flippant  and  trifling.  If 
Mrs.  Byrd's  life  could  be  written,  just  as 
we  knew  her  at  home,  and  as  we  now 
know  her,  it  would  prove  that  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction,  and  teach  us  also 
the  truth  of  these  words  : 

"  *  Judge  not  ! 
The  working  of  his  heart  and  brain 

Thou  canst  not  see  ! 
What  seems  to  thy  dim  eyes  a  stain, 
In  God's  pure  light,  may  only  be  a  scar 
Bright  from  some  well-won  field 
Where  thou  wouldst  only  faint  and  yield.' 

4 '  May  God  give  us  the  grace  of  perfect 
charity,  not  only  in  our  works  and  deeds, 
but  in  our  thoughts. 

"  And  now  only  think  how  things  have 
turned  around.  Mrs.  Byrd  is  dying  in 
the  true  Church,  while  so  many  who  had 
greater  advantages  than  she  had,  have 
abused  God's* grace,  and  act  as  if  they 
had  lost  the  faith.  Mrs.  B.  is  so  edify- 
ing, so  patient,  she  says  she  sees  now 
that  every  cross  she  ever  had  was  a  most 
precious  gift  of  God,  and  that  every  day 
she  thanks  Him  for  having  taken  five  of 
her  children  before  they  were  old  enough 
to  offend  Him  ;  that  she  trusts  His  infi- 
nite mercy,  and  repeats  often  these  words: 
*  The  sins  of  my  ignorance  and  my  youth, 
Oh,  Lord!  Thou  wilt  not  remember,' 
and  that  her  only  sorrow  is  that  she  knew 
Him  too  late  to  make  use  of  all  the  op- 
portunities He  gave  her  to  suffer,  that 
she  might  be  like  unto  Him.  It  is  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings  to  know  how  to 
accept  everything  from  the  hand  of  God, 
and  if  we  have  not  always  done  so,  dear 
Edith,  this  is  a  good  day  to  make  our 


resolutions,  and  we  must  be  happy  and 
grateful  to  know  that  a  Saviour  is  born 
to  us  to  redeem  the  past,  to  be  with  us 
in  the  present,  and  to  give  the  graces  we 
need  for  the  future,  if  we  ask  them  with 
an  humble  heart.  Indeed,  God  cannot 
refuse  us  anything  we  '  ask  in  prayer  with 
faith,'  for  He  has  promised  it  Sometimes 
we  think  our  prayers  are  not  answered, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that,  they  are  al- 
ways answered,  not  always  in  the  way  we 
ask,  but  in  a  much  better  way,  that  is 
known  only  to  God,  and  which  we  will 
know  when  we  see  Him,  1  not  through  a 
glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face.'  I  do  not 
'  see  how  people  live  without  prayer,  so 
many  times  our  Lord  has  answered  me 
almost  on  the  spot. 

"  And  now,  Edith,  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  what  I  have  never  told  anyone, 
but  it  seemed  so  strange  that  I  feel  I 
must  tell  you;  for  though  4  it  is  good 
to  hide  the  secrets  of  a  king,  it  is 
honorable  to  reveal  and  confess  the 
works  of  God.'  Once  I  was  in  great 
trouble.  Mr.  de  Lisle  was  away  from 
home,  and  I  had  not  one  cent  of  money, 
and  I  needed  it.  I'll  tell  you  the  truth, 
Edith,  the  children  were  hungry,  and  so 
was  I.  It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and 
I  could  not  sleep,  but  I  prayed;  I  asked 
our  dear  Lord,  in  honor  of  His  poverty 
in  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  on  Calvary, 
to  send  me  something  for  the  sake 
of  those  dear  little  children,  who  be- 
longed more  to  Him  than  to  me. 
Now,  Edith,  just  as  truly  as  I  am  tell- 
ing it  to  you,  there  was  a  ring  at  the 
door.  I  was  frightened,  but  I  answered 
it,  and  an  honest  looking  man  said, 
*  Madam,  is  this  609  ?  Excuse  me  for 
coming  so  late,  but  I  was  told  to  give 
you  this  letter,'  that  was  all  he  said,  and 
when  I  opened  it,  it  contained  two  ten 
dollar  notes,  and  to  this  day  I  have  never 
found  out  whence  they  came,  but  I  know 
certainly  that  God  heard  my  prayer. 
Would  you  like  to  see  Mrs.  Byrd  ?  if 
you  would,  I  will  send  word  to  Mrs. 
Roman  that  you  are  here,  but  she  is 
very  weak. ' '    Fearing  to  fatigue  her  and 
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bring  on  a  hemorrhage,  I  left  kind  mes- 
sages for  Mrs.  Byrd  and  Kitty,  whom  I 
would  have  been  glad  to  see,  said 
4  *  Good-bye, ' '  and  took  the  train  for 
home. 

As  the  carittons  of  the  city  pealed  forth 
the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  on  Christ- 
mas morning,  the  Infant  Jesus  came  to 
Mrs.  Byrd,  indeed,  and  she  died  breath- 
ing these  words :  4  'Thou'hast  truly  brought 
— peace — to — men  of  good  will — the  sins 
of — my  ignorance  and  my  youth — Thou 
— wilt — not  remember — Sweet  Jesus  re- 
ceive— my — soul  !" 

Her  thanksgiving  was  made  in  heaven. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  I 
assisted  at  the  Requiem  Mass  and  fol- 
lowed the  humble  cortege  to  the  grave, 
which  was  in  the  cemetery  almost  directly 
under  the  windows  of  her  old  home  in 
Virginia.  And  while  the  priest  read  the 
burial  service  large  snow-flakes  fell  fast 
and  covered  the  coffin,  saying  to  us  in 
mute  accents:  4 4  Though  my  sins  were 
as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  made  whiter  than 
snow. '  * 

On  Christmas  Eve,  1877,  I  called  at 
Mrs.  de  Lisle' s  and  offered  to  ornament 
the  Christmas  tree,  as  I  intended  to 
spend  the  holidays  at  Uncle  B. 's  and  I 
hoped  I  could  do  something  to  make  her 
Christmas  happy  and  bright.  Each  of 
the  children  had  a  dollar  to  spend  in 
Christmas  gifts;  the  little  girls  were  devis- 
ing many  things,  but  the  baby,  little  Joe, 
now  three  years  old,  said,  "  Mamma,  I 
want  to  buy  a  Christmas  gift  for  the  good 
God  ;  nobody  thinks  of  Him."  We 
asked  repeatedly,  if  he  did  not  want  to 
buy  something  for  Marie  and  Carrie,  but 
he  always  answered:  44  No,  I  want  some- 
thing for  the  good  God,"  and  nothing 
could  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  I 
remarked  that  this  was  very  strange,  and 
my  cousin  told  me  that  he  often  said  the 
good  God  was  talking  to  him,  and  that 
on  that  very  morning  he  said  to  her: 
"  Mamma,  the  good  God  was  here,  He 
held  out  his  hands  to  me,  and  kept  walking 
backwards  all  the  time,  but  I  could  not 
touch  Him."     "The  first  time  he  ever 


said  anything  of  the  kind  was  about  three 
months  ago,  when  he  came  in  and  said: 
*  Mamma,  there's  a  man  up  stairs.'  I 
was  so  frightened,  for  I  thought  some  one 
was  in  the  house.  I  sent  Aunt  Lina  up 
stairs  one  way  and  I  went  up  the  other, 
but  I  could  not  find  any  one.  Joe  kept 
saying:  *  Mamma,  there  He  is.  Don' t  you 
see  him  ?  He  is  smiling;  He  is  not  angry, 
but  I  cannot  touch  Him,'  and  he  held 
out  his  little  hands  as  if  trying  to  grasp 
something,  but  his  fingers  closed  in  upon 
the  empty  palms.  I  said,  4  Darling,  there 
is  no  one  here.' 

"  *  Yes,  Mamma.  Don't  you  see  Him  ? 
He  has  been  here  all  day.  Sometimes  He 
stays  in  that  corner,  and  sometimes  right 
close  by  me.  He  was  going  away  and  I 
said:  "  Oh  !  good  God  please  wait  till  I 
tell  my  mamma. ' '  Now  He  is  going  away 
— now  He  has  gone.'  This  happened 
several  times,  and  when  I  went  to  con- 
fession I  told  it  all  to  Father  C.  and  he 
said  it  was  not  strange  that  a  pure  little 
baby  should  see  God,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  Joe  had  seen  Him.  When  I 
asked  Joe  how  *  the  good  God'  looked, 
he  described  Him,  as  He  is  represented 
in  the  pictures  and  statues  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  but  he  insists  upon  it 
that  our  Lord  carries  His  dress  over  His 
arm,  which  I  presume  is  the  drapery  he 
saw  on  the  statue."  While  my  cousin 
went  out  with  the  children  to  purchase 
their  Christmas  gifts,  I  dressed  the  tree, 
which  was  carefully  locked  up  till  the 
Christmas  dawn.  When  they  returned 
Cousin  Nannie  told  me  that  Joe  had 
persisted  in  getting  his  Christmas  gift  for 
the  good  God,  and  was  positive  from  the 
first  that  it  was  a  large  white  silk  hand- 
kerchief he  wanted,  and  finally  found  one 
that  suited  him.  * 4  Then  he  said  4  Mamma, 
what  letter  spells  the  good  God's  name? ' 
I  told  him  G.,  and  after  procuring  one 
with  a  large  G.  embroidered  upon  it,  he 
was  satisfied  Then  he  selected  these 
little  picture  books  for  his  sisters.  No 
sooner  was  he  in  the  house,  than  he  said 
to  me:  4  Mamma,  how  will  we  send  it  to 
the  good  God  ?  '    4  We  will  put  it  in  an 
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envelope,  and  put  it  on  the  mantel- piece,  attack  of  membranous  croup  had  closed 
so  when  Santa  Claus  comes  down  the  his  life,  or  rather  opened  life  to  him,  at 
chimney,  he  can  take  it  and  give  it  to  the  midnight  —  as  he  murmured  softly  : 
good  God,'  and  as  I  said  this  I  sealed  it  "  Mamma,  He  got  it — and  He  says  a 
in  a  large  envelope.  Joe  said,  1  Mamma,  happy  Christmas  to  Little  Joe." 
please  write  on  it,  a  happy  Christmas  to  My  cousin  shed  not  one  tear,  and  I 
the  good  God  from  little  Joe,'  and  he  thought  of  the  promise  St.  Rose  of  Lima 
went  to  bed  in  high  glee,  and  said  if  had  made  to  our  Lord,  in  words  some- 
Santa  Claus  didn't  see  the  letter,  he  thing  like  these  :  "Oh  !  my  beloved,  I 
would  take  it  and  lay  it  in  the  little  crib  share  with  you  alone  my  sorrow  and  my 
in  the  church."  I  asked  my  cousin  if  tears,  no  one  else  shall  see  them  flow — 
any  one  had  ever  suggested  these  things  sorrow  shall  be  the  tie  which  binds  my 
to  him,  or  if  he  had  ever  been  told  that  heart  to  Thine  !  "  and  as  that  same  saint 
our  Lord  came  to  see  good  little  children,  tells  us  that  "  our  consolations  are  always 

She  said  no — that  although  Aunt  Lina  in  proportion  to  our  confidence  in  God," 

never   told   them   anything  but  pious  we  may  believe  that  even  that  Christmas 

stories,  she,  too,  was  surprised  and  almost  Day  was  not  without  an  interior  peace 

awed  into  silence  when  Joe  talked  in  this  for  the  sad  mother.    But  the  sacrifice 

way,  and  she  added  :   "  And  you  know,  was  not  yet  completed.    During  the  fol- 

Edith,  how  impressed  you  were  when  lowing  year  little  Marie  was  walking  on 

Marie  asked  you  if  you  knew  St.  Francis  de  the  street  with  her  father,  when  a  portion 

Sales,  and  she  showed  you  the  little  ora-  of  scaffolding,  dislodged  by  the  wind, 

tory  she  had  made,  with  his  picture  in  came   crashing  down,  and  little  Marie 

the   middle  of  it.    Sister    sent  was  carried  home  covered  with  blood, 

her  that  little  picture,  and  when  it  came  apparently  dead.    The  physician  said 

I  told  her  that  her  aunt  was  a  Visitation  there  was  still  life,  but  no  consciousness, 

Nun,  and  that  she  herself  was  dedicated  the  top  of  the  broken  skull  must  be  re- 

to  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  that  was  why  moved.    This   was   done,  and  in  that 

she  was  named  Marie  Francoise,  and  that  pitiable  condition  the  little  darling  lin- 

she  must  pray  to  St.  Francis  every  day  gered  for  five  weeks.    The  case  was  such 

and  ask  him  to  take  care  of  her.    I  don't  an  extraordinary  one  that  the  most  emi- 

think  she  ever  forgets  the  4  three  Hail  nent  physicians  asked  as  a  favor  to  be 

Marys '    before    his   picture,  and  she  allowed  to  watch  the  result.    And  the 

always  says  :    '  You  know  that  I  belong  poor  mother,  was  ever  grief  like  unto 

to  St.  Francis  de  Sales. '    May  that  dear,  hers  !    But  she  was  the  patient,  silent 

gentle  saint  be  a  true  father  to  her  and  watcher,  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  child,  but 

choose  her  for  one  of  his  children."  her  heart  was  in  heaven,  asking  strength 

After  bidding  them  all  good-bye,  with  and  grace  to   finish   her   work.  The 

every  best  wish  for  a  happy  Christmas,  I  physicians  still  insisted  that  the  child, 

returned  to  Uncle  B.'s  where  I  was  vis-  almost  totally  paralyzed,  was  unconscious, 

iting.  the  mother  insisted  that  she  was  not,  and 

We  had  just  returned  from  Mass  on  remembering  the  treasured  picture  of  St. 

Christmas  morning  when  a  message  came  Francis  de  Sales,  the  tender  mother  held 

to  me  from  Mr.  de  Lisle,  saying  :  "  Little  it  up  before  her,  the  little  left  hand  seized 

Joe  died  last  night."    I  could  not  be-  it  eagerly  and  clasped  it  to  her  heart, 

lieve  it,  but  when  I  reached  the  house  where  it  remained  through  life  and  in 

the  fluttering  white  scarf  on  the  bell  told  death. 

the  story,  that  an  angel  had  passed  from  Think  you  the  crucifixion  of  heart  was 
earth  to  heaven  to  join  in  the  Gloria  in  over  ?  Not  yet.  The  summit  of  Calvary 
Excelsis  Deo  which  filled  the  air,  and  was  not  reached,  nor  the  holocaust  con- 
brought  peace  to  men  of  good  will.    An  sumed,  till  Mr.  de  Lisle' s  life  ended  by 
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an  accident  on  a  street  car.  Then  her 
martyrdom  was  consummated,  the  mortal 
casket  was  consumed  in  the  crucible  of 
suffering,  to  set  the  immortal  spirit  free, 
and  after  fulfilling  every  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian wife  and  mother,  Nannie  de  Lisle, 
fortified  by  the  sacraments  of  our  blessed 
faith,  went  forth  peacefully,  nay  joyously, 
to  meet  her  God. 

Carrie's  vocation  to  the  religious  life 
was  decided,  and  after  having  completed 
her  novitiate  with  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  in  Paris,  she  was  sent  back  to 
Philadelphia,  where,  strange  to  say,  she 
found  among  the  poor  entrusted  to  her 
charge,  her  dear  old  "Mammy  Lina," 
whom  she  nursed  with  grateful  tender- 
ness, supported  in  her  last  agony,  and 
closed  her  eyes  in  death,  a  death  as  holy 
as  her  life,  which  must  have  merited  for 
her  the  reward  promised  to  the  "good 
and  faithful  servant. ' ' 

In  1880  I  met  -our  old  friend,  Mrs. 
Alex.  Roman,  nee  Kitty  Byrd.  She  and 
her  husband  were  both  pious  Catholics. 
I  had  not  heard  from  her  after  that  until 

1894,  when  Archbishop    of  a 

Western  diocese  called  to  see  us.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  he  said: 
"Oh !  whom  do  you  think  I  saw  the  other 
day?  Kitty  Byrd;  and  she  is  a  Catho- 
lic! I  was  out  of  the  city  for  several 
days,  and  on  my  return  found  on  my 
desk  three  cards,  all  containing  the  same 
name,  'Mrs.  Alex.  Roman.'  Who  was 
she  ?  On  opening  my  mail  I  found  a 
note  something  like  this: 

"  '  Most  Rev.  and  Dear  Monseigneur: 

"  4 1  stopped  in    on  my  way 

home  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  you. 
I  intended  to  stay  only  one  day,  but 
every  time  I  have  called  at  your  resi- 
dence I  was  told  that  Your  Grace  would 
be  home  on  the  following  day,  and  I 
positively  will  not  leave  this  city  till  I 
see  you  and  get  your  blessing.  I  will 
not  call  again  until  I  hear  from  you,  so  I 
beg  of  you  to  do  me  the  favor  to  send 
a  telephone  message  (as  soon  as  you 
arrive)  to  Mrs.  Alex.  Roman,  Planter's 


Hotel,  who  is  no  other  than  the  once 
harum  scarum,  Kitty  Byrd. ' 

"As  soon  as  I  read  the  note  I  called  a 
cab  and  drove  at  once  to  the  hotel, 
where  I  found  Mrs.  Roman,  a  dignified, 
matronly  lady  with  two  little  boys.  She 
was  more  than  delighted  to  see  me,  and 
she  spent  an  hour  or  more  telling  me  of 
the  conversion  of  her  mother,  her 
brothers,  her  husband  and  herself.  She 
asked  me  at  what  hour  I  would  say  Mass. 
I  told  her,  and  when  she  found  it  was  to 
be  in  my  private  chapel,  she  said :  *  Oh ! 
Archbishop,  please  let  my  little  boys 
serve  jour  Mass.  They  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  serving  such  dignitaries,  but 
they  serve  the  priest's  Mass  every  day, 
and  if  they  do  make  some  mistakes  you 
will  forgive  them.'  She  told  me  her 
husband  was  very  pious,  and  since  then 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  some 
inquiries  about  them,  and  I  was  told 
that  Mr.  Roman  was  a  remarkably  good 
man,  the  right  hand  of  his  pastor,  and 
that  it  was  an  exemplary  Catholic  family. 
A  friend  or  relative  died  not  long  ago 
and  left  Mr.  Roman  a  legacy  of  forty 
thousand  dollars,  and  I  am  sure,  from 
what  I  have  heard,  that  it  will  be  used 
well." 

As  was  predicted,  Kate  Graham  * 1  met 
her  fate  "  at  F  under  the  mistle- 
toe. She  now  lives  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  the  joyful  mother  of  seven 
children,  not  counting  the  seventy  times 
seven  red-skins  and  half-breeds  she  has 
adopted  as  her  "mission."  I  have  no 
official  statement  of  their  number,  I  only 
judge  by  the  frequent  demands  made 
upon  me  for  pictures,  scapulars,  medals, 
and  above  all,  beads  for  Lo  !  the  poor 
Indian.  Kate  was  always  fervent  and 
zealous,  but  let  us  hope  that  her  own 
children  are  not  in  the  neglige  costume 
of  poor  Caddie  Jelly  by,  whose  charitable 
mother  spent  all  her  time  in  sending 
toothpicks  and  fine-tooth  combs  to  the 
heathens  of  Boorio-booli-gah. 

The  Christmas  of  1 898  is  near  its  dawn. 
At  "Riverbound"  no  yule  log  blazes, 
neither  crimson  holly  nor  silvery  mistle- 
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toe  proclaims  a  joyous  feast,  for  Estelle's 
flaxen-haired  boy  gave  up  his  life  on  the 
blood-stained  field  of  Santiago,  and  her 
hopes  are  buried  in  the  grave, 

' '  Where  the  heart  of  her  hero  lies  low. ' ' 

He  was  her  only  son,  and  she  a  widow  ! 

And  what  are  we  doing  on  this  bright 
Christmas  morn  ?  The  joyous  bells  once 
more  peal  forth  the  angelic  song,  which 
is  echoed  and  re-echoed  on  every  side, 
and  faith  whispers  that 

"  The  Child  in  Bethlehem's  crib  that  lies 
Is  God  descended  from  the  skies." 

Let  us  awake  from  our  slumbers  and 
our  selfishness,  for  "  Jesus  will  not  dwell 


in  a  heart  that  has  not  the  courage  to 
travel  to  Bethlehem  on  a  cold  December 
night,  and  when  there  let  us  steal  one 
of  His  little  tears  to  purify  and  perfume 
our  hearts. ' ' 

On  this  day  the  Church  tells  us  that 
"the  heavens  rain  down  honey  over  all 
the  world. ' '  Oh  !  may  our  souls  as  little 
mystical  bees  remain  near  the  holy  crib 
to  lay  up  stores  of  the  honey  of  divine 
charity,  and  then  we  may  indeed — 

"Like   happy  children    make    this  a 
glorious  feast  day, 
And  sing  our  carols  with  full  heart  and 

voice; 

Jesus  has  said  He  loves  His  little  children, 
So  on  His  birthday  let  us  all  rejoice  !M 


SAINT  ANTHONY  OF  PADUA. 

By  M.  F.  Nixon. 

A LILY  in  thy  spotless  purity  ; 
In  grace  and  perfume  like  the  budding  rose 
That,  blushing,  dew-kissed,  in  my  garden  glows  ; 
A  woman  in  thy  tender  sympathy  ; 
In  mighty,  sheltering  strength,  a  stalwart  tree  ; 
All  sorrowful  amidst  poor  human  woes, 
A  gentle  river  whence  sweet  pity  flows  ; 
A  little  child  in  quaint  simplicity. 

Thou  lov'dst  all  children  for  the  sake  of  Him 

Who,  loving  thee,  came  softly  unto  thee, 

A  solace  in  the  vigils  of  the  night. 

Dear  Saint  !  We  cry  to  thee  through  shadows. dim  ; 

Come  with  thy  Christ-Child  fair  to  bring  us  light 

And  peace,  sweet  Paduan  Saint  Anthony  ! 
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Hev.  J.  B.  Mohkopp,  8.  J. 


Moderate 


Sleep,     for   the  hour      of        day  is 


crescendo 

-r—  r=> 


done, 


My  Son      and   my  God, 


my  bless  -  ed       One  ! 


mf 


lo  !    a  mys  tic  shade  Creeps  on  the  world  which 


Thou  hast  made. 
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dreams         of      my     Babe  ?  .  .  Will  not  He         who         fend  -   eth  the 


spar  -  row 


care  for 


Thee? 


Our  Lady's  Lullaby. 
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Our  Lady's  Lullaby 


Mode  rat  a. 


Rest,    Thou,  my  Je   -    su    in  hon    -  ey 


Peace !   for    the  wea    -    ry  .  .     day       is  .  .  done, 


Ped. 


My  God     and   my     Love,  .  .  My 


One.  .  . 


f>f>  r a/ i  motto. 


Our  Lady's  Lullaby. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  MISSION  LIFE  IN  THE 


PHILIPPINES. 


Letter  of  Father  Philip  Ramo  to  Father  Paul  Pastells,  Superior  of 

the  Mission. 


Reverend  and  Dear  Father,  P.  C. : 

On  your  departure  from  Butuan,  all  of 
us,  Fathers  and  Brothers,  returned  to 
our  respective  stations  to  carry  on  the 
work  assigned  to  us  by  Holy  Obedience. 

I  returned  to  Talacogon  with  Father 
Ricart,  who  was  appointed  my  assistant. 
We  got  together  our  little  belongings, 
took  provisions  for  a  month  and  a  half, 
and  started  on  our  missionary  tour.  We 
began  our  work  in  the  village  of  San 
Luis,  where  we  spent  two  days,  preach- 
ing, hearing  confessions,  baptizing  and 
marrying  those  who  were  waiting  for  our 
ministry.  Unhappily  there  were  some  of 
these  unfortunates  who  were  still  too 
much  attached  to  their  wild  life  in  the 
woods,  and  who  refused  to  hear  us  or  to 
comply  with  their  Easter  duty. 

Our  next  halt  was  at  the  settlement  of 
Basa.  The  natives  informed  us  that  they 
could  not  gather  the  whole  population, 
as  the  river  was  choked  with  trunks  of 
trees  brought  down  by  a  flood,  and  the 
crossing  was  too  dangerous.  Accordingly, 
we  agreed  to  give  them  time  to  clear  the 
stream,  and  promised  to  return  later. 
Meanwhile  we  visited  the  station  of  St. 
Agnes,  where  we  were  received  with 
great  joy,  all  the  chiefs  and  the  people 
turning  out  to  do  honor  to  the  mission- 
aries. As  we  desired  to  begin  our  work 
on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  these  good 
people  set  out  with  such  diligence  and 
zeal  to  summon  those  who  were  at  a  dis- 
tance, busy  at  the  cultivation  of  their 
fields,  that  the  various  roads  and  paths 
leading  to  the  village  were  soon  crowded 
with  natives  coming  to  the  church.  In 
an  incredibly  short  time  the  church  was 
so  thronged  with  men  and  women,  who 
had  hastened  to  be  present  at  the  reci- 
tation of  the  rosary  and  to  hear  the  first 


sermon,  that  we  felt  justified  in  promis- 
ing ourselves  a  large  spiritual  harvest  in 
this  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyards. 

After  a  very  busy  and  fatiguing  day  we 
retired  to  rest,  and  were  soon  sleeping 
soundly.  But  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  were  suddenly  aroused  by 
some  messengers  who  had  been  sent  in 
haste  from  Talacogon  to  bring  back  the 
Fathers  to  attend  to  Captain  Mauricio, 
who  had  been  dangerously  wounded  by 
some  unconverted  natives.  We  held  a 
hurried  consultation  to  determine  the 
best  course  to  be  followed,  as  the  call 
was  urgent.  Father  Ricart  proposed 
that  he  should  remain  to  carry  on  the 
work  so  happily  begun  and  that  I  should 
hasten  to  attend  the  wounded  Captain. 
But  as  I  feared  the  death  of  the  Captain 
might  be  followed  by  serious  difficulties, 
and  as  Father  Ricart,  with  his  many 
years  of  experience  in  these  missions, 
would  evidently  be  an  invaluable  adviser 
in  the  midst  of  probable  trouble,  we  fi- 
nally agreed  to  return  together. 

The  river  Maasan  happened  to  be 
much  swollen  by  a  heavy  freshet.  It  is 
always  a  dangerous  river  for  navigation, 
even  in  broad  daylight,  but  at  this  early 
hour,  with  the  darkness,  deepened  by  a 
heavily  clouded  sky,  it  was,  of  course, 
much  more  perilous,  for  we  could  not 
see  far  enough  before  or  around  us  to 
enable  us  to  move  with  safety.  However, 
as  we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  go  on,  we 
sent  a  little  boat  before  us,  manned  by 
experienced  men  who  called  out  to  us  to 
warn  us  when  any  obstacles  were  met, 
and  thus  we  managed  to  steer  our  own 
boat  safely  enough.  To  our  great  relief 
we  happily  passed  from  this  dangerous 
stream  into  the  majestic  river  Agusan. 
At  daybreak  we  found  ourselves  opposite 
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the  well  cultivated  clearing  of  Captain 
Mauricio,  where  we  had  tarried  the  day 
before,  and  whence  we  had  started  on 
our  way,  after  making  some  little  presents 
to  two  grandchildren  of  the  Captain  who 
were  ill,  and  where,  four  hours, after  our 
departure,  occurred  the  nocturnal  tra- 
gedy I  am  going  to  relate. 

Captain  Mauricio  is  well  known  to 
everybody  here  as  one  of  the  best  cap- 
tains we  have  in  the  district  of  Agusan. 
His  fidelity  to  duty,  as  captain,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  he  remained  con- 
stantly at  his  post  in  the  settlement, 
though  his  plantations  suffered  materially 
by  his  absence  from  them.  Only  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity  he  made  short 
visits  to  his  estates  and  returned  im- 
mediately. One  of  these  cases  occurred 
on  the  eleventh  of  May.  On  that  day 
he  set  out  in  a  boat,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  accompanied  by  twenty- five  picked 
men,  able-bodied  and  trustworthy,  all 
from  Talacogon,  except  three,  one  a 
newly  converted  Christian  from  Hasa,  the 
other  two  being  unconverted  Manobos. 
The  Christian  native  had  come  from 
Basa  to  Talacogon,  and  had  been  joined, 
on  the  way,  by  two  Manobos  who  stated 
that  they  were  going  to  Talacogon  to 
find  work,  as  they  needed  a  little  money 
to  make  some  purchases  from  the  Chi- 
nese traders.  As  Captain  Mauricio 
needed  some  laborers,  he  took  along  the 
native  Christians  and  the  two  unbelievers. 
These  two  left  their  spears  and  shields  at 
Talacogan,in  the  house  of  the  Inspector  of 
Basa,  where  they  had  lodged;  but  they 
kept  their  knives.  As  there  were  no 
oars  for  them,  the  Captain  placed  them 
near  him  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and 
perceiving  that  they  wore  their  knives  at 
their  girdles,  he  directed  them  to  lay 
them  aside,  which  they  did. 

When  they  reached  the  Captain's 
plantation,  they  steered  for  the  little 
wharf,  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
Captain  was  making  ready  to  step  ashore, 
the  two  Manobos  seized  their  long  knives 
suddenly  and  buried  them  in  the  back  of 
the  unsuspecting  Captain  so  deeply  that 


the  points  of  the  weapons  came  out 
through  his  breast.  Feeling  himself 
wounded,  the  Captain  cried  out  :  "  Ser- 
pents !  Serpents  !  "  and  leaped  into  the 
water  to  make  for  the  shore,  but  not  be- 
fore they  had  again  plunged  their  knives 
into  his  liver.  Then  the  wretches  fell 
upon  the  Captain's  escort,  to  fight  their 
way  through  them  and  to  make  their 
escape.  Whilst  some  of  our  men  were 
beating  off  this  unexpected  assault,  others 
threw  themselves  into  the  water  to  help 
the  Captain  ashore,  for  the  water  there 
was  very  deep.  The  noise  of  the  scuffle 
and  the  cries  of  the  men  brought  out  the 
Captain's  wife  and  daughter  with  their 
servants.  All  rushed  down  to  the  shore, 
just  as  the  Captain  was  being  brought  to 
the  land  by  his  men.  When  they  saw 
the  gaping  wounds  in  the  Captain's  body, 
all  were  for  a  moment  paralyzed  with 
grief  and  terror.  But  they  were  quickly 
aroused  by  the  Captain's  voice  as  he  kept 
on  repeating:  "  My  God,  my  God, 
have  mercy  on  me  !  ()  Holy  Virgin, 
help  me  !  Quick,  send  for  the  Fathers, 
send  for  the  Fathers,  for  I  am  dying  !  " 
Meanwhile  the  blood  was  flowing  in  three 
great  streams  from  the  three  ghastly 
wounds  he  had  received,  and  they  had 
no  appliances  for  stanching  the  flow  of 
blood.  Suddenly  his  wife  began  to  tear 
off  portions  of  her  clothing  with  which 
she  wiped  away  the  blood  and  made 
bandages  for  the  wounds,  but  in  vain; 
the  blood  still  continued  to  flow  and 
could  not  be  stopped. 

In  their  helplessness  and  dismay,  they 
resolved  to  carry  the  Captain  back,  in  all 
haste,  to  Talacogon,  and  despatched  some 
of  the  hardiest  of  their  number  to  fetch 
the  Father.  These  were  the  brave  fel- 
lows who  summoned  us  and  brought  us 
back  with  them  to  the  Captain;  and  it 
was  a  little  after  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing when  we  reached  the  scene  of  the 
fatal  tragedy.  But  to  return  to  our 
journey. 

At  about  half  past  four  we  perceived  a 
boat-load  of  armed  men  coming  towards 
us.    When  they  saw  us  they  all  stood  up 
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and  we  learned  from  them  that  they  had 
come  to  escort  us.  About  half  an  hour 
later  another  armed  band  rowed  by  on 
the  way  to  Basa  to  bring  away  the  chief 
of  that  village,  whom  they  supposed  to  be 
in  danger  from  the  heathen  savages. 
From  them  we  learned  that  the  Captain 
had  breathed  his  last  in  the  boat,  before 
reaching  Talacogon.  I  directed  these 
men  to  instruct  the  Captain  of  the  Basa 
district  to  come  to  me  at  Talacogon 
immediately. 

When  we  reached  Talacogon,  Brother 
Gavirondo  informed  us  that  the  body  of 
the  Captain  had  reached  them  at  about 
three  o'clock  that  morning.  The  news 
of  his  death  spread  rapidly,  and  the  whole 
settlement  resounded  with  loud  cries 
and  lamentation  and  weeping.  Another 
piece  of  news  received  from  Brother 
Gavirondo  was  that  one  of  the  murderers 
of  the  Captain  had  already  met  with 
just  retribution,  and  was  lying  dead  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  We  went  down 
to  the  place,  which  was  near  our  resi- 
dence, and  there  we  saw  the  body  lying 
prone  on  the  shore,  so  hacked  and 
mangled  that  it  looked  as  if  every  man 
who  passed  to  or  from  the  boats  had 
given  him  a  blow  or  a  spear- thrust  to 
satisfy  the  common  rage  of  the  whole 
people  against  him  who  had  murdered 
their  Captain.  When  we  asked  how  they 
had  contrived  to  secure  the  murderer  so 
quickly,  we  heard  the  following  story  : 

On  the  way  back  to  Talacogon,  the  dying 
Captain  sent  back  four  of  his  men  to  the 
plantation  to  gather  the  tools  and  farm- 
ing implements  left  behind,  to  shut  and 
secure  the  doors,  and  to  attend  to  what- 
ever else  had  been  left  in  disorder  at  the 
moment  of  their  great  calamity.  These 
men,  armed  with  spear  and  shield,  set 
out  in  a  small  boat,  and  made  the  land- 
ing-place. As  they  were  preparing  to 
step  ashore,  a  man  rose  suddenly  from 
behind  some  bushes  close  at  hand,  and 
rushed  forward  with  his  long  knife  up- 
lifted, and  attacked  the  nearest  of  our 
men,  who  was  what  they  here  style  the 
guardian,  that  is  the  man  who  rows  at  the 


bow.  Happily  this  man  had  always  been 
uncommonly  agile  and  very  dexterous  in 
the  use  of  their  native  weapons,  and  his 
conversion  to  Christianity  had  not  les- 
sened his  skill.  He  deftly  parried  the 
blow  of  his  assailant  and  by  his  skilful  use 
of  the  shield  soon  closed  with  the  wretch, 
disarmed  him,  and  hurled  his  knife  into 
the  stream.  The  enraged  savage  rushed 
to  the  boat,  for  all  this  had  been  done  in 
a  moment,  and  endeavored  to  overturn 
it,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  throw  the  three 
men  into  the  water,  to  seize  a  spear,  and 
to  murder  them  one  by  one.  But  before 
he  had  time  to  do  any  harm,  the  guard- 
ian pierced  him  through  the  heart  with 
his  spear,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  his 
wicked  career.  When  our  men  had  time 
to  look  at  the  corpse,  they  immediately 
recognized  him  as  one  of  the  assassins  of 
their  Captain. 

As  our  men  were  only  four  and  sus- 
pected that  there  might  be  other  savages 
secreted  in  or  about  the  house,  they 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  return,  for 
the  time,  to  Talacogon  and  to  take 
along  the  dead  body  of  the  assassin. 

Several  hours  had  passed  since  the 
death  of  our  Captain,  and  some  anxiety 
began  to  be  felt  because  some  of  his 
party  had  not  returned.  Accordingly  a 
party  of  armed  men  was  sent  out  to  seek 
them.  The  party,  on  reaching  the 
Captain's  plantation,  made  an  examina- 
tion of  the  premises.  They  found  the 
dead  body  of  Apolinario  Libando,  still 
grasping  his  weapon,  with  a  deep  wound 
in  the  region  of  the  liver  and  in  a  posi- 
tion which  showed  that  he  had  fought  till 
he  fell.  They  brought  back  his  body  to 
Talacogon  and  it  was  received,  as  the 
Captain's  had  been,  with  loud  weeping 
and  wailing.  Another  search  was  made 
for  another  absent  member  of  the  band, 
and  on  the  following  day  his  body  was 
found  floating  on  the  Agusan  river,  near 
Guadalupe.  A  long  knife  had  been  thrust 
through  his  middle,  from  right  to  left, 
and  through  the  large  opening  thus  made 
his  bowels  had  gushed  out.  This  was 
Gregorio  Libando,  a  brother  of  Apolin- 
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ario.  Both  were  married  and  left  their 
wives  and  little  children  in  mourning  and 
destitution.  A  third  member  of  the 
Captain's  escort,  Gregorio  Guerrero, 
though  seriously  wounded,  was  brought 
alive  to  his  own  house,  where  I  visited  him. 
He  seemed  to  me  to  have  but  a  few  days 
to  live  unless  God  should  be  pleased  to 
work  a  miracle  for  his  recovery,  through 
the  St.  Ignatius  water  which  I  gave  him 
to  drink.  After  offering  what  consolation 
I  could  [to  the  family  of  the  wounded 
man,  I  left  them  a  preparation  for  cleans- 
ing and  dressing  the  wound,  and  sent 
them  all  we  could  find  in  the  residence, 
that  might  be  of  service  to  them.  As  I 
was  obliged  to  set  out  for  the  missions  of 
the  Jibon  and  Suribao,  I  administered  the 
last  Sacraments  to  Guerrero,  and  gave 
repeated  directions  to  Brother  Gavirondo 
to  furnish  the  family  with  all  they  might 
need.  I  was  at  that  time  suffering  from 
a  fall  I  had  at  La  Paz,  and  I  was  using 
an  ointment  given  me  by  Brother  Vila- 
nova  at  Butuan  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  Gregorio  needed  it  much  more  than 
I  did,  and  I  left  it  with  Brother  Gavir- 
ondo for  the  patient. 

I  started  from  Talacogon  with  the  con- 
viction that  if  God  did  not  work  a  miracle 
through  the  St.  Ignatius  water,  Gregorio 
Guerrero  would  be  a  dead  man  in  a  few 
days.  But,  thank  God,  I  soon  received 
good  tidings  of  him,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  his  condition  continued  until  on 
my  return,  I  found  him  nearly  as  well  as 
before  he  was  wounded.  When  I  visited 
him  he  was  sitting  up,  playing  with  his 
little  son  whom  he  held  in  his  arms.  I 
believe  that  the  St.  Ignatius  water  wrought 
the  cure. 

The  news  of  this  bloody  tragedy  spread 
like  wild  fire  through  the  communities  of 
Christian  natives.  Their  captains  and 
lieutenants,  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
neighboring  settlements,  attended  the 
funeral  of  the  victims.  So  great  was  the 
impression  made  by  the  event  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Talacogon,  that  they  feared, 
for  a  time,  to  visit  their  plantations,  for 
tb  <  imagined  that  they  would  be  likely 


to  find  armed  Manobos  lying  in  wait  to 
murder  them. 

When  the  commandant  at  Butuan 
was  informed  of  this  event,  he  sent  an 
order  to  the  First  Lieutenant  of  Talacogon 
to  seize  and  imprison  the  murderers.  But 
the  Lieutenant  is  an  invalid  and  moreover 
rather  pusillanimous,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Talacogon  are  terrorized  and  miserably 
poor,  and  the  armed  force  at  this  post  is 
short  of  ammunition,  for  their  old  fash- 
ioned guns  look  as  if  they  might  have 
been  taken  from  Noah's  Ark;  there  is  no 
initiative  here,  there  are  no  men,  no 
arms,  no  resources  sufficient  to  subdue 
the  Manobos,  to  seize  the  criminal  who 
succeeded  in  escaping,  and  to  call  to  ac- 
count his  chief,  Maya,  who  is  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  so  many  crimes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  l 
the  unconverted  Manobos  are  not  having 
everything  their  own  way,  for  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  well  frightened  themselves, 
for  they  seem  to  suspect  that  there  will 
be  a  general  rising  against  them,  and 
they  are  keeping  out  of  sight  at  a  distance 
from  us.  We  are  assured  that  it  would 
now  take  at  least  three  days  to  reach 
Maya,  who  is  said  to  be  eager  to  meet 
the  Father  in  order  to  assure  him  of  his 
innocence.  He  has  sent  a  fine  candle  to 
the  Captain  at  San  Luis,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  present  it,  in  person,  to  the 
widow  of  Mauricio,  as  a  token  of  his  in- 
nocence. But  the  handsome  lance  left 
at  the  house  of  the  Inspector  of  Basa, 
by  the  assassin,  who  was  afterwards  killed, 
is  said,  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know,  to  be  Maya's  own  ;  and  when  we 
remember  too,  his  many  crimes,  it  is  not 
easy  to  believe  his  profession  of  inno- 
cence. 

Several  captains  of  other  communities 
who  are  hostile  to  Maya,  because  their 
people  have  suffered  much  at  his  hands, 
have  promised,  in  case  he  makes  any 
movement  against  Talacogon,  to  come  to 
our  assistance,  for  they  all  desire  to  put 
an  end  to  the  ascendancy  of  that  wily 
savage.  But  there  is  no  one  to  take  the 
initiative  and  animate  our  poor  Indians, 
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who  would  think  themselves  invincible  if 
they  were  supported  by  a  few  well  armed 
soldiers.  If  your  Reverence  could  man- 
age to  have  some  soldiers  sent  to  take  an 
active  part  against  the  Manobos,  it  would 
soon  be  all  up  with  those  savages  who  still 
remain  hostile  to  our  missions.  Here  all 
the  judicial  procedures  have  been  taken 
and  the  documents  have  been  sent  to 
Surigao  ;  but  all  the  coming  and  going 
about  the  investigation  takes  up  much 
precious  time,  and  when  the  authorities 
there  finally  make  up  their  minds  to 
do  something,  it  will  perhaps  be  too 
late. 

It  seems  to  me .  that  the  great  crime 
committed  by  the  Manobos  is  too  atro- 
cious to  be  allowed  to  go  unpunished. 
Considering  that  the  Manobos  have 
murdered  the  best  captain  we  had  in  the 
Agusan  missions,  besides  Gregorio  Lib- 
ando,  an  official,  and  his  brother  Apolin- 
ario,  and  that  they  almost  fatally  wounded 


Gregorio  Guerrero,  and  moreover  that  it 
seems  very  likely  that  the  fear  of  a  strong 
force  well  anned  would  bring  the  Manobos 
who  are  now  hiding  among  the  hills  of 
Basa,  of  San  Luis,  of  Santa  Ines  and 
Concordia,  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
mercy  and  protection  of  the  missionaries, 
there  is  great  hope  that  they  might  thus 
be  brought  to  form  a  community  under 
our  care,  to  be  eventually  converted  and 
baptized  and  to  renounce  their  wild  and 
wandering  life  as  savages. 

I  beg  you,  then,  to  see  if  you  can  ob- 
tain a  detachment  of  troops,  well  equipped 
and  well  supplied  with  food,  for  our  poor 
people  have  no  means  of  furnishing  any  ; 
and  then  those  savages  would  no  longer 
remain  a  terror  and  a  menace  to  our 
peaceful  Christian  communities. 

I  recommend  myself  to  your  Holy 
sacrifices  and  prayers. 

Your  servant  in  Christ, 

Felipe  Ramo,  S.J. 


OUR  LADY  OF  TOURNAY. 

By  Rev.  C.  W.  Barraud,  S.J. 

^T~^HE  walls  of  fairTournay 

Are  'leaguered  by  the  foe. 
Another  night,  another  day, 
And  we  must  yield  the  town,  they  say, 

Whether  we  will  or  no. 
Pray  to  our  Lady,  pray 
For  love  of  fair  Tournay. 

Loud  ring  the  bells  and  long, 

While  to  our  Lady's  feet 
All,  all  the  loving  people  throng, 
With  earnest  prayer  and  pious  song, 

Her  succor  to  entreat. 
Pray  to  Our  Lady,  pray 
For  love  of  fair  Tournay. 
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The  mayor  hath  knelt  him  down 
Before  Our  Lady's  shrine  : 
' i  O  Virgin,  by  thy  sweet  renown, 

If  ever  thou  hast  loved  this  town, 
Pray  to  thy  Son  divine — 

Pray,  gentle  maiden,  pray 

For  love  of  thine  own  Tournay. ' ' 

Thus  with  devotion  meet 
The  ponderous  keys  he  laid 

Down  at  the  Blessed  "Mother's  feet. 

Silent  and  dark  was  every  street, 
And  still  the  people  prayed  : 
"  Pray,  Holy  Mary,  pray 

For  thine  own,  thine  own  Tournay." 

But  when  the  morning  brake 
Our  watchmen  cried  aloud, 

And  sleepers  shudder  as  they  wake 

To  ask  what  shouts  the  ramparts  shake. 
Hark  !  'tis  the  grateful  crowd  : 
' '  Glory  to  her  this  day 

Who  hath  rescued  fair  Tournay. ' ' 

No  foes  are  now  in  sight, 
Their  host  hath  fled  in  fear, 

Scattered  and  routed  in  one  night, 

Not  by  the  force  of  human  might, 
But  by  a  Virgin's  prayer. 

This  is  Our  Lady's  day, 

Queen,  queen  of  her  own  Tournay. 
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By  M.  M.  Halvey. 


N  L  Y  nine  months  ago, 
the  Messenger,  in  a 
concise  and  exhaus- 
tive article,  drew 
attention  to  the 
story  of  Catholic 
Philadelphia,  her 
spiritual  growth  and 
material  prosperity, 
as  evidenced  by 
the  number  and 
magnificence  of  her 
religious  institutions. 

A  wonderful  story, 
truly,    of  what  the 
writer  termed  "  the 
expansion  of  ninety 
years  "  dating  from  the  establishment  of 
her  Episcopal  See  in  1808. 

The  scope  of  the  sketch,  however,  as 
explained  at  its  outset,  dealing  only  with 
those  institutions  brought  topographically 
to  the  notice  of  travellers  on  the  main 
lines  of  the  great  railroads  centering  in 
Philadelphia,  forbade  the  mentioning  of 
many  others  equally  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. 

This  apparent  exclusion  was,  in  reality, 
but  a  postponement,  made  necessary,  as 
was  the  plan  of  classification  adopted,  by 
the  superabundance  of  material  at  the 
command  of  the  writer  who  chooses 
Catholic  Philadelphia  for  a  subject — an 
abundance  only  to  be  described  by  that 
well-worn  phrase  ' '  the  embarrassment  of 
riches. ' ' 

Therefore,  are  Messenger  readers  in- 
vited once  more  to  consider  Broad  Street 
Station  as  the  starting  point  of  a  similar 
tour  of  observation,  taking  this  time  the 
route  known  in  railroad  parlance  as  "  the 
Schuylkill  Division.'' 

Less  familiar  to  the  traveller  on  busi- 
ness intent  than  the  great  trunk  roads 
connecting  the  marts  of  trade  and  com- 


merce must  be,  tourist  and  antiquary  on 
the  other  hand,  * '  who  would  push  inquiry 
to  the  birth  and  springtime  of  our  state," 
give  this  division  honored  place  in  their 
itinerary  ;  it  traverses  the  country  of  the 
"Lenape" — traditions  of  whose  occu- 
pancy are  shared,  not  superseded,  by 
those  glorious  later  ones  of  Revolution- 
ary days,  that  cluster  round  the  course  of 
the  historic  Schuylkill. 

If,  however,  the  sight-seer  were  espe- 
cially interested  in  Catholic  reminiscence 
and  achievement,  this  region,  heretofore, 
would  scarcely  be  suggested  as  a  prom- 
ising field  ot  investigation,  while  for 
such,  Philadelphia's  own  attractions  are 
manifold. 

Hers  are  "old  St.  Joseph's"  quaint 
and  well  beloved,  the  nursery  of  that 
seedling  of  Faith,  now  grown  to  such 
wondrous  umbrageousness  and  fruition, 
St.  Mary's,  whose  grey  walls  witnessed 
the  solemn  Thanksgiving  service  for  in- 
dependence practically  achieved,  and 
whose  annals  are  rife  with  reminders  of 
the  infant  Republic,  with  St.  Augustine's 
and  Holy  Trinity  completing  the  quartette 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century  constituted 
the  possessions  of  the  old  Faith  in  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love  and  religious 
toleration. 

Churches,  there  are  too,  with  later 
memories  of  peril  survived  and  opposition 
outlived,  while  in  the  heart  of  the  storied 
section,  the  archives  of  the  American 
Catholic  Historical  Society  proffer  treas- 
ures of  relic  and  record,  to  help  toward 
the  better  understanding  of  those  de- 
parted conditions. 

The  same  fascinating  concurrence  of 
religious  and  national  interest  marks  oc- 
casionally the  history  of  the  state,  of 
which  Father  Harding,  officially  men- 
tioned as  "Mr.  Harding,  a  popish  priest, " 
reported  by  request  of  the  Governor  in 
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1757,  that  his  flock  scattered  throughout 
its  entire  extent,  numbered,  men,  women 
and  children,  two  thousand  souls. 

Remembering  the  vast  area  through 
which  this  congregation  was  distributed, 
we  can  readily  understand  how  few  and 
scattered  its  members  must  have  been  in 
that  strip  of  Montgomery  County,  now 
traversed  by  the  Schuylkill  Division  R.  R. 
for  the  twenty  odd  miles  of  our  tour.  Of 
these  miles,  several  are  within  city  limits 
as  at  present  defined,  and  there  are,  there- 
fore, occasional  views  of  one  or  other  of 
the  beautiful  churches  referred  to  in  the 
former  article,  each  worthy  of  special 
notice  were  such  possible. 

The  boundary  line  is  marked  by  a 
quarry,  now  disused,  of  the  well  known 
Montgomery  County  soapstone,  speci- 
mens of  which  are  still  prized  by  collect- 
ors, because  of  the  garnets  with  which  the 
stone  is  frequently  studded — a  fact  we 
find  mentioned  by  the  old  chroniclers  of 
local  peculiarities. 

Now,  our  railroad  time  table,  usually 
consulted  for  information  regarding  hours 
of  arrival  and  departure  alone,  becomes 
interesting;  the  names  of  the  way  stations, 
so  closely  set  along  the  route,  are  to  the 
initiated  as  veritable  milestones — not 
alone  of  distance  but  of  chronological 
progress.  In  their  etymology  and  ap- 
plication the  story  of  early  settlement, 
struggle  and  development  is  tersely  told, 
bestowed  as  they  have  been  by  Indian, 
Swede,  Dutch  and  Welsh,  who,  in  turn 
possessed  the  land,  and  thus  sought  to 
express  in  nomenclature  some  peculiarity 


of  environment,  or  occasionally,  the 
mere  fact  of  family  proprietorship. 

Conshohocken — a  name  of  distinct- 
ly Indian  origin,  and  Norristown — 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  its  Quaker 
purchaser — interest  us  as  possessing 
Catholic  churches  erected  at  periods 
sufficiently  early  to  justify  their  classi- 
fication amongst  the  pioneer  efforts  of 
Catholicity  in  the  state — St.  Patrick's 
of  Norristown  dating  from  1837,  and 
St.  Matthew's  of  Conshohocken  from 
1850. 

Port  Indian  and  Port  Kennedy  nearby, 
speak  respectively  of  the  red  man,  once 
supreme  in  this,  his  4 *  happy  hunting 
ground  "  and  the  white  settler,  who  here 
at  least  supplanted  him  only  by  right  of 
fair  and  honorable  purchase;  hence  the 
assertion  of  the  local  historian  that  record 
has  not  been  found  of  a  single  case  of 
bloodshed  between  the  white  man  and  his 
Indian  predecessor  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  Montgomery  County. 

A  few  moments  more  are  ours  of  rush 
and  rumble  singularly  at  variance  with  the 
quiet  beauty  of  the  country  landscape, 
on  one  side  permitting  glimpses  of  the 
placid  river  stealing  cityward,  on  the 
other,  patches  of  shadowy  woodland 
where  the  trail  made  by  moccasined  feet 
would  seem  more  in  keeping  than  this 
pathway  forged  by  steel  and  steam. 

A  glance  at  the  railway  guide  tells  us 
"  Protectory  " — twenty-three  miles  from 
Broad  Street — a  glance  out,  and  upward, 
before  stepping  on  the  rustic  platform, 
assures  us,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
heavily-lettered  placard  on  the  slope  ad- 
jacent, that  we  have  reached  our  destina- 
tion, the  Mecca  of  Catholic  Philadelphia 
to-day,  the  noble  landmark  of  progress 
and  paternity,  destined  to  impress  pos- 
terity with  the  wisdom  and  energy  and 
resourcefulness  of  him  who  originated, 
labored,  and  achieved  for  the  sake  of  the 
"  little  ones  "  committed  to  his  charge  as 
Father  in  Christ  of  a  great  Archdiocese. 

In  Archbishop  Ryan's  hold,  the  cro- 
zier  has  ever  been  reminiscent  of  that 
staff  which  stayed  the  Feet  of  the  Good 
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Shepherd  through  the  weary  search  for 
the  weaklings  of  His  fold:  it  is  indeed 
fitting  that  this  Protectory,  the  project 
which  he  himself  hopes  will  be  the  crown 
of  his  career,  should  perpetuate  his 
memory  thus,  with  fidelity  and  accuracy, 
as  the  comforter  of  the  sorrowful,  the 
rescuer  of  the  imperilled,  the  lover  of  the 
little  children,  whose  angels  look  upon 
the  face  of  the  Father  in  heaven. 

Like  a  crown  of  gleaming  topaz,  sur- 
mounted by  the  golden  cross  enblematic 
of  that  highest  sovereignty  of  the  Cruci- 
fied, the  group  of  Protectory  buildings 
rests  on  the  brow  of  the 
gentle  acclivity,  and  to- 
ward them  winds  a  wide 
gravelled  pathway,  on  and 
upward,  from  the  station. 


This  first  committee  named,  had  for 
chairman,  Very  Rev.  E.  F.  Prender- 
gast,  V.G.,  now  the  honored  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  ;  Rev.  J.  F. 
Loughlin,  D.  D.,  its  popular  Chancellor, 
and  Fathers  Thos.  J.  Barry,  and  John  W. 
Shanahan,  all  names  associated  with  pre- 
vious successes  in  various  field  of  dioc- 
esan effort. 

When  the  pressure  of  many  important 
charges  necessitated  later  Father  Shana- 
han's  withdrawal  from  active  participa- 
tion in  committee  duty,  it  was,  as  the 
Very  Rev.  Chairman  has  remarked,  with 


OLD  DAM  AT  VALLEY  FORGE. 

Nothing  more  advantageous  than  this 
site  could  have  been  offered,  even  in 
this  valley  of  the  Schuylkill,  of  which  it 
has  been  said,  that  few  regions  in  any 
country  can  boast  for  the  same  distance 
of  more  varied  scenic  attractions. 

Its  selection  was  the  result  of  diligent 
search  on  the  part  of  one  energetic  mem- 
ber, and  the  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
committee  appointed  for  this  important 
task  by  His  Grace,  who,  with  his  wonted 
ability  to  do  all  things  well,  made  unerring 
choice  throughout  the  arrangements  of 
those  best  fitted  for  their  allotted  parts. 


the  record  of  heroic  work 
performed  in  this  impor- 
tant preliminary,  and  an 
acquired  acquaintance  with 
the  traditions  and  topog- 
raphy of  Montgomery 
County  that  an  archivist 
might  envy. 
The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  who  was 
of  course  member  4 '  ex-officio ' '  of  all 
committees,  had  doubtless,  preconceived 
ideas  of  desirable  location,  as  of  all  other 
details  of  the  dearly  cherished  project. 
Those  who  recall  his  loyal  admiration  of 
true  patriotism,  and  his  consistent  atti- 
tude in  placing  the  duties  of  good  citizen- 
ship only  second  to  the  obligations  of 
Catholicity,  will  see  in  the  fortunate 
availability  of  this  historic  tract  for  the 
purpose  desired,  another  of  the  happy 
coincidences  which  mark  every  turn  of 
his  memorable  career. 
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The  district  long  known  as  Fatlands, 
now  Protectory,  is  an  angle  of  Providence 
Township,  fronting  on  one  side  the 
Schuylkill,  the  "  hidden  river"  (Scheulen- 
Kil)  of  its  Dutch  discoverers,  and  on  the 
other,  the  creek  wearing  still  the  name 
"  Perkiomen"  given  by  the  aborigines, 
and  meaning  in  their  descriptive  tongue 
' '  where  the  cranberries  grow. ' '  Protec- 
tory farm  comprises  one  hundred 
and  seventy- two  acres,  and  much 
of  this,  including  and  immediately 
surrounding  the  building  site,  is  an 
elevated  plateau,  from  which  the 
spires  of  distant  Philadelphia  are 
visible. 

At  its  base  on  the  side  opposite 
the  main  entrance,  which  overlooks 
our  ascent  from  the  station,  flows 
the  river,  invisible  from  our  view- 
point, but  separating  the  Protectory 
from  the  striking  background  against 
which  the  warm  hues  of  roof  and 
ower  and  gleaming  cross  are  so 


they  look  down  upon  that  Valley  Forge, 
where  in  peril  and  hardship  that  tried 
men's  souls  was  fashioned  and  tempered 
the  trusty  weapon  of  national  independ- 
ence. 

Near  by  is  Fatland  Ford,  crossed  in 
turn  by  the  British  and  the  army  of 
Washington,  and  all  around  the  atmos- 
phere of  association,  to  which  happy  al- 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  HOUSE, 
727-733  PWE  sr., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

lusion  has  been 
frequently  made 
by  His  Grace  and 
other  noted 
speakers  at  the 
various  exercises 
held  upon  the 
grounds. 

Local  traditions 
linger  also,  well 

effective,  a  background  of  steep  hills  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
wooded  to  the  summit,  their  ruggedness  the  homely  virtues  of  industry  and  applica- 
veiled  and  softened  by  the  blue  haze  of  tion  within  the  sheltering  walls  of  the 

Protectory,  and  others  illustrating  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  close  communion  with 
Nature,  opportunity  for  which  has  been 
wisely  assured  its  inmates. 

It  was  on  a  farm  immediately  adjoin- 


ST.  JOHN'S  MALE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM, 
WESTMINSTER  AVENUE  AND  49th  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


distance. 

On  the  chart  of  history  these  hills 
stand  boldly  forth  with  no  hindering 
mistiness  of  outline,  but  rather  the  dis- 
tinctness of  an  unrivalled  distinction,  for 
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BASK  HAM.  TEAM,  ST.   JOHN'S  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 
C.YMNASTIC  CLASS,    '98,   ST.   JOSEPH'S  HOME. 
GRAI  >t'ATES,   '96,  ST.  JOSEPH'S  HOME. 
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ing  this  that  Audubon  conceived  the  plan 
of  his  great  work  and  laid  its  foundation; 
not  far  away  are  the  fields  where  David 
Rittenhouse  labored,  pausing  frequently 
to  jot  down  mathematical  calculations  on 
farm  fences,  and  even  the  handles  of  the 
plough  he  followed.  Wilson,  the  natur- 
alist, caught  his  earliest  inspiration  on 
those  adjacent  Schuylkill  banks,  where, 
too,  says  Watson,  ' '  the  first  spade  was 
set  to  excavate  the  first  public  canal  at- 
tempted in  the  United  States." 

Thus,  for  almost  three  hundred  years, 
calumet  and  sword,  ploughshare  and  pen 
have  left  their  trace  on  these  simple 
country  annals,  and  now  a  closing  cen- 
tury sees  duly  inaugurated  the  paramount 
sway  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  here  set  for 
the  salvation  of  many. 

So  it  is  that  while  our  approaching 
footsteps,  bringing  before  us  the  storied 
surroundings,  seemed  to  wake  for  each  its 
concomitant  reminiscence,  once  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  Gothic  door- 
way, mere  natural  impressions  fade,  and 
one  feels  the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
undertaking  here  perfected,  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  help  of  Him,  whose  word 
must  remain  while  all  else  shall  pass 
away. 

The  solidity  of  the  structure,  so  ap- 
parent on  closer  view,  seems  to  us  sym- 
bolic, while  to  the  practical  mind  the  re- 
cital of  the  various  tests  of  strength  and 


durability,  made  during  the  progress  of 
its  erection,  is  extremely  interesting. 

Philadelphia  visitors  perceive  the 
similarity  of  the  material  employed  to 
that  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
city's  great  Bourse  Building,  and  whether 
sharing  or  not,  the  knowledge,  now  so 
general,  of  its  proven  superiority,  all  must 
admit  that,  in  combination  with  the  cela- 
don-tiled roof,  these  walls  of  faced  brick 
lend  to  the  landscape  here  the  note  of 
warm  coloring  needed  to  enhance  its  pic- 
turesqueness. 

There  is  always  an  admiring  pause  be- 
fore the  arched  doorway — a  tribute  to  its 
beauty  of  curve  and  detail,  which  is  bet- 
ter conveyed  by  illustration  than  written 
description. 

It  was  at  first  intended  that  this  arch, 
with  its  graceful  upspringing  tower, 
should  be  the  central  point  from  which 
the  buildings  might  extend  wing-wise, 
but  it  has  been  since  decided  to  defer 
the  erection  of  one  wing  until  the  neces- 
sity for  increased  accommodation  arises, 
while,  with  this  contingency  a  possibility 
of  the  near  future,  all  such  fundamental 
arrangements  as  kitchen  and  refectory 
space — cooking  and  heating  facilities — 
have  been  made  on  the  generous  basis  of 
the  original  plan. 

As  the  heavy  oaken  door  uncloses  we 
pass  into  the  entrance  hall,  from  its 
spaciousness   and   perfection  of  detail, 
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one  of  the  chiet  architectural  attractions 
of  the  building.  On  its  right  are  the 
office  and  reception  rooms,  and  directly 
before  us  as  we  enter,  is  the  wide,  central 
stairway  of  quartered  oak  in  the  natural 
finish,  as  all  the  interior  fittings  are. 

In  the  hall  of  every  home,  the  first 
pause  past  the  opening  door,  there  is 
always,  for  those  trained  in  observation, 
a  suggestion  of  what  life  means  within 
those  limits,  a  hint  of  the  dominant  in- 
fluences of  the  household,  and  of  this 
theory,  the  hall  of  the  Catholic  Protectory 
is  rather  an  exemplar  than  an  exception. 

Sunlight  meets  the  visitor  like  smiles 
of  greeting,  and  flings  across  the  tesse- 
lated  floor,  as  though  in  welcome,  a  net- 
work of  soft  tints  outvying  the  mere  ma- 
terial products  of  Eastern  looms.  The 
path  thus  outlined  leads  to  its  own  van- 
tage point  of  entrance,  whence  has  been 
borrowed  all  this  glow  and  color — the 
tall  window,  technically  described  as  a 
*•  triplet  "  because  of  its  trio  of  panels — 
which  is  set  at  the  first  turn  of  the  great 
stairway,  elevated  but  a  few  steps  above 
the  hall.  Exquisite  it  is  in  conception 
and  execution,  the  joy  of  artist  and  con- 
noisseur, but  more  than  a  mere  thing  of 
beauty  to  the  many,  who,  artistic  only  in 
appreciation,  see  in  its  pictured  story,  the 


source  of  that  inspiration  which  moved 
the  heart  of  the  founder  to  gather  the 
waifs  and  strays  of  his  fold,  and  throw 
around  them  here  the  strong  shield  ot 
home  influence  and  association. 

For  the  story  of  the  window  is  the 
story  of  Nazareth  ! 

Its  central  figure  is  the  Divine  Boy, 
as  He  might  have  looked  on  the  day, 
when,  turning  from  Jerusalem  and  the 
doctors,  He  went  down  to  the  home  and 
workshop  with  Mary  and  Joseph  "and 
was  subject  to  them."  On  the  one  side 
is  the  Mother,  her  pictured  gaze  an  un- 
spoken benediction,  and  on  the  other 
the  foster  father,  privileged  to  protect 
and  provide  for  the  holy  home — that  un- 
changeable model  of  all  homes  which 
have  been,  or  shall  be,  through  the  cen- 
turies dividing  Nazareth  from  the  Valley 
of  Jehosophat. 

The  spirit  of  that  wondrous  domesticity 
already  pervades  the  quiet  interior,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  strong  shall 
be  its  blessed  influence  in  the  coming 
days,  upon  the  impressionable  heart  of 
boyhood  learning  here  the  lesson  of  that 
busy  workshop  and  simple  home,  of  those 
days  and  nights  of  toil  and  prayer  and 
preparation,  the  lesson  of  that  un- 
paralleled humility  and  love. 
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Here  shall  rise,  unprompted,  the 
wordless  prayer  for  Mary's  help,  for 
Joseph's  guidance — here  shall  come  to 
many  the  saving  belief  in  her  universal 
motherhood  and  His  unceasing  interces- 
sion, and  here  it  would  seem  to-day  can 
be  most  fitly  told  the  history  of  the  Pro- 
tectory, its  inception,  development  and 
progress. 

With  our  realization  of  that  perfect 
home  revivified,  we  can  appreciate  more 
fully  the  strength  and  urgency  of  the 
necessity  which  appealed  so  powerfully  to 
prelate,  priests  and  people,  already  bear- 
ing what  might  be  considered  due  share 
of  burden  and  responsibility. 

It  was  on  Easter  Sunday  of  '95,  the 
twenty-third  anniversary  of  that  "hal- 
lowed morning  in  the  faraway"  which 
had  witnessed  his  elevation  to  the  hier- 
archy he  was  destined  to  adorn,  that  Arch- 
bishop Ryan  made  the  first  public  an- 
nouncement regarding  the  projected  Pro- 
tectory for  so  many  years  his  heart's  de- 
sire. Ever  true  to  the  beautiful  charac- 
teristic shared  by  all  who  seek  to  follow 
in  the  Master's  footsteps,  the  love  and 
care  of  childhood,  there  came  to  him  in 
that  memoried  hour,  not  the  murmur  of 
a  people's  praise  and  congratulation  so 
nobly  earned,  but  the  echo  of  a  childish 
cry  from  out  the  depths,  the  sound  of 
childish  footsteps  faltering  on  the  dread- 
ful brink,  where  only  the  torch  of  Faith 
could  save  from  destruction,  and  the  ex- 
tended hand  of  such  charity  as  his  help 
onward  through  narrow  ways  to  Light 
and  Love  Eternal. 

He  has,  himself,  told  the  inner  story 
of  that  day's  appeal  :  ' '  Because  of  the 
multitude  of  institutions  already  depend- 
ent upon  the  charity  of  the  diocese,  be- 
cause of  the  yearly  drain  they  entailed 
on  my  people,  did  I  hesitate,  but  at  Mass 
on  Easter  Sunday  the  thought  came  to  my 
mind  like  a  command,  as  when  our  Lord 
said  to  Peter,  '  Let  down  your  net. '  ' ' 

Never,  even  on  those  famous  oc- 
casions, which  have  taken  their  place  in 
national  history,  with  him  as  orator,  for 
central  figure,  were  the  hearts  of  his 


listeners  thrilled  to  quicker  responsive- 
ness, than  when  thus,  without  premedi- 
tation or  prelude,  the  Shepherd  pleaded 
for  the  least  of  his  flock. 

From  the  point  of  worldly  calculation 
the  call  might  well  appear  inopportune; 
the  urgency  of  the  need  was  not  difficult 
to  perceive,  for  priests,  and  laymen,  too, 
could  give  countless  examples  in  proof 
thereof,  but  the  way  to  supply  it  seemed 
yet  remote  as  it  had  ever  been  during  the 
years  preceding.  There  were  still  the 
old  institutions  to  be  maintained  and  ex- 
tended; still  the  tendency  of  municipal 
growth  made  necessary  the  erection  of 
churches  and  parish  schools,  drawing  not 
alone  upon  the  resources  of  those  des- 
tined to  share  their  advantages,  but  in- 
directly also  upon  the  older  congrega- 
tions, of  which  the  new  were  offshoots. 

The  Archdiocese  had  been  no  laggard 
in  the  Master's  vineyard  nor  had  His 
call  to  labor  for  His  helpless  ones  been 
unheeded.  It  might  be  recalled  with 
pride  that  the  first  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum  of  the  country  was  Philadelphia's 
own,  founded  in  1798  under  the  patro- 
nage of  St.  Joseph.  Without  reference  to 
institutions  for  girls  which  include  even 
a  successful  Protectory  under  the  care  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  Sisters,  there  stand 
to  her  credit,  such  well-known  examples 
of  charitable  zeal  as  St.  John's  Male 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  St.  Joseph's  House 
for  Industrious  Homeless  Boys. 

St.  Francis'  Industrial  School  of  Ed- 
dington,  brought  by  location  within  the 
scope  of  the  recent  Messenger  article 
and  therein  fully  described,  while  of  in- 
calculable value,  does  not  come  within 
the  class  of  diocesan  charities,  being  in 
its  entirety,  the  gift  and  continued  charge 
of  one  family. 

All  these  facts  the  Archbishop  passed 
in  brief  review;  to  the  objection  of  inop- 
portuneness  his  answer  was  that  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  under  similar  circumstances, 
"  In  the  order  of  God's  Providence, 
whatever  is  necessary  will  be  found  pos- 
sible, for  the  resources  of  Providence  are 
inexhaustible. " 
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Of  the  Asylums 
and  Homes  al- 
ready in  operation 
which  he  included 
under  one  head, 
"  a  provision  for 
the  innocent  chil- 
dren of  the  flock, " 
a  few  words  may 
not  come  amiss, 
making  the  read- 
ers conv  ersant 
with  then  existent 
conditions. 

St.  John's  Male 
Orphan  Asylum, 
first  chartered  un- 
der its  present 
name  in  1829,  is 
the  outgrowth  of 
an  older  charity  organized  in  1797  for 
the  safeguarding  of  destitute  orphans 
whose  parents  were  carried  away  by  the 
yellow  fever  scourge  of  that  year.  It  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
who  succeeded  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in 
1847,  when  the  latter  decided  to  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  care  of  or- 
phan girls,  having  previously  obtained 
for  the  boys  a  separate  home  and  in- 
augurated there  a  method  of  training 
peculiarly  suited  to  boyish  needs. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  of  effort 
and  vicissitude  St.  Joseph's  Sisters  have 
stood  at  this  post  of  duty,  for  which  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  Bishop  Ken- 
rick  foresaw  their  fitness,  and  during 
which  Church  and  State  have  been  their 
debtors  for  many  a  faithful  son  whose 
youth  they  guided  in  the  opening  ways 
of  piety  and  good  citizenship.  Now,  as  in 
those  early  days,  their  interests  are  looked 
after  by  a  Board  of  Managers,  clerics  and 
laymen,  presided  over  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  with  the  prestige  of  a  trust 
bequeathed  from  generation  unto  genera- 
tion, St.  John's  Asylum  appeals  to  every 
Philadelphian  who  reverences  his  city's 
best  traditions.  Almost  four  hundred 
and  fifty  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  five 
to  twelve  years,  "  a  happy,  manly,  docile, 
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little  army,"  as  they  were  recently  de- 
scribed in  a  charming  article  inspired  by 
a  visit  amongst  them,  are  at  present 
under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters,  so  truly 
the  Marthas  of  Christ's  household  in  the 
multiplicity  of  their  cares.  Burden  and 
care  sit  lightly  upon  them,  however, 
borne  as  they  are  "  in  His  name"  and 
the  one  anxiety  apparent,  is  for  the 
future  welfare  of  their  boys,  who  go  from 
them  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  the 
more  fortunate  to  Eddington  and  its 
advanced  course  of  mental  and  manual 
training,  others  to  homes  secured  for 
them  through  charitable  effort. 

"  St.  Joseph's  House  for  Industrious, 
Homeless  Boys,"  explains  in  its  title  the 
actual  purpose  of  its  mission,  but  scarcely 
its  unique  scope  and  perfect  administra- 
tion. 

To  provide  religious  and  secular  train- 
ing for  the  destitute  boy,  too  young  for 
self-support,  to  encourage  industry  by 
procuring  employment  for  the  industrious, 
to  extend  the  (rgis  of  home  influence 
and  friendly  interest  between  the  working 
boy  and  his  daily  temptations,  such  is 
the  threefold  purpose  of  the  institution. 

It  was  founded  with  Archbishop 
Ryan's  warmest  sanction,  by  the  Rev. 
E.  V.  McElhone,  who,  as  chaplain  of 
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the  City  Almshouse,  had  sad  experience 
of  the  special  needs  of  the  destitute  ;  it 
was  formally  opened  on  Palm  Sunday, 
1890,  and  is  now,  owing  to  Father  Mc- 
Elhone's  withdrawal,  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health,  under  the  permanent  manage- 
ment of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with  Rev.  David  J.  Fitzgibbon,  C.S.  Sp., 
as  manager. 

The  latter  word  will  strike  the  inci- 
dental visitor  as  being  a  misnomer, indeed, 
when  applied  to  the  head  of  such  a  happy, 
contented  household — as  little  applicable 
here,  as  it  would  have  seemed  to  the 
busy  * 4  Mother"  and  "Sisters"  of  St. 
John's,  as  seen  in  class  room  and  recre- 
ation ground,  each  surrounded  by  her 
little  clientele,  claiming  individual  notice 
and  attention. 

Here,  at  St.  Joseph's,  likewise,  the 
basis  of  the  entire  system  is  the  inculca- 
tion of  family  spirit ;  the  boys  are  trained 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  with 
no  more  of  freedom,  nor  less  of  worldly 
friction  than  comes  to  children  of  com- 
petency in  the  well-regulated  home. 

The  conditions  of  admittance  are,  that 
the  applicant  be  entirely  destitute  and 
homeless;  none  younger  than  eleven  years 
are  received,  except  temporarily  in  ex- 
tremely urgent  cases,  and  none  of  de- 
praved habits  can  be  considered,  because 
St.  Joseph's  wards  must  be  shielded  from 
all  risk  of  evil  communication  within 
their  home. 

St.  John's  and  St.  Joseph's,  with  St. 
Vincent's  homes  for  baby  boys  of  various 
nationalities,  constituted  the  provisions 
made  by  the  faithful  of  the  Archdiocese 
for  helpless  youth,  but  admirable  and 
efficacious  as  they  are,  in  none  was  the 
answer  found  to  the  Archbishop's  pa- 
thetic query — "What  is  to  become  of 
the  great  number  who  have  fallen  away 
in  various  degrees  from  the  paths  of  rec- 
titude?" 

Following  up  the  Easter  inspiration,  we 
find  the  question  again  propounded  in  a 
Pastoral  entitled  "An  Appeal  to  the 
Catholics  of  Philadelphia  in  behalf  of  the 
new  Catholic  Protectory  tor  Boys,"  and 


here  His  Grace  embodies  in  beautiful 
metaphor  his  aspirations  for  the  forsaken 
ones  he  champions.  "  These  boys,"  he 
says,  *  *  have  much  that  is  good  left  in 
them.  *  There  is  an  angel  imprisoned  in 
that  rough  block  of  marble,'  said  Michael 
Angelo,  '  and  I  shall  liberate  the  angel,' 
and  with  his  artistic  chisel  he  brought 
out  the  imprisoned  angel,  until  it  seemed 
as  if  prepared  to  join  its  celestial  compan- 
ions. 

"It  is  yours,  dear  brethren  of  the 
clergy  and  the  laity,  to  liberate  the  im- 
prisoned angels  of  purity  and  honesty 
and  piety,  by  removing  the  cold  and 
hard  environments  that  press  down  and 
conceal  them." 

Even  before  the  issuance  of  this  call, 
encouraging  responses  had  come  to  the 
pulpit  appeal,  one  from  a  Protestant 
auditor,  and  one  from  another  non-Cath- 
olic who,  reading  the  discourse  in  a 
morning  paper,  forwarded  at  once  his 
check  for  one  hundred  dollars. 

Representative  Catholic  gentlemen 
were  now  asked  to  attend  a  preliminary 
meeting  at  the  Cathedral  chapel,  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  April  29,  and  so 
in  the  short  space  of  one  week  the  pro- 
ject cherished  through  patient  years,  had 
taken  definite  form  and  become  the  sub- 
ject of  general  discussion. 

Prominent  men  of  many  creeds,  and 
noticeably  those  whose  avocation  brought 
them  in  contact  with  the  class  under  dis- 
cussion, jurists,  lawyers,  reformers  and 
philanthropists,  warmly  endorsed  the 
movement,  seeking  occasion  to  express 
their  convictions  regarding  the  necessity 
and  utility  of  a  Catholic  Protectory. 

As  assured  from  the  outset,  this  first 
meeting  was  as  enthusiastic  as  represent- 
ative, impressing  the  community  at  large, 
as  it  did  the  very  reverend  speaker  of  the 
opening  address  (now  Bishop  Prender- 
gast),  with  the  certainty  that  "the  results 
of  its  deliberations  should  be  memorable 
for  all  time,  and  of  profound  interest  to 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America. " 

The  writer,  believing  with  Emerson 
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that  he  who  quotes  a  phrase  or  sentiment 
of  peculiar  worth,  is  only  second  in  merit 
to  the  originator,  would  find  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  occasion  abundant  material 
for  happy  quotation  were  space  available. 

All  phases  of  the  undertaking  came  in 
for  consideration  and  discussion;  the 
store  oi  many  men's  experience  was 
drawn  upon  for  the  advisement  of  all. 
Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  State  institutions  offering  solu- 
tion, ready  to  hand,  of  the  reform  diffi- 
culty. 

It  was  admitted  readily  and  cheerfully 
that  the  State  does  the  best  possible 
within  its  limitations,  Pennsylvania's 
system  being  particularly  excellent.  The 
fact,  however,  re- 
mains proven  that  re- 
straint is  not  per- 
manent reform,  that 
human  punishment 
without  the  leaven 
of  Divine  compas- 
sion, fosters  rather 
than  ex  terminates 
evil. 

Outward  signs  may 
augur  well,  but  prac- 
tical Catholics  shud- 
der to  remember  the 
vacuum  within  the 
young  heart,  lacking 
that  inner  grace,  only 
obtainable  through 
the  medium  of  prayer 
and  the  Sacraments. 
Even  where  more 
favorable  conditions 
exist,  where  contact 
with  vice  has  not 
warped  the  moral 
nature,  the  mere 
training  of  intellect, 
and  attempted  sub- 
stitution of  culture 
for  conscience,  as 
monitor  and  guide, 
has  not  been  found 
satisfactory. 


ists,  becoming  sadly  apparent  in  the  hour 
of  temptation,  awaking  our  pity  for  all 
victims  of  modern  experiment,  but  most 
for  those,  who  with  the  birthright  of 
Catholic  Faith  have  inherited,  too,  an 
added  susceptibility  to  remorse,  that  may 
easily  deepen  into  despair. 

The  seed  of  Faith,  implanted  at  the  sol- 
emn moment  when  Baptismal  waters  touch 
the  baby  brow,  may  indeed  lie  dormant 
through  years  of  neglect,  but  let  the  rays 
of  fraternal  charity  seek  it  beneath  the 
weeds  and  tares  of  ignorance  and  ill  ex- 
ample, and  with  God's  blessing  on  the 
quest,  that  seed  shall  germinate  and  flour- 
ish in  its  new  environment  until  it  blossom 
to  all  the  beauty  of  regenerated  innocence. 


The 


vacuum  ex- 
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"  There  is  not  a  man  on  whom  the 
benediction  of  Faith  has  fallen  who  can- 
not be  reformed  at  any  stage  of  his 
career  "  was  one  of  the  striking  phrases 
of  the  Archbishop's  address  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  his  listeners  understood  that 
he  who  had  labored  through  missionary 
days  in  the  *  'newWest, ' '  who  had  garnered, 
from  efforts  in  prison  and  pulpit  alike,  the 
coveted  harvest  of  souls,  knew  whereof 
he  spoke.  Other  experiences,  pathetic 
and  practical,  were  rehearsed  ;  that  of  the 
chaplain,  who  realizing  that  even  admit- 
tance within  reformatory  walls  was  a  con- 
cession to  be  grateful  for,  found  himself 
restricted  necessarily  to  the  half- hour  of 
public  instruction  without  one  moment  of 
the  private  communion  so  indispensable 
to  spiritual  helpfulness,  for  which  too,  as 
he  was  frequently  made  aware,  those 
waifs  of  his  fold  had  come  to  yearn,  and 
that  of  the  priest  whose  administrative 
years  in  St.  Joseph's  made  him  an  un- 
questioned authority  :  * '  again  and  again, 
day  after  day  appealed  to  by  fathers  and 
friends,  in  regard  to  wayward  and  incor- 
rigible children,  with  no  help  to  give 
them  and  very  little  advice  that  could  be 
in  any  way  practicable. ' ' 

In  bright  contrast  was  the  encouraging 
speech  of  a  Christian  Brother  who  had 
come  from  the  Irish  Industrial  School 
founded  in  Dublin  for  just  such  purpose 
as  the  intended  Protectory.  With  all 
the  certainty  of  statistical  reference  the 
visitor  affirmed  that  the  Catholic  school  he 
represented  had  been  found  by  the  Royal 
Commission,  to  be  the  only  institution  in 
the  United  Kingdom  which  permanently 
reforms  its  boys,  showing  ninety-nine  and 
seven-eighths  per  cent,  reclaimed  to  lives 
of  usefulness. 

No  wonder,  with  such  inspiriting  pro- 
logue, that  what  Father  Barry  called 
"  the  practical  part  of  the  meeting,  the 
subscriptions,"  proved  eminently  satis, 
factory.  His  Grace  announced  opening 
donations  including  one  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  the  givers  of  which  wished  their 
names  withheld;  these,  with  others  duly 
credited  on  this  occasion,  made  a  grand 


total  of  $105,695  actually  available  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  project  as  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy. 

Architects  had  been  already  invited  to 
submit  plans  for  the  proposed  building, 
and  the  next  step  was  the  appointment 
of  the  clerical  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, whose  members  have  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  selection  of 
the  site. 

The  ball  had  indeed  started,  and  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  warning  of  the  an- 
cient adage,  in  the  process  of  revolution 
the  necessary  funds  were  rapidly  accumu- 
lated, as  proof  of  which,  the  Catholic 
Protectory  stands  to-day,  free  of  debt, 
while  representing  an  actual  outlay  of 
little  less  than  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

"Is  this  not  proof,"  asks  the  Most 
Rev.  Founder,  "  that  a  generous,  devoted 
people  realized  from  the  outset  its  neces- 
sity ?" 

Much  of  this  wonderful  celerity  is  due 
to  the  organized  action  of  a  second 
Priests'  Committee  appointed  in  January, 
1896,  to  make  personal  solicitation  for 
subscriptions  in  the  various  parishes. 

This  committee  was  composed  of  Rev. 
Fathers  Crane,  Broughal,  Nevin,  Quinn, 
Currie  and  Hammeke.  Theirs  was  not 
only  a  tour  of  solicitation  but  of  educa- 
tion as  well;  in  each  pulpit,  in  turn,  a  full 
explanation  of  all  details  was  given,  one  of 
the  committee  visiting  the  parish  long 
enough  to  meet  its  prominent  members, 
and  select  from  amongst  them  some  to 
continue  within  parish  limits  the  work 
thus  inaugurated. 

Meanwhile,  Fathers  Prendergast  and 
Barry  had  started  on  a  journey  of  inves- 
tigation, visiting  noted  institutions  on  the 
Continent  and  in  Ireland  with  the  object 
in  view,  of  reproducing  in  Philadelphia 
the  best  characteristics  of  many.  They 
found  much  that  was  admirable,  being 
particularly  impressed  by  the  Industrial 
School  of  Artane  near  Dublin. 

Architecturally  considered,  however, 
none  were  at  all  akin  to  that  projected  by 
Archbishop  Ryan:  all  had  been  erected 
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piecemeal  as  necessity  arose  for  extension 
and  alteration,  whereas  the  earliest  de- 
cision regarding  the  new  Protectory,  was 
to  build  on  the  primary  scale  of  comple- 
tion. The  result  of  the  investigation  was 
summed  up  by  Bishop  Prendergast  in  re- 
view, "  We  profited  by  the  experiences 
of  all,  but  practically  began  where  they 
had  left  off." 

Just  fourteen  months  and  one  week 
from  the  date  of  the  first  announcement, 
during  which  time  popular  interest  had 


enough  of  cloud  to  temper  its  sunshine,  a 
great  and  steady  influx  of  jubilant  crowds, 
herald  strains  of  music  announcing  the 
arrival  of  organizations  and  societies, 
waving  flags  and  bravery  of  regalia  to 
lend  color  to  the  scene,  such  were  the 
visual  impressions  of  the  opening 
hours. 

The  difficulties  of  transportation  for 
the  multitude  had  been  successfully 
overcome  by  the  forethought  and  energy 
of  Father  Barry  and  his  committee,  ably 
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not  flagged,  nor  popular  opinion  veered 
from  its  original  position  of  approval, 
Archbishop  Ryan  had  the  solemn  happi- 
ness of  blessing  and  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  the  grand  edifice  of  which  under 
God  he  was  the  projector.  It  was  on 
Sunday,  June  21,  '96,  the  day  chosen 
as  being  the  Feast  of  St.  Aloysius,  ac- 
cepted patron  of  youth  and  innocence 
throughout  the  Catholic  world,  that  the 
sacred  sanction  of  the  Church  was  thus 
publicly  given  to  the  undertaking. 

One  of  June's  perfect  days  with  just 


abetted  by  the  courteous  management  of 
the  railroads  leading  to  the  Protectory. 

A  mediaeval  army  massed  for  pilgrim- 
age of  thanksgiving,  or  victorious  pageant, 
in  the  days  when  the  Cross  of  Christ  was 
the  standard  beneath  which  rallied  all 
that  was  bravest  and  best  in  Christendom, 
was  suggested  by  the  scene  as  His  Grace 
approached  from  the  station  to  the  plat- 
form erected  for  the  clergy. 

Wearing  full  pontificals,  and  carrying 
the  crozier  emblematic  of  his  gracious 
rule,  uniformed  knights  as  escort,  with 
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flags  and  banners  of  national  and  relig- 
ious significance  for  background,  and  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  archiepis- 
copal  state  surrounding,  the  chief  shep- 
herd stood  before  his  people  in  the  happy 
hour  their  loyalty  and  devotion  had 
made  possible,  the  hour  when  assurance 
of  ultimate  success  was  his  for  the  Christly 
project  so  peculiarly  his  own. 

The  ceremonies  began  with  a  magnifi- 
cent rendition  of  "The  Heavens  are  Tell- 
ing," by  a  choir  of  several  hundred  voices 
with  band  accompaniment. 

Through  green  valleys  and  across  dimp- 
ling waters,  amongst  grey  gorges,  and 
above  gaunt  hills,  where  once  re-echoed 
the  "running  fire  of  musketry  "  where- 
by the  army  of  Valley  Forge  signified 
their  joy  for  France's  acknowledgment 
of  the  independence  hardly  then  achieved, 
rolled  the  volume  of  beautiful  sound, 
voicing  a  people's  gratitude  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good  gifts. 

How  fully  was  thus  emphasized  by  con- 
trast the  different  conditions  of  the 
"then"  and  "now,"  remembering 
which,  no  heart  could  fail  to  render  in- 
dividual thank-offering! 

The  musical  prelude  concluded,  the 
corner-stone,  engraved  with  the  symbolic 
cross  and  inscription  "Catholic  Protec- 
tory A.D.  1896," 


CATHOLIC  PROTECTORY. 


was  blessed  by  His  Grace  and  lowered 
from  the  supporting  tripod  to  its  destined 
place  with  the  usual  ritual,  after  which 
ceremonial  all  officiating  took  seats  with 
the  Archbishop  on  the  platform,  whence 
Rev.  James  C.  Monahan  delivered  the 
inaugural  sermon. 

Eloquent  and  magnetic,  full  of  vary- 
ing power  and  pathos,  as  now  the  uni- 


versal Queendom  of  Mother  Church, 
and  now  her  maternal  yearnings  over 
the  least  of  her  little  ones,  was  alternately 
depicted,  abounding  in  graceful  imagery, 
yet  redundant  of  practical  truths,  one 
turns  again  and  again  to  the  faithful 
transcript  of  the  Catholic  Standard  page 
with  the  wish  that  even  so,  in  its  en- 
tirety. Messenger  readers  might  enjoy 
the  discourse. 

"Here,"  said  the  reverend  speaker, 
"when  completed,  under  the  Church's 
own  care  and  watchfulness,  our  wayward 
boys  shall  be  gathered.  Here,  and  by 
the  most  loving  hands,  their  moral  na- 
ture, warped  and  poisoned  by  sinful  con- 
tamination, will  be  fashioned  on  the 
purest  models;  here  their  minds  will  be 
trained  and  enlightened  and  their  hands 
made  skillful  in  crafts  profitable  to 
them  in  after  life  and  beneficial  and 
fruitful  to  mankind. 

"It  is  a  glorious  conception,  dear 
friends,  worthy  the  faith  that  inspired  it, 
honorable  to  the  great  mind  and  the  big 
heart  that  have  undertaken  it;  rich  in 
prospective  blessing  for  God  and  country 
and,  therefore,  a  consummation  for  which 
you  should  pray  and  labor  and  make 
noblest  sacrifice.  In  God's  name  the 
good  work  has  been  begun;  in  God's 
name  it  will  go  on.  Let,  then,  your 
noble  assistance,  your  generosity  in  aid- 
ing this  great  work  of  charity  be  the 
evidence  of  your  faith,  of  your  Catho- 
licity, of  your  appreciation  of  your  high 
responsibility  as  children  of  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

"Let  your  generous,  open-hearted 
assistance  in  this  great  undertaking  be 
high  and  splendid  testimony  of  the  love 
in  which  you  hold  your  bishop,  who  will 
make  this  new  Protectory  the  crowning 
of  his  grand  and  noble  life — a  life  of  rich- 
est blessing,  glorious  to  his  faith  and 
country,  the  pride  and  treasure  of  his 
people. ' ' 

Archbishop  Ryan  followed  with  words 
of  joy  and  congratulation,  giving  in  con- 
clusion his  blessing  to  the  assembled 
thousands,  and   so,  with  the  light  of 
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earthly  sunshine 
and  heavenly 
benediction  on  its 
record,  closed  the 
day  of  inaugura- 
tion. 

"We  can  not 
pass  through  this 
valley  of  Schuyl- 
kill," says  its  his- 
t  o  r  i  a  n  of  fifty 
years  ago,  "  with- 
for  the  great  events 
the  past; 


REV,  J.  F.  LOUGH  LIN,  D. 
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out  feeling  emotion 
that  have  transpired  there  in 
the  present  astonishes  us  with  its  enter- 
prise, and  the  future  puzzles  us  to  judge 
what  may  happen  in  the  next  century." 

Scarcely  less  puzzling   than  baseless 
speculation  would  have  been  the  Catho- 
lic pageant  of  that  Summer  day,  amidst 
such  unaccustomed  surround- 
ings. 

Once  again,  when  almost 
two  years  more  of  unceasing 
effort  had  elapsed,  bearing  as 
years  will  for  all  human  enter- 
prise, however  worthy,  their 
quota  of  difficulty,  the  people 
heard  again  the  call  of  their 
prelate  summoning  them  in 
joyous  convocation  to  behold 
"what  God  had  wrought," 
the  completed  structure  now  risen  above 
"foundations  set  in  Christian  hope  and 
welded  strong  with  prayer. ' ' 

As  though  to  continue  the  mystic  chain 
of  symbolism,  that  May  Sunday  of '98 
was  in  direct,  almost  abnormal  contrast 
to  the  preceding  celebration  it  recalled. 
Tempestuous  winds  and  rain  prefigured 
for  the  imagina- 
tive the  spiritual 
desolation  of 
those  souls  whose 
rescue  was  the  de- 
sired recompense 
of  all  this  sacri- 
fice and  labor ; 
venturesome  ones 
who  braved  the 
warring  elements 


might  read  in  the 
warmth  and  wel- 
c  o  m  e  awaiting 
them  within  Pro- 
tectory  walls 
cheering  contin- 
uation of  the  alle- 
gory. 

They  saw,  as 
Bishop  Prender- 
gast  remarked,  the 
cross  uplifted  to 

bless  the  region,  already  sacred  to  true 
Americans   because   of  its  memories, 
honored  and  recalled  now  by  the  national 
flags  floating  from  tower  and  window  ; 
they  joined  in  the  procession  escorting 
the  Archbishop  in  his  solemn  tour  of 
benediction  through  the  great  buildings, 
and  listened  later  to  his  words  of  grati- 
tude   and  encouragement, 
feeling  proud  of  the  nearing 
realization  he  pictured  as  he 
alone  can  :  "  the  young  men 
going  forth  from  these  por- 
tals, educated,  established  in 
religion,  loyal  to  God  and 
loyal  to  country,  because  of 
the  influences  here  brought 
to  bear." 

Doubtless,  there  were 
amongst   the    quiet  groups 
as  they  had  been  invited,  to 


gathered, 

examine  and  criticize,  friendly  discussions 
of  the  ways  and  means  which  had  sufficed 
to  win  such  absolute  success. 

The  opening  of  the  year  had  seen  an 
important  meeting  of  the  priests  of  the 
diocese  to  consider  the  best  medium  for 
raising  the  large  sum  still  required  to 
complete  and  fur- 
nish the  Protec- 
tory. 

A  great  fair  un- 
der the  combined 
auspices  of  all 
parishes  was  a 
previous  sugges- 
tion, apparently 
favored  by  the 
laity,  but  its  difti- 
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culties  became,  on 
careful  considera- 
tion, more  evident 
than  its  advantages  ; 
an  advisory  commit- 
tee, elected  by  ballot 
reported  it  at  a  later 
meeting  as  inadvis- 
able, and  an  assess- 
ment of  each  parish 
based  on  its  known  resources  was  con- 
sidered preferable. 

This  plan,  strongly  indicative  as  it  was, 
of  the  personal  interest  of  each  pastor, 
who  thus  cheerfully  accepted  an  individ- 
ual burden,  was  adopted,  and  the  needed 
amount  ($120,000)  pledged,  with  which 
surety  the  work  had  rapidly  progressed 
to  the  completeness  so  delightful  to  the 
visitors,  assembled  on  May 
8,  1898,  within  the  newly 
sanctified  walls. 

Such  details  as  interior  fin- 
ish, the  setting  of  the  ven- 
tilating and  electrical  plants 
and  the  furnishing  of  the  in- 
stitution throughout,  fully  oc- 
cupied the  Summer  months. 

Early  in  September  was  an- 
nounced the  first  visiting  day 
proper,  when  about  ten  thousand  people 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  just  such  a  tour  as  our  opening  para- 
graphs essay  to  describe. 

Happy,  good-natured  throngs,  quick 
to  notice  and  admire,  strolled  through 
halls  and  corridors,  and  looked  from  the 
oriel  windows  of  the  pleasant  reception 
room  upon  the  wide  courtyard  backed 
by  wood  and  orchard,  and  surrounded 
now  by  buildings  of  uniform  beauty,  des- 
tined to  house  the 
various  industrial 
plants  as  circum- 
stances may  guide 
their  selection. 

The  Christian 
Brothers    had  as- 
sumed charge,  with 
Brother  Candidus  as 
rev.  t.  hammeke.     director,  and  those 
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who  secured  his 
chaperonage  in  their 
investigations  might 
thenceforth  consider 
themselves  authori- 
ties on  the  excel- 
lences of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  Director 
brings  to  his  task  the 
knowledge  won  by  continuous  years  of 
protectory  and  reformatory  work  in  New 
York,  Troy  and  San  Francisco;  to  the 
last  named  city  he  was  called  some  years 
since  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
in  the  establishment  of  an  orphanage, 
now  flourishing  under  the  care  of  his 
order. 

Because  of  evident  superiority  to  any- 
thing of  its  kind  heretofore 
familiar,  each  and  every  ap- 
pointment of  the  Protectory 
is  interesting  and  worthy  of 
special  notice.  The  machin- 
ery with  which  the  vast  base- 
ment bristles,  attracts  the  me- 
chanical mind;  votaries  of 
household  hygiene  revel  in  the 
perfection  of  contrivances  for 
judicious  heating,  the  ventilat- 
ing plant  with  its  elaborate  system  of 
exhaust  fans  operated  in  the  attic  by 
power  supplied  from  a  basement  dynamo, 
and  that  desideratum  of  Philadelphian 
home- keepers,  the  filtering  apparatus 
whereby  the  supply  of  Perkiomen  water 
is  purified,  before  being  admitted  for 
distribution  through  the  building. 

There  is  subject  for  housewifely  admir- 
ation in  the  exquisite  finish  that  spotless 
marble  and  variegated  tiles  lend  to  bath 
and  lavatory,  in  the 
shining  urns  and 
various  labor-saving 
devices  of  the  big 
kitchen,  while  the 
studious  compre- 
hend at  a  glance  the 
advantages  of  well- 
lighted,  airy  class- 
rooms,   where     for  rev.  n.  j.  brouchall. 
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some  hours  each  day,  earnest  teachers 
will  strive  to  supply  the  lack  of  early  ad- 
vantages. 

Two  dormitories,  each  with  present  ac- 
commodations for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
inmates,  and  capabilities  for  further  exten- 
sion as  required,  open  before  the  visitor 
their  vistas  of  snowy  cots  and  fittings;  the 
dining-room,  also  so  arranged  as  to  admit 
enlargement  by  the  mere  shifting  of  port- 
able partitions,  is  typical  of  comfort,  and 
so  throughout  the  whole  establishment  is 
borne  out  the  assertion  made  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  on  the  day  of  visitation, 
that  "no  building  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpose 
intended." 

The  Archbishop  also  alluded  to  the 
adoption  of  modern  improvements,  which 
sometimes  seemed  almost  extravagant, 
but  which,  looked  at  from  the  standpoint 
of  intelligent  economy,  are  quite  the  re- 
verse, for  fireproof  structures  will  remain 
intact  while  inferior  buildings  incur  ex- 
penses for  repairs. 

From  other  standpoints  too,  these  facil- 
ities for  personal  daintiness  strike  many 
as  admirable ;  each  refinement  appreci- 
ated is  as  an  added  stroke  of  the  explor- 
ing mallet,  still  seeking  to  free  from  ham- 
pering environment. 

In  just  such  innovations  we  recognize 
the  spirit  of  true  charity  which  teaches 
that  to  give  alms  is  nothing  unless  one 
£ive  also  the  dearer  gift  of  thought,  for 
1 '  he  who  considereth  the  poor  shall  be 


blessed,"  not  he  who  permits  them  the 
crumbs  from  his  superabundance. 

The  gracious  individuality  of  the 
founder  would  be  indeed,  sadly  misrep- 
resented by  any  implied  association  with 
what  the  Catholic  heart  and  pen  of  our 
own  O'  Reilly  characterized  as 

i  *  Organized  charity  scrimped  and  iced 
In  the  name  of  a  cautious,  statistical 
Christ." 

Choice  of  a  designation  that  implies  pre- 
vention rather  than  reform,  avoidance  of 
uniform  and  all  restrictions  hurtful  to 
the  self-respect  that  must  be  fostered, 
and  the  fatherly  forethought  evinced  in 
the  provisions  for  physical  well-being,  are 
features  in  the  chosen  regime  of  home 
influence,  that  spark  from  the  hearth  of 
the  holy  house  of  Nazareth,  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  which  Archbishop  Ryan  stead- 
fastly believes. 

Of  the  City  set  upon  the  hill,  that  its 
light  may  shine  as  the  beacon  of  Hope 
for  wanderers  in  the  Valley  of  shadow, 
we  are  reminded  as  we  turn  for  a  parting 
glance  at  the  great  Catholic  Protectory. 
With  the  story  of  its  marvellous  success, 
comes  the  recollection  of  that  most 
beautiful  message,  which  the  Beloved 
Disciple  once  wrote  at  the  Master's  com- 
mand, to  the  first  Bishop  of  ancient 
Philadelphia,  promising  strength  and  vic- 
tory: 

"Thus  shall  men  know,"  said  the 
Lord,  ' '  that  I  have  loved  thee  and 
strengthened  thee  for  conquest." 
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JE  have  followed  with  interest  and 
profit  from  month  to  month,  in 
the  pages  of  the  American  Ec- 
clesiastical Review.  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Ho- 
gan's  well-written  papers  on  Clerical 
Studies,  but  we  must  confess  that  it  was 
only  on  their  appearance  in  book  form  that 
we  have  come  to  prize  and  appreciate 
them  at  their  full  value.  We  now  recog- 
nize how  perfectly  the  whole  ground  has 
been  covered  by  the  learned  Sulpician, 
how  precisely  and  clearly  the  relative  im- 
portance and  mutual  dependence  of  the 
various  studies  have  been  pointed  out, and 
how  judicious  and  valuable  are  his  sug- 
gestions of  methods  and  authorities  that 
will  afford  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  stu- 
dent, be  he  priest  or  seminarian,  in  his 
efforts  to  acquire  the  knowledge  befitting 
his  high  calling. 

But  the  book  before  us  stands  for  more 
than  this.  It  is  a  labor  of  love,  of  intel- 
ligent and  sympathetic  love  which  would 
fain  make  the  possession  of  his  fellow- 
toilers  in  the  Master's  vineyard  the  store 
of  knowledge  amassed  during  forty  years 
of  practical  experience  as  professor  and 
director  in  the  seminaries  of  France  and 
America.  Such  experience  should  give 
the  Doctor  a  right  to  speak  authoritatively 
on  the  question  of  clerical  studies,  and 
yet  throughout,  unlike  others  who  have 
written  on  this  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  mere  theory,  there  is  no  attempt 
to  play  the  part  of  dictator  or  reformer, 
no  complaint  of  the  shortcomings,  sup- 
posed or  real,  of  our  seminaries,  or  of 
the  want  of  studious  habits  in  our  hard- 
worked  clergy;  no  putting  forward  of 
fruitless  educational  fads.  (General  prin- 
ciples are  propounded,  advice  as  to  their 
practical  application  is  proffered,  and  the 
graceful  presumption  is  everywhere  given 
prominence  that  our  bishops,  priests  and 
seminarians   are  endowed  with  mental 
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ability  of  no  mediocre  order,  and  are 
sincerely  desirous  of  cultivating  these 
abilities  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 
Evidently  Dr.  Hogan  does  not  believe 
with  an  anonymous  writer  in  one  of  our 
leading  dailies,  that  the  American  clergy 
take  little  or  no  interest  in  questions  of 
metaphysics  or  theology,  nor  does  he  see 
in  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Balti- 
more proof  of  this  unscholarly  and  un- 
ecclesiastic  apathy  and  indifference.  On 
the  contrary,  he  explicitly  states  that  it  is 
the  main  purpose  of  his  book  to  show 
how  the  various  studies  referred  to  in  the 
decree,  Dc  Clericorum  Ettucatione  et  In- 
structione  of  the  Third  Council  of  Balti- 
more, may  be  pursued  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. A  learned  clergy,  he  holds,  is 
a  necessity  of  our  own,  perhaps,  even 
more  than  of  past  ages,  and  it  is  consol- 
atory to  know  that  it  is  the  exception, 
rather  than  the  rule,  to  find  the  highest 
sacerdotal  virtue  unailied  to  the  deepest 
ecclesiastical  learning.  Zeal,  eagerness 
to  promote  God's  glory,  self-sacrifice  can 
effect  much  good,  but  when  unaccom- 
panied by  solid  dogmatic  training,  may 
drag  along  with  them  a  chain  of  baneful 
consequences,  especially  when  the  apos- 
tle thus  imperfectly  and  inadequately  en- 
dowed, has  passed  away  from  life,  and 
his  biographers,  little  penetrated  with  his 
child-like  spirit,  present  only  his  peculiar 
practices  and  tenets  as  models  for  our 
admiration  and  imitation.  Nothing 
solicitous,  therefore,  as  to  what  we  shall 
wear  or  what  we  shall  eat,  Dr.  Hogan' s 
sole  concern  is  with  the  higher  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  life  of  our  priests,  or  as 
he  expresses  it  in  his  brief  and  modest 
preface,  "  to  lift  up  to  the  highest  acces- 
sible plane  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
spiritual  life  of  those  invested  with  the 
priesthood."  That  the  book  makes  for 
this   exalted   aim,   there  can  be  little 
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doubt  in  the  mind  of  one  who  gives  it  a 
careful  reading.  We  can,  therefore,  un- 
hesitatingly pronounce  it  the  best  work 
on  this  important  subject  of  clerical 
studies  yet  published  in  this  country,  a 
most  useful  contribution  to  pedagogy  in 
the  loftiest  and  best  sense  of  this  much- 
abused  term,  and  we  would  gladly  see  it 
in  the  hands  of  all  our  priests  and  semi- 
narians, as  well  as  Catholic  students  out- 
side the  ranks  of  the  clergy. 

This  last  statement  may  cause  some 
surprise  and  arouse  objection,  and  yet  it 
is  the  desire  that  Dr.  Hogan's  work 
should  be  knbwn  and  read  by  educated 
Catholic  laymen,  that  has  largely  deter- 
mined us  to  give  it  an  extended  review 
in  a  magazine  which  is  not  purely  eccles- 
iastical in  its  scope.  Not  a  few  of  the 
papers,  as  for  instance,  those  on  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  philosophy,  apologetics, 
Church  history  and  the  Bible,  concern 
studies  that  should,  to  some  degree,  be 
pursued  by  laymen,  and  we  call  to  mind, 
in  this  connection,  that  the  time  is  not 
so  far  removed  from  the  present,  when 
even  gentlemen  of  the  world  took  a 
course  of  theology  as  the  complement  of 
their  Catholic  education.  To  mention 
but  one  example,  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
even  before  he  had  decided  to  become  a 
priest,  followed  the  classes  of  theology 
at  the  University  of  Padua,  and  gave  to 
them  the  same  amount  of  time  as  to  his 
legal  studies.  Nor  has  this  custom  entirely 
died  out  among  educated  Catholics  in 
Europe.  But  apart  from  this,  it  is  well  that 
the  laity  should  know  in  what  the  training 
of  their  spiritual  guides  consists,  how  the 
long  years  of  preparation,  which  seem  to 
unthinking  minds  a  waste  of  time,  are 
passed,  and  how  the  hours  that  remain 
after  their  active  labors  in  the  ministry 
may  be  put  to  good  account  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  books.  But  we  are  straying 
from  our  purpose,  or  rather,  anticipating 
what  will  appear  in  clearer  light  from  an 
analysis  ol  Clerical  Studies. 

The  Natural  Sciences  in  the  older  and 
broader  meaning  of  the  term,  as  covering 
not  only  the  study  of  organized  bodies, 
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their  development  and  laws,  but  also 
those  branches  commonly  designated  as 
physical  science,  form  the  subject  of  the 
opening  chapter.  Such  a  choice  may 
seem  at  first  sight  strange  in  a  work  of 
this  character,  but  it  is  amply  justified  by 
the  reasons  advanced  in  the  course  of  the 
article.  "The  Natural  Sciences,"  as 
Dr.  Hogan  well  remarks,  "  absorb  more 
of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  age  than 
all  the  other  forms  of  knowledge  put  to- 
gether. M  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
question  of  putting  them  aside,  for  pre- 
scinding, for  the  time,  from  their  value 
as  factors  in  a  broad  and  liberal  education, 
"they  are  the  ground  upon  which  many 
of  the  Church's  battles  are  being  fought. 
He  who  remains  a  stranger  to  them,  may 
keep  his  own  faith  safe  enough  by  not 
heeding  or  not  realizing  what  is  objected. 
But  he  cannot  be  helpful  to  those  who 
are  alive  to  such  difficulties.  Scientific 
objections  have  to  be  met  on  scientific 
grounds  ;  and  those  who  venture  on  the 
latter  unprepared,  only  succeed  in  con- 
firming in  their  error  the  minds  they 
should  have  led  back  to  truth." 

We  would  here  suggest  that  there  is 
even  a  more  fundamental  reason  why  the 
priest  should  be  a  deep  student  of  nature, 
and  hold  frequent  communion  with  her 
visible  forms,  not  to  learn  that  she  speaks 
a  varied  language,  but  is  ever  rehearsing 
the  story  of  God's  beneficence  to  the 
human  race.  From  such  communion 
there  will  spring  up  a  knowledge  and  a 
love  finding  expression  in  praise  of  his 
Creator,  and  this,  as  we  know,  is  the 
end  of  man,  the  one  object  of  his  exist- 
ence. 

Passing  over  various  secondary  reasons 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
on  the  part  of  ecclesiastics,  we  note  with 
special  pleasure  our  author's  masterly 
refutation  of  the  charge  so  frequently  and 
groundlessly  brought  against  the  Church 
of  being  a  foe  to  the  Natural  Sciences. 
There  has  been  no  age  of  the  world,  even 
as  far  back  as  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
which  is  not  under  obligation  to  the 
clergy  for  their  labors  in  the  cause  of 
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science.  The  three  men  who  standout  The  article  on  the  Vicissitudes  of  Schol- 
in  bold  relief  in  mediaeval  times,  and  are  astic  Philosophy  is  practically  a  succinct 
honored  as  the  greatest  precursors  of  and  interesting  history  of  all  Catholic 
modern  science,  were  one  a  pope,  an-  Philosophy,  and  the  concluding  paper  of 
other  a  cardinal  and  the  third,  a  Francis-  the  chapter  abounds  with  useful  and 
can  friar.  Dr.  Hogan  then  cites  the  names  timely  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  of 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  studying  and  teaching  a  science  which 
these  clerical  scientists,  and  passing  from  furnishes  the  highest  form  of  mental  dis- 
individual  instances  to  the  efforts  of  or-  cipline,  and  is  at  the  very  root  of  all 
ganized  bodies  of  men,  he  pays  this  re-  human  history  and  human  life.  Only  a 
markable  tribute  to  the  Jesuits,  in  particu-  deep  philosopher  can  be  a  great  theo- 
lar,  4  *  that  even  if  the  Catholic  Church  logian,  and  there  is  scarce  a  single  theo- 
had  nothing  to  show  in  the  investigation  logical  question  that  does  not  imply  con- 
of  nature,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  ceptions,  which  it  is  the  business  of 
beyond  the  labors  of  this  great  Society,  Philosophy  to  elucidate, 
she  might  still  be  proud  of  her  work. ' '  Supposing  that  the  clerical  student  has 

Yet  vast  and  far-reaching  as  is  the  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundation  of 
power  of  the  sciences,  there  is  another  philosophy,  Doctor  Hogan  proceeds  to 
study  deeper  and  more  important  still,  show  how  the  superstructure  of  theology 
and  logically  and  fitly  Chapter  II.  is  de-  should  be  built  up  in  all  its  massive  pro- 
voted  to  Philosophy,  which  is  at  once  the  portions.  We  should  then  naturally  ex- 
natural  corrective  of  the  narrowness  and  pect  the  chapter  on  Dogmatic  The- 
one-sidedness  begotten  of  the  exclusive  ology  to  be  one  of  greatest  interest  and 
pursuit  of  science,  the  necessary  crown-  value,  and  our  expectations  are  not 
ing  of  a  liberal  education,  and  the  basis  doomed  to  disappointment.  A  distin- 
of  all  sound  theological  attainments,  guished  Catholic  preacher  has  lately  said 
The  praises  and  advantages  of  this  study  that  while  our  nineteenth  century  proudly 
are  set  forth  with  great  earnestness  in  boasts  of  its  smokeless  powder  and  wire- 
argumentation  of  the  most  solid  charac-  less  telegraphy,  its  greatest  marvel  has 
ter.  A  separate  article,  as  the  sub-di-  been  the  production  of  a  creedlessChristi- 
visions  of  the  various  chapters  are  called,  anity.  For  this  same  creedless  or  un- 
is  given  to  the  interpretation  of  Leo  dogmatic  Christianity,  our  author  has 
XIII.'s  famous  Encyclical  Aeterni  Patris,  only  words  of  severest  condemnation, 
whereby  it  would  seem  to  some  that  the  accompanied  by  a  note  of  warning  that  we 
Philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  has  been  en-  must  not  as  Catholics  or  even  as  Catholic 
joined  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  priests  believe  ourselves  beyond  the 
schools.  Our  author,  however,  takes  a  danger  of  infection  from  this  unworthy 
more  moderate  view  of  its  intent.  It  is  spirit  of  compromise  with  indifferentism 
indeed,  he  concedes,  a  most  weighty  re-  and  popular  error,  this  disposition  to 
commendation  to  follow  the  Angelic  Doc-  minimize,  in  a  word,  to  extend  to  doc- 
tor, but  it  is  not  the  mind  of  the  Holy  trinal  error  that  charity  which  is  due  only 
Father  to  extend  this  recommendation  to  to  those  who  are  misled  by  it.  The 
all  particulars  of  scholastic  Philosophy,  Church  has  ever  felt  that  it  was  the  primary 
nor  to  restrict  the  liberty  enjoyed  at  all  object  of  her  mission  to  preserve  in  its 
times  by  the  supporters  of  other  systems,  purity,  to  exhibit  in  all  its  fulness  and 
' '  Thus  limited  to  its  true  meaning,  the  beauty,  to  defend  against  all  attacks  the 
encyclical  loses  that  seeming  exclusive-  truth,  the  whole  divine  truth,  as  revealed 
ness  which  made  it  objectionable  to  many,  by  God,  and  at  every  period  of  her  history 
because  they  confined  their  attention  to  we  find  her  still  more  solicitous  to  pre- 
separate  passages,  and  failed  to  grasp  the  serve  the  faith  in  its  purity  than  topropa- 
spirit  of  the  whole."  gate  it  among  men.     These  ideas  are 
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developed  and  amplified  in  a  passage  of 
such  singular  power  and  eloquence  that 
the  reader  will  pardon  us  for  quoting  it 
at  length. 

44  In  the  course  of  ages  she  (the 
Church)  may  have  passed  through  phases 
of  darkness  intellectual  and  moral,  her 
champions  may  have  at  times  lacked  ear- 
nestness and  vigor  in  their  fight  against 
evil;  but  never  do  we  detect  in  her  the 
slightest  trace  of  indifference  or  neglect, 
when  the  purity  or  integrity  of  her  faith 
is  assailed.  The  discordant  note  of  doc- 
trinal error  is  the  one  thing  to  arouse  her 
from  momentary  torpor,  and  to  intensify 
all  her  energies.  Like  the  enemy's 
trumpet  or  battle-cry  for  the  sleeping 
warrior,  it  brings  her  to  her  feet,  makes 
her  summon  hastily  her  forces,  nor  will 
she  know  peace  until  the  foe  has  been 
irrecoverably  defeated  and  crushed.  The 
battle  may  go  on  for  years  or  for  ages;  she 
may  reckon  among  her  opponents  those 
whom  the  world  most  readily  follows,  or 
she  may  find  herself  one  day  forsaken  by 
her  most  trusted  friends;  she  may  lose  in 
the  protracted  contest  the  treasures  of 
earth  and  the  favor  of  kings;  she  may 
have  to  weep  over  the  noblest  and  dearest 
of  her  children,  slain  for  her  cause — it 
matters  not.  To  her  one  particle  of 
divine  truth  is  more  than  all  human  favor 
and  worldly  goods,  more  than  the  bright- 
est prospects  held  out  to  a  diminished 
creed.  This  is  the  one  thing  in  which 
she  knows  no  compromise.  For  this  her 
anchorites,  dead  to  all  else,  momentarily 
forsook  their  desert  solitudes;  for  this  her 
bishops  have  come  repeatedly  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  and  sat  in  council;  for 
this  mainly  have  her  universities  been 
founded;  to  this  her  most  gifted  sons  have 
devoted  their  lifelong  labors;  and  for  this 
she  expects  that  even  the  humblest  of  her 
children  should  be  ready  to  die.  Chris- 
tianity, then,  is,  and  always  has  been, 
supremely,  intensely  dogmatic.  4  Un- 
dogmatic  Christianity, '  or  any  other  form 
of  Christianity  in  which  a  clear,  definite 
doctrine  holds  not  a  central,  essential 
position,  is  absolutely  unhistorical,  for- 


eign to  the  past,  and  whatever  else  it 
may  be,  utterly  unlike  what  the 
world  has  so  far  known  and  believed 
in." 

With  the  position  of  Dogmatic  Theology 
thus  clearly  defined,  he  passes  on  to  the 
consideration  of  its  two  most  important 
attributes,  conservatism  and  progressive- 
ness,  not  a  blind  conservatism  which  stub- 
bornly refuses  to  admit  of  any  new  pre- 
sentation of  the  truths  of  revelation  and 
clings  tenaciously  to  exploded  argu- 
ments simply  because  they  are  old,  nor  yet 
an  irrational  or  unchristian  progressive- 
ness,  which  would  sweep  away  all  vestige  of 
the  past.  The  conservative  character  of 
Catholic  theology  is  admitted  by  all,  but 
the  problem  is  to  reconcile  it  with  the  ap- 
parently antagonistic  progressive  tend- 
ency which  "if  unchecked  would  soon 
emancipate  it  from  authority,  the  basis  of 
all  conservatism,  and  do  away  with  all 
definite,  settled  belief."  The  sound 
dictum  of  Vincent  of  Lerins  offers  us  the 
solution  by  setting  forth  the  true  nature 
of  this  progress.  4 *  Faith,"  he  says,  44  is 
ever  progressive,  but  unchanging,  for  pro- 
gress means  development  without  loss  of 
identity."  44  As  regards  the  ascertained 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith,"  we  are 
quoting  Dr.  Hogan,  44  modern  criticism, 
fairly  conducted,  cannot  weaken  them. 
They  rest  ultimately  on  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  and  no  progress  of  thought, 
no  discovery  can  shake  them  on  their  im- 
movable basis  

Far  from  shunning  inquiry  in  their  re- 
gard, the  true  believer  invites  it.  A 
critical  discussion  of  proofs  may,  indeed, 
and  often  will,  do  away  with  spurious 
authorities  and  weak  reasons  by  which 
honest  ignorance  or  mistaken  zeal  have 
endeavored  to  strengthen  positions  suffi- 
ciently safe  by  themselves  ;  but  sacred 
truth  gains  more  than  it  loses  by  their 
elimination.  In  the  same  way  texts  of 
Scripture  which  were  triumphantly 
brought  forward  in  former  times  in  sup- 
port of  fundamental  doctrines  prove  of 
very  questionable  authenticity  or  of  very 
dubious  meaning  ;  yet  the  doctrines  will 
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lose  nothing  thereby  of  their  indubitable 
character. ' ' 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  just 
quoted,  Dr.  Hogan,  we  take  it,  goes  as 
far  in  his  concession  to  the  effect  of  bibli- 
cal criticism  as  the  most  advanced  theo- 
logian would  wish,  and  yet  here  as  else- 
where he  remains  within  the  confines  of 
the  soundest  orthodoxy.  In  view  of  the 
recent  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  the  Inquisition,  his  example  in  point,  at 
least  implicitly  stated,  that  we  may  reject 
the  Trrs  sunt,  etc.,  of  St.  John  as  of 
doubtful  genuineness,  is  not  well  chosen. 
Again,  his  anticipation  of  a  possible  and 
advisable  change  in  the  wording  of  dog- 
matic definitions  to  "bring  them  more  in 
harmony  with  the  new  and  advanced 
state  of  the  human  mind,"  must  be  ac- 
cepted with  all  the  restrictions  he  is  care- 
ful to  place  around  the  proposition,  and 
even  then  may  be  misunderstood  so  as  to 
be  productive  of  evil  consequences. 

Modern  criticism  has,  then,  according 
to  Dr.  Hogan,  despite  the  intention  of 
many  of  its  adherents,  only  served  to  place 
sacred  doctrine  on  a  firmer  basis  by  sub- 
stituting props  of  enduring  strength  in 
place  of  decayed  supports.  It  has 
brought  Catholic  students  to  distinguish 
more  closely  between  what  are  mere 
theories,  private  opinions,  conjectures, 
explanations  of  physical  phenomena,  in 
early  Fathers  and  theologians,  and  what 
is  doctrinal  exposition.  Yet  when  de- 
structive criticism  has  done  its  worst,  it  re- 
mains true  that  4  'men  such  as  St.  Thomas, 
Suarez,  Lugo,  Vasquez,  Ripalda,  have 
seen  almost  as  far  as  the  human  intelli- 
gence can  reach  into  the  depths  of  the 
Divine  nature  and  the  mysteries  of  faith; 
and  their  treatment,  from  the  standpoint 
of  scholastic  philosophy,  is  so  searching 
and  so  thorough  as  scarce  ever  to  be  sur- 
passed. ' ' 

All  this  is  very  reassuring  and  encourag- 
ing, especially  to  the  Catholic  laity  who 
have  not  opportunity  to  study  these  mat- 
ters for  themselves,  and  who  may  have 
fancied  from  the  clamor  and  noise  that 
have  accompanied  the  forward  movement 


of  the  enemies  of  revealed  religion,  that 
the  Church's  walls  of  defence  were  being 
battered  down  by  the  assaults  of  modern 
criticism.  That  her  bulwarks  yet  stand 
impregnable,  appears  still  more  clearly 
from  the  excellent  chapter  on  the  Bible, 
against  whose  inspiration  and  inerrancy 
their  attacks  have  been  chiefly  directed. 

Moral  Theology,  Ascetic  Theology, 
Canon  Law,  Liturgy,  Homiletics,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  are  the  titles  of 
chapters  that  follow,  but  as  they  treat  of 
what  may  be  considered  the  technical  or 
professional  education  of  our  priesthood, 
and  are  therefore  of  less  general  interest, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  pass  them  over 
with  the  remark  that  they  are  characteriz- 
ed throughout  by  the  same  broadness  of 
view  and  depth  of  learning  we  have  noted 
in  preceding  chapters.  We  have  ex- 
cepted from  this  enumeration  the  chap- 
ters on  Apologetics  and  Church  History, 
both  of  which  should  obtain  a  place  in  the 
education  of  Catholic  laymen.  In  fact, 
most,  if  not  all  of  our  Catholic  colleges, 
have  a  course  of  Apologetics,  or  as  it  is 
better  known,  Evidences  of  Religion, 
and  we  are  confidently  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  a  more  advanced  course 
in  Church  History  will  be  introduced 
into  their  curriculum. 

Thorough  and  exhaustive  as  is  this  work 
on  Clerical  Studies,  there  are  yet  several 
chapters  which  we  desiderate.  Art,  and 
more  particularly  Sacred  Art,  is  a  sub- 
ject which  should  certainly  engage  the 
attention  of  a  cultured  priest.  Apart 
from  its  refining  and  elevating  influence, 
it  would  teach  much  that  is  useful  in  the 
adorning  and  beautifying  of  the  church 
committed  to  his  care,  and  would  lead  to 
the  rejection  of  what  is  inartistic  and 
tawdry.  A  chapter,  too,  on  music,  we 
think,  would  add  to  the  value  of  the 
work,  and  for  its  insertion  nearly  the 
same  reasons  hold  as  we  adduced  for  the 
study  of  art.  We  know  of  one  of  our 
most  practical  and  experienced  bishops 
set  over  a  diocese  where  parishes  are  few 
and  far  between,  who  expressed  most 
strongly  his  desire  that  each  of  his  priests 
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should  learn  to  play  some  musical  instru- 
ment. The  suggestion  may  seem  an  odd 
one,  but  the  reason  given  for  it  must  ap- 
peal to  all.  The  priest  by  his  very  vo- 
cation is  cut  ofT  from  many  means  of 
amusement  and  relaxation  possessed  by- 
men  of  the  world,  and  yet  be  he  ever  so 
studious  in  his  habits,  there  must  be 
hours  when  some  relaxation  is  a  necessity 
for  health  of  mind  and  body,  and  these, 
according  to  the  authority  just  quoted, 
would  be  profitably  and  agreeably  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  music. 

The  chapter  we  miss  most  of  all  is  that 
on  literature.  More  than  once  our 
author  speaks  of  the  false  principles,  theo- 
logical as  well  as  philosophical,  scattered 
broadcast  through  our  literature,  whether 
embodied  in  books  or  magazines,  and 
the  wide  propagation  of  modern  er- 
rors due  in  large  measure  to  the  lit- 
erary ability  of  their  supporters.  For  one 
who  is  contaminated  by  the  reading  of 
Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Ingersoll,  or  others 
who  professedly  scoff  at  religion,  there 
are  hundreds  who  drink  in  the  still 
more  insidious  poison  of  unbelief  and 
immorality  as  coated  over  and  con- 
cealed under  the  guise  of  fiction.  We 
once  met  a  professor  of  philosophy  who 
more  readily  granted  his  pupils  permis- 
sion to  read  Kant  and  Locke  than  to 
peruse  the  pages  of  George  Eliot. 
Though  we  should  not  follow  his  rule 
indiscriminately,  we  think  it  safe  to  say 
that  a  more  unfavorable  impression  of 
religious  evidences  and  practices  gener- 


ally would  be  left  on  an  untrained  mind 
by  the  reading  of  some  of  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward's  books  than  by  a  work 
which  openly  ridicules  the  practices  of 
the  Church.  Some  canons,  then,  of 
criticism  on  this  important  point  would 
have  proved  of  invaluable  service.  The 
omission  of  this  chapter  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as  there  is  scarce  a  page  of 
Dr.  Hogan's  books  which  does  not  evi- 
dence the  wide  extent  of  his  reading, 
and  stamp  him  as  a  man  of  literary  gifts 
little  inferior  to  his  theological  learning. 
His  style  is  flowing,  clear  and  graceful, 
rising  at  times  to  the  level  of  real  elo- 
quence, and  even  when  dealing  with  topics 
by  their  very  nature  dry  and  didactic, 
possessed  of  an  interest  which  men  are 
wont  to  ascribe  solely  to  the  novel.  The 
publishers  also,  Marlier  &  Callanan  of 
Boston,  are  deserving  of  praise  for  the 
neat  and  attractive  form  in  which  the 
book  is  presented  to  the  Catholic  pub- 
lic. 

We  congratulate  and  thank  Dr.  Hogan 
for  having  yielded  to  the  wise  pressure 
of  friends  to  gather  these  magazine 
articles  under  one  cover,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  his  modest  hope  will  be 
realized,  that  they  may  prove  of  service 
to  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  Had  he 
done  nothing  more  for  the  advancement 
of  clerical  studies  in  the  United  States 
than  the  publication  of  this  one  book,  it 
would  be  still  enough  to  commend  him 
to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  many 
generations  of  priests. 
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MODERN  CHRISTIAN  ART  IN  CATHOLIC  CHURCHES. 


By  Professor  William  H.  Goodyear, 


I SHALL  approach  the  subject  of 
Modern  Christian  Art  by  pointing 
out  how  favorable  to  the  promoting 
of  Catholic  church  decoration  is  the 
drift  of  events  in  the  civilized  world  at 
large,  and  especially  in  Catholic  circles. 
It  is  a  matter  of  commonplace  infor- 
mation that  the  last  half,  and  especially 
the  last  quarter,  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  witnessed  a  notable  revival  of 
taste.  A  wide-spread  interest  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  architecture,  sculpture 
and  painting  has  made  itself  felt,  and  the 
results  in  church  decoration  are  every- 
where to  be  seen.  The  Catholic  Church 
has  kept  fairly  abreast  of  this  general 
movement,  as  containing  its  fair  share  of 
persons  of  culture  and  progressive  mind, 
and  as  having  many  members  of  its  faith 
actively  engaged  in  artistic  pursuits,  con- 
sidered as  a  trade  or  means  of  livelihood. 
It  could  not  fail  therefore  to  reflect  the 
improvement  which  the  taste  of  the 
civilized  world  has  experienced,  and  this 
without  reference  to  the  special  conditions 
affecting  Catholic  churches  as  distinct 
from  others.  But  there  are  several 
reasons  why  the  Catholic  Church  ought 
to  head  this  movement,  which  I  will  now 
proceed  to  mention. 

As  far  as  church  decoration  is  con- . 
cerned,  the  movement  in  Protestant 
churches  is  a  return  to  a  point  of  view 
which  the  Catholic  Church  had  never 
abandoned  and  which  the  Protestant  sects 
had  previously  antagonized  and  neg- 
lected. It  is  well  known  that  the  early 
period  of  the  Reformation  was  attended 
by  iconoclastic  outbreaks  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  excepting  Italy  and  Spain. 
Stained  glass  windows,  church  pictures, 
and  church  statues  were  exposed  to 
wholesale  destruction  by  these  uprisings 
all  over  France,  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
England  and  the  Netherlands.  When 
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the  fury  of  destruction  had  spent  itself 
and  civil  order  returned,  religious  art  was 
a  thing  of  the  past  in  Protestant  Germany, 
in  Holland  and  in  England.  Its  existing 
monuments  had  been  mainly  destroyed 
in  these  countries  and  their  spirit  was 
antagonistic  to  the  creation  of  new  ones. 

To  the  Protestant  mind  of  those  days 
religious  art  was  idolatry,  the  decoration 
of  churches  with  statues  of  saints,  pic- 
tures of  the  Madonna  and  pictured  stories 
of  Biblical  subjects  was  sinful  and  abhor- 
rent. Even  the  art  of  the  stained  glass 
window  was  suffered  to  decay.  The 
Protestant  church  interiors  were  artistic 
deserts  of  whitewash  and  cold  plaster. 

In  our  day  there  is  no  Protestant 
church  congregation  of  wealth  and  cul- 
ture which  does  not  admit  the  painted 
wall,  the  carved  figure,  and  the  stained 
glass  window,  so  far  as  it  can  afford  to 
pay  for  them.  The  purse  of  the  con- 
gregation may  set  a  limit  to  these  things, 
but  certainly  neither  its  taste  nor  prejudice 
does.  The  Protestant  Church  has  thus  re- 
turned to  a  practice  which  the  Catholic 
Church  always  upheld  and  never  aban- 
doned. Why  should  the  latter  not  take 
the  lead  in  this  revival? 

Here  are  some  reasons  why  it  should: 
In  the  Protestant  Church  the  sphere  of 
church  decoration  is  more  limited  as  to 
choice  of  subject.  The  Madonna  and 
the  Saints  at  large  (as  distinct  from  the 
Apostles)  are  foreign  to  its  field.  In  the 
Catholic  Church  the  range  of  religious 
subjects  is  naturally  wider.  Above  all, 
the  faith  to  which  they  appeal  is 
more  fervent,  the  atmosphere  of  be- 
lief which  surrounds  them  is  more 
genuine.  In  the  Protestant  Church  the 
subject  will  be  more  distinctly  chosen  as 
means  to  a  decoration.  In  the  Catholic 
Church  the  decoration  will  be  more  dis- 
tinctly chosen  as  means  to  an  object 
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appealing  to  Christian  faith  and  Christian 
belief. 

Another  point  of  great  significance  is 
that  every  American  city  of  importance 
boasts  a  Catholic  Cathedral  Church,  a 
larger  and  more  magnificent  building  in- 
variably than  any  of  its  Protestant  rivals — 
whose  decorations  should  naturally  also 
be  more  impressive  and  important.  We 
note  also  that  Catholic  churches  gener- 
ally stand  on  a  firmer  financial  basis. 
They  are  less  apt  to  be  in  debt.  Their 
congregational  attendance  is  much  larger, 
when  all  the  various  Masses  and  services 
are  taken  into  account,  than  in  a  Protes- 
tant church  of  corresponding  size.  The 
Catholic  congregations  may  be  composed 
of  a  greater  percentage  of  poorer  individ- 
uals, but  their  united  financial  support  is 
more  methodical,  more  effective,  and 
actually  far  greater  than  that  given  to  the 
corresponding  Protestant  church.  Fin- 
ally, the  Catholic  congregation  is  more 
easily  wielded  to  a  given  end  because  it  is 
better  organized.  If  money  be  desired 
for  the  decoration  of  a  church,  that  too 
is  more  easily  obtained.  No  question 
then  but  that  Catholic  church  decoration 
should  have  a  bright  future  before  it,  and 
that  Catholic  religious  art  should  take  the 
lead  in  this  country. 

We  will  now  consider  the  causes  preju- 
dicial to  this  result.  Although  we  have 
already  admitted  and  asserted  that  Cath- 
olic churches  are  by  no  means  behind 
hand  in  this  matter,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  are  as  far  superior  as  they  might 
be  when  favoring  conditions  are  consid- 
ered. I  should  consider  the  first  preju- 
dicial cause  to  be  the  conservative  char- 
acter and  tendencies  of  Catholicism. 
Recent  decorative  art  has  not  only  re- 
flected a  distinct  artistic  advance — it  has 
also  been  cultivated  as  a  fad,  a  society 
interest  or  fashionionable  thing  to  be  pro- 
moted as  a  matter  of  fashion. 

Catholicism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  more 
serious  in  its  attitude  to  religion,  more 
absorbed  in  the  real  tasks  of  religion, 
more  careful  in  its  adjustment  of  means 
to  ends,  would  naturally  hold  back  from 


a  movement  in  so  far  as  fashion  alone, 
aside  from  genuine  common  sense,  is  at 
stake.  It  may,  however,  be  boldly  said 
that  nothing  is  too  gorgeous  or  too  ex- 
pensive for  a  church,  within  the  limits  of 
good  taste  and  financial  recources.  This 
may  be  asserted  either  from  the  stand- 
point of  church  policy  or  from  the  stand- 
point of  spiritual  enthusiasm  and  self- 
sacrifice.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  should 
not  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  natural 
conservatism  of  Catholicism  in  this  mat- 
ter, for  in  its  attention  to  religious  art 
this  Church  has  never  stinted  herself  and 
has  never  been  parsimonious.  Money  is 
abundantly  forthcoming,  and  money  is 
abundantly  spent  on  Catholic  churches. 

Now  leaving  aside  all  questions  of 
comparison  and  hypotheses,  let  me  say 
one  or  two  plain  words  to  ecclesiastical 
students  as  to  church  decoration.  What- 
ever may  be  or  might  be,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  one  exceedingly  detrimental 
thing  to  a  high  standard  in  Catholic  art 
is  the  use  of  the  machine-made  colored 
statues  of  Apostles,  Saints  and  Madonnas. 
I  have  no  objection  to  a  colored  statue. 
I  am  glad  that  the  Catholic  Church  has 
retained  the  tradition  of  having  colored 
statues,  but  I  say  that  most  of  those 
which  are  now  manufactured  by  whole- 
sale are  tawdry  and  vulgar  and  are  a 
discredit  to  the  church  which  uses  them. 
It  is  quite  doubtful  that  any  of  the 
wholesale  reproductions  of  Catholic  sta- 
tuary of  modern  design  are  of  even 
tolerable  art.  If  reproduction  and  re- 
petition are  demanded  by  the  exigencies 
of  cost;  if  churches  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  independent  designs,  then  copies 
should  be  made  of  that  which  is  certainly 
good.  I  will  suggest  an  easy  refuge  to 
the  copyist.  Go  back  to  Italian  art  of 
the  fifteenth  century  or  early  sixteenth 
century,  if  you  wish  a  Madonna  relief  or 
statue,  or  a  Saint's  figure,  and  you  can 
hardly  go  astray.  All  will  be  good.  It 
is  better,  of  course,  to  employ  a  modern 
artist  to  make  an  independent  design. 

Next,  as  to  pictures,  let  it  be  said  that 
oil  paintings  are  wholly  ineffective  for 
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church  decoration,  considered  in  a  large 
sense  and  in  total  results  for  the  whole 
interior.  This  may  surprise  some  of  my 
readers,  judging  from  the  practice  of  using 
these  pictures,  which  I  notice  to  be  a  fre- 
quent one. 

I  repeat  that  oil  paintings  are  wholly 
ineffective  for  church  decoration.  Down 
to  the  close  of  the  great  period  of  Italian 
art  it  was  the  painting  on  the  wall,  the 
painting  on  plaster,  the  fresco,  which  was 
the  main  reliance  of  decorators.  Panel 
paintings  in  oil  though  constantly  used 
on  shrines  and  altars,  were  not  relied 
upon  for  decoration  of  the  building  as  a 
whole.  The  great  aim  of  intelligent 
Catholics  should  be  to  revive  the 
methods  and  practices  of  the  old  Italian 
fresco  decorators,  in  which  the  whole 
architectural  interior  wall  surface  was 
made  the  basis  of  a  clear  and  harmon- 
ious decorative  color  scheme,  through 
which  the  Bible  stories  were  constantly 
kept  in  the  eye  of  the  congregation  by 
magnificent  figure  compositions. 

It  may  be  asked,  does  not  this  involve 
an  undue  expense,  an  undue  exertion  of 
effort?  Are  not  the  artists  capable  of 
executing  such  compositions  so  limited 
in  number  and  the  price  of  their  labor  so 
high  as  to  make  such  a  proposal  chimer- 
ical and  visionary  ? 

I  will  now  devote  myself  to  answering 
this  question  and  I  will  first  address 
myself  to  it  as  regards  new  churches, 
churches  about  to  be  built  and  not  yet 
undertaken.  I  will  admit,  to  begin  with, 
that  the  artists  capable  of  successful 
monumental  fresco  decoration  are  at 
present  limited  in  number  and  necessarily 
high-priced,  but  1  will  also  say  that  they 
are  more  numerous  than  is  generally 
known  and  that  they  are  fairly  numerous 
in  this  country.  We  might  name  off- 
hand Blashfield,  La  Farge,  Simmons, 
Earle,  Lathrop,  Shirlaw,  F.V.  Du  Mond, 
Thayer  and  others  as  undoubtedly  cap- 
able of  such  work.  The  great  difficulty 
with  American  artists  is  that  they  lack 
sensible  and  practical  patronage.  As  oil 
painters  it  is  difficult  for  the  best  of  them 


to  make  a  living.  As  fresco  painters, 
they  could  place  themselves  before  the 
public  in  a  proper  light.  The  reputation 
and  fame  to  be  earned  by  the  execution 
of  monumental  works  would  be  to  many 
capable  artists  a  consideration  of  no  mean 
importance  in  the  matter  of  a  price  for 
their  work.  Admitting  that  considerable 
expense  is  at  stake  in  the  monumental 
color  decoration  of  churches,  we  must 
next  consider  how  money,  which  is  now 
spent  in  other  ways,  could  be  saved  for 
this  end.  The  whole  question  is  largely 
one  of  allotment  of  expense — how  to 
deal  with  money  in  hand — not  so  much 
how  to  achieve  a  more  expensive  aim  as 
how  to  allot  the  money  which  in  any  case 
will  be  spent. 

On  this  head  I  note  that  modern  taste 
needs  to  be  educated,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  Catholic  Church,  in  favor  of 
concentrating  the  money  needed  for 
church  construction  on  the  interior.  The 
great  crime  of  all  modern  architecture  is 
laying  stress  and  spending  money  on  the 
outside.  On  the  whole,  Catholic 
churches  display  good  sense  in  this  matter 
as  compared  with  others,  but  they  might 
show  more. 

.  It  needs  very  little  thought  to  under- 
stand, when  common  sense  is  used,  that 
the  interior  of  a  building  and  above  all 
of  a  church,  deserves  first  consideration. 
Not  till  the  last  possible  dollar  has  been 
allotted  to  the  interior,  as  regards  the 
projected  cost,  should  the  splendor  of 
the  exterior  be  considered.  There  are 
two  ways  of  saving  money  on  the  outside 
of  a  church;  economy  in  the  choice  of 
material,  economy  in  the  application  of 
ornament.  When  we  add  that  both 
these  economies  are  generally  favorable 
to  artistic  effect  under  present  conditions, 
little  remains  to  be  said  on  this  topic. 

In  default  of  the  genius  and  creative 
capacity  which  distinguished  the  artisan 
stonecutter  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  which 
our  modern  artisan  does  not  possess, 
money  spent  on  exterior  carving  and 
elaborated  decoration,  in  modern  times, 
is  almost  always  thrown  away.   The  early 
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Christian  churches  teach  a  good  lesson  on 
this  head.  Go  to  Ravenna,  to  Venice, 
and  the  early  unrestored  Basilicas  of 
Rome,  and  consider  the  gorgeous  re- 
mains of  interior  mosaic  decoration,  re- 
mains of  the  finest  color  interiors  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Then  look  at  the  humble 
outside  of  the  same  churches,  remember- 
ing that  the  facade  of  St.  Mark's,  at 
Venice,  owes  its  present  appearance  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  a  thousand  years 
later  than  the  design  of  the  church. 
This  facade  is  beautiful  and  artistic,  but 
it  came  last,  whereas  the  colored  mosaics 
of  the  interior  belong  to  the  original  de- 
sign Early  Christian  churches,  univer- 
sally, show  indifference  to  exteriors  and 
lavish  successful  expenditures  of  money 
on  the  interior. 

The  whole  history  of  church  architecture 
down  to  the  Reformation  period  demon- 
strates that  the  interior  was  considered 
first,  and  we  are  able  to  show  even  for  the 
exteriors  of  the  finest  Catholic  Cathedrals 
that  they  represent  the  necessities  of  con- 
struction conditioned  by  the  interior. 

All  this  then  bears  on  the  point,  econ- 
omize on  the  exterior ;  first,  because  it 
is  common  sense  to  do  so;  second,  be- 
cause the  modern  artisan  does  not  pos- 
sess the  genius  and  talent  of  his  mediaeval 
predecessor.  To  rival  the  exteriors  of 
the  Gothic  Cathedrals  in  matter  ot  carv- 
ing is  impossible,  even  if  millions  were 
spent  on  one  church,  because  the  race  of 
artist  stonecutters  is  practically  at  an  end. 
Besides,  plain  masonry  surface  is  one  of 
the  best  things  in  architectural  effect, and 
it  is  the  most  economical.  Catholics 
should  employ  architects  who  know  how 
to  obtain  exterior  effect  from  contrasts  of 
shadow  and  surface,  from  the  variety 
called  for  by  common  sense  construction, 
and  from  large  effect  of  plain  surface.  1 
am  quite  willing  to  concede  however 
that,  church  for  church,  the  Catholic 
churches  already  show  superiority  to  the 
Protestant  in  restricting  exterior  and  pre- 
tentious display. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  finally  as  re- 
gards exteriors  that  terra-cotta  and  bricks 


are  cheaper  than  stone,  and  at  present 
our  most  refined  architects  succeed  as 
well  with  these  materials  as  they  do  with 
stone  masonry,  and  that  they  often  pre- 
fer to  design  in  them. 

We  have  thus  begun  our  appeal  for 
systematic  color  decoration  in  Catholic 
church  interiors  by  supposing  a  new 
church  to  be  in  question,  and  by  urging 
that  the  estimate  of  cost  be  so  balanced 
in  its  details,  as  to  allot  a  considerable 
sum  for  a  department  of  effect,  which  is 
generally  entirely  neglected.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  the  interior  itself  to  examine  still 
further  the  use  of  available  funds,  the 
possibility  of  saving  money  on  one  place 
to  spend  it  on  another. 

I  will  begin  by  saying  that  donors 
should  be  discouraged  from  buying  oil 
paintings  or  from  contributing  money  for 
their  purchase,  as  long  as  any  part  of  the 
color  decorations,  on  the  walls,  remains  to 
be  estimated.  No  person  not  accustomed 
to  consider  schemes  of  color  decoration, 
can  be  expected  to  understand  the 
reason,  but  the  fact  may  be  bluntly 
stated  that  for  interior  color  effects,  in 
large  apartments,  modern  oil  paintings 
are  not  only  useless  but  actually  detri- 
mental. That  the  color  decorations 
proposed  should  consist  of  wall  paintings 
from  scripture  subjects,  or  from  the 
history  of  the  church,  or  from  the  lives  of 
saints,  is  axiomatic.  In  the  next  place 
all  expenditure  on  shrines  and  on  the 
altar  which  looks  simply  to  display, 
through  the  mere  costliness  of  material, 
is  also  to  be  avoided  in  favor  of  devoting 
such  expenditure  to  the  wall  surface. 
The  most  vulgar  of  all  tastes  is  that  which 
values  art  by  the  cost  of  material.  Ex- 
pensive material  may  not  be  desirable,  as 
the  expense  alone  does  not  make  it  so. 
I  can  only  think  of  one  material  where 
increase  of  cost  means  corresponding  in- 
crease of  decorative  results,  that  is  in 
mosaic  pictures  as  contrasted  with  fresco. 
Mosaic  is  much  more  costly  than  fresco, 
but  it  is  also  for  many  reasons  preferable. 
It  is  more  permanent,  it  is  more  gorgeous, 
it  is   more    impressive.      No  modern 
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church  has  yet  attempted  what  countless  matter  the  Catholic  clergy  would  do  well 
early  Christian  churches  achieved,  the  to  consult  the  unanimous  opinion  of  art 
complete  decoration  of  all  upper  wall  critics  and  authorities  in  art  history.  It 
surfaces  in  mosaic  pictures.  The  cost  is  universally  conceded  that  the  downfall 
would  be  enormous;  the  results,  however,  of  color  decoration  for  church  interiors 
would  be  worth  the  money  under  proper  began  with  the  rise  of  the  later  Re- 
artistic  direction.  I  am  simply  advo-  naissance  style.  The  date  is  about  1530. 
eating  the  relatively  inexpensive  fresco  After  this  time  the  art  of  fresco  declined 
color  painting  on  plastered  wall  surface,  in  Italy.  After  this  time  the  use  of  pro- 
There  are  many  cases  in  modern  church  jected  (and  very  expensive)  interior 
decoration  where  money  is  spent  for  columnar  decorations  became  general, 
costly  material  which  is  distinctly  a  loss.  These  decorations  break  up  the  wall  sur- 
Take  for  instance  a  marble  altar  ;  it  is  ex-  faces  and  render  them  unavailable  for 
pensive  but  it  is  not  decorative.  Wood,  fresco.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  art 
metal,  or  enamelled  terra  cotta,  are  all  critic  or  an  art  historian;  all  that  is  ne- 
preferable,  either  singly  or  in  combina-  cessary  is  to  consult  the  opinion  of  an 
tion.  When  the  amount  of  money  is  authority.  That  authority  will  infallibly 
summed  up  which  is  now  contributed  for  say  that  the  decline  of  interior  color 
shrines  and  altars  whose  whole  claim  to  decoration  was  contemporaneous  with 
attention  is  the  cost  of  material,  it  is  the  rise  of  the  late  Renaissance  style, 
clear  that  much  of  this  might  be  saved  Exclude  this  from  church  interiors,  and 
for  wall  decorations  in  colors,  that  being  you  have  still  left  for  choice  all  the  styles 
the  first  thing  which  every  designer  of  a  of  the  Middle  Age  and  the  style  of  the 
new  church  should  consider.  What  is  early  Renaissance,  a  wide  field  for  the 
needed  is  an  improved  taste  on  the  part  chooser. 

of  the  suggesting  priest,  through  whom  We  will  next  illuminate  our  subject  by 
the  donation  comes,  by  whom  it  may  be  remarking  that  the  so-called  styles  of  the 
spent,  or  whose  influence  would  doubt-  Middle  Age  are  simply  variations  in  con- 
less  count  for  a  good  deal  in  the  method  struction,  which  successively  grew  out  of 
of  expenditure.  different  methods  of  roofing.  Hence  a 
An  ultimate  and  fundamental  possibility  word  or  two  about  style  from  this  point 
of  economy  with  the  given  end  in  view  of  view,  will  throw  light  on  the  question 
lies  in  the  treatment  of  the  wall  itself  and  of  interior  color  decoration  for  wall 
of  the  wall  spaces.      The  whole  late  spaces. 

Renaissance  system  of  interior  engaged  The  first  of  the  Christian  periods  used 
columns,  entablatures  and  pediments  is  two  methods  of  roofing  indifferently — one 
inconsistent  with  color  decoration.  For  was  to  roof  with  timber  ;  the  other  was 
the  latter  we  need  plain  wall  surfaces,  but  to  roof  with  a  dome  or  series  of  domes, 
these  in  themselves  are  also  the  most  The  second  Christian  period  (the  Rom- 
economical.  Again  it  appears  that  the  anesque)  roofed  with  a  round-arched 
problem  of  Christian  art  in  church  interiors  masonry  vaulting,  supported  by  heavy 
is  largely  one  as  to  how  money  shall  be  walls.  The  third  Christian  period  (the 
spent,  not  the  problem  of  attempting  some-  Gothic)  roofed  with  a  pointed  arched 
thing  more  expensive  than  has  hitherto  vaulting,  supported  by  exterior  buttresses 
been  done.  which  allowed  a  thinner  wall  or  a  wall 
It  is  at  this  point  that  we  come  which  essentially  consisted  only  of  window 
to  the  question  of  style  in  church  archi-  spaces,  aside  from  the  buttresses, 
tecture,  not  considered  as  it  generally  is,  It  was  in  this  Gothic  style,  using  the 
with  relation  to  exterior  pretentious  effect,  buttress  and  the  large  window  -spaces, 
but  considered  with  relation  to  interior  that  the  art  of  stained  glass  reached  its 
devotional  and  decorative  aims.    In  this  highest  perfection  and  its  widest  use.  In 
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order  to  properly  consider  the  question 
of  wall  decoration,  we  must  therefore  say 
a  word  or  two  about  stained  glass.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  use  of  stained  glass 
excludes  the  use  of  wall  paintings.  Con- 
ceding that  the  aim  of  interior  color  dec- 
oration may  be  reached  in  either  way, 
the  question  arises  why  not  attain  it  by 
stained  glass,  which  is  already  so  largely 
employed  for  this  purpose  ?  At  bottom  I 
have  no  objection,  but  will  say  that  the 
question  raised  requires  consideration  and 
involves  a  good  many  points. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  wall 
paintings  of  scripture  subjects  are  more  or 
less  inconsistent  with  stained  glass  win- 
dows. One  is  that  the  colored  panes  of 
stained  glass  dim  the  light  of  the  interior  to 
a  point  where  the  wall  painting  is  ineffect- 
ive. Another  is  that  the  bright  colors  of 
stained  glass  strain  the  eye  to  the  extent 
of  paling  the  effect  which  the  light  alone 
considered  might  achieve  for  the  fresco. 
Another  point  is  that  the  question  of 
space  is  a  question  of  wall  surfaces.  If 
a  large  expanse  of  wall  surface  be  allotted 
to  paintings,  the  window  space  will  be  so 
reduced  that  all  the  light  obtained  will 
be  needed  in  its  original  full  strength  for 
the  illumination  of  the  church  and  the 
pictures.  There  are  doubtless  many  ex- 
pedients for  harmonizing  these  contend- 
ing conditions  and  for  using  both 
methods  of  decorating  in  one  church, 
but,  broadly  speaking,  stained  glass  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  wall  painting  and  vice 
versa.  Now  comes  the  important  point 
that  in  the  old  Gothic  cathedrals  the 
whole  interior  received  an  appropriate 
coloring  as  regards  patterns  and  details, 
although  the  wall  picture  as  such  was 
mainly  omitted,  because  the  wall  surface 
was  replaced  by  stained  glass  windows. 
Our  modern  revival  we  have  begun  at 
the  wrong  end,  we  have  revived  stained 
glass,  but  we  have  generally  neglected  to 
revive  the  interior  schemes  of  color  which 
were  connected  with  it — the  reason  being 
partly  that  very  few  old  churches  had 
preserved  their  ancient  pattern  coloring  in 
modern  times  (so  that  there  was  nothing 


left  to  copy), and  also  that  modern  color 
sense  is  distinctly  inferior  to  the  color 
sense  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  shows 
itself  both  in  the  poor  effects  of  color 
schemes  when  attempted  and  also  in 
the  constant  toleration  of  the  absence  of 
color. 

Now  this  scheme  of  pattern  coloring  in 
the  old  Gothic  was  a  survival  from  the 
older  period  of  the  Romanesque,  in 
which  the  window  openings  were  smaller 
and  in  which  the  whole  church  had  been 
frescoed,  not  only  with  pattern  detail 
but  also  with  large  or  colossal  wall  paint- 
ings. According  to  my  view,  modern 
art  can  only  reach  perfection  in  its  in- 
terior color  schemes  of  wall  color  by  be- 
ginning with  the  whole  interior.  This 
should  be  considered  first.  It  would  be 
time  then  to  consider  subsequently  the 
stained  glass.  The  natural  evolution 
should  begin  with  the  color  scheme  of  a 
whole  interior,  reaching  the  stained  glass 
subsequently  or  considering  it  as  subsi- 
diary. 

We  can  support  this  view  by  remark- 
ing now  that,  on  the  whole,  the  color 
effects  of  the  stained  glass  produced  in 
modern  times  we  know  to  be  vastly  in- 
ferior to  the  mediaeval.  The  methods 
now  employed  tend  to  the  pictorial  rather 
than  the  decorative.  The  artist  of  the 
Middle  Age  treated  the  stained  glass  win- 
dow as  a  mosaic  in  which  each  bit  of 
glass  and  its  lead  framing  was  frankly 
exhibited.  The  modern  artist  strives 
rather  by  expensive  processes  to  obtain 
the  realistic  effect  of  an  ordinary  paint- 
ing. 

Returning  now  to  the  more  or  less 
mutually  exclusive  conditions  of  the  wall 
painting  and  the  stained  glass  window, 
we  shall  observe  that  the  final  triumph  of 
the  Mediaeval  and  early  Renaissance  wall 
painting  was  in  Italy  and  that  in  that 
country  the  Gothic  style  was  practically 
ignored.  In  Italy,  the  window  was  re- 
stricted to  its  ordinary  necessary  size  for 
lighting  purposes  and  its  full  light  was 
utilized.  The  wall  surface  was  retained 
intact  and  unbroken  for  the  wall  paint- 
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ing.  An  excellent  illustration  is  the 
chapel  decorated  by  Giotto  at  Padua. 

We  shall  now  continue  our  plea  for  the 
decoration  of  modern  Catholic  churches 
through  fresco. by  considering  the  relation 
of  the  old  historic  styles  of  the  cathedral 
to  the  natural  condition  of  modern  church 
construction,  and  by  showing  that  the 
natural  style  of  the  modern  church  is 
not  the  northern  cathedral  Gothic,  in 
which  stained  glass  was  exalted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  fresco.  Both  the  old 
northern  Gothic  and  the  old  Romanesque 
were  essentially  vaulting  styles.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  building  was  de- 
termined by  the  habit  of  roofing  with 
masonry  ceilings.  This  is  the  original 
explanation  of  the  exterior  buttress 
which  was  needed  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  interior  masonry  ceiling.  Now 
modern  churches  use  the  vaulting  so 
rarely  that  we  may  practically  leave  those 
which  do  out  of  the  question.  There 
are  not  more  than  two  or  three  vaulted 
churches  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  f  I  am  only  clearly  aware  of  one, 
the  church  built  for  Mr.  Stewart,  at 
Garden  City,  L.  I. )  We  have  aban- 
doned the  practice  of  vaulting.  Our 
churches  are  timber  roofed,  and  where 
vaultings  are  seen  in  appearance,  they  are 
simply  imitations,  in  cement  or  plaster. 
Now  the  timber  roof  period  of  old 
Christian  architecture  was  the  period  of 
the  early  Christian  churches,  the 
time  of  the  Basilicas.  According  to 
common  sense  construction,  the 
simple  Basilica  style  is  the  one  which 
corresponds  to  our  own  actual  construc- 
tion in  roofing.  But  this  is  also  the 
style  in  which  the  main  wall  surface  was 
devoted  to  mosaic  or  fresco  decoration. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  modern  con- 
struction I  have  thus  returned  to  my 
original  proposition,  that  the  decoration 
of  the  church  interior  by  wall  paintings 


should  be  the  main  end  of  modern  Cath- 
olic art.  On  account  of  the  expense  of 
mosaics,  when  used  in  large  quantities. 
I  have  not  urged  them  to  the  same 
degree,  but  only  for  this  reason  of  ex- 
pense. 

I  will  sum  up  my  position  so  far  as 
follows  :  (  a  )  A  colored  church  interior 
is  demanded  by  all  the  sentiments  which 
make  for  art  and  beauty,  and  a  church 
interior  colored  by  pictures  of  Christian 
subject  and  purpose  is  demanded  by  all  the 
sentiments  which  call  for  religious  art  in 
religious  buildings.  (A)  To  obtain  this  end 
without  exhaustion  of  financial  means, 
and  without  making  an  undue  demand  on 
financial  support,  is  undoubtedly  wise  and 
necessary.  (c)  A  simple  church  ex- 
terior is  one  means  to  this  end,  and  it 
is  also  artistically  and  architecturally  the 
most  effective.  (</)  The  restriction  of  ex- 
penditure on  oil  paintings  and  on  shrines 
costly  simply  on  account  of  their  materials 
is  another  means  to  this  end.  {e)  The 
absence  of  interior  Renaissance  projec- 
tions and  recessions  of  wall  surface  is 
necessary  to  a  wall  surface  available  for 
large  paintings,  and  it  is  also  an  economy 
as  far  as  the  wall  itself  is  concerned. 
(/)  As  between  stained  glass  windows 
and  wall  frescos,  we  should  urge  attention 
to  the  latter  first — because  the  expansion 
of  the  stained  glass  window  belongs  to  the 
style  of  the  Gothic,  whereas  the  natural 
construction  of  the  modern  church,  as 
determined  by  roofing,  is  that  of  the 
Early  Christian  period  ( or  Italian  Roman- 
esque), which  also  employed  timber 
roofing  in  Basilicas  and  favored  a  large 
expanse  of  plain  wall  surface  devoted  to 
pictures  in  mosaic  or  in  fresco. 

I  shall  continue  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian art  in  modern  Catholic  churches  in 
another  paper,  laying  somewhat  more 
stress  on  the  educational  and  spiritual 
uses  of  church  pictures. 
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A  FALSE  AXIOM. 


By  Rev.  Henry  Vl 

MANY  people  are  kept  out  of  the 
true  Church  by  the  supposed 
truth  of  really  lying  axioms. 
They  are  so  accustomed  to  hearing  them, 
and  accepting  them  unquestioningly,  that 
they  are  amazed  when  any  one  has  the 
daring  to  call  these  supposed  self-evident 
truths  into  question. 

A  very  common  one  is,  that  * '  It  does 
not  matter  what  a  man  believes,  provided 
he  does  what  is  right. ' '  This  is  asserted 
with  such  perfect  assurance,  that  one 
wonders  how  the  enemy  of  souls  has  so 
firmly  persuaded  intelligent  persons  of 
anything  so  glaringly  false.  Let  us  ex- 
amine it.  It  supposes  that  a  man  can  do 
right  independently  of  his  belief.  Whereas 
in  fact,  a  man's  belief  guides  his  actions. 
True,  he  may  at  times  go  counter  to  his 
belief  and  so  do  wrong,  but  that  only 
proves  our  point.  Let  us  put  the  axiom 
in  concrete  form  by  examples.  Here 
is  a  man  who  pretends  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  con- 
sequently has  no  duties  to  God,  who,  ac- 
cording to  him,  does  not  exist.  He  will 
probably  deny  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  so,  of  course,  the  future  life. 
For  him  there  is  no  hereafter  and  no 
judgment.  To  whom  is  such  a  person 
responsible  ?  For  his  external  actions  to 
civil  authorities,  but  provided  he  is  not 
found  out  he  can  do  as  he  pleases;  as  he 
would  put  it,  he  will  get  all  the  good  he 
can  out  of  life  and  enjoy  himself  to  his 
utmost  capacity.  He  has  no  future  ac- 
count to  give  of  himself.  He  is  not  a 
steward  but  a  master.  Will  not  such  be- 
lief as  this  influence  his  actions  ?  If  there 
is  no  God,  there  are  no  commandments  ; 
or  at  least  no  power  to  enforce  what  he 
may  style  natural  laws,  or  punish  their 
infringement.  Consequently  he  will  in- 
dulge his  desires  and  give  free  rein  to  his 
passions  if  he  feels  so  disposed,  for  his 
belief  does  not  restrain  him. 


n  Rensselaer,  S.J. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  take  a  man 
who  believes  in  the  existence  of  God  and 
his  responsibility  to  God  as  his  judge  in 
the  life  to  come.  God's  commandments 
are  a  light  and  a  guide  to  him.  They 
regulate  not  only  his  external  actions,  but 
his  very  thoughts  and  desires.  Does  not 
such  a  belief  affect  his  actions  ?  Is  not 
the  falseness  of  the  axiom  self-evident  ex- 
cept to  those  who  will  not  see  ?  The  ac- 
tions of  an  animal  indeed  are  quite  inde- 
pendent of  belief,  because  the  animal  is 
incapable  of  believing,  and  acts  according 
to  instinct;  but  man,  a  reasonable  animal, 
as  the  definition  styles  him,  should  act 
according  to  that  which  distinguishes  him 
from  the  mere  animal — his  reason,  and 
so  what  this  higher  faculty  of  his  soul  tells 
him  he  should  do.  Who  can  say,  then, 
truly  that  it  does  not  matter  what  a  man 
believes  provided  he  does  what  is  right  ? 
Will  not  the  belief  of  an  anarchist,  or  a 
nihilist,  or  a  communist  affect  his  actions  ? 
The  tragic  fate  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
of  Austria  will  answer  the  question. 

The  upholders  of  the  axiom  might 
reply  that  we  have  forced  the  meaning  of 
it,  and  that  they  refer  simply  to  revealed 
truth.  If,  however,  they  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  they  must  also  admit  His 
right  to  reveal  truths  which  will  have  a 
bearing  on  man's  every  day  life  ;  and, 
supposing  that  He  does  make  such  a 
revelation,  it  will  follow  that  it  must  be 
necessary  for  man  to  accept  such  truths 
and  to  act  in  accordance  with  them.  For 
example,  Christ  declares  marriage  indis- 
soluble, when  He  said  :  4 'whom  God 
joins  together  let  no  man  put  asunder," 
because  it  is  not  a  mere  contract  but 
raised  by  Him  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacra- 
ment, and  representing  the  union  between 
Him  and  His  Church,  and  the  two 
natures,  the  divine  and  the  human,  united 
in  Him.  Will  not  the  acceptance  of 
Christ's  words  affect  the  actions  of  men 
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and  women  in  regard  to  the  sanctity  and 
indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie  ?  It  is 
evident  that  it  must  and  does,  as  the 
state  of  society  owing  to  divorces  proves. 

But  let  us  ask  the  quoters  of  this 
axiom  what  they  understand  by  their 
terms.  What  do  they  mean  by  right? 
Ten  to  one  they  will  be  unable  to  give 
any  clear  idea  what  they  mean,  and  will 
coolly  answer  :  "  Why,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  define  *  right,'  everybody  knows  what 
*  right '  is. "  Does  everybody  know,  and 
is  it  so  very  self-evident  that  no  explana- 
tion is  required  ?  Right  to  an  infidel,  a 
non-Catholic  and  a  Catholic  has  quite  a 
different  meaning.  Let  us  give  the 
Catholic  idea  first.  Right  is  what  is  con- 
formable to  the  will  of  God,  just  as  truth 
is  what  is  conformable  to  the  mind  of 
God.  Right  then,  is  not  something 
arbitrary  or  indifferent,  something  purely 
subjective,  that  is  to  say  dependent  upon 
the  will  of  the  individual.  But  as  the 
will  follows  the  intellect,  and  should  only 
wish  what  the  intellect  declares  to  be 
good,  it  is  clear  that  the  will  depends  on 
the  intellect,  or  that  belief  which  is  an 
act  of  the  mind  should  regulate  the  actions 
of  the  will. 

If,  besides  the  laws  of  nature  engraven 
on  every  man's  mind,  Almighty  God 
reveals  other  laws  and  other  truths,  then 
it  is  evident  that  these  too  will  have  an 
influence  on  man's  actions.  We  can  pass 
over  the  infidel's  idea  of  right.  Since  he 
pretends  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
Creator,  he  must  deny  that  Creator's  will 
as  the  norm  of  right,  and  must  perforce 
substitute  the  will  of  some  creature, 
practically  his  own  will.  And  since  every- 
thing created  is  liable  to  change,  so  will 
the  infidel  have  no  fixed  and  unchange- 
able norm  of  right,  but  will  simply  do  his 
own  sweet  will,  instead  of  the  will  of  God 
whom  he  contemptuously  ignores.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  such  a  belief  as 
his  will  affect  his  actions. 

The  sincere  Protestant  should  be  will- 
ingly to  accept  our  definition  without  re- 
serve.   But  most  likely  he  will  try  to  find 

loophole  of  escape  by  saying  that  he 


agrees  with  the  Catholic  in  the  main,  but 
that  when  he  says  that  it  does  not  matter 
what  a  man  believes,  he  refers  to  belief 
in  creeds,  and  creeds  are  antiquated  and 
out-of-date.  A  general  belief  in  God  is 
sufficient  without  accepting  all  the  tenets 
of  varying  sects.  This  introduces  another 
axiom,  which  we  shall  not  treat  at  present, 
that  *  *  one  religion  is  as  good  as  another. ' ' 
This,  of  course,  is  untrue,  as  every 
Catholic  knows.  A  general  belief  in  God 
will  assuredly  imply  that  He  is  the  law- 
giver, and  can  enforce  His  laws.  Right 
will  be  what  is  conformed  to  His  will 
made  known  to  us  by  such  laws.  If  by  a 
general  belief  the  Protestant  means  such 
a  vague  and  indefinite  one,  that  man 
does  not  know  what  God's  will  is,  then 
we  say  that  such  is  not  the  case,  for  God 
has  not  left  Himself  without  a  witness  on 
earth.  Quite  the  contrary,  He  established 
His  Church  to  be  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  truth,"  to  be  a  living  teacher  and  wit- 
ness to  the  truth,  the  depository  and 
guardian  of  His  will,  revealed  in  the 
written  word  and  the  oral,  handed  down 
by  tradition  and  crystallized  in  the  Liturgy 
and  practices  of  the  faithful  in  all  ages. 
Let  us  cite  the  universal  custom  of  all 
Catholics  to  pray  for  the  dead.  This,  it 
is  clear,  springs  from  their  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory.  One  who  does 
not  so  believe,  does  not  pray  for  the  de- 
parted. Or  to  take  a  very  general  obliga- 
tion, that  of  restitution  of  stolen  articles  or 
their  value;  who  will  restore,  unless  he  be- 
lieves that  God  will  one  day  call  him  to 
account,  and  because  of  this  injustice  will 
debar  him  from  heaven  ?  It  is  evident, 
then,  we  think,  that  this  axiom  has  no 
foundation  in  truth.  To  summarize  briefly: 
Man  is  a  free  agent.  His  actions  depend 
upon  his  will.  His  will  is  directed  by  his 
mind.  His  mind  is  guided  by  the  laws 
of  God.  This  supposes  a  knowledge  of 
God  and  a  belief  in  what  God  makes 
known.  Such  knowledge  and  belief  must 
necessarily  affect  his  actions.  Hence  the 
supposed  axiom,  that  "  It  does  not  matter 
what  a  man  believes,  provided  he  does 
what  is  right,"  is  wholly  untrue. 
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General  Intention 
Recommended  to  our  Prayers 

RESPECT  for  authority  is  not  one 
of  the  virtues  of  our  age  or 
country,  much  as  we  may  style 
ourselves  a  law-abiding  people  and  sub- 
mit, outwardly  at  least,  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  statutes  framed  and  enforced  by 
our  civil  legislators  and  rulers.  Outward 
submission  to  authority  is  not  respect 
for  it. 

Children  surely  do  not  respect  the 
authority  of  parents  whose  counsel  and 
command  they  heed  not,  even  in  such 
important  matters  as  the  choice  of  a 
school  or  college,  of  a  business  career  or 
profession,  of  the  associations  they  take 
up  with,  and,  in  general,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  their  future  without  due  defer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  parents.  Shall  we 
say  that  parents  themselves  respect  their 
authority  when  they  relinquish  it  to  con- 
sult merely  the  likes  and  dislikes  or 
whims  of  their  misguided  and  obstinate 
children  ? 

Citizens  may  comply  outwardly  with 
the  laws,  since  a  hundred  selfish  motives 
compel  their  compliance,  but,  in  their 
hearts,  how  many  of  them  dislike  as  well 
as  contemn  their  rulers,  denounce  them 
in  public  and  in  private,  charge  them 
with  low  and  venal  motives,  detract  from 
their  authority  by  destroying  their  repu- 
tations and  hinder  in  every  possible  way 
the  free  exercise  of  their  power  ?  Even 
well  disposed  men  permit  themselves  to 
conceive    prejudices   against  authority 
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when  it  is  constituted  in  forms  distasteful 
to  them.  Hence  it  is  common  to  hear 
men,  who  glory  in  their  citizenship  in  a 
republic,  speak  ignorantly  against  the 
constitution  of  kingdoms  and  empires  of 
the  old  world,  not  perceiving  that  they 
are  thus  approving  and  encouraging  the 
anarchical  sentiment  that  has  of  late  made 
such  cowardly  and  deadly  attacks  on  cer- 
tain legitimate  rulers  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  enough  to  rejoin  to  this  that 
the  rulers  themselves  do  not  respect  their 
authority,  that  for  most  of  them  it  is 
only  a  means  of  indulging  selfish  interest 
and  pleasure,  that  they  resort  to  the 
meanest  ways  of  obtaining  and  securing 
it,  and  that  they  often  exercise  it  without 
due  regard  to  the  common  welfare,  or  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few  who  have  placed 
them  in  power.  As  kingdoms  and  com- 
monwealths are  established  nowadays, 
there  is  some  redress  for  every  abuse  of 
power,  but  this  redress  is  surely  not  to  be 
obtained  by  those  who  themselves  are 
lacking  in  respect  for  authority. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  fault  we  can 
find  with  the  civil  authority  in  our  day, 
is  that  it  fails  to  inspire  people  with  re- 
spect for  domestic  and  religious  authority. 
Often  ignoring  and  superseding  parental 
rights  by  interference  in  the  education 
of  children,  favoring,  at  least  indirectly, 
the  rebellion  of  wives  against  the  au- 
thority of  their  husbands  by  its  lax 
divorce  laws,  hindering,  when  it  is  not 
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persecuting,  the  Church  in  the  free  dis-  selves  damnation.  .  .  .  For  he  [the  one 

charge  of  its  divine  mission  among  men,  in  power]  is  God's  minister  to  thee  for 

the  State  has,  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  good.  .   .    .   Wherefore  be  subject  of 

been  the  cause  of  contempt  for  the  very  necessity,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for 

authority  through  which  alone  it  can  hope  conscience  sake.  .  .  .  Render  therefore 

to  maintain  the  respect  due  itself.  to  all  men  their  dues.    Tribute  to  whom 

It  is  to  the  legislation  and  example  of  the  tribute  is  due  ;  custom  to  whom  custom  ; 

rulers  of  certain  States  in  Europe  that  we  fear  to  whom  fear  ;    honor  to  whom 

must  ascribe  the  disrespect  for  the  clergy  honor." 

and  for  religious  persons  generally,  which  In  the  sense  of  these  texts  Catholic 
is  becoming  prevalent  among  their  citi-  theologians  all  urge  on  us  the  obser- 
zens,  and  which  is  heartily  extended  to  vance  of  what  they  call  legal  justice,  as  a 
the  rulers  themselves.      For  nearly  a  matter  of  conscience,  insisting  on  in- 
century  nearly  all  of  the  middle  and  ward  reverence  and  love  for  our  rulers,  as 
Southern  European  nations  have  toler-  the  necessary  elements  of  real  respect, 
ated,  when  they  do  not  actually  encour-  as  well  as  outward  compliance  with  their 
age,  on  the  part  of  their  citizens  a  pro-  commands;  bidding  us  look  upon  them 
found  contempt  for  their  pastors  and  as  among  the  chief  agents  of  divine  pro- 
higher  spiritual  rulers,  and  for  more  than  vidence    in    our  regard  and  exhorting 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  Italy  and  France  them  to  act  towards  us  as  worthy  in- 
have  inculcated  this  contempt  openly  in  struments  of  the  God  who  has  created 
their  laws,  newspapers,  books  and  lect-  their  authority  and  destined  them,  in 
ures,  with  results  that  threaten  to  be  far  whatsoever  way  they  may  be  chosen,  to 
more  disastrous  to  these  Governments  exercise  it  beneficently  for  us. 
then  to  the  Church  within  their  terri-  "  We  must  not  attribute  the  power  of 
tories.  giving  kingdom  and  empire  to  any  one 
In  strange  contrast  with  this  fatuous  save  God,"  is  St.  Augustine's  terse  caution; 
disregard  of  civil  rulers  for  spiritual  author-  and  St.  Gregory's  is  the  same:  "  Power, 
ity,  is  the  attitude  of  the  rulers  of  the  as  we  believe,  is  given  by  heaven  to 
Church  in  behalf  of  every  legitimately  Emperors     and    Kings,"    while  St. 
constituted  civil  power.  Chrysostom  says:  "  We  should  not  think 
In  imitation  of  their  Master  who  bade  it  a  matter  of  chance  or  without  purpose, 
us  give  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  but  the  work  of  divine  wisdom,  that 
Caesar's,  the  Apostles  and  their  succes-  there  should  be  principalities  and  that 
sors  have  insisted  on  respect  for  civil  some  should  rule  and  others  be  subject," 
authority.  all  as   our  Lord  said  to  Pilate:  "You 
"  Be  ye  subject,"  wrote  St.  Peter,  would  have  no  power  against  me,  unless 
"  therefore,  to  every  human  creature  for  it  were  given  you  from  above." 
God's  sake  ;  whether  it  be  to  the  King  It  is  for  want  of  faith  in  the  divine 
as  excelling,  or  to  governors  sent  by  him  origin  of  power  and  divine  sanction  of 
for  the  punishment  of  evildoers,  and  for  obedience,  the  supreme  test  of  our  re- 
the  praise  of  the  good.    .    .    .    Ser-  spect  for  authority,  that  rulers  effect  so 
vants,  be  subject  to  your  Masters,  with  little  by  their  administration  of  power  and 
all  fear,  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  men  gain  so  little  from  their  virtue  of 
but  also  to  the  froward. "  And  St.  Paul:  obedience.    Unfortunately  this  want  of 
"Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  higher  faith  is  even  more  common  among  sub- 
powers  ;  for  there  is  no  power  but  from  jects  than  among  rulers,  and  we  have 
God  ;  and  those  that  are  are  ordained  of   occasionally  to  listen  to  men  who  should 
God.      Therefore    he    that    resisteth   be  teachers  of  the  people,  depreciating 
the  power,  resisteth  the  order  of  God.  the  merits  of  the  virtue  which  has  been 
And  they  that  resist,  purchase  to  them-   consecrated  for  ever  by  the  One  who 
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became  obedient  for  us  even  unto 
death,  and  more  or  less  disposing  us  to 
entertain  the  proud,  /  will  not  serve  / 
of  Lucifer  and  his  fallen  angels. 

What  a  different  spirit  is  that  of  the 
Saints  and  Doctors  of  the  Church  who 
counsel  respect  for  authority  in  every 
sphere  as  a  first  principle  in  Christian 
life.  With  St.  Paul  they  call  for  prayers 
for  kings  and  for  all  who  are  in  high  sta- 
tion, since  this  is  acceptable  to  God  our 
Saviour,  and  with  Tertullian  they  remind 
the  rulers  of  earth  that :  "A  Christian  is 
no  man's  enemy,  least  of  all  his  Em- 
peror's, whom  he  looks  upon  as  ap- 
pointed by  God,  and  whom  he  must  love 
and  reverence,  and  honor,  and  for  whose 
welfare  he  must  pray  as  well  as  for  all  his 
empire."  This  respect  for  authority  is 
the  only  source  of  God's  blessings  on 
rulers  as  well  as  on  subjects  under  their 
power.  It  was  one  of  the  blights  caused 
by  the  Reformation  to  do  away  with  this 
spirit  of  reverence  for  authority,  ecclesi- 
astical, civil  and  domestic,  and  as  a  re- 
sult we  are  to-day  face  to  face  with  the 
organized  enemies  of  human  society, 
communists,  socialists  and  nihilists,  all 
of  which  in  some  way  foster  and  promote 
the  anarchy  which  is  now  so  violent  in 
Europe,  and  which  is  at  present  the  sub- 
ject of  the  deepest  concern,  not  only  to 
the  crowned  heads,  whose  lives  are 
threatened,  but  to  all  who  wish  to  save 
society  from  disorder  and  bloodshed. 

Nowhere  is  the  doctrine  more  precisely 
stated  than  in  the  various  encyclicals  of 
our  present  reigning  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII., 
on  this  subject,  notably  in  the  two  styled 
Diuturnum,  on  the  Civil  Power,  and 
Jmmortale  Dei,  on  the  Christian  Consti- 
tution of  States.  In  the  former,  written 
in  i88r,  he  points  out  the  dangers 
which  are  now  actually  appalling  some  of 
the  potentates  of  Europe,  and  shows 
how  authority  originates  from  God,  no 
matter  what  way  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
may  have  of  determining  who  shall  exer- 
cise it,  and  that  religion  is  the  only 
remedy  for  the  evils  arising  between 
rulers  and  their  subjects,  recalling  the 


various  offices  of  his  own  predecessors  in 
behalf  of  peace  between  kings  and  their 
subjects.  In  the  latter  he  dwells  on  the 
friendly  office's  of  Church  to  State  and 
on  the  mistrust  and  ingratitude  with 
which  they  have  been  too  often  repaid. 
After  showing  the  proper  relations  be- 
tween the  two,  he  dwells  on  the  causes 
of  the  ill  treatment  of  the  Church  by 
so  many  civil  authorities,  mentioning 
specially  the  license  of  the  press,  religious 
indifferentism  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
Church  from  active  life,  from  the  laws, 
the  education  of  youth  and  domestic 
society,  and  recalls  the  various  encycli- 
cals of  Gregory  XIII.  and  Pius  IX., 
issued  with  a  view  to  defining  and  con- 
demning the  principles  from  which  these 
evils  spring.  He  then  calls  on  Catholics 
to  form  and  propagate  correct  views  of 
these  various  principles,  and  to  drop  their 
private  disputes  with  a  view  to  restoring 
harmony  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  powers. 

This  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  done,  the 
formation  of  correct  views  of  authority  and 
of  respect  for  the  same,  and  then  the 
propagation  of  these  views  among  all  the 
people  who  come  in  any  way  under  our 
influence.  This  is  no  easy  task  ;  it  must 
be  done  against  fearful  odds,  for  there  is 
great  opposition  without,  and  serious  op- 
position within  ourselves.  The  news- 
papers and  all  their  false  principles  ;  the 
common  schools  and  their  neglect  of 
this  all  important  virtue  even  in  the 
natural  order  \  the  lecture  room  and  the 
lodge  and  meeting  room  of  secret  so- 
cieties, and  of  the  associations  banded 
together  to  cultivate  disrespect  for,  and 
rebellion  against  lawful  authority — all 
these  make  it  fearfully  difficult  to  advance 
a  principle  which  is  not  at  first  sight 
agreeable  to  the  human  heart.  Hence 
it  is  that  our  prayers  are  needed  and  our 
zeal  ;  prayer  first  for  the  light  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  this  virtue,  and  then 
zeal  to  promote  it  everywhere,  so  that  it 
may  become  what  God  means  it  to  be,  the 
source  of  peace,  unity  and  harmony  for 
all  who  rule  and  for  all  who  obey. 
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HERE  lived  in  a  village  of  Dalmatia      The  future,  however,  kept  in  store  for 


in  Austria,  a  prosperous  farmer   the  unfortunate  farmer  still  greater  calam- 


named  Ivan  N  ,  an  honest  ities. 

man  and  the  father  of  a  numerous  family.  A  few  weeks  later,  Ivan  set  out  one 
He  had  promised  one  of  his  daughters  in  morning  with  his  two  sons,  to  work  in 
marriage  to  a  young  man,  a  native  of  the  his  vineyard.  Arrived  at  a  short  dis- 
village.  The  wedding  was  shortly  to  tance  from  the  place,  they  saw,  to  their 
take  place,  when  suddenly  the  hand  of  great  dismay,  the  vines  lying  flat  on  the 
the  future  bride  was  sought  and  won  by  ground.  On  approaching  nearer,  they 
a  more  wealthy  and  more  acceptable  found  they  had  been  cut  down  with  an 
suitor.  The  jilted  lover  did  not  try  to  ax,  and  were  scattered  about  in  disorder, 
win  back  the  girl's  affections,  as  he  a  work  of  destruction  which  had  evi- 
deemed  his  case  hopeless.  When  in-  dently  been  perpetrated  under  cover  of 
formed  that  through  the  father's  persua-  darkness  during  the  preceding  night, 
sion  the  engagement  had  been  broken  Poor  Ivan  came  back  home  overwhelmed 
off,  he  carefully  concealed  all  appearance  with  sorrow.  His  vineyard  had  been 
of  resentment,  although  of  course  his  almost  completely  destroyed.  It  was  a 
sense  of  disappointment  was  keen.  The  heavy  loss  to  him.  Everyone  in  the 
marriage  was  duly  celebrated  and  farmer  village  sympathized  with  him  in  his  mis- 
Ivan  congratulated  himself  on  the  happy  fortune,  and  curses  loud  and  deep  were 
turn  of  fortune.  heaped  upon  the  perpetrator  of  so  foul 

Scarcely  a  month  had  elapsed,  when  a  deed.  But  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
late  one  evening  a  strong  odor  of  wine  suspicion  fell  on  no  particular  individual, 
was  noticed,  filling  the  whole  house,  for  nobody  in  the  village  was  known 
Ivan's  wife  hastened  down  to  the  cellar  to  be  an  enemy  of  Ivan, 
with  a  lamp,  suspecting  an  accident  had  Consoled  by  the  cheering  words  of  his 
taken  place  there.  She  unlocked  the  friends,  Ivan  was  far  from  thinking  that, 
door  and  walked  in,  but  at  the  first  step  like  another  Job,  he  was  soon  to  receive 
she  took,  her  foot  sank  in  a  pool.  She  the  sad  intelligence  of  fresh  disasters, 
gave  aloud  scream,  which  led  her  husband  In  fact,  not  many  days  after,  one  of  his 
to  hasten  down  stairs  in  great  fear.  They  neighbors  imparted  to  him,  trembling 
found  the  cellar  overflowed  with  wine,  with  fear  of  the  consequence  of  the  an- 
They  waded  through  the  flood  up  to  the  nouncement,  the  news  that  nearly  all  the 
barrels  with  a  view  to  investigate  the  olive  trees  had  been  cut  down  in  the 
cause  of  the  disaster.  The  faucets  had  grove  not  far  from  his  vineyard.  A  few 
been  opened  and  the  bungs  taken  out  of  were  still  standing,  but  they  too  were 
most  of  the  casks.  doomed  to  die  from  the  deep  cuts  in- 

One  of  the  small  windows  furnished  flicted  upon  them.  Where  the  evening 
evidence  that  some  unknown  person  had  before  had  stood  a  fruitful  olive  grove 
crept  into  the  cellar  to  inflict  the  damage,  nothing  could  now  be  seen  but 
but  so  cautiously  had  he  accomplished  craggy  stumps.  Ivan's  affliction  at  this 
his  task,  that  he  left  no  clue  behind.  fresh  loss  may  be  easily  understood, 
Next  morning  Ivan's  neighbors  came  since  he  depended  for  the  support  of  his 
to  view  the  cellar,  and  while  they  ex-  family  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  his 
tended  to  him  all  sympathy,  they  were  at  vineyard  and  olive  trees,  and  there  ap- 
a  loss  to  suspect  the  real  culprit.  peared  no  likelihood  of  reparation  on  the 
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part  of  the  culprit  or  culprits.  On  ac- 
count of  the  financial  straits  to  which  he 
soon  found  himself  reduced,  he  sent  his 
two  eldest  sons  as  sailors  on  a  ship  of 
the  Austrian  Lloyd  Company,  and  their 
wages  were  a  timely  help  to  the  dis- 
tressed father.  Nothing  daunted,  he  at 
once  began  to  replant  his  vineyard  and 
olive  trees,  and  in  the  space  of  about 
eight  years,  succeeded  in  retrieving  his 
former  fortune. 

Ten  years  after  Ivan's  last  disaster. 
Father  Bontemps,  S.  J.,  gave  a  mission 
in  the  village.  Now  there  exists  among 
the  Dalmatians  an  ancient  cus- 
tom, that  on  the  recurrence  of 
the  yearly  mission  given  in  every  parish, 
they  make  their  peace  with  their  fellow- 
men,  if  at  variance  with  any  of  them, 
and  repair  all  wrongs  they  may  have  done 
their  neighbors.  The  manner  of  effect- 
ing this  reconciliation  is  very  touching 
and  simple.  He  who  has  been  guilty  of 
the  offence,  must  take  the  first  step  to- 
wards reconciliation  or  repairing  the 
wrong.  He  proceeds,  therefore,  to  the 
house  of  the  offended  party,  and  there 
apologizes  for  the  offence,  if  it  be  in 
word,  or  offers  compensation  for  the 
damages  he  has  caused,  or  restores  his 
ill  gotten  goods.  Should  his  fault  have 
been  a  grievous  one,  he  will  fall  on  his 
knees  to  implore  this  forgiveness.  The 
prayer  is  readily  granted,  for  such  an 
avowal  of  one's  guilt,  accompanied  by 
this  act  of  humiliation,  cannot  fail  to 
soften  a  Christian  heart.  The  scene  is 
an  edifying  one,  exhibiting,  as  it  does  at 
times,  the  most  generous  and  magnani- 
mous feelings.  People  who  have  lived  in 
enmity  for  years  will  embrace  each  other 
with  tears,  grant  mutual  forgiveness  and 
become  united  in  the  bond  of  a  life-long 
friendship. 

To  return  to  Father  Bontemps  at  the 
Mission.  On  the  eve  of  the  General 
Communion  day,  three  men  came  to 
Ivan's  house.  After  having  knocked  at 
the  door,  they  knelt  on  the  threshold 
with  downcast  eyes.  When  the  servant 
maid  came  to  the  door,  they  asked  to 


see  her  master.  On  finding  them  in 
this  humble  posture,  she  at  once  di- 
vined the  purpose  of  their  visit.  When 
Ivan  heard  their  names  he  exclaimed 
in  great  amazement:  "No!  these  are 
my  friends;  they  do  not  come  for  that 
purpose.  Invite  them  to  come  in." 
The  invitation  was  forthwith  conveyed 
to  them.  They  did  not  rise,  but  only 
insisted  that  Ivan  should  come  to  the 
door.  Thereupon  he  came  out  and 
found  them  in  the  same  penitent  attitude, 
and  who  were  they  ?  The  young  man 
who  had  been  refused  his  daughter's 
hand  in  marriage,  in  company  with  two 
of  his  friends. 

The  jilted  lover  addressed  him  in 
faltering  tones,  the  words  almost  dying 
on  his  lips:  4 1  We  beseech  you  to  forgive 
us,  for  the  love  of  God.  We  come  to 
offer  you  due  reparation  for  the  loss  of 
your  wine,  vineyard  and  olive  trees," 
and  while  saying  this  he  held  out  a  sum 
of  money. 

At  such  a  disclosure,  Ivan's  face  was 
flushed  with  sudden  and  violent  passion. 
He  felt  like  tearing  the  three  suppli- 
cants in  pieces,  and  remained  for  a  mo- 
ment staring  at  them  in  silent  indigna- 
tion, while  they,  overcome  by  fear  and 
shame,  were  ready  to  crouch  at  his 
feet.  The  first  who  had  addressed  him, 
still  holding  out  in  his  right  hand  the 
sum  of  money,  again  entreated  him  to 
accept  it,  as  his  share  of  the  indem- 
nity they  owed  him.  Ivan  had  now  to 
some  extent  regained  his  self-control. 
The  culprits  confessed  in  detail  their 
crime  and  promised  at  the  same  time 
full  compensation  for  the  loss  they  had 
inflicted.  "  May  God  forgive  you," 
Ivan  replied,  "as  I  forgive  you.  I  do 
not  exact  anything  from  you.  My  two 
sons  earned  sufficient  money  to  help 
me  out  of  the  difficulties  I  was  thrown 
into.  I  have  replanted  my  vineyard 
and  olive  trees,  and  by  this  time  I  am  in 
a  prosperous  condition  again.  I  see  you 
are  sorry  for  what  you  have  done.  If  you 
wish  to  be  my  friends,  I  will  forget  the 
past  entirely,  but  be  men  of  your  word." 
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He  then  got  a  bottle  of  his  best  wine, 
and,  as  if  to  seal  his  forgiveness  with 
an  act  of  hospitality,  drank  with  them. 
The  kind  words  they  had  just  heard,  fol- 
lowed by  such  unexpected  treatment, 
set  them  more  at  their  ease.  But  they 
had  not  done  enough  yet  to  satisfy  their 
consciences. 

The  first  speaker  insisted  so  persistent- 
ly on  acceptance  of  his  money,  that 
Ivan  at  length  consented  to  receive  it. 
The  two  others,  unable  to  offer  imme- 
diate restitution,  gave  their  word  of 
honor  to  do  so,  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
generous  Ivan  condoned  all  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  debt,  which  he  allowed 
them  to  promise  to  pay  to  silence  their 
remorse  of  conscience. 

It  appeared  from  their  confession  that 
the  rejected  suitor  was  the  leader  in  all 
the  depredations.     He  had  so  resented 


his  rejection,  that  he  vowed  in  his  heart 
to  take  vengeance.  It  was  he  who  had 
crept  into  the  cellar  and  opened  the  wine 
casks.  He  then  bribed  his  two  friends 
to  help  him  in  cutting  down  the  olive 
trees  and  vines.  They  had  gone  out 
with  axes  at  night  to  accomplish  their 
task.  In  order  to  avert  suspicion  from 
themselves,  they  played  the  part  of  hypo- 
crites, and  in  their  visits  to  Ivan  de- 
plored his  misfortunes  with  such  seeming 
sincerity,  that  the  poor  man  believed 
them  to  be  his  best  lriends. 

Finally,  at  the  mission  given  by  Father 
Bontemps,  after  many  years  of  neglect, 
they  approached  the  Sacraments  again. 
Divine  grace  moved  their  hearts  to  re- 
pentance, they  made  their  peace  with 
God,  and  discharging  their  obligations  of 
justice,  received  forgiveness  from  both 
(rod  and  man. 


THE  BOY  SAVERS. 

Attractive  Amumai i  n  i >  iiiat  ake  Oixjkem  i  kl»  r.\  Saloon  U>e  :  Shoi "i  n  They 
r.E  Admitted  into  the  Juvenile  Ci.n:? 

IN  recently  devoting  attention  to  lay  cacy  towards  club  support,  contribute  to 

management  of  juvenile  amusement  general  amusement  by  entertaining  ac- 

homes,  we  have  by  no  means  aban-  tual  players  ;  and  more  extensively,  by 

doned  the    subject  of  club  attractions  giving  pleasurable  occupation  to  a  throng 

previously  taken  in  hand.  of  spectators.     In  a  boys'  amusement 

Earlier  articles,  on  the  drawing  powei  home  directed  by  the  writer,  pool  tables 

of  orthodox  diversions,  such  as  music,  are  central  to  seating  arrangements  for 

informal  entertainments,  gymnastics  and  'fifty  persons  ;  and,  on  occasions  of  or- 

reading  rooms,  have  cleared  the  way  for  dinarily  large  attendance,  all  of  these 

treatment  of  certain  other  amusements,  places  are  in  demand, 

perfectly   harmless  in    themselves,  but  Many  youngsters  seem  to  regard  the 

under  a  cloud  because  associated  with  billiard  tables'  green  surface  as  a  sort  of 

inferior  resorts.    Of  this  class,  are  pool,  indoor  sward,  which  one  can  approach 

billiards  and  cards;  to  which,  in  some  with  fair  prospects  of  finding  lots  of  other 

localities,  the  bowling  alley  will  have  to  boys,  and,  consequently  plenty  of  fun.  In 

be  added.  juvenile  club  affairs,  anything  which  thus 

The  attractiveness  of  these  games,  so  fixes  attention  is  of  no  small  importance, 

frequently    recognized    by   saloons,  is  for  unoccupied  members   are  mischief 

clearly  apparent  whenever  the  branded  makers  for  the  present,  only  to  become 

diversions    are    introduced    into   the  deserters  later  on. 

juvenile  rendezvous  :  thus  billiards  and  Besides  engaging  attention,  cushion 

pool,  to  which  we  have  attributed  etfi-  games,  when  placed  in  commission,  are 
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potent  factors  of  a  pervading  cheerful  moment  to  promoters  of  such  establish- 
atmosphere.  The  ceaseless  click  of  ments,  whether  the  very  best  of  harmless 
balls,  associated  with  constant  move-  amusements  must  be  abandoned  to 
ment  on  the  part  of  players,  lends  to  the  captivity  in  abodes  of  sin. 
place  a  degree  of  gentle  activity  and  May  we  then  safely  overlook  a  forced 
liveliness,  which  young  people's  success-  unholy  alliance  with  evil,  and  licitly  re- 
fill recreation  quarters  absolutely  de-  claim  these  sports,  really  our  own,  for 
mand.  the  purpose  of  placing  them  before  the 
It  is  simply  impossible  to  make  boys  young  ?  Affirmative  replies,  to  be  made 
contented  in  the  midst  of  funereal  peace  in  this  and  following  articles,  will  doubt- 
and  quiet.  Nature  is  rarely  more  sue-  less  receive  fair  consideration,  as  written 
cessful  than  in  her  triumphant  attempt  at  with  the  best  of  intentions,  and  some- 
making  them  uproarious  hustlers  and  what  authoritatively,  perhaps,  by  one  of 
bustlers;  in  no  place,  therefore,  are  intimate  relationship  with  multitudes  of 
youngsters  really  at  home,  unless  things  lads  belonging  socially  to  the  saloon -fre- 
around-about  show  similarity  of  dispo-  quenting  class. 

sition,  by  keeping  up  some   congenial  First  :   we  would  relieve  the  above 

movement  and  noise.  amusements  from  all  responsibility  for 

However,  Jet  no  one  infer  from  pre-  ordinary  passages  from  juvenile  clubs  to 

ceding  encomiums  that,  in  boyish  circles,  drinking  resorts. 

the  cue  reigns  supreme,  and  to  the  ex-  As  every  thoughtful  observer  must  ad- 

clusion  of  all  else.    Quite  to  the  con-  mit,  such  transits  are  usually  made  by 

trary;  its  hold  on  youthful  affection  is  of  those  of  unfavorable  social  surroundings, 

rather  brief  duration,  and  rarely  so  strong  which   have   deeply  foreshadowed  this 

as  to  seriously  check  patronage  of  other  identical  change  of  base.     Post  /tor,  ergo 

diversions.  propter  hoc  is  the  rapid  but  faulty  reason - 

The  indoor  green  does  not  provide  ing  often  applied  to  cases  of  the  kind, 

absorbing  occupation;  but,  simply,  win-  Do  not  blame  certain  amusements  for 

ning  attraction,  which  is  powerfully  con-  what  would  have  been  of  inevitable,  and 

tributive  to  general  cheerfulness  and  dis-  even  of  earlier  occurrence,  without  these 

ciplinary  control.  amusements.     Nay  more:  not  content 

Cards  are  also  pleasure  venders  of  high  with   merely   shielding    the  suggested 

degree,   charming  juveniles  more  than  policy  from  responsibility  for  ordinary 

all  other  small  games — checkers,  domi-  perversions  to  saloon  life  we  will,  next 

noes,  etc. — taken  collectively.    A  pack  month,  undertake  to  show  that  club  use 

of  these  entertainers  is  not  equal  to  its  of  the  proscribed  games  has  generally 

high  destiny  save  when  occupying  four  the  positive  beneficial  effect  of  checking 

players,  backed  by  four  lookers-on — eight  bar  patronage. 

devotees,   whose   interest   foreshadows  On  the  other  hand,  these  views  are 

popularity  for  paper  kings  and  queens  advanced   with   plentiful  consciousness 

long  after  actual  royalty  will  have  passed  that  occasionally  saloon  games  in  the  club 

from  the  face  of  the  earth.  become  a  real,  though  indirect,  cause  of 

Since  the  games  just  mentioned  are  in  moral  downfall.    Sadly  enough,  neither 

very  high  favor,  the  question  of  their  ex-  cues  nor  cards  are   handled  by  large 

pediency  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  who  numbers  of  boys  without,  now  and  then, 

are  interested  in  the  care  of  boys  or  of  proving*  spiritual  stumbling   blocks  for 

young  men.  some  lad  of  excellent   promise,  who, 

Clubs,  devoted  to  these  classes   of  otherwise,  would  have  kept  the  forces  of 

humanity,    cannot    really    live   unless  evil  at  bay. 

abundantly    supplied   with   attractions;  All  must  deplore  the  fact,  that,  in  cer- 

-consequently,  it   becomes   of  supreme  tain  rare  instances,  club  occupations  be- 
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get  permanent,  unhappy  acceptance  of 
saloon  hospitality;  but,  in  our  opinion, 
possibilities  of  this  occasional  disaster  do 
not  justify  condemnation  of  games  con- 
nected only  per  accitiens  therewith. 

Over-strict  views  of  this  and  kindred 
matters,  if  consistently  enforced,  would 
effectually  stay  good  works  of  every  kind, 
for,  thanks  to  human  weakness,  unbidden 
evil  will  ever  mix  with  the  very  best  that 
may  be  done  for  the  Greater  Glory  of 
God.  Even,  for  example,  the  wondrous- 
ly  fruitful  work  of  parochial  missions 
would  have  to  be  abandoned,  if  judged 
only  by  its  attendant  evils;  such  as  the 
disturbance  a  weak  minded  devotee  often 
creates  towards  the  end  of  the  women's 
week — not  to  speak  of  blasphemies 
uttered  by  some  who  refuse  attendance; 
nor  of  occasional  bad  communions  made 
by  others,  though  outwardly,  they  seem 


to  have  undergone  desirable  change  of 
heart. 

When  innocent  amusements  are 
hampered  by  dangerous  affiliations,  the 
question  of  licit  adoption  becomes,  as  it 
were,  simply  a  matter  of  arithmetic. 

Columns  of  good  and  evil  results  must 
be  added;  if,  on  comparison,  a  balance 
favors  the  former,  we  ought  to  imitate 
other  people  who  keep  accounts,  and 
gladly  remain  in  business. 

Application  of  this  rule  to  club  use 
of  saloon-appropriated,  but  innocent, 
pastime,  is  now  in  order,  and  will  be 
made  after  a  thirty  days'  interval. 

We  confidently  hope  to  show  that  the 
above  games,  admitted  into  juvenile  re- 
creation quarters,  are  prolific  in  direct  and 
indirect  benefits  that  grandly  outweigh  the 
occasional,  though  unspeakably  grave, 
attendant  misfortune  already  noted. 


STILL  d 
To 


SAINT  CECILIA. 

By  X.   C.  Party. 

doth  that  scene  within  the  Roman  palace, 
those,  who  understand,  its  charm  impart, 
When  fair  Cecilia's  brow,  graced  by  youth's  glory, 
In  virgin  love,  leaned  on  Valerian's  heart. 


Down  through  a  path  where  centuries  are  sleeping, 
She  comes  to  consecrate  this  age  so  cold  ; 

We  stop,  amidst  the  clamor  and  the  hurry, 
To  crown  her  as  the  angels  did  of  old. 

And  like  the  music  from  her  viol  floating, 
Her  spirit  soothes  and  elevates  the  soul, 

With  triple  power  of  saint,  musician,  woman, 
She  holds  us  in  a  gentle,  sweet  control. 
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The  Immaculate  Conception. 

AS  we  promised  in  our  last  number, 
we  shall  explain  in  order  each 
month  one  of  the  mysteries  illus- 
trated in  the  Lcn^itc  Leaflets.  There  are 
thirty  of  these  illustrations  chosen,  with 
a  view  to  making  known  the  principal 
events  preceding  the  Birth  of  Christ  and 
the  chief  actions  of  His  Life,  which  rec- 
ommend the  practice  of  prayer,  the  spirit 
of  zeal,  and  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  as  cultivated  in  the  Apostleship 
of  Prayer. 

The  first  leaflet  puts  before  us  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  our  Blessed 
Lady.  The  Virgin  Mary  is  represented 
as  Queen  of  our  race,  according  to  the 
description  applied  to  her  from  St.  John 
in  the  Apocalypse:  "And  a  great  sign 
appeared  in  the  heaven  :  A  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under 
her  feet,  and  on  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve 
stars."  The  "great  sign"  reminds 
us  of  Isaias  :  "  Therefore  the  Lord  him- 
self shall  give  you  a  sign.  Behold  a 
virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and 

(9) 


his  name  shall  be  called  Emmanuel. 1  * 
The  rays  of  the  sun  of  justice,  as 
Christ  is  called,  envelop  the  person 
of  our  queen,  since  in  view  of  His 
merits,  and  because  she  was  to  be 
H  is  mother,  she  was  conceived  all  fair, 
without  spot  or  stain,  Immaculate. 
Cnder  her  feet  the  moon  sheds  its 
pale  radiance  to  express  the  tribute 
of  earth  to  this  its  Queen  and 
saving  Mother,  and  about  her  head  shine 
the  twelve  stars  to  indicate  the  brightness 
of  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  her  life. 
Cnder  her  heel  is  the  serpent,  and  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  with  which  he  tempted  Kve,  to 
remind  us  of  the  promise  in  Genesis  : 
"I  will  put  enmities  between  thee  and 
the  woman,  and  thy  seed  and  her  seed  : 
she  shall  crush  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt 
lie  in  wait  for  her  heel."  Angels  come 
to  offer  their  tribute  to  her  holiness,  the 
one  bearing  the  lily  of  purity,  the  other 
the  unspotted  mirror  to  express  how  truly 
she  reflects  (rod's  justice.  This  is  the 
maiden  whom  the  Archangel  Gabriel 
saluted  as  "  full  of  grace,"  and  whom  all 
generations  call  blessed,  "our  tainted 
nature's  solitary  boast,"  as  the  poet  styles 
her,  whose  glorious  privilege  was  not  at 
our  expense  but  entirely  for  our  benefit, 
a  vision  of  joy  for  us  in  our  exile,  a  model 
for  our  imitation,  an  assurance  for  our 
hope,  and  an  object  entirely  worthy  of  our 
purest  love. 
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GREETING,  1899. 

The  editors  of  the  Messenger  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  beg  to  repeat  at  this  holy 
season  the  message  of  peace  and  good 
will,  which  it  is  their  agreeable  duty  at  all 
times  to  give  to  their  readers,  and  to  all 
who  take  part  in  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer, 
whose  organ  the  Messenger  is.  May 
the  year  about  to  open  be  for  every  Mes- 
senger reader  and  member  of  our  as- 
sociation one  of  continued  prosperity  and 
blessing  ! 

REPARATION.  THANKSGIVING. 

It  is  customary  in  many  of  our 
churches  to  have  a  solemn  service  on  New 
Year's  eve,  in  reparation  for  the  sins  of 
the  year  about  to  close,  in  thanksgiving 
for  the  favors  received  during  it,  in  ded- 
ication of  the  year  to  come,  and  in  peti- 
tion for  a  renewal  of  God's  blessings  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past.  The  Miserere 
is  sung  as  a  protestation  of  sorrow  for  sin, 
and  the  Te  Deum  in  token  of  gratitude. 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
closes  the  ceremony.  It  is  a  practice 
which  each  one  can  and  should  observe 
privately  when  it  is  impossible  to  attend 
it  in  the  public  church;  nor  should  these 
sentiments  of  contrition,  thanksgiving, 
impetration  and  consecration  be  extended 
only  to  what  has  happened,  or  to  what 
may  happen  in  our  private  lives,  as  we 
should  extend  them  to  our  families  and 
our  friends,  to  our  country,  and  especi- 
ally to  the  Church  of  God,  recommend- 
ing to  Him  every  member  of  the  faith- 
ful, from  the  Holy  Father  down  to  the 
youngest  child  admitted  by  baptism  to  the 
society  of  the  faithful. 
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BEGINNING  LATE  IN  LIFE. 

When  making  New  Year's  resolutions, 
two  things  are  well  worth  remembering. 
We  should  not  be  discouraged  by  the 
thought  that  we  have  already  lost  so 
much  time,  and  that  with  each  new  year 
we  know  so  much  more  about  the  good 
to  be  done  while  the  time  of  labor  is 
always  growing  shorter.  There  is  danger 
of  imagining  it  is  now  too  late,  and  that 
we  are  already  in  the  shadow  of  the  night 
in  which  no  man  can  work.  And  yet 
the  most  distinguished  saints  are  those 
who  began  late  in  life.  "Too  late  have  I 
known  Thee,  too  late  have  I  loved  Thee, ' ' 
was  St.  Augustine's  frequent  utterance, 
but  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  attaining, 
on  the  contrary,  it  made  him  the  more 
eager  to  attain,  the  wonderful  knowledge 
and  love  of  God  which  still  breathe  in 
his  writings  with  a  force  of  inspiration. 
So  many  others  began  late  in  life  to  serve 
God  diligently,  some,  like  St.  Margaret 
of  Cortona,  with  years  of  sin  to  repair 
and  with  the  very  elements  of  virtue  to 
master.  One  of  those  who  began  late  in 
life  found  himself  greatly  helped  by  a 
practice,  which  is  the  second  thing  we 
are  recommending  to  late  beginners. 
At  the  time  of  his  conversion,  St.  Igna- 
tius used  to  find  it  very  difficult  and  dis- 
heartening to  resolve  on  doing  any  good 
action  for  a  long  period  of  time.  While 
retaining  his  desire  to  do  it  always,  he 
used  to  bind  himself  in  the  beginning  for 
a  short  time  only,  for  a  day  or  week,  and 
then  renew  his  good  purpose  until  he 
would  thus  confirm  his  will  in  any  virtu- 
ous course.    We  recommend  his  simple 
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practice  to  all  who  feel  the  discourage- 
ments usually  experienced  by  beginners 
late  in  life. 

NEEDLESS  ALARMS. 

Some  of  our  Catholic  papers  were 
slightly  alarmed  at  Father  Sherman's  ac- 
count of  religion  in  Porto  Rico.  Some 
•dispute  his  knowledge,  one  questions  his 
veracity.  His  statements  weighed  care- 
fully are  the  statements  of  one  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  something  more  than 
nominal  Catholicity  among  those  with 
whom  he  has  lived  and  labored  as  a  priest. 
By  religion  he  means  frequent  and  con- 
stant use  of  the  means  which  Christ 
thought  necessary  to  leave  to  His  Church, 
some  of  which  are  by  their  very  nature 
necessary  for  salvation  and  others  neces- 
sary, because  their  use  has  been  pre- 
scribed for  us  either  directly  by  Christ  or 
by  His  Church  acting  in  His  name. 
Father  Sherman  has  not  lost  sight  of  the 
beautiful  character  of  the  Porto  Ricans, 
and,  even  though  he  does  not  formally 
attribute  it  to  their  religion,  his  sketch 
makes  it  evident  that  they  have  been 
saved  from  a  hundred  evil  traits  by  the 
grace  received  in  baptism  even  if  it  has 
not  been  frequently  renewed  by  the  re- 
ception of  other  Sacraments.  What  he 
says  of  them  proves  how  charming  a  peo- 
ple may  be,  even  if  they  are  not  fervent 
Catholics,  when  they  are  not  overrun  by 
the  plague  of  heresy. 

A  CALL  TO  ARMS. 

Some  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  of  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  has  taken  heart  from  the  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Sherman,  as  he  calls  our  priest, 
and  writes  to  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat  as  follows  : 

"  After  four  centuries  of  exclusive  oc- 
cupation by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
sustained  and  endowed  enormously  by  the 
Spanish  government,  such  a  condition 
would  be  so  shameful  and  portentous  that 
even  the  most  determined  Protestants 
could  scarcely  believe  it. 

* '  If  it  be  half  as  bad  as  Mr.  Sherman  de- 
scribes it,  the  Protestant  bodies  of  the 


United  States  cannot  too  quickly  move  in 
for  the  evangelization  of  Porto  Rico." 

We  might  apply  his  animadversion  on 
Spanish  influence  in  Porto  Rico  to  the 
established  Anglican  Church  heresy  in 
England,  which  for  nearly  four  centuries 
has  been  much  more  enormously  en- 
dowed than  the  Catholic  Church  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  has  besides  succeeded  to 
the  confiscated  property  of  the  original 
Catholic  Church  in  its  territory,  with  the 
result  that  the  Anglicans  are  either  be- 
coming Catholics  or  ceasing  to  profess  any 
religion.  Let  the  Protestant  bodies  of  the 
United  States  move  in  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion, as  he  calls  it,  of  Porto  Rico  as 
quickly  as  possible.  They  will  meet  with 
the  usual  results  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionary, even  though  they  assume  the 
name  and  guise  of  our  priests,  as  they 
have  learned  to  do  in  Florida  and  other 
States  near  Mr.  Thompson's  biding  place. 

A  PREMlUn  ON  EDUCATION. 

At  the  synod  of  the  priests  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati  three  things 
were  done  which  should  greatly  advance 
parochial  school  education.  Yearly  ex- 
aminations of  the  teachers  were  agreed 
upon,  a  higher  standard  was  set  for  the 
schools,  with  a  view  to  making  them  as 
good  as  the  high  schools,  and  pastors 
with  parochial  schools  in  their  parishes 
had  their  salaries  raised  from  six  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  dollars. 

REASON  AND  RhUOION. 

A  New  York  daily  newspaper  has 
been  worrying  its  readers  lately  with  a 
discussion  which  originated  in  the  Lon- 
don Spectator  fully  three  months  ago. 
''Does  religion  make  people  crazy?" 
it  asks  in  the  usual  large  caption  type. 
The  same  newspaper  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely innocent,  and  to  have  no  fear  of 
causing  insanity  by  narrating,  on  the 
very  same  page,  harrowing  acounts  of 
people  who  were  buried  alive.  The 
lack  of  religion,  or  a  false  or  heretical 
view  of  it,  no  doubt,  sets  some  people 
insane.  Sin  of  any  kind  leads  to  in- 
sanity,   says    a    prominent  Protestant 
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divine,  and  he  might  have  added  that  all 
sin  is  a  form  of  insanity.  But  the  true 
religion  is  eminently  reasonable,  and  the 
very  question,  44  Does  religion  make 
people  crazy?"  if  understood  of  the 
true  religion,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

UNITY  WITH  VARIETY. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  few  dissatis- 
fied members  of  a  German  parish  in 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  united  with  a  few  Free- 
masons and  built  a  church.  Refused 
recognition  by  their  Catholic  bishop, 
they  were  received  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  by  Bishop  Hunting- 
ton. Most  of  the  founders  repented 
and  returned  to  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Church  there,  and  the  scandal  of  the 
past  has  long  since  been  forgotten.  It 
is  to  an  instance  like  this  that  the 
Protestant  Episcopalian  organ  of  New 
York  City  points  in  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  resolution  adopted  in  their  late 
General  Convention  in  Washington,  to 
admit  such  congregations  into  their 
communion,  provided  they  comply  with 
certain  requirements  of  their  Prayer 
Book,  a  resolution  which  they  consider 
conducive  to  Christian  unity  as  they  con- 
ceive it. 

OUR  TRUE  CATHOLICITY. 

4 4  Thirty  years  ago,"  said  the  Rt.  Rev. 
P.  J.  Hurth,  of  Dacca,  Bengal,  India, 
44  there  were  not  more  than  500,000 
Catholics  in  all  India.  To-day  we  have 
more  than  2,000,000,  or  to  put  it  another 
way,  we  have  quadrupled  our  Catholic 
population  in  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Taking  the  mere  matter 
of  conversion,  and  ignoring  Catholic  im- 
migration to  this  country  [the  United 
States]  I  think  that  these  figures  are  in 
excess  of  anything  that  has  been  accom- 
plished on  this  continent."  Very  true, 
when  we  consider  that  India,  unlike 
America,  has  few  or  no  immigrants,  and 
that  the  natives  of  India  are  extremely 
difficult  to  convert.  We  need  to  have 
this  fact  kept  before  us.  Even  a  scholar 
like  M.  Brunetiere  overlooks  it  so  far 
as  to   consider   the   condition  of  our 


Church  in  this  country  a  development 
rather  than  a  growth  by  the  immigration 
of  Catholics  44  out  of  every  tribe,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation,"  who* 
come  to  give  on  our  shores  the  sublime 
spectacle  of  Catholic  unity.  An  over- 
sight of  this  fact  is  an  injustice  to  the 
many  bishops,  priests  and  people  who 
have  brought  the  faith  to  this  country 
with  all  its  best  characteristics  and  tra- 
ditions from  their  respective  nations  ;  it 
is  not  less  an  injury  to  ourselves,  since  it 
prevents  us  from  recognizing  the  truly 
Catholic  character  of  our  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

A  STRANGE  ADMISSION  AND  INFERENCE 

We  must  again  commend  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Bishop  of  Albany,  New 
York,  for  an  admission  in  his  convention 
address  to  his  ministers  as  reported  in  the 
Churchman  of  November  26.  44  No 
purer  women  in  the  world,"  he  said, 
4  4  than  the  women  of  Roman  Catholic 
Ireland. ' '  Were  he  as  well  informed  as  his 
pretense  to  scholarship  would  lead  one  to 
think,  he  might  truly  say  the  same  ot 
Catholic  women  all  the  world  over. 
Strange  to  say,  he  made  this  admission 
merely  to  remark  that  climate  has  more 
to  do  with  purity  than  religion,  forgetting 
that  there  are  other  women  in  Ireland 
who  are  not  Catholics,  and  for  that  reason 
not  remarkable  for  this  holy  virtue.  Al- 
though all  the  world  knows  that  the  bish- 
ops and  lay-delegates  of  the  Anglican  sect 
lately  convened  in  Washington  dared  not 
make  a  decree  against  divorce  through  fear 
of  many  rich  and  worldly  Anglicans  already 
remarried,  and  admitted  to  what  they  call 
communion  after  having  obtained  a  legal 
divorce,  the  head  of  the  Albany  Episco- 
palian ministers  still  has  the  effrontery  to- 
say  that  Rome  has  made  all  its  laws  re- 
garding matrimony  simply  to  make  money 
by  granting  dispensations,  and  yet  he 
admits  that  44  the  appearance,  the  utter- 
ance, and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Roman  Catholic  law  have 
made  divorce  difficult  and  remarriage 
after  it  rare. " 
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It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Dr.  Her- 
man Miiller,  the  second  of  the  victims  of 
the  Bubonic  plague  in  Vienna  and  a 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  died  the  death  of  a  devout  Cath- 
olic. The  precautions  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  dread  disease  prevented 
the  priest  from  entering  the  chamber  of 
the  patient,  and  the  Sacraments  had  to 
be  administered  in  an  unusual  way.  "I 
stood  at  a  closed  window,"  says  the 
priest,  "near  which  was  placed  the  bed 
of  the  dying  man.  We  saw  each  other 
-eye  to  eye,  and  my  voice  reached  his 
ear.  The  patient  was  well  disposed  for 
absolution,  and  one  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  at  his  bedside  carried  to  him  the 
Host  on  a  corporal,  which  I  had  laid 
upon  the  window  sill  of  a  neighboring 
room,  and  he  swallowed  it  before  my 
-eyes.  As  I  was  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  chamber  of  death,  it  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  administer  the  sacred  oil." 
This  method  of  giving  the  viaticum, 
allowable  in  cases  of  great  necessity,  re- 
minds us  of  the  days  of  the  Catacombs. 


Persecution  still  continues  in  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  Recently  the  government 
issued  an  order  that  in  all  Polish  Catholic 
seminaries  none  but  Russians  educated 
at  the  national  universities  should  be  al- 
lowed to  teach  the  Russian  language, 
literature,  history  and  geography.  This 
outrageous  attempt  to  thrust  schismatical 
professors  on  Catholic  seminarians  and 
corrupt  their  faith  by  a  false  presentation 
of  history  has  met  with  such  a  determined 
resistance  from  the  Polish  bishops  that 
the  government  has  been  forced  to  yield 
for  the  time  being,  but  fears  are  enter- 
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tained   that  it  will  soon  return  to  the 

charge. 

The  bishops  of  Austria  have  issued  a 
joint  pastoral  letter  on  the  Emperor's 
Jubilee,  which  was  to  be  read  in  all  the 
churches  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent. 
In  this  letter  the  bishops  review  the 
benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the  Empire 
from  the  reign  of  Francis  Joseph,  extol 
his  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Church 
and  exhort  the  different  nationalities  of 
the  Empire  to  lay  aside  their  prejudice 
and  work  in  harmony  for  the  preser- 
vation and  prosperity  of  the  country. 


The  Protestants  are  making  great 
efforts  to  win  over  the  Catholics  of  Rome. 
The  American  Methodists,  for  instance, 
have  no  fewer  than  twenty  houses  there. 
Besides  which  there  are  boarding  and 
day  schools,  a  gymnasium,  baths,  evening 
classes,  a  boarding-house  for  young 
people  studying  for  teacher's  diplomas 
and  a  missionary  college  for  training 
Italian  Protestant  parsons.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  holds  even- 
ing classes  in  French,  English,  German, 
stenography,  mathematics  and  music. 
Still  with  all  their  efforts,  the  Protestants 
have  gained  next  to  nothing  in  the  work 
of  making  proselytes.  Their  principal 
success  seems  to  be  in  getting  hold  of 
children. 

To  counteract  their  efforts,  the  Pal- 
lotine  fathers  and  sisters  are  opening  an 
immense  refuge  to  support  and  educate 
the  children  of  the  poor,  the  Dames 
Anglaises  have  a  free  night  school  for 
girls  and  women,  while  a  committee,  of 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Trebizond  is 
president,  maintain  a  night-school  tor 
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men  and  boys,  where  the  attendance  ex- 
ceeds 600. 


The  Belgian  Parliament  was  opened  by 
a  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  Church 
of  Sainte  Gudule,  which  was  attended  by 
nearly  all  the  Ministers  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Deputies. 


Temperance  is  making  such  progress  in 
Belgium  that  the  manufacturers  of  in- 
toxicating beverages  are  alarmed,  and  the 
liquor  industry  is  said  to  be  passing 
through  a  severe  crisis.  This  is  not  due 
to  any  drastic  prohibitory  legislation,  for 
the  number  of  small  drinking  places  in 
that  country  is  astonishing,  but  to  the 
Catholic  associations  for  workingmen. 
These  societies  have  their  club-rooms 
where  all  kinds  of  innocent  amusement 
are  provided,  including  cards,  billiards, 
etc. ,  and  where  moderate  drinking  is  al- 
lowed while  all  excess  is  rigidly  excluded. 


The  Catholic  Workingmen' s  organiza- 
tions in  Holland  are  flourishing  and  in- 
creasing in  number.  There  is  also  a 
league  of  Catholic  employers,  which  is  in 
friendly  communication  with  the  league 
of  workingmen.  Thus  these  societies  will 
be  the  means  of  settling  all  disputes  be- 
tween master  and  workman  in  the  spirit 
of  Christian  charity  and  mutual  esteem, 
and  judging  from  their  present  bright 
prospects  it  would  not  be  rash  to  predict 
that  while  other  countries  are  likely  to  be 
soon  in  the  throes  of  revolution  owing  to 
the  war  between  capital  and  labor,  little 
Holland  will  continue  to  enjoy  its  wonted 
peace,  prosperity  and  contentment. 


At  Utrecht,  in  Holland,  there  has  been 
held  a  great  Temperance  Congress  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Archbishop;  1,400  de- 
legates were  present,  representing  every 
class  of  society.  The  total  abstainers 
made  a  gallant  fight,  but  the  majority  be- 
lieved with  Dr.  Schaepman  that  they 
ought  to  be  temperate  even  in  their  tem- 
perance, and  so  temperance  won  the  day 
over  total  abstinence. 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
for  the  year  1897,  were  as  follows  : 

RFXEIPTS. 

Dioceses  of  Europe       .  $1, 254,358.  ia 

"       Asia       .  .  1,200.15 

"       Africa  .  6,003.23. 

"       America  .  .  80,985.32 

"       Oceanica     .  .  2,029.1a 


Total  for  1897    .  $1,354,575-9° 

Sum  remaining  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Holy  Father 
for  his  Eastern  work 
at  the  close  of  1896  . 

Excess  of  receipts  over  ex- 
penditures on  the  pre- 
ceding year,  1896 


18,800. 00 


1565 


Grand  total 

EXPENSES. 

Missions  of  Europe 
44  Asia 
"       Africa  . 
**       America  . 
* '  Oceanica 
Expenses  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Annals  and 
other  printed  matter  in 
France  and  abroad 
Expenses  of  management 
in  France  and  abroad* 


$1,373,39^-55 

£i43>682-°5 
653>366-34 
296,129,47 
68,530.12 
125,652. 12 


60,575.62 
9,928.64 


Total  expenses  for  1 89  7  $  1 , 3  5  7 , 864. 99 
Sum  at  the  disposal  of  the 

Holy    Father    for  his 

Eastern  works 
Excess  of  receipts  to  be 

employed  for  the  first 

payments  in  1898  . 


15,400.00 


126.59 


Sum  equal  to  the  forego- 
ing grand  total  .       .  $i,373,391-55 

*  In  the  expenses  of  administration  are  com- 
prised not  only  the  expenses  incurred  in  France, 
but  also  in  other  countries.  This  outlay  com- 
prises office  expenses  and  rent,  the  salaries  of  the 
employees  and  the  postage  of  letters  of  correspon- 
dence, both  with  the  dioceses  which  contribute  to 
the  work  by  their  alms,  and  with  the  Missions 
all  over  the  globe. 

The  services  of  [the  administrators  are  at  all 
times  and  everywhere  given  gratuitously. 
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France  was  the  most  liberal  contribu- 
tor. Next  comes  Germany.  America 
stands  third  on  the  list,  though  her  con- 
tribution falls  below  $90,000.  After 
America  comes  the  little  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  which,  though  only  about  the 
size  of  Maryland,  contributes  a  sum  only 
{10,000  behind  that  of  all  America  com- 
bined. After  Belgium,  come  Italy, 
Holland,  England  and  Spain.  These 
figures  are  well  worth  pondering  over. 


At  the  opening  of  the  law  courts  in 
London  this  Autumn,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Justice  Matthew  and  Mr.  Justice 
Day,  besides  other  judges  and  a  large 
number  of  barristers  and  solicitors,  at- 
tended a  Votive  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  Church  of  SS.  Anselm  and  Ce- 
cilia, Lincoln' s-Inn-Fields.  The  judges 
wore  their  full  robes  of  office  and  the 
lawyers  their  traditional  full-bottomed 
wigs.  The  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
Father  Fitzgerald  in  the  presence  of 
Cardinal  Vaughan.  The  Protestant 
judges  and  barristers  attended  a  service 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  choir 
boys  wore  red  cassocks  in  honor  of  the 
event.  The  Tablet  reminds  us  of  the 
fact  that  a  little  over  a  century  ago  no 
Catholic  could  be  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  barrister-at-law.    Times  have  changed. 


The  total  population  of  Jerusalem 
numbers  73,000  souls.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  these  are  Jews,  there  being  no 
fewer  than  55,000  of  them  in  the  Holy 
City,  whereas  30  years  ago  they  num- 
bered but  9000.  In  past  centuries  the 
Jews  were  almost  entirely  excluded  from 
Jerusalem,  no  more  than  300  being  al- 
lowed in  the  city  at  any  time.  Of  late 
years  the  Turkish  government  has  again 
placed  severer  restrictions  upon  Jewish 
immigration.  The  Protestants  actually 
living  in  Jerusalem,  number  400.  The 
Catholics  are  2470,  of  whom  2300  be- 
long to  the  Latin  Rite.  There  are  7660 
Mussulmans  and  5020  Schismatics  made 


up  of  Greeks.  Armenians,  Copts,  Syrians, 
etc. 


On  the  occasion  of  his  recent  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
became  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  ground 
called  Dorniition,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  Ccenaculum  or 
Supper  Chamber.  He  has  since  pre- 
sented it  as  a  gift  to  the  German  Catholic 
Union  of  the  Holy  Land,  whose  presi- 
dent is  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Krementz, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne.  The  spot  thus 
given  over  into  Catholic  hands,  is,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  place  where 
the  house  stood,  in  which  the  Blessed 
Virgin  lived  with  the  Apostle  St.  John 
after  Christ's  resurrection,  and  where 
she  is  said  to  have  died.  This  hallowed 
spot  had  hitherto  been  the  private 
property  of  a  Mohammedan,  and  many 
unsuccessful  efforts  had  been  made  by 
Catholics  to  purchase  it. 


A  very  dangerous  religious  persecution 
is  just  now  raging  in  several  provinces 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  A  young  mis- 
sionary, Father  Chanes,  has  been  killed 
for  the  faith  of  Christ,  together  with  sev- 
eral Chinese  Catholics.  Father  Chanes 
had  been  evangelizing  the  district  of 
Poklo  in  the  province  of  Se-thoan,  for  the 
space  of  nine  years,  and  had  baptized 
last  year  one  hundred  and  nine  adults. 
A  few  months  ago,  a  band  of  fanatics  and 
rebels  burst  upon  the  province,  and 
turned  with  special  fury  against  the 
Christians.  Many  of  the  Christians  were 
massacred,  many  more  were  plundered 
and  are  now  without  shelter.  Chapels, 
schools,  and  mission  residences  were 
burnt  to  the  ground.  Besides  putting  to 
death  Father  Chanes.  the  rebels  have 
taken  prisoners  two  other  missionaries 
whom  they  have  carried  off  into  the 
mountains,  and  refuse  to  give  up,  except 
for  a  heavy  ransom.  The  province  of 
Se-thoan  has  often  been  the  theatre  of 
religious  persecutions,  there  having  been 
no  less  than  ten  uprisings  against  the 
Christians  since  i860. 
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It   would   require  too 
Our  Annual  ,  .  t_ 

Report  mucn  space  to  publish 
here  the  report  or  review 
which  Directors  naturally  expect  at  the 
turn  of  the  year.  We  must  therefore 
refer  them  to  our  Almanac  and  Calendar 
for  1899,  which  is  this  year  exclusively  a 
report  of  our  work  for  the  year  1898. 
This  is  partly  our  reason  for  delaying  its 
publication,  since  it  is  not  fair  to  give  as 
a  review  of  twelve  months  what  would 
include  only  nine,  as  we  were  obliged  to 
do  when  issuing  the  Almanac  in  Octo- 
ber. 

Another  reason  for  this 

A  Revised         delay  is  that  we  wished  to 
Calendar.  J 

remodel  our  monthly  Cal- 
endar, to  exclude  from  it  everything  that 
does  not  pertain  strictly  to  our  League, 
such  as  Indulgences  for  the  Sodality  of 
Blessed  Virgin,  Bona  Mors  Association, 
etc. ,  and  by  following  the  Baltimore  Ordo 
to  give  prominence  to  the  feasts  and 
saints'  days,  which  are  observed  in  the 
majority  of  churches  and  chapels  in 
which  the  Apostleship  is  established  in 
this  country.  This  change  necessitated 
another,  viz.,  the  substitution  of  the 
characteristic  virtue  for  each  saint's  day 
instead  of  the  pious  practice  formerly 
recommended,  and  only  the  one  who 
drew  up  the  Calendar  can  realize  what 
work  it  was  to  select  from  the  best  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  the  virtue  peculiar  to  each 
of  them. 

The  remainder  of  the 
1899  Almanac  contents  0f  the  Almanac 
Contents. 

and  Calendar  for  1899, 
make  it  a  supplement  for  the  Handbook, 
League  Director,  and  in  general,  for  all 
we  have  published  on  matters  directly 
connected  with  the  League  during  the 
past  year.  On  the  pages  opposite  the 
Calendar  pages,  set  in  beautiful  orna- 
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mental  design,  are  the  chief  principles 
on  which  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  is 
based.  Following  the  portion  of  the 
book  devoted  to  the  Calendar  is  a  fine 
picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which  intro- 
duces the  review  of  the  year  1898.  This 
contains  a  full  list  of  our  Diocesan  Direct- 
ors, of  the  editors  of  the  Messenger  indif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  statistics  show- 
ing the  growth  and  development  of  the 
League  in  1898,  and  the  extent  of  some 
of  the  work  done,  together  with  edifying 
letters  from  Directors,  Promoters  and 
Associates,  which  exemplify  the  spirit  of 
our  association  and  suggest  valuable 
methods  for  improving  its  organization 
and  maintenance  in  certain  Centres,  and 
prove  by  answers  to  prayer  how  God's 
blessings  follow  it.  For  the  price  of  the 
Almanac,  we  reter  Directors  to  our 
advertiser. 

Reports  After  reading  the  Al- 
from        manac  for  1899,  Directors 

Centres.  will  realize  the  importance 
of  sending  us  from  time  to  time  their 
suggestions,  questions,  reports,  edifying 
instances  of  prayer,  zeal  and  devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Heart.  In  this  communica- 
tion is  the  very  life  of  our  work,  and  in 
proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  recall  to 
them  the  contents  of  this  department  in 
this  and  in  the  past  few  numbers  of  the 
Messenger.  Now  that  the  changes 
introduced  in  the  past  year  have  given  a 
new  impulse  to  our  work  throughout  the 
country,  we  look  to  Directors  for  evi- 
dence of  this  in  their  correspondence 
with  the  Messenger. 

Cor  Unum        ^ur  directors  are  aware 
et         that  we  have  agreed  with 
Anima  Una.   the  editor  of  the  German 
Messenger  to  publish  every  month  the 
totals  of  the  Intentions  and  Good  Works 
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sent  him  by  German  Associates  in  addi- 
tion to  our  own.  This  is  a  step  toward 
a  more  active  union  of  prayer  and  zeal, 
which  should  exist  among  Associates  of 
every  nation  and  tongue.  With  the 
permission  of  the  Moderator  General,  we 
hope  soon  to  have  the  essential  publica- 
tions of  the  League  printed  in  Italian, 
Polish  and  Spanish,  in  order  to  have  one 
spirit  and  one  method  in  all  our  prac- 
tices among  the  people  who  from  so 
many  nations  constitute  the  majority 
of  Catholics  in  this  country. 

Now  that  we  are  open- 

,  .       ing  a  new  volume  of  the 
C  irculatioD.  ° 

Messenger  of  the  Sa- 
cked Heart,  we  appeal  to  our  Directors 
to  recommend  it,  or  at  least  the  Supple- 
ment, to  their  Promoters  and  Associates. 
We  are  grateful  to  the  many  Directors  who 
circulate  either  as  a  work  of  devotion. 
We  do  not  ask  any  Director  to  assume  this 
task,  but  all  of  them  can  find  Secretaries 
or  Promoters  desirous  and  capable  of 
extending  the  circulation  of  the  organ  of 
the  Apostleship.  A  glance  at  the  Con- 
tents of  1898,  published  with  the  Decem- 
ber number,  is  sufficient  to  judge  what 


we  mean  to  offer  our  readers  next  year, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  improve- 
ments in  the  Messenger  every  year  is 
enough  to  assure  Directors  that  we  shall 
spare  nothing  on  its  further  improve- 
ment, if  their  encouragement  and  support 
be  obtained  for  this  purpose. 

Directors  will  be  inter. 

LoftheS      ested  in  the  following  an" 
Sacred  Heart,  nouncement  :  Some  years 

ago  the  Holy  See  prohib- 
ited the  public  recital  in  churches  of  all 
litanies  except  those  of  the  Saints,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Holy  Name  of 
Jesus.  But  last  June  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  Rites  approved  a  Litany  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  and  granted  permission 
for  the  public  reciting  and  singing  of  it 
in  all  churches  and  public  oratories  in  the 
dioceses  of  Marseilles  and  Autun,  France, 
as  also  throughout  the  entire  Order  of 
the  Visitation.  This  litany  contains  thirty- 
three  invocations  in  honor  Of  the  thirty- 
three  years  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth. 
The  Bishop  of  Marseilles  states  in  his 
petition  that  to  the  recitation  of  this  litany 
is  attributed  the  liberation  of  that  city 
from  the  famous  plague  of  1720. 


Points  for  Promoters. 


1.  Promoters  and  Secretaries  espe- 
cially, need  not  enclose  stamps  with  their 
summaries  of  Intentions  and  Good 
Works.  As  more  than  three  thousand 
of  these  reach  us  the  last  week  of  each 
month,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  acknowl- 
edge them,  nor  is  it  necessary,  since  the 
postal  service  can  be  relied  upon,  espe- 
cially when  our  folding  envelope  forms 
are  used  for  this  purpose  and  stamped 
with  a  two  cent  stamp. 

2.  Promoters  must  have  noticed  how 
much  the  numbers  of  Intentions  and 
Good  Works  have  increased  the  past 
month.  This  is  due  to  the  zeal  with 
which  many  of  our  Directors  have  acted 
on  our  suggestions  in  the  League  Direc- 
tor for  October.  Let  each  Promoter  re- 
solve for  1899  to  save  the  cover  of  the 


League  Leaflets,  to  use  it  to  make  out  a 
report,  a  list  of  the  petitions  for  prayers, 
and  of  the  Good  Works,  which  should  be 
recorded  for  each  Associate,  and  to  hand 
it  at  the  Council  to  the  Secretary  or  Di- 
rector, so  that  all  may  be  reported  to  us 
in  time  to  make  up  our  general  totals 
each  month. 

3.  Promoters  will  please  notice  that 
the  feast  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  will  not 
be  celebrated  in  January  this  year,  but 
on  February  3,  as  the  day  on  which  it 
is  usually  observed  in  January,  is  this 
year  Septuagesima  Sunday.  They  need 
not,  however,  lose  the  Plenary  Indulgence 
attached  to  his  feast  for  those  of  their 
number  who  receive  Holy  Communion 
on  his  day,  as  the  Indulgence  follows  the 
celebration  of  the  feast. 
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4.  We  receive  no  alms  for  the  Mes- 
senger, nor  for  any  of  our  own  works. 
What  offerings  are  made  us  for  Mis- 
sions and  other  purposes,  we  transmit 
promptly,  and  often  at  our  own  expense. 
Frequently  instead  of  receiving,  we  have 
to  give,  though  it  is  evident  that  the 
prices  we  ask  for  our  various  publications, 
even  were  they  all  paid,  leave  no  margin 
for  beneficence  on  our  part.  We  repeat 
again  that  we  ask  no  return,  even  for  pub- 
lishing certain  things  in  the  Messenger, 
but  when  an  alms  is  offered  we  devote  it  to 
defraying  the  expense  of  sending  the  Mes- 
senger to  convents,  hospitals  and  other 
institutions,  that  most  appreciate  it,  but 


often  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  it.  We  re- 
gret to  note  that  many  such  institutions 
which  have  hitherto  been  paying  for  the 
Messenger,  are  this  year  without  the 
necessary  funds  to  pay  for  more  urgent 
necessaries.  Hence,  we  beg  of  our 
readers,  in  their  behalf  to  enable  us  to 
continue  supplying  them  as  before.  We 
shall  do  our  share,  and  bear  the  expense 
of  as  many  copies  as  we  can  afford;  but  it 
is  plain  that  we  cannot  supply  all  such 
houses  that  may  ask  for  a  Messenger, 
whereas  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  the 
friends  of  each  of  these  houses  to  con- 
tribute enough  for  a  Messenger  and 
other  good  reading. 


Apostleship  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


San  Jose,  Cali  for  ni  a,  College  of  Notre 
Dame. — "  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the 
first  days  of  October,  let  me  give  you  a 
little  account  of  what  we  do  to  promote 
the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
and  His  sweet  devotion  among  our  pu- 
pils. The  Morning  Offering  is  made  by 
the  Community  and  boarders  before 
Mass,  and  in  the  parish  schools  and 
academy  before  beginning  class  work. 
The  offering  to  our  Lady  fjr  the  Pope's 
intention  is  also  faithfully  made.  There 
is  a  Communion  of  Reparation  every 
Thursday  for  the  Community,  and  by  all 
the  pupils  on  the  First  Friday.  The 
Holy  Hour  is  practised  by  the  Com- 
munity and  the  boarders.  We  have 
each  month  a  Novena  of  Preparation  for 
the  First  Friday,  and  on  the  day  itself, 
Mass  is  said  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
and  for  the  intentions  of  the  Apostleship 
of  Prayer.  Our  daily  occupations  do 
not  allow  us  to  do  more  ;  but  we  certainly 
pray  earnestly  the  Divine  Heart  to  bless 
your  zeal  for  His  glory,  and  we  try  our 
best,  weak  though  our  efforts  be,  to  im- 
part to  all  our  pupils  a  true  and  constant 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  and  that  of 
His  Immaculate  Mother. " 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  Centre,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. — "On  Friday,  December 


2,  after  an  eloquent  sermon  by  our  Di- 
rector, Rev.  H.  Bronsgeest,  S.J.,  on  the 
life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  twenty- two 
Promoters,  after  a  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties  for  six  months,  marched  up 
to  the  altar  railing  to  receive  their  Cross 
and  Diploma.  The  procession  was 
headed  by  Captain  Johnston  of  the 
United  States  Infantry,  and  Captain  Drew 
and  Lieutenant  Lindsay  of  the  St.  Louis 
University  Cadets,  bearing  the  Sacred 
Heart  banner.  After  the  reception,  the 
act  of  reparation  was  read  during  Solemn 
Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment.' ' 

Wisconsin.  —  "I  suppose  you  think 
the  man  who  sometime  ago  gave  you 
some  of  his  practical  experiences  in 
establishing  and  conducting  a  Centre  in 
country  parishes,  has  grown  tired  of  it 
soon,  since  he  has  given  you  so  few 
signs  of  late  of  his  interest  in  the  League. 
We,  the  Promoters  principally  and  my- 
self, have  been  working  quietly  and 
making  good  progress  in  getting  new 
members,  considering  the  unfavorable 
circumstances.  Sunday  is  about  the  on- 
ly day  I  can  have  a  Promoters'  meeting 
and  since  I  have  to  say  two  Masses  in 
different  places — I  have  three  missions 
in   all — the  meeting    is  necessarily  a 
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short  one.  But  in  spite  of  these  draw- 
backs, the  Promoters  are  full  of  zeal  to 
learn  more  and  more  about  the  League, 
which  zeal,  next  to  divine  grace,  I  attri- 
bute to  your  excellent  Handbook.  One 
effect  of  establishing  the  League  has 
been  a  more  frequent  reception  of  the 
Sacraments.  I  have  a  special  day  ap- 
pointed each  month  for  the  members  to 
approach  the  Sacraments,  arranging  that 
each  of  my  three  churches  in  turn  shall 
have  the  First  Friday  Mass  and  Devo- 
tions, and  these  are  the  days  when  I 
have  the  most  confessions  to  hear.  I  am 
only  sorry  for  one  thing,  that  I  did  not 
organize  the  League  five  years  ago,  when 
I  first  came  here.  At  present  I  am 
meeting  all  expenses  myself,  but  I  intend 
shortly  to  put  up  a  box  for  those  who 
wish  to  contribute.  If  I  should  fail  to 
collect  enough,  well,  then  I  shall  consider 
my  own  money  as  put  at  interest  with  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  I  shall  look  to  getting 
capital  and  interest  back  in  heaven.  I 
hope  that  all  pastors  of  souls  will,  like 
myself,  learn  what  a  great  help  they 
have  in  their  labors  by  means  of  the 
League. ' ' 

St.  John  Centre,  Una,  N.  Y. — 
While  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
good  effected  in  a  parish  by  the  Apostle - 
ship  of  Prayer  can  at  best  be  only  in- 
adequately represented  by  figures,  the 
Promoters*  Annual  Reports  of  this  Utica 
Centre  from  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  1897,  to  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  1898,  set  before  us  tangible  re- 
sults, sufficient  in  themselves  to  reward 
the  efforts  of  the  zealous  Local  Director 
and  his  178  Promoters.  We  give  the 
report  in  full  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  possibilities  of  the  League  when  under 
intelligent  and  well- organized  manage- 
ment. We  call  attention  again  to  the  com- 
petitive examination  to  which  these  re- 
ports are  submitted,  as  a  spur  to  diligence 
and  accuracy  in  this  important  detail, 
and  commend  the  action  of  the  Local 
Director  in  giving  a  reward  to  some  of 
the  most  faithful  Promoters. 


1.    Number  of  Associates. 
141  Promoters  (as  per  annual 

reports)  3,456 

37  (as  per  card  catalogue)    .  .  663 


Total  4, 1 1 9 

2.    Members  in  the  2d  degree. 
141  Promoters  (as  per  annual 

reports)  2,695 

37  (as  per  card  catalogue)    .  .  581 


Total  3^276 

3.    Number  in  the  3d  degree. 
141  Promoters  (as  per  annual 

reports)  *,3o8 

37  (as  per  card  catalogue).  .  .  261 


Total  1,569 


Aggregated  answers  of  141  Promoters, 
37  others  not  having  made  reports. 


4.  Number  of  Associates  be- 
longing to  Bands  of  Commun- 
ion of  Reparation   327 

5.  Number  of  new  Associates 
received  during  the  year   ...  339 

6.  Number  of  Associates  who 
passed  from  1st  to  2d  degree 
during  the  year   63 

7.  Number  of  Associates  who 
passed  from  the  1st  or  2d  to 

the  3d  degree  during  the  year  98 

8.  Number  of  times  Promoters 
failed  to  distribute  decade  leaf- 
lets to  any  of  their  Associates 
before  the  first  of  the  month  550 

9.  Number  of  monthly  reports 
made  during  the  year   .  .  .  .  1,570 

10.  Number  of  Associates  met 
regularly  in  person  every  month 
by  Promoter  2,176 


11.  Number  of  half-hours  of  or- 
ganized Adoration  secured  by 
Promoters  during  the  year  .  .  5,332 

12.  Number  of  Associates  who 
have  not  completed,  or  at  least 
begun,  the  Nine  Fridays  .  .  .  1,505 

13.  Number  of  Associates  who  ex- 
pect to  become  Promoters  in 

the  near  future   82 
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14.  Number  of  Associates  who 
come  to  the  church  some  time 
during  the  day  on  First  Fridays  1,531 

15.  Number  of  times  Promoters 
reported  changes  for  card  cata- 
logue   -  .  .  341 

16.  Number  of  Associates  who 
make  use  of  the  League  Inten- 
tion box   926 

17.  Number  of  Associates  spoken 
to  during  the  year  about  matters 
connected  with  the  League  .  .  2,464 

Number  of  Promoters  who  made 

Annual  Reports   141 

Number  of  New  Promoters  ex- 
cused from  making  Annual  Re- 
ports   22 

Number  of  Promoters  excused 
from  making  Annual  Reports  be- 
cause of  living  out  of  town,  and 
for  other  satisfactory  reasons  .  7 

N  umber  of  Promoters  not  excused, 
who  failed  to  make  Annual  Re- 
ports, most  of  whom  have  since 
resigned   8 


Total  number  of  Promoters 


178 


Result  of  an  impartial  examination  of 
Promoters'  Annual  Reports  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  another  Centre  : 

Best  report,  Mrs.  Ellen  P. 

Nugent  99  per  cent. 

Next   best    report,  Miss 

Catherine  F.  Paul  .  .  98  per  cent. 
Number  marked  excellent 

(90  per  cent,  or  over)  .  35 
Number  marked  good  .  .  59 
Number  marked  fair  ...  30 
Number  marked  poor  ...  17 

St. Aloysius  Centre, Leonardtown, 
M  d  . :  '  'We  have  begun  our  second  novena 
of  First  Fridays,  with  sixty- five  commun- 
ions. The  difficulties  are  very  great.  Some 
of  the  people  come  twelve  miles  over 
roads  that  are  in  Winter  unspeakably  bad. 
Continue  our  twelve  Messengers,  which 
the  Promoters  circulate  among  the  As- 
sociates. ' ' 


From  Various  Centres. — The  more 
or  less  lengthy  accounts  that  we  pub- 
lish each  month,   in  this   column,  of 
the  spread   and   development   of  the 
Apostleship,  especially  in   the  United 
States,  are  sources  we  are  sure  of  edifi- 
cation and  encouragement.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  single  line  in  the  course  of  a 
business  letter,  a  remark  make  by  a  Local 
Director  when  calling  at  our  office,  will 
reveal  even  more  fully  the  extent  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  League,  and 
the  work  it  is  accomplishing.    Thus  the 
Secretary   of    St.    Sylvester's  Centre, 
Chicago,  writes:  41  Our  League  is  doing 
splendid  work  ;"  the  Local  Director  of 
Eagle  Grove,  Iowa,   "All  are  working 
well  and  are  much  interested  in  their 
labor;"  another  Local  Director,  "Please 
send  the  Messenger  for  one  year.  I 
notice  a  great  devotion  increasing  since 
the  League  has  been  reorganized  here. 
The  First  Friday  of  August,  I  had  only 
two  communicants  ;  on  the  First  Friday 
of  September,  nine  ;  and  yesterday,  the 
First  Friday  of  October,  three  times  as 
many  ; ' '  a  Superioress  of  a  large  school, 
"  My  trust  in  the  League  is  the  basis  of 
all  my  plans."    Not  less  striking  are 
some  of  the  short  testimonials  to  the 
various  articles  of  piety  fand  publications 
which  stand  for  so  much  in  the  practical 
running  of  the  Apostleship.    Of  the  new 
Badge,  a  Secretary  of  long  experience 
says,  "  I  think  the  new  Badge  perfection. 
It   can't    be    improved."  Another, 
"  Your  new| Badge  is  beautiful ;  all  who 
have  seen  it,  admire  it,"  while  a  third  de- 
clares that  "  throughout  our  parish  words 
of  delight  and  praise  ascend  on  all  sides. " 
The  highest  tribute  to  the  Badge  comes 
from  an  Editor  of   the   Messenger  in 
one  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  who 
esteems  it  so  highly  that  he\>nly  wishes  he 
were  able  to  introduce  it  among  the  As- 
sociates under  his  charge. 

But  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
subscriptions  are  renewed  or  discontinued , 
it  is  naturally  the  official  organ  of 
the  Apostleship  that  is  honored  by  the 
most  complimentary  remarks.    We  sub- 
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join  extracts  from  some  of  these  let- 
ters: 

44 1  enclose  P.  O.  O.  for  renewal  of 
my  subscription  to  the  Messenger  and 
Pilgrim ,  also  a  couple  of  new  subscriptions 
to  the  Messenger.  I  am  ashamed  to  be 
taking  advantage  of  club  rates.  I  do  it 
to  enable  a  poor  family  to  have  your 
beautiful  magazine  during  the  coming 
year.  I  will  not  waste  your  time  by  say- 
ing anything  in  praise  of  the  Messenger, 
for  I  am  sure  you  receive  it  abundantly 
from  those  whose  praise  is  worth  having. 
I  will  only  say  that  having  been  a  reader 
of  it  for  more  than  seven  years,  I  hope 
never  to  be  without  it  again  as  long  as  I 
live." 

* 1 1  received  your  notice  of  expiration 
to-day.  I  intend  to  take  the  Messenger 
again  another  year.  I  am  more  than 
pleased  with  it.  It  is  improving  every 
month.  While  I  have  two  dollars  to  spare 
I  shall  always  take  it. ' ' 

Equally  flattering  and  sincere  are  the 
words  that  accompany  a  discontinuance 
of  subscription  from  those  whose  strait- 
ened circumstances  force  them  to  forego 
this  pleasure.  In  this  number  we  are  sorry 
to  note  an  unusually  large  percentage  of 
religious  communities  whose  poverty 
obliges  them,  "  for  this  year,  at  le?st," 
to  deprive  themselves  of  this  most  wel- 
come of  visitors,  although  they  promise 
to  pray  that  we  may  get  other  subscribers 
to  take  their  place  on  our  lists. 

The  three  following  letters  fairly  rep- 
resent the  sentiments  of  many  others, 
lay  people  as  well  as  religious: 

"  With  the  December  Messenger  my 
subscription  expires,  and  it  pains  me 
more  than  I  can  tell,  not  to  be  able  to 
take  it  next  year.  It  has  been  such  a 
pleasure  and  comfort  to  me.  We  have 
low  Mass  but  once  a  month,  and  the 
Messenger  in  a  manner  made  up  for 
lack  of  religious  opportunities.  Right 
now  I  don't  see  my  way  to  pay  my  sub- 
scription for  another  year,  so  I  am  com- 
pelled to  tell  you  to  discontinue  it.  En- 


closed please  find  thirty  cents  in  stamps 
for  the  Leaflets  for  1898.  After  the  De- 
cember set,  please  discontinue  them 
also. ' ' 

"  It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that 
I  am  obliged  to  announce  the  withdrawal 
of  my  subscription  to  the  Messenger  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  present  year 
at  least.  It  grows  more  and  more  inter- 
esting every  year.  I  have  lost  the  posi- 
tion which  I  have  held  for  twenty- eight 
years,  and  I  am  obliged  to  give  up  many 
things  from  absolute  necessity.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  find  you  at  least  one  sub- 
scriber if  I  am  able,  so  that  you  will  not 
miss  mine. ' ' 

1 1  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  feel 
ourselves  unable  to  continue  our  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Messenger.  Times,  which 
are  always  hard  for  us,  seem  especially 
so  this  winter,  and  we  have  to  economize 
everywhere.  But  we  can  have  the  Al- 
manac, and  that  is  something,  surely  ! 
Enclosed  please  find  ten  cents  in  stamps. ' ' 


REV.  ALOYSIUS  5ABETTI,  S.J. 

On  account  of  the  great  influence 
which  the  late  Father  Sabetti  exercised 
in  his  relations  with  many  priests  and  re- 
ligious, our  readers  will  be  glad  to  read 
this  short  sketch  of  his  life. 

Father  Aloysius  Sabetti  was  born  at 
Roseto,  in  the  Province  of  Foggia,  Italy. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  fifteen  children. 
When  he  was  about  ten  years  old  he  be- 
gan to  say  that  he  wished  to  become  a 
Jesuit.  It  was  in  1849,  and  everybody 
in  Italy  was  talking  about  the  Jesuits  who 
had  just  been  expelled  from  Naples,  but 
after  fourteen  months  of  exile  had  come 
back.  He  was  called  at  home  the  Jesuit, 
from  his  clamoring  continually  that  he 
wished  to  become  one,  and  when  told 
that  he  was  too  ignorant,  this  became  a 
great  incentive  to  him  to  study.  In  his 
sixteenth  year  he  was  taken  to  Naples 
and  presented  to  the  Provincial  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  recommended  that  he  be 
sent  to  the  college  in  that  city,  under  the 
care  of  the  Society.    Here  he  remained 
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about  a  year  and  entered  the  Society  at 
the  novitiate  of  Naples  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1855.  Among  his  fellow  novices 
were  Father  De  Augustinis,  the  two 
Schiffinis,  Bucceroni,  now  professor  of 
Moral  Theology  in  Rome,  Picirelli. 
Father,  now  Cardinal,  Mazella  joined  them 
while  Father  Sabetti  was  a  Junior.  Alter 
his  novitiate  and  Juniorate  he  was  sent 
to  the  scholasticate  of  the  province  of  Na- 
ples for  his  philosophy.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  year  of  philosophy,  in  i860, 
the  Revolution  broke  out.  He  had  to 
escape  to  the  house  of  some  of  his  friends 
in  disguise,  and  after  a  month  of  wander- 
ing about  thus,  he  was  sent  to  Vals,  France. 
After  completing  there  his  philosophy  he 
was  sent  to  be  a  prefect  of  discipline  at 
a  French  College  of  the  Society  near  Bor- 
deaux, called  Sarlat.  There  he  remained 
as  prefect  for  four  years,  and  was  then 
sent  to  Rome  for  his  theology.  Here 
he  studied  under  the  well  known  Father 
Ballerini  for  some  three  months,  when, 
on  account  of  the  disturbed  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  Papal  states  and  severe  head- 
aches, he  was  sent  back  to  Vals.  He  was 
ordained  in  this  College,  on  June  6, 
1868,  and  the  year  after  was  sent  back 
again  to  Sarlat  to  be  prefect.  He  left 
Sarlat  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Sedan,  and  after  some  time  at  Roseto  he 
was  sent  to  America.  On  his  arrival 
in  New  York  he  was  sent  to  Frederick 
to  make  his  third  year  of  probation  and 
prepare  for  the  New  Mexico  Mission.  In 
November  he  was  sent  to  Woodstock  to 
teach  Moral  Theology,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death.  During  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  taught  in  Woodstock,  he  had  for 
pupils  nearly  every  Jesuit  in  the  States 
who  was  preparing  for  Holy  Orders 
during  that  time,  and  many  others  who 
had  come  from  foreign  countries  to 
prepare  for  the  missions  either  in 
this  or  in  other  lands.  It  was  for  them 
he  first  prepared  his  text-book  of  Moral 
Theology,  circulating  it  privately  among 
them,  until  it  was  published  for  general 
use  in  1882.  This  very  popular  text- 
book has  run  through  thirteen  editions, 


being  used  in  many  seminaries  in  this 
country  and  at  Miltown  Park,  Ireland, 
and  was  much  appreciated  by  Americans 
studying  abroad.  Like  his  great  master, 
Ballerini,  Father  Sabetti  was  a  devoted 
champion  of  the  Jesuit  system,  which 
both  in  moral  and  dogmatic  theology 
stands  for  the  liberty  of  the  human  will. 
When  engaging  him  to  write  for  the 
Ecclesiastical  Review,  Father  Heuser 
announced  him  as  the  4  *  greatest  authori- 
ty on  Moral  Theology  in  the  country." 
He  was  sent  in  the  Summer  of  1896  as 
representative  of  the  Fathers  of  his 
province  to  Rome,  and  had  an  audience 
with  the  Holy  Father,  which  he 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  conso- 
lations of  his  life.  His  health,  which  had 
begun  to  fail  before  that  time,  was  much 
improved  by  the  trip,  but  he  broke 
down  again  in  the  Spring  after  his  return, 
and  after  recuperating  during  the  Sum- 
mer vacation  of  1897,  he  failed  com- 
pletely last  Spring.  He  died  piously 
Saturday  morning,  November  26,  in  the 
Baltimore  City  Hospital,  in  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  was  buried  at 
Woodstock  the  Monday  following  in  the 
cemetery  there,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
beautiful  Mortuary  Chapel,  erected  by 
one  of  his  compatriots,  the  venerable 
Father  Pantanella,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  spacious  park  and  gardens  which  owe 
so  much  of  their  beauty  to  Father 
Sabetti' s  taste  and  enterprise.    R.  1.  P. 


Obituary. 

Rev.  John  F.  Woods,  D.D. ,  Annunci- 
ation Centre,  New  York  City;  Mary  A. 
Donnelly,  Holy  Family  Centre,  Latrobe, 
Pa. ;  Ellen  Morrissey,  Holy  Trinity  Cen- 
tre, Paola,  Kansas;  Daniel  Morrissey, 
St.  Aloysius'  Centre,  Greenbush,  Kan- 
sas; Catherine  Pettit,  Sacred  Heart  Cen- 
tre, Galveston,  Texas;  Martha  Sullivan, 
Vallejo,  Cal. ;  Mother  M.  Gertrude  and 
Jane  Farrell,  St.  Mary's  Centre,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J. ;  Sister  M.  Angela,  Mt.  Lor- 
etto,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
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WE  publish  with  great  pleasure  the 
following  unanswerable  refuta- 
tion of  one  of  the  many  slan- 
derous statements  that  have  been  going 
the  rounds  of  the  press  the  past  few 
months: 

Royal  College  of  Belen, 

Havana,  Cuba,  Nov.  30,  1898. 
My  Dear  Father, 

Pax  Christi. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  answer 
your  kind  letter  of  the  17th  instant. 

Though  I  have  been  nine  years  in  this 
island,  I  never  before  heard  it  said,  and 
no  one  here  would  say  now,  that  no 
Cubans  are  admitted  to  Holy  Orders 
here  and  that  all  the  priests  of  the  Island 
are  Spaniards.  Such  a  statement  is  simply 
a  Protestant  calumny. 

Both  in  the  Seminary  here  in  Havana 
and  in  that  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  which 
are  the  only  Seminaries  in  the  Island,  it 
has  always  been  the  custom  to  receive 
both  Spaniards  and  Cubans  as  candidates, 
the  only  condition  for  admittance  being, 
equally  for  both,  the  evidence  of  a  voca- 
tion to  the  priesthood.  This  is  a  fact  so 
public  and  notorious  here  that  it  needs 
no  proof.  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  Cuban  priests  and 
seminarists  who  have  begun  and  finished 
their  clerical  studies  in  the  Seminary  here 
in  Havana. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  to 
the  deplorable  lack  of  piety  which  is  evi- 
dent in  Cuba,  especially  among  the  men, 
is  due  a  great  scarcity  of  vocations  to  the 
priesthood,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been 
necessary  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  clergy 
With  priests  who  come  from  the  mother 
country.  In  the  list  which  I  enclose  all 
the  names  are  those  of  Cuban  priests 
with  the  positions  they  hold.  If  the  list 
is  not  longer,  it  is  because  the  men  here 
show  more  devotion  to  the  Sacrament  of 
Matrimony  than  to  that  of  Holy  Orders. 
You  will  appreciate  the  significance  of 
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this  remark  about  the  limited  number  of 
Cuban  priests  if  you  bear  in  mind  that 
this  Island  contains  a  million  and  a  half 
of  inhabitants. 

The  Cubans,  as  a  body,  are  sadly  in- 
different about  the  matter  of  religion, 
and  practise  none.  There  are  a  few  in 
each  centre  of  population  who  can  be 
said  to  be  practical  Catholics,  and  nobody 
professes  any  other  faith.  The  Spaniards 
who  come  to  Cuba,  bring  with  them  their 
Catholic  belief  and  practice ;  but,  in 
time,  most  of  them  fall  into  the  ways  of 
the  natives  here  and  gradually  drop  the 
habit  of  confession  and  even  attendance 
at  Mass.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  Spain  does  not,  generally, 
send  its  best  to  Cuba. 

On  the  Church  feasts,  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  do  not  attend  Mass,  and  the 
ordinary  business  and  work  goes  on  about 
the  same  as  on  other  days.  This  is  ow- 
ing both  to  the  common  irreligiousness  of 
the  people,  and  to  the  liberal  government 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  scandalous  infractions  of  the  law.  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  country  suf- 
fers so  many  dreadful  calamities  which  are 
a  just  punishment  for  so  many  outrages 
against  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  Church. 

There  is  going  to  be  much  trouble  for 
the  Church  here,  for  the  priests  will  all, 
or  nearly  all,  leave  the  island,  as  they 
have  already  begun  to  do.  There  will 
certainly  be  very  few  left  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country.  Again,  the  clergy 
received  their  salaries  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  when  that  ceases,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  they  will  be  able  to  sup- 
port themselves,  for  the  small  measure  of 
piety  among  the  people  will  not  supply  the 
want.  If  it  is  proposed  to  establish  the 
customs  that  prevail  among  you,  such  as 
church  collections,  pew  rents,  and  the 
like,  there  will  hardly  be  much  result,  for 
there  are  no  pews,  and,  if  there  were, 
there  will  be  few  to  occupy  them. 
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At  present,  there  are,  besides  the 
priests  mentioned  in  the  list,  all  the 
Spanish  clergy  and  the  members  of  Reli- 
gious Orders,  namely,  the  Jesuits,  the 
Carmelites,  the  Paules  and  the  Francis- 
cans. The  Escolapi,  a  teaching  Order 
founded  by  St.  Joseph  Calasanctius,  have 
a  college  in  Guanabacoa.  There  are 
Cubans  also  among  the  Carmelites. 
Besides,  there  are  various  communities 
of  nuns,  some  of  which  have  schools  and 
others  minister  to  the  sick  and  in  hos- 
pitals. It  is  not  yet  known  what  modifi- 
cations may  have  to  be  made  in  the  case 
of  these  Orders. 


I  recommend  myself  to  your  Holy 
Sacrifices  and  Prayers. 

Your  Servant  in  Christ, 

Felix  Cristobal,  S.J. 

The  list  mentioned  in  this  letter,  fur- 
nished by  the  Bishop's  Secretary,  con- 
tains the  names  of  forty- three  Cuban 
priests,  of  whom  twenty-eight  are  parish 
priests.  The  rest  are  curates  or  chap- 
lains to  various  communities  or  institu- 
tions; all  hold  positions  of  trust,  which 
confirms  the  statement  that  no  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  Spanish  and 
the  Cuban  clergy. 


IN  THANKSGIVING  FOR  GRACES  OBTAINED. 


Total  Number  of  Thanksgivings  for  Last  Month,  825,428. 
"  In  all  things  give  thanks."    (I.  Thes.,  v.  18.) 


Special  Thanksgivings.  —  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — "A  friend  of  mine,  a 
soldier  in  the  regular  army,  was  sent  to 
Cuba  with  Shafter's  army,  and  for 
some  time  before  any  actual  engagement 
took  place,  his  mother  received  no  word 
from  him,  and  was  consequently  much 
worried.  On  inquiring,  I  was  told  by  her 
that  he  did  not  have  his  Sacred  Heart 
Badge  with  him,  but  she  could  not  send 
one,  as  she  did  not  know  where  he  was 
located.  I  supplied  her  with  one,  and 
advised  her  to  trust  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
for  its  safety,  which  she  did,  and  when 
he  returned,  to  our  delight,  he  told  us 
that  he  had  not  only  received  it,  although 
it  was  only  addressed  Cuba,  but  also  that 
he  ascribed  his  life  to  that  badge.  He 
was  in  four  battles,  three  skirmishes,  and 
had  not  received  a  scratch;  he  took  yel- 
low fever,  but  recovered;  when  he  came 
to  Montauk  Point,  the  doctor  said  the 
effects  of  the  fever  were  still  in  him,  and 
therefore  gave  him  thirty  days'  furlough. 
On  arriving  home  he  removed  the  Badge, 
which  from  constant  wear  and  frequent 
drenchings  with  rain  and  sweat,  was  now 


nothing  but  a  piece  of  white  flannel. 
About  a  week  later  he  became  very  ill 
with  chills  and  fever,  having  the  chill 
daily.  His  condition  became  daily  worse 
until  one  day  I  met  his  mother.  She 
wept  while  she  told  me  she  believed  he 
would  die,  as  death  seemed  written  on  his 
features,  and  the  medicine  appeared  to 
have  no  effect  whatever.  Involuntarily 
my  hand  travelled  to  my  Promoter1  s  Cross, 
and  the  thought  dawned  on  me  to  lend 
it  to  him,  which  I  did,  and  from  that  day 
he  never  had  another  chill,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  an  extremely  severe  one 
the  day  before.  His  stomach,  which 
would  hold  no  food,  will  now  retain 
anything.  He  is  stouter  and  healthier 
than  he  eve*  was,  and  the  doctor  says  it 
is  a  perfect  cure.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  great  boon  of  recovered  health  and  life 
was  granted  to  him  by  the  Sacred  Heart. 
This  soldier's  faith  was  so  great  that  he 
begged  for  my  Cross,  but  as  it  was  blessed 
for  me,  I  went  to  my  Local  Director, 
and  after  pleading  for  it,  received  one  for 
him,  which  I  gave  him  accordingly,  and  out 
of  a  grateful  heart  he  promised  never  to 
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neglect  his  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
and  to  try  never  to  do  anything  to  grieve 
the  One  whose  image  he  would  constantly 
wear. ' ' 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — "A  few  weeks 
since,  a  young  man  was  in  Will's  Eye 
Hospital  in  this  city,  perfectly  blind. 
The  physician  of  fifteen  years  experience 
confessed  himself  baffled.  He  could  not 
discover  the  cause.  A  young  friend 
recommended  him  to  the  Friday  prayers 
of  the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus.  On  Sunday  he  was  discharged 
cured,  and  came  down  at  once  to  con- 
fession for  his  Communion  of  thanks- 
giving." 

From  a  Religious. — "I  petitioned 
the  Sacred  Heart  that  I  might  know  my 
vocation,  and  promised  a  public  thanks- 
giving through  the  Messenger  if  my 
prayer  was  answered,  and  now  return 
most  sincere  thanks  to  the  Divine  Heart 
of  Jesus  for  granting  me  not  only  the 
light  to  know  my  vocation,  but  the  grace 
to  follow  it.,, 

Carmelite  Convent,  Baltimore, 
Md. — "Will  you  kindly  publish  the  fol- 
lowing special  Thanksgiving  in  the  Mes- 
senger ?  My  sister  had  been  suffering 
from  a  complication  of  incurable  diseases 
for  about  sixteen  years.  The  entire 
year  1897  was  one  of  indescribable  woe  to 
the  afflicted  family,  for  the  great  suffer- 
ings of  the  patient  had  so  weakened  her 
that  convulsions  came  on.  One  attack 
was  followed  by  another,  and  each  one 
more  detrimental  to  her  reason,  so  that 
several  doctors  decided  an  operation 
only  could  prevent  insanity.  By  the 
time  the  operation  could  be  undertaken 
my  poor  sister  was  so  reduced,  that  little 
hope  was  left  for  her  to  live  through  it. 
During  the  time  that  the  operation  was 
being  performed  I  knelt  close  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  begging  our  Dear 
Lord  to  take  my  sister  if  this  last  resource 
should  prove  useless.  The  only  vocal 
prayer  I  used  were  the  three  following  as- 
pirations: "Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  cure 
my  sister.    Blessed  Mother,  pray  for  her. 


St.  Joseph,  pray  for  her."  For  the  rest 
of  the  time  I  spoke  heart  to  heart,  and 
promised  that  if  she  would  get  better  I 
would  have  it  published.  The  surgeon 
said  that  the  case  was  an  unusual  one 
and  that  it  was  wonderful  how  she  got 
through.  She  left  the  hospital  three 
weeks  after  the  operation,  when  others 
who  had  undergone  a  similar  operation 
are  not  able  to  move  yet.  She  is  now 
beginning  to  grow  stronger  in  every  re- 
spect. Eternal  thanks  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  for  this  great  favor." 

"A  person  had  not  been  to  his  duty 
for  many  years,  had  given  up  going  to 
Mass  a  long  time,  and  become  a  half 
infidel.  When  taken  ill  he  refused  to 
have  a  priest,  and  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  religion.  Earnest  prayer  was  made 
for  his  conversion,  and  a  promise  that,  if 
it  were  granted,  notice  should  be  sent  to 
the  Messenger  for  publication.  The 
next  day  a  priest  called  to  see  the  pa- 
tient. He  was  admitted.  The  person 
made  his  confession  and  received  absolu- 
tion with  tears  flowing  down  his  cheeks, 
expressive  of  the  sincere  sentiments  of 
his  changed  heart.  When  requested  to 
receive  Holy  Communion,  he  protested 
that  he  was  not  worthy,  but  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  priest,  who 
assured  him  that  Jesus  was  the  Good 
Shepherd,  the  Father  of  the  Prodigal 
and  the  dear  friend  of  Magdalen;  that 
our  loving  Lord  came  to  call  not  the 
just,  but  sinners  to  repentance,  to  save 
poor  sinners,  and  instituted  the  Sacra- 
ments not  as  rewards  of  virtue,  but  as 
means  of  sanctification.  The  following 
morning  he  received  his  Eucharistic  Lord 
with  expressions  of  sincere  piety  and 
deep  gratitude,  and  declared  that  he 
could  not  understand  how  God  could  be 
so  merciful  to  such  a  great  sinner." 

"A  member  of  the  League  desires  to 
return  thanks  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  for  the  recovery  of  her  health. 
The  doctors  gave  her  no  hope.  She 
asked  the  prayers  of  the  Associates.  Two 
operations  were  performed  sucessfully, 
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and  she  has  now  recovered.  She  feels 
that  she  cannot  sufficiently  thank  God. ' ' 

New  York. — "I  wish  to  return  thanks 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  through  the  Mes- 
senger for  relieving  a  young  girl  from 
mental  trouble.  For  two  years  she 
sought  medical  aid,  both  abroad  and  in 
this  country,  but  found  no  relief.  Last 
spring  she  began  wearing  the  Badge  and 
I  promised  publication  if  she  found  help. 
On  the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  she 
met  with  a  doctor  who  understood  her 
case,  and  she  is  now  completely  cured." 

De  Smet,  Idaho. — *  -Thanks  are  re- 
turned to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  for 
death -bed  conversion  of  an  aged  and 
obdurate  sinner,  who  being  visited  by  a 
priest,  obstinately  refused  to  make  her 
confession,  but  having  been  recommend- 
ed to  the  Sacred  Heart  and  publication 
promised,  she  was  finally  conquered  by 
the  Divine  Heart,  and,  in  her  last 
moments,  called  for  a  confessor  and  died 
reconciled  with  her  God." 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Will  you  please  be 
kind  enough  to  publish  the  following 
favor  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Sacred 
Heart?  I  read  in  the  August  Messenger 
of  a  person  who  had  been  greatly 
troubled  by  scruples,  particularly  when 
preparing  for  confession,  and  who  felt 
inspired  to  wear  the  Badge,  promising 
that  if  she  were  cured,  she  would  have 
the  favor  published,  and  after  wearing  the 
Badge  was  perfectly  at  peace.  I  have 
also  been  greatly  troubled  by  scruples  for 
a  long  time,  particularly  when  preparing 
for  the  Sacraments,  and  after  reading 
this,  I  promised  to  wear  the  Badge,  and 
have  the  favor  published  if  I  was  also 
cured,  and  I  have  been  at  peace  ever 
since." 

"Some  six  months  ago,  I  sent  you  the 
name  of  a  person  whose  conversion  I 
wished  to  have  prayed  for.  He  was  a 
baptized  Catholic,  but  never  practised  his 
religion.  To-day  I  write  to  tell  you  that 
he  has  made  his  first  Holy  Communion 


and  attends  to  his  religious  duties  faith- 
fully. He  is  sixty  years  old,  and  you 
can  judge  from  this  how  late,  and  yet 
how  needed,  was  the  grace  of  his  con- 
version." 

"  A  near  relative  had  appealed  to  me 
for  help  in  urgent  financial  embarrass- 
ment, but  being  a  religious,  my  help  could 
only  consist  in  advice,  and  the  promise 
that  I  would  say  Mass  the  next  morning, 
the  feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  that  he, 
the  Patron  of  our  Apostleship,  would 
come  to  the  assistance  of  a  zealous  Pro- 
moter of  the  League.  The  day  of  the 
feast  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  had 
just  finished  writing  and  was  about  to 
seal  a  letter,  bidding  her  to  confess  judg- 
ment to  the  principal  claim  against  the 
property,  when  the  card  of  another  rela- 
tive was  sent  up.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  he  learned  of  her  trouble, 
and  promised  that  he  would  pay  off  the 
debt." 

Washington,  D.  C. — "We  employed 
a  woman  who  said  she  was  a  Catholic, 
although  she  went  very  seldom  to  church. 
A  mission  was  about  to  be  given,  and 
she  was  urged  to  attend  it.  I  gave  her 
a  Sacred  Heart  Badge,  and  told  her  to 
pray  for  the  grace  to  profit  by  the  mis- 
sion. The  grace  was  granted.  Her 
people  were  not  Catholics,  and  she  had 
been  baptized  at  the  point  of  death  when 
a  child,  but  as  the  baptism  was  doubtful, 
the  missionanes  rebaptized  her  con- 
ditionally. As  she  was  ignorant  of  the 
simplest  prayers  and  teachings,  she  was 
placed  under  instruction,  and  shortly 
after  made  her  First  Communion,  re- 
ceived Confirmation,  and  joined  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  Sodality  and  the  Apostle- 
ship of  Prayer.  She  is  now  quite  another 
woman,  and  very  happy  in  the  practice 
of  her  religion." 

Note. — For  lack  of  space,  we  are  ob- 
liged to  hold  over  till  our  February  num- 
ber the  remaining  Special  Thanksgivings, 
as  well  as  those  for  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral Favors. 
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In  glancing  over  the  Messenger  Index 
for  1898,  printed  in  our  last  issue,  our 
readers  cannot  have  failed  to  remark  the 
progress  we  have  made  from  our  humble 
beginning  years  ago.  The  variety  of 
the  topics  treated  last  year,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  illustrations,  the  large  num- 
ber of  articles  of  peculiar  interest  to 
American  Catholics,  must  prove  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  all  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Apostleship  in  this  country. 

*  *  * 

A  new  Catholic  Guild  has  just  been 
started  in  England,  for  the  diffusion  of 
Catholic  literature.  Its  first  object  is  to 
obtain  the  introduction  of  Catholic  papers 
into  the  reading-rooms  of  the  free  public 
libraries,  few  of  which  at  present  keep 
Catholic  journals  on  file,  possibly  because 
they  have  not  been  asked  to  do  so.  The 
Guild  will  endeavor  to  get  the  libraries 
to  subscribe  for  Catholic  papers.  Should 
this  fail,  the  papers  will  be  donated.  The 
Guild  exhorts  all  not  to  throw  away  their 
Catholic  paper  after  reading  it,  or  con- 
sign it  to  a  shelf  in  a  closet.  It  would 
be  much  better  to  give  it  to  some  friend, 
especially  if  he  be  a  Protestant,  or  some 
club,  asylum,  hospital,  seaman's  home, 
mission,  hotel  reading-room,  or  even  to 
leave  it  in  a  railroad  station,  car  or  car- 
riage where  it  might  be  picked  up  by 
somebody  to  whom  it  might  do  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

*  *  * 

Pope  Leo's  poem  in  commemoration 
of  the  baptism  of  Clovis  and  the  conver- 
sion of  France  to  the  faith,  called  forth 
tributes  of  admiration  from  all  who  could 
appreciate  Latin  poetry  of  the  golden 
age.  It  has  now  been  set  to  music  in 
the  form  of  an  oratorio,  by  Theodore 
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Dubois,  Director  of  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  to  be  rendered  for  the 
first  time  by  an  orchestra  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pieces  and  a  chorus  of 
two  hundred  voices  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Rheims.  A  magnificent  copy  of  the 
work  will  be  presented  to  His  Holiness. 

We  have  not  noticed  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  latest  novel,  because  we  thought 
that  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  book 
were  obvious  to  any  reader.  Meanwhile 
there  is  no  lack  of  notices  of  the  book, 
from  the  passing  mention  in  praise  or 
blame,  to  the  elaborate  review  in  defense 
or  condemnation.  Indeed  the  notices, 
impressions  and  reviews  of  this  book  are 
more  interesting  in  some  ways  than  the 
book  itself.  Too  many  critics  pay  more 
attention  to  the  authoress  than  to  the 
book,  and  too  many  to  the  possible  effects 
of  the  book  on  its  readers  or  to  its  im- 
pressions on  their  own  minds.  Hence 
the  personal,  problematical  and  subjective 
element  which  interferes  so  much  with  a 
calm  and  definite  and  comprehensive 
judgment  of  any  work.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  volumes,  or  rather  of  the  two 
books,  as  one  critic  happily  remarks, 
comprised  under  the  title  Helbeck  of 
Bantiisdale.  For  the  authoress  writes 
with  a  purpose  and  keeps  it  in  view  so 
obtrusively,  as  to  make  the  entire  book 
a  plain  plea  for  the  view  that  religion 
necessarily  destroys,  instead  of  elevating 
and  perfecting,  what  is  natural  or  indi- 
vidual in  us.  This  is  the  thesis  of  the 
book,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  judge 
whether  it  is  established  or  not.  Is  Hel- 
beck a  fair  or  common  type  of  his 
religion  ?  Is  Laura  Fountain  a  fair 
or    common    type    of   the  agnostic? 
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And  are  all  the  things  they  say  and 
do  like  what  real  Catholics  and  ag- 
nostics would  say  and  do  if  thrown 
into  their  mutual  relations?  These  are 
the  only  points  a  critic  needs  to  treat  in 
reviewing  this  book.  How  it  may  impress 
him,  or  what  effect  it  may  have  on  the 
reader,  are  matters  foreign  to  his  purpose 
and  more  properly  within  the  province 
of  a  literary  or  spiritual  adviser.  The 
beauties  of  Mrs.  Ward's  descriptions  are 
obvious;  her  narative  is  brisk  and  pleas- 
ant enough,  and  her  dramatic  episodes 
are  all  very  exciting  and  thrilling,  and 
require  no  study  on  the  part  of  the  critic, 
nor  special  commendation  to  her  readers. 
*  *  * 

Any  educated  Catholic  knows  how 
wrong  are  some  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices attributed  to  Catholics  in  this  book. 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  views  expressed  by 
some  of  the  characters,  nor  to  the  silly 
things  some  of  them  do.  It  is  the  nov- 
elist's privilege  to  exercise  the  omnipo- 
tence of  imagination,  and  Catholics  may 
misrepresent  their  faith  and  show  lack  of 
knowledge  in  divine  as  well  as  in  profane 
science;  though  some  things  even 
such  Catholics  as  are  described  in  Hel- 
beck  of  Bannisdale  would  never  say  or 
do.  Thus,  no  learned  priest  would  say 
that  ' '  England  is  a  baptized  nation,  and 
is  therefore  in  a  supernatural  state." 
With  the  old  maxim  in  his  blood,  "  Out 
of  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation''  in- 
terpreted in  too  strict  a  sense,  it  is  incon- 
sistent in  Helbeck  to  proclaim  later  on 
the  salvation  of  Laura's  agnostic  father. 
These  and  similar  errors  are  so  easy  to 
avoid  that  one  wonders  how  they  were 
let  stand,  when  so  much  pains  were  taken 
to  be  sure  about  such  trifles  as  the  habit 
a  priest  had  of  snapping  at  flies  and 
snuffing  candles  before  Mass  was  over. 
There  are  more  serious  errors  still,  and 
they  are  not  all  so  easily  discernible; 
but  they  show  the  true  purpose  of  the 
book,  and  explain  why  such  an  unusual 
and  undesirable  type  of  Catholic  as  Hel- 
beck was  chosen  for  chief  character. 
Surely  there  is  nothing  in  Catholic  disci- 


pline on  any  point  of  morality  to  weaken 
a  man's  instinctive  confidence  in  women; 
on  the  contrary,  with  the  Mother  of  God 
as  a  type,  and  with  a  host  of  virgins  in 
the  company  of  saints  whom  he  vener- 
ates, with  mothers  and  sisters  imitating 
the  heavenly  chastity  of  both,  the  Cath- 
olic honors  every  woman  more  than 
other  men.  He  does  not  see  corruption 
everywhere;  his  is  the  only  Church  that 
teaches  clearly  and  correctly  the  regen- 
eration of  man  from  original  sin  and  the 
total  remission  of  sins  committed  after 
baptism.  Of  course,  the  purpose  of  such 
statements  is  to  show  that  a  Catholic 
must  not  consider  anything  human  as 
capable  of  any  good.  This  purpose  is 
more  manifest  in  a  paragraph  like  this: 

"For  she  had  been  bred  in  that 
strong  sense  of  personal  dignity  which 
is  the  modern  substitute  for  the  abase- 
ments and  humiliations  of  faith.  And 
with  that  sense  of  dignity  went  reserve — 
the  intimate  conviction  that  no  feeling 
which  is  talked  about,  which  can  be 
observed  and  handled  and  measured  by 
other  people,  is  worth  a  rush.  It  was 
what  seemed  to  her  the  spiritual  intrusive- 
ness  of  Catholicism,  its  perpetual  uncov- 
ering of  the  soul,  its  disrespect  for  the 
secrets  of  personality,  its  humiliation  of 
the  will,  that  made  it  most  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  this  daughter  of  a  modern  world, 
which  finds  in  the  development  and  dig- 
nifying of  human  life  its  most  character- 
istic faith." 

*  *  * 

This  is  apparently  Mrs.  Ward's  own 
view,  though  adroitly  put  as  being  what 
seemed  to  Laura,  and  this  view  is  devel- 
oped throughout  the  book;  when  the 
different  characters  do  not  illustrate  it  by 
word  and  action,  the  authoress  intervenes 
to  interpret  in  this  sense  whatever  they 
say  and  do.  The  statement  of  it  becomes 
plainer  as  we  get  further  into  the  story. 
Thus  we  read  : 

"There  was  an  argument  between 
them  in  which  the  Jesuit  at  last  won  the 
victory.    Helbeck  was  persuaded  to  a 
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certain  course  against  his  judgment — to 
some  extent  against  his  conscience. '  * 

Then  we  hear  of  the  personal  abject 'ion  of 
Catholicism  and  the  last  wail  of  the  mis- 
erable agnostic,  when  giving  her  motive 
for  suicide,  "the  priests  want  my  inmost 
will — want  all  that  is  I,"  and  with  all  this 
in  mind  we  are  not  surprised  that  Hel- 
beck  should  be  the  half  and  half  sorry 
type  of  his  faith  that  he  is,  always  half 
bitter,  half  humorous,  speaking  with  "that 
strange  tenderness,  at  once  so  intimate 
and  impersonal,  which  belongs  to  the 
spiritual  relations  of  Catholicism,"  or  in  a 
tone  of ' '  proud  humility, ' '  and  acting  with 
a  half-amused,  half-contemptuous  em- 
barrassment, never  single  minded  and 
never  his  own  master,  with  no  will  of  the 
man's  own,  but  the  will  of  his  order,  of 
his  faith,  as  if  faith  were  constantly 
tyrannizing  over  his  nature,  suppressing 
its  best  impulses,  eradicating  utterly  his 
natural  passions,  and  making  him  adopt 
what  the  authoress  styles  '  '  that  profound 
idea  of  a  substituted  life  and  vicarious 
obedience  which  has  been  among  the  root 
forces  of  Christianity." 

•    *  *  * 

This  is  the  plain  purpose  of  this  novel, 
and'  none  know  better  than  Catholics 
how  foolish  and  false  the  view  is,  since  it 
is  our  experience  to  know  how  religion, 
instead  of  destroying  nature,  only  im- 
proves and  perfects  it,  instead  of  enslaving 
the  will  only  liberates  it  from  the  slavery 
of  passion  and  enables  it  to  act  with  the 
freedom  of  the  children  of  God,  instead 
of  obliterating  one  proper  individual 
trait  only  preserves  and  develops  each ;  h  ow 
self-sacrifice,  in  a  word,  at  the  same  time 
supposes  and  confirms  in  us  the  great- 
est self-mastery,  and  how  each  new  sacri- 
fice but  elevates  our  nature,  strengthens 
our  will  and  perfects  our  individual  char- 
acter. In  assuming  our  human  nature,  the 
Saviour  of  humanity  not  only  redeemed 
us  from  the  penalty  due  to  our  sins,  but 
also  purified  us  from  what  is  corrupt  in 


our  nature  and  healed  our  infirmities. 
Not  one  element  or  individual  trait  of 
our  nature  did  He  who  created  and  loved 
it  cast  away  or  obliterate,  coming  as  He 
did  to  perfect  all.  The  more,  therefore, 
we  submit  ourselves  to  His  influence, 
operating  as  it  is  through  His  Church  and 
its  ministers,  the  more  we  dignify  our- 
selves and  perfect  every  faculty  and 
power.  The  book  is,  for  this  reason, 
wrong  in  purpose,  in  its  views  and  in 
many  of  its  accounts  of  Catholic  tenet 
and  practice.  Helbeck  is  a  possible, 
but  surely  not  a  likely  and,  therefore, 
neither  a  fair  nor  common  type  of  Cath- 
olic. Laura  Fountain  may  be  a  true 
type  of  agnosticism,  but  we  doubt  it, 
seriously,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not 
woman's  nature  to  resist  religious  in- 
fluence, unless,  perhaps,  she  has  been 
schooled  into  infidel  or  heretical  preju- 
dices, and  kept  entirely  aloof  from  re- 
ligious people,  which  is  plainly  not  the 
case  with  Laura.  Given  two  such  unlikely 
and  unreal  characters,  we  cannot  easily 
say  whether  all  that  they  are  made  to  do 
and  say  is  true  to  nature  or  not.  Indeed, 
it  matters  little,  since,  once  we  have  de- 
tected the  purpose  of  the  novel,  we  may 
expect  anything  in  the  characters  and 
narrative  that  will  illustrate  and  recom- 
mend it. 

*  *  * 
The  purpose  attributed  to  Mrs.  Ward 
is  her  own  avowed  purpose,  as  we  learn 
from  a  reliable  source,  and,  though  she 
might  have  chosen  any  form  of  religion 
in  order  to  establish  her  view,  she 
selected  Catholicity  and  what  she  errone- 
ously considers  its  most  advanced  expres- 
sion, in  order  to  show  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  any  reconciliation  between  re- 
ligion and  human  nature.  This  is  the 
heresy  of  the  day,  it  would  seem,  and 
we  are  glad  to  learn  by  the  Catholic 
Standard  and  Times  for  December  10 
that  Archbishop  Ryan  made  it  the  subject 
of  his  address  to  the  seminarists  of  Ken- 
rick  Seminary,  St.  Louis. 
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St.  Paul's   ....  Sanitarium 

St.  Patrick's  Church 

St  Peter's  

St.  Mary  s  

St.  John's   " 

St.  Gabriel's  

St.  Raphael's  

Indian   " 

St.  Peter's  

St.  Mildred's  

St.  Joseph's   " 

Santa  Clara   " 

St  Peter's  

St.  Mary's   " 

Angel  Gabriel  

St.  Joseph's  

St.  Ann's   " 

St.  Joseph's  Convent 

Holy  Family  Church 


Date. 


Nov.  7 
Nov.  7 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  7 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  30 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  7 
Nov.  30 
Nov.  3 
Nov.  3 
Nov.  3 
I*  ov.  30 
Nov.  30 
Nov.  30 

Nov.  3» 

Nov.  7 
Nov.  30 
Nov.  30 
Nov.  7 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  30 
Nov.  19 


Aggregations,  23;  churches,  23:  convent,  1;  institution,  1. 
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PROMOTERS'  RECEPTIONS. 


Diplomas  issued  from  November  i  to  30,  1898. 


Alton  . 


Baltimore . 


Boston.  . 
Buffalo 


Chicago  . 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland  .  . 


Denver .  .  .  . 
Detroit  .  .  .  . 

Brie  

Galveston  .  . 
Hartford  .   .  . 

Helena  

Kansas  City . 
Leavenworth 


Louisville  . 
Manchester  . 


Milwaukee  . 


Newark .  . 


New  Orleans  . 
New  York.  .  . 


Ogdensburg  . 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburg  .  . 
Providence  . 


Richmond  . 


Rochester. 
St.  Louis  . 


Savannah,  . 
Sioux  Palls  . 


Syracuse  . 

Trenton  . 
Wheeling  . 


Effingham,  III.  .  . 
Pierron,  111  .  ... 
Baltimore,  Md.  .  .  . 
Lconardtowu,  Md. 
Newport,  Md.  .  .  . 
Waldorf,  Md.  .  .  . 
Boston.  Mass  .  .  . 
Concord,  " 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  .  . 


Lock  port,  N.  Y. 
Olean,  N.  Y.  .  . 
Chicago,  III.  .  . 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Van  Wert.  Ohio     .  . 
Villa  Maria,  Pa.  .  . 
Willoughby,  Ohio  .  .  . 

Leadville.  Colo  

Detroit.  Mich  

Brookville,  Pa  

Galveston,  Texas  .  .  . 
Norwalk,  Conn.  .  .  . 
Anaconda,  Montana  . 

Lexington,  Mo  

Kansas  City.  Kan.  . 

Topeka,  Kan  

Danville,  Ky  .  .    .  . 

Concord.  N.  H  

Manchester.  N.  H.  .  . 

Kenosha.  Wis  

Madison,  Wis  

Milwaukee.  Wis.  .  .  . 
Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Orange,  N.  J  

Convent,  La  

Chester,  N.  Y  .  .  .  . 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Watertown,  N.  Y.  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  . 

Carbon  Centre,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I.  .  . 
Woon socket.  R.  I.  .  . 
Lynchburg.  Va.  .  . 
Norfolk,  Va.  . 
Hornellsville.  N.  Y. 
Hannibal,  Mo.  .  .  . 
St.  Charles  Mo.  .  . 
St.  Louis.  Mo 


Macon,  Ga  

Emmet,  So  Dak.  .  . 
Montrose,  So.  Dak.  . 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

Utica,  N.  Y  

Salem,  N.  J  

Mason,  W.  Va.  . 


Total  Number  of  Receptions,  66. 


Local  Centre. 


Sacred  Heart  Church 

Immaculate  Conception   " 

St.  Joseph's   " 

St.  Aloysius.-   " 

St.  Mary's   " 

St.  Peter's  

Immaculate  Conception  

St.  Bernard's   •* 

St.  Canisius  College 

Good  Shepherd  

St.  Joseph's  Cathedral 

St.  Patrick's  Church 

Convent  of  Mercy  Convent 

St.  Elizabeth's   Church 

Holy  Family  

St.  Peter  s  Cathedral 

St.  Mary's   .  Church 

Villa  Maria  Academy 

Immaculate  Conception  Church 

Annunciation  

SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  

Immaculate  Conception   *» 

Sacred  Heart  

St.  Marv's     " 

St.  Paul's  

Immaculate  Conception  

St.  Margaret's  Hospital 

Assumption .   Church 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul   «• 

St.  John's  

St.  Patrick's  

St.  James'   •« 

St.  Patrick's.   »• 

Holy  Rosary   •« 

St.  Peter's  College 

St.  John's  Church 

Sacred  Heart  Convent 

St.  Coluniba's  ■  •  Church 

Catholic  Protectory.  P.  D.  .  .  .  Institution 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church 

Holv  Rosary  .  .   

St.  Ignatius  Loyola   »» 

Immaculate  Conception   " 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  

Notre  Dame   *« 

St.  Boniface  

The  Gesu  

St.  Wendelin's  

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

Sacred  Heart  Church 

Holy  Cross   «• 

St  Mary's  

St.  Ann's  

Immaculate  Conception  

St.  Charles  

St.  Ann's  ... 

St.  Francis  Xavier  College 

Holv  Name  Church 

St.  Kevin's    » 

St.  Joseph's  

St.  Joseph's   ** 

St.  Rose's   *• 

St.  Marv's   

St.  John's  

St.  Mary's  

St.  Joseph's   


Total  Number  of  Diplomas  issued,  683. 
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CALENDAR  OF  INTENTIONS,  JANUARY,  1899. 


TflB  MORNTNG  Offering. 

O  my  God.  1  offer  Thee  ray  prayers,  works  and  sufferings  this  day,  in  union  with  the  Saered  Heart  of 
Jesus,  for  the  intentions  for  which  He  pleads  and  offers  Himself  in  the  Mass,  for  the  petitions  of  oar 
Associates;  especially  this  month  for  Respect  for  Authority. 


Circumcision  of  our  Lord. 


Sacrifice. 


Octave  of  St.  Stephen.— St.  Macarius,  C. 

(Hermit,  391). 
Octave  of  St  John.— St. Genevieve,  V.(5ia). 

— Pr. 

Octave  of  Holy  Innocents.— B.  Angela,  W. 

(O.F.M.,  1309). 
Vigil —St.  Telesphorus,  P.M.  (139).— H.A. 
Firrt  Friday.— The  Epiphany  of  our  Lord. 

— 1st  D.,  A  I. 
St.  Lucian.  M.  ($12).  


1st  after  Epipkaay_ st.  severinus,  ad.c 

(Ap.  Austria  and  Bavaria,  482), 


Generosity. 

Love  of  Jesus. 

Innocence. 

Faith. 
Adoration. 

Devotion  toHolyMass 
S  lf-denial. 


9 

M. 

10 

T. 

11 

IV. 

12 

Th 

13 

F. 

14 

S. 

SS.  Julian  and  Basilissa,  MM.  (313). 

St.  Agatho,  P.C.  (682). 

St.  Hyginus,  P.M.  (142). 

St.  Bennet  Ab.  C.  (690). -H.H. 

Octave  of  the  Epiphany.— St.  Kentigern, 

Bp.C.  (606). 
St.   Hilary,  Bp.C.D.  (368).— St.  Felix,  M. 

(256). 


Hospitality. 

Gentleness. 

Firmness. 

Energy. 

Fairness. 

Christian  Doctrine. 


I  825.428  thanksgivings. 

798. 160  for  those  in  affliction. 

635,879  for  the  sick,  infirm. 

424,754  for  dead  associates. 
295  769  for  local  Centres. 

1  410,737  for  Directors, 
j  4*7.253  for  Promoters. 

922,11a  for  the  departed. 

I  602,450  for  perseverance. 
819,398  for  young  persona. 
289,569  for  1st  Communions. 
525,242  for  parents. 
622,483  for  families. 

423.203  for  reconciliations. 


15 


S.     2d  after  Epipkaay.— The  Holy  Narae.- 
j       St-  Paul,  1st  Hermit,  C.  (342).— C.R 


Reverence. 


634,512  for  work,  means. 


16 

18 

19 
20 
21 


Jlf,  ;  St.  Marcellus,  P.M.  (3:0). 
T.  '.  St-  Anthony,  Ab.C.  (366). 
W  '  SL  Peter's  Chair  at  Rome.— St.  Prisca,  V.M. 

'  j  (54>.-A.S. 
Th.  St.  Canute,  M.  (K.  Denmark,  1086). — H.H. 
J>\  j  SS.  Fabian,  P., and  Sebastian, MM. (250-288) 
S.   I  St.  Agnes,  V.M.  (304). 


Exactness. 
Courage. 

Devotion  to  Holy  See. 

Detachment. 

Fortitude. 

Purity. 


326,619  for  the  clergy. 
397,920  for  religious. 
404,156.  seminarists,novices. 

427.800  for  vocations. 
401,074  for  parishes. 
210,034  for  schools. 


22   S.  3d  after  Eaiphaay  -Holy  Famiiy.-ss. 

Vincent  and  Anastasius,  MM.  (303). 


Peace. 


174,468  for  superiors. 


23 

M. 

24 

T. 

25 

W. 

26 

Th. 

27 

F. 

28 

S. 

29 

S. 

30 

M. 

3i 

T. 

Espousals  B. V.M. —St.  Emerentiana,  V.M.  Fidelity. 
(304). 

St  Timothy,  Bp.M.  (97)  Docility. 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  Ap.  (35).  Zeal. 

St.  Polycarp,  Bp.M.  (166). — H.H.  Hatred  of  heresy. 

St.  John  Chrysostom,  Bp.C.D.  (407).  Fervor. 

2d  Feast  of  St.  Agnes.— St. Julian,  Bp. (1208).!  Kindness. 


24,134  for  missions,  retreat*. 

55,929  for  societies,  works. 
730,637  for  conversions. 
85,012  for  sinners. 
654,977  for  the  intemperate. 
804,293  for  spiritual  favors. 


Septaagesin 

tury). 


U— St.  Gildas,  Ab.  (VI.  Cen- 


Watchfulness. 


830,955  for  temporal  favors. 


St.  Martina,  V.M.  (260). 
Prayer  of  our  Lord.— St.  Peter  Nolasco, 
C.F.  (Order  of  Mercy,  1256).— 2d  D. 


Confidence. 
Prayer. 


j  927,288  for  special,  various. 
For  Messenger  Readers. 


Plenary  Indulgences:  Ap.— Apostles  hip.  (D.— Degrees,  Pr.— Promoters, 
turn,  YL.VL—Holy  Hour);  A.  I.— Apostolic  Indulgence;  A.  S.—AposlleshiP  oj 
dulgence. 


C.  R.— Communion  of  Repara- 
Study  ;  B.  l.—Bridgettine  In- 


Treasury  of  Good  Works. 
Offerings  for  the  Intentions  recommended  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 

100  days'  Indulgence  for  every  action  offered  for  the  Intentions  of  the  League. 

NO.  TIMES. 


Acta  of  Charity  3.633,255 

 3,220,638 


a.  Beads. 

3.  Way  of  the  Cross   131.762 

4.  Holy  Communions   76,228 

5.  Spiritual  Communions  2,277,456 

6.  Bxamens  of  Conscience   746.437 

7.  Hours  of  Labor   3.63°.9»3 

8.  Honrs  of  Silence   2,355.432 

Pious  Reading   970.528  .  .  .  . 

Masses  read   14.997    20.   Various  Good  Works   12008060 

Special  Thanksgivings,  4,931;  Total,  57,729,141.  e  * 

Intentions  or  Good  Works  put  in  the  box,  or  given  on  lists  to  Promoters  before  their  meeting  on  or 
before  the  last  Sunday,  are  sent  by  Directors  to  be  recommended  in  our  Calendar,  Messenger  in  oat 
1  here,  at  the  General  Direction  in  Toulouse,  and  Lourdes. 


9- 
is. 


NO.  TIMES. 

Masses  heard  1 .866  802 

Mortifications   x  588179 

Works  of  Mercy  ^so.'ooo 

Works  of  Zeal.   800,466 

Prayers  27  413  052 

Kindly  Conversation   2  440  069 

Sufferings,  Afflictions   '789.309 

Self-conquest   2  «;«y'«;7o 

Visits  to  B.  Sacrament .  .  ....  2,,552,774 
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CATHOLICITY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


By  Very  Rev.  F.  Felix,  O.S.B. 


JULY  4,  1584,  opens  the  annals  of  the 
history  of  North  Carolina.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  at  the  direction  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  sent  two  vessels,  under 
the  command  of  Philip  Armidas  and 
Arthur  Barlow,  to  the  New  World,  not, 
however,  to  fulfil  the  pious  ambition  of  a 
Columbus,  to  plant  the  standard  of  salva- 
tion upon  the  virgin  soil  of  America,  but 
acting  effectively  upon  the  order  of  the 
reigning  Tudor,  to  conquer  and  appro- 
priate in  England's  name. 

These  vessels  were  driven  about  the 
bays  and  inlets  of  what  is  now  the  Caro- 
lina coast,  until  a  landing  was  effected  on 
Wokoken  Island.  Here  they  discovered 
a  friendly  tribe  of  Indians,  artless  and 
generous,  upon  whose  chief,  at  a  later 
date,  the  English  (v)ueen  conferred 
the  title,  "  Lord  of  Roanoke."  This  was 
the  Anglo  Saxons'  preface  to  the  great 
chapters  of  their  history  on  the  new  con- 
tinent. 

The  visit  paid  to  the  amicably  disposed 
red  men  and  their  island,  was  not  succeed- 
ed by  a  settlement  in  this  region  until 
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the  year  1637,  when  we  may  speak  of 
the  first  colony  in  North  Carolina.  Re- 
ligious persecution  had  driven  men  and 
women  into  the  inhospitable  wilderness 
of  the  then  unbounded  State. 

The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  those 
liberty-loving,  God-fearing  exiles  of  the 
Mother  Country,  forced  the  Quakers  as 
far  south  as  Virginia,  after  having  muti- 
lated their  bodies  by  revolting  tortures 
which  truthful  historians  do  not  hesitate 
to  depict  in  all  their  shocking  details. 

1  shall  pass  over  the  Palatines  founded 
in  this  State  by  Swiss  and  French  Hugue- 
nots. The  number  of  these  immigrants 
was  barely  one  thousand.  Many  of  them 
were  massacred  in  struggles  with  the  In- 
dians, and  their  homes  destroyed.  Sub- 
sequently English  settlers,  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians, and  Lutherans  formed  com- 
munities, and  by  Colonial  legislation,  the 
"  Church  by  Law  Established  "  enjoyed 
exclusive  rights;  other  religions  were  per- 
mitted, provided  they  did  not  interfere 
with  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship. 

The  voluminous  Colonial  Records  of 
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Catholicity  in  North  Carolina. 


North  Carolina  give  no  evidence  of  any 
early  Catholic  settlers.  Even  the  names 
chronicled  suggest  none  that  may  be  sus- 
pected of  belonging  to  the  true  Faith.  If 
there  were  a  few  faithful  souls,  no  trace 
of  them  can  now  be  discovered.  Prob- 
ably Catholic  emigrants  feared  to  share 
the  cruel  treatment  their  co-religionists 
received  in  Virginia,  where  they  enjoyed 
no  liberty,  were  named  incompetent  to 
act  as  witnesses  ' '  in  any  case  whatso- 
ever," and  hence  were  mere  slaves  to 
lordly  proprietors.  There  Irish  women 
and  children  were  actually  sold  as  slaves, 
when  under  Cromwell  seventy  thousand 
sons  and  daughters  of  Erin  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  colonies,  the  greater  num- 
ber, however,  being  sent  to  the  Barba- 
does  and  Jamaica. 

Bicknall's  History  of  North  Carolina, 
published  in  Dublin,  1739,  refers  to  a 
Catholic  settlement  at  Bath  Town,  on 
PamlicoSound ,  where  a  priestwas  supposed 
to  have  resided,  but  no  trace  of  such  an 
established  colony  is  extant.  The  ao- 
sence  of  any  positive  law  against  the 
Church  in  the  primitive  days  of  the  set- 
tlements, leads  one  to  imagine  the  non- 
existence of  a  necessity  for  framing  such 
ordinances.  Only  after  the  sons  of  the 
State  had  rallied  and  banded  themselves 
in  freedom's  cause,  to  which  the  cele- 
brated Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence (of  which  the  Carolinians  are 
justly  proud)  gave  an  impulse,  laws  det- 
rimental to  the  Catholic  Church  were 
enacted;  in  fact,  no  early  constitution  of 
any  State,  except  Massachusetts,  equalled 
that  of  North  Carolina  in  animosity  to- 
wards those  professing  that  belief — *  •  any 
man  who  shall  deny  the  existence  of  God 
or  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  Religion, 
or  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  shall  not  hold  any  office 
in  this  State." 

These  difficulties  naturally  deterred 
conscientious  Catholics  from  seeking  an 
asylum  within  these  hostile  borders. 
Later  and  present  perplexities  will  be 
mentioned  as  we  proceed. 

Research  proves   that  the   torch  of 


Catholicity  was  first  lighted  in  the  little 
town  of  Newbern.  In  1774,  Gerard  and 
Joseph  Sharpe,  two  English  gentlemen, 
were  extensively  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits  in  this  town.  They  were  visited 
that  year  by  their  sister,  Margaret,  a  de- 
vout, pious  Catholic  woman  of  strong  in- 
tellectual acquirements  and  an  equally 
intense  attachment  to  her  faith.  Though 
far  away  from  the  consolations  of  the 
Church,  she  was  not  shaken  in  her  belief, 
and  by  her  example  kept  alive  the 
smouldering  flame  of  faith  in  her  brothers' 
bosoms. 

In  May,  1775,  sne  married  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Gaston,  a  native  of  Ballimini,  Ire- 
land, a  graduate  of  the  medical  college  01 
Edinburgh,  and  a  surgeon  in  the  English 
navy,  a  position  which  he  resigned  to 
sail  for  the  North  American  provinces. 
He  settled  in  Newbern,  where,  after  a 
few  years'  residence,  during  which  he 
practised  his  profession,  he  married  Mar- 
garet Sharpe.  Her  two  brothers  had 
died  and  her  husband  was  shot  by  Tories 
commanded  by  Major  Craig  of  the 
British  army,  in  August,  1781,  whilst 
attempting  his  escape  in  a  canoe  across 
the  river  Trent.  Mrs.  Gaston  was  then 
left  entirely  alone  in  America  with  a 
young  son  and  infant  daughter  dependent 
upon  her.  Too  strong  to  shrink  amidst 
these  disasters,  supported  by  religion  and 
energy  of  character,  she  met  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  hour  with  fortitude,  and  made 
the  education  of  her  son  the  grand  object 
of  her  existence. 

Upon  his  susceptible  childish  character 
she  stamped  her  own  exquisite  sensibility, 
high  integrity,  and  above  all  her  religion, 
thus  fashioning  his  volatile  and  some- 
times irritable  temperament  in  her  own 
perfect  mould.  She  knew  he  might  be 
of  use  to  his  God  and  country  ;  therefore 
he  was  reared  for  these  two  great  ends. 

William  Gaston  received  his  education 
in  that  bulwark  of  learning,  Georgetown, 
where  his  name  is  immortalized.  "Few 
institutions  in  America  can  boast  of  hav- 
ing matriculated  a  man  of  higher  intel- 
lectual attainments  and  more  spotless 
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character,1'  wrote  Stephen  H.  Weeks,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Mrs.  Gas- 
ton lived  to  see  her  son  loved  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  honored  by  his  State, 
and  promoting  the  cause  of  God's  Holy 
Church,  so  that  the  very  name  of  Gas- 
ton was  sufficient  to  dispel  the  pulpit 
defamations  of  would-be  religious  min- 
isters. By  his  eloquence  he  succeeded 
in  having  the  constitution  of  his  State 
amended  so  as  not  to  exclude  Cath- 
olics from  office.  His  mother 
died  at  Newbern  full  of  days, 
blessed  with  temporal  posses- 
sions, but  more  glorified  for 
preserving  the  pearl  of  religion 
in  a  hostile  State,  and  after 
giving  the  same  trust  to  her 
son,  departed  to  God  to  re- 
ceive her  reward. 

In  time  Newbern  became 
the  residence  of  other  Catho- 
lics, Francis  Lamotte,  a  ref- 
ugee of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, two  other  French  gen- 
tlemen, Francis  Xavier  Mar- 
tin, author  of  a  history  of 
North  Carolina  bearing  his 
name,  Mr.  Gillet  and  wile 
and  Mr.  William  Joseph  Wil- 
liams, formerly  a  respectable 
Episcopal  clergyman  and  a 
convert  to  Catholicity. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  England 
visited  the  town  for  the  first 
time  in  182 1,  remained  eight 
days,  preached  each  night  in 
the  court  house,  and  cele- 
brated Mass  every  morning 
in  Hon.  William  Gaston's 
house.  He  organized  the 
little  congregation,  and  erected  Newbern 
into  an  ecclesiastical  district  under  the  in- 
vocation of  St.  Paul.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  opening  of  the  (  atholic 
missions  in  North  Carolina. 

From  that  year,  Bishop  England  paid  fre- 
quent visits,  baptizing,  confirming,  ]  "reach- 
ing, and  in  1824  appointed  Rev.  Francis 
O' Donoughue  missionary  for  the  entire 
State,  with  Newbern  as  his  residence. 


The  vestry  met  on  June  24  of  the  same 
year  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to 
purchase  a  site  for  a  church.  The  founda- 
tion was  soon  laid  and  the  church 
finished,  but  owing  to  the  death  of  Bishop 
England  in  1841,  was  not  blessed  until 
his  successor,  Dr.  Reynolds,  paid  his  first 
visit  in  1844,  placing  it  under  the  patron- 
age of  St.  Paul. 

The  death  of  Judge  Gaston,  January 
19,  1844,  affected  the  interests  of  the  lit- 
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tie  church  materially,  so  that  its  pastor, 
Father  Quigly,  was  obliged  to  solicit  con- 
tributions from  other  cities.  Bishop 
Reynolds  continued  to  visit  Newbern, 
carrying  on  the  good  work;  converts  in- 
creased, and  the  congregation  was  now 
fully  organized.  Yet  the  death  of  Judge 
Gaston  would  long  be  felt. 

Judge  Gaston  was  also  the  founder  ot 
the  first  Catholic  colony  in  the  western 
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part  of  the  State,  in  a  county  named  after 
him  44  Gaston,"  which  now  forms  the 
centre  of  Catholicity  in  the  State.  He 
composed  the  stirring  lyric  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  Carolinians,  a  stanza  of  which 
will  suffice  to  show  the  trend  of  its  verses 
and  convey  an  idea  of  the  love  which 
gave  it  birth  : 

Carolina  !  Carolina  !  Heaven's  blessing 
attend  her. 

While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect,  and 
defend  her  ; 

Tho'  scorner  may  sneer  at,  and  witling 
defame  her. 

Vet  our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  when- 
ever we  name  her. 

cuokt  s. 

Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  the  old  North  State 
forever  ! 

Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  the  good  old  North 
State  ! 

At  the  present  writing  the  church  at 
Newbern  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Extensive  improvements  have  been  made 
by  the  present  pastor,  who.  together  with 
an  assistant,  labors  energetically  for  the 
propagation  of  religion  and  the  educa- 
tion of  white  and  colored  children.  As  a 
number  of  prominent  colored  people  re- 
side in  the  town,  a  school  has  been  re- 
cently erected  for  their  accommodation, 
and  a  church,  both  placed  under  the 
patronage  of  St.  Charles.  The  result 
has  been  very  gratifying. 

*        *        *        *  * 

Kdenton,  a  mission  attended  by  the 
priests  of  Newbern,  was  inaugurated  in 
1S57,  when  three  young  graduates  of  St. 
Joseph's  Academy,  Fmittsburg.  who  were 
converts  to  the  Faith,  conceived  the  idea 
of  building  a  church  in  their  home.  1'he 
twelve  Catholics  of  the  place  were  com- 
pelled to  worship  in  a  small  room  in  one 
of  their  houses,  and  forced  to  be  satisfied 
with  an  annual  visit  from  some  good  old 
missionary.  Without  a  farthing  in  their 
pockets,  the  young  girls  commenced  the 
great  work  among  Protectants  ot  every 
persuasion,  nothing  daunted  by  the  re- 


fusal of  the  visiting  priest  to  assist  in  the 
project,  lest  failure  be  the  ultimate  issue. 

Applying  to  her  Protestant  father,  one 
of  the  girls  received  5 100  and  a  promise 
of  a  site  for  the  church.  A  trip  to 
Baltimore  followed  and  an  appeal  to 
Archbishop  Kenrick,  whose  answer,  as 
he  placed  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece  in 
her  hand,  deserves  to  be  recorded: 
"Go,  my  little  apostle,  with  my  abund- 
ant blessing;  you  will  succeed  with  the 
help  of  God.  Be  sure,  my  child,  to  put 
all  insults  in  your  heart  and  the  money 
in  your  pocket." 

Returning  home  with  $585. 50,  the 
work  was  commenced  and  continued  by 
the  young  women,  who  translated  French 
works,  taught  music  and,  through  the 
post,  solicited  donations  in  the  United 
States  and  Furope.  Father  Faber  of 
the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip,  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe,  and  even  the  great  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli,  helped  them.  Bishop  Lynch  of 
Charleston  laid  the  corner  stone  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Anne,  to  whose  care  it  was 
entrusted,  and  the  occasion  was  made 
memorable  by  his  eloquent  discourse. 

Surmounting  innumerable  obstacles, 
these  persevering  converts  pni\t\i  the 
humble  church  to  completion,  and  on 
July  26, 1858.  the  first  Mass  was  celebrated 
in  Fdenton  in  a  house  really  dedicated  to 
God  s  service.  On  that  happy  morn,  as 
the  congregation  knelt  at  the  altar  to 
receive  the  Bread  of  Life,  as  the  priest 
advanced  with  the  uplifted  Host,  a  beau- 
tiful white  dove  tlew  in  through  the 
window  and  hovered  over  the  middle  of 
the  sanctuary  until  the  priest  returned  to 
the  altar. 

The  church  gained  converts  and 
thrived  until  the  Civil  War,  when  it 
became  the  barracks  of  soldiers  and 
everything  of  value  was  stolen  or  sold  at 
auction  among  them.  From  this  deplor- 
able condition  it  has  been  rescued,  rededi- 
cated.  and  brighter  days  have  dawned 
for  the  little  church  of  St.  Anne. 

*  *  3fC  ^  ^ 

A  church  in  time  arose  at  Fayetteville,  ' 
a  quaint  old  town  in  the  centre  of  the 
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State,  which,  even  to-day,  gives  the  vis- 
itor many  reminders  of  the  colonial 
epoch,  when  the  curfew  meant  "lights 
and  fires  out — all  abed,"  as  even  now  it 
rings  at  nine  o'clock. 

John  Kelly  presented  the  property 
upon  which  a  church  was  built,  but  a 
fire  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
town  and  consumed  this  wooden  struc- 
ture also.  In  1839  the  present  building 
was  erected,  and  stands  to  this  day  a 
significant  monument  of  the  poverty  of 
God's  religion  in  the  South,  especially  in 
North  Carolina.  Vet  sweet  are  the 
memories  that  linger  around  that  hal- 
lowed place.  The  eloquence  of  an 
Kngland  and  a  Reynolds  flowed  in  a 
golden  tide  within  those  sacred  precincts, 
but  the  once  flourishing  mission  gave 
way  to  time,  so  that,  in  the  period  when 
in  Northern  cities  a  cathedral  might  have 
graced  the  site,  the  poor  frame  church 
still  remains,  its  little  tower  pointing 
heavenward.  In  recent  years  Fayette- 
ville  has  again  received  a  resident  priest 
after  a  vacancy  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  by  his  energy  and  careful  zeal  he  has 
wiped  away  the  dust  of  by-gone  years, 
and  now  the  mission  is  growing. 

During  the  war  hundreds  of  Catholic 


soldiers  worshipped  in  this  humble  house 
of  God,  dedicated  to  Ireland's  saint  and 
built  by  the  faithful  sons  of  Krin. 

«{C  «jS  »jC  >jc  s|c 

The  capital  of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh, 
is  situated  near  the  geographical  centre 
of  the  State,  a  city  flourishing  by  reason 
of  the  various  institutions  located  there, 
supported  by  State  appropriations,  and 
owing  its  aristocratic  reputation  to  guber- 
natorial influence. 

The  first  Mass  celebrated  in  Raleigh 
was  by  Father  Whelan  in  1832.  A  small 
church  was  built  the  same  year  and  dedi- 
cated by  Bishop  Kngland,  but  subse- 
quently sold  and  new  property  purchased 
near  the  capitol.  This  second  edifice 
was  blessed  by  Bishop  Hughes,  of  New 
York,  on  his  way  to  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. , 
to  deliver  the  annual  address  to  the  grad- 
uates of  the  State  University. 

The  church  building  acquired  was 
formerly  a  Baptist  meeting-house,  and 
being  of  many  years'  erection,  was  offici- 
ally condemned  and  a  new  lot  with  house, 
etc.,  bought,  and  to  this  was  attached  a 
chapel  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  late  Rev.  James  B.  White,  who 
was  ordained  by  Bishop  Gibbons  after 
having  served  the  United  States  as  an 
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important  Federal  officer,  gave  to  Raleigh 
all  that  it  can  boast  of  to-day.  He  was 
a  familiar  figure  in  Northern  cities,  for 
only  through  Northern  Catholics  was  he 
able  to  effect  what  proudly  claims  to  be 
his  monument  in  this  State.  His  vener- 
able appearance,  sweetness  of  voice,  and 
charm  of  manner  made  him  loved  every- 
where. For  many  years  he  was  pastor  in 
Raleigh,  and  when  he  was  removed  to 
Asheville,  he  left  the  place  free  of  debt 
and  a  handsome  property  as  its  own. 

Few  churches  in  the  United  States 
have  experienced  greater  visitations  than 
this  ;  God's  Bride  has  bowed  her  head 
amidst  severe  trials  ;  she  could  exclaim 
with  Jeremiah,  "Intuere  et  re  spice  oppro- 
brium tiostrum"  Let  us  cover  these 
dead  sorrows  with  the  mantle  of  love  and 
consider  only  the  present  and  future. 
Gloriously  she  arose  out  of  chaos,  and 
now  enjoys  the  respect,  love,  and  con- 
fidence of  the  city  and  State. 

The  present  efficient  pastor  has  done 
much  to  further  the  interests  of  Catholi- 
city, not  only  in  Raleigh,  where  the  con- 
gregation has  numerically  increased,  but 
in  all  the  missions  attached. 

*         *         *         *  * 

Wilmington,  the  seaport  of  the  old 
North  State,  is  our  largest  city,  and  has 
many  advantages  commercially  and  soci- 
ally. Doubtless  Catholics  reached  this 
point  early  in  the  century,  owing  to  easy 
communication  with  the  West  Indies. 
The  present  church,  known  as  the  Pro- 
Cathedral  of  St.  Thomas,  was  built  by 
Rev.  F.  Murphy  in  1854.  It  is  a  mas- 
sive structure  with  a  beautiful  interior. 

Wilmington  was  frequently  ravaged  by 
yellow  fever,  but  in  1862,  the  malignant 
disease  hurried  unusual  multitudes  to  an 
early  grave.  Father  Murphy,  assisted  by 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  with  untiring  zeal 
administered  to  the  dying,  averaging  more 
than  one  hundred  each  day.  The  scenes 
which  transpired  in  this  plague-stricken 
community  baffle  description.  Old  citi- 
zens, survivors  of  the  dread  epidemic,  can 
with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to  refer  to 
those  mournful  days  when  death's  sable 


pall  hung  over  the  city.  Father  Murphy 
died  in  1863,  a  victim  of  yellow  fever, 
and  was  buried  in  the  basement  of  the 
church,  where  a  marble  monument  marks 
his  last  resting  place. 

Subsequent  to  the  separation  of  North 
Carolina  from  the  Charleston  Diocese  by 
Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1868,  when  it  was 
raised  to  a  vicariate,  the  young  Vicar 
Apostolic,  our  present  beloved  and  most 
eminent  Cardinal,  selected  Wilmington 
as  his  residence.  In  a  paper  read  by 
His  Eminence  before  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  in  his  "  Recollections 
of  North  Carolina,"  he  says  :  "  My  sole 
companion  here  was  Rev.  M.  S.  Gross. 
Our  accommodations  (we  had  no  house) 
consisted  of  two  small  rooms,  one  for  an 
office,  another  for  a  library,  attached  to 
the  rear  of  the  church.  But  my  work  on 
hand  left  no  leisure  to  breed  homesick- 
ness. Everything  had  to  be  started, 
missions  inaugurated,  schools  established, 
priests  to  be  had,  conversions  to  be 
made." 

The  young  Bishop  Gibbons  worked 
without  ceasing  among  the  five  hundred 
Catholics  in  the  State.  He  introduced 
into  the  Vicariate  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
from  a  branch  of  the  order  founded  in 
Charleston  by  the  illustrious  Bishop  En- 
gland, and  they  established  a  flourishing 
school  in  the  city.  The  Pro-Cathedral 
was  adorned  by  marble  altars  and  grand 
paintings,  which  the  Bishop  brought  with 
him  from  Rome  when  he  returned  from 
the  Vatican  Council. 

Wilmington's  present  pastor  has  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  cause  of  his  people 
and  his  church.  Bishop  Haid,  now 
Vicar  Apostolic,  has  established  a  suc- 
cessful school  for  colored  children,  and  is 
aiding  the  good  priest  in  all  his  noble 
undertakings. 

Speaking  of  colored  schools,  my  mind 
reverts  to  the  significant  words  penned 
by  Cardinal  Gibbons  :  "I  remember  on 
the  Saturday  after  my  arrival  in  Wilming- 
ton, October  31,  1868,  I  witnessed  a 
political  torchlight  procession  of  colored 
people.    I  learned  that  this  element  was 
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the  leading  political  factor  in  the  State, 
as  it  was  at  that  time  in  the  South  gener- 
ally. While  right-thinking  men  are 
ready  to  accord  the  colored  citizen  all  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  yet  to  give  him  con- 
trol over  a  highly  intellectual  and  intri- 
cate civilization  in  creating  which  he  had 
borne  no  essential  part  and  for  conduct- 
ing which  his  antecedents  had  manifestly 
unfitted  him,  would  be  hurtful  to  the 
country  as  well  as  to  himself." 


A  beautiful  church  was  built  in  recent 
years  at  (ioldsboro,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mother.  Another  was  only  lately 
dedicated  at  Taboro.  Both  owe  their 
existence  to  the  noble  efforts  of  Father 
Price.  This  Reverend  gentleman,  a 
North  Carolinian  by  birth,  now  sacrifices 
his  sacred  ministry  to  an  exclusive  mis- 
sionary work.  He  publishes  Truth,  a 
monthly  magazine  for  non- Catholics, 
which  is  doing  effective  good  in  dispel- 
ling ignorance  and  aids  the  priests  in  the 
work  of  conversion.      It  is   edited  in 


Raleigh,  and  subsists  by  the  charity  of 
the  faithful. 


In  Sampson  County  there  is  a  small 
settlement  called  Newton  Grove,  twenty 
miles  distant  from  a  railroad,  in  which  a 
congregation  sprang  up  in  almost  the 
same  miraculous  manner  as  did  that  01 
Jerusalem  on  the  first  Pentecost.  Dr. 
Monk,  a  gentleman  of  more  than  ordin- 
ary intelligence,  entertained  for  a  long 
time  serious  doubts  concerning  his  reli- 
gious views.  By  chance  a  copy  of  the 
New  York  HeniM,  in  the  shape  of  wrap- 
ping paper,  reached  his  isolated  home. 
Upon  reading  it,  he  perused  a  sermon, 
preached  by  Archbishop  McCloskey,  on 
the  44  One  True  Church."  Instantly 
the  light  of  faith  dawned  on  his  heart. 
He  addressed  a  letter  to  4 4  any  Catholic 
priest  in  Wilmington,"  requesting  to  be 
received  into  the  Church.  Shortly  after, 
Bishop  Gibbons  baptized  him  and  his 
family,  and  the  neighbors  began  to  imi- 
tate his  heroic  example  with  the  happiest 
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results.  The  mission  numbers  nearly 
six  hundred  souls  now,  all  of  them  con- 
verts. 

Another  mission,  with  a.  beginning 
somewhat  similar,  was  started  by  three 
brothers,  Irish  peddlers,  who  settled  in 
Duplin  County.  Strange  !  They  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  yet  by  their  in- 
tegrity and  personal  influence,  they  as- 
sisted the  priest  whom  they  called  to  their 
home,  in  the  work  of  conversion,  and 
helped  to  erect  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  These  men  have  now  passed 
to  their  reward. 

When  Bishop  Haid  visited  those  coun- 
ties for  the  first  time  in  1888,  Mr. 
Galagher,  one  of  the  brothers,  drove 
him  in  an  open  buggy  from  Newton  to 
Good  Shepherd,  a  distance  of  thirty-six 
miles.  The  road  took  them  through 
sand  beds,  and  swamps  alive  with  rep- 
tiles, malaria,  and  mosquitoes.  The 
Bishop  remarked  the  dismalness  of  the 
country,  but  Galagher,  equal  to  the 
emergency,  retorted,  "Yes,  my  Lord,  our 
good  God  forgot  to  finish  this  portion  of 
North  Carolina,"  and  sadly  added,  "  and 
I  believe  He  never  will." 

In  his  "  Memoirs,"  Cardinal  Gibbons 
refers  likewise  to  another  interesting 
mission  in  this  locality:  "One  of  the 
missionaries  went  still  further  and  visited 
the  'classic*  precincts  of  Chinquepin,  a 
village  in  the  dark  pineries,  where  lives  a 
most  primitive  people,  blissfully  ignorant 
of  the  outside  world.  Here  he  met  an 
old  Irish  woman,  who  had  not  seen  a 
priest  for  forty-five  years.  Her  faith, 
she  said,  was  still  as  fresh  as  the  sod  of 
her  native  home,  and  her  prayers,  em- 
balmed in  the  old  Irish  tongue,  were 
never  forgotten  or  omitted.  Chinquepin 
grew  into  a  mission  of  converts  with 
chapel  and  school." 

Goldsboro  being  conveniently  located, 
has  now  these  missions  attached  to  its 
church.  The  zealous  priest  who  attends 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  them  has  indeed 
to  endure  countless  temporal  wants, 
owing  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
people.    And  yet  no  place  has  i  roduced 


greater  or  happier  results,  for  God's 
words  seem  to  be  fulfilled:  "The  poor 
you  have  always  with  you." 

Having  considered  Catholicity  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  North  Carolina,  we 
shall  now  briefly  regard  the  growth 
and  condition  of  our  Faith  in  the 
western  division.  Like  a  queen  among 
her  subjects  stands  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  cities  of  the  State,  Asheville.  Tra- 
vellers claim  for  her  the  grandeur  and 
natural  magnificence  of  the  most  favored 
retreats  in  Europe,  and  for  healthfulness, 
agriculture,  mineral,  and  other  resources, 
she  is  without  a  peer  in  the  Old  North 
State.  Picture  to  your  mind  a  region 
where  range  after  range  of  heavily  for- 
ested mountains  parallel  each  other  like 
waves  of  the  sea,  where  interlacing  val- 
leys are  rich  with  verdure  and  flowers, 
and  where  silver  streams  murmur  un- 
ceasingly. Imagine  an  air  so  light  and 
pure  that  breathing  itself  seems  a  new- 
found joy,  then  throw  over  it  all  a  can- 
opy of  bluest  of  Italian  blue,  and  you 
have  what  our  eminent  Catholic  novelist, 
Christian  Reid,  first  named  the  "  Land 
of  the  Sky." 

"  Land  of  forest-clad  mountains,  of  fairy 
streams, 

Of  low,  pleasant  valleys  where  the  bright 

sunlight  gleams 
Athwart  fleecy  clouds  gliding  over  the 

hills, 

Midst  the  fragrance  of  pines  and  the  mur- 
mur of  rills. 

"A  land  of  bright  sunsets,  whose  glories 
extend 

From  horizon  to  zenith,  there  richly  to 
blend 

The  hues  of  the  rainbow  with  clouds  pass- 
ing by- 
Right  well  art  thou  christened  the  i  Land 
of  the  Sky.'  " 

During  the  administration  of  Bishop 
Gibbons  and  while  paying  the  first  visit  to 
Asheville  in  1868,  a  vacant  plot  of  land, 
seven  and  one-half  acres  in  extent,  at- 
tracted his  attention  as  a  suitable  site 
for  a  church.  Whilst  conducting  negotia- 
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tions  for  the  purchase  of  a  church  site, 
the  present  valuable  Battery  Park  prop- 
erty could  have  come  into  his  possession 
for  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Now,  mil- 
lions cannot  buy  it.  But  means  were 
then  wanting.  After  much  labor  the 
necessary  funds  were  collected,  a  brick 
building  erected  and  dedicated  by  him 
under  the  invocation  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Later  at  Hot  Springs,  forty  miles  distant, 
the  resort  of  health  and  fashion.  Father 
Gross  built  a  small  church  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors.     After  years  had 


bright  beams  of  the  sun  streaming  from  a 
dazzling  blue  sky  full  upon  the  mountains 
in  the  near  distance,  at  the  same  time 
transforming  the  creamy  tints  of  the  altar 
into  pale  gold,  is  impossible.  A  correct 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  good  the  pres- 
ent pastor  in  charge  accomplishes  cannot 
be  given.  Numbers  who  would  never 
have  had  a  claim  to  a  heavenly  inherit- 
ance now  enjoy  the  bliss  of  the  celestial 
city  through  his  kindness.  They  came 
to  this  health  resort  with  the  last  hope  for 
life.    Whilst  many  are  cured,  many  more 
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elapsed,  St.  Lawrence's  in  Ash evifle  was 
found  on  account  of  its  location  to  be  in- 
convenient of  access.  To  better  meet 
the  demands  of  the  growing  congregation, 
land  was  obtained  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  town,  almost  opposite  Battery 
Park,  and  a  church  erected  thereon.  It 
is  an  attractive  edifice,  just  the  dainty, 
ornamental  structure  required  in  such  a 
place.  To  describe  the  gentle,  restful 
feeling  which  soothes  one's  senses  as  he 
kneels  in  that  hallowed  sanctuary,  with  the 


never  see  their  home  again.  The  con- 
gregation may  be  termed  fluctuating,  as 
it  grows  and  decreases  with  the  seasons, 
owing  to  the  influx  and  departure  of  visi- 
tors; however,  the  few  hundreds  perma- 
nently located  in  Asheville  are  fervent 
Catholics,  worthy  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  true  Church. 

The  grandest  of  the  grand  peaks  sur- 
rounding Asheville  is  Mt.  Mitchell,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  Lnited  States 
east  of  the  Rockies.     In  1866,  with  a 
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half  dozen  companions,  Dr.  Jeremiah 
O'Connell  reached  the  top  through 
treacherous  passes.  It  had  been  made 
memorable  by  one  sacrifice,  the  life  of 
Prof.  Mitchell,  of  the  State  University, 
who,  while  engaged  in  authenticating  his 
measurement  of  the  peak,  was  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks  lying  in  the  bed  of  the 
Caney  River.  But  now  the  summit  was 
to  be  consecrated  by  another  sacrifice, 
the  grandest  and  sublimest  sacrifice  of  a 
God,  the  unbloody  rite  of  Calvary*.  Early 
that  August  morning,  as  the  sun  shot  his 
first  rays  in  great  splendor  over  the  east- 
ern hills,  diffusing  all  around  a  flood  of 
golden  light  far  more  brilliant  than  St. 
Peter's  illuminated.  Father  O'Connell 
erected  an  altar  and  said  Mass.  It  was 
the  feast  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  the  first 
flower  of  the  American  Church.  There 
could  be  no  temple  more  sublime  or  more 
worthy  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  The  ma- 
jestic mountains  that  stood  around  on  all 
sides,  like  the  ancients  before  the  throne 
of  God,  seemed  to  bare  their  heads  in 
tumultuous  adoration  before  their  Maker. 
Who  can  know  and  tell  us  that  they  did 
not  rejoice  after  centuries  of  waiting,  in 
being  able  to  pay  their  first  act  of  jubilant 
homage  to  the  Hand  that  raised  them  up, 
the  unbending  witnesses  of  His  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  ! 

Again  on  August  17,  of  this  year, 
our  zealous  missionary,  Father  Price,  as- 
cended this  mountain  and  nearest  to 
heaven,  offered  the  unbloody  Sacrifice 
for  the  conversion  of  North  Carolina.  It 
was  the  Mass  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Glorious  Virgin. 

*  *  :jc 

Leaving  the  everlasting  hills,  the  Pied- 
mont Valley  next  claims  our  attention. 
The  Southern  Railway  passes  an  in- 
significant looking  station,  44  Belmont;" 
but  one  mile  beyond  that  village,  we  find 
the  very  nucleus  of  Catholicity  in  the 
State,  as  the  majestic  towers  of  Man- help 
Abbey  greet  our  eyes.  From  here  the 
spiritual  affairs  are  administered  :  here 
resides  the  Bishop  of  the  Vicariate  ;  here 
too  is  the  centre  of  Catholic  education. 


comprising  the  magnificently  equipped 
St.  Mary's  College  and  the  Academy  of 
the  Sacred  Heart. 

Great,  and  almost  insurmountable, 
difficulties  faced  the  Benedictines  when, 
in  1875,  they  first  set  foot  on  the  spot. 
Remote  from  the  great  centre  of  Catho- 
lic population,  and  outside  the  settled 
currents  of  immigration,  the  foundation 
seemed  destined  to  become  a  failure. 
The  gift  oi  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  O'Connell 
of  many  acres  of  forest,  with  many  oner- 
ous conditions  attached,  gave  little  prom- 
ise for  the  future.  The  first  colony  that 
came  from  the  Mother-House  in  Penn- 
sylvania, regarded  the  undertaking  as 
extremely  hazardous,  premature,  and 
hopeless.  Men,  who  themselves  doubted, 
marvel  at  the  success  to-day. 

By  apostolic  decree  the  infant  college, 
in  the  pineries  of  North  Carolina,  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  Abbey  in 
18S5,  and  the  following  year  Rev.  Leo 
Haid,  O.S.B  ,  was  elected  Abbot.  With 
a  band  of  energetic  young  men,  he  came 
to  North  Carolina,  to  be  clothed  with  a 
dignity  which  in  European  countries  a 
prince  might  envy,  but  here  meant 
little  more  than  drudgery.  The  mitre 
was  placed  upon  Father  Leo  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  1886,  in  the  Pro-Cathedral 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  which  diocese 
the  vicariate  was  then  attached  under 
the  administration  of  Bishop  Northrop. 
The  noble  personality  of  Bishop  Haid  is 
thus  described  in  the  New  Vork  Suny 
February  24,  18S6  : 

44  He  is  deservedly  esteemed  one  of 
the  foremost  pulpit  orators  of  America. 
Unconscious  of  self,  his  very  sermon  is 
an  entire  tract — touching  all  the  impor- 
tant truths  bearing  on  the  subject.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  no  one  else  could  be  found  better 
adapted  to  the  situation,  or  equally  cap- 
able to  found  a  new  abbey.  He  attends 
personally  to  every  department  and 
seems  ubiquitous — on  the  field,  in  the 
chapter,  at  the  workshops,  at  the  altar,  in 
the  pulpit,  in  the  choir  from  four  o'clock 
a.  m.  to  eight  p.  M.  at  the  canonical 
hours,  in  the  class  room."     Even  as 
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bishop  he  continues 
the  same  simplicity 
of  life,  and  he  never 
fails  to  bring  before 
our  people  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  in 
churches,  in  court- 
houses, opera  houses, 
public  halls  —  any- 
where, everywhere. 
Like  the  great  Bish- 
op England,  he 
thinks  no  place  un- 
worthy and  no  audi- 
ence too  small  to  hear 
the  word   of  God. 

Abbot  Haid  was 
consecrated  titular 
Bishop  July  1,  1888, 
in  the  Cathedral  of 
Baltimore,    and  in 
him  was  united  the 
double  dignity  and 
honor,     unique  in 
America,  of  Abbot 
and  Bishop.  He  is  the  successor  of  three 
living  prelates,  His  Eminence,  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons,   Archbishop    Keane,  and 
Bishop  Northrop,  of  Charleston.     1  shall 
leave  to  future  historians  the  good  work 
of  recording  the  labors  of  Bishop  I  [aid  as 
a  missionary,  and  only  speak  of  his  monu- 
ment, the  present  St     Mary  s  College 
and  Abbey. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  massive 
buildings  within  the  monastic  precincts 
is  the  Gothic  church  erected  in  1895 
and  dedicated  by  His  Eminence,  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons,  surrounded  by  all  the 
Abbots  of  the  United  States  and  many 
Bishops.  The  interior  contains  gems 
of  Christian  art.  The  stained  glass 
windows  are  acknowledged  universally 
the  finest  in  the  country,  and  as  such, 
were  awarded  first  pri/e  at  the  World's 
Fair. 

The  Abbey  comprise  one  half  wing  of 
the  building,  is  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet  long,  fort}  feet  wide,  and 
three  stories  high,  and  contains  a  mon- 
astic  chapel,    chapter  rooms,    a  suite 


IN  THE  CONVENT  FOREST,  BELMONT,  N.  C. 

of  rooms  reserved  for  the  Abbot-Bishop, 
domitories,  and  cells  for  the  monks. 

The  College  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  wide  ; 
has  study  halls,  class  rooms,  dining 
hall,  parlor,  laboratory,  reading  room, 
library,  chapel,  and  recreation  halls. 
All  the  buildings  are  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. 

To  the  north  of  the  church  is  situated 
the  Music  Hall,  equipped  with  a  hand- 
some stage.  It  is  outside  the  monastic 
precincts,  so  that  the  neighboring  popu- 
lation may  attend  the  entertainments, 
which  are  generally  of  a  classic  nature. 
The  workshops,  power  house,  etc.,  an- 
swer the  required  needs.  What  strikes 
the  natives  most  forcibly  is  the  handsome 
barn,  large  herd  of  cattle,  and  agricul- 
tural implements.  Benedictines  laid  the 
foundation  of  agriculture  in  Europe  ;  no 
surprise,  then,  that  in  the  forests  of  North 
Carolina,  history  should  repeat  itself. 
His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal,  is  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  this  place,  which  he  terms 
his  foundation,  since  the  first  steps  were 
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taken  whilst  he  was  Vicar  Apostolic,  and 
I  once  heard  a  Bishop  remark  to  His 
Eminence,  upon  viewing  the  Abbey 
from  a  distance,  "Cardinal,  this  is  the 
brightest  jewel  in  your  crown." 

The  little  seminary  attached  to  the 
Abbey  has  already  become  the  nursery 
for  priests  in  the  South.  More  than 
twenty-five  have  been  ordained  within 
the  past  twelve  years,  who  now  labor  in 
Southern  missions.  As  Seminarians, 
they  learned  the  poverty  and  privations 
of  the  Bishop's  missionaries,  and  as 
priests  they  expect  only  to  share  in  them, 
their  only  aim  being  the  advancement  of 
religion.     May  the  good  work  go  on  ! 

Several  years  ago,  a  pet  project  of 
Bishop  Haid's  was  to  found  an  academy 
for  girls  on  a  lovely  hillside,  a  short 
distance  from  St.  Mary's  College.  His 
chief  object  was  to  place  the  mother 
house  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  the  Vi- 
cariate under  the  immediate  spiritual 
influence  of  the  Abbey.  These  good 
sisters  had  worked  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years  on  various  missions,  and  through 
the  scarcity  of  priests  had  never  really 
enjoyed  the  spiritual  comforts  for  which 
the  soul  longs  in  religious  life,  though 
they  had  deserved  them  a  hundred-fold. 
The  Bishop's  project  was  gratefully  and 
joyfully  received  by  the  sisterhood,  a 
plain,  yet  pleasing  building  was  erected, 
and  a  school  for  girls  opened.  It  now 
enjoys,  after  seven  years  of  existence,  an 
enviable  reputation.  Considering  all  the 
difficulties  to  which  schools  in  this  State, 
with  only  thirty-five  hundred  Catholics, 
are  exposed,  it  has  achieved  wonders.  No 
other  academy  in  the  South,  it  may  be 
safely  said,  enjoys  such  advantages  as  this. 
The  Sisters  now  contemplate  the  erec- 
tion of  a  magnificent  chapel,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  various  and  handsome 
buildings,  will  give  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
Academy  an  imposing  appearance. 
Through  the  beneficence  of  a  wealthy 
Catholic,  an  orphanage  for  girls  was  like- 
wise added  to  the  convent,  so  that  the 
poor  of  the  Vicariate  may  have  a  safe 
refuge  for  their  children.    The  convents 


at  Wilmington  and  Charlotte  are  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rev.  Mother  at 
Belmont. 

On  St.  Patricks  Day,  185 1,  Rev. 
Jeremiah  O'Connell  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  the  first  Catholic  church  in  Charlotte, 
the  queen  city  of  the  State.  The  cere- 
mony was  simple,  quite  as  unostentatious 
as  the  structure,  which  was  dedicated 
the  following  year  by  Bishop  Reynolds 
and  called  St.  Peter's.  The  church  lot 
is  located  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
At  that  time  a  very  small  sum  was  paid 
for  the  property  in  comparison  with  its 
present  value.  At  the  date  of  erection 
there  were  scarcely  one  hundred  adult 
Catholics  in  the  town,  the  mission  was 
poor,  but  the  priests  who  attended 
this  and  other  places  labored  with  zeal, 
fidelity  and  disinterestedness  during 
many  years,  even  through  the  bitter  days 
of  civil  strife. 

Later  the  church  was  attached  to  the 
Benedictine  mission,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  has  been  in  charge  of  a  resident 
priest  of  the  Order.  A  handsome  new 
church  and  rectory  have  replaced  the 
dilapidated  frame  building  of  '51.  St. 
Peter's  has  an  attractive  exterior  and  a 
surprisingly  beautiful  interior,  lovely 
altars,  walls  daintily  frescoed,  windows 
the  best  creations  of  American  manufac- 
ture, and  a  grand  organ  recently  placed 
in  position. 

The  congregation  numbers  more  than 
six  hundred,  an  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  South.  The  energetic  pastor  has 
organized  various  societies,  all  of  which 
have  many  members.  A  parochial  school 
in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  is  grati- 
fyingly  successful.  On  the  whole,  this 
parish  may  be  considered  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  State.  The  Rev.  Rector 
is  especially  successful  in  making  con- 
verts. Prominent  families  were  recently 
added  to  our  faith.  Considering  that 
Charlotte  was  first  settled  by  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  it  will  be  only  the  more 
gratifying  to  know  that  possibly  nowhere 
in  the  State  are  priests  and  Sisters  more 
respected  than  here.    The  gentle  influ- 
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ence  of  the  educational  institute  of  St.  chalice  is  preserved  which  was  stolen 

Mary's,  only  eleven  miles  distant,  has  during  these  days  in  the  house  of  a 

gradually  worked  upon  the  people,  and  Catholic  and  put  up  as  a  target  by  Federal 

the   more  they  come  in  contact  with  troops.     It  was  hit  no  less  than  fourteen 

Catholicity,  the  more  pleased  they  seem  times. 

to  be.    The  founding  ot  a  school  for  col-       The  present  handsome  little  (  hurch 

ored  people  has  opened  a  new  channel  owes  its  existence  to  the  celebrated  Fisher 

for  conversions  among  those  people.     It  family,  on  whose  property  it  is  located, 

may  here  be  mentioned   that    Bishop  Colonel  Fisher  of  the  Confederate  army 


Haid  has  made  it  a  regulation  in  the 
Vicariate  that  in  all  churches  to  be  built 
a  row  of  pews  either  to  the  left  or  the 
right  of  the  aisle  must  be  set  aside  for  the 
colored  people.  In  this  way  he  has 
overcome  the  great  difficulties  he  first 


fell  in  the  first  battle  of  the  Civil  War. 
His  sister,  Miss  Christine,  and  his  chil- 
dren entered  the  Church.  Among  them 
is  the  gifted  Frances  C.  Fisher,  now  Mrs. 
Tiernan,  who,  under  the  nam  de plume  of 
•'Christian    Reid,"   ranks   among  the 


met  in  solving  the  race  question  in  the  leading  Catholic  novelists  of  this  country, 
church.  In  the  parlor  of  their  colonial  residence 

*       #       *  they  were  baptized  and  later  confirmed 

Salisbury,  forty  miles  north  of  Char-  by  Bishop  Gibbons.  The  congregation 
lotte,  is  an  old  mission.  During  the  steadily  increased  by  conversions  greatly 
war,  Salisbury  was  a 
noted  stockade  for 
the  captured  Federal 
soldiers,  among 
whom  were  many 
thousand  Irish  and 
German  Catholics. 
The  horrors  of  this 
military  prison  baffle 
alldescription ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  over 
eleven  thousand  died 
of  disease  and  star- 
vation whose  remains 
now  peacefully  slum- 
ber in  the  national 
cemetery  to  await  the 
eternal  call.  Their 
names  were  never 
recorded,  so  it  is  im- 
possible to  compute 
how  many  of  these 
belonged  to  the  true 
faith.  The  fearless 
Father  J.  P.  O'Con- 
nell  administered 
spiritual  consolation 
to  the  dying.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  in 
the  Museum  of  St. 

Mary's    College    a  st.  peter's  church,  charlotte,  n.  c 
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due  to  the  pious  example  of  the  Fishers. 
In  justice  it  may  be  said  that  no  mission 
in  the  State  is  as  thoroughly  Catholic  and 
as  edifying  in  its  piety  as  that  of  Salis- 
bury. The  Southern  Railway  by  its 
recent  enterprises  has  imparted  new  com- 
mercial life  to  the  city,  and  in  conse- 
quence Bishop  Haid  has  assigned  the 
first  resident  priest  to  the  little  flock 
there.  This  kindness  of  the  Ordinary  is 
keenly  appreciated  by  the  faithful,  and 
they  work  most  harmoniously  with  the 
Rev.  Rector  to  the  social  and  religious 
advancement  of  the  congregation.  The 
church  was  at  once  remodelled,  a  resi- 
dence built  for  the  priest,  and  a  school 
opened. 

At  Greensboro,  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  Salisbury,  the  present  mission  was  es- 
tablished about  1 87 1.  Rev.  F.  Moore 
erected  a  frame  chapel  and  dedicated  it 


ST.  la\vkk\tk\s  church,  ASHEYII. 


to  St.  Agnes.  Bishop  Haid  gave  the 
place  a  resident  priest.  At  the  present 
writing  transactions  are  on  foot  to  erect 
a  new  church,  more  conveniently  located 
and  better  suited  to  new  demands.  St. 
Leo's  at  Winston  is  attached  to  this 
mission  and  visited  once  a  month.  In 
each  of  the  other  prominent  towns  of 
that  district,  as  Reidsville,  Burlington, 
Thomasville,  Highpoint,  etc.,  at  least 
one  family  can  be  found  to  represent  our 
faith. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina,  with  its 
fifty-two  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  square  miles,  is  almost  as  large  as 
England;  among  its  one  million,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, probably  three  thousand  five 
hundred  are  Catholics,  or  one  man 
in  five  hundred.  The  missions  with 
resident  priests  are  few  for  the  ter- 
ritory represented,  and  often  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  apart.  No  other 
State  of  the  Union  is  so  densely  Pro- 
testant. 

If  the  Church  in  the  South  has  never 
enjoyed  that  vitality  which  it  justly  claims 
in  the  North,   the  general  and  specific 
reasons  may  be  applied  a  fortiori  to  North 
Carolina.  l>r.  Jeremiah  O'Connell,  who, 
with  his  two  Rev.  brothers,  Mgr.  O'Con- 
nell   and    the    Very    Rev.  Lawrence 
O'Connell,  labored  for  nearly  one  half 
century  in  Southern  missions,  most  ap- 
propri  ately  says: 
' '  Slavery,  like  an- 
other wall  of  China, 
isolated  the  Southern 
Church     from  the 
world   abroad,  and 
during  a  century  she 
sat  in  darkness  and 
in   the   shadow  of 
death.    The  learn- 
ing of  her  Bishops, 
like  a  lightning  flash, 
was  the  only  ray  that 
rent    the  universal 
gloom.  Eminent 
writers  who  fluently 
N.  c.  related  the  progress 
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of  the  Church  in  America,  slightly  noticed 
its  existence  in  the  South,  or  barely 
recognized  it  in  a  line  or  two,  like  the 
epitaph  on  a  tomb." 

The  entire  absence  of  immigration  to 
North  Carolina  is  the  most  potent  cause 
of  the  apparent  stagnation  of  the  Church. 
In  recent  years,  the  average  immigration 
to  this  State  was  seventy  persons  a 
year,  less  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  probably  only  five  of  them 
might  have  been  Catholics.  Were  it  not 
for  the  terrible  race  question,  which 
again,  like  a  fiery  dart,  has  flashed  over 
the  horizon  of  this  State,  immigration 
might  be  encouraged.  Our  farm  lands 
are  fertile,  our  mountains  are  rich  with 
pasture  and  valuable  lumber,  and  in  their 
bosoms  they  bear  priceless  mineral  wealth ; 
and  yet  the  dreaded  negro  stands  guard 
over  the  princely  domains  and  repels  the 
white  foreigner  who  wishes  to  seek  a 
home.  Will  it  always  remain  so?  Is 
there  no  change?  The  All-Wise  Father 
alone  can  answer. 


To  speak  of  manufacture  and  commer- 
cial enterprises,  I  must  limit  myself  to 
cotton  mills  and  distilleries.  The  labor- 
ers in  the  former,  though  white,  are  of 
such  a  moral  and  social  standard  that 
Catholics  cannot  be  induced  to  be  num- 
bered among  them.  And  as  to  the  lat- 
ter, they  had  better  abstain  from  them 
entirely.  Our  Catholics  are  mostly  con- 
verts, true  and  noble  sons  and  daughters 
of  our  holy  religion.  They  have  a  fear- 
less, zealous  band  of  priests  protecting 
their  religion  and  defending  their  faith. 
Nothing  is  left  undone  by  prayer  and 
work,  by  teaching  and  preaching,  by  zeal 
and  good  example,  by  spreading  whole- 
some literature,  and  coming  in  social 
contact  with  non-Catholic  citizens  ;  and 
if  the  harvest  of  conversion  nevertheless 
remains  small,  we  can  only,  with  humble 
and  fervent  hearts,  point  heavenward  to 
the  Giver  of  Grace,  and  say  with  St.  Paul: 
"Neither  he  that  planteth  is  anything, 
nor  he  that  watereth;  but  God  that 
giveth    the   increase." — (I.  Cor.3,7.  ) 
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By  Professor  William  H.  Goodyear. 
(  Continued. ) 


WE  shall  now  assume  that  a  simple 
church,  Basilica  plan,  with  large 
wall  surfaces,  sufficiently  light- 
ed, is  ready  for  the  brush  of  the  decora- 
tive artist.  How  shall  the  work  be  begun  ? 
What  are  the  conditions  of  success? 

The  first  condition  is  the  employment 
not  necessarily  of  one  artist,  but  distinct- 
ly of  one  absolutely  controlling  artist,  who 
employs  and  directs  the  others.  In  no 
other  way  can  one  color  scheme  be  at- 
tempted and  carried  through.  That  there 
should  be  great  personal  confidence  and 
good  feeling  between  the  employers  and 
the  employed  is  also,  of  course,  necessary. 
It  is  also  necessary,  or  desirable,  that  the 
employing  priests  should  appreciate  the 


educational  and  spiritual  value  of  the 
pictures  to  be  made,  and  quite  essential 
that  the  artists  should  have  in  view  this 
value  as  the  real  cause  01  their  employ- 
ment. In  other  words,  we  must  throw 
away  the  idea  of  decoration  as  an  end  in 
itself,  and  yet  without  denying  that  the 
merely  decorative  end  must  be  thor- 
oughly understood  and  compassed  by  the 
designing  artist.  We  must  exalt  the  point 
of  view  that  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Crucifixion,  the  Apparition,  the  Draught 
of  Fishes,  the  Giving  of  the  Keys  to 
Peter — in  a  word,  the  whole  inexhausti- 
ble list  of  Bible  subjects — have  a  unique 
power  when  presented  in  pictorial  art, 
a  power  which,  of  course,  depends  on 
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some  contact  with  the  story  as  it  is  found 
in  literature,  or,  at  least,  on  a  traditional 
knowledge  of  it.  Pictorial  art  is  a  most 
important  adjunct  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  its  assistance  has  been  wofully 
neglected  in  recent  times. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  reform  is  possible 
unless  ecclesiastical  students  strive  to  ac- 
quire some  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  great  works 
of  Christian  art  were  achieved  in  the  past; 
unless  they  school  their  taste  by  some 
knowledge  of  the  actual  matter-of-fact 
history  of  the  subject.  In  the  present 
tendency  to  specialize  occupations,  and 
in  the  hurry  of  modern  life,  from  which 
even  the  Catholic  Church  cannot  escape, 
I  have  no  exalted  anticipations  as  to  the 
number  of  ecclesiastics  who  might  under- 
take their  own  art  education,  even  in  the 
cause  of  their  beloved  Church,  but  I  can 
see  that  a  respect  for  the  knowledge  and 
power  of  others  in  such  matters  depends 
on  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  in 
themselves.  That  much  knowledge,  it 
seems  to  me  a  part  of  their  calling  to 
obtain  or  strive  for. 

The  elementary  condition  of  any  atti- 
tude whatever  to  the  subject  of  art  is 
an  ability  toguage  the  subject  matter  and 
to  value  the  work  according  to  subject 
matter  and  its  worthy  conception.  I  have 
found  among  Catholics  an  excellent 
literary  standard,  far  superior,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  that  held  by  the  average  Protest- 
ant of  corresponding  position  or  station 
in  life.  What  is  needed  is  enough  ful- 
ness of  mind,  enough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  apply  this  literary  standard  to 
an  art  work — the  ability  to  look  at  the 
subject  and  the  conception  of  the  subject 
are  then  essential. 

The  application  of  this  remark  to  our 
immediate  topic  is  this  :  In  the  choice 
of  an  artist  do  not  consider  that  your 
main  mission  is  to  test  his  knowledge  of 
design.  The  knowledge  of  design  is 
essential,  but  the  ability  of  the  artist  to 
present  the  religious  subject  in  a  serious, 
earnest  spirit,  in  which  his  own  science  is 
purely  a  means  to  the  worthy  representa- 


tion of  the  subject,  is  the  main  point. 
Character  is  the  quality  which  we  must 
seek  in  a  work  of  art  and  in  an  artist. 
The  whole  matter  then  of  Catholic 
church  decoration  seems  to  me  to  rest  on 
this  question  :  Is  it  possible  for  ecclesias- 
tics, by  study  of  historic  art,  to  acquire  a 
standard  which  will  make  them  apt  in 
their  choice  of  painters  ?  I  will  not  at- 
tempt any  answer  to  the  question. 
Neither  is  this  my  affair.  My  business 
is  rather  to  point  out  the  causes  which 
have  produced  the  decline  of  religious 
art,  to  indicate  the  traits  by  which  this 
decline  is  distinguished,  and  to  explain 
the  conditions  under  which  religious  art 
once  flourished.  If  this  is  properly  done 
the  remedies  will  suggest  themselves. 
The  greatest  remedy  of  all,  a  conception 
of  the  possibilities  and  mission  of 
Christian  art,  might  even  dawn  on  some. 

It  will  probably  appear  from  the  matter 
of  my  papers,  as  so  far  presented,  that 
the  starting  point  and  axiomatic  mental 
condition  of  the  art  critic,  as  I  under- 
stand him,  is  a  profound  sense  of  the 
superiority  of  the  past  and  of  the  in- 
feriority of  the  present  in  the  matter  of 
Christian  art.  This  inferiority  is  due  in 
the  first  place  to  the  invention  of  print- 
ing. The  substitution  of  printed  books 
for  pictures  and  carvings  deprived  these 
of  the  one  important  field  of  subject- 
matter  which  had  been  their  chosen  one 
for  ten  centuries,  viz. :  the  Bible  story, 
Christian  tradition,  and  Church  history. 
When  you  deprive  an  art  of  its  subject- 
matter,  you  have  cut  away  its  root ;  it 
will  perish  by  degrees  for  want  of  em- 
ployment. This  is  a  simple  statement  of 
the  causes  which  have  led  us  step  by  step 
from  the  decorations  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
to  the  pitiful  barrenness  in  art  of  a 
modern  Catholic  church. 

Now  there  is  going  on  in  the  civilized 
world  to-day  a  movement  in  education 
which  recognizes  the  failure  of  an  educa- 
tional system  which  is  confined  to  books. 
This  movement  is  represented  by  the 
kindergarten,  by  the  idea  of  manual  train- 
ing in  public  schools,  by  the  revival  of 
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decorative  art,  and  in  the  revival  of  in-  clined  to  add  the  general  influence  of  the 
terest  in  historic  art.  It  is  for  the  Protestant  reformation  (for  its  antagon- 
Catholic  Church  to  say  whether  or  not  it  ism  to  Catholic  art  undoubtedly  had  re- 
will  take  part  in  this  movement  outside  active  detrimental  influence  on  Catholic 
the  necessary  reaction  which  it  must  in  countries),  there  has  been  a  gradual  and 
any  case  experience  from  it.  consecutive  decline  in  religious  art  from 

But  we  have  to  consider  another  cause  about  the  year  1530  down  to  the  present 
of  decline,  that  determined  by  the  di-  time.  According  to  the  law  of  decline  the 
vision  of  labor,  the  specializing  of  occu-  seventeenth  century  art  is  inferior  to  that 
pations,  and  the  use  of  machinery.  What  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  eigh- 
is  done  by  the  trained  hand,  is  done  teenth  century  art  is  inferior  to  that  of 
well ;  what  is  inspired  by  independent  the  seventeenth  century.  We  have,  then, 
creative  effort  is  well  thought  out.  The  a  sequence  in  time  by  which  a  sequence  in 
modern  stone-cutter  is  given  a  cathedral  art  is  determined.  The  student  of  religious 
capital  carving  to  copy,  the  ancient  stone-  art  traces  a  progressive  rise  from  the  time 
cutter  invented  one  for  himself,  and  adif-  of  the  Catacombs  up  to  1530,  and  a  con- 
ferent  one  for  each  separate  column  or  secutive  decline  after  that  date.  When  the 
pillar  of  the  church.  This  example  ap-  traits  of  the  progression  and  of  this  se- 
plies  to  all  trades  and  consequently  to  all  quence  of  decline  are  once  grasped  and 
arts.  In  general,  the  use  of  machinery  understood,  the  criticism  of  art,  relig- 
and  the  consequent  division  of  labor  ious  or  otherwise,  stands  on  a  firm  basis, 
have  crippled  the  creative  power  and  It  is  true  that  but  few  of  us  may  have 
lowered  the  moral  stamina  of  the  work-  sufficient  contact  with  the  originals  to 
ing  classes.  The  artisan  of  our  day  is,  train  the  eye  to  quick  recognition  of 
man  for  man,  the  pitiable  inferior  of  the  artistic  quality.  Still  it  is  important  to 
artisan  of  the  Middle  Ages.  note  that  there  is  a  science  in  this  subject 

We  have  for  this  difficulty  at  present  which  appeals  to  definite  standards  and 
only  one  practical  remedy  and  only  one  definite  authorities.  I  shall,  therefore, 
practical  recourse.  We  must  get  from  now  undertake  some  account  of  the  dis- 
the  aristocracy  of  intellect  and  talent  by  tinctive  traits  of  the  centuries  of  progress 
paying  double  and  treble  prices,  in  fact,  and  greatest  success  in  Christian  art,  as 
by  paying  ten-fold  prices,  a  work  compared  with  the  centuries  of  its  de- 
of  art  which  any  ordinary  painter  of  the  cline. 

sixteenth  century  could  have  surpassed.  We  begin  by  noting  that  in  historic 
Raphael  had  fifty  scholars,  to  any  of  Christian  art,  there  were  long  centuries 
whom  we  might  have  confided  a  work  of  in  which  technical  perfection  in  design 
church  fresco  decoration  with  greater  se-  was  made  impossible  by  historic  condi- 
curity  than  we  should  feel  with  the  great-  tions.  In  the  matter  of  realistic  illusion 
est  modern  artist.  Our  only  consolation  and  of  scientific  drawing,  the  whole  period 
is  that  if  we  revive  the  demand,  we  shall  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourteenth  century 
also  revive  the  supply.  Patronage  is  the  was  one  of  frequent  shortcomings  and 
lever  of  art — patronage,  not  of  wealth  or  general  incompetency  according  to  our 
caprice,  but  permanent  patronage,  will  modern  point  of  view  and  knowledge, 
raise  any  art  to  any  desired  level  in  the  This  was  owing  to  the  coincidence  of 
long  run.  early  Christian  history  with  the  relative 

I  come  back  then  to  the  question,  how  barbarism  of  early  Mediaeval  Europe,  to 
shall  taste  be  cultivated  in  religious  art  ?  its  coincidence  with  the  decadence  of 
The  answer  is  not  difficult.  Owing  to  the  Roman  civilization,  and  to  the  battle 
causes  named,  viz. ,  the  use  of  printed  between  paganism  and  early  Christianity 
books,  the  division  of  labor  and  intro-  which  was  waged  for  the  destruction  of 
duction  of  machinery,  to  which  I  am  in-   pagan  art  as  representing  pagan  belief. 
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From  this  period  of  Christian  art  we  may 
learn,  however,  most  interesting  lessons; 
for  instance,  in  Cathedral  sculpture,  how 
the  beauty  of  the  whole  building  was  still 
furthered  by  work  which  was  undeniably 
deficient  in  scientific  knowledge  of  form; 
in  mosaics,  how  gorgeous  color  effects  and 
imposing  solemnity  of  conception  were 
possible  in  works  which  were  likewise  de- 
ficient ;  in  all  branches  of  art,  how 
Mediaeval  interest  in  the  subject-matter 
carries  our  thoughts  beyond  the  mere 
question  of  technical  perfection. 

The  study  of  early  Christian  art  does 
not  lead  one  to  despise  science  in  de- 
sign, but  it  leads  one  to  understand  how 
inadequate  this  science,  by  itself  and 
alone  considered,  must  be,  since  such 
great  results  were  achieved  without  it. 

Both  in  decorative  results  and  in 
thoughtful  conception  of  subject-matter, 
in  simple  faith  and  in  ingenuous  inno- 
cence, the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  full  of 
exquisite  beauties  and  profound  lessons. 
It  had  its  undeniable  limitations,  but  it 
had  also  its  undeniable  merits,  both 
artistic  and  religious. 

I  should  say  that  the  great  lesson  of 
Mediaeval  art  between  the  sixth  and  the 
fourteenth  centuries  is,  that  art  to  be 
great  must  be  popular,  that  it  must  ap- 
peal to  faith,  to  conviction,  to  the  in- 
terests and  needs  of  the  whole  people, 
not  of  the  favored  few  of  wealth  and  cul- 
ture. When  we  consider  the  solemn 
power  of  the  Romanesque  frescoes,  now 
mainly  destroyed,  but  still  here  and  there 
to  be  judged  by  surviving  relics — when 
we  consider  the  decorative  beauty  of  the 
Gothic  Portal  Sculptures,  the  unrivalled 
solemnity  and  decorative  color  of  the 
Byzantine  Mosaics,  the  delicacy  of  the 
Mediaeval  wood  carvings  made  for  de- 
votional purposes,  the  extraordinary  vigor 
and  inventive  quality  displayed  in  Medi- 
aeval metal  works,  and  notice  how  the 
Christian  subject  and  the  Church  tradition 
ruled  throughout — we  shall  find  a  wide 
field  for  the  cultivation  of  taste  in  Chris- 
tian art  beyond  the  senseless  modern 
habit  of  laughing  at  every  design  whose 


quaintness  separates  it  in  exterior  appear- 
ance from  the  style  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  An  art  must  be  judged  by  its 
subject-matter.  Where  that  matter  is 
worthy  and  serious,  the  art  will  be  essen- 
tially good — this  I  consider  the  great 
lesson  of  Mediaeval  art. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Italian 
painting  began  under  Cimabue  and 
Giotto  to  struggle  after  greater  accuracy 
in  the  design  of  the  figure  and  after  a 
more  powerful  expression  in  the  matter 
of  gesture  and  action.  The  illusive  rep- 
resentation of  details  was,  however,  still 
quite  neglected.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
this  also  became  a  care  to  the  painter. 
Perspective,  light  and  shadow,  precision 
in  drawing,  the  scientific  expression  of 
form  and  action,  the  reproduction  of  the 
facial  portrait — all  these  things  were  grad- 
ually brought  inside  the  aims  of  Christian 
art. 

In  the  early  sixteenth  century,  the 
supreme  moment  arrived  when  modern 
science  in  design  had  been  perfected  and 
when  intellect  and  thought  still  rose  tri- 
umphant to  their  own  higher  aims, 
making  this  science  their  servant  and 
hand-maid.  The  time  of  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  has  this  distinguishing 
quality,  that  its  science  in  design  was  of 
supreme  perfection,  but  that  the  thought 
of  the  artist,  the  subject-matter  of  Chris- 
tian art  and  Catholic  tradition,  continued 
to  be  the  essential  thing.  Design  was 
still  a  means  to  an  end. 

Although  we  are  accustomed  to  quote 
the  names  of  certain  great  geniuses  like 
those  above  named  as  characteristic  of 
this  period,  its  greatness  was  not  con- 
fined to  them.  The  greatness  was  that 
of  a  period,  not  of  certain  men  of  special 
genius.  This  greatness  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  subject-matter  of  the  art  con- 
tinued to  be  what  it  had  always  been 
since  the  history  of  Christendom  began, 
that  the  technical  capacity  and  facilities 
of  the  artists  were  superior  to  what  they 
had  ever  been  before,  and  that  they  had 
not  yet  become  an  end  and  object  of 
themselves,  as  distinct  from  the  subject- 
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matter.  To  reattain  the  perfection  of 
this  period  of  Christian  art  would  de- 
mand an  amount  of  patronage  equal  to 
that  which  it  enjoyed,  an  equal  amount  of 
public  interest,  an  equally  quick  and  pro- 
found public  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
art  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  cause 
of  culture,  an  equally  high  public  con- 
ception of  the  mission  of  Christian  art. 
For  the  present,  perhaps  forever,  we 
must  put  aside  even  the  ambition  of 
rivalling  this  past  perfection,  since  it  im- 
plies a  social  revolution  beyond  our 
power  even  to  hope  for.  None  the  less 
it  is  clear  that  our  efforts  for  improve- 
ment, our  efforts  to  realize  our  own  pos- 
sibilities, and  to  do  our  own  duty  in  the 
matter  of  religious  art,  must  look  back  to 
the  sixteenth  century  as  the  source  of  in- 
spiration, and  that  we  must  be  able  to 
realize  that  little  has  been  done  since, 
even  in  individual  cases,  that  has  not 
been  relative  decadence.  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  we  should  make  the  sixteenth 
century  our  outward  model.  This  would 
appear  to  me  absurd,  since  no  century 
can  revive  successfully  the  exterior  forms 
or  appearance  of  its  predecessors.  But 
we  should  make  its  art  the  object  of  study 
and  reverence  and  appreciation.  We 
should  use  its  art  as  a  standard  of  appeal 
in  the  cultivation  of  taste,  and  we  should 
above  all  consider  as  the  main  thing  the 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  pro- 
duced it.  Among  these  conditions  uni- 
versal patronage  of  it  and  universal  in- 
terest in  it  must  be  put  first.  Let 
the  fact  be  grasped  that  the  decline 
of  religious  art  since  the  sixteenth 
century  is  at  bottom  a  decline  of  patron- 
age ;  by  which  I  understand  a  decline 
in  the  whole  amount  of  work  done  and  a 
decline  in  the  whole  number  of  artists 
employed. 

The  elementary  difference  between  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  is 
this — that  whereas  the  sixteenth  century 
painted  the  Holy  Family  entire,  the 
seventeenth  century  painted  a  head  of 
the  Madonna ;  the  sixteenth  century 
painted   the   historic  Crucifixion  ;  the 


seventeenth  century  painted  the  head  of 
Christ  crowned  with  thorns  ;  the  six- 
teenth century  painted  the  Last  Supper, 
the  Draught  of  Fishes,  or  the  Charge  to 
Peter,  scenes  in  which  the  apostles  ap- 
pear in  their  historic  activity  ;  the  seven- 
teenth century  painted  the  half  figure  of 
one  saint  in  a  picture  whose  main  claim 
to  interest  is  the  realistic  success  in 
painting  the  portrait  of  a  picturesque 
model.  The  distinction  between  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  is  thus 
in  the  first  place  a  distinction  in  physical 
extent,  in  amount,  quantity  and  dimen- 
sions, a  distinction  concealed  from  view 
by  the  fact  that  the  characteristic  pictures 
of  the  former  period  are  wall  paintings 
which  can  only  be  seen  in  the  buildings 
which  they  decorate,  whereas  the  char- 
acteristic pictures  of  the  latter  period  are 
the  panel  pictures  which  fill  the  galleries 
of  Northern  Europe.  In  this  mere  fact 
of  portability,  the  element  of  smaller  di- 
mension is  contained.  Otherwise,  when 
the  panel  pictures  themselves  are  con- 
sidered, the  same  philosophy  of  the  sub- 
ject asserts  itself,  when  we  notice  tl\atthe 
characteristic  type  of  the  seventeenth 
century  panel  is  a  head  or  a  half  figure, 
as  compared  with  the  full  figure  compo- 
sition of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Side  by  side  with  the  diminution  in 
patronage  thus  attested,  ran  the  efforts  of 
the  artist  to  save  himself,  to  make  him- 
self felt,  to  draw  the  eye,  to  please  the 
sense.  In  a  word,  the  whole  character 
of  the  seventeenth  century  religious  art 
betrays  the  relative  insecurity  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  artist.  Hence  it  is  more 
demonstrative,  more  sentimental,  more 
disposed  to  exalt  the  importance  of  de- 
tails and  consequently  more  common- 
place. What  use  may  be  made  of  these 
historic  distinctions  by  the  patrons  of 
modern  religious  art, I  shall  now  endeavor 
to  point  out. 

WTe  have  seen  how  the  diffusion  of 
printing  deprived  the  art  of  painting 
of  its  importance  and  leading  position. 
The  social  and  political  revolutions  of 
the  Reformation  period  had  also  much  to 
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do  with  the  decline  of  Christian  art. 
In  Protestant  countries  it  was  formally 
antagonistic.  In  Catholic  countries,  the 
battle  with  the  Reformation  absorbed 
the  energies  which  had  once  found  their 
outcome  and  expression  in  it.  The 
Catholic  Church  was  now  poorer,  it  was 
often  hard  pressed  to  hold  its  own  in  the 
field  of  politics  or  religion,  as  the  case 
might  be.  All  this  tended  to  depress  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  artist,  to  lessen  the 
exaltation  of  his  spirit, and  to  weaken  the 
moral  and  material  support  which  the 
community  gave  him. 

We  turn  now,  under  these  conditions, 
once  more  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  time  of  Van  Dyck,  Rubens,  Murillo 
and  Domenichino,  of  Carlo  Dolci  and 
Le  Sueur. 

I  have  no  wish  to  under-estimate  the 
beauty  of  its  paintings  or  the  warmth  of 
its  Catholic  faith,  but  there  was  a  la- 
mentable decline  at  this  time  in  power  of 
thought,  in  simplicity  of  expression  and 
in  average  dimension,  for  wall  decoration 
was  almost  abandoned.  There  was  a 
tendepcy  to  exalt  the  means  above  the 
end,  to  make  the  picture  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  at  the  expense  of  its  serious  interest. 
The  machinery  and  science  of  art  began 
to  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  subject- 
matter.  This  is  the  time  of  Madonnas 
which  are  simply  aristocratic  ladies,  of 
holy  families  which  are  scenes  taken 
from  the  nursery,  of  Divine  shepherds 
which  are  simply  beautiful  children,  of 
crucifixions  whose  human  agony  was  more 
interesting  to  the  artist  than  the  triumph 
of  our  Lord  over  death,  of  martyrdoms 
whose  gory  cruelties  were  stressed  at  the 
expense  of  good  taste,  of  saints  whose 
emaciation  is  more  evident  than  their 
learning,  or  their  piety,  or  their  services 
to  man,  of  evangelists  whose  sentimental 
attitudes  and  expressions  ought  to  be  re- 
volting to  every  well-bred  gentleman. 
The  seventeenth  century  was  at  times  a 
very  carnival  of  bad  taste  in  religious  art; 
it  was  at  its  best  generally  not  much  more 
than  a  period  of  art  when  beautiful  pic- 
tun       re  more  in  demand  than  serious 


thought.  Its  productions  have  flooded 
the  galleries  of  northern  Europe.  The 
print-shop  windows  are  full  of  its  Mag- 
dalens  and  Ecce  Homos.  There  is  not 
much  hope  for  modern  Catholic  art  until 
the  true  quality  of  seventeenth  century 
Catholic  painting  as  universally  known 
to  art  historians,  is  equally  well  known  to 
the  average  taste  of  the  cultivated  Cath- 
olic world.  What  is  needed  is  that  we 
should  learn  to  reverence  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  not  only  as  great  painters 
but  also  as  sincere  Christians,  and  good 
Catholics. 

I  do  not  allow  myself  to  be  guilty  of 
the  absurdity  of  elevating  the  Catholicism 
of  the  sixteenth  century  above  that  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  I  do  most  dis- 
tinctly say  that  the  quality  which  makes 
Shakespeare  greater  than  Dryden,  and 
which  makes  Corneille  greater  than 
Racine,  also  makes  Michael  Angelo 
greater  than  Guido  Reni.  I  say  that  the 
distinction,  as  far  as  paintings  go,  is  not 
one  simply  between  men,  but  that  it  is 
also  one  between  periods.  I  say  that 
there  is  no  criticism  of  Christian  art  which 
does  not  draw  the  line  distinctly  against 
what  was  done  after  1600  as  compared 
with  what  was  done  before,  and  I  say 
that  it  is  highly  important  for  intelligent 
and  educated  Catholics  to  master  the 
rudiments  of  art  criticism  as  recognized  by 
all  historic  critics  in  the  matter  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  styles  according  to  centuries. 

It  is  rather  important  after  the  sweeping 
assertions  preceding,  to  qualify  our  gen- 
eral remarks  on  seventeenth  century  re- 
ligious painting  by  noting  the  more  seri- 
ous artists  as  against  the  less  serious. 
The  heaviest  weight  of  stricture  falls  on 
the  Italians  ot  this  century.  The  Flem- 
ings and  Spaniards  are  undoubtedly  su- 
perior in  point  of  religious  warmth  and  of 
serious  intellectual  purpose  for  the  given 
time.  Among  the  Flemings,  we  must  in 
this  point  of  view  again  differentiate  be- 
tween Van  Dyck  and  Rubens  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  who  was  the  greatest  religious 
artist  of  the  century.  In  Italy  we  must 
place  Domenichino  far  above  Guido  Reni 
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or  Guercino  in  the  matter  of  sincerity  and 
thought.  The  summary  of  all  this  matter 
is  that  in  the  decline  of  religious  art  the 
facility  and  science  of  the  artist  came  to  be 
of  more  importance  than  the  serious  treat- 
ment of  his  subject. 

I  have  taken  the  point  of  view  in  pre- 
ceding matter  that  some  historic  knowl- 
edge of  Christian  art  would  be  an  excel- 
lent guide  to  a  proper  standard  in  modern 
Catholic  art,  as  tending  to  correct  the 
mistake  commonly  made  by  the  non-ex- 
pert, that  a  painting  is  judged  for  its  tech- 
nique before  it  is  judged  for  its  thought. 
I  do  not  wish  to  urge  this  matter  of 
historic  art  education  further  than  com- 
mon sense  or  average  possibility  would 
carry  us,  but  it  seems  to  me  high  time 
that  intelligent  Catholics  should  put  them- 
selves on  the  average  level,  and  even  on 
the  progressive  level,  of  the  taste  of  the 
day.  Admitting  that  taste  in  art  can- 
not be  ladled  up  in  buckets  or  dealt 
out  in  reading  courses,  it  is  still  possible 
for  non-experts  to  recognize  the  success 
and  employ  the  talents  of  the  admitted 
leaders  in  American  art. 

When  we  strike  the  heart  of  the  matter 
the  truth  will  be  this,  as  to  the  present 
relation  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  art  : 
In  all  matters  of  general  culture,  all 
religious  faiths  are  interested,  and  all  are 
dependent  on  a  general  movement  in 
culture  which  is  confined  to  none.  As  a 
question  of  general  culture,  there  has 
been  in  modern  architecture  a  deplorable 
indifference  to  interiors  as  to  their  proper 
color  decoration  by  monumental  pictures, 
a  deplorable  excess  of  attention  to  exte- 
riors and  an  excess  of  expenditure  on  exte- 
riors, with  inadequate  results.  In  this 
mistake  the  Catholic  Church  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  suffered,  as  is 
natural.  In  the  progress  of  events  and 
of  modern  education  there  is  a  tendency 
to  correct  this  error  and  to  retrieve  this 
lapse,  which  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  the  more  the  works  of  his- 
toric Italian  art  are  studied  and  en- 
joyed, the  more  the  possibilities  of  in- 
terior decoration  are  realized,  as  these 


works  of  the  past  become  known  to  a 
wider  circle  of  travellers  and  students. 

The  progressive  movement  is  distinctly 
felt  in  this  country,  and  of  its  effects  I 
might  cite  many  instances.  Now  I  say 
that  the  Catholic  Church  ought  to  be 
abreast  of  this  movement  and  it  ought  to 
lead  it.  A  taste  for  color  and  a  taste  for 
music  are  natural  to  the  Catholic  tem- 
perament, which  is  at  large  warmer,  more 
sympathetic,  and  more  artistic  than  the 
Protestant  temperament.  The  subjects 
of  religious  art  are  nearer  to  the  tastes 
and  comprehensions  of  Catholics;  the 
average  dimensions  and  splendor  of  their 
churches  are  already  superior  to  others, 
their  church  financial  policy  is  sounder  and 
their  church  financial  standing  is  firmer. 

What  is  needed  first,  then,  is  a  redis- 
tribution of  estimates  in  the  matter  of 
new  churches;  second,  a  collaboration  of 
architect  and  artist  in  which  the  wall 
spaces  needed  by  the  latter  are  properly 
distributed  and  seen  to  by  the  former; 
third,  an  appreciation  by  the  priesthood 
of  the  spiritual  and  educational  value  of 
pictures  in  churches  ;  fourth,  the  em- 
ployment of  artists  of  recognized  distinc- 
tion or  possibilities  in  the  given  specialty 
and  of  known  decoiative  power. 

On  this  last  head  let  me  say  a  final 
word.  The  wall  painting  demands 
qualities  and  talents  which  may  or  may 
not  be  possessed  by  a  successful  oil 
painter.  More  than  that,  the  almost  ex- 
clusive use  of  oil  paintings  in  the  last 
two  centuries  has  cultivated  methods  of 
painting  which  are  prejudicial  to  the 
qualities  of  fresco.  Hence  our  difficul- 
ties in  reviving  that  art.  The  first  ele- 
mentary difference  between  these  arts  is 
that  of  permanent  location  on  the  one 
side  and  of  portability  on  the  other. 
Permanent  location  means  monumental 
quality,  and  this  again  means  dignity  and 
power  as  inexorable  conditions  of  success. 
In  the  oil  painting  we  may  ask  for  many 
other  qualities  and  may  concede  the 
absence  of  these.  In  the  wall  painting 
dignity  and  power  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial.   In  the  latter  again  we  demand  life- 
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size  figure,  composition  and  subordina- 
tion of  landscape  and  detail.  Wall- 
painting,  therefore,  demands  a  draughts- 
man having  at  his  fingers'  ends  the  science 
of  figure.  Simplicity  of  arrangement 
and  effect  is  presupposed  by  the  fore- 
going conditions.  The  oil  painting  may 
win  favor  by  complication  and  by  elabora- 
tion, not  so  the  wall  painting.  With 
every  increase  of  dimension  in  painting 
we  demand  a  simpler  scale  of  color,  a 
more  commanding  balance  of  outlines 
and  forms  at  the  expense  of  multiplied 
tints  and  shadows.  As  regards  the  color 
scheme,  the  very  best  decorative  talent  of 
our  day  is  needed  if  even  a  remote  ap- 
proximation to  the  glories  of  old  Italian 


art  in  color  harmony  is  to  be  obtained. 
It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  artists  be 
employed  who  have  already  made  a 
specialty  of  the  problem  of  decoration. 
That  many  superior  oil  painters  have  paid 
no  attention  to  these  problems  is  well 
known.  Finally,  artists  of  serious  char- 
acter and  intellectual  power,  as  distinct 
from  those  merely  efficient  in  technical 
detail,  are  demanded  by  the  wall  paint- 
ing. It  is  one  glory  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  have  developed  in  past  cen- 
turies the  greatest  school  of  art  which 
has  been  known  since  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Doubtless  she  will  do  her  fair  share  in 
that  revival  of  art  which  is  one  glory  of 
the  later  nineteenth  century. 


AFTER  TH 

By  D. 

41  Fleet  footed  is  the  approach  of  woe, 
But  with  a  lingering  step  and  slow 
Its  form  departs." 

A LETTER  to-day  from  a  sorrow- 
stricken,  widowed  mother,  tell- 
ing of  the  death  of  her  two  sons, 
her  only  children,  at  the  battle  of  San 
Juan,  revives  within  my  heart,  most  viv- 
idly, some  incidents  of  the  Civil  War, 
one  of  which,  a  scene  so  sad  in  its  sur- 
roundings and  its  sequences,  will  hardly 
be  credited  by  those  who  did  not  witness 
it.  But  before  unveiling  the  sad  picture, 
let  us  throw  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  this 
page,  by  showing  the  happy  home-life  of 
a  most  estimable  family,  before  the  '  'dis- 
astrous accidents  M  of  war  had  veiled  all 
in  gloom. 

Our  home  was  in  a  small  city  or  town, 
picturesquely  nestled  in  the  shadows  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  in  a  population  of  six 
or  eight  thousand,  I  think  no  man  was 
more  universally  respected  and  beloved 
than  John  Randolph  Creighton.  He 
was  a  lawyer,  as  distinguished  for  his  lit- 
erary tastes  and  attainments,  as  for  his 
success  in  his  profession.     His  family 


E  BATTLE. 

S.  Beni. 

were  among  our  nearest  and  certainly  our 
dearest  neighbors,  and  interwoven  with 
the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  my 
childhood,  are  the  hours  I  spent  under 
their  hospitable  roof.  Mr.  Creighton 
had  some  peculiarities;  he  visited  little, 
finding  his  pleasure  in  his  own  home;  he 
had  few  intimate  friends,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly particular  about  the  associates  of 
his  children,  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
family,  who  fully  repaid  all  his  tender- 
ness. Mr.  C.  and  all  his  children  were 
musical,  and  every  evening  they  had  a 
little  musical  entertainment,  followed  by 
reading  selected  by  Mr.  C.  About  once 
a  week,  they  invited  a  little  coterie  of 
congenial  friends  to  spend  the  evening 
with  them  in  this  charming  and  improv- 
ing way.  Mrs.  C.  was  a  niece  or  grand- 
niece  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  she  look- 
ed like  a  lady  of  the  olden  times,  for  the 
beauty  of  her  sweet,  gentle  face  was  en- 
hanced by  the  quaint  lace  caps  which  she 
always  wore.  She  was  thoroughly  con- 
genial to  Mr.  C.  in  his  tastes  and  incli- 
nations ;  both  were  devoted  to  chil- 
dren, and  certainly  both  practised  in  a 
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marked  degree  that  "affability  to  the 
poor"  recommended  by  Holy  Writ. 
They  dispensed  an  open-handed  charity, 
and  in  after  years,  when  I  read  in  the 
"Life  of  Charles  Dickens"  that  he 
often  walked  five  miles  a  day  to  visit 
some  poor  child,  the  pen-picture  of  his 
charity  immediately  recalled  Mr.  C.  to  my 
mind.  I  think  he  never  passed  a  child 
without  speaking  to  it;  if  it  was  bright 
and  intelligent,  he  invited  it  to  come 
and  see  him,  and  in  this  way  many  young 
men  of  humble  position  were  allowed 
the  use  of  his  fine  library,  and  Mr.  C. 
himself  directed  their  reading,  for  he  was 
always  willing  to  "  help  those  who  helped 
themselves."  As  to  his  home,  his  door 
was  always  open,  and  no  one  of  refine- 
ment ever  visited  L          without  being 

entertained  by  the  Creightons,  not  at  a 
grand  table  catered  by  Delmonico,  but 
with  real,  genuine  hospitality  at  a  well- 
filled  board,  where  was  found 
"The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul." 

The  old-fashioned  house  must  have 
been  a  remnant  of  Colonial  days  ;  cer- 
tainly there  were  no  ground  rents  when 
it  was  constructed,  for  the  one  object 
seemed  to  be  to  spread  out  as  much  as 
possible.  The  furniture  and  all  the  sur- 
roundings were  antique  ;  old  china,  old 
silver,  everything  in  it  would  have  been 
treasures  beyond  price  in  the  Centennial 
craze.  There  were  old-fashioned  por- 
traits, fine  oil  paintings  and  beautiful  en- 
gravings. The  history  of  each  one  I 
think  1  knew  perfectly  when  I  was  ten 
years  old,  for  it  was  Mr.  C.'s  delight  to 
relate  or  read  to  us  everything  connected 
with  them.  Among  their  treasures  was 
a  handsome  chair  which  had  been  used 
by  the  ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette, 
which  was  either  given  to  Mrs.  C. 
or  bequeathed  to  her  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, who  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  that  unhappy  Queen,  and 
secured  the  chair  as  a  souvenir.  Some- 
times Mrs.  C.  would  show  us  the  queer 
little  ball  dresses  and  high-heeled  slippers 
which  she  had  worn  as  a  young  girl  in 


Washington,  such  as  we  afterwards  saw 
reproduced  at  the  Martha  Washington 
tea  parties.  She  told  us  many  stories  of 
the  olden  time,  but  none  touched  my 
heart,  or  had  such  a  fascination  for  me, 
as  that  connected  with  the  chair  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  How  many  tears  I  shed  over 
her  death  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
little  Dauphin,  as  dear  Mrs.  C.  related  it 
to  us  so  pathetically  as  a  true  story.  The 
Creightons  were  Episcopalians,  and  I 
believe  conscientiously  exact  to  their  con- 
victions ;  in  all  the  years  we  lived  to- 
gether almost  as  one  family,  I  never 
heard  one  unpleasant  word  about  religion, 
and  from  what  I  know  of  their  character, 
I  am  sure  they  respected  us  all  the  more 
for  being  staunch  Catholics.  My  mother 
had  so  impressed  it  upon  our  youthful 
minds  that,  living  among  Protestants,  we 
had  a  double  duty  to  perform  ;  we  must 
"  be  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  us,"  give  good  example,  and 
let  every  one  see  that  we  were  proud  to 
be  of  the  true  faith.  I  was  so  imbued 
with  this  pardonable  pride,  that  although 
I  then  knew  not  the  words  :  "  Oh,  if 
thou  didst  but  knoiv  the  gift  of  God,"  it 
was  certainly  the  sentiment  uppermost  in 
my  heart,  and  the  extensive  sign  of  the 
Cross  I  always  made  when  I  was  at  the 
table  with  Protestants,  I  am  sure  must 
have  surprised  them. 

One  day  at  Mr.  Creighton's,  I  forgot 
it  was  Friday,  and  was  just  going  to  help 
myself  to  a  piece  of  meat,  when  Bessie 
whispered  to  me  gently:  "Agnes, 
don't  forget  this  is  Friday,"  and 
with  a  delicacy  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  maturer  years,  she 
quietly  had  my  plate  removed.  Oh!  how 
I  thanked  her,  for  had  I  eaten  meat  on 
Friday,  I  should  have  deemed  life  too 
short  to  atone  for  the  scandal  given  to 
my  Protestant  brethren  !  Mr.  C.  had 
lost  his  oldest  children,  five  boys,  who 
died  in  childhood,  who  were  known  to 
me  only  by  family  tradition  and  the  names 
on  their  tombstones.  He  had  two  mar- 
ried daughters,  besides  two  daughters 
and  two  sons  at  home.     It  was  his  rule 
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to  take  a  long  walk  with  his  children 
every  day  for  exercise,  for  there  was 
nothing  effeminate  in  his  training  of 
young  people.  In  these  long  walks  we 
always  accompanied  them,  but  later 
when  the  two  Creightons  went  to  the 
University  and  our  boys  to  college,  the 
little  party  was  reduced  to  Mr.  C,  Bessie 
and  myself,  and  as  we  walked  along  he 
told  us  beautiful  stories  or  repeated  rural 
poems  for  us.  There  was  a  favorite  walk 
of  several  miles  to  a  place  called  the 
44  Rattling  Bridge,"  where  the  scenery 
was  most  beautiful.  High  hills,  covered 
with  wild  azaleas,  surrounded  it  in  every 
direction,  and  the  bridge  spanned  a  deep 
ravine,  the  sides  of  which  were  covered 
with  luxuriant  ferns  which  cast  their  long 
shadows  in  the  silvery  stream  below.  In 
the  Spring  it  was  like  fairy  land.  Along 
the  road,  broad  fields,  green  with  tender 
young  wheat,  spread  out  before  us  ;  the 
orchards  laden  with  pink  and  white 
feathery  fruit  tree  blossoms,  the  little 
violets  peeping  out  from  their  mossy  beds 
showed  us  that  all  nature  had  put  on  its 
sunniest  smile  to  greet  Christ  in  His 
glorious  Resurrection.  Turning  our 
faces  back  towards  the  town,  the  moun- 
tains towered  far  above  it,  covered  with 
verdure  of  many  shades,  relieved  by  white 
dogwood  and  graceful  festoons  of  that 
beautiful  mountain  moss  which  I  have 
never  seen  elsewhere,  but  which  there 
falls  in  great  sheets  of  pure  white  and 
brilliant  rose  color  from  the  overhanging 
rocks,  44  upon  which  nature's  ready  pen- 
cil paints  the  flowers." 

The  wagon  road  which  leads  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  thickly  cov- 
ered with  a  silvery  white  sand  inter- 
mingled with  quartz  which  shines  and 
glistens  in  the  sun  like  a  terrestrial 
* 4  Milky  Way"  upon  a  dark-blue  back- 
ground. The  hills  in  every  direction 
are  covered  with  44  Johnny-jump-ups," 
and  later  in  the  Summer  we  used  to 
gather  wild  field  poppies  and  the  pretty 
corn-flowers,  which 

44  With  their  blue  eyes  in  tears  o'erflow- 
ing 


Stand  like    Ruth   amid   the  golden 
corn." 

Afar  off  towards  the  north  a  spur  of  the 
Alleghanies  loomed  up  grand  and  gloomy, 
with  its  sighing  pines  and  its  hemlocks, 
"a  remnant  of  the  forest  primeval." 
In  Winter,  when  the  fleecy  snow  covered 
our  beautiful  valley  with  its  silvery  veil, 
we  took  our  sleds,  for  Mr.  C.  always 
knew  the  best  sliding  places,  and  he 
even  44  pulled  us  up"  the  hills.  But 
these  were  days  of  peace. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr. 
C.'s  sons  had  graduated  with  the  high- 
est honors  at  the  University,  John  Ran- 
dolph Creighton,  Jr.,  was  practising  law 
with  his  father,  and  Henry  was  studying 
for  the  Anglican  ministry.  Miss  Jennie, 
the  oldest  daughter,  was  about  twenty- 
five,  a  charming,  intellectual  woman, 
Bessie,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was 
seventeen,  and  I,  her  little  friend,  just 
fifteen,  when  we  saw  the  troops  march 
out  with  glittering  arms  and  martial 
music,  little  dreaming  of  the  horrors  of 
fratricidal  war. 

44  The  noble  steeds  and  banners  bright, 
And  gallant  youth  and  stalwart  knight 

In  rich  array  ;  

Where  shall  we  seek  them  now  ?  Alas  I 
*ike  the  bright  dew-drop  on  the  grass, 
They  passed  away." 

One  month  later,  it  was  Sunday,  July 
21,  the  town  looked  deserted,  and  the 
clouds  hung  low  all  day — not  the  clouds 
which  portend  a  thunder  shower — 44  but 
over  it  was  spread  a  heavy  night,  an 
image  of  that  darkness  which  was  to 
come  upon  it."  There  was  a  sound  of 
distant  rumbling,  and  in  whispers  it  was 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  :  44  A  bat- 
tle is  going  on,"  and  the  day  was  spent 
in  suspense  and  fear,  which  cannot  be 
described.  At  three  o'clock  that  day,  a 
young  lady  died  in  the  town,  and  just 
before  her  death,  when  she  was  supposed 
to  be  unconscious  or  delirious,  she  ter- 
rified every  one  around  her  by  her 
screams:  44  A  battle!  see  how  they 
fall  !    Now  they  lie  flat  with  their  faces 
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to  the  ground  !  The  shells  tear  them  to 
pieces,  and  among  the  bushes,  side  by 
side,  die  Randolph  and  Henry  Creighton 
locked  in  each  other's  arms  !  There  on 
that  side  falls  Cousin  Creighton  Carter  !" 
Then  she  expired.  I  think  we  must 
have  been  sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  the 
battle  field,  and  at  another  time,  perhaps 
the  low  rumbling  of  the  artillery  would 
not  have  been  noticed.  A  sleepless  night 
followed — the  next  day  passed  and  still 
no  news.  The  clouds  still  hung  over  us 
like  a  funeral  pall,  and  there  was  around 
us  the  stillness  of  death — when  suddenly, 
at  8. 30  p.  m.  ,  a  horseman  dashed  down 
the  street,  and  halting  in  the  Court  House 
square,  looked  in  every  direction,  as  if  to 
locate  something.  His  right  arm  was  in 
a  sling  and  the  bandages  on  his  hands 
were  covered  with  blood.  My  father 
immediately  stepped  out  to  the  curb- 
stone, and  the  trooper  advanced  towards 
him,  and  looking  at  a  paper  he  held  in 
his  hand,  he  said,  "Can  you  tell  me 

where  I  can  find  George  B.   ?  I 

bring  news  of  the  battle. ' ' 

"  I  am  he,  what  news  do  you  bring?" 

"Victory  is  ours,"  said  the  young 
soldier  triumphantly,  "  but  Col.  S.  of 
the  Third  Regiment  sends  the  list  of 
dead  from  Co.  B"  Here  he  read 
aloud  :  First  Lieut.  John  Creighton 
Carter;  Second  Lieut.  John  Randolph 
Creighton;  Private  Henry  Carter  Creigh- 
ton, the  fourth  name  which  had  been 
written  with  a  pencil  on  the  battle  field 

was   illegible.     i  '  Can  you  not  tell 

me  the  name  of  the  fourth  ?  ' '  my  father 
asked  anxiously. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  learn,  as  I  was  detailed  to 
bring  the  bodies,  as  soon  as  my  wound 
was  dressed,  and  the  battle  was  scarcely 
over.  Oh  !  it  was  a  noble  charge,  the 
enemy  in  full  retreat,  the  war  is  virtually 
at  an  end.  I  came  in  advance  of  the 
wagon,  which  moves  slowly,  as  we  have 
travelled  all  night  and  all  day#  The  burial 
must  take  place  at  once."  My  father 
tried  in  vain  to  hear  something  of  my 
brother,  m  who  was  also  in  Co.  B,  only 


eighteen  years  of  age,  and  as  the  mes- 
sage was  sent  directly  to  my  father,  it  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  fourth  name  was 
that  of  my  brother,  though  he  told  his 
fears  to  no  one.  It  was  a  terrible  mo- 
ment. My  father  turned  to  me  and 
said:  "Try  to  dress  his  wound,  give 
him  a  substantial  supper,  tell  John  to 
assist  him  to  bed,  and  see  that  his  horse 
is  put  up — I  must  go."  The  wound 
which  the  young  warrior  called  slight, 
was  the  loss  of  the  first  three  fingers  on 
his  right  hand  !  My  father  went  to  carry 
the  crushing  news  to  Mr.  Creighton.  As 
he  reached  the  house,  he  saw  through 
the  open  windows,  Bessie  at  the  piano 
and  Mr.  C.  accompanying  her  with  the 
flute;  Mrs.  C.  and  Miss  Jennie  sat  at  a 
little  distance  from  them,  playing  chess. 
My  father  paused,  and  these  words  of 
Keble's  hymn  fell  on  his  ear: 

"  And  well  it  is  for  us,  our  God  should 
feel 

Alone  our  secret  throbbings:  so  our 
prayer 

May  readier  spring  to  heaven,  nor 

spend  its  zeal 
On  cloud-born  idols  of  this  lower  air. 

"  For  if  one  heart  in  perfect  sympathy 
Beat  with  another,  answering  love  for 
love, 

Weak  mortals  all  entranced,  on  earth 

would  lie, 
Nor   listen   for   those  purer  strains 

above. ' ' 

My  father  walked  away,  he  was  un- 
equal to  the  duty  laid  upon  him.  Then 
he  sought  a  friend,  Mr.  R.  and  begged 
him  to  take  his  place.  Finally  both  went 
together,  and  calling  Mr.  C.  they  told 
the  crushing  news.  Mr.  C.  received  it 
quietly,  said  not  one  word,  but  returned 
into  the  house.  Lieutenant  Carter  was 
Mr.  C. 's  nephew,  a  promising  young 
lawyer  only  twenty-seven,  who  left  a  wife 
and  four  children.  When  the  news  was 
carried  to  Mrs.  Carter,  she  fell  to  the 
floor  'and  remained  unconscious  for 
several  hours.  Mr.  R.  and  my  father 
then  repaired  to  the  cemetery  to  have 
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the  graves  prepared.  The  night  was 
spent  walking  back  and  forth  from  the 
suburbs,  watching  for  the  wagon  which 
bore  such  a  precious  weight.  About  two 
a.m.,  while  the  moon  was  shining  almost 
as  bright  as  day,  the  wagon  rolled  slowly 
down  the  street.  About  six  gentlemen 
followed  it  with  Mr.  C.  Anxious  in- 
quiries were  made  about  the  fourth 
coffin,  which  strange  to  say  was  the  only 
one  unmarked,  but  the  driver  knew 
nothing,  he  was  a  civilian  pressed  into 
service.  As  the  procession  passed  on 
slowly,  from  the  house  directly  opposite 
to  Mr.  Creigh ton's,  a  young  man  stepped 
forth,  and  joined  in  silently.  He  was  a 
Catholic  priest.  At  the  grave  there  were 
no  funeral  services,  "not  a  prayer  was 
heard,  not  a  funeral  note,"  as  the  bodies 
were  lowered  into  the  earth,  but  we 
know  that  some  prayers  were  said  from 
the  heart,  though  not  audibly.  Where 
was  the  fourth  one  to  be  buried  ?  In  con- 
secrated ground?  orwhere?  Nooneknew. 
Mr.  R.  said  :  "We  will  be  obliged  to 
open  the  box. "    My  father  walked  away. 

"Breathless  he  waits  and  listens — 
A  desolate  hearth  may  see; 
And  God  alone  to-night  knows  where 
The  vacant  place  may  be  !" 
And  when  Mr.  R.  called  out  softly:  "It 
is  John  Foster,"  all  wept,  not  because 
John  Foster  was  a  relative  or  even  a 
friend,  but  death  is  "that  touch  of  na- 
ture which  makes  us  all  kin." 

"  There  all  are  equal,  side  by  side 
The  poor  man  and  the  son  of  pride 
Lie  calm  and  still." 

And  all  hearts  wept  in  deepest  sympathy 
and  sorrow.  John  Foster  was  a  brave 
young  fellow, — some  one  must  tell  his 
poor  father — then  Mr.  Creigh  ton,  forget- 
ting his  own  grief,  said:  "I  will  go  with 
you  when  the  day  dawns.  Poor  Foster  ! 
when  he  sees  a  companion  in  shipwreck 
and  in  sympathy,  it  may  help  him  to 
bear  his  cross. " 

As  Mr.  Creighton  turned  awa/  from 
the  grave,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
young   priest;    he   looked   at   him  a 


moment  and  then  extended  his  hand 
to  him  across  the  grave;  it  was  a  recon- 
ciliation. Father  X.  was  a  most  gifted 
man,  a  convert,  and  seven  years  before 
when  he  announced  his  intention  of 
going  to  Rome  to  study  for  the  priest- 
hood, Mr.  C.  had  opposed  it  earnestly. 
For  a  year  Father  X.  had  been  the  pas- 
tor in  L  ,  and  although  his  house 

was  directly  opposite  to  that  of  Mr.  C, 
the  latter  had  never  called  on  him  or  shown 
him  any  courtesy.  Father  X.  had  retali- 
ated as  the  saints  retaliate;  he  had  spent 
that  night  in  prayer  for  Mr.  C.  and  his 
sons,  and  we  will  see  later  how  that 
prayer  was  answered  by  the  conversion 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Creighton.  The  next 
day  the  whole  town  was  in  mourning. 
Everybody  knew  and  loved  the  Creigh- 
tons;  they  had  had  a  kind  word  for  every- 
one, rich  and  poor.  During  the  follow- 
ing week  the  funeral  services  were  held 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  meaningless 
ceremony  certainly,  for  they  knew  not 
of  prayers  for  the  dead.  Everybody 
wondered  at  the  composure  and  self-con- 
trol of  the  Creigh  tons;  theirs  was  that 
awful,  crushing,  stunning  sorrow  which 
paralyzes  the  heart  and  finds  no  relief  in 
tears.  Miss  Jennie  had  scarcely  spoken 
since  that  awful  night  of  July  22,  and 
after  the  service  in  the  church  she  ceased 
to  speak,  and  for  seven  years  she  never 
uttered  one  syllable,  neither  did  she  eat 
unless  the  food  was  put  in  her  mouth. 
She  acted  like  one  in  a  trance,  never 
changing  her  position  unless  she  was  told 
to  move,  and  then  she  did  so  mechani- 
cally. Bessie  was  the  sunlight  and  the 
comfort  of  her  home.  She  had  no 
thought  of  self,  but  tried  in  every  way  to 
lighten  the  «toss  of  her  devoted  parents. 
One  day  she  asked  me  to  go  with  her  to 
the  cemetery,  where  a  massive  slab  had 
been  placed  over  the  double  grave.  Mr. 
C.  himself  wrote  the  epitaph. 
"  Under  this  stone  lie  buried 

John  Randolph  Creighton, 
aged  23,  and 
Henry  Carter  Creighton, 
aged  21, 
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Brothers,  as  they  fell  side  by  side  in  battle 
July  21st,  1 86 1. 

44  Brothers  in  blood  and  faith, 
Brothers  in  youthful  bloom; 
Brothers  in  life,  brothers  in  death, 
Brothers  in  one  same  tomb. 

44  Well  fought  they  the  good  fight, 
In  death  the  victory  won; 
Sprung  at  one  bound  to  Heaven's  light 
And  God's  Eternal  Son  !" 

Bessie  sat  down  beside  the  grave,  and 
wept  as  if  her  heart  would  burst  under  its 
weight  of  woe.  Could  this  be  the  pretty, 
joyous,  light-hearted  Bessie  Creighton  ? 
Oh  !  true  it  is,  that  4  'the  lightest  heart 
makes  sometimes  heaviest  mourning," 
and  as  I  tried  to  console  her,  she  said  : 
44  Oh  !  let  me  cry,  I  am  so  glad  to  be 
where  no  one  can  see  me.  I  hide  my 
tears  and  my  grief  at  home,  because  I 
must  try  to  bring  a  little  sunshine  to  my 
father  and  mother.  Do  you  remember, 
Agnes,  when  we  were  studying  Ancient 
History,  like  foolish  children  we  said,  we 
wished  we  could  see  a  war  ?  Now  we 
have  seen  it,  and  this  is  what  it  has 
brought  to  me."  Hoping  to  divert  her, 
I  pointed  to  the  beautiful  acacia  trees 
around  the  cemetery  which  were  covered 
with  a  heavy  dew,  or  drops  from  a  gentle 
shower,  that  sparkled  in  the  sunshine 
like  innumerable  diamonds.  Bessie  said  : 
"They  are  tears — all  nature  weeps,  and 
every  flower  I  see  has  a  tear  hidden 
within  its  heart. "  Mr.  Creighton  tried 
to  alleviate  his  own  grief  by  going  from 
house  to  house  to  comfort  the  sorrowful, 
for  almost  every  day  brought  news  of 
more  wounded,  dead  or  dying,  and  his 
heart  knew  how  to  sympathize  and  44  to 
weep  with  those  who  weep."  Later, 
when  the  great  battles  near  us  made  our 
town  one  vast  hospital,  Mr.  C.  visited 
the  wounded  every  day,  waiting  on  them, 
writing  letters  for  them  and  cheering 
them  in  their  suffering;  whenever  he 
found  a  Catholic  ill,  he  notified  the 
priest,  and  I  never  attended  a  soldier's 
funeral  that  Mr.  C.  was  not  near  the  bier. 
He  was  especially  kind  to  the  widows  of 


those  who  fell  in  battle,  and  from  his 
farm  near  the  town,  he  had  provisions 
sent  to  them.  But  this  did  not  last  long, 
for  even  44  the  seed  time  and  harvest 
failed,"  for  there  were  neither  men  to 
work  nor  horses  to  plow,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  I  think  we  might  have  gone 
from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other, 
without  seeing  one  field  fenced  in,  the 
boards  had  been  used  for  firewood, 
and  stone  fences  levelled  to  give  way 
for  the  passage  of  the  troops,  first  of  one 
army,  then  of  another.  There  was 
scarcely  a  family  in  the  town  which  was 
not  in  mourning,  and  now,  as  I  look 
back,  I  wonder  how  the  human  heart 
survived  each  sorrow  and  the  continual 
anguish  of  suspense,  almost  as  crushing 
as  the  sad  reality.  We  learned  from  the 
wounded,  who  were  brought  home  from 
camp,  that  on  the  twenty- first  of  July 
the  Third  Regiment,  with  others  of  the 
same  brigade,  had  orders  to  fall  flat 
among  the  bushes,  where  they  lay  for 
two  or  three  hours  under  heavy  fire, 
without  firing  a  shot,  until  they  were 
ordered  to  charge,  just  before  three 
o'clock,  and  in  the  charge  the  two 
Creightons  fell  and  died  in  each  other's 
arms.  Lieutenant  Carter  fell  by  their 
side,  and  thus  the  words  of  the  dying 
woman  were  verified.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
ture says,  4  4  It  is  better  to  go  into  a 
house  of  mourning  than  to  a  house  of 
joy,"  and  Mr.  Creighton' s  was  certainly 
the  house  of  mourning.  There  was  no 
longer  the  sound  of  music  within  its 
walls.  The  piano  was  covered  with  its 
pall,  the  shrouded  violins  in  their  nar- 
row coffins  were  hidden  from  the  sight 
of  men  and  the  flutes  hushed  in  silence; 
for  the  Divine  Musician  played  upon  the 
human  heartstrings,  attuning  them  to 
the  song  of  sorrow,  until  every  note 
should  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  His 
own. 

During  the  Summer  of  1S62,  Mr.  C. 
received  word  that  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
R. ,  was  dead.  Her  husband  was  in  the 
army,  and  her  seven  children,  the  eldest 
ten  years  of  age,  were  on  their  Southern 
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plantation  with  about  two  hundred  col- 
ored slaves.  We  were  then  within  the 
Federal  lines,  there  was  no  way  to  reach 
them  or  write  to  them,  and  his  other 
married  daughter  and  her  only  child  had 
died  within  the  same  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  tried  to  be  cheerful  and  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  little  ones  could 
come  to  them  to  bring  sunlight  into  their 
desolate  home,  but  that  time  never  came, 
for  their  father  would  not  part  with  them. 
In  spite  of  their  sweet,  quiet  resignation, 
I  think  I  never  looked  at  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
C.  without  thinking  of  the  words  of  Job, 
"Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pity  upon 
me,  at  least  you,  my  friends,  for  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  hath  touched  me;" 
for,  like  him,  they  saw  before  them  only 
ruined  hopes,  a  desolate  fireside  and  a 
name  extinct,  and  they  said  always, 
"May  His  holy  will  be  done." 

This  was  the  agony,  but  the  summit 
of  Calvary  was  not  reached.  There  were 
still  ties  to  be  severed,  and  on  July  21, 
1863,  after  a  short  illness,  the  noble- 
hearted  Bessie  Creighton,  bowed  down  by 
suppressed  grief,  passed  beyond  the  veil. 
I  went  at  once  to  the  sorrow-stricken 
home.  I  asked  Mr.  C.  to  let  me  take  his 
place  by  her  side.  He  answered:  "Let 
me  have  her  to  myself;  I  will  not  leave 
her  till  she  is  taken  from  me."  I  tried 
to  say  a  word  of  sympathy  and  consola- 
tion, but  I  could  scarcely  speak. 

* '  O,  what  were  life  if  life  were  all  ?  Thine 
eyes 

Are  blinded  by  their  tears,  or  thou 

wouldst  see 
Thy  treasures  wait  thee  in  the  far-off  skies, 
And  Death,  thy  friend,  will  give  them 

all  to  thee." 

After  the  record  of  Bessie's  death  in 
the  family  Bible,  Mr.  C.  had  written 
these  words,  which  were  seen  only  after 
his  death  : 

My  God,  these  gifts  were  Thine  ere  they 
were  ours: 

Oh  give  us  strength  to  give  them  back  to 
Thee. 

With  patient  resignation. 


One  day  towards  the  close  of  1864, 
Mr.  C.  called  at  our  house,  and  my 
father  said  to  him  cheerfully:  "There 
is  a  prospect  of  peace,  and  that  is  good 
news."  Mr.  C.  said:  "You  may  read 
it  to  me,"  and  as  my  father  read  aloud, 
Mr.  C.  leaned  his  white  head  upon  his 
cane.  * '  They  cry  peace,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace,  the  time  is  past,"  said 
Mr.  C.  My  father  continued  the  article 
in  which  the  word  reconstruction  was 
used  many  times.  Then  almost  in  a  tone 
of  despair  Mr.  C.  said:  "  Reconstruction  ! 
impossible  !  Can  they  reconstruct  our 
desolated  fire-sides,  can  they  breathe  the 
breath  of  life  into  my  dead  children  and 
give  me  back  my  home  ?  Reconstruc- 
tion is  beyond  the  power  of  man." 

In  1866  Mrs.  Creighton  was  para- 
lyzed, and  although  helpless  her  mental 
faculties  were  unimpaired.  This  was  the 
moment  of  God ;  she  and  Mr.  C.  re- 
ceived the  light  of  Faith,  and  together 
they  were  admitted  into  the  true  Fold, 
by  Father  X.,  and  her  death  in  1868,  was 
to  her  but  the  beginning  of  life.  Mr.  C. 
had  never  spoken  of  his  children  after 
their  death,  but  of  Mrs.  C.  he  spoke  in- 
cessantly, saying  over  and  over  again: 
"All  good  came  to  me  through  her,  she 
taught  me  to  trust  in  God,  and  though 
He  slay  me,  I  will  trust  Him  still."  Miss 
Jennie's  condition  remained  unchanged, 
and  at  last  Mr.  C.  yielded  to  the  solici- 
tation of  his  friends  and  consented  to 
send  her  to  a  hospital  for  treatment. 
Only  those  who  knew  Mr.  C.  can  judge 
what  this  separation  cost  him.  In  her 
affliction  he  had  devoted  himself  to  her, 
and  it  was  like  giving  publicity  to  his 
family  troubles,  which  were  to  him  so 
sacred.  After  a  year,  she  returned  home 
much  improved,  but  still  her  condition 
was  most  pitiable,  she  spoke  as  one  awak- 
ing from  sleep.  She  was  so  gentle,  and 
so  grateful  for  every  attention.  She  had 
been  exceedingly  fond  of  chess,  and  as 
she  had  frequently  played  with  my 
younger  sister,  the  physician  suggested 
this  as  a  diversion  for  her.  At  first  she 
placed  her  men  at  random,  but  after  they 
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were  placed  for  her  she  began  to  play, 
and  when  she  observed  that  my  sister  did 
not  checkmate  her,  when  she  could  have 
done  so,  she  said  gratefully,  "  How  kind 
you  are,  you  do  not  want  to  give  me 
pain."  But  the  battle  of  life  for  her  was 
over,  and  in  1870  she  joined  her  loved 
ones  who  had  passed  beyond  the  tomb, 
and  Mr.  Creighton  said:  "  My  God,  I 
thank  Thee,  all  have  passed  over  the 
river  before  me." 

Mr.  C.  remained  in  the  old  home- 
stead, with  no  other  companions  than 
two  faithful  Irish  Catholic  girls,  who  had 
been  in  his  household  for  years,  and 
whose  silent  fidelity  had  made  an  im- 
pression upon  him   for  good,  and  a 
colored  man-servant  who  waited  on  him. 
Instead  of  the  long  walks  to  the  country, 
he  now  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse,  taking 
exercise  only  in  his  large  garden.  We 
went  sometimes  to  see  him,  and  although 
he  received  us  most  kindly,  we  were  not 
sure  but  that  we  were  intruding  upon 
his  grief.     Indeed  I  never  could  pass 
the  house   without   emotion,  when  I 
thought  of  the  many  hours  I  had  spent 
there,  for  Dante  says:  11  Nessun  maggior 
do  lore  che  ricordarsi  del  la  gioia  nella 
miseria,   there  is  no  greater  grief  than 
to  remember  days  of  joy,  when  sorrow  is 
at  hand." 

One  day  in  1876,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  Mr.  C.  sitting  on  his  front  porch,  and 
as  I  drew  near,  he  said  :  "  Come  here, 
my  child,  sit  down  beside  mej^and  tell 
me  where  you  have  been  that  I  have  not 
seen  you  for  so  long — I  love  you  be- 
cause you  are  the  child  of  a  good  and 
virtuous  man — I  knew  your  father  and 
your  grandfather,  yes,  and  even  your 
great-grandfather,  and  where  have  you 
been  all  this  time  ?  "  I  answered  that  I 
had  only  been  away  three  weeks  attend- 
ing the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Phila- 
delphia. "And  what  is  this  Exposi- 
tion? "  It  was  then  September,  and  he 
had  lived  so  far  out  of  the  world  that  he 
had  not  even  heard  the  echo  of  the  In- 
dependence bell  which  resounded  over 
the  whole  Continent,but  he  seemed  inter- 


ested when  I  told  him  what  I  had  seen, 
especially"  when  I  spoke  of  the  paintings, 
and  he  talked  like  himself,  "though  as 
one  whose  voice  seemed  faint,  through  long 
disuse  of  speech."  The  next  time  I 
went  to  that  dear  old  house  it  was  to  pay 
a  last  farewell  to  that  kind  friend,  who  lay 
still  in  death,  but  a  happy  death  pur- 
chased by  a  long  crucifixion,  which 
opened  to  him  the  gates  of  life  eternal. 
But  it  was  a  sad  funeral.  Everything  in 
the  house  remained  just  as  I  had  first 
seen  it  in  my  childhood,  not  even  a  piece 
of  furniture  had  disappeared  or  changed 
its  place,  and  in  the  midst  of  those 
things  he  had  loved,  lay  the  master,  the 
noble- hearted  Christian  gentleman  whose 
life  had  been  spent  in  kindness  towards 
others.     He  was  a  gifted  man, 

"  But  he  has  a  higher  and  nobler  fame 
By  poor  men's  hearths,  who  love  and 

bless  the  name 
Of  a  kind  friend  ;  and  in  low  tones  to- 
day 

Speak  tenderly  of  him   who  passed 
away. ' ' 

The  chief  mourners  who  walked  next 
to  the  coffin,  were  his  two  faithful  Irish 
girls — who  were  faithful  to  the  end — they 
had  assisted  him  when  the  summons 
came  suddenly,  repeating  with  him  acts 
of  love,  contrition,  hope  and  confidence, 
catching  his  last  whisper  :  "  Though  He 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  Him  still,  Jesus, 
Jesus  come  !  I  believe — I  hope,  I  re- 
pent." 

A  short  time  after  his  death,  some  am- 
biguity in  the  wording  of  his  will,  resulted 
in  an  auction  sale  of  all  his  property. 
The  things  which  had  been  so  sacred 
in  his  eyes,  seemed  now  to  be  public 
property,  even  the  record  in  the  family 
Bible  and  his  own  private  diary  were 
opened,  read  and  commented  upon. 
"  Nothing  is  our  own  ;  we  hold  our 
pleasures 
Just  a  little  while,  ere  they  are  fled  : 
One  by  one  life  robs  us  of  our  treas- 
ures ; 

Nothing  is  our  own  except  our  dead." 
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IT  was  six  in  the  morning  of  a  cheerless  ground  by  three  or  four  inches,  revealing 
December  day.  The  lowering  sky  the  stoutly  shod  feet.  One  of  the  shoes 
hung  in  dismal  greyness  above  the  showed  a  small  rent  near  the  toe,  elo- 
bare  brown  fields.  The  country  road,  stiff  quent  of  poverty  rather  than  untidiness, 
with  the  frosts  of  the  night,  stretched  a  The  old  woman's  hands  were  tucked 
forlorn  streak  of  solitude.  The  dawn  away  beneath  her  shawl,  perhaps  through 
seemed  breaking  dispiritedly  on  the  chilly  the  spirit  that  leads  him  who  prays  to  his 
world.  A  few  fitful  snowflakes,  dry  mi-  closet.  For  the  stubby  fingers  were 
nute  particles,  floated  about  in  the  air,  slowly  passing  one  bead  after  another  of 
not  even  hardy  forerunners  of  a  cheering  a  wooden  rosary  through  their  calloused 
storm.  It  was  an  hour  and  a  morning  tips.  From  longtime  friction  of  this  kind 
which  they  best  enjoyed  who  were  snugly  the  grains  had  taken  on  a  modest  lustre, 
bestowed  in  warm  beds,  asleep.  Poor  old  hands,  whose  rest  was  prayer, 

The  numbing  dullness  of  the  scene  though  their  labor  was  a  prayer,  too.  On 
was  punctuated  by  one  living  thing.  An  their  backs,  in  dim  blue  ridges,  rose  the 
old  woman  past  seventy-five  Winters  (she  veins,  hypocritically  full  conduits  of  the 
did  not  suggest  past  Summers)  was  toiling  blood  that  performed  its  function  for 
along  the  road  with  resolute  slowness,  the  outworn  body  with  tepid  laggardness. 
Her  burden  of  years  lent  a  feeble  roll  to  Had  the  villagers  seen  her,  this  is 
her  gait  humorously  suggestive  of  a  what  they  would  have  surmised  her 
mariner's.  hands  were  doing,  as  they  would  also 

A  black  shawl  was  held  tightly  around  have  known  the  term  of  her  lonely  course 
her  narrow  shoulders.  A  warm  but  un-  that  Winter  morning  before  the  sun  had 
sightly  "quilted"  hood  sheathed  her  softened  the  iron  grey  sky  to  cloudy  pearl, 
head  like  a  baby's  cap.  From  it  her  They  knew  nothing  short  of  a  cyclone 
wrinkled  faced  peered  out,  as  a  walnut  would  prevent  Mother  Brennan  from 
might  from  its  shell.  journeying  each    morning  to  the  ugly 

One  intuitive  of  the  soul  in  human  wooden  church  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
features  would  have  found  an  odd  beauty  village,  a  full  mile  from  her  own  box  of  a 
in  that  old  face,  of  a  serener  grace  than  house.  Not  a  villager  but  felt  heartened 
the  senile  tenderness  breathed  for  cen-  by  her  sweet  homely  smile  of  greeting, 
turies  from  the  stone  Silenus  with  protec-  Never  a  smile  breathed  more  dignity, 
tive  yearning  for  the  Babe  in  its  arms  :  content  and  warm  fellowship  of  heart, 
the  beauty  to  which  the  heart  quivers.  The  ravens  that  brought  his  loaves  to 
As  the  face  of  age  has  its  last  ugliness  the  Prophet  were  not  more  regular  than 
when  it  shows  the  scorings  of  vice,  this  was  the  lone  old  woman  in  quest  of  her 
wrinkled  visage  held  the  mellowed  sweet-  daily  bread,  the  manna  of  the  Lord, 
ness  of  a  lifetime  on  the  heights.  Lone,  for  Mike  Brennan  had  been 

The  small  sunken  black  eyes  had  the  sleeping,  tired  laborer  that  he  was,  full 
shy  softness  of  a  wood  violet.  The  thread-  forty  grateful  years  in  the  small  graveyard 
like  line  of  the  thin,  closed  lips  was  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  only  a  few 
movingly  benign.  The  cheeks  dipped  months  back  had  her  gently  streaming 
from  the  broad  high  bones  into  hollows  eyes  seen  stout  Tom  Brennan,  her  only 
with  a  like  pathetic  accent.  son,  "  and  she  was  a  widow" — lowered 

Her  dark  brown  woolen  skirt  cleared  the   to  a  place  by  his  father's  side. 
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It  was  a  pleasant  place  to  sleep,  that 
sunny  slope,  when  one  was  to  sleep  so 
long,  and  one  felt  they  must  sleep  in 
dreamless  peace  who  were  laid  there. 

The  field  flowers  flecked  it  with  their 
artless  prettiness  in  Springtime,  and  in 
Summer  the  ruminant  kine  roved  along 
the  hilltops  above  it,  their  cumbrous- 
ly  gracious  forms  a  pastoral  proces- 
sional athwart  the  sky.  Yes  ;  a 
sunny  tract,  one  to  charm  from  out  the 
hearts  of  the  living  any  rancor  of  regret 
for  the  dead. 

Mother  Brennan  felt  no  farther  re- 


as  one  of  the  Wise  Virgins',  and  then 
prepared  her  simple  breakfast  :  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  cut  from  the  loaf  of  her  own 
making.  Having  renewed  her  slender 
strength,  she  made  her  slow,  loving  way 
to  the  church,  where,  with  the  childlike 
audacity  of  God's  little  ones,  she  held 
familiar  converse  with  her  Lord. 

Through  sheer  humility  she  would  not 
receive  Communion  except  on  Sundays, 
the  Feast  Davs  of  the  Church  and  the 
days  of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel, 
Saint  Thomas  the  Apostle  and  Saint 
Rose,  the  family  patrons.    Mike  and  Tom 


THK  NUMBING  DULLNESS  OK  THE  SCENE  WAS  PU  NCTU  A  TED  BY  ONE  LIVING  THING. 


moved  from  her  long  dead  husband  than 
from  her  recently  lost  son.  They  were 
both  only  over  the  border  line  of  the  two 
worlds,  and  few  could  know  how  close 
those  two  worlds  were  to  each  other  for 
Mother  Brennan.  Now,  especially  when 
she  was  so  near  that  border  herself,  she 
was  nearer  to  her  dead  than  to  the  living 
ones  about  her  ;  she  dwelt  more  in  their 
company.  The  Communion  of  the  Saints 
was  a  lively  tenet  of  her  simple  faith. 

Each  day  she  rose  before  the  sun, 
lit  her  oil  lamp,  as  neat  and  trimly  kept 


were  Saints  now  themselves,  and  though 
she  never  thought  it,  so  was  she.  Those 
dear  ones,  their  address  was  different 
from  her  own  ;  but  hers,  like  theirs, 
was  in  the  ' i  Care  of  God." 

Friends  she  had  on  earth  as  in  heaven. 
The  whole  village  regarded  her  as  a 
homely  comfort  and  an  honor  rather  than 
as  a  duty  heritage  to  the  community. 
The  tender  heart  had  other  ties,  not  as 
close  as  those  which  bound  her  to  the 
dear  Unseen  with  Mike  and  Tom,  nor  as 
strong  as  the  bonds  between  the  good 
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village  folk  and  herself ;  yet  sweet  and 
soothing.  There  was  the  fragile  rose 
bush,  back  of  her  kitchen  window.  It 
responded  to  her  constant  care  by  two  or 
three  sumptuous  blooms  which  seemed 
to  tax  its  whole  system.  This  was  in  the 
Summer.  The  remainder  of  the  year  it 
pined,  a  chronic  invalid. 

Then  there  was  the  cat,  sleek,  de- 
murely affectionate  and  house-loving.  It 
would  curl  itself  up  on  the  hearth  when 
Mother  Brennan  went  to  church  in  the 
morning,  and  would  come  to  greet  her 
with  a  tremulous  miaou  on  her  return, 
arching  its  back  caressingly  against  the 
brown  woolen  skirt,  though  it  was  cool 
from  the  morning  air,  and  Bethlehem 
loved  warmth  with  her  whole  soul. 

For  Mother  Brennan  had  named  it 
Bethlehem.  It  had  not  seemed  quite 
right  to  call  it  after  one  of  the  Saints  and 
yet  she  wished  it  to  bear  a  holy  name. 
There  was  an  advantage  in  it  she  had  not 
foreseen  ;  for  it  was  so  long  and  said  it- 
self so  slowly  that  it  was  like  having  a 
little  talk  with  the  petted  thing  to  call  it 
by  its  name.  The  soft  grey  creature 
answered  to  it  with  sweet  simplicity  and 
no  more  abashedness  than  if  it  were 
Jessamine  or  Mehitabel. 

But  Mother  Brennan  loved  it  dearly. 
For  Tom  had  brought  Bethlehem  in  one 
evening,  a  small,  wild-eyed  mop  of 
stringy  fur.  He  had  plucked  it  from  the 
mill-pond,  where  small  boys  had  thrown 
her,  not  through  a  laudable  Malthusian 
view  of  kittens,  but  merely  in  exuberance 
of  innocent  cruelty. 

When  Tom's  stout  hand  had  placed 
the  damp,  rattled  waif  upon  the  sanded 
floor,  it  had  worked  to  its  feet,  raised  its 
head  and  regarded  Mother  Brennan  with 
wide,  arraigning  eyes.  Then  with  deep 
conviction  it  tottered  toward  her,  doling 
out  a  feeble  yowl.  A  mere  fraction  of 
such  commending  things  would  have  won 
her  hospitable  welcome.  Bethlehem  al- 
ways reminded  the  old  lady  of  the  sweet 
heartedness  of  her  big,  powerful  son, 
who  could  never  see  a  weak  thing  ill- 
used.      Many   a    prayer   had  Mother 


Brennan  breathed  with  deepest  devotion 
for  Tom' s  dear  soul,  at  sight  of  Bethlehem 
dreaming  in  homely  comfort  on  the 
hearth,  a  purring  coil  of  contentedness. 

One  other  object,  dear  to  her  old 
heart,  she  cherished  with  some  spiritual 
reserve  because  its  appeal  was  only  human 
and  roused  reflections  the  good  soul 
viewed  askance  in  that  they  were  tinged 
with  melancholy.  One  who  is  a  friend 
of  God  should  not  be  traitor  to  Him  by 
any  feeling  of  that  kind.  Not  one  drop 
of  melancholy  had  ever  mingled  with  her 
beautiful  sorrow  that  Mike  and  Tom  had 
gone  from  her.  This  qualified  object  of 
Mother  Brennan' s  affection  was  a  pot  of 
shamrock,  grown  from  a  tiny  sprig 
Father  Downes  had  brought  back  to  her 
from  her  native  Limerick.  Like  that 
little  plant,  she  had  been  uprooted  from 
the  land  of  her  birth.  Unlike  it,  she  had 
no  one  to  care  tor  her. 

Other  loved  objects,  partly  of  heaven 
and  partly  of  earth,  were  the  beautiful 
things  of  the  bright  world  that  surrounded 
her.  The  broad  tranquil  mill-stream  in 
front  of  her  small  house,  which  the  sun 
stroked  with  lambent  touches  and  into 
which  the  wild  swallows  would  dip  in 
their  needless  haste,  and  then  dash  away; 
the  willows,  that  stretched  their  slender 
wands  of  palest  yellow  above  the  mirror- 
ing water,  and  when  the  wind  ruffled 
them  turned  the  silver  underside  of  their 
lanceate  leaves,  as  if  paling  at  the  thought 
of  a  storm  ;  the  broad  sweep  of  meadow, 
sparkling  gaily  with  dewdrops  in  the 
Summer  mornings,  soft  in  soothing  green 
after  sundown,  and  hushed  in  white 
silence  when  Winter  wrapped  it  in  a  pall  of 
snow:  the  undulating  line  of  hills  melting 
into  hazy  blue  against  the  distant  horizon; 
the  genial  brightness  of  the  sun  by  day, 
and  the  fantastic  clouds,  snowy,  pearly, 
rosy,  which  God  let  play  in  His  heaven  ; 
the  stars  that  blazed  in  glittering  con- 
fusion in  the  night's  dome  of  blue,  each 
of  which  answered  to  God  from  just  that 
spot  where  He  had  set  it — these  were  all 
Mother  Brennan' s  good,  dear  friends. 
She  loved  them  all,  for  they  were  God's, 
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and  so  was  she,  and  kinship  is  cement- 
ing. 

But  kind,  stupid,  human  friends  had 
been  telling  Mother  Brennan  of  late  that 
she  ought  to  provide  for  herself  and  for 
her  latter  days.  Not  that  they  were 
weary  of  supplying  her  with  things  to  be 
knitted  or  made  up;  but  they  saw  that 
she  took  longer  to  get  to  church,  and 
that  the  sturdy,  faltering  steps  were  more 
faltering,  if  still  determined.  She  would 
need  be  cared  for  at  home,  how  soon 
none  could  tell,  nor  for  how  long.  There 
was  no  one  to  give  that  care. 

A  factory  man  wanted  her  plot  of 
land.  He  needed  it  for  business  ends. 
With  the  money  he  would  give  her  she 
could  comfortably  provide  a  refuge  for 
herself  in  her  last  days.  She  could  go  to 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  in  the 
neighboring  town  and  be  tenderly  looked 
after  till  she  died,  and  with  a  sense  of  in- 
dependence withal. 

Mother  Brennan,  who  had  gone  on  in 
utter  trustfulness  upon  God,  nursing  her 
rose-tree  and  caring  for  Bethlehem,  her 
soul  exhaling  an  aroma  that  sweetened 
her  lone  but  not  lonely  life,  lent  humble 
ear  to  their  superior  wisdom.  She  did 
not  want  to  trouble  any  one.  She  had 
thought  before  that  came  to  pass,  the 
Angel  would  have  called  and  taken  her 
to  Mike  and  Tom.  God  knew  how  will- 
ing she  was  to  go.  But  the  simple  faith 
that  accepted  and  did  not  analyze  or 
rebel,  or  even  pray  that  something  that 
God  wished  might  be  changed  to  some- 
thing that  she  wished,  felt  that  duty 
might  point  to  what  the  neighbors  urged. 
She  was  not  insensible  to  her  growing 
weakness.  She  had  noted  it  with  inward 
joy  as  a  loosening  of  the  bonds.  But 
she  had  no  right  to  impose  herself  as  a 
burden  upon  others.    She  had  no  wish  to. 

So  the  small  house  where  she  had 
lived  for  half  a  century,  where  Tom  had 
been  born  and  where  Mike  and  Tom 
had  died,  with  her  quarter  acre  of  ground, 
including  the  forlorn  rose-tree,  passed  to 
the  factory  man,  who  could  hardly  wait  to 
tear  it  down.    Her  few  household  goods 


she  gave  to  a  poor  shoemaker  who  had 
made  shoes  for  Mike  and  Tom  and  her; 
good  shoes,  if  they  were  the  only  thing 
she  wore  out.  To  him  she  also  gravely 
consigned  Bethlehem  in  perpetual  trust 
on  his  promise  that  the  cherished  thing 
should  never  want  a  home  or  food. 

Then  Mother  Brennan  rode  in  the 
milkman's  cart  ten  miles  to  the  town, 
the  neighbors  coming  to  the  doors  and 
waving  their  hands  and  handkerchiefs  to 
her  as  the  rickety  white  horse  slowly 
jogged  by  the  cottages,  she  bowing  simply 
and  gravely  to  them  like  an  old  queen 
going  into  exile. 

She  endured  her  asylum  in  the  noisy, 
ugly  city  six  months  without  a  murmur 
of  tongue,  look  or  feeling,  not  knowing 
that  she  was  making  greater  headway 
toward  heaven  than  ever  before.  But 
one  soft  early  day  of  Spring,  a  broad  sun- 
beam stole  into  her  room,  and  the  tepid 
air  that  lightly  stirred  the  grey  locks  on 
her  temples  smelt  of  the  warm,  resolvent 
earth.  It  said  budding  willows,  the 
peace  of  a  sunlit  stream,  the  elms  waving 
in  a  mist  of  green  welcome,  the  long 
sweep  of  meadows  quickening  to  emerald 
life  after  their  Winter  sleep,  the  moun- 
tains dim  in  the  azure  distance.  Oh,  so 
distant! 

A  yearning  for  the  soothing  touch  of 
that  old  friendly  environment,  as  posses- 
sive as  Death's  fingers,  laid  hold  of 
Mother  Brennan' s  soul.  The  balmy- 
Spring,  the  joyous  Summer  were  coming 
to  the  hillocks  of  her  dead,  and  she  would 
not  be  near  them. 

There  was  an  almshouse  in  her  little 
village.  She  must  go  there  and  wait  so- 
long  as  God  should  will.  It  was  His  inn, 
and  they  would  take  her. 

She  told  the  Sisters  with  slow  earnest- 
ness that  she  must  go  back.  They  had 
been  good  and  kind.  Yes,  very.  But 
she  was  nearer  to  God  there,  where  she 
had  lived  so  long.  She  knew  the  path- 
ways to  Him  better  there. 

They  strove  to  dissuade  her,  strove  in- 
nocently, ignorantly,  and  in  vain.  They 
told  her  they  could  not  give  her  back  the 
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money,  for  it  was  gone.  She  did  not  So  she  told  the  Overseer  one  day  that 
want  it.  She  was  glad  the  poor  old  she  must  go  to  church  the  following 
things  for  whom  they  cared  should  profit  morning.  It  was  the  anniversary  of 
by  it.  She" must  go  back.  They  would  Tom's  death,  though  she  was  character- 
not  ask  anything  for  her  keep  in  the  istically  silent  about  that.  The  Over- 
almshouse.  She  must  go  there.  The  seer  remonstrated  with  her  well-mean- 
graveyard  on  the  hill,  the  meadow,  the  ingly.  The  morning  air  was  too  cold  for 
stream,  the  waving  willows,  all  the  beauti-  her,  the  walk  too  long.  At  least  she 
ful  dear  things  God  had  lavished  on  her,  should  have  some  bread  and  coffee  be- 
and  which  had  woven  themselves  into  fore  going,  and  she  could  not  get  that 
the  slow  pulsations  of  her  tired  old  heart  before  seven.  Let  her  wait  till  then.  No, 
— she  said  almshouse,  she  meant  them.  she  could  not.    There  was  only  one  Mass 

So  they  reluctantly  let  her  go.    For  and  that  was  at  six.    She  would  go  fast- 

her  soft,  sweet  patience  was  so  different  ing  in  any  case,  for  she  wished  to  receive 

from  the  querulous  exactions  of  the  other  Communion.    She  could  do  it  well ;  she 

old  people,  that  the  Sisters  loved  her.  had  often  done  it  before. 

She  revived  visibly  in  that  dear  home-  The  sullen  dark  morning  found  her 

setting.    Poor  old  woman  in  an  alms-  faring  slowly  over  the  old  familiar  road, 

house  ;   everything  about  her  was  her  The  chill  got  into  her  blood,  but  there 

own.  was  something  in  her  heart  that  made  her 

A  tinge  of  pink  crept  into  the  fine  insensible  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  feeble 

skin  with  its  myriad  wrinkles,  like  the  lagging  of  her  feet.   The  enfolding  peace 

reflection  of  a  rose  petal  on  old  ivory,  of  her  thoughts  surpassed  the  charming 

and  the  dim,  worn  eyes  had  almost  a  of  the  Springtide.      Mike   and  Tom 

glow.  seemed  never  so  near.    As  she  passed 

Never  had  Spring  been  so  soothingly  the  little  graveyard  and  looked  at  their 

gentle,  never  a  Summer  so  bounteously  two  graves,  side  by  side,  a  more  than 

sweet.     They   were   as    great    flagons  wonted  tenderness  for  her  dead  made  her 

brimming   with    Nature's    wine,    from  poor  old  eyes  grow  moist  with  unshed 

which  her  weary  old  body  and  grateful  tears  as  she  plodded  on  without  a  pause, 

young  soul  drew  gladness  and  refresh-  When  she  got  to  the  bare  little  church, 

ment.  with  its  three  or  four  worshippers,  she 

Then   came   the   nipping   touch    of  made  her  way  to  a  pew  near  the  sanctuary 

Autumn.   The  willow  leaves  turned  their  and  sank  exhausted  on  her  knees.  When 

silver  backs  upon  the  harsh  air  with  art-  the  time  for  Communion  arrived,  a  young 

less  aversion.    The  sleepy  stream  broke  girl  near  her,  a  factory  hand,  marvelled 

into  a  dumb  whimper  of  steely  ripples,  that  she  did  not  rise  and  go  to  the  altar 

and    the    blooming    meadow  fell  into  railing.    She  knew  Mother  Brennan  well, 

shrivelled  brownness  before  its  Winter  Looking  at  her  more  closely  she  saw 

sleep  under  the  snow.  that  her  head  drooped,   that  she  was 

Mother  Brennan  felt  the  chill  of  the  breathing  with  the  fitful  respiration  of  a 

dying  year  like  those  friends  of  hers,  gaunt  dog,  dreaming  on  the  hearthstone. 

The  almshouse   was  not  her   cosy,    if  Leaning  forward  the  girl  touched  her, 

humble  home,  seasoned  with  hallowed  and  as  Mother  Brennan  roused  herselt 

memories  and  brightened  by  Bethlehem's  with  conscious  effort,  asked  if  she  did  not 

sympathy.     The  Fall  was  despoiling  her  wish  to  go  to  Communion.    The  sweet 

as  it  did  the  other  creatures  of  the  dear  smile  came  to  the  old  woman's  lips,  her 

God,  and  the  coming  \YTinter  forenumbed  smile  of  lowly  gratitude, 

her  brave,  resigned  spirit.     She  must  She  rose  laboriously,  and  with  tenacious 

take  her  heart  to  what  warmed  it  most,  purpose  made  her  flagging  strength  bear 

the  Lord  in  His  little  church.  her  to  the  Communion  rail.    When  the 
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Priest  came  to  her,  the  venerable  old 
head  sank  back  upon  her  shoulders  as 
she  raised  her  face,  that  he  might  place 
the  sacred  particle  upon  her  tremulous 
tongue.  Then  it  slowly  bent  in  touching 
dignity  of  obeisance  to  her  Lord,  and  the 
small  black  figure  did  not  stir. 

She  clung  close  to  the  Communion 
rail,  as  a  ruffled  bird  snuggles  into  some 
tiny  niche  in  a  Cathedral  tower,  seeking 
shelter  from  the  scurrying  blast. 

The  Priest  had  marked  the 
expression  of  the  wan,  worn 
face.  The  soul  had  never 
stood  forth  so  strongly  in  it. 
W  hen  he  came  down  the  al- 
tar steps  at  the  end  of  Mass, 
he  looked  at  her  again,  keen- 
ly. He  made  hisgenuflection, 
walked  quickly  into  the  sac- 
risty, and  having  set  down 
the  chalice,  took  a  leather  case 
containing  the  Holy  ( >ils  from 
a  closet,  and  without  unvest- 
ing  hurried  back  to  her.  He 
touched  her  sloping  should- 
ers, then  gently  raised  her 
head.  Mother  Brennan  re- 
vived under  his  hand  like  a 
fainting  flower,  and  slowly  the 
sunken  eyes  upturned  to  his 
with  the  look  of  a  baby  in 
their  innocent  gaze. 

*'  You  are  ill,  Mother  Bren- 
nan, are  you  not?"  he  said 
in  his  warm,  unctuous  tones. 
*4  Would  you  not  like  to  have 
me  give  you  the  Last  Sacra- 
ment and  Absolution  ?  Then 
I  will  send  you  home,  or  take 
you  there  myself." 

The  bony  fingers  feebly  interlaced 
themselves  and  the  lids  fell  over  the 
dimmed  eyes  in  meek  assent.  With 
light  touch  of  the  Holy  Oils  the  Priest 
anointed  the  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  lips 
and  hands,  those  organs  of  the  senses 
which  Mother  Brennan  had  never  used, 
save  to  get  at  God  with  through  His  vesture 
ot  the  sweet,  clean  universe,  never  any- 
thing but  sweet  and  clean  to  her. 


Then  the  weary  old  head,  with  its 
touches  of  the  consecrating  chrism,  sank 
slowly  forward  once  again  and  the  homely 
little  figure  became  motionless.  The 
Priest  walked  rapidly  back  to  the  sacristy, 
returned  the  leathern  case  to  the  closet, 
took  off  his  vestments  as  quickly  as  he 
could  and,  in  soutane  and  biretta,  re- 
turned to  her  at  once — the  shepherd  to 
his  stricken  sheep. 

44  Now,  Mother  Brennan,"  he  said. 


KNERAM.K  OLD   HKAI>  SANK   HACK   ITOS  HER 
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with  quiet,  cheerful  tones,  "  I  will  take 
you  home.  Come." 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Mother 
Brennan  paid  no  heed  to  the  Priest.  He 
placed  his  hand  on  the  bowed  figure. 
There  was  no  movement.  Stooping,  he 
peered  into  the  placid  face,  which  seemed 
to  be  shyly  hiding,  as  if  with  a  smile  at 
her  own  playfulness.  Mother  Brennan 
had  gone  home  by  herself. 
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MANILA  AND 

By  R.  V. 

TEN  years  ago,  when  the  steamer, 
on  board  of  which  I  was  a  passen- 
ger, plowed  her  way  up  into  Ma- 
nila Bay,  little  did  I  think  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  would  ever  be  floating  over 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Not  the  most 
imaginative  mind  could  have  conceived 
such  an  idea.  Except  to  those,  possibly 
a  score,  who  had  business  connections 
with  the  Islands,  I  doubt  if  many  Ameri- 
cans could  have  told  their  exact  location, 
if  the  question  had  been  put  to  them 
suddenly. 

As  you  sail  up  the  Bay,  your  first  im- 
pression of  Manila  is  not  favorable,  and  it 
produces  a  feeling  of  homesickness,  even 
before  landing.  After  getting  on  shore, 
the  next  step  is  to  the  Custom  House, 
where  fortunately  I  had  no  trouble,  as  I 
was  well  prepared  ;  to  be  4  *  forewarned  is 
to  be  forearmed. "  As  I  had  no  dutiable 
effects,  I  was  detained  only  a  few 
moments,  and  I  have  been  put  to  much 
more  inconvenience,  in  our  free  and  glo- 
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rious  America.  The  next  thing  was  to 
present  my  letters  of  introduction  to  one 
of  the  American  firms,  which  I  did,  and 
was  at  once  given  a  cordial  welcome  and 
installed  as  a  member  of  their  household; 
from  that  moment  things  assumed  a 
more  couleur  de  rose  aspect.  My  first 
night  in  my  new  home  was  an  eventful 
one.  I  retired  early,  as  I  was  completely 
fagged  out.  During  the  night  I  was 
awakened  by  the  rocking  of  my  bed. 
Thinking  that  I  had  not  quite  got  over 
the  motion  of  the  ship,  I  lay  awake  for  a 
moment,  and  then  went  to  sleep  again 
and  forgot  all  about  it. 

In  the  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  as 
we  were  taking  our  "desayuno,"  or  be- 
fore-breakfast  cup  of  chocolate,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  asked  me  how  I  had  rested. 
I  told  him  of  my  experience,  and  they 
all  smiled  very  audibly,  and  informed  me 
that  we  had  had  an  earthquake.  This  was 
rather  a  startling  experience  for  the  first 
night  in  a  country  to  which  you  had  come 
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with  the  intention  of  locating  for  some 
years.  After  "  tiffin,  "or  noon  lunch, 
my  friend  took  me  in  his  carriage  to  call 
upon  the  foreign  residents.  This  was 
soon  accomplished,  and  I  became,  in  one 
day,  a  duly  accredited  citizen  so  far  as 
the  foreign  element  was  concerned.  Hut 
there  was  still  another  important  formality 
to  be  gone  through,  and  that  was  to  ob- 
tain permission  from  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties to  remain  in  the  Islands.  I  signed 
a  petition  made  out  on  fapel  sellado, 
official  paper,  which  costs  fifty  cents  for 
the  seal;  this  had  to  be  countersigned  by  my 
friends,  guaranteeing  that  I  was  a  proper 
person.  This  same  formality  has  to  be 
gone  through  when  you  desire  to  leave 
the  country.  Visitors  coming  to  stay 
only  a  few  weeks,  have  to  get  some  respon- 
sible person  to  be  guarantee  for  their  good 
behavior  during  their  stay;  this  is  required 
only  in  the  event  of  their  not  having 
passports;  should  they  have  them,  they 
will  have  to  be  countersigned  by  their 
consul,  and  these  passports  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  authorities  until  the  parties 
are  ready  to  take  their  departure,  when 
the  consuls  will  have  to  make  application 
for  their  return.  Thanks  to  our  Army 
and  Navy,  this  red  tape  business  will  soon 
be  done  away  with. 


It  is  now  time  to  say  something  about 
Manila,  and  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants. 
One  of  the  most  notable  features  is  the 
Rio,  or  River  Pasig,  which  has  its  source 
in  a  large  lake  some  distance  up  country. 
It  is  the  dividing  line  of  the  Old  City, 
always  spoken  of  as  Manila,  with  its 
crumbling  old  walls  and  generally  dilapi- 
dated appearance,  from  the  commercial 
quarter,  or  New  City,  so  to  speak.  The 
Old  City  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pasig,  as  you  enter  from  the  bay.  The 
Custom  House  and  other  government 
buildings  are  located  there,  and  many  of 
the  government  officials  reside  within  its 
walls.  ( )n  the  left  bank  is  located  the 
commercial  quarter;  a  short  distance  from 
the  entrance  you  will  find  the  stores 
usual  to  a  seaport,  ship  chandlers,  sailors' 
boarding  houses,  etc.  Further  up  the 
river  are  the  business  places  of  the 
foreign  merchants,  some  of  which  are 
very  handsome  buildings,  with  large 
warehouses  or  44  Go- downs,"  as  they  are 
there  called,  for  the  storage  of  merchan- 
dise awaiting  shipment.  At  one  time 
many  of  the  foreign  residents  lived  over 
their  places  of  business.  The  terrible 
earthquake  of  1863  partially  destroyed 
most  of  these  buildings,  rendering  them 
uninhabitable    as    residences,  though 
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some  of  them  were  still  occupied  for 
offices.  Much  serious  damage  was  caused 
by  that  shakeup  in  Manila  proper  and  its 
suburbs.  Churches  that  had  withstood 
many  previous  shocks  were  either  partially 
or  entirely  destroyed.  The  Custom 
House  and  other  government  buildings 
were  badly  damaged. 

The  earthquake  occurred  June  3,  at 
7:20,  in  the  evening  before  the  Feast  of 
Corpus  Christi.  Great  preparations  were 
being  made  tor  the  celebration  and  many 
persons  were  in  the  churches  at  the  time, 
but,   thanks  to  a  merciful  providence, 


badly  injured  and  for  a  time  was  con- 
demned, so  to  facilitate  traffic  a  pontoon 
bridge  was  constructed,  as  the  only  other 
bridge  was  the  suspension  bridge  further 
up  the  river  ;  strange  to  say,  it  was  scarcely 
damaged  at  all. 

The  natives  are  very  much  afraid  of 
earthquakes,  and  when  they  feel  the 
slightest  shake  they  cry  out  "  tembla^ 
tembla !  "  and  are  on  their  knees  in  a 
moment,  beads  in  hand,  saying  their 
prayers.  The  Fathers  maintain  that 
these  little  "shakes"  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  natives,   as  it  induces 


pontoon  hkiuck  over  rivkr  task;. 


ew  were  injured.  The  Cathedral, 
founded  about  the  year  1578,  suffered 
severely,  as  did  also  the  Convent  of 
Santa  Isabel.  ( >ne  of  the  Fathers,  who 
was  caught  in  the  Cathedral,  was  almost 
completely  buried  under  falling  stones, 
but  was  most  miraculously  saved.  It 
took  several  hours  to  remove  the  stones, 
as  the  utmost  precaution  had  to  be  taken 
for  fear  of  crushing  him.  Had  the  shock 
occurred  on  the  day  of  the  celebration, 
when  the  procession  was  in  the  streets, 
there  would  have  been  a  great  loss  of  life. 
The  old  stone  bridge  over  the  Pasig  was 


them  to  be  more  mindful  of  their  duties 
to  the  Church. 

The  Chinese  are  the  retail  dry  goods 
merchants  of  the  Philippines,  and  you 
will  find  them  in  every  little  village,  no 
matter  how  unimportant  it  is. 

The  principal  shops  in  Manila  are 
located  in  Binondo,  one  of  the  suburbs, 
and  in  the  Calk  del  Rosarto  (Street  of 
the  Rosary  )  you  will  find  dark-skinned 
Senoras  making  their  purchases  at  almost 
all  hours  of  the  day,  for  they  do  not 
mind  the  heat  so  much  as  do  their  fair 
sisters  of  America. 
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Over  the  narrow  sidewalks  are  stretched 
canvas  awnings,  which  hang  down  quite 
to  the  curb,  completely  shutting  out  all 
glare  from  the  street  and  affording  shelter 
from  the  extreme  heat. 

The  Jagafos,  as  the  natives  of  the 
Island  of  Luzon  are  called,  seldom  have 
regular  shops,  but  havg  instead  little  cov- 
ered stands  in  the  streets.  Their  stock 
in  trade  usually  consists  of  the  native 
fruits  and  sweets,  and  articles  made  from 
the  fibre  of  the  pineapple  plant,  such  as 
handkerchiefs,  shirts,  and  other  knick- 
knacks  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 


Their  pay  is  very  small,  but  their  wants 
are  few,  and  they  seem  satisfied  with 
their  lot.  The  writer  has  often  visited 
the  factories,  and  chatted  with  the  em- 
ployees, and  invariably  found  them  cheer- 
ful and  contented.  A  more  tractable, 
happy-go-lucky  people  does  not  exist. 
They  are  born  gamblers,  and  are  very 
fond  of  card  playing;  but  their  greatest 
sport  is  f>clea  tie  gallos,  as  they  term  it 
(cockfighting  in  our  language).  They 
seem,  actually,  to  think  more  of  their 
game-cock  than  they  do  of  their  families, 
and  should  their  house,  or  rather  hut, 
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Some  of  the  handkerchiefs  that  are  made 
from  this  fibre  are  very  elaborate,  the 
work  is  all  done  by  hand,  and  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  our  best  imported 
lace  goods.  Some  bring  as  high  as  a 
hundred  dollars  apiece.  The  natives  are 
also  skilful  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  and 
cigar  cases  made  from  a  species  of  grass 
called  Tarn\  They  also  make  many 
fancy  articles  out  of  the  tortoise  and 
mother  of  pearl  shells. 

A  great  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  which  gives  employ- 
ment to  many  thousands,  mostly  women. 


for  it  is  little  more,  catch  fire,  their  first 
thought  is  for  the  safety  of  their  *  'gallo. ' ' 
The  wife  is  supposed  to  look  out  for  her- 
self and  children. 

Hospitality  seems  to  be  innate  in  them, 
and  on  occasions,  such  as  their  "Fiesta 
del  Pueblo"  (Feast  of  the  Village),  and 
christenings  they  keep  open  house,  and 
give  a  hearty  welcome  to  every  one  that 
calls,  they  are  uniformly  courteous,  and 
pride  themselves  on  being  up  in  little 
points  of  etiquette.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly superior  in  many  respects  to  the  na- 
tives of  Cebu,   and  some  of  the  other 
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islands.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  crushed 
by  the  supposed  iron  heel  of  despotism 
of  the  so  much  censured  Augustinian  and 
Franciscan  Friars. 

Touching  on  this  subject,  it  would  be 
well  to  reflect  a  moment  as  to  what  might 
have  been  the  condition  of  these  people 
had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  care  and 
solicitude  of  the  Friars.  It  was  their  good 
counsel  and  advice  that  prevented  them 
from  an  outbreak  years  ago.  The  writer, 
then  a  non-Catholic,  during  a  residence 
of  many  years,  often  wondered  at  their 
patience  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Spanish 
Government.  The  Fathers  are  surely  en- 
titled to  some  credit  for  this,  as  well  as  for 
the  general  contentment  of  the  natives. 

One  of  the  accomplishments  these  Ta- 
galos  possess  is  that  of  dancing.  They 
are  very  fond  of  it,  and  dance  besides  the 
"  Habanera,"  originated  in  Habana, 
from  whence  it  derives  its  name,  all  the 
dances  known  to  Europeans.  The  women 
are  exceedingly  graceful,  and  waltz  beau- 
tifully. A  most  remarkable  feature  of  their 
dancing  is  that  they  wear  heelless  slippers, 
which  they  keep  on  their  bare  feet,  as 
they  do  not  wear  stockings,  by  placing 
their  little  toes  outside  of  the  slippers; 


they  hold  them  firmly,  never  losing  them 
no  matter  how  rapidly  they  dance. 

Smoking  is  universal,  men,  women 
and  children  indulge.  When  one  enters 
a  house,  after  the  usual  salutation  Mag- 
andary  a  vi  Po,  cigars,  cigarettes  and  the 
betel  nut  are  offered  to  all  present.  It 
is  the  exception  when  any  one  declines, 
as  it  is  not  considered  courteous  to  do  so, 
but  occasionally  the  line  is  drawn  at  the 
betel  nut.  In  appearance  this  nut  is  not  un- 
like our  nutmeg.  For  chewing  purposes, 
the  nut  is  cut  into  slices,  or  small  pieces, 
and  a  part  of  the  leaf  of  the  plant  is 
rolled  or  twisted  around  it.  It  discolors 
the  teeth  very  much  and  it  has  a  sharp, 
pungent  taste,  not  unpleasant  to  most 
persons,  but  the  effect  it  produces  in 
some  is  not  altogether  agreeable,  for  it 
is  like  that  produced  by  liquor,  flushing 
of  the  face  and  momentary  dizziness  in 
the  head.  Old  timers  put  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lime  in  the  leaf  to  make  the  effect 
more  lasting. 

There  is  a  great  mixture  of  races  in  the 
Island  of  Luzon,  the  worst  is  that  of  the 
Chinese  and  native  women;  the  offspring 
Chinese  Mestizo  seems  to  inherit  all  the 
vices  of  both  races  and  none  of  the  vir- 
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tues  of  either.  Aguinaldo,  the  Insurgent 
Leader,  looks  like  one,  and  probably  is 
one;  certainly  his  conduct  towards  our 
people  demonstrates  his  fondness  for 
double  dealing. 

The  Palace  of  the  Captain  General, 
a  large  comfortable  looking  building,  but 
not  much  from  an  architectural  point,  is 
located  in  the  Village  of  San  Miguel.  It 
is  surrounded  by  some  beautiful  tropical 
plants  and  is  considered  one  of  the  sights 
worth  seeing. 

Many  of  the  foreign  merchants  reside 
in  that  vicinity,  and  in  the  suburbs  of 
Sampolos,  San  Sebastian,  Nagtajan,  and 
Santa  Ana.  Many  of  these  residences 
will  compare  favorably,  in  point  of  com- 
fort, with  any  in  Europe  or  America. 
The  foreign  merchants  live  in  the  most 
luxurious  manner,  no  expense  being 
spared. 

All  the  suburbs  of  Manila  are  accessible 
by  water,  and  although  the  gondola  is 
not  in  evidence,  the  graceful  and  buoy- 
ant canoe  answers  the  purpose  quite  as 
well.  Nearly  every  one  keeps  a  trap  of 
some  kind,  as  the  cost  of  keeping  one  is 
moderate.    Some  of  the  turnouts  are  very 


fine  ;  the  horses  are  small,  but  quite 
speedy. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  things  at  an 
entertainment  there  is  to  watch  a  new- 
corner  trying  to  roll  a  cigarette  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  bevy  of  young  girls,  who  try 
their  utmost  to  keep  from  laughing,  but 
after  witnessing  the  destruction  of  a  dozen 
or  so  of  cigarettes,  one  of  them  steps 
forward,  and  in  the  most  charming  man- 
ner offers  her  assistance.  After  giving  a 
few  lessons  in  the  art  of  rolling,  she  lights 
one,  puffs  it  for  a  moment  and  then,  with 
her  dainty  fingers,  places  it  between  the 
stranger's  lips.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  men  take  to  smoking  cigarettes  in 
the  Philippines  ? 

The  costume  of  the  Mestizo,  (half- 
breed  woman)  consists  of  a  richly  striped, 
colored  skirt,  generally  of  silk,  over  which 
falls  a  shorter  skirt,  called  tapis,  somewhat 
like  an  apron,  in  front.  The  waist  has 
long,  loose  sleeves;  it  is  rather  low  in  the 
neck,  while  a  bright  colored  handkerchief 
is  carelessly  thrown  over  the  shoulders, 
coming  down  below  the  waist  in  a  point. 

The  native  girl  wears  a  loose  skirt  and 
waist  of  fine  Nipe,  or  pina  cloth,  a  valuable 
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material  of  the  finest  tissue.  Her  neck  is 
bare  and  ornamented  with  beads.  On  her 
head  she  wears  a  handkerchief  of  bright 
fantastic  colors,  which  comes  over  her 
eyebrows  and  down  to  the  tips  of  her  ears, 
from  which  hang  long  earrings  of  spark- 
ling gems  ( )ne  end  falling  over  her  neck 
is  fastened  to  her  waist,  in  front.  Her 
legs  are  bare,  and  on  her  feet  she  wears 
slippers  half  shod,  which  when  she  walks 
she  drags  in  a  careless  way,  peculiar  to 
her  class, but  inconceivable  to  a  European 
lady. 

The  theatre,  located  near  the  44 Gttea- 
</a,"  or  Boulevard,  just  outside  of  the 
walls  of  Manila,  is  well  patronized,  Sun- 
day and  Thursday  being  the  4 -gala" 
nights. 

There  is  a  very  imposing  and  exceed- 
ingly well-proportioned  monument  erect- 
ed in  memory  of  the  great  navigator  Ma- 
gellan, the  discoverer  of  the  Philippines, 
who  lost  his  life  in  battle  with  the  na- 
tives. 

The  great  event  of  the  day  is  the  drive 
on  the  4  4  CalzaJa"  or  Boulevard;  every- 
one that  can  muster  a  vehi<  le  of  any  kind 


turns  out.  The  Spanish  element  dine  at 
five  o'clock,  and  then  go  for  their  drive. 
The  foreigners  take  their  drive  before 
dining  at  7:30.  When  the  Captain  Gen- 
eral, with  his  escort  of  Mounted  Lancers, 
drives  down  the  centre  of  the  avenue,  all 
the  carriages,  with  their  gay  occupants, 
line  up  on  either  side  until  he  passes. 
Crowds  of  pedestrians,  hurrying  along  to 
their  homes  after  their  day's  labor,  sud- 
denly come  to  a  halt,  as  well  as  the  car- 
riages, at  the  sound  of  the  *'  Angelus  " 
bell.  Hats  are  removed,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment there  is  a  deathlike  silence.  The 
effect  is  most  impressive,  and  if  there  is 
a  spark  of  Christianity  in  one  it  must 
kindle  with  love  for  God,  and  his  fellow- 
beings,  at  that  moment,  at  this  reminder 
of  the  great  mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 

Each  suburb  has  its  own  church  and 
parochial  residence.  Some  of  these 
churches  are  very  fine  specimens  of 
architecture,  San  Sebastian  and  Santo 
Domingo  being  notably  so.  The 
44  Tagalos,"  apparently,  are  a  religious 
people,  very  strict  in  their  observance  of 
the  rules  of  the  Church.     Not  so  much 
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can  be  said  of  the  Spanish  element ;  the 
men  are  very  lax  in  their  duties,  the 
women,  as  they  are  everywhere,  are 
more  devout.  The  Military  Mass  is 
usually  well  attended,  on  account  of  the 
music  There  are  no  pews  or  seats  in 
the  churches  and  the  worshippers  have 
to  kneel  on  the  tiled  floors,  so  they  have 
to  be  well  imbued  with  a  good  share  of 
Christian  fervor  to  go  through  the  ser- 
vices on  their  knees.  Since  the  arrival 
of  the  Jesuits,  some  thirty-five  years  ago, 
there  has  been  a  notable  improvement 
in  the  community  in  every  particular, 
but  especially  from  an  educational  stand- 
point. Comparatively  little  had  been 
done  towards  improving  the  condition  of 
the  natives  in  that  direction.  In  the 
Philippines,  as  everywhere,  the  presence 
and  refining  influence  of  the  Jesuits  is 
felt. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  marvellous  ;  the  growth  of  every 
tropical  product  is  so  spontaneous  that 


scarcely  any  cultivation  is  needed.  The 
methods  hitherto  used  are  of  the  most 
primitive  character.  Just  imagine  the 
immense  increase  in  the  production 
when  modern  implements  are  introduced. 
It  is  impossible  to  compute  the  wealth  of 
these  islands,  as  many  thousands  of  acres 
are  uncultivated,  in  fact  are  virgin  soil. 
Its  resources  are  illimitable.  In  minerals 
alone  there  are  immense  opportunities,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  trees  of 
the  most  valuable  and  merchantable 
species  of  wood  The  fruits  grow  wild  ; 
you  can  ride  for  miles  and  miles  through 
the  woods  and  will  find  the  mango, 
banana,  lemon,  orange,  guava  and  other 
products,  natives  of  the  soil,  in  abun- 
dance, and  can  indulge  your  appetite  to 
the  utmost,  free  of  cost.  The  export 
trade  is  at  present  confined  principally  to 
sugar,  hemp,  tobacco  and  indigo  ;  coffee, 
Japan  wood,  hide  cuttings,  and  rattans 
are  also  shipped  in  small  quantities. 
The  staff  of  life  of  the  natives  is  the 
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cocoanut.  They  use  it  for  many  pur- 
poses. It  provides  them  with  food, 
wine,  oil,  fishing  tackle,  fuel,  etc.  But 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation 
of  coffee,  which  could  be  made  a  great 
source  of  income  if  properly  cultivated. 
The  berry  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
4 4  mocha"  and  the  flavor  is  quite  as 
good. 

Cavite,  where  the  navy  yard  is  located, 
is  about  twelve  miles  from  Manila,  just 
across  the  bay,  and  stands  about  in  the 
same  relation  as  Brooklyn  does  to  New 
York.    It  is  but  little  visited  by  the  resi- 
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upset  and  other  such  complaints.  If 
these  persons  would  tell  the  truth  about 
their  manner  of  living,  we  should  find 
that  they  had  kept  up  most  of  their  old 
habits,  particularly  in  the  way  of  imbib- 
ing, taking  their  Guinness*  stout,  brandy 
and  soda  ad  libitum,  and  then  blame  the 
climate.  This  is  probably  the  trouble, 
at  this  time,  with  our  soldiers  that  are  ill 
in  Manila.  If  the  matter  were  looked 
into,  it  would  be  found  to  be  attributable 
to  their  excessive  indulgence  in  drink. 
Malaria  exists  there,  but  are  the  islands 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  free 


dents  of  Manila.  It  contains  several  very 
old  churches. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  un- 
healthiness  of  tropical  climates,  but  that 
objection  cannot  hold  good  so  far  as  the 
Philippines  are  concerned.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  healthier  spot  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  ;  but  of  course  one 
has  to  adapt  one's  mode  of  living  to  the 
climate.  The  difficulty  with  Europeans 
is  that  they  do  not  take  proper,  or  even 
ordinary  care  of  themselves.  We  often 
read  of  persons  coming  back  from  the 
East  Indies  broken  down  in  health,  liver 


from  it?  Yellow  fever  is  not  known. 
The  most  prevalent  fever  is  typhoid,  but 
it  is  seldom  epidemic.  During  certain 
hours  of  the  day  the  heat  is  intense,  but 
is  tempered  by  cooling  breezes;  besides, 
no  work  is  done  during  those  hours,  and 
the  nights  are  invariably  cool  and  re- 
freshing, so  one  can  sleep  and  arise  in 
the  morning  invigorated  and  ready  for 
the  day's  work.  How  I  longed  for  such 
nights  last  Summer  in  New  York.  The 
temperature  changes  but  little,  the  rainy 
season  sets  in  about  July  and  continues 
until  the  middle  of  October.  During 
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that  season  occasional  typhoons  make 
things  lively ;  the  river  overflows  its 
banks  and  canoes  become  serviceable  for 
navigating  the  streets ;  but  such  events 
happen  even  in  climates  that  are  not 
tropical.  If  there  is  a  Paradise  on  earth, 
ijn  my  opinion  it  is  in  the  Philippines. 


When  the  American  government  shall 
have  extended  its  benign  sway  over  the 
inhabitants  and  given  to  them  their  rights, 
while  exacting  a  strict  observance  of  the 
law,  then  will  open  a  new  era  of  prosper- 
ity, and,  we  trust,  of  happiness  for  all 
classes  of  Filipinos. 


A  PEASANT  WEDDING  IN  FRANCE. 


IN  a  picturesque  part  of  Northern 
France  stands  a  charming  old 
chateau,  surrounded  by  a  park  with 
many  fine  large  trees  and  vast  stretches  of 
greensward.  The  neighboring  hills  and 
meadows  are  covered  with  innumerable 
wild  flowers,  which  lift  their  purple  and 
golden  heads  to  show  their  joy  at  the  re- 
turn of  Spring  and  sunshine. 

The  chateau,  still  inhabited  by  repre- 
sentatives of  a  monarchical  age,  though 
architecturally  not  imposing,  is  rather  a 
spacious  home-like  structure,  with  many 
dependent  buildings  near  by  ;  and  a  short 
distance  from  a  town  quaint  with  moss- 
thatched  cottages,  a  town  hall  and  school 
house,  not  to  mention  the  village  church 
with  its  pretty  Norman  tower.  Adjoining 
the  church  is  a  deserted  Calvary,  long 
the  scene  of  many  beautiful  reunions, 
when  father,  mother  and  children  gathered 
round  the  foot  of  the  cross,  to  offer  their 
first  prayers  at  morning,  their  thanks- 
giving at  night,  to  Him  who  by  the  cross 
had  redeemed  them.  At  least  the  sym- 
bol of  salvation  is  allowed  to  stand,  and 
though  few  gather  near  to  pray  as  in  the 
good  old  days  of  faith,  perhaps  this  silent 
reminder  may  be  an  influence,  which  in 
time  will  make  the  many  as  fervent  as 
the  few  now  are,  and  bring  back  a  re- 
petition of  other  days,  before  wars  and 
revolutions  came  to  work  such  havoc. 

Evidently  something  unusual  has 
happened  in  the  quiet  little  town,  for  the 
peasants  hurry  to  and  fro  with  garlands 
and  bunches  of  flowers,  and  beaming 
faces  and  expectant  looks  tell  of  some 
pleasant  event  to  occur.     It  is  nothing 


less  than  a  wedding,  and  the  bride- 
groom being  one  of  the  richest  men  of 
the  village,  a  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
whose  wealth  in  a  newer  country  might 
make  him  aspire  to  positions  of  great 
importance,  here  is  perfectly  content  to 
till  his  fields  and  live  as  his  fathers  have 
done  for  generations. 

The  nineteenth  century  with  its  pro- 
gress, however,  has  invaded  this  secluded 
spot,  and  no  longer  will  the  scene  be 
bright  with  quaint  old-fashioned  cos- 
tumes; short  petticoats,  knee  breeches 
and  bright  ribbons,  all  belong  to  a  by- 
gone age,  and  in  very  few  parts  of 
France  do  we  see  anything  picturesque 
in  costume,  though  many  old  customs 
still  remain. 

The  bride  is  from  an  adjacent  village 
where  the  marriage  ceremony  had  oc- 
curred the  day  before,  but  in  a  few 
hours,  the  bridal  procession  will  reach 
this  town,  which  being  the  home  of  the 
groom  is  the  last  place  to  be  visited. 
Whenever  a  wedding  takes  place,  it  is 
customary  for  the  newly  married  pair  to 
visit  all  their  friends,  and  this  duty  is  not 
confined  to  a  single  hamlet,  but  if  they 
are  peasants  of  some  wealth  and  impor- 
tance, they  must  visit  all  the  neighboring 
villages,  and  in  this  case,  it  is  the  second 
day  after  the  wedding,  before  the  bridal 
couple  reach  their  home.  Fortunately 
these  maidens  are  little  less  sturdy  than 
the  men,  otherwise  their  visiting,  we 
fear,  would  be  apt  to  result  disastrously, 
as  in  most  cases  they  go  entirely  on  foot, 
and  the  fatigue  of  the  dancing  and  mer- 
riment in  addition  would  hardly  be  borne 
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by  those  who  were  not  brought  up  in  the 
open  air  and  green  fields  of  a  healthy 
country. 

Two  triumphal  arches  have  been 
erected,  one  at  the  entrance  to  the  town 
which  they  must  pass  through,  the  other 
outside  the  bride's  new  home.  These 
were  gayly  decked  with  flowers  and 
boughs  of  trees,  and  the  words  '  'Hap- 
piness, joy,  felicity  to  the  newly  married" 
were  inscribed  below.  The  plan  was 
that  the  bridal  party  should  come  from 
the  town  to  the  chateau,  where  they 
would  be  entertained  by  the  family,  and 
this  would  conclude  the  ceremonies,  at 
least,  the  bride's  visits  would  then  be 
completed.  The  young  people  from  the 
chateau  go  down  into  the  village  to  see 
the  entry  of  the  procession.  Nearly  all 
the  peasants  are  in  their  freshest  frocks 
and  the  children  are  wandering  about  in 
evident  glee.  At  last  the  signal  is  given 
that  the  party  is  in  sight,  and  immediate- 
ly a  grand  cannonading  begins.  It  was 
a  slightly  alarming  spectacle  to  behold  a 
smoking  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  next-door 
neighbor,  and  a  somewhat  astonished 
small  child  having  the  hardihood  to  cry 
at  such  unexpected  proceedings,  is  sum- 
marily suppressed  by  a  determined 
mother's  well-timed  slap,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  uproar,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom appear.  She  had  discarded  her 
white  dress  and  veil  of  the  preceding 
day,  and  was  now  attired  in  a  silk  dress 
of  a  light  color,  and  wore  a  hat  bedecked 
with  flowers,  which  if  scarcely  of  the 
style  adopted  by  the  Parisian  lady  of 
fashion,  at  least  bore  more  resemblance 
to  that  mode  than  to  the  quaint  pictur- 
esque peasant  costume  of  an  earlier  date. 
She  was  said  to  be  very  young,  but  this 
child  of  the  fields  had  not  worked  for 
naught,  and  her  robustness  gives  her  the 
appearance  of  a  maturer  age.  The 
groom  wears  a  high  silk  hat  and  black 
suit  and  the  rest  of  the  procession  are 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes. 


A  table  had  been  placed  beneath  the 
arch  with  bisque  figures  of  a  man  and 
woman,  and  before  this  the  newly  mar- 
ried pause  while  a  speech  of  congratulation 
is  read  to  them.  At  last  they  turn  their 
footsteps  towards  the  chateau,  the  pro- 
cession being  led  by  performers  on  the 
cornet-a-piston,  and  make  their  way 
to  a  beautiful  grove  where  they  are  to  be 
received.  Light  refreshments  had  been 
prepared,  but  they  first  began  by  a  dance. 
All  the  men  wore  their  hats  as  they  went 
through  the  mazes  of  a  sort  of 
quadrille,  which  was  performed 
with  considerable  solemnity.  As  soon 
as  this  dance  was  over,  the  groom  left 
his  wife,  and  invited  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  chateau  to  dance,  and  then  all 
the  men  left  their  village  partners,  to 
ask  different  members  of  the  household 
to  honor  them.  The  young  ladies 
graciously  complied.  An  onlooker  could 
not  help  thinking  how  much  prettier  the 
sight  would  have  been,  had  there  been 
glimpses  of  vivid  color  and  quaint  garbs, 
rather  than  the  imitation  of  city  styles, 
reaching  a  culmination  in  stove  pipe 
hats.  However,  everything  was  very  in- 
teresting, and  when  the  lord  of  the 
Chateau  came  forth  to  drink  the  health 
of  the  young  couple  and  in  graceful 
words  wished  them  many  blessings  and 
much  happiness,  a  fitting  termination 
seemed  to  have  been  given  to  the  day. 
As  all  had  been  invited  to  stay  and 
make  merry,  the  music  and  dance  went 
on  somewhat  longer,  and  then  the  wed- 
ding party  moved  back  to  the  town, 
where  the  bride's  entry  into  her  new 
home  was  marked  by  a  second  cannon- 
ading. 

On  the  morrow  everything  had  re- 
turned to  its  ordinary  condition,  and 
these  simple  pleasure-loving  people 
were  ready  to  begin  again  their  rustic 
toil,  brightened  by  the  memory  of  this 
wedding  festival. 
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LETTER    OF    FATHER    RAYMOND  PERUOA 
TO  FATHER  PAUL   PASTELLS,  SUPERIOR 
OF  THE  MISSION. 

My  Very  Dear  Father  Superior,  P.C. 

Last  week  I  went  to  Cauit,  thence  to 
Oteiza  to  greet  Father  More  who  is  all 
alone  at  his  station;  then  I  visited,  suc- 
cessively, the  missionary  posts  of  Tago, 
Alba,  and  St.  Michael,  and  finally  re- 
turned to  Tigas  for  the  Easter  duty. 
Thus  in  a  few  days  I  managed  to  make  a 
little  visitation  of  the  whole  of  this  mission. 
Everywhere  I  found  good  health,  and 
moreover  a  general  appearance  of  cheerful 
content,  because  the  rice-harvest,  which 
they  have  just  gathered,  was  everywhere 
fairly  good.  This  will  keep  them  in  food; 
their  clothing,  tribute,  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses,  will  be  supplied  by  the 
filament  of  the  abaca,  which  abounds  in 
this  region  and  brings  a  good  price. 
It  remains  now  that,  in  acknowledgment 
of  so  many  favors  received  from  our  Lord, 
these  people  should  try  to  lead  a  good 
Christian  life  and  serve  God  by  a  faithful 
observance  of  His  Commandments. 

I  would  to  God  that  I  could  tell  you 
positively  and  without  qualification  that 
all  our  converts  are  fulfilling  this  duty  of 
gratitude.  But  among  so  many  there  are 
always  some  lame,  some  laggards,  some 
stragglers,  as  if  the  light  burden  of  serving 
God  were  too  heavy  for  them.  There 
are  some,  too,  who  seem  to  grow  weary 
at  times  of  walking  steadily  on  the  beaten 
road  and  who,  like  wild  goats,  leap  the 
barriers  and  run  wild  in  the  woods  and 
mountain  paths,  which  are  full  of  perils 
for  their  souls.  But  even  these  wan- 
derers, it  must  be  said,  if  once  their 
shepherd  can  succeed  in  reaching  them, 
submit  readily  enough  and  return  humbly 
to  their  duty.  From  this  it  appears 
clearly  enough  that  the  mistakes  and  the 
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sins  of  our  poor  Indians  proceed  much 
less  from  lack  of  good  feeling  or  real 
wickedness  than  from  ignorance  and  a 
certain  levity  of  character. 

As  you  know  already,  in  the  vast  basin 
of  the  river  Tago  which  is  navigable  for 
boats  of  light  draft,  there  are  unconverted 
natives  of  various  races,  who  are  in  great 
need  of  the  work  and  the  zeal  of  the 
missionaries,  who  should  be  able  to  devote 
to  them  abundant  time  and  care.  These 
races  are  the  Mandayas,  the  Manobos, 
and  the  Mamanuas.  The  Mandayas  are 
already,  for  the  most  part,  converted 
and  baptized.  Some  of  them  are  in- 
cluded in  the  municipal  limits  of  Tago, 
as  their  plantations  lie  near  that  settle- 
ment; the  remainder  of  them  form  the 
Reduction  of  Alba,  which  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  a  day's 
journey  from  its  mouth.  For  this  peo- 
ple, then,  the  chief  part  of  our  work  has 
been  accomplished;  they  need  only  cul- 
tivation in  Christian  life  and  principles, 
that  is,  frequent  visits  and  instructions, 
to  become  deeply  rooted  in  Christianity 
and  to  bear  abundant  fruit  in  the  Vine- 
yard of  the  Lord. 

It  would  be  very  consoling  to  be  able 
to  say  as  much  of  the  Manobos  and  Ma- 
manuas. Unhappily  their  story  is  vastly 
different.  However,  in  order  that  you 
may  be  able  to  take  measures  for  the 
conversion  and  the  organization  of  these 
people,  with  full  knowledge  of  their  case, 
I  shall  tell  you  all  that  we  know  of  their 
character,  their  customs  and  their  atti- 
tude towards  Christianity. 

The  Manobos  of  the  Tago  consist  of 
natives  of  the  valley  of  the  Tago  itself 
and  of  those  who  have  come  to  them  from 
beyond  the  mountains,  that  is,  from  the 
basin  of  the  Agusan.  These  immigrants 
are  called  by  them  Luyohanon,  which 
means,  those  from  the  other  side.  These 
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form  the  majority,  and  they  are  the  dregs 
and  the  refuse  of  the  Agusan  district, 
from  which  they  have  fled  for  various  rea- 
sons :  some  for  fear  of  the  troops,  who 
have  been  hunting  them  because  of  their 
crimes,  which  are  innumerable  ;  others  to 
avoid  the  Fathers  of  that  Mission,  who 
were  seeking  them  with  great  zeal  and 
solicitude,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a 
better  life,  and  to  form  them  into  civilized 
communities.  From  this,  you  can  easily 
judge  what  manner  of  hardened  wretches 
and  criminals  they  are,  and  how  hard  it 
will  be,  if  at  all  possible,  to  Christianize 
them.  There  are  other  difficulties  con- 
cerning these  poor  savages,  which,  to- 
gether with  those  mentioned,  would  make 
us  despair  of  ever  converting  them,  were 
it  not  that  our  chief  ground  of  hope  is  in 
the  Precious  Blood  of  Christ,  which  was 
shed  for  them,  as  well  as  for  us  and  for  all. 

However,  I  may  say,  for  your  consola- 
tion, that  something  has  been  done  by 
way  of  an  opening,  towards  winning  them 
over  to  Christianity.  It  is  not  quite  three 
years  since  I  made  my  first  visit  to  a  num- 
ber of  those  Manobos  who  are  nearest  to 
Alba,  though  it  takes  a  good  day's  jour- 
ney by  water  to  reach  them.  Though 
they  received  me,  on  that  occasion,  into 
their  dens  and  their  forest-haunts,  I  made 
no  headway  with  them  concerning  the 
chief  purpose  of  my  visit.  Yet  this  was 
more  than  I  expected,  for  I  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  find  that  they  had  all  taken  to 
the  woods  on  my  approach.  Thank  God, 
they  did  receive  me  well  enough,  after 
their  fashion,  though  I  observed  that  they 
seemed  very  suspicious.  As  I  soon  dis- 
covered, they  believed  that  1  had  brought 
with  me  a  large  body  of  troops,  left  some- 
where in  the  rear,  to  make  them  all  pris- 
oners. Though  I  protested  repeatedly 
that  I  had  no  thought  of  any  such  thing, 
I  could  not  quite  overcome  their  mistrust. 
I  found  them  with  hardly  enough  cloth- 
ing on  to  cover  their  bodies  ;  indeed, 
many  of  them  wore  nothing  but  a  dirty 
breech-clout.  All  night  long  some  of 
them  kept  watch,  fearing  a  surprise  from 
the  fancied  escort  of  troops. 


On  the  following  morning  I  proposed 
to  them  to  form  themselves  into  a  com- 
munity, and  I  promised  them  that  we 
would  establish  a  court  among  them  to 
adjust  their  constant  and  troublesome  dis- 
putes. They  answered  that  if  I  would 
allow  them  time,  say  until  I  should  make 
them  another  visit,  they  would  consult 
about  the  proposal  and  then  give  me  a 
definite  decision.  As  this  was  all  I  could 
obtain  from  them  for  the  moment,  1 
treated  them  to  a  few  cups  of  nipa  wine, 
of  which  they  are  exceedingly  fond.  Be- 
fore I  left  them  they  promised,  as  it  is 
very  hard  to  reach  their  distant  habita- 
tion, to  meet  me  at  the  shores  of  their  river 
and  to  put  up  a  little  hut  for  the  night. 
Finally,  I  took  leave  of  them,  and  rowed 
away  with  mingled  feelings  of  satisfaction 
at  the  fact  that  I  had  effected  an  opening 
for  further  negotiations,  and  of  sadness 
at  the  sad  condition  of  those  poor  savages 
who  had  no  knowledge  or  thought  of  the 
true  God. 

When  the  time  fixed  for  my  next  visit 
had  come,  I  went  up  the  river  again  to 
meet  them.  I  found  a  few  Manobos  at  the 
appointed  place,  and  when  I  inquired 
about  the  shelter  they  had  promised  to 
provide,  they  answered  very  coolly: 

"We  were  just  beginning  to  put  it  up 
when  a  limbcon  began  to  sing,  which  we 
take  to  be  a  bad  omen,  and  so  we  all  left 
the  place." 

* 'Is  it  possible,"  I  asked,  "that  men 
as  brave  as  you,  are  afraid  of  a  wretched 
little  bird?" 

"What  could  we  do?"  they  answered, 
"for  so  we  believe. " 

And  so  I  was  compelled  to  make  a  new 
appointment  for  a  meeting,  which  had 
happier  results.  This  time  I  found  a 
shelter  prepared,  a  very  poor  one,  it  is 
true,  but  it  gave  me  much  encouragement, 
for  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  token  of  progress 
in  my  relations  with  these  savages.  We 
had  a  long  talk  together  before  retiring 
to  rest  at  night,  though  it  was  hardly  a 
rest  for  me,  as  the  sleeping  place  was  so 
small  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
stretching  one's  self  out  in  it. 
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Early  in  the  morning  I  began  by  re- 
commending my  undertaking  to  St.  John 
Francis  Regis,  whose  feast  we  celebrated 
on  that  day.  When  the  sun  was  well  up 
we  resumed  our  conference,  which  re- 
sulted in  their  promising  to  build  them- 
selves houses  like  civilized  men,  and  I 
was  able  to  appoint  judges  and  judicial 
procedure  for  settling  differences  among 
th  em.  They  begged,  however,  that  I 
would  not  insist  on  their  receiving  bap- 
tism immediately.  I  told  them  that  I 
should  be  happy  to  baptize  those  who 
might  apply  to  me  for  it,  but  that  it  was 
not  the  custom  of  the  missionaries  to 
force  anyone  to  receive  baptisim. 

I  have  visited  them  twice  since  then, 
and  I  find  that  they  are  actually  building 
themselves  dwellings,  very  few  indeed, 
so  far,  but  it  is  a  beginning.  In  this 
new  reduction  there  are  about  twenty-five 
families,  and  there  is  another  band  of 
them  about  half  a  day's  journey  further 
on  and  about  as  numerous.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  meet  these,  but  I  hope 
to  bring  them  in  soon.  They  tell  me 
that  there  is  also  another  party  of  Mano- 
bos,  still  further  off,  consisting  of  about 
fifty  or  sixty  families.  Their  chief  is  an 
escaped  convict  from  Surigao,  and  his 
presence  and  influence  will  increase  the 
difficulty  of  treating  with  them.  He  is  a 
real  fugitive  and  always  keeps  himself 
out  of  sight,  for  he  is,  as  he  has  reason  to 
be,  very  fearful  of  the  approach  of 
strangers.  I  hope  to  make  another  ex- 
cursion soon  into  that  region  with  some 
hopes  of  taming  those  savages.  Could 
you  not  send  me  a  supply  of  hardware, 
tools,  and  the  like,  as  a  means  of  attract- 
ing them  ?  They  are  fond  of  such  things 
and  it  would  be  well  to  have  them  learn 
the  use  of  them.  But  enough  of  the 
Manobos  for  the  present.  Now  let  me 
say  a  word  about  the  Mam  in  u as. 

These  savages  seem  to  me  to  be  among 
the  most  wretched  of  the  children  of 
Adam.  I  have  no  idea  of  their  number, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  ascertain  it,  because  of 
their  nomadic  life.  They  are  vagrants, 
always  moving  and  carrying  with  them  all 


that  they  possess,  which  amounts  to  a 
spear  and  the  dogs  they  keep  to  hunt 
wild  boars.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  they 
wander  about  the  region  which  stretches 
from  the  source  of  the  Tago  to  the  basin 
of  the  Cantilan.  They  lead  so  miserable 
a  life  that  they  are  despised  even  by  the 
Manobos.  I  beg  you  to  consider  whether 
there  may  not  be  some  means  of  ap- 
proaching and  of  bringing  them  to  the 
knowledge  and  service  of  God. 

In  a  word,  I  believe  that  the  gaining 
and  Christianizing  of  the  Manobos  along 
the  Tago,  will  be  a  very  hard  task,  and 
even  much  harder  still  will  be  the  work 
of  dealing  with  the  Mamanuas.  I  hope 
that  you  will  help  me  to  overcome  these 
difficulties,  by  your  prayers,  your  coun- 
sels and  some  timely  alms,  which  are  all 
levers  of  great  power  for  removing  ob- 
stacles. 

Bui  I  am  running  on  too  far,  though  I 
have  endeavored  to  spare  you  by  omit- 
ting details  that  would  be  interesting. 
But,  to  come  to  an  end,  I  recommend 
myself  to  your  Holy  Sacrifices  and 
Prayers. 

Your  Servant  in  Christ, 

Raimundo  Peruga,  S.J. 

LETTER   OF    FATHER   RAMON    RICART  TO 
THE  REV.   FATHER  PASTEL LS,  SUPE- 
RIOR OF  THE  MISSION. 

Dear  Father  Superior,  P.C. 

This  letter  is  my  account  of  the  second 
quarter  of  1892.  Until  the  17th  of 
June,  I  was  helping  Father  Ramo  among 
the  natives,  near  Talacogon,  and  those 
who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  river 
Gibon.  I  reached  Veruela  on  the  16th, 
and  there  celebrated  the  feast  of  St.  John 
Francis,  patron  of  that  settlement.  After 
the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  I 
set  out,  on  the  27th,  for  Jativa,  where 
Brother  Mataniala  had  been  left  all 
alone. 

The  news  of  the  murders  at  Talacogon 
came  upon  us  here  like  a  thunderbolt, 
and  spread  terror  among  our  communi- 
ties of  Christians  in  these  parts.  The 
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unbelievers  around  about  us  have  also 
committed  murders,  and  have  carried  off 
some  captives  into  slavery.  I  have  heard 
likewise  of  three  human  sacrifices  in  May 
and  June.  Some  of  them,  early  in  May, 
made  an  attack  upon  the  old  settlement 
of  Pilar,  where  they  killed  some  and  en- 
slaved others,  and  they  did  the  same  to 
some  Manobos  at  Salug.  By  way  of  re- 
prisals, the  infidel  Bacudan  of  Salug  car- 
ried off  into  slavery  a  woman  and  her  two 
little  sons,  though  they  failed  to  seize  the 
husband,  who  is  a  Christian  of  the  sta- 
tion of  Patrocinio. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  among  the 
hills  opposite  Veruela,  there  were  two 
murders,  and  a  chief  performed  a  paghu- 
aga,  or  human  sacrifice,  the  victim  being 
a  Christian  maiden  whom  he  had  brought 
for  the  purpose  from  I  know  not  where. 
We  shall  probably  soon  hear  of  other 
murders  by  these  same  inhuman  wretches. 
The  chief  motive  of  all  these  crimes  may 
be  found  in  the  iniquities  which  accom- 
pany the  traffic  in  slaves.  These  are 
nearly  always  carried  through  Gandia 
and  Compostela,  and  the  Gandians 
always  know  when  they  pass.  By  trans- 
ferring the  detachment  of  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Veruela  to  Gandia,  and  order- 
ing them  to  bring  the  slave-drivers  as 
prisoners  to  Surigao,  there  would  be  an 
end  to  this  nefarious  business;  one  thing 
certain  is  that  the  Manobos  of  these 
mountains  and  along  these  rivers,  will 
soon  disappear,  for  it  is  known  that  every 
slave  means  preceding  murders  and  con- 
sequent reprisals  for  revenge. 

Here  in  Jativa  we  have  Aferez,  who 
was  one  of  the  civic  guard  that  was  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  and  punishment  of 
malefactors,  and  who  is  quite  ready  for 
such  work.  If  we  could  have,  in  addi- 
tion, from  Surigao,  Sergeant  Bernardino 
Leasurra,  who  was  in  the  same  service, 
and  who  knows  those  evil-doers  very 
well,  and  who,  moreover,  is  acquainted 
with  every  foot  of  ground  along  these 
rivers  and  mountains,  it  would  be  a  great 
help  toward  setting  things  right. 

I  must  add  that,  for  the  care  and  the 


consolidation  of  these  communities,  there 
ought  to  be  a  Father  in  residence  here. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  visit  them  all, 
even  as  often  as  twice  a  year.  Though 
I  am  on  my  feet  and  travelling  without 
interruption,  yet  I  cannot  even  attend 
properly  to  the  conversion  of  the  unbe- 
lievers and  the  recovery  of  our  stragglers. 
I  must  be  content  to  send  messengers 
to  them  and  thus  I  have  managed  to 
reach  nearly  all  the  backsliders.  By  this 
means  I  have  been  able  to  organize  three 
new  settlements. 

During  the  eight  days  I  spent  in 
Veruela,  I  made  up  a  number  of  feuds 
and  quarrels  among  the  Manobos,  most 
of  which  sprang  from  assassinations.  In 
Patrocinio  I  met  five  converted  families 
that  had  come  in  to  escape  the  dreaded 
assassins.  At  Jativa  no  one  dares  to  go 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where 
their  plantations  are  left  uncared  for  be- 
cause of  the  terror  that  reigns  everywhere 
among  them. 

In  our  visitation  of  the  settlements  of 
San  Luis,  Santa  Ines,  Novele,  Ebro, 
Borbon,  Navas,  Prosperidad,  Azpeitia, 
and  Arcos,  Father  Ramo  heard  confes- 
sions and  preached  in  their  language, 
and  without  any  need  of  an  interpreter. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  all  was  going  on 
well  there. 

You  perceive  that  I  have  not  asked  for 
anything  this  time  ;  however,  if  it  should 
occur  to  you  to  send  me  any  little  thing 
that  might  be  useful  in  our  dealings  with 
the  savages  whom  we  shall  try  to  bring 
over,  or  any  church  articles,  they  will  be 
received  very  gratefully,  for  Veruela  is 
quite  destitute.  If  any  money  comes  in 
for  alms,  I  might  give  you  a  hint  as  to  the 
objects  in  which  it  could  be  most  use- 
fully invested. 

I  wish  you  all  a  very  happy  feast  on 
the  day  of  our  Blessed  Father  Ignatius. 
Present  my  affectionate  greetings  to  our 
Fathers  and  Brothers,  to  whose  Holy 
Sacrifices  and  prayers  I  commend  my- 
self. 

Your  Servant  in  Christ, 
Ramon  Ricart,  S.J. 
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THE  AUGUSTINIANS  IN  ASIA. 


THE  following  interesting  and  in- 
structive details  are  taken  from 
the  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Mis- 
sions of  the  Augustinian  Province  of  the 
Most  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  in  the  Philip- 
pines, China,  Spain  and  Rome  for  1897- 
1898,  printed  at  Malabon,  at  the  Or- 
phan Asylum  of  Our  Lady  of  Consola- 
tion, under  the  management  of  the  Au- 
gustinians,  i898.M 

REPORT. 

From  this  report  we  gather  the  follow- 
ing data  relating  to  the  missionary  work 
of  the  Augustinians  in  Asia,  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  and  China. 

In  the  Philippine  archipelago,  in  the 
care  of  the  Fathers  in  the  Islands  of 
Luzon,  Panay  and  Cebu  are  twenty-two 
extensive  districts,  whereof  six  are  in  the 
archdiocese  of  Manila,  and  sixteen  others 
in  the  following  dioceses, — eleven  in 
Nueva  Segovia,  one  in  Cebu,  and  four  in 
Jaro,  embracing  in  all  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  parishes  and  missions,  in 
charge  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
religious. 

The  statistics  of  their  work  for  the  last 
year  (as  given  in  the  Report)  present 
the  following  figures:  Souls  in  charge  of 
the  Fathers,  2,377,743;  number  of  bap- 
tisms, 110,233;  number  of  marriages, 
17,909;  number  of  deaths,  67,508. 

As  we  learn  from  the  Report,  co-work- 
ers with  the  above  Augustinian  mission- 
aries are  three  secular  parish  priests  in 
care  of  souls,  under  the  direction,  how- 
ever, of  the  Father  Provincial. 

All  the  missions  (as  well  as  those  on 
the  Asiatic  continent  in  China)  are  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  chief,  styled  Pro- 
vincial, whose  headquarters  are  in  Ma- 
nila. With  him  as  assistants  in  his 
widely  scattered  territory,  are  associated 
seventeen  coadjutors,  known,  all  but  one, 
as  vicars  provincial,  whereof  one  resides 
at  Madrid,  Spain,  another  in  China,  the 
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others  assisting  him  in  the  Philippines,  in 
different  parts  of  the  islands  under  his 
care,  in  the  several  mission  groups, 
thirty-two  in  number,  which  are  formed 
of  parishes  and  cures. 

These  groups,  all  comprising  a  larger  or 
smaller  number  of  cures  within  their  limits, 
are  centered  in  the  four  dioceses  of  the 
Philippines  as  follows  :  In  the  archdiocese 
of  Manila  are  six  of  them  with  940,906 
souls  in  charge  ;  in  the  diocese  of  Nueva 
Segovia  (also  in  the  Island  of  Luzon), 
are  eleven  with  553,739  souls,  whereof 
140,392  are  pagans  ;  in  the  diocese  of 
Cebu  (in  the  island  of  the  same  name 
and  others  of  the  Visaya  group)  is  one 
district  with  258,866  souls  in  charge, 
while  in  the  diocese  of  Jaro  (in  the  island 
of  Panay)  are  four  missions-centres  with 
623,302  souls  in  care  of  the  Fathers. 

In  Luzon  the  six  mission  groups  (in 
the  archdiocese)  have  their  headquarters 
as  follows :  Manila  with  ten  parishes ; 
Batangas  with  ten  parishes  ;  Bulacan 
with  eighteen  parishes  ;  Nueva  Ecija  with 
twenty-two  parishes ;  Tarlac  with  four 
parishes ;  Pompanga  with  twenty- five 
parishes. 

These  are  in  the  archdiocese  (as  said 
of  Manila),  while  the  other  eleven  in  the 
diocese  of  Nueva  Segovia  (in  the  same 
island  of  Luzon),  are  in  four  groups 
known  as  provinces,  Ilocos  Norte  with 
twelve  parishes ;  Ilocos  Sur  with  eleven 
parishes  ;  Union  with  twelve  parishes  ; 
Abra  with  four  parishes;  five  known  as 
districts,  disttitos,  Tiagan  with  two  mis- 
sions ;  LepantQ  with  five  missions  ;  Bontoc 
with  four  missions  ;  Quiangan  with  two 
missions  ;  Benguet  with  three  missions, 
and  two  commanderies,  commandancia, 
Amburayan  with  three  missions  ;  Cabu- 
gaoan,  data  not  given. 

On  the  island  of  Cebu  is  one  sole  pro- 
vince known  by  the  same  name,  with 
seventeen  parishes,  while  in  Panay  are 
three  provinces,  Iloilo  with  thirty-one 
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parishes  ;  Capiz  with  eighteen  parishes  ; 
Antique  with  sixteen  parishes,  and  a 
district,  Concepcion,  with  seven  parishes. 

Thus  in  these  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  parishes  and  missions  the  Fathers 
have  in  care  2,376,813  souls,  of  whom 
140,392  in  Luzon  are  yet  to  be  Christian- 
ized. 

CONVENTS. 

With  these  immense  burdens  depend- 
ing on  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  yet 
are  there  only  three  convents,  so-called, 
in  the  Philippine  group.  At  Manila  are 
the  convent  headquarters  of  the  brethren 
in  the  islands  founded  on  June  24, 
15  7 1.  Here  are  fifty-one  religious  in  com- 
munity; twenty-six  Fathers,  whereof 
eight  are  retired  from  active  mission 
service  ;  fourteen  scholastics  and  eleven 
lay  brothers. 

At  Manila,  which  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Eastern  missionaries,  resides  the 
Father  Provincial  with  his  immediate 
assistants,  as  definitors,  the  procurator- 
general  of  the  missions  (with  his  assist- 
ant), the  archivist,  chronicler  and  secre- 
tary of  the  provincial  and  the  preacher 
general  of  the  province. 

Here  at  Manila,  it  may  be  observed, 
was  held  the  second  provincial  chapter  of 
the  province  on  May  3,  1572,  whereat 
twelve  Fathers,  all  at  the  time  in  the  East, 
were  present. 

A  second  convent  in  honor  of  the  Most 
Holy  Child  is  at  Cebu,  founded  on  April 
28>  1565>  the  year  the  Augustinians  with 
Admiral  Legazpi  reached  the  Philippines 
from  Mexico,  whence  they  had  sailed 
the  year  before.  At  Cebu  are  eight  re- 
ligious in  community,  four  Fathers  and 
as  many  lay-brothers.  At  Cebu  was  held 
the  first  provincial  chapter  of  the  Fathers 
in  the  Philippines,  in  June,  1569. 

Then,  thirdly,  comes  the  convent  of 
NuestraSenora  de  Gtacia  at  Guadalupe, 
a  Sanctuary  or  Shrine  much  frequented 
by  the  devout,  especially  the  Chinese,  two 
leagues  E.S.  E.  from  Manila,  where  a 
house  of  the  Order  was  opened  in  160 1. 
At  Guadalupe  are  four  religious  in  res- 


idence, three  Fathers  and  one  lay- 
brother. 

Belonging  to  the  Philippine  province 
are  two  other  convents  in  Europe,  one  at 
Madrid  (in  Spain)  where  resides  the 
European  vicar-provincial  depending  on 
Manila,  with  two  Fathers  and  one  lay- 
brother,  and  the  other  in  Rome  (Italy) 
with  a  Father  and  a  lay-brother  in  res- 
idence. 

COLLEGES. 

Both  in  Spain  and  the  Philippines  are 
colleges  under  the  direction  of  the  Pro- 
vincial at  Manila  for  the  education  and 
training  of  youth  destined  for  work  on 
the  missions. 

One  of  these  institutions  is  at  Valla- 
dolid,  the  novice-house  of  the  Philippine 
province,  founded  in  1735,  under  the 
title  of  the  Most  Holy  Name  of  Jesus, 
where  there  are  158  religious  in  resi- 
dence, nine  Fathers,  134  clerics,  of  whom 
twenty-five  are  novices,  and  fifteen  lay- 
brothers. 

Here  is  taught  philosophy,  a  three 
years'  course,  and  one  year's  divinity.1 

At  La  Vid  (also  in  Spain)  a  monas- 
tery founded  in  1032,  but  granted  to  the 
Order  in  1865,  are  108  religious  in  resi- 
dence, ten  Fathers,  eighty- one  clerics  and 
seventeen  lay-brothers.  Here  the  Schol- 
astics pursue  a  four  years'  course  of  The- 
ology. 

At  both  convents  lay-brothers  pass  their 
year  of  novitiate.  While  at  the  Manila 
convent  (to  which  reference  has  been 
made),  the  students  finish  their  fourth 
and  fifth  year  of  divinity. 

So  much  for  the  administrative  depart- 
ments of  the  Philippine  province. 

For  the  aged  mission -workers  and  such 
as  have  been  invalided  in  service,  a  house 
of  the  province  known  as  la  Casa  de 
Gracia  was  opened  in  Spain  in  1880. 
This  community  embraces  twenty-three 
religious  in  residence,  twenty- two  priests 
and  six  lay-brothers. 

INSTITUTIONS. 

In  the  Philippines  under  the  direction 
of  the  Fathers  are  conducted  the  follow. 
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ing  establishments  of  training  and  benef- 
icence. 

COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARY. 

At  Vigan,  the  Villa  Fernandina  of 
other  times,  a  charming  city,  thus  named 
in  memory  of  King  Ferdinand  VI.,  who 
conferred  on  it  city  rights,  and  place  of 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  Nueva  Se- 
govia since  1755,  *s  a  seminary  and 
college  under  the  direction  of  the 
Fathers,  seven  of  whom  are  teachers. 
Here  209  students  are  taught  the  follow- 
ing branches  (as  set  down  in  the  Report), 
viz. :  Dogmatic  Theology,  Moral  The- 
ology, Metaphysics,  Logic,  Ethics,  Phy- 
sics, Chemistry,  Geography,  Poetry, 
Rhetoric,  Trigonometry,  Geometry,  Al- 
gebra, Arithmetic,  Analysis  and  transla- 
tion of  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish  and  French, 
Church  History,  Natural  History,  Uni- 
versal History,  History  of  Spain,  History 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Christian  Doc- 
trine. 

ORPHAN  ASYLUM   FOR  BOYS. 

At  Tambohn,  about  a  league  from 
Manila,  is  an  orphan  asylum  under  the 
care  of  six  religious,  two  Fathers  and 
four  lay  brothers,  inspectors  of  the 
schools,  where  145  lads  are  taught  the 
following  trades:  Compositors,  thirteen; 
press  work,  twelve;  bookbinders,  thirty; 
gilders,  three;  candle  makers,  forty- 
three,  and  forty-four  too  young  to  train. 

ORPHAN  ASYLUM   FOR  GIRLS. 

At  Mandaloya  on  the  Tasig  is  another 
orphan  asylum  for  girls,  conducted  by 


Augustinian  Nuns,  in  number  twenty- 
two.  From  the  report  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing items:    Number  of  pupils,  122. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces 
music,  piano;  painting,  drawing,  embroid- 
ery, artificial  flower  making,  dressmaking, 
hairdressing,  lacemaking,  laundry  work 
and  sewing. 

GENERAL     SUMMARY     OF     THE  SAID 
PROVINCE. 

Total  number  of  religious  engaged  on 
the  missions  entrusted  to  the  Order  or 
associated  therein,  613,  of  whom  326  are 
in  the  Philippines,  thirteen  in  China, 
two  at  Rome  in  Italy  and  272  in  Spain. 
Total  number  of  missions  with  care  of 
souls,  234,  of  which  nine  are  in  China 
and  225  in  the  Philippines. 

CHINA. 

In  China,  where  the  Fathers,  twelve 
in  number,  have  charge  of  the  province 
of  North  Hu-nan  in  the  interior  of  that 
empire,  they  have  missions  in  eight  dis- 
tricts with  headquarters  at  Hofu  or  Jofu, 
Yalan  or  Pateros,  Cai-tchi-kiao,  Tseleang- 
ping,  Yotchon,  Sesuetien,  Semen-sien 
and  Nie-kia-se.  At  Shanghai  and  Hang- 
how,  cities  nearer  the  coast,  are  resi- 
dences, which,  with  the  missions,  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Augustinian 
Vicar  Apostolic,  Father  Louis  Perez, 
Titular  Bishop  of  Corcyra,  and  Vicar 
Provincial,  Father  Saturnino  de  la  Torre. 
Unfortunately,  no  detailed  statistics  of 
these  Chinese  missions  similar  to  those 
referring  to  the  Philippines,  whereon 
they  depend,  are  given  in  this  report. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  THE  MISSIONS  OF  THE  AUGUSTINIANS  (RECOLETOS 
EXCLUDED)  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES.      FROM  1892-1898. 

Augustinians 

Parishes,  in  the 


Year 

Pueblos 

Missions 

Souls 

Baptisms 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Philippines 

1892 

203 

188 

2,082, 131 

98,73x 

20,355 

83,051 

310 

1893 

208 

2,096,281 

103,015 

21,279 

78,335 

286 

1894 

219 

104,049 

25,005 

73, °96 

3J7 

i895 

231 

2, 191,604 

io7,573 

22,660 

81,652 

3J7 

1896 

2,324,968 

112,130 

19,421 

71,295 

344 

1897 

225 

2,377,743 

110,233 

17,909 

67,508 

319 
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THE  VENERABLE  FATHER  ALOYSIUS 


MARY  SO 

WHAT  Father  Bernard  de  Hoyos 
was  to  Spain  in  the  last  century, 
the  venerable  Father  Aloysius 
Mary  Solari,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  to  Italy  in  this  century,  in  spreading 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  Both  were 
priests  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  both 
died  young  and  in'  great  repute  of  holi- 
ness, and  the  cause  of  the  Beatification 
of  both  has  been  begun. 

BIRTH  AND  CHILDHOOD,  1795-1806. 

Father  Solari  was  born  May  13,  1795, 
in  Chiavari,  now  an  important  town 
of  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants  on 
the  Riviera  di  Levante,  about 
twenty-five  miles  south  ot  Genoa. 
He  was  baptized  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Ascension,  the  day  after  his  birth, 
in  the  paiish  church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  was  named  Augustine  John 
Nicholas  Aloysius  and  Raphael. 
Although  it  is  not  the  custom  in  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  for  its  members  to  take 
a  new  name  in  religion  as  in  other  re- 
ligious Orders,  still  instances  are  found 
of  names  being  changed  or  modified. 
Before  his  entry  into  religion,  Father 
Solari  was  always  called  Augustine,  but 
thenceforth  he  wished  to  be  called 
Aloysius  Mary,  out  of  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  to  St.  Aloysius,  to 
whom  he  had  made  a  vow  when  he  was 
in  trouble  about  his  vocation.  He  re- 
ceived the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation, 
January  18,  1801,  from  his  uncle,  Mon- 
signor  Luke  Solari,  Bishop  of  Brugnato. 
Another  uncle,  Father  Joseph  Solari  of 
the  Congregation  of  Pious  Schools,  en- 
joyed some  fame  as  a  man  of  letters. 

Augustine  was  the  only  son  of  a  family 
of  four  children.  Like  many  others  we 
read  of,  he  amused  himself  at  a  very  early 
age  by '  preaching  to  his  three  sisters. 
On  one  of  those  occasions  he  indulged  in 


LARI,  S.J. 

a  rhetorical  flight  to  which  significance 
was  attached  in  the  light  of  after  years. 
He  compared  the  Solari  family  to  a 
beautiful  torch  with  four  lights,  and  him- 
self to  an  extinguisher  which  should  put 
them  all  out.  The  four  lights,  it  seems, 
were  his  father  and  his  three  uncles,  the 
Bishop,  the  Scolopian,  and  another  who 
was  a  lawyer  of  note.  The  fact  proved 
that  the  renown  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
young  orator  eclipsed  in  after  years  the 
fame  of  those  distinguished  personages, 
though  his  father  had  his  fears  at  the 
time  that  the  youth  would  prove  any- 
thing but  a  credit  to  the  family  on  ac- 
count of  some  faults  he  observed  in  his 
character.  This  good  man  died  in  the 
July  of  1807,  and  in  him  Chiavari  lost 
one  of  its  most  respected  and  public- 
spirited  citizens.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  founders  of  the  Societa  Ecotwmica 
of  Chiavari,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  all 
Italy,  and  it  was  through  its  means  that 
the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn  was  intro- 
duced, as  well  as  that  of  another  popular 
vegetable  sometimes  called  solarium 
tuberosum,  but  better  known  as  the  potato. 
So  slow,  after  all,  is  the  spread  of  the 
knowledge  of  useful  things. 

AT  SCHOOL  IN  SAVONA,  1806  1814. 

In  the  November  of  the  year  1806, 
Augustine  was  sent  to  a  college  atSavona, 
once  the  property  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
now  kept  by  the  Lazarists.  The  Rector, 
Father  Castagna,  has  left  us  in  a  letter, 
written  March  16,  1830,  the  following 
account  of  Solari  as  a  school  boy  : 

"During  the  first  year  of  his  college 
life  he  was  so  lively  that  at  times  he 
seemed  to  be  beside  himself.  His  viva- 
city, however,  never  led  him  to  breaches 
of  good  manners  and  failure  in  docility. 
His  levity  sprang  from  impulse,  and  never 
from  malice,  nor  did  it  ever  degenerate 
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into  boldness  or  wilfulness.  He  was  in- 
constant in  study,  though  he  was  not 
backward  in  class,  owing  to  his  clear  and 
ready  mind.  During  that  year  he  was 
neither  fervent  or  negligent  in  practices  of 
piety.  In  the  following  year  he  changed 
so  suddenly  and  completely  that  the 
Fathers  used  to  say  he  was  no  longer 
the  same  boy.  Thenceforth  he  was 
always  diligent  at  study,  constant  and 
faithful  in  his  piety,  and  guarded  in  his 
conduct.  At  proper  times  he  was  jovial 
but  always  in  moderation.  He  chose 
the  most  virtuous  of  his  companions  for 
friends  and  they  called  him  their  St. 
Aloysius.  He  had  a  tender  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  was  solicitous  to 
make  her  the  subject  of  conversation  at 
the  evening  recreation,  especially  on  Sat- 
urdays. He  arranged  with  his  com- 
panions to  draw  by  lot  a  little  ticket  every 
week  on  which  was  prescribed  some 
special  virtue  to  be  practised  during  the 
following  week,  a  pious  practice  he  kept 
up  the  whole  of  his  stay  in  the  college. 
He  would  not  tolerate  anyone  speaking 
ill  of  another  in  his  presence,  even  though 
it  should  be  of  trifling  faults  ;  much  less 
would  he  stand  scurrility,  or  anything 
wanting  in  decency.  I  know  that  he 
fasted,  especially  on  the  eve  of  the  feast 
of  our  Lady,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether 
or  not  he  practised  other  mortifications, 
though  I  suspected  that  he  did.  He  used 
to  pray  by  his  bedside  longer  than  was 
prudent,  and  it  was  remarked  that  he 
knelt  on  his  bare  knees.  His  humility 
led  him  to  give  unstinted  praise  to  the 
gifts  of  others,  while  without  affectation 
he  accounted  himself  inferior  to  all  in 
talent,  knowledge,  and  endowments  of 
the  mind.  He  was  charitable  to  the 
poor,  equal  to  every  emergency,  and 
docile  to  the  orders  of  his  superiors  and 
the  advice  of  his  spiritual  director, 
though  he  was  somewhat  scrupulous  on 
account  of  the  delicacy  of  his  conscience. ' ' 
The  salutary  change  recorded  in  this 
letter  was  largely  owing  to  a  Prefect  who 
came  to  the  college  in  1807.  Up  to 
that  time  the  young  Solari  was  apt  to 


give  too  free  rein  to  his  natural  liveli- 
ness. Hence  his  sisters,  when  vacation 
time  approached,  did  not  look  forward  to 
his  home-coming  with  feelings  of  unal- 
loyed satisfaction.  They  knew  by  ex- 
perience what  a  disturbing  element  his 
vivacity  was  in  their  quiet  home.  But 
when  he  returned  to  them  in  the  Autumn 
of  1807,  they  were  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  him  changed  so  much  to  their  lik- 
ing. 

In  the  Summer  of  18 14,  he  left  the 
college  of  Savona,  having  completed 
his  course  of  rhetoric,  and  studied 
some  philosophy.  The  impression  he 
made  on  his  companions  and  superiors 
during  his  eight  years  of  college  life,  was 
one  that  lasted  all  their  lives.  One  of 
them  wrote  in  1871,  after  an  interval  of 
sixty  years,  that  he  remembered  him  as  a 
saintly  youth,  who  was  the  joy  and  admir- 
ation of  all,  and  that  to  his  love  of  letters 
he  united  a  rare  and  winning  piety. 

UNIVERSITY    AND    CLERICAL  STU- 
DENT. 1814-1817. 

After  his  return  to  Chiavari,  Augustine 
studied  mathematics  for  a  while  under 
Father  Spotorno,  a  Barnabite,  a  famous 
teacher  of  the  exact  sciences.  Being 
more  of  a  literary  than  a  scientific  turn 
of  mind,  he  derived  little  profit  from  the 
two  lessons  he  received  each  day  from 
his  tutor,  who  was  called  away  soon  after 
to  Bologna  to  be  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
the  Barnabite  College.  Solari  then  went 
to  Genoa  to  continue  his  philosophy  in 
the  University  under  a  certain  Father 
Massucco.  During  that  year  he  was  of- 
ten blessed  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  without 
being  aware  of  it.  The  Pontiff  had  re- 
moved from  Rome  to  Genoa,  where  he 
lived  for  a  time  in  the  Durazzo  Palace, 
now  the  Royal  Palace,  in  the  Via  Balbi. 
From  its  terrace  Pius  VII.  often  beheld 
Solari,  in  a  little  room  in  the  house  oppo- 
site, all  intent  on  his  studies.  The  Holy 
Father,  filled  with  admiration  at  his  appli- 
cation and  the  modesty  which  revealed  it- 
self in  his  countenance,  blessed  him  as 
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often  as  he  beheld  him;  and  this  blessing 
was  productive  of  abundant  fruit. 

A  year  later  he  returned  to  Chiavari, 
where  he  put  on  the  clerical  habit,  and 
began  to  study  theology  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Provost  of  Rupinaro.  He 
agreed  to  this  arrangement  to  content  his 
mother,  who,  failing  to  induce  him  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  adopting  the  priestly  life, 
preferred  to  see  himasecular  priest  rather 
than  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
which  had  been  lately  restored  through- 
out the  whole  world  by  Pope  Pius  VII., 
and  to  which  he  felt  strongly  drawn. 
During  his  studies,  his  zeal  displayed  it- 
self in  every  direction.  At  one  time  we 
find  him  striving  to  do  away  with  abuses 
that  crept  in  at  the  celebration  of  a  festi- 
val in  a  neighboring  village;  at  another, 
nursing  the  fever-stricken  in  the  hospital, 
and  ministering  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
the  temporal  wants  of  those  detained  in 
prison.  His  charity  to  the  poor  impelled 
him  to  give  away  to  them  even  his  own 
clothes.  Within  his  own  home  circle  he 
always  exerted  his  influence  for  good 
among  his  sisters,  relatives  and  friends. 
In  short,  his  conduct  was  so  edifying  that 
the  old  people  in  Chiavari  still  retain 
memories  of  him  as  a  most  edifying 
cleric. 

This  one  fact  alone  will  show  how  ear- 
nest he  was  at  this  time  to  attain  the 
perfection  of  his  state.  He  made  an 
agreement  with  his  relative,  Christopher 
Gandolfo,  to  mutually  admonish  each 
other  of  their  faults,  and  because  Augus- 
tine always  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of 
the  bargain,  in  order  to  satisfy  him, 
Christopher  scrutinized  him  most  care- 
fully, to  try  to  detect  even  the  slightest 
fault  in  him.  His  efforts,  however,  were 
unsuccessful,  although  he  enjoyed  his 
closest  friendship,  and  well  understood 
what  goes  to  make  up  perfection. 

On  May  16,  18 17,  he  received  the 
tonsure  and  minor  orders  from  Mgr. 
Gentile  in  that  prelate's  private  chapel 
in  Genoa.  On  the  31st  of  the  same 
month  he  was  raised  to  subdeaconship, 
and  to  deaconship  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 


tember, in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Sebastian.  In  the  same  year  he 
made  a  public  defence  in  theology  in  the 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  Chia- 
vari, in  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop,  Spina,  and  a  number  of 
learned  ecclesiastics. 

VOCATION. 

Solari' s  vocation  to  religion  resembled 
somewhat  that  of  St.  Aloysius  in  the 
opposition  he  had  to  encounter  for  three 
years.  This  opposition  came  from  his 
mother  who,  being  a  very  religious 
woman  and  unwilling  to  run  counter  to 
the  will  of  God,  multiplied  examinations 
and  trials  of  his  vocation  in  the  hope  of 
proving  it  to  be  a  passing  whim  or  fancy. 
From  letters  written  before  he  left  school 
at  Savona,  we  learn  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a  religious,  but  it  was  not 
till  ttie  middle  of  August,  18 14,  that  he 
made  known  to  his  brother-in-law,  Chris- 
topher Gandolfo,  that  the  Order  of  his 
choice  was  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  had 
been  restored  one  week  before,  August  7, 
18 14,  having  been  suppressed  through 
the  machinations  of  Freemasonry  in  1773. 
A  month  later,  he  broke  the  tidings  to 
his  mother,  who  at  first  made  light  of  it. 
Seeing  afterwards  that  he  was  in  earnest, 
she  made  an  agreement  with  him  not  to 
speak  of  the  matter  any  more  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time,  after  which,  should 
he  remain  firm  in  his  resolve,  she  would 
give  her  consent.  When  the  term  of  the 
truce  had  come,  she  found  that  he  was  as 
steadfast  at  his  vocation  as  ever,  where- 
upon she  had  him  examined  by  seven 
different  ecclesiastics,  who  one  and  all 
approved  of  his  decision.  Blinded  by 
maternal  love,  she  still  resisted,  and  as- 
sembled under  her  own  roof  another 
tribunal  of  distinguished  persons,  among 
whom  were  the  Archpriest  of  Chiavari,  a 
canon,  a  Capuchin,  the  confessor  of  her 
son,  and  some  others.  She  then  went 
before  them  and  pleaded  her  cause  for 
withholding  permission  for  her  son  to  be- 
come a  Jesuit  with  an  eloquence  of  which 
none  had  believed  her  capable.  Never- 
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theless,  she  found  herself  in  the  minority; 
the  vocation  carried  the  day.  Still  she 
would  not  yield,  but  had  recourse  on  two 
occasions  to  Cardinal  Spina,  Archbishop 
of  Genoa,  to  have  him  throw  the  weight 
of  his  authority  in  the  scale  against  her 
fon's  entering  religion.  She  would  have 
him  in  his  capacity  of  Archbishop  forbid 
him  once  for  all  to  become  a  religious. 
On  the  first  appeal  the  Cardinal  wrote 
from  Forli,  where  he  happened  to  be  at 
the  time,  to  Augustine,  exhorting  him  to 
weigh  the  matter  more  attentively;  but 
the  second  time  he  answered  the  mother 
plainly  that  he  could  not  oppose  a  voca- 
tion which  bore  the  stamp  of  truth.  In 
the  theological  disputation  before  men- 
tioned, Solari  concluded  with  some  ver- 
ses of  his  own  composition  expressing  his 
thanks,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all,  ended 
his  appeal  with  the  two  lines: 

E  mai  non  tergero  dagli  occhi  il  pianto, 
Finche  non  vesta  di  Loiola  il  manto. 

For  two  years  the  mother  had  resisted 
her  son,  and  could  not  bring  herself  to 
give  her  consent  to  his  becoming  a  relig- 
ious. Having  now  come  of  age  he  de- 
termined, after  taking  counsel  of  Mgr. 
Biale,  Bishop  of  Ventimiglia,  who  was 
then  in  Chiavari,  to  do  at  all  hazards 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  will  of  God. 
Accordingly,  at  the  country-house  of  a 
kinsman  near  Chiavari,  he  renounced  be- 
fore a  notary  his  rich  inheritance  in  favor 
of  his  three  sisters.  He  then  returned 
home  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  had 
freed  himself  from  at  least  one  bond  that 
might  have  bound  him  to  the  world. 
Then,  after  having  once  more  consulted 
the  Bishop,  he  left  a  letter  to  his  mother 
on  the  table  in  his  room,  and  set  out 
under  the  cover  of  night  for  Genoa. 
This  was  probably  the  26th  of  September, 
and  the  day  following,  accompanied  by 
the  kinsman  in  whose  house  he  had  made 
his  renunciation,  he  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  Jesuit  novitiate  attached  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Ambrose. 

His  mother  took  some  time  to  become 
resigned,  but  at  length   yielded,  and 


wrote  to  her  son  giving  her  full  consent 
and  her  blessing.  The  occasion  of  this 
reconciliation  was  the  visit  of  three  young 
Jesuit  novices,  who  came  on  foot  from 
Genoa  in  guise  of  pilgrims  to  visit  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Madonna  del'  Orto  at 
Chiavari.  The  novices  preached  in  the 
Church  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  in  another 
near  by,  and  God  made  use  of  their  words 
and  example  to  bring  about  a  change  of 
heart  in  the  mother  when  they  visited  her 
and  explained  to  her  that  further  opposi- 
tion might  entail  the  sending  away  of  her 
son  to  some  more  distant  place  than 
Genoa. 

LI FK  IN   RELIGION.  1817-1829. 

The  new  novice,  henceforth  to  be 
known  as  Aloysius  Mary,  spent  the  whole 
two  years  of  his  noviceship  in  Genoa. 
We  have  noticed  that  from  boyhood  he 
had  quite  a  taste  for  literature,  and  that 
he  cultivated  from  a  very  early  age  his 
talent  for  preaching.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  he  preferred  the  Society  of  Jesus  be- 
fore other  religious  orders  was  that  he 
believed  it  would  give  him  a  wider  field 
for  turning  these  two  talents  to  account. 
In  connection  with  this  it  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  before  he  effected  his  entrance 
into  the  Society,  he  said  daily  prayers 
that  he  might  be  sent  to  preach  in 
America,  41  as  I  have  always  desired," 
are  his  words.  Being  in  deacon's  orders 
his  superiors  occasionally  appointed  him 
to  preach  in  their  church.  He  evidently 
acquitted  himself  with  credit,  for  he  was 
selected  to  preach  the  panegyric  of  Saint 
Ignatius  on  his  feast  day,  July  31,  1819. 

The  steady  advance  he  made  as  a 
novice  in  the  practice  of  every  kind  of 
virtue  corresponded  with  the  high  ex- 
pectations raised  by  the  singularity  of  his 
vocation.  He  was  especially  remarkable 
for  his  obedience  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ner, so  much  so  that  his  Master  of 
Novices  declared  that  he  could  never  find 
in  him  the  least  trace  of  self-will.  On  a 
scrap  of  paper,  which  after  his  death  was 
given  to  his  sister,  Teresa,  along  with  a 
picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which  bore 
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the  impress  of  many  a  fervent  kiss,  the 
following  was  written  in  the  third  person 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  himself : 

"He  one  day  asked  his  Master  of  Nov- 
ices for  a  spiritual  book  to  read,  and  he, 
holding  up  a  crucifix,  said  to  him  :  *  It  is 
out  of  this  book  you  should  study.'  Hav- 
ing thus  rid  himself  of  the  thought  of  other 
reading,  he  set  himself  to  hear  what  this 
Divine  Master  was  teaching  from  His 
chair  of  the  Cross,  and  soon  learned 
there  to  despise  whatever  passes  with 
time,  to  deny  his  own  will,  to  desire  to 
suffer,  to  think  little  of  himself,  to  take 
pleasure  in  being  made  little  of,  to  desire 
earnestly  the  salvation  of  his  neighbor, 
and  many  other  virtues.* ' 

On  October  3,  i8io,he  made  the  three 
vows  which  Jesuit  novices  take  at  the  end 
of  their  noviceship,  and  was  sent  immed- 
iately to  the  Collegio  del  Carmine,  at 
Turin,  to  teach  rhetoric.  He  taught 
this  class  until  after  Christmas,  when 
superiors  relieved  him  of  a  burden  to 
which  he  was  not  equal,  and,  knowing 
that  he  was  a  man  of  solid  virtue,  they 
put  him  to  teach  the  lowest  grammar 
class  in  the  same  college.  To  one  who 
was  naturally  as  ambitious  of  glory  as  he 
was  this  would  have  proved  a  severe  trial 
if  he  had  not  learned  well  those  lessons 
he  was  taught  by  the  crucifix. 

During  the  month  of  November,  1820, 
he  went  back  in  Genoa  and  preached  to 
the  congregation  of  Bona  Mors  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  explained 
the  catechism.  He  was  then  sent  for  a 
term  to  Rome  to  perfect  himself  in 
Italian,  Latin  and  Greek.  From  Rome 
he  went  to  Naples  to  teach  grammar,  and 
was  soon  after  ordained  priest  and  de- 
voted to  the  ministries  proper  to  the 
priesthood,  especially  preaching.  He  was 
stationed  chiefly  at  Benevento,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death  in  1829. 

The  well  known  philosopher  and  writer, 
Father  Liberatore,  S.J.,  who  died  a  few 
years  ago,  often  heard  Father  Solari 
preach,  and  said  of  him  that  he  usually 
mounted  the  pulpit  with  his  eyes  dimmed 
with  tears,  and  that  he  easily  moved  his 


audience  also  to  tears.  When  he  preached 
on  the  Passion,  he  remained  the  whole 
time  on  his  knees  bathed  in  tears.  He 
was  so  powerful  in  word  that  at  Naples 
where  gambling  was  a  prevalent  vice,  in- 
veterate gamesters  were  known  to  go  and 
hand. over  to  him  their  cards  and  dice, 
and  make  a  confession  full  of  compunc- 
tion. There  was  a  young  man  who  had 
resisted  every  entreaty  to  give  up  a  long 
standing  enmity  until  Father  Solari  took 
him  in  hand,  and  holding  a  crucifix  up 
before  him,  said  so  pathetically  :  "  Will 
you  refuse  this  to  Jesus?  "  that  he  yielded 
at  once.  In  the  confessional  he  was  so 
kind  and  loving  that  all  sorts  of  people 
flocked  to  him.  He  frequently  visited 
the  hospitals  and  prisons,  where  every- 
one wished  to  confess  to  him.  On  his 
way  back  to  the  college  he  was  sure  to 
meet  some  sinners,  whom  he  used  to 
lead  to  a  little  chapel,  where,  after  a  few 
words,  he  would  kiss  the  feet  of  all, 
which  so  won  them  over  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  them  to  make  their 
confession.  In  giving  the  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises he  was  exceedingly  successful,  and 
perhaps  nowhere  were  their  beneficial  re- 
sults seen  to  better  advantage  than  among 
the  three  hundred  boys,  for  the  most  part 
undisciplined  and  wayward,  who  flocked 
to  the  College  of  Benevento,  when  the 
Society  was  restored  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  by  decree  of  Ferdinand  I.,  Sep- 
tember 3,  182 1. 

The  celebrated  Father  Parisf,  S.J.,  who 
was  called  the  Apostle  of  Naples,  used  to 
say  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to 
write  the  life  of  Father  Solari,  because  his 
sanctity  consisted  rather  in  the  perfection 
of  his  interior  life  than  in  any  showy  ex- 
ternal work.  The  sweetest  hours  to  him 
were  those  he  passed  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  his 
custom  to  visit  our  Lord  at  midnight. 
He  was  once  found  as  if  in  ecstasy  before 
the  Tabernacle.  On  one  occasion  he 
distributed  to  the  poor  the  money  given 
him  for  a  journey  of  thirty-  five  miles.  He 
made  the  journey  on  foot  and  fasting,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  his  destination  in 
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Naples,  he  went  without  taking  rest  or 
refreshment  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
chapel  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Sometimes  while  passing  through  the  cor- 
ridors he  would  stop  and  remain  motion- 
less as  if  rapt  in  spirit.  His  love  of  cor- 
poral mortification  was  so  great  that 
superiors  had  to  watch  over  him  to  check 
him.  His  desire  of  the  foreign  missions 
never  deserted  him,  and  when  he  died, 
he  had  been  already  destined  by  the 
General  of  the  Society,  Father  Roothan, 
for  the  Missions  of  the  .^Egean  Sea. 

DEVOTION  TO  THE  SACRED  HEART 
OF  JESUS. 

The  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  is  in  our  day  universal.  Hut  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it, 
had  many  opponents,  although  so  often 
approved  and  defended  by  the  Holy 
See.  The  opposition  came  mainly  from 
the  spirit  of  Jansenism,  which  found 
itself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  the  devotion.  Father  Solari,  when  a 
boy  at  school,  read  the  life  of  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  and  it  was 
probably  the  reading  of  this  book  that 
attracted  him  to  the  Order  which  was 
commissioned  by  our  Lord  to  propagate 
the  devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus.  He 
began  this  apostolate  among  his  fellow 
students  at  the  University  of  Genoa.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  his  attach- 
ment to  the  devotion  and  his  zeal  for  its 
spread  took  very  deep  root  in  his  heart 
during  his  noviceship.  From  that  time 
forward  he  was  accustomed  to  have  fre- 
quently on  his  lips  the  following  verses 
which  he  himself  composed  : 

II  Cuor  del  mio  bene 

Tutt'  arso  d'amore, 

II  Cuor  del  mio  cuore, 

II  Cuor  de  Gesu. 

The  Heart  of  my  Beloved 
All  burns  with  love, 
The  Heart  of  my  heart 
The  Heart  of  Jesus. 

When  he  was  professor,  first  in  Turin 
and  afterwards  at   Naples,  his  school- 


room was  the  field  of  his  apostolic  work. 
The  themes  which  he  set  his  scholars 
always  contained  some  allusion  to  the 
Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  Then,  as 
now,  it  was  the  custom  in  the  colleges  of 
the  Society  to  excite  emulation  among 
the  students  by  dividing  them  into  two 
opposing  camps  of  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians, who  wage  relentless  and  blood- 
less battles  with  pen  and  tongue.  Father 
Solari  substituted  for  the  old  historic 
rivals  the  two  departments  of  Jesus  and 
Mary.  At  Naples  he  placed  a  picture 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  on  the  door  of  his 
class-room,  and  woe  to  the  boy  who 
neglected  to  salute  it  as  he  passed. 

He  continued  the  same  apostolate  in 
the  Roman  College  among  his  fellow- 
students  of  the  Society,  and  their  fervor 
wonderfully  increased.  His  letters  reveal 
this  tender  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 
In  one  written  from  Naples  in  1828  to  a 
relative,  he  says:  "  I  rejoice  with  you 
and  your  sister  that  you  have  propagated 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter.  What  spiritual 
and  temporal  favors  are  in  store  for  you 
and  your  children  !  What  inestimable 
treasures  of  merit  may  you  not  promise 
yourselves  from  the  Divine  Heart,  which 
is  so  pleased  with  this  devotion,  and  has 
promised  to  shower  down  blessings  on 
those  who  practise  and  spread  such  a 
tender  and  excellent  and  fitting  devo- 
tion !  You  could  not,  I  assure  you, 
have  given  me  more  consoling  news  than 
this."  He  then  goes  on  to  treat  at 
length  of  the  many  practical  ways  of 
spreading  the  devotion. 

In  1829  he  wrote  from  Benevento  to 
his  sister  Rose :  "  Be  sure  to  have  a  beau  - 
tiful  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the 
church  of  the  future  Hospice  (an  institu- 
tion he  was  instrumental  in  founding  at 
Chiavari),  exposed  to  public  veneration. 
If  you  love  me,  help  me  to  extend  this 
attractive  devotion,  which  I  long  to  be 
able  to  spread  throughout  the  world, 
coupled  with  that  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Mary." 

In  every  sermon  he  preached  there 
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was  mention  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus.  He  founded  at  Benevento  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
preached  to  its  members  on  the  First 
Friday  of  every  month  with  great  fervor. 
At  recreation  with  those  of  his  com- 
munity he  could  not  speak  of  anything 
but  the  love  of  Jesus ;  and  he  went  so 
far  in  this  that  his  superiors  used  to  re- 
commend him  to  moderate  it.  In  his 
daily  meditation  he  invariably  introduced 
some  point  relating  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 
On  the  very  Friday  morning  when  he 
was  seized  with  his  last  illness,  he 
preached  on  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  such  a  way  that  one  who  heard 
him  wrote:  "  If  your  Reverence  had 
heard  that  sermon  you  would  have  said, 
*  This  is  the  last  sermon  from  Father 
Solari. '  He  made  a  resume  of  his  for- 
mer sermons,  explained  the  nature  of 
solid  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
concluded  with  a  stirring  exhortation  to 
practise  it." 

LAST  ILLNESS  AND  DEATH. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  day  of  his 
death  was  revealed  to  Father  Solari,  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  spoke  many  times  as 
if  he  had  that  knowledge.  He  gives 
some  indication  of  it  in  his  last  letters  to 
his  relatives,  especially  in  one  written  to 
his  mother  in  the  month  of  July,  1829, 
the  month  before  his  death.  He  said 
also  one  day  to  a  lay-brother  of  the  house 
that  he  would  soon  die.  On  the  first 
Friday  of  the  month  of  August,  he  was 
taken  with  a  fever,  the  nature  of  which 
the  doctors  could  not  well  determine,  so 
one  called  it  brain  fever,  another  spotted 
fever,  and  another  nettle-rash.  After 
several  days  he  appeared  to  be  well  again, 
but  it  was  an  illusion  ;  the  spots  disap- 
peared, but  the  disease  was  inwardly 
progressing.  Hie  day  before  his  death, 
he  told  those  about  him  that  the  morrow 
would  be  the  last  day  of  his  life  ;  an 
opinion  that  was  shared  in  by  no  one. 
He  then  called  his  confessor  to  make  his 
last  confession,  and  begged  that  Extreme 
Unction  should  be  administered  to  him. 


The  following  day  all  admitted  that  the 
disease  had  taken  a  change  for  the  worse. 
Notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  his 
stomach,  which  rejected  the  least  thing 
he  took,  he  was  able  to  receive  the  Via- 
ticum. When  he  was  anointed,  he  bade 
farewell  to  many  of  his  brethren,  as  one 
about  to  start  on  a  distant  journey,  and 
then  turned  his  thoughts  heavenward. 
He  joined  in  when  the  prayers  for  the 
dying  were  recited,  and  repeated  to  him- 
self many  ejaculations.  When  the  end 
came  he  laid  his  hands  on  his  breast  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  breathed  his  last, 
with  his  eyes  turned  toward  heaven, 
about  the  hour  of  noon,  on  Thursday, 
August  27,  1829. 

A  missionary  of  the  Precious  Blood 
who  was  present  at  his  death,  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  all  when  he  exclaimed: 
"This  is  the  death  of  a  saint  !"  During 
the  progress  of  his  illness,  the  whole  city 
of  Benevento  was  interested  in  hearing 
the  latest  news  about  him,  and  many 
were  the  prayers  offered  for  his  recovery. 
As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  there  was  uni- 
versal mourning.  At  his  funeral  it  was 
found  necessary  to  put  barriers  around 
the  bier,  so  eager  were  the  people  to 
secure  some  memorial  of  him.  The 
Fathers  who  watched  his  remains,  as  they 
lay  in  an  open  coffin,  were  kept  busy 
touching  them  with  the  rosaries  to  satisfy 
the  devotion  of  the  people.  Some  of 
them  even  sent  candles  afterwards  to  be 
lighted  at  his  grave,  where  many  went  to 
pray  and  weep.  The  Fathers  of  the 
community,  foreseeing  the  honor  that  was 
in  store  for  him  in  after  times,  decided  to 
have  him  buried  in  a  closed  coffin,  such 
as  we  see  in  general  use  nowadays. 

THE  FAME  <>F  HIS  SANCTITY. 

Father  Solari' s  reputation  for  holiness 
was  very  widespread,  even  during  his 
life.  It  was  the  fame  of  his  sanctity 
chiefly  that  drew  great  crowds  to  the 
church  of  the  Society  at  Benevento  when- 
ever it  was  known  that  he  was  to  preach. 
Although  other  Fathers  who  had  some 
claim    to    eloquence     succeeded  him 
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they  never  brought  such  crowds  to  hear 
them.  In  1869,  his  sister  Rose,  accom- 
panied by  her  two  sons,  who  were  priests, 
visited  Henevento,  to  pray  at  his  tomb, 
and  although  forty  years  had  elapsed 
since  his  death,  she  learned  from  some 
aged  canons  who  had  known  him,  how 
his  memory  was  held  in  veneration. 
When  there  was  question  of  receiving 
Father  Solari's  sister  into  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Father 
Minini,  S.J.,  said  to  one  who  consulted 
him  :  *' Certainly,  receive  her,  she  is  the 
sister  of  a  saint,  who  perhaps  will  be  one 
day  venerated  on  the  altar. ' '  His  mother 
used  to  say  to  her  grandchildren,  when 
she  would  show  them  Father  Solari's 
room  :  "Respect  this  room  in  reverence, 
for  it  is  the  room  of  a  saint. "  In  Naples 
he  was  commonly  called  an  angel,  on 
account  of  his  modesty  and  recollection. 
When  there  was  question  of  his  being 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  islands  of  the 
y^gean  Sea,  the  Fathers  of  the  house  de- 
clared that  the  wonders  of  the  apostolate 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  would  be  renewed 
in  him.  Even  during  his  life,  material 
was  collected  for  his  biography  ;  and  a 
Father  in  Benevento  had  such  confi- 
dence in  his  intercession  with  God,  that 
he  begged  a  certain  favor  by  means  of  a 
letter  which  he  placed  in  the  tomb  of 
of  Father  Solari.    The  Rector  of  the 


Jesuit  college  at  Naples,  as  soon  as  he 
learned  of  the  death  of  the  saintly  Father, 
assembled  the  whole  community  and  de- 
clared him  holy  during  life,  at  death,  and 
after  death.  He  and  others  were  of 
opinion  that  his  soul  was  not  detained  in 
Purgatory.  The  Fathers  of  Benevento 
concluded  a  letter,  which  they  wrote  two 
days  after  his  death,  with  these  words  : 
"Everyone  of  us  looks  forward  to  the  day 
which  the  Lord  God  for  His  great  glory 
may  make  manifest." 

That  day  seems  to  be  near  at  hand, 
for  the  preliminary  processes  before  the 
Ordinary  have  been  successfully  gone 
through  at  Benevento  and  Genoa,  and 
the  cause  of  his  Beatification  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Congregation  of  Rites  on 
April  27,  1894.  The  cause  of  Father  So- 
lari will  be  watched  by  all  with  much  in- 
terest on  account  of  his  connection  with 
the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  by 
the  brethren  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  for 
the  additional  reason  that  he  is  the  first 
member  of  the  restored  Society  whose 
cause  has  been  so  far  advanced.  Many 
special  graces  obtained  through  his  inter- 
cession, especially  in  Naples  and  Bene- 
vento, are  reported,  which  are  at  present 
the  subject  of  inquiry  by  ecclesiastical 
authority.  May  this  great  apostle  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  intercede  for  the  Apostle- 
ship  of  Prayer  and  all  its  Associates! 


ASH  WEDNESDAY. 

By  S.   T.  Smith. 

ASHES  of  penance  !    Ashes  of  vain  desires  ! 
Ashes  of  memories,  blown  so  wide  and  far  ! 
Upon  my  brow  before  the  altar  fires, 
The  priestly  hand  hath  traced  the  Stem  and  Bar. 
"  Remember,  thou  !  "  he  said  unto  my  soul, 
"  Thus,  even  thus  shall  end  the  years'  long  roll 
In  ashes  light  as  these,  as  pale,  and  worth 
Less  as  a  sigh.    For  this  God  gave  thee  birth  ? 
Nay  !    For  the  Cross.    And,  as  I  sign  and  seal, 
The  welcomed  Cross  doth  only  wound  to  heal." 
The  welcomed  Cross  !    Be  forty  days  for  me 
Companionship  and  service,  Lord,  with  Thee  ! 
I  bring  the  ashes  of  my  life.    Thy  touch 
Kindles  to  flame  the  love  that  loveth  much. 
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General  Intention 

Recommended  to  our  Prayers 

JE  pray  for  our  priests  continually. 
'  We  join  with  them  in  the 
august  prayer  of  the  Mass,  and 
we  kneel  with  them  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  exposed,  invoking  blessings 
upon  them  through  whose  ministry  we 
have  the  inestimable  blessings  of  Christ's 
Eucharistic  Presence.  Our  eyes  and 
our  hearts  follow  them  as  they  go  about 
their  ways  of  mercy,  and  our  lips  utter 
only  blessings  on  their  work.  Nor  do  we 
forget  them  when  death  deprives  us  of 
their  presence;  we  inscribe  their  names 
where  the  faithful  may  read  them  as  they 
enter  the  house  of  prayer,  and  without 
ceasing  we  sing  our  requiems  on  the 
anniversaries  of  their  departure. 

It  is  right  that  we  should  pray  for  all 
those  who  are  "  ordained  for  men  in 
the  things  that  appertain  to  God,"  since, 
as  our  mediators  with  God,  they  all  must 
offer  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  our  sins.  It 
is,  therefore,  most  proper  and  natural 
that  we  should  pray  unremittingly  for 
priests  whose  occupations  bring  them 
directly  and  constantly  into  contact  with 
ourselves,  whose  lives  and  energies  are 
devoted  to  our  welfare,  and  who  by  a  wise 
constitution  of  the  Church  dwell  in  our 
midst  in  such  close  and  familiar  relations 
with  us  as  to  form  with  us  the  household 
of  the  faith,  shepherds  keeping  their 
flocks  in  the  great  fold  of  the  Chief 
Pastor,  and  able  to  say  for  their  several 
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for  February,  1899. 

by  His  Holiness,  Leo  XIII. 

sheep,  as  He  says  of  all  :  "I  know 
mine  and  mine  know  me." 

A  parish  is  wholly  a  Catholic  creation. 
It  is  so  constituted  as  to  enable  bishops  and 
priests  to  carry  out  the  design  of  Christ 
in  appointing  Peter  to  be  his  Vicar,  with 
the  Apostles,  His  disciples  and  their  suc- 
cessors to  take  His  place  in  extending 
the  benefits  of  the  Redemption  to  souls. 
Its  object  is  to  make  certain  priests  and 
their  assistants  responsible  for  the  salva- 
tion of  a  definite  body  of  people,  to 
whom  they  are  to  give  the  most  careful 
personal  attention.  The  priests  of  a 
parish  are  in  every  case  selected  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop ;  the  parishioners 
usually  are  those  who  dwell  within  a 
certain  district,  also  determined  by  the 
bishop,  though  sometimes  those  who 
dwell  beyond  the  limits  of  a  parish  may 
become  parishioners  by  fulfilling  certain 
conditions  which  the  bishop  again  must 
name.  In  any  case  the  parish  priests 
must  live  among  the  faithful  confided  to 
their  care,  -and  dedicate  their  whole  life 
to  the  welfare  of  the  parish.  As  much 
as  possible  they  are  to  remain  with  their 
several  flocks,  so  as  to  know  them 
thoroughly,  watch  them  growing  from 
infancy  to  mature  age,  study  their  char- 
acters, observe  their  needs,  recognize 
their  various  capabilities,  and  be  ready 
always  to  keep  them  from  error,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling,  to  confirm  them 
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in  virtue,  and  inspire  them  with  zeal. 
The  priest  in  a  parish  is  verily  a  spiritual 
father  to  the  souls  under  his  care,  and 
gladly  do  the  faithful  give  him  this  title, 
and  all  the  love  and  veneration  it  calls  for. 

Since,  therefore,  we  are  always  the 
special  objects  of  their  paternal  solicitude, 
since  we  are  ever  in  their  prayers,  we 
should  not  ask  why  we  are  invited  to  pray 
especially  at  this  time  for  those  for  whom 
we  pray  at  all  times.  Much  as  we  may 
pray  for  them  we  cannot  realize  how 
frequent  and  fervent  our  prayers  for  them 
should  be  without  recalling,  from  time  to 
time,  how  well  they  deserve  and  how 
greatly  they  need  our  prayers,  and  how 
our  own  obligations  of  gratitude  and  piety 
should  move  us  to  make  intercession  for 
them  above  all  other  men. 

The  priests  who  build  up  and  maintain 
our  parishes  deserve  our  special  prayers 
at  all  times,  because  they  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  our  benefit  and  devote  their 
lives  to  labor  for  our  salvation.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  chief  duty  of  the  priesthood, 
which  is  to  offer  up  sacrifices  for  sins, 
they  begin  by  making  their  own  sacrifice, 
leaving  house  and  brethren,  sisters,  father 
and  mother,  wife  and  children,  lands, 
and  all  things,  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
To  be  entirely  conformed  to  Him,  the 
great  High  Priest,  they  leave  home  and 
kindred,  and  go  to  dwell  in  the  company 
of  their  fellow  priests  ;  consecrated  for 
the  exercise  of  divine  worship  and  for 
the  administration  of  holy  things,  they 
withdraw  as  much  as  possible,  not  merely 
from  the  evil  influences  of  the  world,  but 
even  from  its  lawful  and  innocent  asso- 
ciations, lest  anything  earthly  should  dis- 
tract them  from  the  things  that  appertain 
to  God,  lest  the  things  that  are  their  own 
might  keep  them  from  the  things  that  are 
Jesus  Christ's,  and  lest  secular  tjes,  pur- 
suits, or  pleasures  might  hinder  them 
from  working  for  our  good.  They  are 
in  the  world  but  not  of  it,  they  stand 
apart,  not  to  live  solely  for  themselves, 
but  the  better  to  help  us  ;  they  are  never 
aloof  from  us,  because  they  are  constituted 
mediators  between  God  and  n  n. 


The  sacrifice  a  priest  must  make  before 
receiving  Holy  Orders  cannot  be  esti- 
mated by  simply  enumerating  the  things 
he  must  leave  or  forsake.  It  must  be 
measured  by  the  generosity  with  which 
it  is  made,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be 
lifelong,  and  by  the  motive  of  charity 
which  prompts  him  to  make  it  for  others 
as  well  as  for  himself.  Its  earnestness 
also  must  be  considered,  for  it  is  made  in 
all  sincerity  and  with  every  possible 
precaution  to  persevere  in  the  life  of 
privation  thus  begun,  by  sworn  submis- 
sion to  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  and 
other  ecclesiastical  authorities,  by  giving 
up  the  opportunities  of  engaging  in  com- 
mercial life  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  poverty, 
and  by  a  promise,  which  is  considered  as 
binding  as  a  vow,  to  lead  a  life  of  celi- 
bacy, so  as  to  be  forever  and  entirely  free 
to  work  for  God's  glory  and  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls. 

How  well  our  priests  deserve  our  pray- 
ers by  the  sacrifices  they  make  in  order 
to  dedicate  themselves  to  labor  for  our 
welfare,  we  can  only  judge  when  we 
remember  that  no  men  in  the  world  re- 
alize more  clearly  than  they  the  nature 
and  extent  of  that  sacrifice,  experiencing, 
as  they  do,  its  hardships  already  in  their 
seminary  life.  The  sacrifice  once  made, 
the  priest  who  is  to  engage  in  parish 
work  assumes  the  responsibility  and  obli- 
gations of  his  office,  which  also  have  been 
explained  to  him  most  thoroughly  during 
the  seminary  course,  and  put  before  him 
in  the  solitude  ot  retreat  to  be  measured 
and  weighed  solemnly  in  God's  presence, 
so  that  no  man  entering  a  profession  is 
made  to  study  its  responsibilities  as  con- 
scientiously as  our  candidates  for  the 
priesthood.  With  this  clear  knowledge 
of  what  he  is  undertaking  for  our  sake, 
the  young  priest  generously  enters  the 
labors  of  his  vocation,  and  the  experience 
of  each  day  but  makes  his  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility all  the  more  vivid  and  trying, 
and  his  obligations  more  numerous  and 
exacting. 

With  responsibility  comes  labor,  the 
never-ending  lot  of  a  priest  who  gives 
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himself  to  parish  work.    Indeed,  in  cer-   helps  of  divine  grace,  and  the  special 
tain  religious   orders,  the   consecrated   favor  of  divine  providence  for  their  ac- 
term  used  to  designate  a  priest  engaged   complishment.    Difficult  as  they  are  in 
in  parish  duty  is  the   significant  Latin   themselves,  they  are  doubly  so  in  our 
term  operarius,  or  workman  in  the  sanc:   country  where  our  parishes  are  still  but 
tuary  or  pulpit  on  Sunday,  in  the  confes-   quasi  or  missionary  parishes.    With  com- 
sional  or  parochial  office,  in  the  schools  paratively  few  exceptions  they  are  Con- 
or homes  of  his  parishioners  the  rest  of  stantly  changing.     A  parish  is  scarcely 
the  week,  from  early  morning  until  late   built  up  and  completely  established  be- 
at night.  His  night's  rest  often  disturbed,    fore  the  change  begins;  now  it  is  a  change 
and  his  day  laden  with  cares,  he  is  con-   of  parish  limits,  or  new  people  come  to 
stantly  weighed  down  in  body  and  mind,    dwell  within  the  limits,  while  old  parish- 
and  often  unable  from  sheer  fatigue  and   ioners  move  away,  and  this  change  means 
ceaseless  demands  on  his  time,  to  devote   new  requirements,  and  different  resour- 
himself  to  all  his  high  and  holy  tasks  as  ces;  again  a  church  must  be  renovated  or 
he  longs  to  do.    He  is  responsible  for  replaced  by  a  larger  and  finer  struc- 
saving  and  perfecting  every  soul  under  ture,  or  rectory,  school,   society  rooms 
his  care  as  well  as  his  own,  and  instead   and   library   must   be    provided,  and 
of  being  free  to  meditate  and  study  spiri-   in  many  dioceses  all  this  material  work 
tual  books,  or  even  to  prepare  his  ser-   devolves  upon  the  priest:  he  is  thus  made 
mons  properly,  too  frequently  his  very   responsible  for  the  temporal  as  well  as  for 
thanksgiving  after  Holy  Mass  is  inter-   the  spiritual  interests  of  his  parish,  and 
rupted,  and  one  duty  presses  upon  an-   that  one  or  other  of  these  interests  does 
other  so  rapidly  that  he  barely  finds  time  not  suffer  is  due  only  to  the  self-sacrifice 
for  reading  hi6  Office,  and  with  difficulty  and  devotion  with  which  our  pastors  and 
can  recollect  his  thoughts  sufficiently  for  their  assistants  apply  themselves  to  both, 
this  pious  duty.    The  catechism  class  and       Surely  our   parish   priests  need  our 
the  schoolroom,  the  parish  register  and   prayers  quite  as  much  as  they  deserve 
account   books,  the  adornment  of  the   them.    If  their  hands  are  constantly  up- 
sanctuary  and  the  altar,  the  training  of  lifted  in  prayer  for  us,  we  must  needs 
altar  boys,  the  management  of  a  choir,    stand  by  to  keep  them  uplifted  when 
the  direction  of  pious  and  benevolent  human  infirmity  leaves  them  unable  to 
associations,  and  the  constant  adminis-   sustain  their  many  burdens.    They  need 
tration  of  the  sacraments,  baptisms,  mar-   our  prayers  to  keep  up  their  disposition 
riages,  First   Communion  and   Con  fir-   and  desire  for  their  own  and  our  perfec- 
mation  classes,  sick  calls  and  funerals,  the   tion,  when  all  around  them  is  a  world  of 
instruction  of  converts,  and  all  the  special  disorder,  indifference,  lukewarmness,  in- 
cases of  poor  to  be  relieved,  the  distressed  gratitude,    discontent    and  depravity, 
to  be  comforted,  the  afflicted  to  be  con-  They  need  our  prayers  to  sustain  their 
soled,  of  scandals  to  be  averted  or  re-   zeal  in  spite  of  the  discouragement  which 
paired,  of  injustice  to  be  exposed,  of  seizes  their  spirit  when  they  are  left  with- 
crimes  to  be  prevented,  of  wrong  to  be  out  resources  or  cooperation,  and  con- 
righted,  of  virtue  to  be  protected  and   fronted  with  apparent  failure,  or  met  by 
sustained, — these  are  only  the  ordinary  contradiction.     They  need  our  prayers 
tasks  of  a  priestly  life,  not  to  mention  the   to  keep  their  faith  strong  and  vivid,  their 
special  and  extraordinary  occupations  or  confidence  unwavering,  their  prudence 
solicitudes  with  which  every  faithful  priest  at  once  simple  and  wary,  their  fortitude 
is  invariably  charged.  indomitable  and  their  reverence  for  holy 

The  priest's  parochial  duties  are,  there-  things  so  conspicuous,  as  to  compel  and 
fore,  so  numerous  and  so  supernatural  in  justify  the  pious  reverence  we  have  for 
their  nature  as  to  require  extraordinary  them. 


The  Two  Victories. 
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We  might  go  on  forever  enumerating 
the  needs  of  a  priest  in  parish  work  and 
his  titles  to  our  prayers.  When  all  is  said, 
each  one  of  us  can  quietly  recall  the 
special  blessings  we  owe  to  their  minis- 
tration. Suppose  for  a  moment — and 
may  God  avert  the  misfortune  ! — that 
their  number  should  be  lessened,  that 
their  spirit  of  piety  and  zeal  should  fail, 
or  that  they  should  be  taken  from  us,  as 
in  some  European  countries,  or  prevented 
from  devoting  themselves  freely  to  our 
welfare.  Without  making  the  supposition, 
we  have  reason  to  know  too  well  how 
many  of  our  brethren  in  our  own  country 
are  falling  away  from  the  faith  for  want 
of  priests,  and  too  often  we  have  to  de- 
plore the  good  left  undone  and  the  evils 
caused  by  priests  who  are  careless  and 
indolent,  worldly  and  even  faithless  to 
their  holy  calling.  '  *  Like  people,  like 
priest, "  was  a  saying  of  the  prophets,  and 
it  means  that  our  lot  is  bound  up  with 
theirs,  and  that  as  we  depend  on  them 
for  instruction,  example,  and  all  the  sacra- 
mental channels  of  grace,  so  they  in 
turn,  look  to  us  for  our  prayers  and  for 
the  encouragement  afforded  them  by 
our  cooperation  with  them,  and  for  the 


benefits  we  derive  from  their  ministry- 
We  must  therefore  pray  for  the  priests 
who  are  building  and  maintaining  our 
parishes  and  laboring  night  and  day  for 
our  welfare,  that  their  number  may  be  in- 
creased so  that  every  hamlet  in  our  land 
and  in  the  territory  lately  brought  under 
our  control,  may  have  the  blessing  of 
their  ministry,  that  they  may  grow  in  piety 
and  zeal,  and  impart  their  own  spirit  to 
ourselves  so  abundantly  that  the  Catholic 
life,  thus  engendered  and  propagated, 
may  compel  not  only  the  admiration  of 
sectarians  and  unbelievers,  but  also  by 
divine  grace,  their  acceptance  of  our  holy 
faith.  While  blessing  God  for  His  mercy 
in  providing  us  with  so  many  good  and 
zealous  priests,  who  go  about  their  work 
quietly  and  humbly  with  so  much  con- 
solation for  our  souls,  we  must  pray  that 
the  good  work  they  are  doing  may  be 
multiplied  by  the  proper  cooperation  of 
the  laity,  that  their  holy  lives  and  ex- 
ample may  influence  even  those  who  do 
not  believe  as  we  do,  to  recognize  the 
divine  forces  at  work  in  our  holy  religion, 
and  that  God  may  make  every  one  of 
them  "a  faithful  priest,  who  shall  do  ac- 
cording to  my  heart,  and  my  soul." 


THE  TWO 

By 

SOME  years  ago,  I  attended  a  mili- 
tary hospital  in  one  of  our  cities, 
where  self-sacrificing  religious  gen- 
erously devoted  themselves  to  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  wounded.  They  had 
consecrated  their  labors  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  with  the  earnest  supplication  that 
not  one  soldier  confided  to  their  devoted- 
ness  should  leave  this  world  unprepared 
to  appear  before  God.  To  this  end, 
they  had  attached  a  Scapular  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  to  every  bed,  remitting 
with  entire  confidence  each  soul  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Divine  Heart,  while  they 


VICTORIES. 

F.  s. 

lavished  most  tender  cares  on  the  wounds 
of  their  mangled  bodies. 

One  day,  a  young  officer  was  brought 
in,  whose  state  excited  the  deepest  com- 
passion, and  the  efforts  of  the  attending 
physician  to  relieve  him  only  aggravated 
his  excruciating  torture ;  however,  a 
strong  constitution  gave  a  slight  ray  of 
hope.  Morning  and  evening,  the  visits 
of  the  doctor  occasioned  such  acute 
suffering  to  the  patient  that  his  compan- 
ions could  scarcely  bear  to  witness  the 
cruel  operations.  Every  time  his  wounds 
were  probed,  they  were   found  more 
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fatal;  soon  all  hope  was  abandoned,  and 
the  Christian  doctor  expressed  to  the 
gentle  religious  his  wish  that  something 
might  be  done  for  the  soul  of  the  un- 
happy man,  whose  condition  at  this 
moment  was  most  critical.  The  patient 
was  morose  and  insensible  to  every  other 
thought  than  that  of  his  agonizing  pain. 
The  Sister,  at  the  same  time  his  nurse 
and  good  angel,  at  first  sought  only  to 
make  him  endure  patiently  his  awful 
sufferings.  Who  would  not  accept  a 
word  of  kindness  at  such  an  hour? 
What  nature  would  not  incline  towards 
a  religion  which  is  our  only  support  when 
all  else  fails  ?  Instinctively,  the  eyes  of 
the  dying  man  rested  on  the  little  scapu- 
lar suspended  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  As 
he  gazed  on  the  image  of  that  meek  and 
merciful  Heart,  his  cries  of  anguish  and 
distress  were  changed  to  this  touching 
prayer  :  My  God  !  My  God  !  In  spite 
of  his  state  he  still  clung  to  the  hope  of 
life,  but  there  were  moments  when  almost 
in  despair  he  wished  at  any  price  to  end 
his  existence.  One  night  in  a  paroxysm 
of  pain,  he  called  for  some  one  to  shoot 
him  and  thus  free  him  from  such  misery. 
The  Sister  approached  his  bed  and  tried 
by  gentle  words,  drawn  from  the  Sacred 
Heart,  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  his  soul. 
Seeing  him  somewhat  calmer,  she  spoke 
of  the  disquietude  of  the  physician  in  his 
regard,  adding  that  the  interest  she  felt 
in  his  eternal  welfare  would  no  longer 
permit  her  to  dissimulate  the  gravity  of 
his  condition.  ' 4  You  tell  me  there  is  no 
hope  !  "  he  cried.  "  Impossible  !  M  It 
must  be  acknowledged  resignation  was 
difficult  for  a  man  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  already  decorated  with  the  highest 
military  honors  and  captivated  by  the 
seductions  of  the  world.  Danger,  how- 
ever, was  not  immediate.  The  next 
morning  I  visited  him  again,  but  alas  ! 
my  ministry  was  refused.  This  was  a  de- 
lay, but  not  a  defeat,  for  his  soul  was  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  which 
no  one  has  ever  vainly  trusted.  It  should 
certainly  be  a  miracle,  such  as  has  never 
yet  been  wrought,  nor  shall  ever  be  seen, 


if  that  royal  Heart  were  wanting  to  them 
that  rely  upon  its  aid,  or  if  it  did  not 
hasten  to  their  assistance.  Meanwhile  fer- 
vent prayers  ascended  in  the  patient's 
behalf  to  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  and  I 
was  asked  to  make  a  second  attempt. 
Grace  had  done  its  work,  the  Sacred 
Heart  had  triumphed.  The  young 
officer  made  his  confession  with  senti- 
ments of  deep  contrition  and  prepared 
with  true  devotion  for  the  reception  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  Reminiscences  of 
childhood  being  awakened,  carried  him 
back  in  spirit  to  that  happy  day,  when 
for  the  first  and  probably  the  only  time 
in  life,  his  heart  had  been  the  dwelling 
of  his  Saviour.  After  a  fervent  thanks-  ' 
giving  he  renewed  with  great  fervor  the 
promises  of  baptism,  and  when  an  Act 
of  Consecration  to  our  Immaculate 
Mother  was  suggested  to  him,  he  gladly 
acquiesced.  During  this  little  ceremony, 
the  countenance  which  heretofore  had 
worn  an  expression  of  suffering  and  sor- 
row, shone  with  hope  and  joy.  Weak- 
ness gradually  increased,  and  as  the  pallor 
of  death  overspread  his  features,  he 
gently  murmured:  "Oh!  how  good 
God  has  been  to  me!"  and  in  these 
dispositions  passed  from  this  vale  of  tears 
to  bless  eternally  the  infinite  mercy  of 
the  adorable  Heart  of  Jesus. 

Another  miracle  of  mercy  has  recently 
come  under  our  notice  manifesting  again 
the  unlimited  power  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
over  the  most  wayward  of  its  creatures, 
proving  once  more  the  miraculous  virtue 
of  that  little  talisman,  the  Scapular  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

Miss  M.  made  a  practice  of  giving  daily 
to  the  first  person  she  met  a  Scapular  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  One  Friday,  last 
June,  a  man  selling  strawberries  called 
at  her  residence  and  according  to 
her  custom,  she  presented  him  a 
scapular.  At  first  he  appeared  startled, 
but  when  she  told  him  to  put  it  on, 
he  obeyed.  Some  hours  later,  the  man 
returned  to  her  palatial  home,  and  asked 
to  see  Miss  M.  alone,  which  impu- 
dent request  was  refused.    He  mani- 
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fested  such  distress  and  insisted  so  ear- 
nestly that  the  interview  was  permitted, 
the  mother  of  the  young  lady  remaining 
within  calling  distance.  As  Miss  M. 
entered  the  room,  the  visitor  of  the 
morning,  telling  her  not  to  fear,  mysteri- 
ously closed  the  door.  Great  was  her 
surprise  when  the  unhappy  man  informed 
her  that  she  had  that  day  prevented  the 
commission  of  an  enormous  crime,  as  it 
had  been  his  intention  to  kill  his  wife. 
The  dread  deed  consummated,  he 
planned  escape  on  the  first  train  leaving 
the  city.  When  he  placed  the  little 
scapular  on  his  breast,  remorse  seized 
him,  and  some  hours  later  he  determined 
to  seek  his  benefactress,  acknowledge  his 
guilty  design  and  beg  her  to  release  the 
intended  victim,  who  at  that  moment 
was  locked  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  her 
house.  Imploring  light  and  strength 
from  above,  Miss  M.  spoke  to  him  of 
the  love  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus  for  his  im- 
mortal soul,  and  alter  many  fruitless 
attempts,  finally  convinced  him  of  the 


necessity  of  seeking  pardon  in  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance.  A  good  priest,  to 
whom  Miss  M.  recommended  this  poor 
man,  took  a  deep  interest  in  him;  many 
interviews  resulted  in  a  fervent  retreat 
from  which  the  penitent  came  forth  a 
changed  person,  and  has  since  led  an 
edifying  life. 

How  encouraging  are  these  facts  which 
exemplify  the  promises  made  by  our 
dear  Saviour  to  His  faithful  disciple, 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  the  Apostle  of 
Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  who  as- 
sures us  on  the  part  of  her  Divine  Mas- 
ter, that  we  shall  want  for  help  only  when 
His  Heart  shall  want  power!  If,  then, 
these  little  Scapulars  are  as  a  spark  en- 
kindling in  a  soul  the  love  of  the  Heart 
of  Jesus,  bringing  it  back  to  the  sweet 
empire  of  grace,  with  what  zeal  should 
we  not  spread  them,  recalling  the  words 
of  our  Lord  Himself:  "  Those  who  pro- 
pagate this  devotion  shall  have  their 
names  written  in  My  Heart,  and  they 
shall  never  be  effaced." 


THE  BOY  SAVERS. 

Juvenile  Use  of  Billiards,  Pool  and  Cards. 


LAST  month,  we  outlined  a  delence 
for  those  who  would  offer  the 
above  pastimes  to  lads  in  their 
teens.  Opponents  cry  "  away  with  such 
games  ;  they  will  lead  our  boys  to 
saloons."  On  the  contrary,  provide 
these  games,  say  we,  and  thus  prevent 
young  people  from  filling  saloons. 

Concerning  billiards  and  pool  in  par- 
ticular; there  is  a  fact,  generally  un- 
noticed and  unknown  by  critics  :  these 
amusements  usually  excite  no  permanent 
interest,  but  merely  a  short-lived,  though 
passionate  attachment.  A  little  practice 
at  driving  billiard  balls  eliminates  from 
the  game  much  of  the  delectable  element 
of  chance,  and  develops  something  un- 
pleasantly suggestive  of  skilled  labor.  As 
we  were  once  informed  by  a  retired  ex- 


pert of  fifteen  summers,  14  when  a  feller 
gits  so  he  knows  how  ter  make  shots,  de 
fun  is  most  gone." 

Amusement  seekers  soon  tire  of  the 
cue,  as  saloon  proprietors  well  know, 
hence,  these  unworthies  usually  regard 
cushioned  games,  not  as  permanent  fix- 
tures but  in  the  light  of  passing  novelties. 
Saloon  tables  are  great  travellers.  A 
dozen  of  them  trundled  about  town, 
halting  now  at  this  bar,  and  again  at 
another,  like  Indian  strategists,  take  on 
semblance  of  great  numbers  by  simply  re- 
appearing in  several  different  places.  In 
Young  Men's  Clubs,  also,  the  above  two 
games  frequently  pall,  and  to  the  extent 
of  suffering  exclusion.  Indeed,  the  boys' 
rendezvous  would  have  to  relate  similar 
experience,  only  for  its  sustained  copious 
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influx  of  new  members,  all  of  whom  be- 
gin by  enthusiastically  contemplating  the 
green  table  surface  as  if  a  most  delicious 
oasis  amidst  the  arid  deserts  of  life. 

Conjointly  with  this,  consider  another 
feature  of  the  situation  :  By  consenting 
to  saloon  monopoly  over  these  innocent 
games,  you  drive  the  vast  majority  of  even 
God-fearing,  young  men  into  drinking 
places  for  that  trial  of  the  cue  which  they 
will  inevitably  make.  Be  not  deceived  by 
imagining  that  boys  can  be  successfully 
turned  against  future  patronage  of  the 
amusements  in  question.  They  grow  up 
with  pleasing  anticipations  concerning 
these  choice  games  that  4 '  the  men  play/ 
and  in  passing  glistening  doors,  give  eager 
heed  to  the  wondrous,  clicking  balls.  A  fter 
a  few  years,  these  young  auditors  will  be- 
gin their  pool  noviceship — to  be  pro- 
fessed, at  least  for  a  season  or  two — and 
the  period  thus  occupied  will  find  them 
saloon  habitues. 

Therefore,  observers  are  thoughtlessly 
and  needlessly  horrified  that,  in  a  pure 
moral  atmosphere,  lads  of  thirteen  crowd 
about  pool  tables.  The  earlier  this,  the 
better.  The  vast  majority  of  our  boys 
will  soon  tire  of  the  cue:  let  them,  there- 
fore, have  full  use  of  the  same,  and  be 
done  with  it  be/ore  reaching  the  age  that 
admits  into  drinking  resorts.  Let  them 
in  early  years  "  work  off  the  fever,"  and 
thus  become  immunes,  able  to  withstand 
climatic  moral  evils  of  social  life. 

No  doubt,  through  juvenile  attach- 
ment to  the  cue,  an  occasional  lad  ends 
sadly  enough,  by  permanently  accepting 
saloon  hospitality,  just  as  vaudeville 
actors  of  low  type  sometimes  begin  de- 
velopment in  school  theatricals,  but  be 
assured  that,  while  one  youth  may  lapse 
from  early  billiards  or  pool  to  alcoholism, 
a  dozen  of  his  companions  obtain  happy 
satiety  of  these  games  which  averts  their 
otherwise  inevitable  patronage  of  saloons. 

The  foregoing  reasoning,  confidently 
advanced  regarding  amusements  that 
quickly  pall,  is  not,  however,  applicable 
to  cards.  These  latter  remain  a  joy  for- 
ever, because  always  handy,  while  de- 


pendent less  on  skilful  play  than  on 
Dame  Fortune's  favors  bestowed  in  shuf- 
fling and  deal. 

The  situation  thus  created  is  more 
serious  than  the  one  just  considered. 
Cardplay  in  general  certainly  inclines  to 
cardplay  in  the  saloon;  and,  do  what  you 
will,  cards  boys  are  going  to  play.  Posi- 
tive restrictions  on  this  point  only  alien- 
ate the  youthful  crowd.  The  most  that 
can  be  done  is  to  check  the  game  very 
considerably  by  inducing  its  patrons  to 
interest  themselves  in  other  forms  of 
amusement. 

The  club  that  excludes  cards  suffers 
disastrous  lack  of  membership;  hence  we 
advise  a  policy  of  toleration,  if  only  to 
secure  the  following  that  is  to  be  led  into 
new  fields  of  recreation.  Gambling  must, 
of  course,  be  under  severest  ban,  but 
legitimate  play  should  be  mercifufly  per- 
mitted in  the  interest  of  many  boys  ready 
to  suffer  expatriation  out  of  loyalty  to 
their  favorite  game. 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  such  liber- 
ality will  increase  the  local  contingent  of 
card  devotees.  On  the  contrary,  since 
a  well  equipped  club  actively  weans  boys 
from  objectionable  sports,  less  attention 
will  be  given  to  spades  and  diamonds 
when  all  of  their  young  patrons  flock  to 
the  rendezvous,  and  there  learn  to  play 
at  something  else;  but  card  games  will 
not  decrease  as  long  as  players,  debarred 
from  the  amusement  centre,  are  returned 
to  former  haunts,  which  offer  scarcely 
any  indoor  diversion  save  this  very  one 
that  ought  to  be  checked. 

While  undertaking  at  once  to  permit 
and  discourage  cards,  the  writer  has^ 
found  great  advantage  in  obliging  mem- 
bers to  carry  their  playing  packs  to  and 
from  the  club;  this  arrangement  saves 
trouble  for  attendants,  while  rendering 
the  greater  service  of  gently  directing 
youthful  visitors  to  safer  amusements. 

In  the  present  instance  chronic  boyish 
heedlessness,  for  once,  serves  a  purpose. 
Tell  a  lad  that  cards  may  not  be  used  in 
the  rooms,  and  he  will  become  a  deserter 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  them.    On  the 
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other  hand,  effusively  bid  him  to  bring 
his  own  cards,  for  play,  to  the  rooms,  and 
half  of  the  time,  out  of  forge  tfu  In  ess,  he 
and  his  chums  will  arrive  in  empty- 
handed  readiness  for  other  pastimes.  In 
this  way,  cards,  even  left  idle  at  home, 
become  contributory  to  the  cultivation  of 
amusements  of  better  class.  Sometimes 
they  lead  to  such  pursuits  as  music,  light 
reading,  etc. ,  in  other  instances,  by  de- 
veloping taste  for  gymnastics  and  general 
athletics,  they  place  still  stronger  barriers 
to  saloon  frequentation. 

We  believe  the  foregoing  arguments 
justify  boyish  use  of  billiards,  pool  and 
cards,  even  when  associated  religious  in- 
fluences are  not  at  all  considered.  How- 
ever, our  position  becomes  immeasurably 
stronger  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 

DE  GAUDIIS  PARADISI. 

Attributed  to  Saint  Augustine. 

Ad  perennis  vitae  fontem 
Mens  sitivit  avida, 
Claustra  carnis  praesto  frangi 
Clausa  quaerit  anima, 
Gliscit,  ambit,  eluctatur 
Exul  frui  patria. 

Dum  pressuris  ac  serumnis 
Se  gemit  obnoxium, 
Quam  amisit,  dum  deliquit, 
Contemplatur  gloriam, 
Praesens  malum  auget  boni 
Perditi  memoriam. 

Nam  quis  promat  summae  pacis 

Quanta  sit  laetitia, 

Ubi  vivis  margaritis 

Surgunt  aedificia, 

Auro  celsa  micant  tecta, 

Radiant  triclinia. 

Solis  gemmis  pretiosis 
Haec  structura  nectitur  ; 
Auro  mundo,  tanquam  vitro, 
Urbis  via  sternitur, 
Abest  limus,  deest  fimus, 
Lues  nulla  cernitur. 


games  in  question  are  of  unspeakable  ad- 
ditional value  as  attractions  to  a  Catholic 
recreation  centre,  wherein  religion  and 
morality  are  actively  cultivated. 

It  seems,  then,  a  deplorable  mistake 
that  the  best  of  indoor  pastimes  should 
be  surrendered,  with  anathema,  to  the 
evil  one,  because  he  has  power  to  set 
them  up  within  the  "wide  gate,"  and 
on  the  "broad  way  that  leadeth  to  de- 
struction." Rather,  let  God's  children 
reclaim  what  is  really  their  own.  Let 
them  thwart  the  enemy  by  placing  inno- 
cent amusements — for  cheer  and  encour- 
agement, for  temporal  support  and  spirit- 
ual gain — beside  the  "narrow  gate," 
and  along  the  *  *  straight  path  that 
leadeth  to  life. ' ' 


THE  JOYS  OF  PARADISE. 

Translation. 

For  the  fount  of  life  eternal 
Panteth  the  enamored  soul, 
From  its  bonds  th'  imprisoned  spirit 
Seeketh  freedom  of  control, 
Exiled  here  it  turns  and  flutters, 
Struggling  for  its  native  goal. 

When  'neath  trial  and  confusion, 
Pressed  by  misery  and  pain, 
It  beholds  its  glory  clouded, 
By  the  breath  of  deadly  bane, 
Present  evil  but  enhanceth 
Memory  of  a  perished  gain. 

Who  can  voice  the  joy  surpassing 
Of  that  endless  peace  supreme, 
Where  the  living  pearls  of  beauty 
In  the  lofty  dwellings  gleam, 
Where  the  spacious  halls  and  mansions 
With  a  golden  glory  stream? 

Precious  are  the  gems  compacted 
In  that  palace,  stone  on  stone, 
Purest  gold  like  unto  crystal 
Is  upon  the  highway  strown 
Free  of  dust  and  spotless  ever, 
For  no  darkening  stain  is  known. 
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Hiems  horrens,  aestas  torrens 
Illic  numquam  aeviunt, 
Flos  perpetuus  rosarum 
Ver  agit  perpetuum, 
Cadent  lilia,  rubescit 
Crocus,  sudat  balsam um. 

Virent  prata,  vernant  sata, 
Rivi  mellis  influunt, 
Pigmentorum  spirit  odor, 
Liquor  et  aromatum. 
Pendent  poma  floridorum 
Non  lapsura  nemorum. 

Non  alternat  luna  vices, 
Sol  vel  cursus  siderum, 
Agnus  est  felicis  urbis 
Lumen  inocciduum, 
Nox  et  tempus  desunt  ei, 
Diem  fert  continuum. 

Nam  et  sancti  quique  velut 
Sol  praeclarus  rutilant, 
Post  triumphum  coronati 
Mutuo  coniubilant, 
Et  prostrati  pugnas  hostis 
lam  securi  numerant. 

Omne  labe  defaxati 
Carnis  bella  nesciunt, 
Caro  facta  spiri talis 
Et  mens  unum  sentiunt, 
Pace  multa  perfruentes 
Scandalum  non  perferunt. 

Mutabilibus  exuti 
Repetunt  originem, 
Et  praesentem  veritatis 
Contemplantur  speciem. 
Hinc  vitalem  vivi  fontis 
Hauriunt  dulcedinem. 

Inde  statum  semper  idem 
Existendi  capiunt, 
Clari,  vividi,  jucundi 
Nullis  patent  casibus, 
Absunt  morbi  semper  sanis, 
Senectus  juvenibus. 

Hinc  perenne  tenent  esse, 
Nam  transire  transiit, 
Inde  virent,  vigent,  florent : 
Corruptela  corruit, 
Immortalitatis  vigor 
Mortis  jus  absorbuit. 


Blighting  Winter,  burning  Summer 
There  no  longer  hold  their  sway, 
Spring  perpetual  bright  with  roses, 
Bloometh,  knowing  no  decay  : 
Lilies  glisten,  crocus  gleameth, 
Balsam  sendeth  perfumed  spray. 

Verdant  are  the  springing  meadows 
And  the  honied  rivers  flow, 
Odors  breathe  their  sweet  aroma 
As  the  spicy  breezes  blow, 
In  the  groves,  with  fruit  unfailing, 
Leafy  boughs  are  bending  low. 

There  no  fickle  moon  appeareth, 
Nor  do  planets  speed  their  way, 
For  the  Lamb  is  light  undying 
Of  that  happy  land  alway, 
Night  and  time  are  ever  banished 
For  'tis  never  ending  day. 

There  the  saints  in  light  supernal 
As  a  glorious  sun-burst  shine, 
Crowned  triumphant  then,  exulting 
In  an  ecstacy  divine, 
They  recount  their  glorious  conquests 
With  the  raging  foe  in  line. 

Free  from  stain,  their  battle  over, 
E'en  the  flesh  is  glorified; 
Flesh  transfigured,  with  the  spirit, 
Doth  in  harmony  abide, 
Peaceful  with  a  holy  stillness 
Troubled  by  no  sinful  tide. 

Freed  from  weight  of  all  mutation, 
To  their  source  they  swiftly  rise, 
On  the  Face  of  Truth  eternal 
Gazing  with  enraptured  eyes, 
Thence  to  draw  reviving  sweetness 
From  the  fount  of  Paradise. 

They  rejoice  in  changeless  being, 
Glory  in  a  steadfast  will, 
Lit  with  vivifying  rapture, 
Subject  to  no  passing  ill, 
Sickness  flying,  health  undying, 
Though  eternal,  youthful  still, 

Thus  they  have  perennial  being, 
For  transition  now  is  o'er, 
Thus  they  flourish,  bloom  and  flower, 
Ne'er  decaying,  as  of  yore. 
Strong  with  an  immortal  vigor, 
Death  is  conquered  evermore. 
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Qui  scientem  cuncta  sciunt 
Quid  nescire  nequeunt, 
Nam  et  pectoris  arcana 
Penetrant  alterutrum 
Unum  volunt,  unum  nolunt, 
Unitas  et  mentium. 

Licet  cuiquam  sit  diversum 
Pro  labore  meritum, 
Caritas  hoc  facit  suum, 
Quod  dum  amat  alterum, 
Proprium  sit  singulorum 
Fit  commune  omnium. 

Ubi  corpus,  illic  jure 
Congregantur  aquilae  ; 
Quo  cum  angelis  et  sanctae 
Recreantur  animae, 
Uno  pane  vivunt  cives 
Utriusque  patriae. 

Avidi  et  semper  pleni, 
Quod  habent  desiderant, 
Non  satietas  fastidit, 
Neque  fames  cruciat, 
Inhiantes  semper  edunt 
Et  edentes  inhiant. 

Novas  semper  melodias, 
Vox  meloda  concrepat, 
Et  in  jubilum  prolata, 
Mulcent  aures  organa, 
Digna  per  quern  sunt  victores 
Regi  dant  praeconia. 

Felix  cceli  quje  praesentem 
Regem  cernit  anima, 
Et  sub  sede  spectat  alta 
Orbis  volvi  machinam 
Solem,  lunam  et  globosa 
Cum  planetis  sidera  ! 

Christe,  palma  bellatorum, 
Hoc  in  municipium 
Introduc  me  post  solutum 
Militare  cingulum, 
Fac  consortem  me  donetur 
Beatorum  civium  ! 

Probes  vires  inexhausto 

Laboranti  praelio  ; 

Nec  quietem  post  procinctum 

Deneges  emerito, 

Teque  merear  potiri 

Sine  fine  praemio. 


Knowing  Him  who  knoweth  all  things, 
In  all  knowledge  they  delight, 
E'en  the  secret  of  each  bosom, 
Charmeth  now  each  ravished  sight, 
One  in  mind,  in  will,  in  spirit, 
They  in  all  of  good  unite. 

"  Star  shall  differ,"  for  the  glory 

Is  apportioned  to  the  pain, 

But  in  bond  of  sweet  communion, 

Charity  doth  so  ordain, 

That  the  treasure  each  possesseth 

Shall  enrich  the  common  gain. 

To  the  body  flock  the  eagles, 
For  the  royal  feast  is  spread, 
Saints  and  Angels  rest  together, 
On  celestial  bounty  fed; 
Citizens  of  earth  and  heaven, 
Seek  the  one  life-giving  bread. 

Famished  yet  restored  with  plenty, 
What  they  have  they  yet  desire, 
Sated,  yet  they  languish  never, 
Nor  doth  hunger  ever  tire. 
Ever  longing  they  are  feasting, 
Yet  to  feast  they  still  aspire. 

Songs  of  melody  enchanting 
Their  melodious  voices  raise, 
String  and  psaltery  are  mingled 
With  the  jubilee  of  lays, 
Offering  to  the  King  eternal 
Homage  of  the  victor's  praise. 

Happy  soul  to  whom  the  vision 
Of  the  Heavenly  King  is  known, 
Who  hath  seen  the  vast  creation 
Circling  'neath  His  lofty  throne, 
Sun  and  moon  and  sphery  splendor 
In  their  varied  beauty  shown. 

Thou,  O  Christ,  the  palm  of  battle, 
Lead  me  to  Thy  land  of  rest, 
When  I  shall  have  loosed  the  sword-belt, 
Cast  the  buckler  from  my  breast, 
Make  me  sharer  in  the  guerdon 
Thou  bestowest  on  the  blest. 

Prove  the  valor  of  Thy  warrior 
When  the  din  of  war  is  rife, 
But  refuse  not  sweet  refreshment 
To  the  victor  after  strife, 
Be  Thyself  my  prize  eternal, 
Thou,  my  everlasting  life. 
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The  Annunciation. 


ST.  LUKE  explains  this  mystery  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel. 
And  in  the  sixth  month  [after 
the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist],  the  Angel 
Gabriel  was  sent  from  God  into  a  city  of  be  impossible  with  God. 


in  the  house  of  Jacob  forever.  And 
of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end. 

And  Mary  said  to  the  Angel  : 
How  shall  this  be  done  because  I 
know  not  man  ? 

And  the  Angel  answering  said  to 
her  :  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
most  High  shall  overshadow  thee, 
and  therefore  also  the  Holy  which 
shall  be  born  of  thee,  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God. 

And  behold  thy  cousin  Elizabeth,  she 
also  hath  conceived  a  son  in  her  old  age; 
and  this  is  the  sixth  month  with  her  that 
is  called  barren  :    Because  no  word  shall 


Galilee  called  Nazareth.  To  a  virgin  es- 
poused to  a  man  whose  name  was  Joseph, 
and  the  virgin's  name  was  Mary. 

And  the  Angel  being  come  in,  said 
unto  her  :  Hail  full  of  grace  :  The  Lord 
is  with  thee  :  Blessed  art  thou  among 
women. 

Who  having  heard,  was  troubled  at 
the  saying,  and  thought  with  herself  what 
manner  of  salutation  this  should  be. 

And  the  Angel  said  to  her :  Fear 
not,  Mary,  for  thou  hast  found  grace  with 
God.  Behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy 
womb,  and  shalt  bring  forth  a  son,  and 
thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus: 

He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  the  most  High,  and  the 
Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne 
of  David  his  father  :  and  he  shall  reign 
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And  Mary  said  :  Behold  the  handmaid 
of  the  Lord,  be  it  done  to  me  according 
to  thy  word,  and  the  Angel  departed  from 
her. 

The  mystery,  known  as  the  Annuncia- 
tion, is,  therefore,  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God.  The  Second  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  the  Eternal  Word  of  the 
Father,  His  Only  Begotten  Son,  born  of 
Him  before  all  ages,  was  made  flesh  in 
the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  as- 
suming our  human  nature  in  its  integrity, 
a  body  and  soul,  real  and  in  all  things 
endowed  like  ours,  and  made  it  truly  His 
own,  uniting  it  so  closely  to  His  divine 
nature,  without,  however,  confounding 
the  two,  that  it  could  be  truly  called 
His  own  body,  and  the  Virgin  Mother  of 
whom  He  was  born  the  Mother  of  God. 
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EDITORIAL. 


INDIVIDUALISM  VS.  UNITY. 

"Meanwhile  Rome  remains  calm  and 
undisturbed,  logically  rejecting  the  indi- 
vidualism that  a  persecuting  Protestan- 
tism first  scorned  and  then  embraced," 
are  Dr.  De  Costa's  own  words,  as  re- 
ported in  the  daily  papers  of  December 
12.  Which  means  that  the  Catholic 
Church  log  i -ally  rejects  selfishness  in 
every  form  in  which  it  can  manifest 
itself,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  private 
judgment  or  in  the  excessive  attachment 
to  one's  own  will  to  the  oversight,  and 
often  to  the  positive  injury,  of  others. 
Logically  is  not  the  word  here,  though  it 
does  express  part  of  the  fact  ;  the  Church 
rejects  individualism  instinctively,  as  the 
source  of  every  breach  of  God's  great 
law  of  love,  and  as  the  cause  of  disunion 
among  the  members  of  Christ.  The 
right  of  the  individual  she  protects,  and 
she  promotes  in  every  way  the  personal 
development  of  each  of  her  subjects  ;  in- 
deed, the  more  one  submits  to  her  laws 
and  ordinances,  the  more  completely  is  the 
individual  character  preserved  and  per- 
fected. It  is  not  individuality  that  she 
seeks  to  suppress,  but  individualism,  or 
the  selfishness  which  aims  at  imposing 
one's  views  on  others,  and  at  making 
them  contribute  to  one's  own  advance- 
ment without  due  regard  to  the  common 
welfare  and  progress.  Protestantism, 
which  is  individualism  in  the  extreme, 
may  well  regret  having  embraced  a  prin- 
ciple, which  has  produced  so  many  hope- 
lessly divided  sects,  and  even  within 
each  sect  such  hopeless  disunion  among 
ministers  and  members. 
172 


A3  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

4  '  They  never  descend  to  sensational- 
ism ;  institutional  methods  are  not  popu- 
lar with  them.  They  insist  upon  parish 
limits,  and  compel  their  people  to  respect 
them.  They  require  all  attendants  upon 
their  churches  to  give.  They  invest  the 
Mass  with  a  sacred ness  that  no  Catholic 
thinks  of  disregarding.  They  exalt  the 
altar  and  bring  the  confessional  into  the 
foreground,  and  by  a  system  carefully 
articulated  and  consistently  put  into 
practice,  they  keep  their  adherents  closely 
tied  to  the  church  and  carry  on  a  suc- 
cessful propaganda  among  Protestants. ' ' 
So  spoke  a  Moderator  of  a  Presbyterian 
Assembly,  quoted  by  Dr.  De  Costa,  in 
his  tirade  against  Protestantism  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer, Sunday  evening,  December  12. 
And  the  Presbyterian  Moderator  says 
much  that  is  true,  and  discerns  very  well, 
from  a  natural  point  of  view,  some  of 
the  causes  of  the  vitality  of  our  holy 
religion.  This  is  precisely  the  trouble. 
These  well  meaning  men  either  do  not 
understand  what  is  meant  by  a  superna- 
tural religion,  or  they  deal  with  all  relig- 
ious belief  as  if  it  were  of  purely  human 
origin.  Still  we  may  hope  that  either 
they,  or  others  prompted  by  their  utter- 
ances, will  be  led  to  investigate  the  truly 
divine  origin  and  character  of  a  church 
whose  mere  external  discipline  excites 
such  admiration. 

THE  CATHOLIC'S  BEST  ARGUMENT. 

Apparently,  Dr.  De  Costa  is  right,  be- 
cause Protestants  cannot  agree  on  any- 
thing, even  on  the  fact  that  their  at- 
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tempt  to  make  a  religion  is  a  failure.  The 
Rev.  F.  D.  Luddington,  of  Shelton 
Baptist  Church,  Derby,  Connecticut, 
contradicted  the  New  York  divine,  and 
said  so  many  outrageous  things  against 
the  Catholic  Church  that  his  own  con- 
gregation rose  up  against  him,  and  his 
resignation  is  now  before  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  his  church.  Pending  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  resignation,  the  poor  man 
has  been  burned  in  effigy  in  various  parts 
of  Derby,  Shelton  and  Ansonia,  as  the 
New  York  Herald  of  January  4,  reports. 
The  people  in  these  cities  know  too  well 
the  virtue  of  the  Catholic  women  in  their 
communities  to  tolerate  Mr.  Ludding- 
ton's  slanderous  reflections  on  their  vir- 
tue, as  reported  in  the  local  newspaper, 
the  Evening  Sentinel  for  December  19. 
Meantime,  the  two  ministers  are  reported 
to  be  exchanging  letters,  and  the  news- 
papers hint  that  the  Derby  preacher  may 
have  to  answer  in  a  suit  for  slander.  It 
is  consoling  to  know  that  the  people  are 
so  much  better  informed  and  fair-minded 
than  their  ministers,  and  that  the  Catho- 
lics of  Connecticut  generally  command 
such  respect.  If  heresy  spreads,  the 
ministers  are  to  blame;  the  good  lives  of 
Catholics  are  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  our  holy  religion. 

OUR  SALVATION  ARMY. 

We  shall  not  need  our  army  chaplains 
much  longer  ;  some  of  our  generals  and 
colonels  are  ready  to  take  their  places. 
It  simplifies  things  to  combine  in  one 
and  the  same  person,  spiritual  and  civil 
authority  It  is  edifying,  indeed,  to  see 
our  army  officers  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  men,  but  we 
do  not  understand  why  officers  only 
should  feel  inspired,  or  take  upon  them- 
selves the  religious  advancement  of  the 
troops.  Since  this  vocation  is  usually 
considered  to  come  from  above,  why 
should  not  some  of  the  men  preach  to 
their  officers  ?  Since  there  is  question  of 
providing  religious  instruction  and  min- 
istry not  only  for  the  army,  but  also  for 
the  benighted  Porto  Ricans,  Cubans  and 


Filipinos,  at  present  under  our  care,  may 
it  not  be  that  our  private  soldiers  will  be 
needed  and  that  they  will  suffice  to 
evangelize  the  natives  in  their  respective 
territories?  It  would  be  so  economical 
and  effective  in  every  way  to  have  religion 
preached  by  the  men  whom  we  send  to 
police  the  islands. 

NOT  TOO  BAD  FOR  USE. 

It  seems  that  after  all  the  monks  in  the 
Philippines  were  not  so  bad,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Herald,  "one  of 
the  most  well  informed  [sic]  men  in 
Spain,"  says  that  all  they  did  was  to 
make  the  islands  a  "monastic  colony, 
the  enormous  profits  of  which  went  to 
Rome  and  into  the  hands  of  chiefs  of 
various  orders  which  exploited  the  archi- 
pelago." The  Universities  in  Manila 
"distributed  every  year  a  great  quantity 
of  diplomas  to  the  natives,  who  thus 
regarded  themselves  as  young  literary 
men."  .  .  .  The  monks  filled  the 
empty  heads  of  the  Tagalos  with  the 
theory  of  Roman  law  and  the  philosophy 
of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas.  Ma- 
sonic lodges  and  Spanish  liberal  demo- 
cratic newspapers  quickly  transformed 
this  kind  of  learning  into  revolutionary 
aspirations  and  protests  against  an  insup- 
portable theocratic  domination."  That 
was  all;  and  since  they  constitute  a  power 
in  the  country,  they  could  be  utilized, 
"but  their  sphere  of  action,  he  thought, 
should  be  limited  to  purely  religious  and 
moral  functions."  As  if  it  were  not  a 
religious  function  to  teach,  and  to  fill  the 
empty-headed  Tagalos  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas. 
With  all  this  lofty  knowledge,  and  with 
the  inner  light  and  lectures  of  the  lodge- 
room,  which,  we  presume,  will  also  be 
utilized,  why  concern  ourselves  about  the 
highly  cultivated  Filipino,  unless,  indeed, 
we  mean  to  profit  by  his  knowledge  of 
Roman  law,  and  his  readings  in  the  Doc- 
tors of  the  Church,  as  we  hope  to  profit 
by  the  material  products  of  his  native 
soil? 
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CAPTIVE  TURNED  CONQUEROR. 

The  most  well  informed  Spaniard  who 
spoke  with  the  correspondent  was  not  al- 
together wrong  in  his  tribute  to  the  high 
grade  of  education  given  by  the  monks  in 
Manila,  but  he  expressed  himself  as 
ignorantly  on  this  point  as  on  every 
other.  The  Independent,  in  an  editorial 
on  "The  Educational  Outlook/ '  in  its 
issue  of  December  29,  pays  the  following 
tribute  to  the  higher  education  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  which  is 
quite  remarkable  after  all  we  have  been 
hearing  the  past  year  about  Spanish 
ignorance  and  dread  of  civilization 
generally. 

"It  is  important,"  the  Independent 
says,  "at  this  moment  in  our"  national 
life  to  emphasize  the  claims  of  higher 
education.  We  have  had  much  to  do 
with  training  inferior  peoples,  but  in  our 
new  possessions  we  encounter  an  un- 
familiar class.  For  ages  they  have  been 
in  contact  with  a  civilization  in  which 
higher  education  has  been  honored  and 
fostered.  The  leaders  in  all  the  con- 
quered islands,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippines,  are  familiar  with,  and 
many  of  them  are  formed  upon,  the  hu- 
manities; they  have  intellectual  standards 
by  which  to  measure  us.  Moreover,  we 
shall  come  in  touch  with  foreign  diplo- 
mats in  respect  to  matters  that  have  to 
be  settled  by  historical  precedent  rather 
than  upon  a  broad  basis  of  principle. 
Knowledge,  comprehensive  and  minute, 
must  supplement  the  natural  aptitudes 
which  have  heretofore  been  the  chief  re- 
liance of  our  diplomacy. ' ' 

So  the  new  territories,  which  we  shall 
in  all  likelihood  annex  as  colonies,  under 
the  pretext  of  civilizing  them,  will  force 
and  help  us  to  improve  our  own  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  we  are  so  far 
emerging  from  the  conceit  of  ignorance 
as  to  admit  that  we  have  much  to  learn 
from  our  elders. 

ONLY  ONE  INSTANCE. 

The  Rev.  T.  J.  Earley,  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  of  the  Borough  of  Richmond, 


New  York,  has  succeeded  in  having  a 
public  school  teacher  reprimanded  and 
punished  for  making  remarks  and  criti- 
cisms in  her  class  of  history  which  were 
both  untrue  and  prejudicial  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  Even  had  she  escaped  pun- 
ishment, Father  Earley  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  how  defective  and 
dangerous  is  any  school  system  which  en- 
gages teachers  who  neither  know  nor  re- 
spect a  doctrine  which  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  the  branch  of  a  science  they 
are  employed  to  teach.  Father  Earley 
has  also  succeeded  in  convincing  a  num- 
ber of  Catholic  parents  that  they  cannot 
send  their  children  to  the  public  schools 
without  taking  extraordinary  precautions 
to  preserve  them  from  shipwreck  in  their 
faith,  and  he  has  put  clearly  on  record 
another  instance  of  the  abuses  in  our 
much- cherished  school  system,  which 
even  some  pastors,  who  persist  in  prais- 
ing it,  will  do  well  to  examine. 

A  FIELD  POR  PADDI5T5. 

If  we  cannot  appreciate  the  benefits 
of  educating  our  children  in  Catholic 
schools,  and  the  importance  of  helping 
pastors  to  make  these  as  good  as  we  de- 
sire to  see  them,  we  should  at  least  take 
the  trouble  to  know  something  of  the  de- 
fects in  the  public  school  system,  which 
commonly  receives  such  indiscriminate 
praise.  A  Western  educator  has  lately 
shown  the  weak  points  of  the  system  as 
applied  in  the  Empire  City,  and  though 
some  members  of  our  school  board  re- 
sent his  attack,  they  are  painfully  aware 
that  the  Mayor  of  the  city  has  the  same 
opinion  of  many  of  their  methods  as  their 
Western  critic.  The  sensible  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  of  our  public  schools 
are  raising  an  outcry  against  educational 
fads.  That  the  abuse  is  prevalent  in 
more  than  one  city  we  can  judge  from  the 
repeated  charges  of  our  local  newspapers, 
which  are  well  summarized  in  the  editorial 
of  the  Independent  quoted  above  : 

"  One  of  the  chief  causes  for  alarm  in 
respect  to  the  public  schools  is  the  ten- 
dency to  make   them  an  experimental 
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field  for  faddists.  Unfortunately,  even 
superintendents  are  found  in  this  class, 
and  may  sacrifice  the  interest  of  a  whole 
generation  in  the  pursuit  of  crude  fan- 
tasies, psychological,  sociological  or 
what-not." 

NOT  UNWELCOME. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  in 
the  State  of  New  York  says  that  nuns 
employed  as  teachers  in  public  schools 
must  give  up  their  religious  garb  or  go. 
By  this  decision  some  few  parishes  will 
lose  the  support  they  have  been  deriving 
from  the  towns  of  which  they  form  part, 
but  they  will  gain  by  having  the  nuns  free 
to  give  their  children  a  thoroughly  Catho- 
lic education,  without  constant  hindrance 
and  annoyance  from  officials  of  the  city 
and  State.  As  there  is  no  election  in 
sight  the  decision  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
versed. The  nuns  will  surely  not  regret 
it,  but  rejoice  that  it  has  at  length  been 
announced,  along  with  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Skinner  in  explanation  of 
his  views.  We  have  seen  this  system  of 
conducting  some  of  our  parochial  schools 
at  work  in  various  places,  and  whatever 
may  be  said  of  its  advantages,  when 
Catholic  lay  teachers  are  employed,  it  is 
always  both  humiliating  and  oppressive 
for  sisters,  preventing  them  from  giving 
the  full  course  of  instruction  for  which 
they  are  instituted,  and  submitting  them 
to  countless  annoyances  from  people  who 
cannot  be  expected  to  appreciate  the 
modesty  and  reserve  of  religious  women. 
The  decision  will  not  be  welcome  to  the 
pastors,  who  must  now  seek  to  support 


their  schools  by  collections  from  their 
parishioners  ;  but  they  have  at  least  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  how  vainly  they 
look  to  politicians  for  State  aid  for  our 
schools,  and  no  doubt,  they  will  recognize 
in  this  as  in  other  instances  the  advantages 
of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  against 
which  so  many  declaim,  while  at  heart 
they  long  for  it. 

TO  PURIFY  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

"To  announce  a  murder  or  a  suicide, 
to  allow  a  few  lines  for  the  circumstances 
of  time,  of  place  and  of  persons,  to  seek 
the  motives  and  the  causes  of  such  an 
odious  act  with  a  view  to  showing  the 
shame  and  ignominy  thereof,  constitutes 
the  honest  use  of  a  liberty  which  nobody 
thinks  of  contesting  with  you."  So 
writes  Archbishop  Bruchesi  of  Montreal, 
to  the  newspaper  editors  of  that  city. 
Were  he  addressing  his  letter  to  our  own 
journalists,  he  would  add  what  seems  so 
obvious  to  everyone  but  them,  viz. ,  that 
they  should  report  only  what  they  have 
reason  to  believe  true,  and  leave  out  all 
invention,  conjecture,  and  ill-founded  re- 
port. Our  yellow  journalists  will  consider 
the  Archbishop  as  very  simple-minded 
and  innocent  to  address  such  an  appeal 
to  men  who  act  on  their  principles  ;  but 
apparently  he  has  reason  to  hope  for  a 
respectful  hearing  from  the  Montreal 
editors,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  will 
at  least  publish  less  revolting  illustrations 
and  less  sensational  details  in  their  re- 
ports of  crimes  which  His  Grace  well 
describes  as  a  sort  of  diabolical  attack  on 
the  imagination  of  the  readers. 
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The  third  national  congress  of  French 
Catholics  was  held  at  Paris  from  Novem- 
ber 27  to  December  4.  The  best 
Catholic  orators  of  France  spoke  in  turn 
on  various  subjects  interesting  for  the  wel- 
fare of  religion  and  society.  We  notice 
the  following  points  in  particular: 

The  work  of  teaching  catechism  to 
children  by  volunteer  instructors  was 
highly  praised  and  strongly  recommended. 
To  make  it  more  efficient,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  award  certificates  to  such 
teachers  as  should  have  qualified  them- 
selves by  an  examination  in  Christian 
Doctrine.  It  seems  that  similar  diplomas 
are  already  given  by  the  Catholic  Insti- 
tute of  Paris,  and  that  they  are  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  zealous  catechists  of 
the  capital. 

Father  Lemius,  superior  of  the  chap- 
lains of  Montmartre,  called  the  attention 
of  the  congress  to  a  plan  of  his,  aiming  at 
nothing  less  than  the  creating  in  every 
parish  of  France  of  groups  of  "  Men  of 
the  Sacred  Heart."  They  are  to  be  the 
right-hand  of  priests  and  pastors  in  all 
their  works  and  enterprises.  They  will 
at  the  same  time  form  an  immense  army, 
with  the  banner  of  the  Sacred  Heart  as 
their  standard,  and  will  group  themselves 
around  the  national  Basilica  to  promote 
the  6peedy  consecration  of  France  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 


The  ever-increasing  popularity  of  cleri- 
cal schools  in  France,  and  the  conse- 
quent disrepute  of  government  institu- 
tions, have  once  more  aroused  the  spite- 
ful anger  of  the  atheistic  legislators.  A 
socialist  deputy  introduced  a  motion  in  the 
Chamber,  prohibiting  religious  congrega- 
tions and  members  of  the  regular  clergy 
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from  taking  part  in  educational  work. 
Urgency  was  asked  for  the  proposal,  but 
the  demand  was  rejected  by  303  votes 
against  149.  Urgency  was  likewise  re- 
fused for  another  motion  to  give  the 
university  a  monopoly  of  education. 


Mgr.  Laborde,  Bishop  of  Blois,  is  one 
of.the  latest  victims  of  religious  persecu- 
tion, as  it  now  prevails  in  France.  Whilst 
making  his  episcopal  visitation  in  a  small 
village  of  his  diocese,  he  was  seen  cross- 
ing the  short  distance  from  the  presbytery 
to  the  church,  attired  in  rochet  and  cape. 
Immediately  the  law  stepped  in,  and  the 
bishop  was  found  guilty  of  attempt  at 
procession,  and  condemned  to  the  maxi- 
mum penalty,  a  fine  of  five  francs. 


The  next  Eucharistic  Congress  is  to  be 
held  at  Lourdes.  It  will  open  on  August 
6th. 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  Exposi- 
tion recently  held  at  Turin,  was  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  missionaries  from 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  accompanied 
by  natives  from  those  countries,  and  ex- 
hibiting important  collections  of  ethno- 
graphical curiosities.  Before  returning 
to  their  several  missions,  both  the  mission- 
aries and  their  charges  had  an  audience 
at  the  Vatican,  and  were  most  kindly  re- 
ceived by  our  Holy  Father,  Leo  XIII. 
In  the  motley  and  picturesque  gathering 
there  were  nine  Arab  children,  fourteen 
Chinese  Christians,  seven  Bedouins,  six- 
teen Hindoo  women  and  native  nuns, 
twenty-six  Copts  of  Upper  Egypt,  thirty- 
three  Abyssinians,  eight  Bolivian  Indians, 
and  five  Brazilian  Indians.  Each  group 
was  in  turn  led  before  the  Pope,  and  had 
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the  honor  of  kissing  his  hand  and  of  re-  accents  and  with  a  tone  that  communi- 
ceiving  his  blessing.  The  Pope  appeared  cated  his  energy  and  conviction  to  those 
greatly  moved  at  this  manifestation  of  the  who  heard  him.  Alluding  to  the  work  of 
great  progress  made  by  Catholicity  of  foreign  missions,  he  showed  how  mis- 
late  years  in  the  wildest  and  most  distant  sionary  priests  were  to  be  foremost  in  the 
regions  of  the  world.  great  work  of  winning  to  Christianity  the 
  twelve  hundred  million  souls  of  the  as 

The  question,  Of  what  good  are  reli-  yet  unconverted  races  of  the  globe, 
gious  ? — was  thus  answered  lately  at  one  "  This  is  what  religious  are  good  for  !  " 
of  the  sittings  of  the  Paris  Congress,  by  he  again  exclaimed.  Coming  to  the  con- 
the  Very  Rev.  Pere  Le  Dore,  Superior  templative  orders,  he  said:  "  But  there 
of  the  Eudists.  * 4  Preparations  are  being  is  still  greater  work  being  done  by  re- 
made," he  said,  "  for  selling  this  month  ligious  than  any  we  have  been  enumerat- 
in  the  name  of  the  law,  the  premises  of  ing.  Members  of  the  active  orders 
certain  religious  communities.  Men  thus  speak  before  men,  but  their  work  would 
turned  out  are  not  so  helpless  as  women,  be  of  little  profit  were  not  the  angels  to 
Yet  not  one  of  these  women  is  inclined  pray  for  them  before  God.  Carmelite, 
to  falter  in  her  resolve.  When  our  Ursuline,  Carthusian  and  other  contem- 
country  is  invaded  and  an  army  of  120,-  plative  orders  serve  as  precious  lightning 
000  sent  to  defend  it,  the  loss  of  20,000  conductors  to  the  world.  Destroy  the 
soldiers  is  reckoned  of  small  account  as  contemplative  orders  of  prayer  and  pen- 
the  price  of  victory.  And  so  let  it  be  ance  and  the  fabric  around  would  quickly 
with  our  nuns.    Let  20,000  of  them  crumble." 

perish,  if  necessary.    They  are  ready."   

The  orator  said  that  he  could  affirm  with-       In  connection  with  the  foregoing  just 

out  exaggeration  that  in  several  commu-  and  indignant  protest  against  the  iniq- 

nities  the  religious  had  already  asked  uitous  proceedings  of  the  French  Govern- 

what  hymn  they  should  sing  in  going  to  ment  our  readers  will  remember  that  not 

prison  or  to  the  scaffold,  in  order  that  by  long  ago  a  law  was  passed  in  France  im- 

practice  they  might  become  perfect  in  it.  posing  such  heavy  taxes  upon  religious 

He  proceeded  to  point  out  that  be-  orders  that  the  payment  of  them  was  im- 
side  the  180,000  religious  whom  it  is  a  possible  if  the  orders  were  to  continue  in 
question  of  putting  outside  the  reach  of  existence.  Under  the  disguise  of  a  tax 
the  law  in  the  matter  of  their  rights,  there  it  was  nothing  else  than  a  law  for  the 
is  a  much  vaster  array  of  human  beings  suppression  of  religious  communities.  Jus- 
dependent  on  these  religious  for  all  the  tice  demands  that  taxes  for  the  public  good 
necessities  of  life.  He  alluded  to  the  should  be  distributed  proportionately  over 
pupils  of  the  colleges,  convents  and  or-  the  whole  population.  A  tax  laid  upon 
phanages,  whom  they  taught,  and  to  the  one  class  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
inmates  of  homes,  asylums  and  hospitals  other  classes  is  manifestly  unjust.  No 
whom  they  tended,  housed  and  fed,  one  is  obliged  to  obey  a  law  manifestly 
these  making  in  all  with  the  benefactors  unjust.  And  hence  of  180,000  religious 
and  those  benefited  the  sum  total  of  up-  in  France,  120,000  refuse  to  pay  this 
wards  of  2,500,000  persons  in  France  at  suicidal  tax. 

the  present  time.    Alluding  to  the  in-   

stitution  of  the  Bon  Pasteur  of  Pere  The  twenty- seventh  Annual  Report  of 
Eudes,  he  showed  7,000  religious  to  be  the  Apostolic  School  at  Turnhout,  Bel- 
employed  in  connection  with  it  at  the  gium,  furnishes  striking  evidence  of 
work  of  reclaiming  fallen  women.  the  assistance   rendered   by  it  to  the 

"This  is  what  religious  communities  Foreign  Missions.    Conformable  to  the 

are  good  for  !M  he  exclaimed  in  ringing  motto  of  its  founder  that  their  work  was 
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to  be  accomplished  without  noise,  the 
Report  is  silent  as  to  much  of  the  good 
effected  by  its  former  pupils,  but  a  few 
extracts  from  their  letters  home,  testify  to 
their  career  of  usefulness  on  the  Missions. 


At  a  Secret  Consistory  held  in  the 
Vatican,  on  November  28,  the  Holy 
Father  appointed  Mgr.  Ephraem  Rahmani 
to  be  Patriarch  of  Antioch. 


The  Pope  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Franciscan  Order  urging  renewed  zeal 
for  higher  studies,  and  apostolic  work 
among  the  masses.  He  hopes  that  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  intended  for 
people  living  in  the  world,  will  greatly  in- 
crease in  membership.  When  we  recall 
all  that  the  Church  has  done  to  promote 
the  honor  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  great  Order  which  he 
founded,  it  is  amusing  to  hear  a  *  'learned' ' 
critic  in  a  recent  periodical  telling  us  that 
St.  Francis  had  a  4 'dread  of  dogma"  and 
that  he  believed  in  "the  annihilation  of 
creed  and  cult" — in  other  words  St. 
Francis  was  not  a  Catholic.  Later  on  we 
are  told  that  "the  famous  economic  aph- 
orism of  Proudhon,  'Property  is  theft,' 
an  unconscious  echo  of  Brissot  de  War- 
ville's  'Wealth  is  theft,'  "  was  almost  an- 
ticipated by  the  creed  of  St.  Francis  and 
his  followers — in  other  words,  St.  Francis 
was  a  Socialist.  After  this  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  Washington  was 
King  of  England  or  that  Luther  was  Pope 
of  Rome. 


Renewed  life  and  vigor  have  come  to 
the  Baltimore  Mirror,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  with 
the  advent  of  its  new  editor,  Rev.  M. 
O'Keefe.  In  his  salutatory  editorial  he 
declares  that  one  of  the  objects  dearest 
to  his  heart  will  be  to  uphold  Christian 
education,  and  particularly  parochial 
schools.  He  quotes  in  this  connection 
the  strong  language  of  the  Pastoral 
issued  by  the  last  Plenary  Council  of 
Baltimore,  and  signed  in  his  own  name 
and  in  the  name  of  all  the  Fathers  by 


Cardinal  Gibbons,  who,  as  Apostolic 
Delegate,  presided  over  the  Council. 
Father  O'Keefe  is  Superintendent  of 
Parochial  Schools  for  the  Archdiocese  of 
Baltimore,  a  position  for  which  he  is  well 
qualified,  having  devoted  himself  to  the 
cause  of  Catholic  education  for  the  space 
of  eleven  years. 


Mgr.  Rubies,  Bishop  of  Kaschau,  in  a 
recent  pastoral,  deplores  the  decline  of 
Catholicity  in  Hungary — that  land  once 
so  thoroughly  Catholic.  The  cause  is 
State  education  Speaking  of  the  youth 
the  Bishop  says:  "When  this  precious 
treasure  of  the  nation,  they  who  are  des- 
tined to  rule  the  country  in  the  future, 
step  out  into  lite  at  the  close  of  their 
studies,  very  few  will  be  recognized  as  the 
children  of  Catholic  parents."  As  the 
University  of  Pesth  has  almost  entirely 
lost  its  Catholic  character,  and  the  two 
other  universities  are  non-sectarian,  that 
is  to  say,  infidel,  Mgr.  Rubies  proposes  to 
establish  a  new  university  which  shall  be 
thoroughly  Catholic,  under  the  invoca- 
tion of  St.  Stephen,  Hungary's  famous 
monarch.  The  Bishop  promises  to  sub- 
scribe for  this  purpose  200  florins  a  year 
as  long  as  he  lives. 


When  President  Grant  inaugurated  his 
' '  Peace  Policy ' '  according  to  which  the 
various  Indian  tribes  were  arbitrarily  ap- 
portioned among  the  different  religious 
denominations  without  regard  to  the 
rights  of  conscience,  the  arrangement  was 
made  that  each  denomination  should  ap- 
point its  own  teachers  for  Indian  schools, 
and  these  teachers  should  receive  their 
salaries  from  the  government  and  be 
placed  on  its  pay-rolls  as  if  they  were 
government  officials.  But  as  this  arrange- 
ment seemed  to  many  too  much  like  a 
union  of  Church  and  State,  it  was  after  a 
time  abolished  and  the  system  of  con- 
tract schools  was  introduced.  Under 
this  system  the  religious  denomination 
built  and  equipped  its  own  Indian  schools 
and  was  paid  per  capita  for  the  support 
and  tuition  of  the  children  who  attended 
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them.  At  first  this  arrangement  was 
satisfactory  to  all,  but  when  it  was  seen 
that  the  Catholics,  having  the  largest 
number  of  schools  and  the  largest  num- 
ber of  pupils,  received  the  largest  share 
of  the  public  money,  there  arose  a  great 
outcry  from  those  who  had  hitherto 
favored  the  contract  school  system,  and 
the  result  was  that  in  1897  Congress  de- 
clared it  to  be  "  the  settled  policy  of  the 
government  to  hereafter  make  no  appro- 
priation whatever  for  education  in  any 
sectarian  school,"  and  proceeded  to  cut 
down  the  appropriations  for  Catholic 
Indian  schools  by  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  allotment  for  1895. 

Thus  the  government  has  undertaken 
to  force  non-sectarian  schools  upon  the 
Indians.  Those  who  have  lived  among 
them  can  testify  that  such  schools  so  far 
from  improving  them  only  make  them 
worse  than  they  were  before. 

And  now  it  is  proposed  to  compel 
the  Indians  to  send  their  children  to 
those  schools  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 
And  without  waiting  for  the  law  the  In- 
dian Commissioners  as  far  back  as  1896 
issued  a  declaration  that  Indian  parents 
have  no  right  to  designate  which  school 
their  children  shall  attend,  and  Indian 
agents  to-day  claim  the  right  to  enter  an 
Indian  home,  seize  the  child  by  force, 
carry  him  off  to  whatever  school  they 
please,  and  punish  the  parents  for  har- 
boring their  own  child.  Surely  this  is 
persecution  of  the  most  atrocious  charac- 
ter. It  would  be  less  cruel  to  burn 
mother  and  child  at  the  stake  than  to 
tear  the  child  from  the  mother  and  force 
it  to  receive  an  i  'education ' '  which,  with- 
out a  miracle  of  grace,  must  result  in  the 
ruin  of  its  faith  and  morals,  and  most 
likely  its  everlasting  misery. 


Why  should  the  government  pay  for 
the  education  of  the  Indians?  First, 
because  they  are  unable  to  educate  them- 
selves. Secondly,  because  they  are 
"  Wards  of  the  Nation"  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  undertaken  to  provide  for 
their  welfare.  Why  should  the  govern- 
ment support  denominational  schools? 
Because  without  religion  it  is  impossible 
to  civilize.  The  government  is  not 
asked  to  pay  for  the  religion  that  is 
taught,  but  it  should  pay  for  everything 
else  that  is  taught. 

In  the  name  of  all  the  Archbishops  ot  . 
the  United  States,  Cardinal  Gibbons 
has  addressed  a  petition  to  Congress  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  contract  school  sys- 
tem. He  asks  that  the  whole  subject  be 
investigated  by  a  committee  of  Congress 
and  the  result  given  to  the  world  in  a 
public  report,  "  and  not  kept  as  a  secret 
of  State  concealed  in  the  files  of  any  de- 
partment or  office." 


On  the  same  day  that  Lord  Kitchener 
proposed  the  founding  of  a  college  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  Mr.  Hope  proposed  the 
founding  of  a  Catholic  University  in  Ire- 
land. The  first  request  has  been  granted, 
the  second,  thus  far  refused.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Mussulmans  is  to  be  scrupu- 
lously respected,  the  religion  of  the 
Catholics  is  to  be  scorned.  What  Ma- 
hometan Africa  desires,  is  to  be  cheerfully 
conceded,  what  Catholic  Ireland  de- 
mands, is  to  be  contemned.  We  are  not 
surprised  then  to  learn  that  Lord  Emly 
has  left  the  Unionist  party  in  disgust, 
declaring  that  as  a  Catholic  he  can  no 
longer  subscribe  to  the  anti-Catholic 
attitude  of  what  he  calls  "  the  most  offen- 
sively an ti- Catholic  government  of  mod- 
ern times." 


DIRECTOR'S-REVIEW 


Annual  Under  the  heading  "  Apos- 
Reports  ^esn^P  at  Home  and  Abroad, ' ' 
Directors  will  note  an  abstract 
from  the  Reports  of  two  Local  Centres 
which  have  been  published  as  supple- 
ments of  our  Almanac  and  Calendar. 
One  of  them,  St.  Aloysius  Centre,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  with  381  active  Pro- 
moters, reports  the  distribution  of  84,481 
Leaflets  during  the  year,  60,000  Com- 
munions of  Reparation,  and  3,230  Re- 
ports handed  in  at  the  Promoters*  Coun- 
cils. The  Director  of  this  Centre  has 
written  his  views  on  the  benefits  of  an  An- 
nual Report  as  follows: 

Dear  Father: — The  500  Sacred 
Heart  Almanacs  arrived  safely.  The  As- 
sociates of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  in 
this  Centre  are  very  much  pleased  to  see 
our  local  report  printed  under  one  cover 
with  your  Almanac  and  Calendar. 

"  Printer's  ink  is  nowadays  a  very  great 
power  to  help  on  organization.  The  list 
of  Promoters  in  clear  type  with  addresses 
attached  is  of  incalculable  service.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  would  benefit  the  work 
of  the  League  immensely  if  every  Centre 
would  publish  an  annual  report.  Local  Di- 
rectors could  then  exchange  reports  and 
thus  see  at  a  glance  what  is  being  done 
for  the  glory  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  every 
Centre. 

"  Now,  the  cheapest  way  to  print  a 
report  is  to  accept  your  terms. " 

It  will  be  observed  that  both  these  re- 
ports lay  special  stress  on  the  part  that 
men  take  in  League  work  in  these 
Centres.  In  St.  Aloysius'  Centre, 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  the  services  every 
third  Friday  evening  are  chiefly  for 
them  ;  and  in  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Cen- 
tre, New  York,  they  occupy  places  in  the 
middle  aisle  on  the  first  Friday  evenings, 
and  make  the  nocturnal  adoration  during 
the  Forty  Hours  Exposition  and  on  Holy 
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Thursday.  Their  interest  in  the  League 
was  enlisted  by  young  men,  who  as 
Promoters  canvassed  the  parish  a  year 
ago  to  make  sure  that  every  parishioner 
was  enrolled  in  the  League,  and  the  five 
hundred  or  more  men,  that  they  dis- 
covered were  not  active  members,  have 
since  become  more  faithful  and  zealous. 


Promoters' 


We  recommend  to  Local 
Triduum  ^rectors  tne  triduum  of  in- 
structions for  Promoters,  as 
described  in  the  letter  of  the  Diocesan 
Director  of  the  Apostleship  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Though  such  an  invitation  comes 
most  properly  from  the  Diocesan  Di- 
rector, still  there  are  many  cities  and 
towns  distant  from  a  Diocesan  Director, 
in  which  Promoters  might  very  properly 
be  assembled  in  one  or  other  of  the 
churches  to  hear  special  instructions  from 
one  or  several  Local  Directors.  Such 
triduums  might  be  held  before  some 
feast  day,  or  before  the  first  Friday,  so 
that  the  Promoters  might  conclude  the 
exercises  by  Holy  Communion. 

Please  ^c  Apostleship  °f  Prayer 
Notice  *s  c*viNy  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  under  the  title  of  the  ' '  Apos- 
tleship of  Prayer."  Directors  may 
communicate  with  us  under  this  title, 
sure  that  one  of  the  Fathers,  whose 
names  are  given  in  the  Annual  Almanac 
and  in  the  Catholic  Directory,  will  give 
their  letters  personal  attention.  They 
will  do  us  a  favor  by  letting  us  know  of 
Post  Office  clerks  and  others  who  are 
not  satisfied  with  this  title,  for  registered 
letters  and  money  orders. 

The  League  Director  for  February 
will  contain  the  continuation  of  the  sub- 
ject taken  up  in  the  January  number, 
why  pray  for  all  men  ?  Last  month  the 
answer  was:    Because  God  wishes  the 
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salvation  of  all,  and  calls  on  all  to  pray  for  hints  and  some  questions  and  answers, 

it.    This  latter  point  will  be  developed  in  together  with  a  refutation  of  a  strange 

the  February  number;  the  usual  summary  error  regarding  images  or  pictures  of  the 

of  the  General  Intention;  some  practical  Sacred  Heart,  will  complete  the  number. 


To  Promoters. 


1.  St.  Francis  de  Sales'  feast  is  trans- 
ferred this  year  from  January  27,  to 
February  3,  and  the  indulgence  granted 
to  Promoters  on  his  feast  may  be  gained 
on  this  day. 

2.  The  two  days  before  Lent,  February 
13  and  1 4,  are  days  for  special  reparation , 
since  so  many  people  make  the  Carnival 
of  those  days  a  time  for  licentiousness 
and  of  grievous  insult  to  God.  Promoters 
should  strive  to  multiply  the  Communions 
of  Reparation  received  on  the  Sundays 
previous  and  following. 

3.  Lent  begins  on  February  15,  just 
as  the  Promoters'  Councils  begin,  and 
they  should  make  it  from  the  very  start 
a  time  of  special  prayer  and  zeal  for  the 


Associates,  taking  care  to  repair  the  past 
by  more  than  usual  fidelity  to  the 
practices  of  the  League,  and  the  duties 
they  have  assumed  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

4.  Thanksgivings  are  published  almost 
verbatim  as  they  come  to  us,  without 
discrimination  on  our  part  as  to  the  send- 
ers or  the  locality  whence  they  come.  We 
must,  however,  insist  on  having  them 
signed.  A  priest  opens  the  letters,  so  that 
no  one  need  hesitate  to  give  us  this  evi- 
dence that  the  thanksgiving  is  sent  us  in 
good  faith.  If  we  give  preference  to  any, 
it  is  to  those  that  are  expressed  with  the 
greatest  simplicity  and  that  recount  favors 
obtained  through  our  special  practices. 


Apostleship  Abroad  and  at  Home. 


England. — Seldom  has  the  trite  ex- 
pression "Much  in  Little"  had  fuller 
meaning  than  when  applied  to  the  Annual 
Almanac,  issued  for  the  Associates  of  the 
Apostleship  by  the  Rev.  Editor  of  the 
English  Messenger.  The  whole  booklet 
is  brimful  of  interest  and  of  hints,  sugges- 
tions, and  advices  which,  if  carried  out, 
would  make  the  perfect  Apostle  accord- 
ing to  the  model  set  before  us  by  the 
founder  of  our  Apostleship,  Father 
Ramiere.  Its  six  stories  are  all  well  told, 
and  the  virtues  proposed  for  each  day  of 
the  year  are  eminently  practical  and 
within  the  power  of  every  Associate. 
'  What,  however,  we  most  admire  is  the 
Promoters'  Corner,  a  short  instruction, 
averaging  some  twenty  lines,  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  Calender  for  each  month. 
The  Promoters'  Cross,  the  necessity  of 
having  the  Handbook  at  their  fingers' 
ends  to  do  effective  work,  a  personal,  en- 
thusiastic love  of  our  Lord,  the  Sacred 
Heart  as  the  Centre  around  which  every- 


thing revolves  in  the  Apostleship,  the 
value  of  the  Morning  Offering,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Messenger,  are  some  of  the 
subjects  treated,  and  this  with  a  freshness 
and  succinctness  which  invite  reading. 
The  year's  progress  is  thus  summed  up  : 
Forty- four  Diplomas  of  Aggregation  have 
been  sent  to  new  Centres.  Seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  have  received 
Promoters'  Diplomas,  40,000  Certificates 
of  Admission  and  123,750  Monthly 
Leaflets  have  been  issued,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Messenger  subscribers  has  reached 
37,000.  A  reprint  of  "Messenger 
Stories"  at  the  low  price  of  twopence  is 
announced  as  a  feature  of  the  League 
publications  for  1899. 

France. —  The  French  Almanac  is 
more  elaborate  than  the  English,  espe- 
cially in  point  of  copious  illustrations. 
There  is  a  peculiar  charm  and  naivety 
about  its  many  short  stories.  Its  open- 
ing page,  greeting  the  Grand  Army  of 
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those  who  pray  under  the  banner  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  has  truly  a  military  ring. 
Its  keynote  is  found  in  the  following 
forceful  quotation  from  Donoso  Cortes  ; 
*'I  believe  that  those  who  pray  do  more 
for  the  world  than  those  who  fight,  and 
that  if  the  world  is  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  it  is  because  there  are  more  battles 
than  prayers.  If  we  could  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  God  and  of  history,  I  hold  as 
certain  that  we  would  be  seized  with  ad- 
miration for  the  prodigious  effects  of 
prayers,  even  in  human  affairs.  My 
conviction  on  this  point  is  so  strong  that  I 
believe  that  if  there  were  a  single  hour  or 
a  single  day  on  which  no  prayer  ascended 
from  earth  to  heaven,  that  day  and  that 
hour  would  be  the  last  day  and  the  last 
hour  of  the  world."  An  item  of  practi- 
cal interest  and  weight  as  coming  from 
the  Moderator  General  of  the  Apostle- 
ship  is  the  announcement  that  the  total 
number  of  Local  Centres  throughout  the 
world  is  56,592,  representing  a  member- 
ship of  upwards  of  20,000,000  souls. 

California — The  following  letter  of 
the  Very  Rev.  Diocesan  Director  for  San 
Francisco,  may  suggest  the  possibility 
and  advisability  of  a  similar  reunion  of 
Promoters,  especially  in  large  cities.  It 
may  be  here  remarked  that  there  is  no 
State  in  the  Union  where  the  Apostleship 
of  Prayer  is  better  organized,  has  more 
numerous  Associates  in  proportion  to 
the  Catholic  population,  and  gives  so 
many  signs  of  spiritual  activity,  than  Cali- 
fornia. 

St.  Ignatius'  Church, 
San  Francisco,  Dec.  12,  1898. 
Reverend  and  Dear  Father  : 

I  have  arranged  a  Triduum  for  all  the 
Promoters  of  the  League  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  the  city  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  the 
3d,  4th  and  5th  of  January,  and  to  be 
concluded  with  a  solemn  Renewal  ot 
Consecration,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiph- 
any, January  6. 

You  will,  In-       ^  agree  with  me  as 


to  the  great  profit  to  be  gained  from 
gathering  all  our  Promoters  together  for 
this  renewal  of  spirit.  That  those  of  your 
Centre  may  receive  the  necessary  cards  of 
admission,  I  beg  you  to  be  good  enough 
to  request  your  Secretary  to  call  upon  me 
for  them  ;  or  to  send  me  a  list  of  the 
Promoters'  names  and  addresses,  that  I 
may  send  them  to  each  by  mail ;  or  to 
direct  your  Promoters  to  apply  individu- 
ally to  me  for  them,  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient. 

Should  you  desire  to  attend  any  of  the 
exercises  yourself,  you  will  be  most  wel- 
come \  and  I  most  earnestly  invite  you 
to  be  present  in  the  Sanctuary  at  the 
closing  ceremonies  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany. 

Your  servant  in  Christ, 

J.  P.  Frieden,  S.J., 
Diocesan  Director. 

Colorado. — Rev.  Dear  Father, 
P.  C.  Your  note  of  October  6, 
in  regard  to  Diplomas  of  Aggrega- 
tion to  the  Apostleship,  after  many 
meanderings,  reached  me  yesterday. 
Thanks  for  kindly  interest  manifested  in 
my  work.  Wish  I  had  one  of  your  men 
to  help  me  ;  there  is  a  whole  empire  out 
here  to  evangelize,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
Western  Texas,  Western  Kansas  and 
Western  Nebraska.  Many  souls  are  lost 
to  the  faith  in  this  vast  territory.  Mis- 
sions have  never  been  given  save  in  a  few 
of  the  very  largest  centres  of  population 
and  there  is  not  a  town  of  even  500  peo- 
ple that  would  not  yield  a  sufficiency  of 
fruit  to  gladden  a  missionary's  heart. 
The  poor  people  are  good-hearted,  but 
become  negligent  and  incredulous  through 
ignorance.  It  is  astonishing  how  they 
brighten  up  and  get  interested  when  the 
great  truths  ot  Holy  Church  are  made 
plain  to  them.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
Catholics  are  Irish,  and  you  know  it  is 
very  hard  to  knock  all  the  faith  out  of  an 
Irishman's  heart.  I  tell  them  this,  and 
quote  Moore:  "You  may  break,  you 
may  shatter  the  vase  as  you  will,  but  the 
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scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still. ' ' 
You  should  see  the  tears  glisten  for  a 
moment  in  the  eyes  of  some  brawny 
miner  who  had  not  been  to  confession 
since  he  left  the  "  Auld  dart,"  and  then 
he  hangs  his  head  in  shame  and  sorrow, 
but  he  will  be  sure  to  turn  up  for  confes- 
sion. Some  weeks  ago  I  was  giving  a 
mission  in  a  town  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Range.  A  manager  of  a  mine  invited  me 
to  hold  a  service  or  two  at  his  "  camp," 
almost  at  "  timber  line."  So  I  went. 
The  '  *  Bunkhouse' '  was  put  in  order,  and 
some  seventy-five  persons  assembled. 
Started  the  Rosary.  No  response.  So 
I  turned  towards  them,  and  said  "  My 
God,  boys,  is  it  possible  that  you  have 
forgotten  the  Hail  Mary  which  your  good 
old  Irish  mothers  taught  you  in  the  old 
land  ?"  "  No,  father,  no,  father,  goon." 
And  after  that  the  responses  were  loud 
enough  to  deafen  you.  The  service 
lasted  two  hours,  then  confessions,  Mass 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  ac- 
commodate both  the  "  Dayshift "  and 
"  Nightshift,"  as  the  crews  are  called. 
When  all  was  over,  a  delegate  approached 
me.  "Father,"  said  he,  "the  boys  is 
very  sorry  ye  didn't  come  round  pay 
day — this  is  all  we  have  now — they  is 
awful  glad  ye  came  anyhow.  Shu  re  we 
didn't  think  there  was  any  God  up  in 
these  hills. ' ' 

I  have  given  ten  missions,  and  esta- 
blished nine  Local  League  Centres  this 
Fall.  The  work  is  hard,  but  there  is  a 
world  of  good  in  it.  The  League  takes 
like  hot  cakes  when  explained.  I  always 
introduce  it  with  a  talk  on  the  personal 
attractions  of  our  Lord — the  workman 
of  Nazareth  and  nature's  only  gentle- 
man. Protestants,  or  rather  agnostics, 
for  they  have  no  faith  at  all,  come  in 
crowds  to  hear  "  the  big  talker  up  at 
the  Catholic  Church,"  and  they  persist 
in  coming  night  after  night,  even  though 
I  roast  them  for  their  immorality  and 
want  of  faith.  Many  of  them  want  to 
join  the  League  ;  let  us  hope  that  the 
Sacred  Heart  will  be  mindful  of  their 
good  desires. 


New  York,  St.  Francis  Xavier's 
Centre. — The  special  edition  of  the 
Apostleship  Almanac  prepared  by  this 
Centre  furnishes  us  with  many  interest- 
ing and  instructive  details  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  Promoters  and  Associ- 
ates. One  hundred  and  seventy- five 
new  Promoters  received  their  crosses  and 
diplomas  during  the  past  year,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  parish  is  not  a  growing 
one,  and  the  already  large  number  of 
Promoters.  For  this  increase,  not  merely 
of  number,  but  also  of  fervor  and  zeal, 
several  causes  are  assigned.  First  there 
was  the  careful  attention  given  to  the 
Promoters  by  the  Rev.  Local  Director, 
and  his  insistence  on  fidelity  to  the  duties 
of  their  office.  A  second  cause  was  the 
facilities  afforded  by  setting  apart  and 
furnishing  an  office  for  the  use  of  the 
Secretary  and  other  assistants.  This 
office  was  found  useful,  not  only  as  a 
store-room  for  League  supplies,  the  new 
card  registers,  and  all  report  and  account 
books,  but  also  as  a  reception  room  for 
those  who  have  any  business  connected 
with  the  Apostleship,  that  needed  the 
Director's  or  Secretary's  attention.  A 
third,  and  perhaps  the  most  potent  fac- 
tor in  this  increase,  was  the  new  impulse 
given  to  the  zeal  by  the  approved  Pro- 
moters, and  the  need  thereby  created  of 
a  number  of  others  to  help  them  in  the 
additional  fields  of  labor  opened  to  their 
energies.  A  striking  evidence  of  this 
was  the  house  to  house  canvass  of  the 
parish  made  by  some  of  the  most  active 
men  Promoters.  Their  apostolic  work 
was  blessed  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  In  two  weeks  they  had 
registered  five  hundred  men,  almost  all 
of  whom  agreed  not  merely  to  observe 
the  three  degrees,  but  also  to  give  one 
or  more  hour's  time  watching  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  during  the  nocturnal 
adoration  of  the  Forty  Hours,  and  to 
attend  the  First  Friday  evening  services. 
This  canvass  revealed  a  fact  of  great  im- 
portance, namely,  that  some  of  these 
men  had  never  even  heard  of  the 
League,  while  others  who  had  long  ago 
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given  their  names  for  membership,  had 
never  received  the  essentially  necessary 
certificates  of  admission,  or  their 
monthly  leaflets.  This  discovery  shows 
how  there  is  always  work  to  be  done, 
even  in  well-organized  Centres,  and 
serves  as  as  admirable  illustration  of  one 
leading  principle  of  our  Apostleship,  that 
Promoters  must  not  wait  for  people  to 
come  to  them,  but  go  out  to  them,  to 
lead  them  to  the  Church  and  an  active 
and  devout  attendance  at  her  services. 
A  fourth  cause  was  found  in  the  beauty 
and  attractiveness  of  the  First  Friday 
services,  and  the  solemnity  and  prepara- 
tion attending  the  semi-annual  Recep- 
tion of  Promoters.  A  great  increase  in 
the  circulation  of  the  Messenger,  work 
in  the  hospitals  and  on  the  Islands, 
organized  adoration  ot  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, are  other  evidences  of  the  activity 
of  this  Centre.  The  Deaf  Mute  Associ- 
ates have  twenty  Promoters  from  among 
their  own  number,  and  thirty  regular 
Adorers.  The  League  in  the  Parish 
School  has  been  rendered  more  efficient 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Apostleship 
of  Study.  Out  of  eight  hundred  and 
forty  pupils,  one  hundred  and  seventy 
qualified  themselves  for  the  decorations 
by  their  faithful  performance  of  all  the 
devout  practices  recommended,  especially 
the  daily  offering  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  of  an  hour  of  study,  an  hour  of 
silence  and  an  hour  of  recreation.  A 
full  list  of  Promoters  and  another  list 
of  deceased  Promoters  and  Associates, 
give  completeness  to  this  sixteen  page 
report,  and  make  us  cherish  the  hope 
that  other  Centres  may  imitate  their  ex- 
ample by  annually  setting  forth  the  his- 
tory of  the  League  in  their  respective 
parishes. 

Washington,  D.  C,  St.  Aloysius' 
Centre. — A  sixteen-page  supplement, 
printed  and  bound  in  with  the  regular  Apos- 
tleship Almanac,  constitutes  the  Special 
Edition  issued  by  this  flourishing  Centre. 
Here,  again,  the  success  of  a  house  to 
house  canvass  for  Associates  is  a  marked 


feature  of  the  year's  work,  an  increase  of 
1,200  Associates  being  the  immediate  re- 
sult. There  are  381  active  Promoters, 
of  whom  ninety  received  their  Crosses  and 
Diplomas  during  the  first  year.  Forty-nine 
others  are  filling  their  term  of  six  months' 
probation ;  nine  who  were  formerly  active 
have  resumed  work;  thirteen  resigned 
either  because  they  entered  convents  or  for 
other  reasons;  death  deprived  us  of  four 
faithful  Promoters  and  121  Associates, 
while  the  names  of  fi  vePromoters  have  been 
erased  from  the  Register,  owing  to  re- 
missness in  duty.  Eighty-four  thousand, 
four  hundred  and  eighty-one  Leaflets 
were  distributed  during  the  year,  and 
60,000  Communions  of  Reparation  of- 
fered.  Three  thousand,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  Monthly  Reports  have 
been  handed  in  by  Promoters,  and  5,500 
Badges  distributed.  A  steady  increase 
in  the  use  ot  the  Intention  Blanks,  and 
the  Treasury  of  Good  Works,  has  been 
noted,  an  effect  due,  in  part,  to  the  hand- 
some new  "  Sacred  Heart  Casket" 
placed  in  a  prominent  position  in  the 
church.  A  "  Roll  of  Honor,"  contain- 
ing the  names  of  those  Promoters  who, 
during  the  year,  never  failed  to  hand  in 
their  reports  before  the  fourth  Sunday  of 
the  month,  was  read  at  two  of  the  Pro- 
moters' Meetings,  and  then  hung  up  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  League  office. 
The  third  Friday  night  of  each  month 
is  called  the  Men's  League  Night.  On 
that  occasion,  the  middle  aisle  is  reserved 
for  men,  and  their  deep  voices  lend  an 
additional  charm  to  the  congregational 
singing,  which  is  now  a  striking  fea- 
ture of  all  public  services  in  this  Cen- 
tre. The  practical  and  energetic  Local 
Director  notes  with  pleasure  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  subscriptions  to  the 
Messenger,  the  great  means,  as  he  says, 
to  keep  alive  the  true  spirit  of  the  Apos- 
tleship, and  he  declares  he  shall  not  rest 
satisfied  until  every  Band  subscribes  for 
at  least  one  copy.  His  short  chat  with 
Promoters  which  closes  the  report,  is  full 
of  valuable  suggestions  and  clearly-enun- 
ciated practical  principles. 
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From  our  Mail  Bag — "  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  the  first  number  of  the  Mes- 
senger for  1899,  and  to-day  I  received 
the  beautiful  picture  you  sent  as  a  prem- 
ium to  my  address.  I  feel  now  that  I 
was  never  so  rich  in  all  my  life.  My 
sincere  thanks  for  both,  and  I  will  save 
up  every  cent  I  can,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  continue  my  subscription  for  the  Mes- 
senger for  many  years  to  come." 

"With  this  find  subscription  for  an- 
other year.  I  could  not  do  without  the 
Messenger." 

4<I  have  recommended  the  Messen- 
ger all  I  could,  but  not  as  much  as  it 
deserves,  for  I  do  not  believe  we  have  in 
the  English  language  anything  like  or 
equal  to  your  Messenger.  May  God 
prosper  it  !  ' ' 

"  Enclosed  find  subscription  to  the 
Messenger  for  1899.  Would  have  re- 
newed it  sooner,  but  being  a  working 
girl  and  only  paid  once  a  month,  I  did 
not  have  the  means  to  do  so  sooner.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the  Messenger, 
and  being  a  member  of  the  League  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  I  hope  to  continue 
taking  it  as  long  as  God  spares  me  and 
gives  me  the  means  to  do  so." 

'  *  Thanks  for  your  kind  offer  to  send 
me  Messenger  free  next  year.  I  con- 
fess that  I  would  have  missed  it  very 
much,  had  I  been  obliged  to  do  without 
it.  A  friend  has  been  sending  me  hers, 
but  it  reaches  me  late  in  the  month.  I 
glance  at  it  and  mail  it  to  my  niece  who 
lives  nine  miles  from  a  church.  She 
has  gathered  the  few  Catholics  around 
her,  and  after  unceasing  effort  a  priest 
has  been  appointed,  who  comes  twice  a 
month  to  say  Mass.  Every  Sunday  she 
reads  the  devotions  and  some  suitable 
selections  to  the  people  in  the  little  hall, 
and  she  and  her  children  lead  the  sing- 
ing of  hymns,  and  teach  catechism. 
This  good  woman  is  married  to  a  non- 
Catholic.  When  she  has  read  the  Mes- 
senger, she  forwards  it  to  my  nephew, 
who  went  a  year  ago  to  a  mining  district 
in  northern  California.  Many  Catho- 
lics are  scattered  over  the  mountains,  and 


for  miles  reading  matter  goes  from  hand 
to  hand,  returning  honorably  to  the 
owner,  only  to  go  forth  again. ' ' 

"Hoping  for  the  unlimited  success 
which  your  efforts  deserve,  I  beg  to  as- 
sure you  that  an  inestimable  amount  of 
practical  good  in  the  parish,  is  always  the 
result  of  the  presence  of  the  Apostle- 
ship." 

A  Strange  Error. — "While  the 
Church,"  says  the  Catholic  Columbian 
1  '  approves  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,  she  only  tolerates  pictures  or 
images  of  the  Heart  alone  or  of  Christ 
with  His  Heart  exposed.  Such  repre- 
sentations will  be  gradually  withdrawn 
and  the  scapular  of  the  Sacred  Heart  now 
bears  only  an  image  of  Christ. ' ' 

This  is  wrong.  The  Church  has  re- 
peatedly approved  of  such  images  by 
granting  Indulgences  at  various  times  for 
the  use  of  scapulars  or  badges  bearing 
the  image  of  the  Heart  alone,  and  for 
prayers  before  pictures  of  the  Christ  ex- 
posing His  Heart, and  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation of  Rites  has  decided  that  such  In- 
dulgences could  not  be  gained  unless  the 
Heart  appears  on  the  picture.  The  dates 
of  these  decrees  are  given  in  the  League 
Director  for  February. 

The  Sacred  Heart  scapular  still  bears 
the  image  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus  alone, 
and  so  also  does  our  Badge  ;  if  we  have 
added  on  one  side  the  figure  of  Christ 
exposing  His  Heart,  it  is  because  we 
wish  to  make  our  Badge  a  perfect  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  and  practices  of  our 
League,  by  representing  Christ  plead- 
ing for  us  and  showing  us  His  Heart  in 
order  to  suggest  the  love  and  devotion 
with  which  He  prays  for  us,  and  would 
have  us  pray  for  others. 

Obituary. 

Ellen  Handibean,  St.  Aloysius  Centre, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Patrick  Lally,  St. 
Ann's  Centre,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Nicholas 
Martin,  St.  Patrick's  Centre,  O'Neill, 
Nebraska. 
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IN  THANKSGIVING  FOR  GRACES  OBTAINED. 


Total  Number  ok  Thanksgivings  for  Last  Month,  1,075,899. 


"  In  all  things  give  thanks."     (I.  Thes.,  v.  18.) 


Special  Thanksgivings.  —  Gardiner, 
N.  Y. — "Please  announce  in  the  Messen- 
ger, that  I  attribute  my  recovery  from 
a  severe  attack  of  influenza  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  our  Divine  Lord.  I  promise, 
therefore,  to  say  a  Mass,  for  the  inten- 
tions of  the  League,  on  the  first  Friday 
of  each  month  during  the  coming  year  of 
1899.  I  asked  for  this  favor  when  my 
illness  was  most  critical. " 

"  I  wish  to  offer  a  public  thanksgiving 
for  the  safe  return  of  my  husband 
from  the  Santiago  campaign.  Though 
not  a  Catholic,  he  wore  a  medal  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  also  a  Badge,  and  a  medal 
of  Our  Lady  of  Victory.  His  regiment 
was  under  fire  from  noon,  July  1,  until 
July  3,  when  the  flag  of  truce  went  up. 
Its  members  occupied  a  position  nearer 
the  Spanish  lines  than  any  other  regi- 
ment, and  here  it  remained  in  the 
trenches  until  July  17,  without  once  be- 
ing relieved.  The  rifle  pit  of  my  hus- 
band's company  was  penetrated  by  a 
Spanish  shell,  which  exploded,  injuring 
no  one,  though  the  cap  of  the  shell, 
weighing  many  pounds,  fell  in  his  own 
rifle  pit,  immediately  in  rear  of  his  com- 
pany. Neither  was  he  ill  a  single  day  in 
Cuba.  For  these  great  favors  I  wish  to 
return  a  special  and  fervent  thanksgiving 
to  the  Sacred  Heart.1 » 

WAbHiNGTON,  D.C. — "  Being  obliged 
to  go  to  a  hospital  to  undergo  a  serious 
operation,  I  placed  myself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  felt 
great  confidence  in  the  prayers  of 
the  League  Considering  my  age  and 
weak  condition,  doctors  and  nurses 
thought  I  got  on  remarkably  well,  better 
than  many  others  who  appeared  to  have 
much  in  their  favor.  One  night,  in  par- 
ticular, I  suffered  severely.  I  knew 
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nothing  could  be  done  to  relieve  me,  and 
I  tried  hard  to  be  patient.  I  had  my 
Promoter's  Cross,  Badge  and  a  relic  of 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary  fastened  together, 
aud  I  suddenly  remembered  having  heard 
that  it  was  proper  to  make  use  of  these 
articles.  I  placed  them  just  over  the 
terrible  pain,  begging  the  Sacred  Heart 
through  the  virtues  attached  to  them, 
and  the  intercession  of  Blessed  Margaret 
Mary,  to  ease  my  suffering.  In  a  few 
moments  the  pain  was  gone,  and  I  fell 
into  a  comfortable  sleep." 

Washington,  D.C.  —  "  Since  January 
of  last  year,  my  brother  had  been  out  of 
employment,  trying  all  the  while,  both 
in  Washington  and  other  cities,  for  some- 
thing to  do,  but  all  his  own  efforts  and 
those  of  friends  seemed  of  no  avail.  Still 
he  never  lost  faith  in  the  prayers  of  the 
League.  On  the  First  Friday  of  October, 
the  intention  was  read  out  at  our  regular 
League  meeting,  and  a  novena  begun  to  St. 
Joseph,  with  a  promise  of  publication  in 
the  Messenger,  and  a  Mass  for  the  poor 
souls  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  That 
same  month,  from  a  most  unexpected 
source,  he  was  helped  into  a  position 
here  in  this  city." 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "  About  a  month 
ago,  some  articles  were  lost,  and  in  con- 
sequence I  was  in  danger  of  being  retired 
from  my  position.  I  prayed  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  and  promised  to  go  to  Holy 
Communion  and  to  have  favor,  if  granted, 
published  in  the  Messenger.  I  had 
searched  everywhere,  but  could  not  find 
the  lost  articles.  On  Monday  morning, 
when  I  came  in,  I  found  them  where  I 
am  sure  that  I  had  looked  before,  in  full 
view.  I  received  Holy  Communion,  and 
hope  that  you  will  publish  this,  so  that  I 
may  fulfil  my  promise." 
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Ashtabula,  Ohio. —  "We  wish  to 
return  special  thanks  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
for  the  cure  of  a  child  sick  with  a  fever. 
The  little  one  grew  worse  rapidly  from 
the  beginning  of  her  sickness,  and  almost 
from  the  beginning  her  mind  wandered. 
A  Badge  was  pinned  on  the  child's  cloth- 
ing, a  Mass  promised  in  honor  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  promise  of  publication 
if  the  child  were  cured.  Almost  imme- 
diately the  child  grew  better,  and  in 
about  three  days  after,  the  little  one  was 
able  to  be  up  and  play  about  the  house. 
Her  cure  was  certainly  wonderful,  and 
with  grateful  hearts  we  offer  this  for  pub- 
lication. ' ' 

Caliente,  Cal.— "I  wish  to  return 
thanks  to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  for 
recovery  of  health,  when  very  much  de- 
pressed at  the  prospect  of  being  obliged 
to  give  up  work.  In  a  short  time  I 
picked  up  wonderfully. ' ' 

Waterbury,  Ct. — 4 '  Would  you  al- 
low me  space  in  the  Messenger  to  thank 
the  Most  Sacred  Heart  for  obtaining  the 
grace  of  a  happy  death  for  my  husband? 
He  had  seen  the  priest  several  times,  but 
refused  to  go  to  confession  or  Commun- 
ion, though  he  knew  his  end  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. Almost  discouraged,  I  pro- 
mised the  Sacred  Heart  that  I  would 
have  it  published  in  the  Messenger  if  he 
received  the  Sacraments,  which  he  did, 
several  times,  before  death  came. ' ' 

Spiritual  Favors  through  the  Sacred 
Heart. — Two  conversions  to  the  faith;  a 
return  to  religious  duties;  a  deliverance 
from  temptation;  reform  of  two  persons 
addicted  to  drink;  reconciliation  of  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters  who  had  been  at 
enmity  for  years.  A  wife  and  her  non- 
Catholic  husband  were  about  to  obtain  a 
divorce  on  account  of  suspicions  and 
misunderstanding.  The  wife  was  asked 
by  a  Promoter  to  wear  a  Badge  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  that  the  separation  might 
be  avoided.    She  consented.    The  diffi- 


culty was  happily  settled,  and  the  divorce 
suit  dropped.  The  wife  is  convinced 
that  all  is  due  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 
The  return  to  his  duty  of  a  neglectful 
Catholic;  the  grace  to  make  a  good  con- 
fession; preservation  of  virtue  amid  grave 
danger;  the  conversion  of  an  only  bro- 
ther; peace  of  mind  and  patience  for 
several  persons  ;  the  good  work  done  by 
the  Promoters  in  my  parish. 

Temporal  Favors. — Success  of  four 
surgical  operations;  good  positions  for 
three;  recovery  of  a  child  from  malignant 
scarlet  fever;  successful  examination;  un- 
expected sale  of  some  property,  after 
promise  of  publication  and  a  novena  of 
communions;  a  brother's  restoration  to 
health;  the  cure  of  a  severe  cold;  abate- 
ment of  a  high  fever;  recovery  of  health;- 
receipt  of  an  important  letter;  means  of 
livelihood  for  several  persons  ;  settlement 
of  a  lawsuit;  unexpected  success  in  busi- 
ness; recovery  of  a  mother  and  daughter 
from  a  contagious  disease;  recovery  of  a 
husband  from  serious  bone  trouble;  cure 
of  rheumatism;  recovery  from  an  injury 
which  threatened  a  serious  operation; 
rapid  convalescence  after  an  attack  of 
pleurisy;  employment  through  a  novena  to 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary;  the  return  of  a 
nephew  who  had  been  missing  for  nearly 
eighteen  months;  cure  of  headaches  and 
nervous  trouble;  a  good  position;  re- 
covery from  severe  attack  of  appen- 
dicitis. 

Favors  Ascribed  to  Application  of  Badge 
or  Promoter's  Cross.  —  Escape  from 
threatened  appendicitis;  relief  from  pains 
in  the  side;  cure  of  sore  eyes  in  the  case 
of  two;  cure  of  earache;  stopping  of  hem- 
orrhage of  the  lungs;  relief  from  rheu- 
matism of  the  back;  checking  of  a  severe 
cold  which  threatened  to  lead  to  con- 
sumption; cure  of  a  swollen  leg;  subsiding 
of  a  swelling  on  the  face;  cure  of  sore 
throat;  relief  from  severe  pain  in  the 
limbs;  recovery  from  cramps  ;  cure  of 
bronchial  troubles. 
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It  has  been  often  said  and  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  reading  is  for  the 
mind  what  food  is  for  the  body.  Just  as 
the  strongest  constitution  must  needs 
succumb  to  the  effects  of  unwholesome 
diet,  so  the  sturdiest  soul  will  sicken  and 
die  from  the  effects  of  unwholesome 
reading.  The  enemy  of  mankind  was 
quick  to  seize  upon  the  press  for  the  ruin 
of  souls,  but  it  can  also  be  made  one  of 
the  mightiest  means  for  their  salvation. 
*  *  * 

We  have  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  great 
increase  of  Catholic  literature  during  the 
past  decade  of  years.  In  every  depart- 
ment Catholic  authors  are  coming  to  the 
front.  We  must  not,  however,  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  because  an 
author  is  a  Catholic,  therefore  everything 
in  his  book  is  commendable,  nor  allow 
ourselves  to  imbibe  the  poison  of  a  book 
which  caters  to  the  popular  taste  at  the 
expense  of  principle  and  even  sometimes 
of  purity.  Still,  of  good  literature  by 
Catholic  authors  there  is  now  an  abund- 
ance. Every  taste  can  be  gratified,  every 
condition  of  life  find  something  to  suit 
its  needs. 

College  students  will  derive  both  bene- 
fit and  entertainment  from  a  little  book 
recently  published  by  Rev.  John  F. 
Quirk,  S.J.,  late  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
at  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
This  work  contains  a  eulogy  on  Bl.  Ed- 
mund Campion,  S.J.,  together  with  the 
martyr's  Homo  Academirus,  a  Latin 
oration  delivered  at  Douay.  There  is  an 
English  translation  by  Father  Quirk.  As 
a  boy  Edmund  Campion,  a  pupil  of  the 
Blue-Coat  school,  was  chosen  among  all 
the  school-boys  of  London  to  address 
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Queen  Mary  upon  her  entrance  into  that 
city.  The  little  orator  was  then  only 
thirteen  years  of  age.  At  sixteen  he 
entered  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
Here  his  brilliant  talents  and  especially 
his  gift  of  eloquence  soon  made  him 
famous.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited 
Oxford  he  took  the  principal  part  in  a 
Latin  disputation  held  in  her  presence. 
He  delivered  the  funeral  oration  over 
Amy  Robsart,  whose  tragic  death  is  told 
in  Scott's  Kenilworth.  He  became  the 
model  and  hero  of  university  students. 
He  was  the  leader  of  the  fashion  not 
only  in  literary  style,  but  even  in  dress 
and  manners.  He  was  the  favorite  ot 
Elizabeth,  of  Cecil,  and  of  Leicester. 
Cecil  called  him  one  of  England's  dia- 
monds. Who  could  then  have  predicted 
that  this  dashing  young  student,  this 
spoiled  child  of  fortune,  would  end  his  life 
upon  the  scaffold  ? 

Hitherto  he  had  remained  faithful  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  But  in  a  moment  of 
weakness,  yielding  to  temptation,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  made  a  deacon  of 
the  new  religion  which  Elizabeth  was 
forcing  upon  the  English  people.  Re- 
penting of  his  sin,  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  service  of  God.  He  left 
Oxford  in  1569  and  after  a  short  stay  in 
Ireland  passed  over  to  the  Continent. 
He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  re- 
turned to  England  as  a  missionary,  and 
became  the  most  famous  champion  there 
of  the  persecuted  religion.  Proscribed, 
hunted,  but  always  feared,  he  was  at  last 
taken  and  finished  his  life  a  glorious 
martyr  for  the  Faith. 

Next  to  St.  John's  College  where  Cam- 
pion studied  there  stands  a  massive  and 
noble-looking  building,  though  of  modest 
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proportions.  It  was  there  in  Campion's 
time  and  had  been  there  for  centuries 
before.  As  you  enter  the  door  the  first 
thing  you  see  is  a  statue  of  the  martyr 
in  his  Jesuit  dress,  and  you  know  that 
you  are  in  Campion  Hall,  where  the 
young  Jesuit  students  of  Oxford  are  pre- 
paring themselves  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  great  patron.  The  Homo 
Academicus  puts  before  us  an  ideal  col- 
lege student,  such  as  all  students  should 
strive  to  become.  Father  Quirk  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  bringing  it  within  reach 
of  our  Catholic  young  men. 

*  *  * 

Lovers  of  fiction  will  be  charmed  by 
Westchester,  a  tale  of  the  Revolution,  by 
Henry  Austin  Adams,  M.  A.,  the  well- 
known  lecturer  and  editor,  and  two  books 
of  stories  by  Maurice  Francis  Egan.  We 
need  not  make  any  remarks  on  these 
books.  The  names  of  their  authors  are 
a  sufficient  commendation. 

*  *  * 

The  Apostleship  of  Prayer  in  England 
is  working  hard  for  the  sailors.  It  has 
published  a  Sailors'  Hymn  Book  and  a 
series  of  Letters  to  Catholic  Seamen  by 
the  Rev.  John  G.  Gretton,  S.J.  These 
letters  are  short  but  solid,  well-written 
and  impressive.  The  following  extract 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  : 

"  Eternity  is  not  made  up  of  years 
and  centuries,  like  time.  No  amount 
of  time  could  ever  make  up  eternity, 
just  as  no  amount  of  the  restless  ocean 
could  make  up  the  immovable  rock. 
Time  and  eternity  differ  much  more 
than  sea  and  land.  Time  is  always  mov- 
ing and  changing,  filled  with  our  count- 
less thoughts,  words  and  actions.  Eter- 
nity knows  no  movement,  no  change. 
//  is  one  unchangeable,  everlasting,  in- 
finite Now.  It  has  no  yesterday  and  no 
to-morrow.  It  is  foolish,  therefore,  to 
imagine,  as  some  do,  who  have  not  the 
faith,  that  after  an  immense  time  the  soul 
will  change  its  mind  and  return  to  God. 
After  ages  and  ages  of  time,  eternity  has 
not  moved  by  the  fraction  of  a  second 


from  its  beginning,  for  it  is  an  everlasting 
existence. ' ' 

In  far  greater  need  of  help  than  the 
sailors  are  the  pagans  and  the  slaves  of 
Africa.  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie, 
by  Rev.  J.  G.  Beane,  tells  of  the  im- 
mense labors  and  glorious  success,  not 
however  unmixed  with  great  trials,  of 
one  man — the  Apostle  of  a  Continent. 
To  give  an  idea  of  what  he  accomplished 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  before 
his  death  there  were  100,000  Catholic 
Africans  in  Uganda  alone,  where  his 
first  missionaries  had  found  not  one. 

*  *  * 

A  bright  and  interesting  little  book  is 
Father  O' Conor's  Sacred  Scenes  and 
Mysteries.  It  contains  accounts  of  such 
places  as  Paray-le-Monial,  Oostacker,  the 
home  of  St.  John  Berchmans,  with  short 
articles  on  devotional  subjects  such  as 
the  Childhood  of  Mary,  St.  Ursula, 
the  Guardian  Angels,  etc.  The  volume 
closes  with  a  hymn  and  several  poems, 
composed  by  the  author.  There  are 
numerous  half-tone  illustrations  taken 
from  the  works  of  great  masters.  It  is  a 
book  that  can  be  taken  up  at  any  time  in 
moments  of  weariness,  when  one  is  in 
search  of  spiritual  recreation  and  refresh- 
ment. 

*  *  * 

The  Columbian  Guard  designates 
an  important  booklet,  by  Rev.  M.  P. 
Heffernan  of  St.  Anthony's  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  is  descriptive  of  a 
happily  named  boy's  society  which  he 
has  organized  on  military  lines. 

The  pamphlet  contains  very  earnest  and 
eloquent  appeals  for  increased  attention 
to  Juniors,  besides  offering  a  constitu- 
tion for  their  government.  Father 
Heffernan' s  practical,  literary  contribu- 
tion emphasizes  the  charity-duty  of 
priests  who  are  successfully  engaged  in 
boy  care  :  let  them,  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  publish  their  experiences,  expedi- 
ents, etc.  Guide  books  of  this  kind 
would  provide  inquiring  beginners  with 
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large  choice  of  methods,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  too  numerous. 

By  the  way,  the  above  booklet  should 
enlighten  Mr.  B.  Paul  Neuman,  who,  in 
the  very  interesting  Fortnightly  Review 
article,  ' 'Take  care  of  the  Boys,"  makes 
no  exception  for  Catholic  priests  when 
declaring  that  clergymen  are  incompetent 
to  organize  and  care  for  the  junior  male 
growth  of  cities. 

A  writer,  so  experienced  in  men  and 
things,  should  know  that  heresy's  blight 


of  sterility  does  not  afflict  the  Mother 
Church.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
Brooklyn  priest  modestly  unfolding 
methods  that  bring  him  hundreds  of 
young  followers.  Many  of  the  same 
vocation,  who  are  silent,  have  like  suc- 
cess ;  and  others  still  might  enjoy  it  if 
they  would.  Perhaps  new  workers  will 
be  formed  by  the  booklet  now  considered. 
It  is  intended  for  private  circulation  only, 
and  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
author. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


BENZIGER  BROTHERS, 
New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 
Maria  Corolla.    A  Wreath  for  our  Lady.   By  Father 
Edmund  of  the  Heart  of  Mary,  C.  P.  (Benjamin 
D.Hill).    Pages,  201.    iamo.   Cloth,  $1.25. 

H.  L.  KILNER  &  CO. 
Philadelphia. 

Prince  Ragnal  and  other  holiday  verses.  By  Eleanor 
C  Donnelly.    Pages,  40.    12  mo.  Cloth. 

In  a  Brazilian  Forest  and  Three  Brave  Boys.  By 
Maurice  Francis  Egan.  Pages,  219.  12  mo. 
Cloth. 

The  Leopard  of  Lancianus  and  other  stories.  By 
Maurice  Francis  Egan.  Pages,  229.  12  mo. 
Cloth. 

B.  HERDER, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Westchester.    A   Tale  of  the  Revolution.    By  Henry 
Austin  Adams,  M.  A.    Pages,  264.   12  mo.  Cloth. 
La  sea,  and  other  stories.    By  Mary  F.  Nixon.  Pages 
190.    12  mo.  Cloth. 

CATHOLIC  TRUTH  SOCIETY. 
London. 

Christian  Argument.  By  J.  Herbert  Williams,  M. 
A.   Pages,  in.    12  mo.  Cloth. 


MESSENGER  OFFICE, 
Wimbledon,  England. 
The  Catholic  Sailors*  Hymn  Book.    Edited  by  F.  M. 

De  Zulueta,  S.J.    Pages,  33.    12  mo.  Cloth. 
fillers  to  Catholic  Seamen,  on  Christian  Doctrine, 
I  to  VIII.   By  Rev.  John  George  Gretton,  S.J. 
Paper.  4  pages  each. 

APOSTLESHIP  OF  PRAYER, 
New  York. 

A  Patron  for  Scholars.    Eulogy  on  the  Blessed  Ed- 
mund Campion,  S.J..  with  his  oration  on  4  The 
Model  College  Student."     By  Rev.   John  F. 
Quirk,  S.J.   Pages.  81.    12  mo.   Cloth  and  paper 
LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO., 
New  York. 

Sacred  Scenes  and  Mysteries.    By  Rev.  J.  F.  X. 
O'Conor,  S.J.    Pages,  138.    12  mo.  Cloth.   $1  00. 

THE  CATHOLIC  BOOK  EXCHANGE, 
New  York. 

The  Voice  oj  the  Good  Shepherd.  Does  it  Live  f  and 
Where  ?  By  the  Rev.  Edmund  Hill,  CP.  Pages, 
24.  Paper. 

ANGEL  GUARDIAN  PRESS. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Impressions    and  Opinions      By    Walter  Leckey. 
Pages,  180.    12  mo.   Paper,  50  cts. 


RECENT  AGGREGATIONS. 

The  following  Local  Centres  have  received  Diplomas  of  Aggregation,  December  1  to  31. 1898. 


Diocese. 


Cleveland 
Denver  .  . 


Dubuque 


♦Erie  .  .  . 
Fargo         .  .  .  . 
♦Galveston  .  .  . 
Indian  Territory  . 
La  Crosse 
♦Milwaukee  .  .  . 
New  York  .  .  .  . 
Pittsburg  


Portland  .  . 
Providence  . 


*St.  Louis  .  . 
•St  Paul  .  .  . 
S«n  Francisco 
Wichita  .  .  . 


Defiance,  Ohio  

Fruita,  Colo  

Grand  Junction,  Colo  .  . 
Dubuque,  la  .  .        .  .  . 

Fairbank.  Ia  

Tit  us  vi  lie,  Pa  

Minot,  N.  Dak  

Mexia,  Tex  

Hennessy,  Okla.  Terr'y  . 

Tomah,  "Wis  

Jefferson,  Wis  . 

Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y  .  .  . 

Millvale,  Pa  

Pitcairn.  Pa  

Wilmerding,  Pa  .  . 
South  Brewer,  Me  .  .  .  . 

Warren  R.  I  

North  Attleboro,  Mass  .  . 

Florissant,  Mo  

New  Allm,  Min  

Oakland,  Cal  

Wichita,  Kans  


Local  Centre. 


St  John's  Church 

St.  Malachy's  

St.  Joseph's   44 

St.  Ambrose's   44 

Immaculate  Conception  ....  Convent 

St.  Walburga's  Church 

St.  Leo's   

St.  Mary's  

St.  Joseph's .    44 

St.  Mary's   " 

St.  Laurenz'   " 

St.  Joseph's   Academy 

St.  Ann's  Church 

St.  Michael's  

St.  Alovsius'  .  .    44 

St.  Teresa's   44 

St.  Marys   44 

St.  Mary's   44 

Sacred  Heart   44 

Holy  Trinity   44 

St.  Joseph's  School 

St.  Aloysius'  Pro-Cathedral 


Date. 


Dec.  22. 
Dec.  6. 
Dec.  6. 
Dec.  9. 
Dec.  16. 
Nov.  5. 
Dec.  21. 

NOV.  12. 

Dec.  6. 
Dec.  29. 
Dec.  10. 
Dec.  8. 
Dec.  21. 
Dec  21. 
Dec.  ai. 
Dec.  6. 
Dec  22. 
Dec.  25. 
Dec.  10. 
Nov.  x. 
Dec.  8. 
Nov.  4. 


Aggregations,  22:  churches,  19:  schools,  2;  convent,  1;  *German-speaking  Centres. 
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PROMOTERS'  RECEPTIONS. 


Diplomas  issued  from  December  1  to  30,  1898. 


Diocese. 


Alton  

Baltimore .  .  . 

Boston  

Brooklyn  .  .  . 
Brownsvi  le  . 

Buffalo  .  . 
Chicago  .  .  . 

Cleveland  .  . . 
Columbus. 

Dallas  .  . 
Dubuque .  .  . 
Fort  Wayne.  . 

Galveston  .  . 
Green  Bay  .  . 

Harrisburg  .  . 
Hartford  .  .  . 

Kansas  City . 
Leavenworth  . 
Louisville   .  . 
Milwaukee  .  . 
Nesqually  .  . 
Newark .... 

New  Orleans  . 

New  York.  .' 

Oregon  City  . 
Pe«  ria 

Philadelphia  . 

Pittsburg.  . 

Providence  .  . 
Sacramento  . . 
St.  Augustine. 
St.  Louis.  .  . 

San  Francisco 

Scranton  .  .  . 
Sioux  Falls  . . . 
Springfield  .  . 
Vi  nee  tines .  . 


Newton.  111.  .  .  . 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Brighton.  Mass.  .  . 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  . 
Goliad'  Texas.  .  . 
San  Patricio. Tex  . 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 
Chicago,  III.  .  .  . 


Delphos,  Ohio.  .  .  . 
Ironton,  Ohio  .  .  . 
Steubenville,  Ohio  . 
Dallas,  Texas  .  .  . 
Dubuque.  Iowa.  .  . 
Collegeville,  Ind  .  . 

Tipton,  Ind  

Houston,  Tex  .  .  .  . 
Green  Bay.  Wis  .  .  . 

Oconto,  Wis  

Shamokin,  Pa.  .  . 
Hartford,  Conn.. 
K.  Hartford,  Conn  . 
Norwalk.  Conn..  .  . 

Monett,  Mo  

Pao  a.  Kans  

Louisville,  Ky  .  .  .  . 
Milwaukee,  Wis  . 
Spokane,  Wash. .  . 
Jersey  City,  N.  J  .  . 
Paterson.N.  J.  .  .  . 


New  Orleans,  La  . 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Portland,  Ore..  .  . 

Streator,  111  

Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 


Glenfield,  Pa  .  .  . 

Rochester,  Pa.  .  . 

Elmhurst.  R.  I  .  . 

Nevada,  Cal.  .  .  . 

Fernandina.  Fla  . 

Florissant,  Mo  .  . 
St.  Louis, 


San  Francisco,  Cal  . 


Vallejo.Cal  .... 
Scranton,  Pa  . 
Emmet.  So  Dak.  . 
Worcester.  Mass  . 
Clinton.  Ind.  .  .  . 
Evansville  Ind.  .  . 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Local  Centre. 


St.  Thomas'  Church 

St.  Aloysius.*  

St.  Colurabkille's.  .  .  .  . 

Nativity   •« 

St.  Mary's   44 

St.  Patrick's  

Holy  Angel's   44 

St.  Vincent's  

Our  Lady  of  Sorrows'   M 

St.  John  the  Evangelist's   44 

St.  Lawrence's   *' 

St.  Peter's  

Sacred  Heart  

St.  Patrick's   44 

St.  Joseph's.  College 

St.  Joseph's  Convent 

St.  Joseph's  Church 

St.  Patrick's  

St.  Joseph's    " 

St.  Edward's   " 

St.  Joseph's  Cathedral 

St.  Mary  s   .  Church 


St.  Lawrence's ...  ...  " 

Holy  Family   " 

Assumption   Cathedral 

Holy  Rosary  .  .   Church 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes'   '* 

St  Mary's ....    44 

Franciscan  Monastery 

St  Joseph's  Church 

St.  Alphonsus'   " 

St.  Bonaface's   ,  44 

St.  Ambrose's  ,   41 

St.  Ann's     " 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 

St.  Paul's  Church 

St.  Stephen's   *'  . 

St.  Mary's    Academy 

Immaculate  Conception  Church 

St.  Columba's  

St.  Joseph's  Convent 

St.  Joseph's  Church 

St.  Kyran's   " 

St.  Mary's   44 

St.  Cecelia's  

Sacred  Heart ...   Academy 

St.  Canice's  Church 

St.  Michael's ....        ....  ** 

St  Ferdinand's   44 

St.  Francis  Xavier's   " 

St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's.  ...  " 
St.  Francis  of  Assium's       ...  44 

St.  Ignatius's   44 

St.  Peter's   44 

St.  Vincent  Ferrer's  

Holy  Cross   " 

St.  Joseph's    44 

Notre  Dame   " 

St.  Patrick's 

Holy  Trinity  

Good  Shepherd  Convent 


Total  Number  of  Receptions.  62. 


Total  Number  of  Diplomas  issued,  654. 
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CALENDAR  OF  INTENTIONS,   FEBRUARY,  1899. 


The  Morning  Offering. 
O  my  God,  I  offer  Thee  my  prayers,  works  and  sufferings  this  day,  in  union  with  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  for  the  intentions  for  which  He  pleads  and  offers  Himself  in  the  Mass,  for  the  petitions  of  our 
Associates;  especially  this  month  for  Priests  in  Parishes. 


I 

IV. 

2 

Th. 

3 

F. 

4 

S. 

St.  Ignatius,  Bp.M.  (107).— Pr. 
Purification  B.V.M.- H.H.,  A.C.,  A.I 

First  Friday._st  Francis  de  Sales,  Bp.C.D. 
(1622).— St.  Blaise.  Bp.M.  (316).— 1st  D  , 
A.C.,  Pr 

St.  Andrew  Corsini,  Bp.C.  (O.C.,  1373)- 


S. 


Sexagesima— st.  Philip  of  jesus  (o.f.m. 
1597). 


All  f  ir  Jesus. 
Care  of  Children. 
Amiability. 


Compunction. 
Constancy. 


1,075,899  thanksgivings. 
I  77,286  lor  those  in  affliction. 
I  83,041  for  the  sick,  infirm. 

I 

•  67,830  for  dead  associates. 
56.850  for  Local  Centres. 


M.    St.  Titus,  Bp.C.  (94).— St.  Dorothy,  V.M.  Union  with  Christ. 
(3*4 )• 

T.    St.  Romuald,  Ab.C.  (1207).  Penance. 

IV.  I  St.  John  de  Matha.C.F.  (Trinitarians,  1213  )  Charity. 

Th    St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Bp.C.D.  (444).— St.  Reading  good  books. 

I        Apollonia  V.M.  (249)  — H.H. 

F.  j  St.  Scholastica,  V.  (O  S  B.,  5*3).  Trust  in  God 

Seven  Servites,  FF.  CC.  (1233).  Love  of  our  Lady. 


66.823  for  Directors. 

95.943  for  Promoters. 
215,540  for  the  departed. 
166,730  for  perseverance. 

162,696  for  young  persons. 
47,128  for  1st  Communions. 


I  2  1  S.  I  Qulnquagesima.— St.  Eulalia.  V.M.  (304).     Self-immolation.  95  968  for  parents, 


M. 

T. 

W. 

Th. 

F. 

S. 


St.  Raymond.  C.(0. P.,  12751.- St.  Catharine!  Prayer  for  the  dead. 

de  Ricci,  V.  (O.S.D.,  1590).— Pr. 
St.  Valentine,  M.  (306).  |  Kindness. 

Ash  Wednesday.  ^  Mortification. 

St  Onesimus.  Bp.M.  (95). — HH.  |  Liberty  of  spirit. 

Holy  Passion.— St.  Fintan,  Ab.C.  (560).   ^>  Self-denial 
SS.  Paul.  John  and  James,  MM.  (S.J.,  1597)    Zeal  for  souls 


104,017  for  families. 

52,065  for  reconciliations. 
107,245  for  work,  means. 
192,167  clergy,  religious. 
41,711  seminarists,  novices. 
52,966  for  vocations. 


19!  s. 


1st  in  Lent.— St.  Conrad  of  Placentia,  C 
O35O.-C.R. 


Resistance  to  evil. 


124,037  for  parishes,  schools. 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


M. 

T. 

IV. 

Th. 

F. 

S. 


St.  John  the  Almoner,  Bp.C. 
St  Ephrem,  C 

Ember  Day  .—St.  Peter's  Chair  at  Antioch.  ^ 
St.  Peter  Damian,  Bp.C  D.— H.H. 
Ember  Day —St.  Matthias,  Ap.-A.I. 
Ember  Day. — Holy  Crown  of  Thorns.  <■> 


Compassion. 
Humility. 

Loyalty  to  the  Church. 
Faith. 

Obeying  vocation. 
Resignation. 


51,699  for  superiors. 

53,167  for  missions,  retreats. 

49,7i5  for  societies,  works. 

203,080  for  conversions. 

3?4.86o  for  sinners. 

76,147  for  the  intemperate. 


26  I  S.   I  2d  In  Lent._st.  Porphyry,  Bp.C.  (420 


Horror  of  superstition  I  358.7*9  for  spiritual  and  tern- 
•j       poral  favors. 


27 
28 


M.  st.  Brigid,  V.  (Patroness  of  Ireland,  523). 
T.  j  st.  Joseph  of  Leonissa,  C.  (1612). 


Imitation  of  Mary. 
Devotion  to  crucifix. 


114,161  for  special,  various. 
For  Mbssenger  Readers. 


Plenary  Indulgences:  Kp.—Apostleship.  (D.— Degrees,  Pr.— Promoters,  C.  R.— Communion  of Repara- 
tion, H.H.—Holy  Hour);  A.  I.,  B.  I. '—Apostolic,  Br tdgettine  Indulgence  ;  A.  S.—  ApostleshiP  of  Study. 

Treasury  of  Good  Works. 
Offerings  for  the  Intentions  recommended  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

100  days*  Indulgence  for  every  action  offered  for  the  Intentions  of  the  League. 

WO.  TIMES.  WO.  TIMES. 

1.  Acts  of  Charity   4,210,161  11.  Masses  heard   296,121 

2.  Beads   1, 173,344  12.  Mortifications   332,099 

3.  Way  of  the  Cross   61,375  13.  Works  of  Mercy   1,471,876 

4.  Holy  Communions   45.960  14.  Works  of  Zeal   1.317.553 

5.  Spiritual  Communions   1,131, 789  15.  Prayers   3,163.760 

6.  Bxamens  of  Conscience   400,484  16.  Kindly  Conversation   2,130,482 

7.  Hours  of  Labor   2,633,593  17.  Sufferings,  Afilictions   34,851 

8.  Hours  of  Silence   1,9*4,209  18.  Self-conquest                                   .  1,733,011 

9.  Pious  Reading   67,615  19.  Visits  to  B.  Sacrament .  .          ....  324,268 

10.  Masses  read   6.380  20.  Various  Good  Works   2,354,202 

Total,  23,273,173. 

Intentions  or  Good  Works  put  in  the  box,  or  given  on  lists  to  Promoters  before  their  meeting,  on  or 
before  the  last  Sunday,  are  sent  by  Directors  to  be  recommended  in  our  Calendar,  Messenger,  in  our 
Masses  here,  at  the  General  Direction  in  Toulouse,  and  Lourdes. 
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A  HOLIDAY  EXCURSION  TO  THE  CEDARS 
OF  LEBANON. 

By  Paul  Ma/fern,  S.J. 


HOLY  Scripture  has  immortalized 
the  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  In 
more  than  thirty  passages  it  ex- 
hibits them  to  us  as  types  and  figures  of 
all  that  is  lofty,  strong,  majestic,  endur- 
ing. King  Solomon  not  only  used  their 
precious  wood  in  the  building  of  the 
temple  and  of  his  palaces,  but  so  multi- 
plied them  in  his  kingdom  that  4 'they 
we:  as  common  as  sycamores  which 
grow  on  the  plains."  At  the  present 
day  the  cedars  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  land  which  was  once 
their  favorite  home.  A  single  grove  of 
them  still  stands  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lebanon  mountains,  and  thither  we 
must  go  if  we  would  learn  what  manner 
of  trees  they  were  that  received  such 
eulogies  in  the  Bible.  It  is  but  natural 
that  this  small  relic  of  the  immense  cedar 
forests  of  former  ages  should  be  the 
object  of  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
interest  on  the  part  of  travellers  in  Syria 
and  Palestine.    Many  of  them  go  to  see 


it  every  year,  nor  have  any  been  heard 
to  regret  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  last  year  to  be  one 
of  a  party  of  students  who  made  a  trip  to 
the  cedars  during  the  Summer  vacation. 
Some  of  the  notes  and  scenes  collected 
on  our  tour  I  here  offer  to  the  readers 
of  the  Messenger,  supplementing  them 
here  and  there  by  a  word  of  information 
concerning  the  country  where  the  cedars 
grow  and  the  people  who  live  in  it. 

The  tourist  who  sets  out  Irom  the  city 
of  Beyrouth  to  visit  the  cedars  has  a 
choice  between  two  roads.  The  first 
winds  along  the  seashore  in  a  northerly 
direction  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  A 
carriage  more  or  less  comfortable  takes 
him  around  St.  George's  Bay,  through 
Djebail  (ancient  Bvblos),  and  brings 
him,  after  an  eight  hours'  drive,  to 
Batroun,  a  village  on  the  seashore  about 
twelve  miles  south  of  Tripoli.  The  in- 
conveniences of  this  road  are  the  violent 
jolting  of  the  carriage,  the  clouds  of  fine 
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white  dust  that  almost  choke  you,  and 
the  tropical  heat  of  the  Summer  sun, 
particularly  oppressive  in  the  plain.  The 
railroad,  which  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, will  remedy  these  evils  to  a 
great  extent.  From  Batroun  there  re- 
mains a  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours'  ride 
on  horseback  up  the  slope  of  Lebanon, 
and  you  will  have  reached  your  wished- 
for  goal,  the  cedars.  The  second  road, 
which  is  the  one  our  party  chose,  is  not 
so  short  and  easy,  but  much  more  attrac- 
tive and  picturesque.  It  also  follows  the 
Lebanon  chain  from  south  to  north,  not 
at  its  foot,  however,  but  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  summit. 

A  vacation  trip  in  Syria,  especially 
when  the  party  is  numerous,  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  undertaking.  In  what- 
ever direction  you  go  you  will  have  to 
cross  deserts  where  nothing  but  water 
can  be  obtained.  Meat,  vegetables, 
fruit  are  luxuries  unknown  in  our  moun- 
tains. Even  bread  can  be  procured 
only  in  the  larger  villages,  and  not 
always  there.  You  must  carry  with  you 
whatever  you  need  on  your  trip.  This 
includes  a  tent  to  shelter  you  during  the 


night,  for  it  is  useless  to  look  for  sleeping 
accommodation  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
natives.  The  people  are  for  the  greater 
part  extremely  poor,  and  live  in  a 
kind  of  cellar  or  vault  without  win- 
dows, where  comfort  and  cleanliness 
are  very  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Nor  will  the  tent  alone  afford  suffi- 
cient protection  from  the  cold,  which 
at  night  is  very  severe  on  the  mountains. 
A  good  supply  of  heavjr  clothes,  blankets, 
etc.,  is  absolutely  necessary.  Add  to 
all  this  a  system  of  roads  as  primitive  and 
wretched  as  your  imagination  can  pic- 
ture, and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  during  an 
excursion  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

Our  enthusiasm,  however,  was  not  to 
be  dampened  by  drawbacks  such  as  these, 
and  on  August  8  we  set  out  from  our 
countryhouse  at  Raifoun,  as  eager  and 
lighthearted  a  band  of  excursionists  as 
ever  climbed  a  mountain.  We  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  caravan  of  seven  mules  and 
donkeys,  heavily  laden  with  provisions 
for  the  journey,  and  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  three  "moukres"  or  native 
drivers. 

It  might  be  well  before  proceeding 
further,  to  introduce  to  my  readers  the 
mule-driver  of  Lebanon.  'He  is  the 
indispensable  companion  of  every  traveller 
in  these  regions,  and  in  many  respects  an 
interesting  character.  Picture  to  your- 
selves an  individual  of  powerful  and  well- 
proportioned  frame,  swarthy  counten- 
ance, heavy  mustache  and  mischievous 
eye.  His  head  is  wrapped  in  a  turban, 
his  shoulders  are  clothed  in  a  vest  curi- 
ously embroidered  and  glorying  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  His  wrist  is 
prominently  tattooed  with  aheart,  a  cross, 
a  sword,  or  some  such  figure.  A  wide 
linen  cincture  in  whose  folds  his  knife, 
purse  and  valuables  are  stored,  encircles 
his  waist  and  holds  up  breeches,  remark- 
able for  their  ample  proportions.  His 
feet  are  encased  in  flat,  heelless  slippers, 
or  babooshes,  garnished  with  large  nails. 
At  the  "  moukre's"  side  may  always  be 
found  his  donkey  or  mule.    It  is  his 
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friend,  the  companion  of  his  journeys,  his 
only  means  of  livelihood.  He  shows  the 
tenderest  solicitude  for  his  beasts,  talks  to 
them,  sympathizes  with  them,  lends  them 
his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  boasts  of 
their  achievements,  of  their  blood  and 
lineage.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  good 
qualities  of  our  Syrian  "moukre"  are 
offset  by  grave  defects.  His  passion  for 
money  makes  him  often  dishonest,  un- 
faithful to  his  word,  and  a  grumbler.  He 
is  entirely  unscrupulous  where  there  is 


stones,  and  stray  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  narrow  path.  But  the  soft  beauty  of 
an  oriental  night,  and  the  fragrant  fresh- 
ness of  morning,  banish  from  our  mind 
all  thought  of  these  small  mishaps.  We 
feel  our  hearts  drawn  heavenwards  in 
pious  meditation,  and  hymns  of  praise 
burst  from  our  lips  which  the  mountain 
echoes  repeat  and  prolong.  Our 
"  moukres,"  not  to  be  outdone,  begin, 
in  melancholy,  nasal  tones,  a  series  of 
improvised  chants  or  modulated  recita- 


THE  CEDARS  OF  LKHANON — CEDAR  GROVE  IN  WINTER. 


question  of  extorting  money  from 
strangers,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  not 
to  expose  oneself  to  his  exactions  by  pay- 
ing too  soon  the  price  stipulated  ior  his 
services. 

Looking  only  at  the  bright  side  of  our 
"  moukre's  "  character,  we  start  on  our 
journey  at  the  early  hour  of  three  o'clock 
a.m.  For  a  long  time  the  faint  glimmer 
of  the  stars  alone  points  out  our  way,  and 
more  than  once  do  we  slip  on  the  loose 


tions,  ot  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
idea  it  one  has  never  heard  them.  The 
passers-by,  the  country,  the  impressions 
of  the  moment,  joyful  or  sad,  are  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  these  chants,  the 
plaintive,  weeping  strain  being  always 
predominant.  I  could  not  help  reflect- 
ing that  the  prophet  Jeremias,  weeping 
amid  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  must  have 
uttered  his  lamentations  somewhat  after 
the  same  fashion. 
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<HK   LADY  OF  CONSOLATION,  TANAIL, 
MOUNT  l.KHANON. 


To  get  to  the  cedars  from  Raifoun,  we 
follow  the  mountain  chain  of  Lebanon 
from  south  to  north,  keeping  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  summit  where  the  road  is 
shorter  and  more  picturesque.  The  view 
during  the  entire  trip  is  one  of  unsur- 
passed grandeur  and  magnificence.  On 
the  west  stretches  the  sea  bordered  by  a 
necklace  of  villages,  gardens  and  planta- 
tions, and  dotted  with  white  sails  and 
smoking  steamers  ;  on  the  east  we  are 
almost  throughout  confronted  by  enor- 
mous rocks,  literally  suspended  over  our 
heads. 

After  a  walk  of  seven  hours,  we  made  our 
first  halt  at  Atka.  Af ka  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  an  amphitheatre  formed  by  gigantic 
rocks,  which  on  three  sides  rise  perpendic- 
ular to  a  height  of  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred feet.  Here  the  river  Adonis  of 
mythological  fame  has  its  source;  a  (Grecian 
temple  in  ruins  still  attests  the  ancient  wor- 
ship. On  this  river  the  cedars  destined  for 
Ring  Solomon  were  floated  down  to 
Byblos  or  Djebail,  whence  the  Giblians 
transported  them  to  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem. 
The  water  conies  out  of  a  deep  recess  in 
the  rocky  wall,  sixty-live  feet  high  and  as 
many  wide,  and  forms  several  cataracts 
until  it  reaches  a  level  bed.  Into  this 
recess  open  several  dark  caves  whi<  ' 


dangerous  to  enter,  as  they  branch  out 
into  numberless  narrow  passages,  and  are 
intersected  by  steep  precipices.  Among 
the  Mohammedan  sect  of  the  Metualik, 
this  spot  possesses  a  sort  of  religious 
character  even  to  this  day.  The  chief 
object  of  their  superstitious  worship,  is 
an  old  walnut  tree  overshadowing  the 
ruins  of  the  temple.  Hundreds  of  silk 
rags,  shreds  of  handkerchiefs,  robes,  tar- 
booches  or  Turkish  caps,  etc.,  are  hang- 
ing on  the  branches,  the  Metualik' s  offer- 
ings to  the  spirit  residing  in  the  tree. 

The  shady  spot  on  the  river-bank 
where  we  had  seated  ourselves,  was  soon 
invaded  by  a  multitude  of  goats  and 
donkeys,  and  by  a  party  of  Bedouins 
whose  looks  did  not  inspire  us  with  much 
confidence.  Two  of  their  number,  wear- 
ing wide,  flowing  mantles,  and  mounted 
on  magnificent  mares,  had  espied  us  from 
afar,  and  insisted  on  keeping  us  company. 
Aware  of  the  thieving  propensities  of  the 
race,  we  gave  them  a  cold  welcome,  and 
kept  a  watchful  eye  on  our  baggage, 
which  they  scrutinized  with  more  than 
friendly  curiosity.  At  three  o'clock  p.  m., 
we  resumed  our  journey.  At  six  o'clock 
we  had  reached  Akoura,  where  we  were  to 
spend  the  night. 

Our  arrival  threw  the  whole  village  into 
commotion.  The  people  came  out  in 
crowds  to  gaze  at  us,  and  to  offer  us  their 
services.  A  young  man  led  us  to  a  place 
in  his  field  where  we  might  encamp  for 
the  night.  The  village  being  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  steep  mountain,  it  was  not  easy 
to  find  the  ten  yards  of  level  ground  which 
we  needed  to  pitch  our  tent.  We  finally 
succeed,  our  host  overwhelming  us  in 
the  meanwhile  with  compliments  and 
protestations  of  friendship,  and  promising 
to  supply  us  with  water,  eggs,  milk,  etc. 

At  sunset,  we  witnessed  a  very  beauti- 
ful spectacle.  As  the  sun  was  disappear- 
ing below  the  sea,  his  parting  rays  clothed 
the  whole  mountain  in  golden  glory.  A 
group  of  harvesters  were  returning  from 
the  fields,  chanting  their  monotonous 
refrains,  and  driving  before  them  their 
'"■:ists  of  burden,  laden  with  sheaves. 
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There  reigned  an  almost  religious  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  bells  on  the  necks  of 
the  animals,  the  plaintive  song  of  their 
masters,  and  the  ringing  of  the  Angelas 
bell  in  the  distance.  As  night  ap- 
proached, the  villagers  who  had  crowded 
round  about  us,  returned  to  their  homes. 
One  good  old  woman  lingered  behind, 
and  timidly  approached  us  to  get  our 
blessing.     When  we  promised  that  we 


not  yet  accustomed  to  camping  out. 
The  ground  was  much  harder  than  we 
had  calculated.  The  tent  was  rather 
small  for  so  many  of  us,  and  it  was  bit- 
terly cold  at  four  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  lay- brother  who  accompanied 
us,  had  thought  it  best  to  sleep 
outside  the  tent,  close  to  our  baggage. 
But  soon  shivering  and  half  frozen,  he 


<  KDAR   liRANCII   AND  CONES. 


would  remember  her  at  Mass  the  next 
day,  her  gratitude  was  touching  to  be- 
hold. With  hands  raised  towards 
heaven,  she  thanked  us  in  most  feeling 
terms,  and  withdrew  repeating  with  fer- 
vent emotion:    O  Mary,  O  Mary  ! 

It  was  late  when  we  retired  to  rest. 
I  do  not  say  to  sleep,  for,  I  believe, 
none  of  us  slept  that  night.     We  were 


was  obliged  to  join  us  within.  After  a 
little  while,  loud  cries  of  "Thief!  Rob- 
ber !  Help  !"  were  heard  from  without. 
We  get  up,  hurry  out  of  the  tent,  and 
find  one  of  our  "moukres"  struggling 
with  a  native  whom  he  had  caught  in  the 
act  of  ransacking  our  provisions.  On 
investigation,  we  discover  him  to  be  the 
very  same  young  man,  who,  a  few  hours 
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before,  had  brought  us  into  his  field,  and 
had  been  so  lavish  in  protestations  of 
devotedness  to  us.  In  vain  did  he  en- 
treat our  "moukres"  to  release  him  and 
not  to  betray  him.  Our  men  remained 
deaf  to  his  cringing  supplications.  After 
this  incident,  there  could  be  no  question 
of  sleep  and  peaceful  dreams  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night.  At  2.30  a.  m., 
Reverend  Father  Rector,  under  whose 
guidance  we  were,  said  Mass  tor  us  in 
the  tent,  which  made  quite  an  attractive 
chapel  with  its  many-colored  oriental 
embroideries.  After 
breakfast  we  set  out 
on  our  second  day's 
journey,  leaving  our 
drivers  to  follow  in 
our  rear. 

This  second  day  of 
our  trip  was  pecul- 
iarly tiresome,  be- 
cause of  our  failure 
to  get  a  much- 
needed  rest,  and  of 
the  great  distance  we 
had  to  cover  before  noon.  (  >n 
the  other  hand,  the  scene  spread 
out  before  our  eyes,  was  never 
more  beautiful.  We  were  cross- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  the 
Lebanon  chain  almost  at  its  sum 
mit,  /.  e.,  at  an  elevati<  >n  of  from 
five  thousand  to  six  thousand  feet. 
On  these  heights,  1  hough  we 
are  in  the  hottest  month  ot  the 
year,  the  coolness  of  the  atmos- 
phere during  the  morning  hours 
is  almost  that  of  midwinter,  whilst  on  the 
peaks  nearby,  the  snow  lies  many  inches 
thick,  and  springs  of  icy  water  gush  forth 
on  every  side.  As  the  day  advances  the 
Summer  sun  resumes  his  sway,  and  sends 
his  rays  down  upon  us  with  intense 
fierceness.  The  rocks  add  to  our  discom- 
fort by  pouring  out  upon  us,  as  we  pass 
by,  volumes  of  accumulated  heat. 

Far  below  us,  stand  among  the  rocks  a 
number  of  small  villages  with  terraced  or 
flat-roofed  houses  of  the  most  rudiment- 
ary architecture.    These  houses  consist 


of  four  walls,  built  with  stones  more  or 
less  symmetrical,  without  lime  or  cement, 
often  not  more  than  six  feet  high,  and 
having  for  their  only  opening  a  miserable 
wooden  door.  Windows  are  altogether 
wanting.  In  Winter,  when  the  door  has 
to  be  kept  shut,  the  inmates  live  for 
months  in  complete  darkness.  The  ter- 
raced or  flat  roof  is  of  no  less  primitive 
construction.  Rough  wooden  beams 
are  brought  from  the  mountains  and  laid 
horizontally  on  the  walls.  Layers  ot 
branches  are  placed  upon  the  beams, 
then  stones,  and  finally  a  large  quantity 
of  earth,  whic  h  is  made  compact  and 
level  by  means  of  a  roller.  In  dry 
w eather  this t  er race  is  a  pleasant  enough 
spot,  it  is  the  usual  evening  rendezvous 
for  the  family.  Many 
households  spend 
the  whole  Summer 
there  under  a  tent  of 
leaves  and  branches. 
It  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent story  after  a 
period  of  heavy  rains. 
The  water,  little  by 
little,  soaks  into  the 
earth  which  covers 
the  terrace,  and  un- 
checked  by  the 
stones,  branches  and 
beams,  floods  the 
house  within.  Every- 
body now  hastens  to 
repair  the  damage, 
and  to  level  and  roll 
the  earth  again.  In 
some  ol  the  larger  villages,  where  there 
are  persons  who  have  made  a  little  for- 
tune in  foreign  countries,  especially  in 
America,  tile  roofs  and  windows  begin  to 
make  their  appearance  ;  it  is  a  sign  ot 
great  wealth  as  understood  in  these 
regions. 

Towards  noon  we  reached  Hasroun,  a 
small  village  in  a  valley  overshadowed  by 
the  lofty  crests  on  which  the  cedars 
grow.  We  were  exhausted  by  heat  and 
fatigue,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  we 
had  to  wait  for  our  provisions,  the  drivers 
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and  their  beasts  being  far  behind. 
Happily  we  had  done  most  of  our  tramp- 
ing for  the  day.  A  short  walk  of  two  hours 
would  bring  us  to  Becharreh,  where  we 
had  hopes  of  spending  a  more  quiet  and 
restful  night.  We  now  leisurely  followed 
the  valley  of  the  Kadisha,  commonly 
called  Valley  of  the  Saints,  from  the 
many  monks  who  made  it  their  home  in 
days  gone  by.  We  were  struck  with 
amazement  and  awe,  as  we  looked  down 
from  our  dizzy  height  into  the  yawning 


so  many  temptations  to  deny  it,  is  owing 
in  part  to  the  example  of  the  many  holy 
hermits  who  lived  and  prayed  near  them. 
A  legend  says  that  each  morning  the  in- 
cense burnt  during  Mass,  formed  a  dense 
cloud  rising  from  the  valley  towards 
heaven.  A  few  hermits  may  still  be 
found  in  Lebanon.  Five  years  ago  I 
visited  a  small  hermitage  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Hasroun.  Two  solitaries  were 
living  in  it,  who  spent  their  time  in 
prayer  and  manual  labor.     Their  sou- 


th e  FORTRESS  OF  DAMASCUS. 


gulf  below,  where  a  foaming  torrent 
roared  in  its  narrow  bed  between  walls  of 
rock.  We  looked  in  vain  for  a  place  to 
cross  it.  A  bridge  less  than  one  hundred 
feet  in  length  would  save  the  traveller  a 
turn  of  six  or  seven  leagues.  But  bridges 
are  unknown  in  Lebanon. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  neighborhood 
are  all  Maronites,  a  race  deeply  attached 
to  their  religion.  The  fact  that  they 
have  kept  the  true  faith  in  the  midst  of 


tude  presented  nothing  appalling  ;  they 
were  accessible  to  strangers  and  chatted 
pleasantly  with  them.  Their  food  was 
brought  to  them  daily  from  the  neighbor- 
ing convent  of  Kashaya. 

At  last  we  reached  the  important  vil- 
lage of  Becharreh,  situated  among  vine- 
yards, orange  and  mulberry  groves. 
Here  we  enjoyed  the  generous  hospi- 
tality of  a  Carmelite  monk,  who  was  just 
then  the  only  inmate  of  his  convent. 
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He  placed  the  whole  house  with  every- 
thing in  it  at  our  disposal,  and  gave  us  a 
welcome  opportunity  of  repairing  the 
losses  of  the  previous  night. 

The  following  day  was  one  of  rest  and 
enjoyment,  the  reward  of  past  fatigue 
and  hardships.  A  two  hours  walk  from 
Becharreh  brought  us  to  the  cedars,  the 
end  and  object  of  our  excursion,  and  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  spending  the  whole 
day  in  their  delightful  shade. 

The  cedars  grow  on  a  semi -circular 
plateau,  which  is  bounded  towards  the 
east  by  Mount  Makmel  and  the  peaks 
adjacent  to  it,  and  overlooks  on  the  west 
the  rugged  valley  of  the  Kadisha  The 
grove  occupies  three  or  four  irregular 
knolls.  It  covers  a  comparatively  small 
area,  not  extending  more  than  four  hun- 
dred yards  in  any  direction.  A  wall  six 
feet  high  surrounds  the  grove,  and  pro- 
tects it  from  the  destructive  tooth  of  the 
goats.  In  this  wall  there  are  four  open- 
ings without  doors.  Let  us  enter  through 
one  of  them.  A  feeling  of  awe  and  rev- 
erence seizes  upon  us  as  we  walk  for  the 
first  time  under  these  trees  famous  for 
their  associations.  The  number  of  cedars 
that  may  be  said  to  date  back  to  Solo- 
mon's time  is  exceedingly  small.  There 
are  at  most  six  or  seven  of  them.  These 
giants  measure  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in 
circumference,  and  spread  out  their 
mighty  branches  in  a  radius  of  seventy 
feet.    The  other  cedars,  some  three  hun- 


dred in  number,  are  of  more  recent  birth, 
though  they  too  can  boast  of  a  good  old 
age.  They  are  all  large,  tall  and  beauti- 
ful, and  for  size  and  thickness  are  incom- 
parably superior  to  all  other  trees  in  Asia 
Minor. 

The  cedar  grove  is  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  guardian  who  lives  on  the  spot. 
A n y thing  like  d am ag e  a n d  i n j u ry  to  th e  t r e e 
is  severely  punished.  A  short  time  ago, 
a  native  was  caught  in  the  act  of  cutting  a 
thick  branch  from  one  of  the  cedars.  He 
was  punished  with  several  months  of  im- 
prisonment, and  a  fine  of  two  thousand 
francs,  an  enormous  sum  for  this  country. 
But  for  a  substantial  tip  or  44  back- 
sheesh." here  as  elsewhere  in  the  Hast, 
much  may  be  done  that  would  otherwise 
be  unlawful.  The  truth  is  that  the  care 
taken  of  the  cedars  is  quite  inadequate 
to  ward  off  the  dangers  which  threaten 
their  existence  and  welfare.  Among  the 
most  formidable  enemies  of  the  cedars 
are  thunderstorms.  Almost  all  the  larger 
trees  have  repeatedly  been  struck  by 
lightning,  and  are  more  or  less  scarred 
by  it.  Many  of  the  older  trees  are  barely 
able  to  support  the  weight  of  their 
branches,  and  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  a  prop  of  masonry,  which  no  one 
thinks  of  giving  them.  From  time  im- 
memorial, visitors  have  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  cut  and  carve  their  names  and 
various  inscriptions  into  the  venerable 
trunks  of  the  cedars.     Many  names  may 
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here  be  read  that  have  long  been  for- 
gotten among  men.  A  few  there  were  of 
more  illustrious  personages.  I  deciphered 
the  name  of  Lamartine  among  others. 
The  cones  of  the  cedars  are  in  great  de- 
mand as  souvenirs,  and  are  now  very  dif- 
ficult to  find.  The  dry  branches  that 
fall  from  the  trees  are  used  by  visitors  for 
cooking  purposes,  or  are  worked  into 
small  trinkets  which  are  carried  away  as 
souvenirs. 

In  the  midst  of  the  cedar  grove  stands 
a  squalid  little  store,  and  a  chapel  no  less 
miserable,  where  Mass  is  celebrated  once 
a  year  on  the  feast  of  the  Transfiguration, 
which  a  popular  legend  claims  to  have 
taken  place  here.  This  feast  attracts 
crowds  of  visitors  to  the  cedars.  During 
the  Summer  months  visitors  may  always 
be  found  here  in  greater  or  less  numbers, 
their  tents  being  pitched  in  various  parts 
of  the  grove.  Many  people  come  from 
the  immediate  neighborhood  to  spend  a 


holiday  or  two  in  the  cool  and  shady  spot. 
Others  come  from  Beyrouth  or  from 
Tripoli  to  escape  the  heat  of  the  plain  for 
a  week  or  two.  Finally,  there  are  the 
strangers,  tourists  from  England,  France, 
Germany  and  America.  A  more  motley 
and  interesting  camping-ground  it  were 
not  easy  to  imagine.  The  scene  is  en- 
livened by  the  songs  of  a  multitude  ot 
birds,  and  by  the  bright  colors  and  del- 
icate finery  ot  innumerable  insects, 
especially  butterflies.  What  a  pity  there 
is  not  a  spring  of  clear,  cold  water  in  or 
near  the  cedar  grove  !  Water  is  brought 
from  a  considerable  distance,  and  must 
be  bought. 

Even  the  most  skeptical  ot  tourists 
must  admit  that  the  cedars  well  deserve 
the  praise  and  admiration  of  which,  from 
remotest  antiquity,  they  have  been  the 
object.  They  rise  from  the  earth  in 
matchless  beauty,  symmetry  and  propor- 
tion, and  seem  to  enshrine  the  majesty 
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of  all  the  centuries  that  have  rolled  over 
their  heads.  The  crossing  and  interlock- 
ing of  their  branches  form  a  network 
which  no  art  of  man  could  venture  to  im- 
itate. One  fancies  himself  standing  in  a 
vast  Gothic  cathedral  consecrated  to  re- 
ligious worship.  With  what  fervor  and 
relish  we  meditate  on  the  passages  of 
Holy  Scripture,  which  these  hallowed 
trees  call  to  our  memory,  and  which  only 
now  we  are  able  to  understand  in  their 
full  meaning  !  '"The  just  shall  grow  up 
like  the  Cedar  of  Libanus.  The  form 
of  the  Beloved  is  as  of  Libanus,  excellent 
as  the  Cedars — I  will  plant  in  the  wilder- 
ness the  Cedar,  and  the  myrtle  and  the 
olive-tree. — The  voice  of  the  Lord 
breaketh  the  Cedars,"  etc.  Of  this  voice 
of  the  Lord  we  heard  a  gentle  whisper 
when  the  evening  breeze  from  the  sea 
played  among  the  branches.  What  a 
terrible  spectacle  it  must  be,  when  the 
storm  rages  in  its  fury  ! 

We  had  seen  the  cedars.  It  now  re- 
mained for  us  to  return  to  Raifoun,  how- 
ever reluctant  we  might  be  to  leave  so 
enchanting  a  spot.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing we  were  on  our  way  ;  but  instead  of 
descending,  we  still  continued  to  ascend 
the  mountain  of  the  cedars,  on  the  side 
facing  Mount  Makmel.  The  magnificent 
view  from  the  summit  justified  this  ad- 
ditional exertion.  There  are  the  cedars 
at  our  feet,  rising  in  solitary  glory  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desert.  Not  a  trace  of  vege- 
tation and  life  is  to  be  seen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, only  rocks,  barren  and  desolate 
rocks,  on  every  side.  But  let  us  raise 
our  eyes  beyond  our  immediate  surround- 
ings. From  Mount  Makmel  in  the  east 
with  its  dazzling  crown  of  perpetual  snow, 
to  the  blue  Mediterranean  on  the  west, 
the  panorama  is  such  as  to  fill  the  soul 
with  wonder  and  delight  We  survey 
the  whole  chain  of  the  Anti- Libanus, 
crowned  at  its  southern  extremity  by 
Mount  Hermon,  which  like  a  sentinel 
overlooks  Nazareth,  Lake  Tiberias, 
Damascus,  Palmyra  and  the  desert. 
Between  Lebanon  and  Anti -Libanus 
stretches  the  immense  plain        p  1  ia. 


better  known  as  Coele-Syria,  one  of  the 
granaries  of  the  Roman  empire.  Our 
view  extends  as  far  as  Baalbeck  (ancient 
Heliopolis),  famous  for  its  Greek  and 
Roman  ruins,  the  mountains  of  Horns, 
and  the  residence  and  orphanage  of  our 
missionaries  at  Tanail.  And  to  think 
that  all  this  is  but  the  merest  shadow  of 
the  "glory  of  Libanus'*  as  sung  by 
Solomon  and  the  prophets  ! 

After  taking  a  "Kneipp"  in  the  snow 
which  covered  the  ground,  and  saying  a 
last  farewell  to  the  mountain  peaks  and 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  we  began  de- 
scending the  eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain chain  into  the  plain  of  Bekaa.  It 
was  not  an  easy  task.  The  path  was 
very  precipitous,  and  it  was  only  after 
hours  of  cautious  sliding  and  clambering 
that  we  finally  reached  the  open  plain, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  stretches  Lake 
Yamouni.  Cheer  up,  weary  travellers! 
Behold  the  village  close  at  hand!  A  few 
minutes  more,  and  we  shall  be  there! 
Alas!  we  have  been  the  victims  of  an 
optical  illusion.  It  was  only  after  a  walk 
of  four  hours  in  the  burning  plain  that 
we  reached  our  halting  place. 

The  village  of  Yamouni  is  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Metualik,  the  Maronites 
forming  only  about  one  fourth  of  the 
population.  We  saw  the  parish  priest, 
who  proved  himself  a  most  amiable  gen- 
tleman. The  village  had  nothing  to 
arouse  our  interest.  There  was  not  a 
tree  in  sight  to  offer  us  the  least  bit  of 
shade,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  breeze 
to  cool  the  atmosphere.  We  made  our- 
selves as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
would  allow  amid  the  ruins  of  an  old 
Grecian  temple.  Lake  Yamouni  is,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  only  lake  of  Lebanon. 
At  ordinary  times  it  covers  an  area  of  at 
least  five  miles  in  circumference,  but  in 
Winter  it  spreads  over  twice  this  space. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  was  but 
little  water  in  the  lake,  which  looked 
rather  like  a  swamp,  exhaling  noxious 
vapors.  We  had  no  desire  to  prolong 
our  stay  among  the  inhospitable  Met- 
ualik, and,   in  spite  of  the  heat,  we 
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determined  to  return  to  Afka  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  It  meant  a  march 
of  five  hours,  first  up  and  then  down  the 
whole  chain  of  Lebanon.  Had  we  been 
less  tired,  we  might  have  lingered  to 
contemplate  some  very  interesting  scenes 
on  our  way,  such  as  a  camp  of  Bedouins 
with  its  black  tents  of  goat  and  camel 
skin,  caravans  of  camels   loaded  with 


size.  An  ox  or  a  cow  is  hitched  on  to 
this  primitive  farmer's  implement  and 
draws  it  together  with  its  occupant  in  a 
circle  around  the  threshing  floor  over  the 
ears  of  wheat.  The  animal  is  left  free  to 
eat  at  will,  the  biblical  tradition  being 
still  in  honor:  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the 
ox  that  treadeth  out  thy  corn  on  the 
floor  (Deuter.  25,  4). 


AN  OLD  FEASANT  OF  LEBANON. 


wheat,  and  an  exceedingly  curious 
oriental  threshing  floor.  Threshing  ma- 
chines and  even  flails  are  unknown  in 
this  region.  The  thresher,  armed  with 
a  pointed  stick,  seats  himself  lazily  on  a 
kind  of  platform  made  of  two  or  three 
simple  boards  provided  with  large  nails 
bent  inward,  or  smooth  stones  of  small 


We  spent  the  night  at  Afka,  and  early 
the  next  morning  we  set  out,  not  to  stop 
again  until  our  villa  at  Raifoun  was 
reached.  Our  excursion  to  the  cedars 
had  been  happily  and  successfully  accom- 
plished. "Praise  the  Lord,  ye  moun- 
tains and  all  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all 
cedars! "  (Ps.  148,  v.  9.) 
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By  John  J 

THE  strident  clangor  of  an  auction- 
eer's bell,  excited  cries,  and  a 
rush  of  small  boys  and  street 
idlers  toward  a  particular  spot  on  the 
main  thoroughfare,  as  to  a  common  focus, 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  well  dressed 
traveller,  who  had  been  "killing  time" 
in  the  early  hours  by  looking  at  the 
quaint  old  shops  and  the  contents  of  their 
many-paned  bow- windows. 

Instantly  the  stranger  was  changed 
from  a  leisurely  lounger  into  a  very  ener- 
getic pacemaker.  Interest  was  in  his 
face,  celerity  in  his  gait  ;  he  seemed  to 
move  as  if  on  springs. 

Reaching  the  spot  which  formed  the 
centre  of  disturbance,  he  pushed  his  way 
through  the  swarm  of  ragged  children 
and  unkempt  men  and  women  who 
formed  the  crowd.  They  formed  a  ring 
around  a  rude  cart  or  float,  attached  to 
which  was  a  gaunt,  rib-protruding,  scor- 
butic-skinned steed,  whose  shaggy  hide 
and  gnarled  knees  denoted  a  style  of 
living  and  keep  based  on  the  most  rigid 
principles  of  economy. 

Standing  on  the  float  was  one  of  those 
awkward-looking  archaic  mangling 
machines  which  reminded  one  of  the  rack 
and  similar  contrivances  of  torture,  and 
which  were  often  very  little  inferior  to 
the  rack,  in  the  arduous  toil  they  en- 
tailed to  the  poor,  ill-fed  washerwoman 
who  operated  the  heavy  ramshackle 
structures. 

Close  to  the  truck  and  its  load  stood  a 
remarkable  trio.  One  was  a  tall,  thin, 
poorly-garbed  woman,  whose  pale  face 
denoted  suffering  and  poverty,  but  whose 
eyes  flashed  determination  and  anger. 
Next  to  her  stood  a  policeman,  grasping 
one  of  the  long  hardwood  truncheons 
whose  weight  and  efficiency  have  been 
so  often  tried  on  the  heads  of  an  Irish 
populace  ;  and  close  to  this  guardian  of 
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the  peace  stood  a  burly,  stunted, red- faced 
man,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  shabby  black, 
and  laboring,  evidently,  under  a  condi- 
tion of  violent  nervous  excitement. 

The  background  of  this  picture  was 
furnished  by  a  dingy  house  with  a  large 
office  window  on  the  ground  floor. 
Al>ove  the  window  was  a  signboard  with 
the  legend,  "Peter  Barnekill,  Auction- 
eer." On  a  tattered  wire  screen  cover- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  office  window 
was  also  inserted,  "P.  Barnekill,  col- 
lector of  church  dues." 

Much  loud  altercation  and  a  jangle  of 
juvenile  yells  and  cries  raged  around  the 
spot  as  the  stranger  came  on  the  scene. 
The  stocky,  red- faced  man  was  vociferat- 
ing and  gesticulating,  mopping  his  face 
between  pauses  with  a  red  bandanna 
handkerchief. 

"Stand  back,  you  noisy  rapscallions," 
he  cried,  shaking  a  walking  stick  at  the 
foremost  urchins.  "Constable,  I  call 
upon  you  to  put  that  woman  away  and 
keep  back  this  mob.  I  must  sell  this 
property  here  in  the  street,  since  it  is  to 
big  to  be  taken  into  the  shop.  Here  you 
Dennis,"  addressing  the  bellman  stand- 
ing at  the  shop  door,  *  'ring  that  bell  and 
keep  it  up  till  I  get  some  buyers  around." 

44  Sorra  a  one  in  all  the  town  you'll  get 
to  bid  for  it, "  broke  in  the  woman,  bitterly. 
"  There's  no  decent  man  or  woman  that 
'ud  buy  the  one  thing  that  a  poor  widow 
has  to  earn  hqr  bread  by.  An'  more  nor 
that,  I  tell  you  you're  acting  con thrary  to 
law,  Misther  Barneykill,  in  taking  what 
people  work  with.  So  mind  you  now,  • 
I'm  warnin'  you,"  she  added,  with  the 
sharp  crescendo  of  increasing  anger. 

"  Ould  Barneykill  isbreakin'  the  law  !" 
shouted  several  outside  urchins,  dancing 
wildly  up  and  down  the  sidewalk. 
"  Hurroo  !  He'll  be  put  into  jail  !  " 

"  Constable,  do  your  duty — I  call  up- 
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on  you,"  cried  the  obnoxious  individual, 
growing  more  and  more  trepident  and 
exasperated.  "  I  must  auction  this  prop- 
erty right  away. ' ' 

44  What /V  that  lumber,  anyhow,  and 
what  do  you  want  to  sell  it  for  ?  "  queried 
the  new-comer  coolly,  addressing  the 
exasperated  functionary. 

4  4  It  is  a  mangle,"  he  replied,  tartly, 
<4  and  I  am  selling  it  for  church  dues 
which  this  woman  refuses  to  pay." 

44  A  mangle!"  echoed  the  stranger, 
with  a  grimace  of  unmistakable  surprise. 
4  4  It  is  more  like  a  mud  scow  or  a  dredger. 
And  what  in  thunder  do  you  mean  by 
church  dues  ?  " 

44  Taxes  to  support  parsons  and  their 
wives,  sir,"  broke  in  the  woman,  with 
fierce  vehemence.  44Askin'  Catholics  to 
pay  for  the  support  of  soupersan'  paupers, 
that  aren't  ministers  of  God  at  all.  What 
'ud  you  do,  sir,"  she  unexpectedly 
queried,  44  it  they  wanted  you  to  pay  for 
a  religion  you  didn't  believe  in  ?  " 

Somewhat  surprised  at  this  personal 
appeal,  the  stranger,  changing  his  man- 
ner from  that  of  eager  curiosity  into  a 
sort  of  bantering  sangfroid,  replied  : 

4  4  Well,  I  should  say,  since  the  law 
gives  him  power  to  seize  your  chattels, 
give  unto  seizer  what  belongs  to  seizer. " 

He  smiled  sardonically  at  his  own  wit. 
But  nobody  else  relished  it.  The  woman 
turned  on  him  indignantly.  Lowly 
though  she  was,  perhaps  illiterate,  she 
was  quick-witted  enough  to  perceive  the 
mistaken  wit  of  the  saying: 

4  4  You' re  no  betther  nor  a  haythen," 
she  said,  with  scornful  emphasis,  4  4  to  try 
to  twist  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord 
Himself  in  such  a  way.  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

Perceiving  that  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
the  stranger  hastened  to  correct  it. 
4 4  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  44 1  meant  no 
offence, — only  you  and  I  look  at  things 
differently.  I  respect  the  principles  of 
every  religion,  although  I  may  now  and 
then  crack  a  joke.  Now,  tell  me  how 
much  is  the  mangle  impounded  for?" 

4 4 Five   shillings,    sir,"    replied  the 


woman,  somewhat  mollified  by  these 
assurances. 

4 4  Well,  here's  the  money,  and  let  him 
take  the  thing  back." 

44  No,  sir,  thank  you,"  she  answered 
proudly.  4 4 That's  not  the  way  true 
Catholics  look  at  ministers'  money. 
They'd  die  rather  than  pay  a  penny  of  it. 
Let  him  try  to  sell  my  mangle  if  he  likes, 
but  I'm  very  greatly  mistaken  if  he'll 
get  one  to  buy  it  in  all  the  town." 

A  look  of  blank  astonishment  had 
succeeded  the  smile  of  amusement  which 
the  stranger's  countenance  had  pre- 
viously worn.  He  stepped  back,  evi- 
dently at  a  loss  as  to  his  immediate 
course  in  speech  or  action,  and  as  he  did 
so,  a  sort  of  hush  fell  upon  the  little 
crowd,  and  the  outside  ones  fell  back  to 
make  way  for  a  sweet-faced,  gentle-look- 
ing young  gentleman,  wearing  the  garb 
of  the  Established  Church. 

44 Make  room  for  Mr.  Jellett,  God 
bless  him  !"  was  the  cry  from  several 
pairs  of  lips,  as  the  young  man  endeav- 
ored to  get  near  the  centre  of  the  com- 
motion. 

4  4  What  have  you  been  doing,  Barne- 
kill?"  he  queried,  surveying  the  group 
and  taking  in  every  detail  of  the  situation 
at  a  glance.  44Ah,  I  see — another  of 
those  questionable  transactions  which 
bring  disgrace  to  the  door  ot  the  Church. 
Is  this  your  property,  good  woman?" 
he  added,  pointing  to  the  crazy-looking 
machine  and  addressing  the  recalcitrant 
owner. 

44  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  courtesying 
respectfully. 

44  And  I  presume  you  earn  your  living 
by  it?" 

44  Yes,  sir,  and  support  my  three 
orphan  children." 

44  Barnekill,  have  this  taken  back  in- 
stantly to  where  you  got  it,"  said  the 
young  clergyman,  with  more  sternness  in 
his  tone  than  one  would  think  he  could 
be  capable  of  imparting.  4<  You  ought  to 
know  well  that  you  are  not  allowed  to 
levy  distraint  upon  tools  or  trade  imple- 
ments which  working  people  require  for 
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their  handicrafts;  and  you,  officer,"  ad- 
dressing the  policeman,  ' *  should  be 
aware  that  such  distress  was  unlawful,  and 
have  warned  him  against  it  rather  than 
lend  it  the  sanction  of  the  law." 

Ephraim  Bullitt — for  this  was  the 
stranger's  name — made  his  way  back  to 
the  Victoria  Hotel  in  a  frame  of  mind  al- 
together different  from  any  he  had  ever 
known  before.  He  never  had  encoun- 
tered any  one  in  his  own  country  that  did 
not  accept  conditions  as  they  were  found, 
and  try  to  exact  the  best  terms  that  could 
be  got  from  a  disadvantageous  position. 
But  here  was  a  poor  woman — almost  the 
poorest  of  the  poor — flying  in  the  face  of 
Providence,  as  he  thought — though  he 
did  not  believe  very  much  in  Providence 
in  worldly  affairs — by  risking  ruin  and 
beggary  rather  than  make  a  sacrifice  of 
principle. 

Physically  Ephraim  Bullitt  had  much 
to  recommend  him.  He  had  that  air  of 
distinction  which  in  ante-bellum  days 
characterized  many  American  gentlemen, 
before  certain  tendencies  in  costume  and 
certain  mannerisms  made  the  type  re- 
markable and  unmistakeable.  A  quality 
of  refinement  and  good  breeding  was  his 
predominating  characteristic,  notwith- 
standing that  his  speech  occasionally  ex- 
hibited that  tendency  toward  brusqueness 
and  caustic  pleasantry  which  later  became 
the  almost  general  affectation  in  the 
United  States.  His  face  was  clever  and 
intellectual,  and  naturally  he  was  gifted 
with  that  generosity  of  heart  which  in  the 
case  of  the  average  American  gentleman 
belies  the  impression  of  "canniness" 
in  practical  matters  which  he  leaves  upon 
those  unaccustomed  to  his  genuine  ways. 
The  son  of  a  prosperous  Boston  mer- 
chant, he  had  had  the  advantages  of  a 
Harvard  education,  and  naturally  every- 
body thought  he  would  have  succeeded 
to  the  headship  of  the  firm  when  his  father 
should  have  been  compelled  in  due  course 
to  retire  from  that  position,  by  reason  of 
age  or  inability  to  sustain  the  continued 
pressure  of  a  business  life.  But  this  ex- 
pectation was  doomed  to  disappointment. 


His  father  had  died  quite  unexpectedly, 
and  when  his  affairs  were  analyzed,  it  was 
found  that  he  was  by  no  means  so  wealthy 
as  people  thought.    The  result  was  that 
only  a  very  moderate  income  remained 
for  his  widow  and  only  son,  and  so  many 
tangled  things  remained  to  be  unwound 
in  his  business  that  Ephraim  Bullitt  felt 
in  no  wise  inclined  to  step  into  his  shoes. 
He  preferred  rather  to  strike  out  for  him- 
self, in  a  career  which  had  much  more  of 
attractiveness  for  him — that  of  an  en- 
gineer— inasmuch  as  he  had  gained  much 
,  distinction  in  it  in  his  college  days.  These 
were  the  times  when  the  railway  system 
was  being  introduced  into  Ireland,  and  it 
was  in  this  field  that  Ephraim  Bullitt  was 
beginning  to  find  scope  for  his  talents 
when  we  find  him  getting  his  first  initia- 
tion into  the  workings  of  the  Irish  ec- 
clesiastical system,  as  by  law  established, 
and  the  profound  attachment  of  the  disin- 
herited class  to  that  older  system  which 
had  survived  every  device  of  cunningand 
cruelty  to  eradicate  it. 

The  deeper  problems  of  life  had  never 
given  him  much  thought.  His  bringing  - 
up  had  hardly  been  of  a  character  to 
make  them  stir  within  him.  If  agnosti- 
cism, such  as  we  know  it  to-day,  had 
not  exactly  set  in,  the  principle  of  uni- 
versalism,  combined  with  the  naturalism 
of  Emerson,  had  shed  a  subtle  poison 
over  a  multitude  of  minds.  Indifference 
to  doctrine,  where  religion  was  held  as 
an  academical  abstraction,  was  a  prevalent 
characteristic  ;  while  in  many  quarters  a 
detestation  of  Catholicism  was  secretly 
cherished  where  it  could  not  openly  be 
avowed.  It  could  hardly  be  said  that 
Ephraim  Bullitt  was  tainted  by  such  an 
ignoble  fanaticism,  but  he  was  not  free 
from  prejudices  against  a  system  which 
he  found  to  be  the  object  of  almost  uni- 
versal contempt  because  of  the  humble 
character  of  its  adherents,  as  they  were 
then  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
United  States.  He  had  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  system,  but  here 
he  found  himself  in  a  country  where  it 
was  the  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
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and  many  things  came  under  his  obser-  was  being  stamped  upon  the  beloved 

vation  that  caused  some  stirring  of  hid-  parent's   brow,    the  injunction  was  not 

den  depths  within  him.    He  had  seen  forgotten. 

these  people  worshipping  in  their  furtively  Once  he  had  seen  the  girl,  but  this  was 
built  and  poorly  furnished  churches,  and  in  his  boyhood.  He  remembered  her 
this  was  a  revelation  in  simple  piety  to  dimly  as  a  shy  and  beautiful  being,  timid 
him.  He  had  heard  their  pastor  stirring  as  a  fawn,  and  altogether  different  from 
their  devotion  by  those  sympathetic  the  self-possessed  and  by  no  means  bash- 
methods  which  are  known  only  to  a  ful  girls  who  formed  his  early  friends  and 
priesthood  and  a  flock  united  by  the  playmates  at  home.  She  had  been  on  a 
bonds  of  long-suffering,  and  this,  too,  visit  with  her  mother  to  their  old  home 
had  set  him  a-thinking.  But  it  was  not  in  Boston,  and  had  captivated  everybody 
until  to-day  that  he  had  witnessed  any  in  the  household  by  her  sweet  4  *  wild 
practical  proof  of  that  intensity  of  at-  Irish"  ways,  as  they  called  them,  and 
tachment  of  the  people  to  their  ancient  her  intensely  affectionate  disposition.  A 
faith  of  which  he  had  often  heard.  He  nature  which  was  so  keenly  sensitive  to 
was  simply  amazed  ;  a  new  intellectual  suffering  of  any  kind  as  to  burst  into  tears 
atmosphere  was  revealed  to  him,  as  a  sea  at  the  sight  of  any  creature  in  physical 
of  light  through  an  April  cloud-rift,  when  pain,  or  on  hearing  a  story  of  human 
the  sun  is  struggling  through  a  mountain  sorrow,  and  yet  which  could  change  as 
of  vapor.  if  by  magic  to  a  mood  of  ecstatic  gaiety, 
Going  to  his  quarters  at  the  hotel,  he  filling  the  house  with  delicious  notes  of 
packed  his  valise  and  departed  for  the  innocent  laughter  like  the  outpouring  of 
post-office  whence  the  mail  coaches  and  a  morning-gladdened  wildwood  songster, 
the  long  Bianconi  cars  started.  Taking  All  this  he  only  dimly  remembered,  but 
a  seat  in  one  of  the  latter  as  the  more  the  film  of  years  lent  all  the  more  charm 
comfortable  and  the  better  adapted  to  to  the  recollection. 

sight-seeing,    he  entered  on  a  twenty       Katherine  Lentaigne  was  the  daughter 

miles'  drive  to  a  town-land  in  which  it  — the  only  child — of  a  clergyman  of  the 

was  proposed  to  begin  a  new  branch  of  Established  Church.  Her  father,  a  mem- 

the  railroad  on  which  he  had  been  oper-  ber  of  an  old  Huguenot  family  long  set- 

ating  since  his  arrival.  tied  in  Ireland,  had  for  many  years  been 

Yet  he  had  to  own  to  himself  that  it  the  rector  of  one  of  the  best  benefices  in 

was  not  business  merely  that  caused  him  the  South.    His  private  resources  were 

to  patronize  Bianconi' s  posting  system,  also  so  considerable  as  to  enable  him  to 

Only  a  couple  of  miles  from  his  stopping  live  irrespective  altogether  of  his  ecclesi- 

place — a  place  which  he  hardly  dared  astical  income.  At  his  death  his  daughter 

trust  himself  to  spell  because  it  contained  found  herself  the  mistress  of  ten  thousand 

seven  syllables  in  print  on  the  ordnance  pounds  in  her  own  right.    She  resided 

map,  and  appeared  to  be  utterly  unpro-  with  her  uncle  and  guardian,  Stephen  De 

nounceable —  lay  Woolcroft  Manse,  the  Lacy,  at  Woolcroft  Manse.    He  was  a 

home  of  one  very  dear  to  him.    Kather-  deputy-lieutenant,  the  chairman  of  the 

ine  Lentaigne  was  the  daughter  of  his  poor-law  board,  the  master  of  the  hounds, 

dead  mother's  dearest  friend,  and  he  and  the  great  magnate  of  the  district, 
knew  well  that  it  was  that  mother's  wish       As  foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  it  was 

that  if  ever  he  took  a  wife  he  should  seek  necessary  for  Ephraim  Bullitt  to  meet 

her   there  at  Woolcroft  Manse.      Now  and  speak  with  Stephen  De  Lacy  before 

Katherine  Lentaigne,  like  himself,  was  an  taking  any  steps  towards  the  construction 

orphan,  and  although  it  was  a  score  of  of  the  projected  new  line  of  the  iron 

years  since  the  wish  was  last  expressed,  road.    Grand  juries  play  the  autocratic 

even  while  the  ashen  impress  of  death  part  in  all  such  undertakings  ;  it  is  theirs 
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to  order  and  the  rate-payers'  to  foot  the  driver,  below  whom  he  sat,  immediately, 

bill.    This  was  the  immediate  reason  of  the  name  of  the  building  and  the  mean- 

his  journey  to  Woolcroft  Manse,  yet  he  ing  of  the  crowd. 

would  hardly  avow  even  to  himself,  that  "That's  Carrigmore  Chapel,  sir,  an' 

it  was  the  more  powerful   one.    The  this  is  Lady  Day.    They're  having  High 

American  attribute  of  curiosity  was  his.  Mass  there  to-day  an'  a  sermon.  That's 

He  was  very  curious  to  ascertain  now  why  they're  so  late  an'  so  big  a  crowd, 

that  he  was  in  Katherine  Lentaigne's  They  come  in  from  every  place 'ithin  ten 

country,  how  far  she  was  the  Katherine  miles,  sir." 

Lentaigne  of  his  earlier  days,  and  if  so,  "What  degraded  superstition  ! — just 
curious  as  to  contingent  matters.  fit  for  such  a  filthy  pack  !  "  exclaimed  an 
After  driving  an  hour  and  a  half  over  exquisite  who  was  sitting  on  the  opposite 
a  road  bordering  the  beautiful  valley  of  seat.  "'Tis  easy  to  see  why  Carlyle 
the  Lee,  the  car  came  to  a  halt  at  a  speaks  of  human  swine. " 
wretched  looking  wayside  inn,  where  the  A  long  drab  overcoat  of  fine  cloth  en- 
horses  usually  stopped  to  get  baited  and  veloped  the  person  of  the  speaker.  He 
watered.  On  a  bluff  overlooking  the  river  was  gloved  and  gartered  for  a  journey  in 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  off,  stood  a  best  style,  a  smart  derby  hat  of  the  new- 
half  ruined  church.  A  motley  crowd  of  est  fashion  was  perched  on  his  carefully 
worshippers  knelt  outside  the  porch,  fill-  groomed  chestnut  locks.  His  face  was 
ing  the  yard  and  the  plot  of  grass  before  pink  and  sensual  looking  ;  a  blond  mus- 
the  building,  while  the  open  door  showed  tache  decorated  his  upper  lip.  As  he 
a  dense  throng  within.  Most  of  those  surveyed  the  devotional  scene,  a  look  of 
who  knelt  or  prostrated  themselves  out-  the  most  intense  contempt  and  amaze- 
side  were  garbed  in  tattered  and  oddly  ment  was  conveyed  in  a  scornful  eye  and 
patched  apologies  for  raiment  ;  a  very  a  superciliously  curling  lip. 
large  proportion  of  the  people  were  bare-  "They're  poor,  sir,  but  they're  not 
footed.  Some  were  very  old  men,  with  degraded,"  retorted  the  driver  with 
silvery  hair  and  toil-embrowned  hands,  spirit.  "They're  worshippin'  God  ac- 
in  which  they  devoutly  fingered  rosaries,  cording  to  their  own  way — an'  'tis  little 
many  were  mere  girls  whose  comely  else  they're  left  in  the  world,  but  the 
forms  and  fresh  young  faces  could  not  be  right  to  do  that  same." 
altogether  concealed  by  the  poor  attire  Ephraim  Bullitt  was  glad  that  the  Jehu 
in  which  they  showed  for  the  most  part  had  the  manfulness  to  reply  to  the  insult 
— though  here  and  there  a  more  fortun-  of  the  supercilious  passenger.  He  was  al- 
ate  colleen  might  be  seen  with  a  gay  ker-  most  tempted  to  add  to  its  severity,  but 
chief  tied  around  her  head  or  a  bright-  he  remembered  his  own  experience  in  the 
hooded  cloak,  serving  a  similar  office  in  morning,  and  conscience-stricken,  he  re- 
a  more  conventional  way.  Many  older  frained.  "  Why  is  the  church  in  such  a 
women  whose  attitude  bespoke  the  most  ruinous  state?  "  he  asked  the  driver, 
rapt  devotion  mingled  with  the  throng;  "Sure,  sir,  the  roof  was  blown  off  it 
while  in  a  corner  of  the  yard  a  group  of  the  night  of  the  big  wind,"  he  replied, 
youngsters,  too  immature  to  take  part  in  "  an'  'tis  a  miracle  it  wasn't  blown  down 
the  celebration,  stood  with  hushed  voices  altogether,  when  so  many  places  more 
and  childish  awe  depicted  in  innocent  wind-proof  nor  that  was  shwept  away  out 
faces,  ranged  against  the  low  and  crumb-  an'  out." 

ling  wall  which  ran  around  the  structure.  "  And  why  don't  they  put  a  roof  on  it 

Ephraim  Bullitt  had  never  been  in  the  now,  and  repair  it?  "  queried  the  Amer- 

rural  districts  of  the  country  before,  and  ican. 

the  strange  but  not  unpicturesque  scene  "  Sure  the  people  are  that  poor,  sir, 

filled  him  with  curiosity.    He  asked  the  the  priests  hasn't  the  heart  to  ask  'em. 
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There's  as  much  of  the  roof  left  you  see, 
as  covers  the  altar,  an'  that's  all  they 
care  about." 

"  Who  owns  the  ground?  The  man  who 
gets  the  rent  ought  to  do  something  for 
decency's  sake,"  remarked  Bullitt. 

"  Is  it  old  Hedges,  sir  ?  He's  the 
landlord,  an'  he'd  rather  help  to  pull 
down  a  chapel  than  build  one  or  keep 
one  in  repair.  Truth,  he's  a  bitther  pill, 
an'  no  mistake." 

Having  a  few  minutes  to  spare  ere  the 
car  started  anew,  Ephraim  Bullitt  got 
down  and  walked  toward  the  church. 
Mass  was  over,  and  the  people  were  dis- 
persing. He  entered  the  building  and 
looked  around  in  amazement.  Never 
had  he  seen  anything  like  this  for  a  place 
consecrated  to  religion.  The  earthen 
floor  was  worn  into  hollows,  owing  to  the 
softening  of  the  clay  from  the  constant 
rains  beating  down  on  it,  and  the  people 
kneeling  on  damp  earth.  There  were 
no  seats  of  any  kind,  save  near  the  altar, 
where  a  couple  of  chairs  stood  inside  the 
sanctuary  railing.  A  set  of  miserable 
stations  of  the  cross  formed  the  only 
adornment  of  the  rough  dashed  walls.  The 
altar  itself  was  a  poor  and  rather  tawdry- 
looking  structure,  with  a  painting  of  the 
crucifixion,  certainly  not  the  work  of  one 
of  the  old  masters,  surmounting  it.  About 
half  the  roof  remained  at  this  end  of  the 
building,  and  the  bare  rafters,  which  had 
withstood  the  fury  of  the  "  big  wind," 
by  reason  of  the  strength  of  the  central 
beam,  supported  a  few  slates  at  the  sides. 
A  more  forlorn -looking  temple  of  worship 
it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine.  Before 
the  sanctuary  railing  a  few  old  men  and 
women  still  devoutly  knelt.  Never  had 
the  visitor  beheld  such  intensity  of  prayer 
as  the  faces  and  postures  of  these  humble 
devotees  reflected.  He  could  not,  for  the 
life  of  him,  help  saying  in  an  undertone 
to  one  of  the  women  as  he  passed  :  "I 
wish  I  were  as  good  a  Christian  as  you, 
my  good  woman  "  The  reply  he  elicited 
was  unexpected.  Looking  up  at  him, 
not  with  a  smile,  as  he  anticipated,  but 
with  eyes  full  of  tears  and  an  expression 


of  profound  humility,  the  poor  woman 
said  quiveringly  :  "O  God,  be  merciful 
to  me,  a  sinner  !  " 

It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that 
Ephraim  Bullitt  felt  a  thrill  of  real  re- 
ligious sympathy.  The  rare  occasions  on 
which  he  had  gone  to  church  in  his  own 
land  revealed  to  him  nothing  whatever 
of  the  soul  of  religion.  He  had  seen 
well-dressed  people  sitting  in  comfortable 
pews,  placidly  listening  to  stereotyped 
exhortations  or  semi-political  admoni- 
tions; he  had  seen  the  young  looking 
around  for  admiration  of  their  fine  rai- 
ment or  giggling  furtively  at  male  ad- 
mirers on  the  opposite  side.  Now  he 
comprehended  what  the  Saviour  had  in 
his  mind  when  he  spoke  the  parable  of 
the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  Invol- 
untarily he  dropped  on  his  knees.  He 
knew  nothing  of  Catholic  prayer,  else  he 
would  have  prayed.  But  he  thought 
that  a  tribute  of  reverence  for  the  spirit  of 
the  place  which  could  call  forth  such 
truth  and  sincerity  of  homage  to  God 
was  the  least  he  could  offer. 

As  he  climbed  to  the  seat  on  the  car  a 
few  seconds  afterwards,  he  heard  his 
supercilious  fellow-traveller  inquiring  of 
the  driver  how  far  was  Woolcroft  Manse 
from  the  wayside  station  whither  he 
(Bullitt)  was  bound.  This  astonished 
him  not  a  little,  but  he  kept  his  surprise 
to  himself,  for  he  was  learning  the  value 
of  prudent  reserve  in  travelling. 

His  surprise  was  all  the  greater  when, 
on  alighting  at  his  destination,  he  found 
a  handsome  carriage  and  pair  waiting, 
and  a  gentleman,  florid,  pompous- look- 
ing and  loud-voiced,  advancing  to  meet 
the  haughty  stranger.  "Welcome,  Sir 
Aubrey,"  he  said,  bowing  and  lifting  his 
hat  with  empressement ;  "I  knew  you 
from  your  picture.  I  am  Mr.  Stephen 
DeLacy.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply 
I  feel  the  honor  of  your  visit.  I  hope 
you  are  not  fatigued  from  your  long  ride. 
Woolcroft  Manse  is  but  a  few  minutes' 
drive  from  here." 

It  was  not  an  opportune  moment  for 
Ephraim  Bullitt  to  introduce  himself,  he 
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instantly  concluded.  Whether  it  was  so 
or  not,  he  did  not  care  to  do  so  just 
then.  He  was  not  at  home  with  persons 
of  such  importance  as  he  found  here. 
He  waited  until  the  carriage  drove  off, 
and  then,  mounting  one  of  the  jaunting 
cars  ranged  alongside  the  station,  started 
off  alone  for  Woolcraft  Manse. 

The  car  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
half  a  mile  when  it  was  suddenly  brought 
to  a  halt  at  the  sharp  angle  of  a  bisect- 
ing road  by  the  advance  of  a  compact 
body  of  military  police,  marching  with 
that  heavy  and  ominous  rhythm  of  foot- 
beat  whose  meaning  the  Irish  peasant 
only  too  well  knows.  Beside  the  offi- 
cers at  the  head  of  the  squad  rode  a 
man  in  civilian  garb,  and  a  couple  of 
rough-looking  men,  carrying  ropes  and  a 
halter,  marched  along  with  the  military. 

"What  does  all  this  mean?"  inquired 
the  traveller  as  the  troop  proceeded  to 
form  a  cordon  about  a  comfortable-look- 
ing farmhouse  which  stood  a  little  dis- 
tance off  the  road. 

"The  tithes,  sir.  They're  goin'  to 
make  a  seizure  on  Bat  Farrell's  stock. 
He  never  pays  tithes  on  principle,  sir, 
because,  as  he  says,  it  is  to  support  min- 
isters of  a  religion  that  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve in.  But  whisht!  there's  goin'  to  be 
some  throuble!" 

As  he  spoke  there  suddenly  arose  an 
angry  shout  from  a  score  of  men  who 
had  been  concealed  in  a  barn  beside  the 
house.  With  an  infuriated  yell  they 
rushed  toward  the  men  who  had  come 
to  make  the  seizure.  One  of  these  had 
thrown  the  halter  on  the  neck  of  a  horse 
grazing  in  a  field,  and  the  other  was 
leading  off  a  cow. 

The  civilian  on  horseback  galloped 
toward  the  excited  crowd.  He  had 
pulled  a  piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket 
and  was  reading  it  aloud  as  he  dashed 
forward.  It  did  not  stop  the  onrush  of 
the  shouting  peasants.  Some  of  them 
were  armed  with  scythes,  some  with 
flails,  some  with  bill  hooks. 

Then  high  above  the  din  rang  out  the 
stern  command,  ' '  Ready,  present,  fire ! ' ' 


A  deafening  volley  pealed  from  a  score 
of  rifles,  and  the  rush  of  the  peasants 
was  stayed.  Haifa  dozen  of  their  num- 
ber lay  prone  upon  the  grass. 

So  far  from  terrifying  the  defenders, 
the  sight  seemed  to  madden  them  be- 
yond all  control.  With  a  yell  of  irresist- 
ible passion,  they  sprang  forward  again 
and  made  toward  the  bailiffs,  who  were 
struggling  with  their  prizes  at  the 
entrance  to  the  paddock  where  they  had 
seized  them. 

Again  the  word  of  command  was 
being  spoken,  when  it  was  arrested  ere 
the  fatal  word  was  uttered.  There  was 
a  vision,  as  Ephraim  Bullitt  thought — an 
apparition,  that  seemed  miraculous,  of  a 
beautiful  figure  in  white,  flying  on  a  fleet 
steed  over  the  low  fence  that  separated 
the  paddock  from  the  farmland.  Like  a 
flash  it  shot  in  between  the  furious  peas- 
ants and  the  levelled  muskets,  and,  with 
uplifted,  imploring  hands,  seemed  to  for- 
bid the  further  bloodshed  that  was  about 
to  ensue. 

* 'For God's  sake, do  not  fire,"  she  cried 
to  the  officer  as  she  dashed  along  the  line 
of  levelled  weapons;  '  *  I  will  get  these  fool- 
ish people  to  desist."  Then,  wheeling 
around  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  she 
rode  toward  the  little  crowd  of  peasants, 
and,  by  voice  and  gesticulation,  urged 
them  back  toward  the  barn.  "  For 
shame,  men!"  she  cried.  "Are  you  all 
mad,  that  you  would  throw  your  lives 
away — and  all  for  nothing?  Think  of 
your  wives  and  mothers  and  children. 
Get  away  as  fast  as  you  can.  Oh!  do, 
for  the  love  of  God  and  His  Blessed 
Mother.  There  will  be  no  seizure,  I 
promise  you.    I'll  see  to  that." 

Her  amazing  daring,  her  passionate 
appeal,  the  profound  sympathy  of  her 
sweet  tones,  acted  like  a  magician's  spell 
upon  all  the  actors  in  that  tense  and 
petrifying  scene.  A  hush  fell  upon  every 
one.  The  peasants  were  instantly 
changed  from  uncontrollable  frenzied 
beings  into  reasonable  and  submissive 
creatures.  They  turned  and  moved  off 
toward  the  house.    Then  the  girl  faced 
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about  in  the  other  direction.  The  con- 
stabulary had  grounded  their  rifles  and 
stood  awaiting  orders. 

"Will  you  please  call  off  your  men, 
Mr.  Sheriff,"  said  the  young  lady,  "and 
let  this  cruel  work  cease.  I  will  pay  the 
bill,  whatever  it  is. ' ' 

The  officer  bowed.  A  squad  of  men 
were  sent  forward  to  see  what  was  to  be 
done  for  those  who  had  fallen.  Two 
were  past  all  help,  the  others  were  borne 
into  the  house  to  await  surgical  help. 

All  this  had  occupied  but  a  few 
minutes.  Ephraim  Bullitt  could  hardly 
realize  its  force  and  meaning  for  the 
moment,  so  stunning  and  unexpected 
was  the  swift-wrought  tragedy.  Here 
was  war,  actual  war,  in  a  land  profes- 
sedly in  a  condition  of  peace. 

"Does  this  sort  of  business  often  hap- 
pen?" he  asked  the  driver.  "Almost 
every  week,  sir,"  answered  the  man.  "All 
over  the  country  the  farmers  are  risin'  up 
against  the  tithe,  an*  sometimes  the  par- 
sons go  round  themselves  with  cocked 
pistols  to  seize  the  people's  pigs  and 
cattle." 

"And  it  is  not  often,  I  guess,  that 
there  is  anybody  like  that  young  lady  to 
interfere.    Do  you  know  who  she  is?" 

"That's  Miss  Kate  Lentaigne,  sir — 
God  bless  her !  She's  the  good  angel 
of  these  parts,  sir — always  has  the  kind 
word  an'  the  helpin'  hand  whenever 
there's  sickness  and  sorrow.  Only  for  her, 
I  tell  you" — sinking  his  voice  almost  to  a 
whisper — "we'd  have  many  a  murther. " 

Kate  Lentaigne  !  And  so  the  girl  of 
his  boyhood's  dreams — the  sweet  wild 
fawn  whom  his  mother  wished  to  be  the 
wife  of  his  manhood — was  the  daring 
peacemaker,  the  intrepid  protector  of 
the  downtrodden,  in  a  land  torn  and  dis- 
organized with  internal  trouble.  Who 
could  ever  dream  that  a  heart  so  daunt- 
less— a  pity  so  utterly  regardless  of  dan- 
ger— could  be  found  in  such  a  shy  and 
shrinking  girl's  bosom?  Domestic  dan- 
ger— peril  to  those  of  one's  own  house- 
hold, in  whom  affection  was  centered — 
had  often,  he  knew,  made  women  brave 


deadly  peril.  But  here  was  a  different 
case.  Pity  for  the  wronged,  sympathy 
for  the  weak,  sublime,  undiscriminating 
charity,  nerved  the  heart  of  woman  until 
it  became  that  of  the  lion  leavened  with 
the  tenderness  of  the  angel. 

Such  was  the  woman  to  whom  Stephen 
De  Lacy  hoped  to  attract  the  rich  York- 
shire baronet,  Sir  Aubrey  Chillington, 
and  thus  form  a  connection  for  which  he 
had  long  been  secretly  sighing.  The 
better  class  of  Irish  families  in  his  locality 
were  fast  lapsing  into  beggary  under  the 
false  economic  system  of  the  country  and 
their  own  improvident  habits.  Pauper- 
ism was  slowly  but  surely  inundating  the 
whole  country  ;  a  flight  to  England  was 
the  only  hope  he  saw  for  social  salvation 
for  himself  and  his  household. 

"Will  she  remember  me,  I  wonder," 
thought  Ephraim  Bullitt  to  himself,  as  the 
car  rattled  along  its  way  after  the  actors 
in  the  scene  of  seizure  had  all  dispersed. 
"If  dear  old  mother  could  only  have 
seen  her  to-day." 

When  Sir  Aubrey  Chillington  met  Miss 
Lentaigne  at  dinner  he  never  could  have 
suspected  that  anything  unusual  had 
qrickened  her  pulses  only  a  very  brief 
while  previously.  Ephraim  Bullitt  was 
one  of  the  party — although  his  visit  was 
not  very  agreeable  to  Mr.  De  Lacy  just 
then.  Still  he  could  not  possibly  hdp 
asking  him  to  dinner,  in  view  of  the  busi- 
ness on  which  he  came  and  his  social 
standing.  Miss  Lentaigne  had  not  for- 
gotten him,  but  she  was  now  the  stately 
young  lady,  whose  air  and  speech  were 
that  of  the  most  exquisite  elegance. 

"This  is  a  land  of  transformation,"  he 
said  mentally,  when  he  beheld  the  mar- 
vellous change  from  what  he  had  seen 
earlier  in  the  day.  "Shakespeare  has 
nothing  like  it  in  his  '  Tempest.'  " 

A  rumor  had  reached  the  Manse  that 
an  encounter  had  taken  place  that  after- 
noon between  the  sheriff's  party  and  the 
peasantry,  but  nothing  more  definite 
than  that  two  men  had  been  killed  and 
several  more  wounded.  Ephraim  Bullitt 
had  instinctively  forborne  from  making 
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any  reference  to  what  he  had  seen.  He 
marvelled  at  himself  why  he  did  so  re- 
strain his  feelings  ;  only  he  felt  somehow 
that  to  Katherine  Lentaigne  it  would  be 
just  then  distasteful. 

"  I  wonder  why  the  Government  does 
not  institute  martial  law, ' '  said  Sir  Aubrey 
Chillington,  twisting  his  flaxen  mus- 
tache and  frowning  savagely  when  the 
rumors  was  referred  to.  44  I  think  the 
dirty  canaille  who  make  this  trouble 
should  be  mowed  by  shrapnel  and  grape- 
shot.  ' ' 

"It  is  precisely  because  such  views 
were  acted  on  in  the  past,"  retorted  Miss 
Lentaigne.  44  that  there  is  trouble.  You 
perhaps  do  not  know  what  martial  law 
has  meant  in  Ireland  else  you,  an 
English  gentleman,  would  hardly  care  to 
recommend  it  as  a  remedy  for  govern- 
mental blundering." 

44  I  must  confess  I  do  not,"  replied  the 
baronet.  "  My  knowledge  of  the  country 
is  not  altogether  in  proportion  to  the 
interest  it  presently  possesses  for  me. 
But  I  think  the  elementary  duty  of  any 
people  is  submission." 

44  And  you  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
signers  of  Magna  Charta  !' '  The  girl  broke 
out  into  a  peal  of  silver  laughter,  in  which 
she  was  joined  heartily  by  Ephraim  Bul- 
litt. The  baronet* s  pink  face  grew 
magenta-color,  and  his  light  blue  eyes 
glinted  angrily. 

44  Oh,  there  is  a  difference,"  he  said, 
evidently  at  a  loss  for  some  argumentative 
reply.  44  You  can  hardly  say  that  English 
barons  were  on  a  par  with  Irish  peasants. ' ' 

44  It  is  not  a  question  of  peasants  or 
princes, ' '  answered  Katherine,  4 4  it  is 
only  one  of  principle.  Authority  not 
founded  on  the  assent  of  the  governed 
is  tyranny." 


Stephen  De  Lacy  tried  to  laugh  at  his 
niece's  impetuosity,  and  his  aristocratic 
guest  made  an  awkward  attempt  at  fol- 
lowing his  example.  He  was  fascinated 
with  this  beautiful  but  severe  antagonist, 
but  her  principles  shocked  him. 

One  lovely  moonlight  night,  a  month 
afterward,  the  American  drove  up  to  the 
half-ruined  chapel  at  Carrigmore.  A 
veiled  figure  was  waiting  for  him  in  the 
shadow  of  the  porch. 

44  You  have  come  to  me,  Kate,"  he 
said.  *  *  Blessed  be  God  for  this.  I  hardly 
dared  hope  for  such  a  happiness. ' ' 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  write  to  you,  I  have  been 
so  persecuted  by  my  uncle  and  his  guest. 
What  fate  could  be  worse  than  to  be 
bound  to  such  an  ignorant  piece  of  proud 
flesh  ?  I  remembered  you  telling  me 
about  this  ruined  chapel,  and  a  strange 
fancy  took  possession  of  me  to  see  it  and 
to  meet  you  here. ' ' 

"  Never  to  part,"  he  interrupted. 
4 4  You  mentioned  about  your  money  being 
tied  up  until  you  are  twenty-one.  Well, 
you  need  not  trouble.  It  is  '  minister's 
money,'  as  it  is  called,  and  neither  you 
nor  I  might  be  the  better  of  it.  Every 
shilling  of  it  is  dyed  red.  I  do  not  want  it, 
neither  shall  you.  So  we  will,  if  you  please, 
deed  it  to  the  good  priest  here  to  build 
a  decent  church  for  God's  worship,  and 
then  we  shall  be  happy.  I  have  arranged 
with  him  for  an  interview  to-night,  and, 
perhaps,  he  will  know  how  you  and  I  can 
begin  to  study  what  there  is  in  the  faith 
of  these  poor  people  to  make  them  cling 
to  it  so  passionately  as  they  seem  to  do. ' ' 

4  4 1  have  been  studying  it  for  some 
time,"  she  replied,  4 4  and  I  think  I  have 
a  clue  to  it.  It  is  the  spirit  of  love  and 
sacrifice- -the  heart  of  true  religion." 
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By  Francis  de  S.  Howie,  S.J. 
T  eve,  a  lovely  maiden  knelt, 


{     Absorbed  in  sweetest  prayer  ; 

When  lo,  before  her  trembling,  stood 
A  prince  of  beauty  rare. 

His  diadem  with  jewels  flashed, 

Like  silver  stars  at  play; 
His  garment,  like  the  driven  snow, 

Where  falls  the  silver  ray. 

Within  his  hand,  a  flower  fair- 
It  bloomed  in  fields  of  light — 

He  offered  it  unto  the  maid, 
Fairer  in  Heaven's  sight. 

As  lilies,  when  appears  the  sun, 
Their  petals  chaste  unfold, 

So  Mary's  heart,  when  Gabriel  spoke, 
Revealed  its  wealth  of  gold. 

"Behold  the  hand-maid  of  the  Lord  !" 
The  lovely  maiden  said; 
Folding  her  arms  upon  her  breast, 
She  bowed  her  modest  head. 

Then  sped  the  princely  messenger, 
Unto  the  great,  white  throne, 

But  Jesus  came — sweet  mystery  ! 
To  make  her  flesh  His  own. 

*       #       #       *  * 

Hail,  lovely  maid  of  Galilee, 
That  pleased  the  Angel's  eye, 

Whose  beauty  won  the  love  of  God, 
And  drew  thy  Son  from  high. 

Behold  thy  beauty,  ever  more, 

The  object  of  our  love, 
Like  magnet,  draws  the  souls  of  men, 

From  earth  to  things  above. 
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By  i 

CICERO,  in  his  oration  in  favor  of  the 
poet  Archias,  speaking  of  the 
Belles  Lcttres,  gives  expression  to 
sentiments  strikingly  applicable  to  paint- 
ing. "  They  nourish  us  in  our  youth," 
he  says,  "and  invigorate  our  old  age," 
and  where  has  the  child  learned  bet- 
ter the  story  of  divine  love  than  from  the 
picture  of  the  crucifixion,  and  where  has 
man  so  well  learned  the  lesson  of  patient 
endurance  as  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix  ? 
"They  embellish  the  most  fortunate 
situation,  and  console  us  under  disasters 
and  afflictions;"  has  the  consideration  of 
the  painting  of  the  "  Heart  which  has  so 
loved  men,"  brought  no  consolation  to 
any  reader  of  these  words  ?  1  *  They  ac- 
company us,"  Cicero  continues,  "night 
and  day  in  our  journeys,  and  in  our  re- 
treat from  the  world,  and  even  when  our 
minds  are  not  disposed  to  profit  by  their 
instruction,  we  ought  still  to  hold  them 
in  just  admiration,  finding  that,  to  those 
who  possess  them,  they  afford  the  most 
delightful  gratification. ' ' 

There  have  been  minds  not  disposed 
to  profit  by  the  instruction  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  not  disposed  to  allow  others  to 
possess  them.  For  though  it  is  now  al- 
most universally  admitted  that  their 
cultivation  has  produced  a  blessed  influ- 
ence on  the  civilization  of  society  through- 
out the  different  ages  of  the  world,  they 
have  been  opposed  bitterly  by  ignorance 
and  fanaticism,  and  more  than  once  ex- 
posed to  entire  destruction. 

In  the  revolt  against  the  Church  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  find  the  Protestants 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  destroying  the 
paintings,  sculptures,  and  statues  of  the 
great  masters,  wherever  they  could  lay 
hands  on  them.  It  was  the  same  in  Eng- 
land. While  the  portrait  of  Cromwell 
was  permitted  to  be  made  for  the  venera- 
tion of  his  subjects,  such  representations 
of  holiness  and  sanctity  as  remained  from 


r.  D. 

the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  Puritans  made 
away  with.  As  late  as  the  time  of  George 
III.,  we  hear  that  monarch  appealing  to 
the  bishops  of  his  church  to  allow  Ben- 
jamin West  to  paint  a  picture  for  his 
private  chapel,  and  their  hesitating  ac- 
quiescence, with  the  proviso  that  they  be 
permitted  to  choose  the  subject.  And  a 
few  years  ago,  what  a  tempest  was  raised 
when  1 '  certain  statues  "  were  placed  in 
the  Protestant  Cathedral  of  London.  At 
best  it  can  be  said,  that  Protestantism 
has  ceased  to  hate  art,  and  tolerates  it 
where  she  is  no  longer  strong. 

This  cannot  be  said,  and  indeed  it  has 
not  been  said,  of  the  Church.  She  has 
ever  been  the  benign  and  fostering  mother 
of  the  Sciences,  of  Letters,  and  of  Art. 
Travel  through  Europe  and  the  British 
Isles,  and  everywhere  you  find  monu- 
ments of  architecture,  the  artist' sand  the 
sculptor's  skill,  wrought  under  the  inspir- 
ation of  that  divine  Mother.  And  when 
States  have  sought  to  enrich  and  beautify 
their  capitals,  they  have  solicited  the 
Catholic  hand  to  employ  itself,  or  they 
have  borrowed  the  designs  made  by  the 
child  of  Faith.  Visit  any  town  through- 
out the  world  where  there  are  Catholics 
who  have  cast  off  the  swaddling  clothes  of 
poverty  and  oppression,  and  there  under 
the  cross,  pointing  skyward,  you  will  find 
all  that  that  city  can  boast  of  in  preemin- 
ence of  beauty,  excellence,  and  glory. 

This  is  true,  absolutely  and  indisput- 
ably, of  the  Church  ;  but  it  is  of  one 
body  of  men  in  the  Church,  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  that  this  attempt  at  an 
essay  would  speak,  slightly  and  almost 
perfunctorily,  to  the  regret  of  the  writer, 
for  space  is  limited. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  who  has  written  much 
on  art,  and  often  well,  and  who  ought 
to  have  known  better,  says,  "  the 
Jesuits  have  no  art."  Now  it  has  been 
admitted,    directly    or    indirectly,  by 
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the  greatest  authorities  in  art,  Lanzi,  house.    Andrea  was  in  trouble  that  day, 

Kugler,  Waagen,  Ratti,  Bermudez  and  and  his  father  spoke  of  his  delinquencies, 

others,  and  even  by  Spooner,  who  has  no  which  consisted  mainly,  as  before  stated, 

love  for  Jesuits,  that,  though  there  may  in  neglecting  one  occupation  for  another.  y 

have  been  artists  who  have  excelled  those  He  was  always  making  drawings  of  some 

produced  by  the  Society  of  Jesus  (in  two  one,  the   father  complained,   and  he 

departments,  as  we  shall  see,  they  have  would  not  be  surprised  if  he  made  one 

excelled  all  others),  yet  few  have  con-  of  the  stranger.    Then  Andrea  spoke  up, 

tributed  by  example  so  much  to  the  pro-  not  rudely  but  quite  humbly  as  if  it  was 

gress  of  art,  as  the  Jesuits.    The  truth  of  a  sin  he  were  confessing,  that  he  had 

this  is  attested  by  the  splendid  edifices  made  one  already.    Astonished,  the  visi- 

they  have  erected  in  every  quarter  of  the  tor  asked  to  know  the  circumstances, 

globe  visited  by  the  "  Black  Robe,"  and  and  when  they  were  related,  and  when 

in  a  thousand  other  artistic  ventures  they  he  had  viewed  the  sketch  which  still  lay 

have  planned  and  executed  that  cannot  in  the  book  where  Andrea  had  placed  it, 

be  so  much  as  touched  upon  here.  Their  he  drew  the  father  aside  and  remon- 

magnificent  folios  of  copper- plate  engrav-  strated  with  him  on  the  course  he  pur- 

ings  ;  their  exquisite  books  of  emblems,  sued  with  the  boy.    The  gentleman  was 

their  etchings,  all  these  will  have  to  be  a  great  person  of  the  town  whose  opinion 

passed  by,  and  even  their  artistic  efforts  was  much  respected  by  Andrea's  father, 

in  North  and  South  America  can  but  be  who  in  the  end  consented  to  the  boy's 

glanced  at,  with  a  somewhat  closer  look  being  placed  with  an  artist, 
at  their  work  in  China.  Two  artists  of  his  native  town  taught 

In  the  picturesque  city  of  Trent,  the  him  the  elements  of  painting,  and  then 

capital  of  the  Italian  Tyrol,  most  famous  he  was  sent  to  Milan  to  study.  There 

for  the  great  council  held  there,  within  for  a  long  time  he  persevered  in  the 

sight  of  the  citadel  of  Dos  Trento  on  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  best  masters, 

banks  of  the  Adige,  was  born  Andrea  and  aided  by  the  strength  of  his  own 

Pozzo  in  the  year  1642.    His  father  was  genius,  he  made  such  rapid  progress  as 

a  silk  manufacturer,  and  like  most  of  the  to  be  considered  an  artist  of  great  prom- 

Tyrolese,  a  devout  Catholic,  as  was  also  ise.    He  was  then  in  his  twentieth  year, 

his  mother.    While  still  a  boy  at  school,  and  of  an  exceedingly  lively  disposition, 

Andrea  in  a  remarkable  manner  exhibited  which  he  had  heretofore  controlled  by 

his  skill  in  drawing.    He  had  often  been  the  assiduous  study  of  his  beloved  art. 

reproved  by  his  parents  and  his  teacher  He  was  to  find,  however,  that  science 

for  neglecting  his  pen  for  his  pencil,  and  without  God  would  by  no  means  pre- 

one  day  having  entirely  neglected  his  serve  him  in  temptation  ;  for,  falling  into 

exercise,  he  was  detained  in  the  school-  vicious  company,  he  little  by  little  ac- 

room,  while  his  master  went  to  dinner,  quired  dissolute   habits,  and  ended  by 

He  was  a  bright  boy  and  got  through  his  giving  up  study.    In  his  twenty-second 

exercise  in  a  very  short  time,  and  then  year  he  became  disgusted  with  the  life 

proceeded  to  a  window  to  dccupy  himself  he  led,  and  finally  resolved  to  cut  loose 

in  sketching  what  he  could  see  outside,  from  temptation,  and  again  pursue  the 

Across  the  way  from  the  school  house,  object  which  had  brought  him  to  Milan, 

was  the  counting-room  of  a  merchant,  In  following  up  this  resolution,  he  en- 

and  to  this,  Andrea  was  attracted  by  tered  a  church  of  the  Jesuits  to  view  a 

the  appearance  of  a  man  seated  at  a  celebrated  painting  that  adorned  its  sanc- 

table.    He  made  a  drawing  of  this  man,  tuary.    A  retreat  or  mission  was  going 

placed  it  between  the  leaves  of  his  book,  on  in  the  church,  and  he  leaned  against 

and  thought  no  more  of  it,  till  one  day  a  pillar  to  listen  to  the  discourse  of  the 

the  man  presented  himself  at  his  father's  preacher.    Affected  by  the  words  of  the 
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Jesuit  on  penance,  he  forgot  what  had 
brought  him  to  the  church,  and,  the  dis- 
course ended,  joined  a  concourse  of 
penitents  about  a  confessional.  From 
that  moment  Pozzo  lived  a  blameless  and 
holy  life.  He  conceived  not  only  a  hor- 
ror for  sin,  but  for  the  world  in  which  he 
had  fallen,  resolved  to  abandon  it,  and 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  He  was  told  to  wait,  and  on  re- 
turning was  again  told  to  have  patience. 
He  was  asked  how  he  employed  his 
time.  In  prayer,  he  replied.  Labor  is 
prayer,  he  was  answered.  In  obedience 
to  this  mandate,  he  endeavored  to  re- 
turn to  his  studies,  but  his  heart  was  out 
of  the  world.  Finally,  to  his  great  joy, 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  was  admitted  to  his  probation 
in  the  Society. 

At  first,  when  in  the  Society,  Pozzo 
wished  to  give  up  painting.  He  wished 
to  preach  such  sermons  as  the  one  which 
had  brought  him  out  of  the  misery  of 
sin  to  the  happiness  of  the  love  of  God. 
He  was  reminded  that  a  painting  had 
brought  him  to  the  church,  and  the 
parable  of  the  talents  was  given  him  to 
read  and  apply.  You  will  preach  by 
your  pictures,  was  promised  him.  To 
further  this  prophecy,  his  Superior 
placed  him  under  the  instruction  of  Lu- 
dovico  Scaramuccia,  ' '  by  whose  precepts 
he  acquired,"  as  Spooner  says,  41  a 
grand  and  magnificent  style  of  compo- 
sition.' '  He  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Rome  and  Venice,  "  always  improving," 
according  to  Lanzi,  "in  design  and 
color. "  At  Rome  he  studied,  in  particu- 
lar, Raphael,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
acquired  a  profound  knowledge  ol  archi- 
tecture and  perspective,  in  which  last, 
it  is  unanimously  admitted,  he  has  ex- 
celled all  other  artists. 

Padre  Pozzo  painted  both  in  oil  and 
fresco,  and  executed  many  works  at 
Rome,  Genoa,  Turin,  and  other  places, 
and  these  paintings  gained  him  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  ablest  artist  of  his 
time.  Lanzi,  Ratti  and  Spooner,  these  in 
particular,  and  others,  say  of  his  pictures 


that  they  are  composed  in  a  grand  style, 
the  figures  elegantly  designed,  the  color- 
ing rich  and  harmonious,  and  the  whole 
enriched  with  noble  edifices,  or  fine 
perspectives.  "  Few  artists  have  equalled 
him,"  says  Lanzi,  "  in  architecture,  and 
none  in  perspective,  the  principles  of 
which  he  perfectly  understood,  and  on 
which  he  has  published  an  elaborate 
treatise,  magnificently  embellished  with 
drawings  by  himself. ' ' 

Among  his  best  works  in  oil  are  a  St. 
Francis  Borgia,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Gesu  at  Rome,  the  Three  Kings  offering 
their  gifts  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at 
Vienna,  and  four  pictures  from  the  life  of 
Christ,  in  the  Church  of  the  Congre- 
gazione  de'  Mercanti,  at  Genoa.  Lanzi 
considers  that  these  pictures  are  executed 
in  his  best  manner,  and  that  "he  sur- 
passed Rubens  in  those  beautiful  and 
playful  lights  which  seem  to  irradiate  the 
composition. " 

While  still  a  young  man,  Padre  Pozzo 
was  invited  to  Vienna  by  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I. ,  and  there  he  executed  many 
admired  works,  and  painted  noble  por- . 
traits  of  that  monarch  and  the  Archduke 
Joseph,  for  he  excelled  not  only  in  his- 
torical paintings  and  landscapes,  but  in 
portraits  as  well.  His  portraits,  say  Win- 
cklemann  and  Lanzi,  are  soft  and  power- 
ful, but  natural  in  expression,  and  to  his 
sitters  he  imparted  all  the  dignity  they 
possessed  without  impairing  the  likeness. 

But  Pozzo  was  most  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished above  others  in  fresco,  in 
which  he  acquired  such  wonderful  facility 
of  operating  that  Ciro  Ferri,  himself  a 
great  painter,  says  that  while  "the  horses 
of  other  painters  move  at  a  slow  pace, 
those  of  Pozzo  are  always  on  the  gallop. 
Yet  he  does  not  despatch  his  work  too 
hastily,  nor  until  he  is  satisfied  with  his 
performance. ' ' 

The  ceiling  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Ignatius  at  Rome  is  regarded  as  the  ablest 
production  of  his  time,  not  only  for  its 
ingenuity  and  copiousness  of  composition, 
and  brilliancy  of  coloring,  but  for  its 
animated  freedom  of  execution. 
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An  interesting  anecdote  is  related  of 
one  of  Padre  Pozzo' s  frescoes.  While  he 
was  stationed  at  Genoa  his  painting-room 
was  on  a  corridor,  and  elevated  some 
steps  above  the  floor.  On  the  walls  of 
the  corridor  facing  his  apartments,  he 
painted  the  lintels  and  threshold  of  an 
open  door  looking  out  apparently  on  a 
broad  street  that  extended  to  a  point  on 
the  horizon.  A  young  artist  much  op- 
posed to  the  Society  and  a  disbeliever  in 
Padre  Pozzo's  famous  perspectives,  visited 
him  in  his  studio.  He  endeavored  to 
irritate  Padre  Pozzo  by  his  criticisms, 
and  was  answered  mildly.  This  gentle- 
ness only  exasperated  him,  and  in  a  hurry 
to  get  away  from  the  presence  of  the 
hated  Jesuit,  he  started  down  the  studio 
steps,  and  made  for  the  mock  street. 
Seeing  the  direction  he  took,  Padre  Pozzo 
shouted  after  him,  but  unheeding,  the 
young  man  rushed  for  the  open  air  with 
such  force  as  to  be  almost  knocked  down 
by  the  deceptive  street.  For  this  the 
youth  abused  the  Jesuit,  but  when  he 
saw  Padre  Pozzo  set  to  work  to  eliminate 
the  street  that  such  accidents  might 
not  again  occur,  he  apologized  for  his 
temper  and  afterwards  became  one  of 
the  stoutest  proclaimers  of  the  Jesuit's 
fame. 

Padre  Pozzo  found  no  scholars  while  in 
Genoa.  According  to  Lanzi,  it  was 
Bologna  more  than  any  other  place  that 
supplied  him  with  pupils.  Of  those  he 
trained,  the  ones  who  became  the  most 
famous,  are  Colonna,  Aldornachini,  and 
the  two  brothers  Haflher,  Henry  and 
Anthony.  The  latter  wished  to  enter  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  but  by  the  advice  of 
Padre  Pozzo,  who  saw  he  had  no  vocation 
for  the  life  of  a  Jesuit,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri  in 
Genoa. 

Padre  Pozzo  also  gained  great  distinc- 
tion as  an  architect.  Among  his  works 
is  the  altar  of  St.  Ignatius  in  the  Gesuat 
Rome,  and  the  altar  of  St.  Aloysius  in 
the  church  of  St.  Ignatius  in  the  same 
city.  The  former  is  said  to  be  the  hand- 
somest and  richest  altar  in  all  Europe. 


Both  altars  are  unique  in  design  and  gave 
rise  to  a  school  called  the  Pozzoesque, 
the  disciples  of  which  have,  however, 
deteriorated  much  from  their  master. 

Padre  Pozzo  died  in  1709,  at  Venice, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  execute  some 
work  for  the  Society.  His  portrait, 
painted  by  himself,  is  now  in  the  Floren- 
tine gallery.  He  is  represented  as  in  the 
act  of  frescoing  the  dome  of  a  church. 
In  stature  he  was  of  medium  height,  ?nd 
was  possessed  of  a  striking  countenance, 
with  black  eyes  full  of  life  and  energy. 
He  was  muscular,  had  remarkably  fine 
hands,  and  is  said  to  have  been  very 
handsome  in  his  younger  days. 

Before  proceeding  to  one  who  was  a 
sculptor  in  the  Society,  it  would  perhaps 
be  well  to  remark  that  Andrea  Pozzo  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  P.  del  Pozzo, 
the  architect  of  the  splendid  college  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Cuenca,  Spain,  or  with 
Giovanni  Pozzi,  who  painted  a  group  of 
angels  in  the  Roman  Gesu,  and  who  has 
been  styled  the  Guido  of  his  day. 

The  opposition  which  painting  has  re- 
ceived from  those  not  of  the  household 
of  Faith,  has  been  more  than  doubled  by 
that  shown  to  statuary.  From  the  early 
days  of  the  Church  down  to  the  present 
time,  the  venom  of  embittered  and 
jaundiced  souls  has  been  spent  upon  this 
noblest  art.  All  that  could  be  imagined 
by  minds  narrowed  by  narrowing  creeds, 
has  been  said  against  sculpture,  and 
even  the  Word  of  God  has  been  twisted 
to  do  service  in  the  ignoble  work  of 
the  destruction  of  piously  and  beautifully 
conceived  incentives  to  the  worship  of 
the  one  God.  Just  as  the  Church  has 
been  a  mother  to  painting,  so  too  has  she 
preserved  the  art  of  correct  statuary  from 
perishing  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
going  so  far  as  to  have  her  councils  voice 
her  thought  in  this  regard.  And,  to 
come  to  our  next  point,  everywhere  the 
churches  and  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits 
testify,  that  they  have  not  been  lax  in 
their  efforts  to  ennoble  sculpture,  the 
sublimest  of  the  arts.  They  themselves 
have    labored    with   the    chisel,  and 
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among  their  laborers  was  the  one  about 
to  be  written  of. 

He  was  no  little  one,  this  distinguished 
Spainish  sculptor,  unless  to  be  deemed 
the  peer  of  Michael  Angelo  is  to  be 
small.  Yet  with  all  his  greatness, 
scarcely  anything  is  known  of  Hernando 
Domingo  Beltrand  before  he  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Were  it  not  for  his 
art,  his  biography  might  be  written,  for 
all  the  world  knows  of  him,  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  :  Born  at  Vittoria,  in  Biscay, 
about  1500,  died  in  the  Imperial  Col- 
lege at  Madrid,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
in  1590.  It  is  possible  that  there  may 
be  matter  concerning  the  life  of  this  pre- 
eminent artist  that  has  been  preserved  by 
the  Society,  but  the  present  writer  here 
takes  occasion  to  say  that  he  has  scru- 
pulously avoided  Jesuit  testimony  about 
the  men  written  of  in  these  pages,  and 
in  many  instances  has  called  in  bitter 
opponents  of  the  Society  to  be  his  wit- 
nesses. He  would  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  exclude  the  testimony  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Jesuits,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
from  the  rise  of  the  Society  to  the  time 
of  its  eclipse  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  it  is  difficult  to  find  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  where  art  flourished, 
any  writer  in  any  profession  who  was  not 
a  graduate  of  a  Jesuit  college.  It  should 
however  be  said  that  all  the  pupils  of  the 
Jesuits  have  not  loved  the  Society : 
Judas  was  a  pupil  of  our  Lord;  Pombal 
was  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  contradictory  and  almost  irrecon- 
cilable accounts  of  Beltrand' s  early  life 
may  be  dismissed  as  mere  conjecture, 
though  it  is  proper  to  say  that  all  agree 
in  declaring  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
extraordinary  piety.  Davidson  says  he 
was  a  "  bigoted  Papist,  but  a  divine  art- 
ist." We  may  accept  Davidson's  at- 
tempted antithesis  by  putting  it  thus: 
He  was  a  devout  Catholic  and  a  divine 
artist.  To  what  age  he  had  reached 
when  he  entered  the  Society  is  not 
known,  but  up  to  that  time  he  had  made 
no  name  for  himself  as  a  sculptor.  He 
was  still  •  a  novice  when  his  superior  dis- 


covered his  aptitude  for  art  and  decided 
on  sending  him  to  Rome  to  pursue  his 
studies.  There  he  became  so  skilful 
that  Palamino  Velasco,  a  noted  painter 
and  authority  on  art,  did  not  hesitate  to 
place  him  above  the  most  famous  artists 
of  his  time.  He  formed  himself  by 
studying  Michael  Angelo,  and  Spooner 
says:  "Many  life-size  statues  of  Christ, 
executed  by  Beltrand,  are  worthy  of 
being  attributed  to  the  illustrious  master 
he  had  chosen." 

Before  the  above-mentioned  statues 
had  been  wrought,  Beltrand  was  re- 
called to  Spain  and  stationed  at  the  Im- 
perial College  of  Madrid,  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society,  there  to  pursue 
his  art.  He  was  occupied  for  some  time 
by  order  of  the  king  in  adorning  the 
Escurial,  and  there  afterwards  were 
placed  many  of  his  statues  of  Christ. 
Others  decorate  the  Imperial  College, 
the  royal  chapel  at  Madrid  and  the  high 
altar  of  the  College  of  Alcala  de  Herarez. 
Of  these  statues  of  Christ  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  write  in  moderate  terms. 
Bermudez  patriotically  declares  them  to 
be  superior  to  anything  that  Italy  has 
produced,  while  Velasco,  more  temper- 
ately and  in  terms  that  agree  with  the 
statements  of  the  greatest  authorities, 
writes  that  * '  his  best  statues  equal  the 
finest  of  Michael  Angelo. "  f  \ 

In  one  of  these  statues  called  The 
Blessing,  Beltrand  appears  to  have  sur- 
passed himself.  Our  Lord  is  represented 
as  standing  on  a  grassy  mound,  his  arms 
upraised  and  the  palms  of  his  hands  ex- 
tended in  Eastern  style,  in  benediction. 
The  feet  of  the  statue  press  the  grass, 
and  "  each  blade  springs  up  about  them, 
separate,  delicate,  and  exquisitely  life- 
like." The  figure  of  Christ  is  "refined 
almost  to  a  feminine  gracefulness,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  powerful  and  of  a  grand- 
eur unexcelled,  if  ever  rivalled."  "  The 
face,"  says  Velasco,  4 *  is  of  angelic  inno- 
cence with  a  dignity  unparalleled.  The 
eyes  look  up  in  appeal  to  the  Heavenly 
Father,  and  the  lips  are  parted  in 
speech. ' ' 
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Beltrand's  statues  of  Christ  are  very 
numerous,  and  our  Lord  was  almost  his 
only  subject.  No  two  are  alike,  though 
all  have  the  same  cast  of  countenance, 
varying  with  age,  the  most  nobly  beauti- 
ful it  is  said  ever  depicted  by  man. 
These  statues  form  a  series  in  which  our 
Lord  is  represented  as  a  babe  in  the 
arms  of  His  Blessed  Mother,  as  a  child 
in  the  workshop  of  St.  Joseph,  in- 
structing in  the  Temple,  as  a  youth  in 
the  house  at  Nazareth,  and  lastly  in  the 
various  circumstances  of  His  manhood 
related  in  the  gospel,  ending  with  an 
Ascension,  in  which  the  figure  of  our 
Lord  "appears  visibly  and  buoyantly  to 
rise  in  air  above  the  cloud  that  barely 
touches  the  tip  of  one  of  His  feet." 

The  first  of  Spain's  great  sculptors, 
Beltrand  to  this  day  ranks  with  her  very 
greatest.  As  an  architect  he  achieved 
fame  in  his  designs  for  various  portions 
of  the  Escurial,  for  that  of  the  Madrid 
chapel  and  for  several  altars  in  the 
churches  of  the  Society.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain,  many 
of  his  works  passed  into  private  hands 
and  have  been  lost. 

A  Protestant  writer,  the  Right  Rever- 
end William  Ingraham  Kip,  has  truly 
written  :  ' '  There  is  no  page  of  history 
more  touching  and  romantic  than  that 
which  records  the  labors  and  sufferings 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.' '  There  is  no 
portion  of  the  world  that  has  not  been 
hallowed  by  their  footsteps  ;  from  the 
frozen  shores  of  the  Frigid  Zone  to  the 
jungles  of  South  American  forests  ;  from 
Russian  snows  to  the  spice  lands  of  the 
East  ;  from  Tunisian  barbarism  to  the 
heart  of  Abyssinia's  pseudo-Christianity, 
and  to  the  torrid  coasts  ot  Malabar,  the 
tireless  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
have  made  their  way.  In  one  hand  they 
bore  the  Cross  of  Salvation,  bidding  to 
the  happiness  of  heaven,  in  the  other 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and  enlighten- 
ment. And  everywhere  they  worked  for 
art,  making  it  as  it  was  intended  to  be, 
an  instrument  for  the  greater  glory  of 
God.    We  read  of  Father  Rasle,  among 


the  savage  Abenakis,  that  ' '  he  took  ex- 
traordinary pains  to  ornament  and  em- 
bellish his  church,  being  persuaded  that 
external  show  which  produced  an  effect 
on  the  senses  animated  devotion,  and 
inspired  profound  veneration  for  our  holy 
mysteries.  As  he  knew  a  little  of  paint- 
ing, and  understood  the  art  of  turning, 
it  was  decorated  with  many  works  which 
he  had  himself  executed."  Father  Rasle 
in  this  was  a  type  of  his  brethren  in  the 
Society,  but  no  further  pause  can  be  here 
made  to  recount  their  introduction  of  the 
arts  to  savage  and  barbarous  peoples,  for 
remaining  space  but  allows  me  to  follow 
the  footsteps  of  the  Jesuit  Attiret  to 
China. 

A  blockaded  country,  not  uncivilized, 
confident  in  its  superiority  to  all  "out- 
side barbarians,"  China  was  an  impass- 
able land  for  ordinary  men  to  enter  ;  but 
those  extraordinary  men,  the  Jesuits, 
passed  its  boundaries,  gained  the  vener- 
ation and  confidence  of  an  emperor  and 
people  insufferably  puffed  up  with  self- 
conceit,  became  the  teachers  of  the 
nobles  and  people,  were  looked  up  to  as 
the  true  men  of  learning  in  the  empire, 
favored  above  all  others  at  the  imperial 
courts,  astronomers  and  mathematicians 
to  his  "Celestial  Majesty,"  and  were 
fast  bringing  the  nation  to  Christianity, 
when  the  machinations  of  their  European 
enemies  prevailed,  and  the  Chinese  mis- 
sions of  the  Society  of  Jesus  were 
crushed. 

Before  this  last  mentioned  event  took 
place,  the  French  Jesuits  at  Pekin,  who 
had  already  accomplished  so  much  for  the 
arts  and  sciences  in  China,  sent  word  to 
France  in  1 736,  that  a  painter  was  needed 
by  them.  The  one  selected  for  this  mis- 
sion was  already  celebrated,  and  known  in 
the  history  of  art  as  Frere  Attiret. 

Jean  Denis  Attiret  was  born  in  1702, 
in  the  Franche-Compte,  at  Dole.  His 
father  was  an  artist  with  a  small  local  repu- 
tation, and  it  was  from  him  that  he  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  in  art.  In 
1722,  the  Marquis  de  Broissia  became 
interested  in  young  Attiret,  and  sent  him 
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to  Rome,  where  he  completed  his  studies. 
On  his  return  from  Rome  in  1730,  Attiret 
settled  at  Lyons,  and  there  attracted  some 
notice  by  several  pictures  he  painted,  par- 
ticularly one  of  the  Purification.  He 
was  of  a  frank,  open  disposition,  fond  of 
company,  but  of  a  humble  nature,  dis- 
liking much  to  be  praised,  and  assiduous 
in  frequenting  the  sacraments.  Always 
drawn  to  the  religious  life  as  it  is  practised 
by  the  Jesuits,  he  applied  for  admission 
to  the  Society,  and  after  a  short  delay, 
was  admitted  to  his  probation.  His 
novitiate  was  made  at  Avignon,  and 
while  in  the  house  of  the  Society  at  that 
place  he  painted,  besides  other  works, 
four  pictures  for  the  Avignon  Cathedral 
that  made  his  name  famous  in  France. 

He  was  still  in  the  novitiate  when  his 
Superiors,  in  1737,  decided  to  send  him 
to  the  Chinese  Mission,  Frere  Attiret 
was  overjoyed  at  the  idea,  and  soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Pekin,  presented  the  Em- 
peror Keen-Loong  with  a  picture  ex- 
ecuted by  him  of  the  Epiphany,  or  Ad- 
oration of  the  Three  Kings.  The  paint- 
ing so  pleased  the  monarch,  that  he 
ordered  it  to  be  hung  up  in  his  palace, 
and  moreover,  expressed  his  intention  of 
entirely  engrossing  the  time  of  Attiret 
upon  works  according  to  his  taste. 

The  first  work  Keen-Loong  assigned 
to  Attiret  was  the  restoring,  in  distem- 
per, a  painting  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
palace  This  work,  though  an  extraor- 
dinary honor  to  Attiret  as  a  foreigner, 
was,  on  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
palace,  an  exceedingly  tedious  and  an- 
noying task.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his 
difficulties,  he  completed  the  picture  en- 
tirely to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Emperor, 
but  not  at  all  to  that  of  Chinese  artists. 
They  became  very  jealous  of  him,  took 
every  occasion  to  criticise  him,  and 
knowing  his  dislike  for  water-colors,  were 
careful  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  use 
no  others. 

Attiret  was  now  in  high  favor  at  the 
court,  and  had  so  many  commissions 
from  the  Emperor  as  well  as  from  the 
nobles,  that  to  facilitate  their  execution 


lie  employed  Chinese  artists.  He  made 
all  the  designs  and  executed  the  figures 
and  other  chief  objects,  especially  the 
carnations  or  flesh  tints,  but  finding  that 
the  Chinese  painters  executed  landscapes, 
and  even  animals,  with  great  facility, 
he  often  gave  them  this  part  of  the  work 
to  do.  This  recognition  of  their  skill, 
together  with  his  agreeable  disposition 
that  would  not  be  offended  by  their  per- 
secutions, made  him  a  great  favorite  with 
the  painters,  and  enabled  him  to  estab- 
lish a  drawing  school  the  influence  of 
which  is  still  felt  in  Chinese  art.  Many 
an  object  of  Chinese  production,  ad- 
mired in  America  and  Europe,  owes 
much  of  its  beauty  to  the  fine  principles 
inculcated  by  the  Jesuit  Attiret. 

Between  1753  and  1760  the  Emperor 
obtained  several  victories  over  the  Tar- 
tars in  distant  provinces  of  the  northwest 
of  the  empire.  In  1754,  Frere  Attiret 
was  ordered  to  follow  the  imperial 
troops,  that  he  might,  by  his  paintings, 
immortalize  the  victories  on  the  scene  of 
their  occurrence.  He  made  accurate 
drawings  of  triumphs,  processions  and 
festivals,  and  from  these  he  painted  pic- 
tures, which,  with  portraits  of  the  Em- 
peror, so  pleased  the  monarch  that  he 
created  Attiret  a  mandarin  with  all  the 
appointments  of  a  great  noble.  Frere 
Attiret  was  overwhelmed  with  mortifica- 
tion, and  declined  the  dignity  in  spite  of 
the  Emperor's  commands  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  Chinese  painters, 
who  wondered  at  the  humility  of  the  son 
of  St.  Ignatius,  who  could  bear  quietly 
the  insults  they  had  poured  upon  him  in 
his  early  career,  but  who  could  not  bear, 
without  opposition,  the  high  honors  their 
monarch  would  have  lavished  on  him. 

No  pains  were  spared  to  render  the 
historical  paintings  of  Attiret  complete. 
Amiot  says  that  many  officers  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  travelled  even 
eight  hundred  leagues  to  sit  for  their 
portraits.  Some  of  these  pictures  were 
preserved  in  the  palace  and  shown  only 
by  permission  of  the  Emperor.  Sixteen 
of   them,    or    similar    drawings,  says 
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Spooner,  were  sent  to  Paris  to  be  en- 
graved at  the  Emperor's  expense.  The 
prints  were  on  a  mammoth  scale,  and 
are  extremely  scarce,  for  they  were  sent 
with  the  plates  to  China  as  soon  as 
printed,  a  few  impressions  only  being  re- 
served for  the  royal  family  of  France 
and  for  the  Library  of  Paris. 

Together  with  the  vast  work  Attiret 
accomplished  for  the  Emperor  and  the 
nobles,  he  made  many  fine  paintings  of 
Sacred  History  for  the  Chinese  churches  of 
the  Society  and  for  the  converted  princes 
and  nobles  of  the  empire.  Whether  his  re- 
ligious pictures  painted  in  Chinese  excel- 
led those  in  the  Cathedral  at  Avignon,  it 
is  not  possible  to  know,  as  means  have 
never  been  given  for  a  comparison  be- 
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tween  them.  He  excelled  in  portraits 
and  figures,  and  was  pre-eminent  in 
color.  He  worked  with  great  care  and 
with  equal  facility.  It  is  said  that  the 
painting  of  his  which  he  preferred  was 
the  Adoration  in  the  imperial  palace  at 
Pekin. 

Frere  Attiret  was  in  the  sixty- sixth 
year  of  his  age  when  his  death  occurred 
at  Pekin  in  1768.  He  was  lamented 
throughout  China,  and  the  Emperor 
ordered  him  a  sumptuous  funeral,  he 
himself  contributing  two  hundred  ounces 
of  silver,  a  large  sum  of  money  at  that 
time,  toward  the  expenses  of  the  burial 
of  one  whom  he  had  delighted  to  honor 
in  life  and  thus  sought  to  honor  in 
death. 
itinued. ) 


A  CAPTIVE  EAGLE. 

By  Rev.  Michael  Watson,  S.J. 

WITH  drooping  crest  and  sad,  lack-lustre  eye, 
An  eagle  many  a  day  in  bonds  hath  lain. 
'Tis  merry  Springtime  now;  he  yearns  again 
To  sail  on  broad  wings  through  the  golden  sky. 
O,  for  his  native  crags — his  heart  beats  high — 

Whence  he  had  often  watched  the  surging  main  ! 
With  kindling  glance  he  sudden  rends  his  chain, 
And  soars  and  screams,  drunk  with  new  liberty. 

There  is  a  secret  hunger  of  the  heart, 

Which  spurns  coarse  joys  and  craves  the  pure  and  true. 

The  soul — when  thrall  to  sense — becomes  gross  clay: 
I'ut  if  bright  Heaven,  a  God-sent  vision,  dart 

Into  her  ken,  her  youth  she'll  swift  renew, 

She'll  burst  her  bonds  and  soar  from  earth  away  ! 
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In  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


By  Rev.  A.   C.  Porta,  S.J. 


OF  all  the  many  creatures  we  see 
around  us  endowed  with  the 
power  of  locomotion,  there  is 
none  whose  nature  is  so  little  known  as 
the  barefooted,  flitting,  noisy,  ubiquitous 
newsboy.  To  the  casual  observer  he  is 
a  compound  of  cat  and  monkey,  with  a 
strong  admixture  of  quicksilver.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  the  newsboy  has  no 
father,  no  mother,  no  brothers,  no  sis- 
ters, no  cousins,  no  friends,  no  particu- 
lar home;  hence  he  is  commonly  styled 
"Arab. "  Alas!  the  want  of  a  home  and 
the  lack  of  friends  are  but  too  often  sad 
and  undeniable  facts.  Fortunately  for 
the  newsboy  of  New  Or- 
leans, some  people  were  more 
than  casual  observers.  They 
saw  in  the  nondescript  news- 
vender  a  being  endowed  with 
an  immortal  soul;  they  saw 
beneath  his  scanty  rags  a  heart 
and  mind  capable  of  being 
cultivated  and  trained  to  the 
practice  of  Christian  virtue; 
they  saw  in  him  a  child,  and, 
therefore,  dear  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  our  Lord.  Hence, 
concluded  they,  the  newsboy- 
should  have  a  "home." 

Among  all  the  many  chari- 
table institutions  of  which 
New  Orleans  may  be  justly 
proud,  there  are  few  more  de- 
serving, more  productive  of 
moral  and  physical  good  than 
the  newsboys'  home.  It  is 
not  merely  philanthropic;  it 
is  essentially  charitable.  And 
in  these  days  of  much-vaunted 
"brotherhood  of  man,"  in 
this  age  of  free  lunches,  free 
baths,  free  libraries,  free 
schools  and  many  other  free 


things,  in  these  days  when  public  lec- 
tures and  magazine  articles  abound  in  the 
most  nauseous  sentimentality,  the  most 
vapid  platitudes  and  the  vaguest  generali- 
ties about  altruism,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  distinguish  between  philan- 
thropy and  Christian  charity.  The  former 
consists  in  loving  man  for  man's  sake 
alone;  the  latter  consists  in  loving  God 
above  all  things  and  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves in  God  and  for  God  only.  Charity  is 
disinterested,  universal,  supernatural  love 
of  our  fellow- men,  dwelling  in  the  heart 
and  sanctified  by  divine  grace.  '  Philan- 
thropy is  natural,  selfish  love,  circum- 
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scribed  by  time,  place  and  persons.  It 
is  nothing  but  a  system  of  reform  more 
or  less  beneficial.  Charity  is  lasting  and 
proof  against  time  and  the  changes 
brought  about  by  each  succeeding  year. 
Philanthropy  is  ephemeral,  for,  like  all 
other  forms  of  sentimental  love,  it  dies 
out  as  quickly  as  it  springs  up.  Philan- 
thropy may  do  a  great  deal  for  the 
bodily  comfort  of  poor  suffering  human- 
ity, but  it  cannot  do  anything  for  the 
good  of  their  immortal  souls,  because  it 
is  not  founded  on  true  Christian  charity. 
Despite  the  most  advanced  ideas,  de- 
spite the  most  varied  schemes,  despite 
the  most  judicious  and  the  best  con- 
certed plans  of  philanthropists,  the  moral 
disease  of  the  poor  will  still  remain  and 
the  sore  become  more  and  more  morti- 
fied and  gangrened  unless  the  practice  of 
Christian  virtue  enter  into  the  system  of 
reform  and  alleviation.  With  regard  to 
destitute  and  homeless  children,  philan- 
thropy may  do  much  toward  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  mind,  but  it 
can  never  replace  a  mother's  love;  the 
purest  supernatural  charity  alone  can 
effect  this.  Again,  charity  alone  can 
wrestle  successfully  with  vice,  stay  its 


progress  and  rescue  from  its  grasp  these 
poor  little  ones  of  Christ  whom  the 
world  despises.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  follows  that  to  be  truly  efficacious 
the  practical  love  we  bear  our  suffering 
or  destitute  fellow  men  must  be  raised  to 
a  supernatural  level  by  the  Christian 
charity  of  the  Gospel. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  little  mercu- 
rial newsboy.  Some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  said  Father  X.,  I  happened 
one  day  to  be  '  *  walking  down  Canal 
Street,"  when  I  heard  a  clear  piping 
voice  shouting:  44Ev'-nin'  p-y-penr. 
All 'bout  de  mur-derr."  With  the  in- 
tention of  buying  the  paper,  I  turned 
around  and  beckoned  to  the  owner  of 
the  high-pitched  voice — a  hatless,  shoe- 
less, one-suspendered  little  midget  of  a 
boy.  He  ran  up  to  me  and  said  in  a 
most  apologetic  tone: 

4  * '  Xcuse  me.  Fawder,  dere  ain'  t  be 
no  murder.  I  wasn't  hollerin'  fer  you, 
Fawder.  I  wouldn't  fool  no  priest  fer 
nothin',  me." 

44  And  why  do  you  shout  *  All  about 
the  murder,'  then?"  I  asked. 

44  Oh  !"  he  answered  with  a  smile  on 
his  thin  lips  and  a  twinkle  in  his  roguish 
eye:  44  I'm  dead  sure,  Fawder,  dere's 
been  some  murder  somewheres,  and  it's 
somewheres  in  dis  paper.  So  yer  see, 
Fawder,  it  ain't  'xactly  no  lie  wot  I  hol- 
ler. It's  only  ter  sell  ter  dem  folkses  as 
buy  only  a  paper  when  ye  holler  murder 
or  fire,  or  shootin'.  Take  a  paper  fer 
nothin',  Fawder?" 

44  Thank  you,  my  boy.  And  now,  tell 
me,  how  do  you  know  I  am  a  Father?" 

44  Oh,  dat's  easy  'nuff.  Foyst,  I  can 
tell  by  yer  collar,  den  by  yer  face,  den 
by  yer  clothes,  and  den  by  yer  walk,  and 
now  by  yer  talk.  And  den  yer  see, 
Fawder,  I  belongs  to  der  Newsboys' 
Home,  and  lots  of  priestes  comes  dere. 
I  can  tell  a  bishop,  too.  He —  Paper, 
sir?" 

44  No,"  answered  gruffly  an  old  man 
to  whom  the  innocent  question  was  put. 

44  Now  dat  guy  ain't  no  priest,  Fawder, 
sure.    Yer  never  hears  no  priest  talk  like 
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But  den 
calls  me 


dat  to  no  newsboy;  dey's  got  more  man 
ners  dan  dat,  yer  bet. ' ' 

44  And  what  is  your  name  ?" 

44  My  true  name  is  Tommy, 
dey  never  calls  me  dat;  dey 
4  Seven  Colors,'  on  'count  of  my  hair, 
see?  All  de  gang  has  got  nicknames 
Dere's  Boozy,  Sheeny,  Frenchy,  Dutch, 
Stale  Bread,  All  Night,  Warm  Gravy, 
Big- foot  Pete,  Whisky,  Shake 'Em-Up, 
and  oder  names  like  dat,  yer  know. 
Dey  ain't  wot  yer  mout  call  nice  names, 
but  den,  yer  know,  dey  all  means  some- 
thin'  wot  a  feller  is  or  does." 

At  this  juncture,  another 
junior  member  of  the  press 
appeared,  or  rather  swooped 
down  on  the  scene  : 

4 4 Paper,  cap'n?"  he  said 
addressing  me.  44  All  'bout 
de  fight.  Paper,  sir?" 

44  Git  away  from  here,  Cat- 
fish," said  Tommy  indignant- 
ly, his  eyes  dancing  in  his 
head.  4 4Don't  yer  know  bet- 
ter dan  tryin'  t'  bluff  a  priest:* 
Some  of  dem 
fellers,  Fawder. 
ain't    w  u  r  f 
sweepin'    up  ; 
no  dey  ain't. 
But  den  dis  fel- 
ler can't  help 
it ;  yer  see,  he 
don't  belong  t' 
de  home,  he's 
areg'lar  tramp, 
he   is.  Dere 
ain't   no  use 
puttin'  him  in 

jail,  because  he  steals  there,  and  he  won't 
work  in  de  workhouse.  He  don't  go  to 
no  school  ;  he  don't  know  his  letters,  he 
don't  know  no  prayers,  he  don't  know 
nuthin'  'bout  his  religion  ;  'n  fact  he  don't 
know  de  difference  b'tween  a  prayer- 
beads  and  a  ham -sandwich,  he  don't." 

4 4 Yer  know  wot  you  is,  Seven," 
blurted  out  the  new-comer,  who  had 
listened  with  a  meditative  face  to  Tom- 
my's denunciations. ' ' 


4  4  P  m  a  gentleman  from  way  back,  if  yer 
wanter  know, ' '  replied  Tommy,  throwing 
back  his  head  and  striking  his  chest. 
44  I'm  a  perfeck  gentleman,  me,  and  a 
Catholic,  and  I  don' t  care  who  knows  it. ' ' 
44  Dat  feller's  a  fake,  Fawder.  He 
wants  V  make  out  he's  a  good  Catholic, 
but  he  ain't.  When  he  makes  his  first 
communion  last  year,  he  never  wears  no 
shoes.  Mebbe  'tain't  true,  eh?  Now 
don' t  lie '  bout  it, ' '  he  added  triumphantly. 

44  Dat'strue,  Fawder,"  replied  Tommy 
in  a  most  sorrowful  tone  of  voice.  44  But 
den,  yer  see,  I  couldn't  help  it,  fer  true. 

Yer  sec,   Fawder,   I  never 
wears  no  shoes,  and  de  Sisters 
dey  gives  me  shoes  de  morn- 
in'  of  my  foyst  communion. 
I  putsdemontergoterMass, 
but  den  I  couldn't  pray  with 
dem  tings  on  ;  so  I  yanks  'em 
off,  and  when  de  time  comes 
ter   go    ter  communion,  I 
couldn't  put  em  on  no  more. 
So    I   goes  ter  communion 
widout   dem,   but    den  I 
keeps  on  my 
s  tock'ns . 
Some  crazy 
fellers  says 
dat  I  busted 
my  assolu- 
tion.  Den 
I  axed  de 
Sisters,  and 
dey  larfed 
and  says  't 
wasn't  even 

tired  out.  a  venal  sin, 

'twasn't." 
44  Ot  course  it  was  not,  Tommy,"  I 
put  in  laughing.     44  And  I  am  sure  you 
made  a  good  first  communion." 

44  And  now  I'm  makin'  de  nine 
Fridays,  Fawder,"  Tommy  went  on. 

44  Oh,  you  don't  need  croak,"  inter- 
posed another  newsvender,  who  had 
joined  us  during  Tommy's  recital  of  his 
First  Communion  episode.  44  We's  all 
makin'  de  nine  Fridays  at  de  Home." 
44  And  did  I  say  y<»<  lu4*i't?"  replied 
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Tommy,  his  lips  curling  with  utter  con- 
tempt. 44  Dat's  de  feller,  Fawder,  wot 
axed  de  Chaplain  after  confession  : 
Fawder,  yer  tinks  I  passed  ?  He  tinks 
'twas  a  kinder  examination,  and  he  was 
afeard  he'd  be  'squalified  like  a  jockey 
wot's  not  allowed  ter  ride  in  de  races. 
'Tain't  true,  mebbe,  eh  ?  " 

44  Anyways,  I  don't  sass  de  Sisters  like 
you  do.  Remember  wot  de  chaplain 
told  you  de  other  day. ' * 

To  dispel  the  lowering  cloud,  I  asked 
the  irate  speaker  : 

44  So  you  have  a  chaplain  at  the 
4  Home.'  " 

44  Yer  bet  we  have  ;  and  he's  a  mighty 
nice  man,  too." 

44  A  nice  man  !  "  exclaimed  Tommy. 
44  He's  not  a  man  ;  he's  a  priest.  Dat 
fellow,  Fawder — " 

In  order  to  establish  peace,  I  inter- 
posed again  :  44  So  the  Newsboys' 
Home  is  a  Catholic  institution  ?  " 

44 1  should  say  it  is,"  answered  Tom- 
my, evidently  astonished  at  my  question. 
44  Yer  see  we  never  eats  no  meat  on  Fri- 
day, we  goes  to  Mass  every  Sunday,  and 
we  blesses  ourselves  with  holy  water  wot's 
near  de  door  when  we  goes  in  and  out 
of  de  Home,  and  den  yer  see  here's  my 
scapulers  and  all  dem  medals.  We  all 
wears  all  we  can  get  of  'em,  and  here's 
my  prayer  beads. " 

41  And  what  is  that  piece  of  rag  tied 
to  your  beads?  Are  they  broken  ?  "  I 
asked. 

44  Oh,  no,  Fawder,  dey  ain't  broke. 
Yer  see  I  says  dem  beads  when  I  goes  to 
bed.  Now,  sometimes  when  I'm  dead 
tired  and  I  sees  dat  I'm  goin'  ter  sleep, 
I  quick  tie  dat  dere  piece  o'  rag,  so  next 
day  I  knows  'xactly  where  I  quits  sayin' 
'em.     Dat's  right,  ain't  it,  Fawder." 

For  an  answer,  I  smiled. 

44  And  who  has  charge  of  the  Home?" 
I  asked. 

44  Sisters,"  replied  Tommy.  44  And  I 
tells  you,  Fawder,  dey's  de  best  wim- 
mens  in  Noo  Orleans,  even  if  dey  don't 
take  no  foolin'  from  none  of  us.  Dey' re 
only  four  of 'em,  but  I  tells  yer  dey' re 


worser  dan  twenty  cops,  when  dey  gets 
mad. ' ' 

44  Dey  never  gets  mad,"  protested 
Boozy. 

44  Ah,  go  awn,  you.  De  Fawder  knowed 
wot  I  means.    He  ain't  like  yer." 

44  Well,  boys,  you  have  interested  me 
so  much  in  your  Home,  that  I'm  anxious 
to  see  it.     Is  it  far  from  here  ?  " 

44  No,  Fawder,"  replied  Tommy.  44  It 
ain't  far,  only  a  few  blocks  from  here. 
I'll  take  you  dere,  Fawder,  Now,  yer  fel- 
lows skip.  De  Fawder  mout'n't  care  to 
be  seen  walkin  wid  you.  People  mout 
think  he  knowed  you.  Now,  skip,  oder- 
wise  I'll — " 

Before  he  had  time  to  formulate  his 
threat,  his  companions  were  already  out 
of  hearing  distance. 

On  our  way  to  the  Home,  my  young 
cicerone  kicked  two  tin  cans,  made  faces 
to  a  Chinaman  and  stopped  before  a 
junk-shop  to  shout,  44Susbenders  !  Two 
for  a  nickel,  f  jur  fer  a  time.  Dey  nefer 
shrinks,  dey  nefer  stretges.  De  more 
lonker  you  vear  dem,  de  more  lonker 
dey  gets." 

After  a  few  minutes'  walk,  Tommy 
stopped  before  a  four-story  brick  building 
and  said  to  me  :  4  4 Fawder,  disis  de  home, 
Yer  see  de  name  on  dem  big  panes  ot 
glass  :  Noosboys'  Home."  He  then 
opened  the  door  and  ushered  me  into  a 
spacious  hallway  whose  handsomely 
papered  walls  were  adorned  with  pious 
pictures,  photographic  groups  of  news- 
boys and  life-size  crayon  portraits  of 
friends  and  benefactors  of  the  "Home." 

4 'Here's  de  holy  water,  Fawder,"  said 
Tommy,  dipping  all  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  into  a  shell-like  stoup  and 
crossing  himself.  44I  goes  gets  de  Sister 
up  stairs,"  he  added,  and  then  disap- 
peared. 

There  were  in  the  hall  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  little  urchins  squatted  on  the  floor, 
while  five  others  were  sitting  on  a  long 
bench. 

4 4 What  are  you  doing  here?"  I  asked 
one  of  them.  4 'We  was  listenin'  ter  de 
4Spasm  Band,'  Fawder,"  he  answered, 
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pointing  at  the  boys  on  the  bench. 
"Spasm  Band  !"  I  exclaimed.  "And 
what  is  that?"  "Oh  !  it's  dem  fellers 
wot  has  got  instrooments  made  wid  soap 
and  cigar  boxes,  and  a  mouf  harmonica 
and  a  tamboureen,  and  was  givin'  us  a 
concert. ' ' 

At  my  request,  and  for  my  special 
benefit,  the  members  of  the  'Spasm  Band' 
performed  several  pieces  on  their  quaint, 
home-made  instruments.     Their  execu- 


After  the  concert,  the  Chaplain  and 
one  of  the  Sisters  conducted  me  through 
the  building,  kindly  answering  my 
numerous  questions,  and  cheerfully  ex- 
plaining everything  of  interest. 

We  first  visited  the  chapel,  which  is  on 
the  ground  floor.  Its  beautifully  carved 
and  gilded  altars,  its  many  statues,  its 
sweet  toned  organ  and  devotional  stations 
of  the  cross  would  do  credit  to  many  a 
convent  chapel.     Every  Sunday  Mass  is 
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tion  was  most  pleasing  to  the  eye,  if  not 
tuneful  to  the  ear,  each  performer  being 
animated  with  a  total  disregard  of  his 
fellow  artists'  playing.  The  leader  con- 
ducted the  complex  and  difficult  music 
with  a  broom  handle  and  without  score. 
When  asked  why  he  had  been  made 
leader  of  the  band,  he  answered,  ^Be- 
cause I  don't  know  no  moosic  and  I 
can't  play  no  instrooment. " 

"  'Xcept  de  knife  and  fork,"  supple- 
mented one  ot  the  artists. 


celebrated  at  eleven  a.  m.,  during  which 
the  boys  sing  hymns.  "Their  singing," 
said  the  Chaplain,  "is  never  very  artistic, 
but  it  is  always  healthy  and  robust."  A 
great  many  of  the  boys  visit  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  the  morning  and  at  night, 
and  even  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Next,  we  visited  the  gymnasium,  which 
is  large,  airy,  and  well  equipped.  Some 
of  the  boys  were  called  in  by  the  Sister, 
and  the  hall  was  soon  in  a  state  of  ath- 
letic   confusion.    Some  vaulted,  others 
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tumbled,  some  swung  on  the  flying 
trapeze,  while  others  revolved  on  the 
horizontal  bar  at  a  reckless  speed.  "I 
believe  with  our  Chaplain,"  remarked 
the  Sister,  laughing,  "that  each  newsboy 
has  two  guardian  angels,  one  for  the  body 
and  the  other  for  the  soul. " 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  kitchen. 
Everything  was  most  scrupulously  clean; 
and  a  most  delicious  steam  from  the  hot 
oven  betrayed  the  presence  of  roast  beef. 
Adjacent  to  the  kitchen  is  the  dining- 
room,  the  scene  of  many  a  successful 
onslaught.  Here,  as  in  the  kitchen, 
everything  is  faultlessly  neat  and  clean. 
Going  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  we  came  to 
the  class-rooms,  three  in  number,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred 
boys.  Every  night  at  seven  p.  m.  three  of 
the  Sisters  teach  such  of  the  New  Or- 
leans boys  as  wish  to  attend  school.  The 
regular  attendance  is  very  large,  averag- 
ing from  seventy  to  eighty  boys.  These 
little  waifs  whose  parents  are  either  too 
poor,  too  ignorant,  or  even  too  vicious 
to  take  proper  care  of  them,  are  taught 
not  only  the  three  R's,  but  also  and  es- 
pecially their  religion  and  the  practice  of 
Christian  virtue.    On  the  third  floor  are 


the  dormitories,  five  in  number.  They  are 
well  ventilated,  and  the  snow-white  beds 
are  each  provided  with  a  mosquito-bar. 

The  order  of  the  day  at  the  "Home" 
is  as  follows: 

7.00  a.m. — Rising,  except  Sunday, 
when  they  get  up  at  two  o'clock,  to  sell 
the  morning  papers.  After  dressing,  a 
ceremony  lasting  about  two  minutes,  the 
boys  go  down  to  the  bath-room,  where 
there  ensues  a  very  perfunctory  ablution. 
Then  they  retire  to  the  gymnasium,  where 
they  wait  for  breakfast,  whiling  away  the 
time  in  chattering,  laughing  and  teasing 
each  other. 

7.30 — Breakfast,  during  which  moun- 
tains of  white  bread  and  hills  of  fresh 
butter  are  demolished  and  engulfed  in 
rivers  of  black  coffee  or  tea.  Those  who 
indulge  in  the  latter  beverage  are  styled 
"  old  maids." 

8.00 — Other  ablutions,  thorough  and 
vigorous,  under  the  supervision  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Sisters. 

8. 1 5 — ' '  Tug-of-war, ' '  otherwise  4 '  put- 
ting on  shoes  and  stockings,"  prepara- 
tory to  leaving  for  parochial  school. 
However,  by  a  special  dispensation,  the 
majority  of  the  boys  are  allowed  to 
carry  their  shoes  in  their  hands  or  dang- 
ling from  their  shoulders  in  going  to  or 
returning  from  school.  The  amount  of 
time  consumed  in  covering  the  distance 
(four  blocks)  from  the  "  Home  "  to  the 
parochial  school,  is  a  variable  quantity, 
depending  altogether  on  the  more  or  less 
promising  contents  of  the  waste- paper 
boxes  on  the  banquettes  and  on  the  num- 
ber of  pickaninnies  met  on  the  way,  and 
whom  they  are  bound  to  salute  in  a 
pugilistic  fashion.  Of  course  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ambulance,  the  police 
patrol  wagon  or  a  fire  engine  will  carry 
them  off  in  headlong  pursuit,  to  the  great 
indignation  of  their  teachers,  and  the  sad 
disappointment  of  the  parish  school  chil- 
dren who  are  very  fond  of  the  little 
newsboys,  at  least  during  school  hours. 

9. 00 — School,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  or  Newsboys'  Sisters,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called  in  New  Orleans. 
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11.30. — End  of  school  for  newsboys. 
Return  to  the  '  i  Home. ' '  The  amount  of 
time  spent  in  travelling  the  distance  never 
exceeds  five  minutes.  Arrived  at  the 
Home,  they  put  aside  all  superfluities 
of  attire,  such  as  hats,  collars,  neckties, 
and  then  go  to  the  gymnasium,  there  to 
await  the  hour  of  dinner.  The  time  is 
generally  spent  in  discussing  the  events 
that  have  transpired  in  the  school-room. 

12.00. — Dinner.  This  meal  consists 
of  two  dishes  of  meat,  two  of  vegetables 
and  one  plate  of  dessert,  all  being  meas- 
ured out  as  accurately  as  the  laws  of 
mathematics  and  the  most  approved 
canons  of  dietetics  will  allow.  Of  course, 
appetite,  the  best  sauce  for  food,  is  never 
wanting  at  the  "  Home."  "  It  is  a  most 
amusing  sight,"  said  the  chaplain  to  me, 
"  to  watch  the  boys  eat.  They  throw 
into  that  matter-of-fact  action  as  much 
fervor,  excitement,  noise  and  knife- 
brandishing  as  if  they  were  a  band  of 
dynamiters  plotting  and  discussing  the 
blood-curdling  details  of  a  huge  con- 
spiracy. ' ' 

1. 00  p.  m. — The  boys  go  to  Bank  Alley, 
near  Newspaper  Row,  to  wait  for  the  two 
o'clock  edition  of  the  evening  papers.  At 
3. 30  p.  m.  they  return  for  the  four  o'clock 
edition,  and  they  sell  until  7.30. 

7.30.  —  "Home,  sweet  Home,"  except 
on  Fridays,  when  they  sell  some  of  the 
weeklies  until  midnight. 

On  their  return  "  Home,"  the  little 
barefooted  urchins  have  to  "cleanup,"  a 
concession  to  the  bed-clothes.  Most  of 
them  attend  the  night  school. 

"Of  course,  it  happens  sometimes," 
the  Sister  said,  "  that  either  the  horror  of 
night  school  or  the  temptation  to  go  to 
a  show,  or  both  together,  will  prevent  one 
or  two  of  the  boys  from  coming  ba<  k  at 
night,  in  which 
case  they  sleep 
in  the  '  Alley' 
or  in  some 
doorway. ' ' 

"  In  the  old 
'Home,  '  " 
the  chaplain 


said,  "the  difficulty  of  getting  into  the 
house  after  time,  was  easily  solved.  There 
stood  in  front  of  a  dormitory  window  on 
the  third  floor,  a  telegraph-pole  not  more 
than  eight  feet  distant  from  the  wall. 
The  young  scamps  had  calculated  that, 
by  cutting  a  notch  in  the  pole,  on  a  level 
with  the  window,  a  plank  could  be  shoved 
out  from  the  dormitory  to  rest  upon  it, 
over  which,  like  sparrows  on  a  branch  of 
a  tree,  they  could  make  their  entrance 
into  the  house.  To  make  the  notch,  to 
find  a  plank,  was  not  difficult  for  their 
gifts  ot  invention  and  appropriation." 
What  dim  ideas  of  ghostliness  some  pas- 
sers-by must  have  had  in  seeing  the 
nightly  procession  "  7t >alk  the  plank." 
"To  this  day,"  the  chaplain  went  on, 
"good  Mrs.  Kelly,  the  matron  of  the 
*  Old  Home,'  cannot  understand  how  the 
little  rascals  could  ever  get  into  the  house 
after  she  had  bolted  the  doors,  and 
fastened  the  lower  windows.  She  knew 
the  boys  were  not  evil  spirits;  their  ap- 
petite clearly  demonstrated  that  they  were 
not  ghosts,  and  she  had  very  strong  reasons 
to  suspect  that  they  were  not  angels. 
And  yet  they  got  in  some  how  or  other. " 

Now,  would  any  of  my  pious  readers 
believe  that  in  such  boys  as  those  there 
could  exist  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  a  tender- 
ness of  heart,  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and 
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devotion,  as  will  be  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing facts  lately  come  to  our  knowledge? 
They  would  hardly  be  believed  of  one  of 
your  "  goody-goody  ' '  boys,  a  mother's 
darling  and  a  sister's  pride. 

On  a  cold  dark  and  dreary  Winter's 
morn,  as  one  of  the  Sisters  was  opening 
the  door  of  the  Home,  she  saw  in  a 
corner  of  the  vestibule  something  black 
and  shapeless.  Thinking  it  was  a  bundle 
of  clothes  placed  there  by  some  charitable 
person,  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  As 
she  did  so  the  bundle  suddenly  started 
into  life  and  resolved  itself  into  two  rag- 
ged unkempt  boys. 


"  Yer  see,  Sister,  you'se  not  'customed 
to  stay  up  durin'  o'  der  night  like  we-uns, 
'xcept  when  we'se  sick,  and  den  yer 
work  hard  nufT  fer  us  fellers  durin'  o'  der 
day  widout  us  wakin'  yer  up  durin'  o' 
der  night. ' ' 

44  We  could  have  crep'  in  troo  one  o' 
dem  dere  Chapel  winders,"  came  from 
the  other  half  of  the  bundle,  *4  but  den 
when  we  chinned  'bout  dat,  we  comes 
ter  tink  dat  'twouldn't  be  'spectable  ter 
der  Blessed  Sacrament  ;  so  we  gets  inter 
dat  dere  corner  like  kittens  and  we  goes 
ter  sleep.  I  won't  stay  out  late  no  more, 
not  me  !    I  comes  back  ter  der  *  Home  ' 


CHAPKL  IN  THE  NEWS  HOYS 1  HOME. 


"  Good-mornin' ,  Sister.  Don't  be 
scared.  It's  only  me  and  Jimmy," 
said  a  trembling  voice.  44  Yer  see,  Sister, 
me  and  him  stays  out  late  las'  night  and 
when  we  comes  ter  der  4  Home  '  we  finds 
der  door  locked,  so  we  rolls  ourselves  up 
togeder  so's  ter  keep  warm,  and  we  goes 
ter  sleep.  Gee  !  but  'twas  cold,  and 
little  Jimmy  dere  snorin'  and  talkin'  all 
der  time." 

* '  And  why  did  you  not  ring  the  bell  ? ' ' 
the  Sister  asked. 

44  B' cause  we  was  afraid  ter  wake  up 
the  Sisters,"  answered  the  same  voice. 


at  der  regl'ar  time,  yer  betcher  life,  I 
doos. ' ' 

44  Me  too,"  put  in  the  first  speaker. 
44  It  don't  pay  ter  sleep  like  dat.  I  shake 
so  much  wid  the  cold  I  taut  I'd  fall  ter 
pieces,  fer  true." 

On  being  told  that  one  of  the  Sisters 
was  dangerously  ill,  eight  of  the  little 
fellows  who  slept  in  a  dormitory  just  over 
the  room  occupied  by  the  patient,  held  a 
conference  and  one  of  them  was  made 
4  4  boss  peeler' '  with  full  power  of 4  'knock- 
in'  der  head  off  of  der  fust  feller  wot 
wouldn't  behave  hisself. "  Henceforth, 
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there  were  to  be  "  no  more  pillar- fights, 
no  talkin',  no  foolin',  no  nuthin'  overder 
Sisters  head. " 

On  the  same  occasion,  one  of  the  boys 
who  had  just  returned  to  the  Home  after 
an  absence  of  six  months,  during  which 
time  he  had  not  approached  the  Sacra- 
ments, went  to  Confession  and  Holy 
Communion  "  'ter  make  der  sick  Sister 
feel  good."  For  the  same  intention  an- 
other boy  who  was  sick,  "gaveupsmokin' 
fer  a  whole  day  !  " 

In  1878-79,  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
New  Orleans  to  establish  a  Newsboys' 
Home.  But,  as  the  boys  were  nearly  all 
Catholics,  the  members  of  the  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society,  assembled  in  a  special 
session,  October  1,  1879,  resolved  to 
take  this  good  work  to  themselves.  A 
rather  dilapidated  house  in  Bank  Alley, 
among  the  newspaper  offices,  was  rented, 
and  a  night-school  opened.  The  Sisters 
of  Mercy  powerfully  seconded  the  efforts 
of  the  noble  Vincentians.  They  not 
only  taught  in  the  night  school,  but 
they  went  in  search  of  the  little  fellows, 
sometimes  following  them  even  to  their 
gambling-haunts.  Kven  the  wildest  boys, 
those  who  had  been  the  terror  of  the 
streets,  could  not  long  resist  the  ingenious 
and  indefatigable  charity  of  their  bene- 
factresses, and  they  soon  entertained  for 
them  sentiments  of  the  greatest  affection, 
gratitude  and  veneration. 

In  1890,  thanks  to  the  proverbial  gen- 
erosity of  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  the 
Home  was  transferred  to  its  present  com- 
fortable quarters  and  the  entire  manage- 
ment placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Sisters. 

The  old  boys  of  the  Home,  as  well  as 
the  present  generation,  are  living  monu- 
ments of  the  good  work  done  by  this 
noble  institution.  Left  to  himself,  with- 
out religion,  the   average  newsboy  is  a 


little  savage.  He  knows  not  the  restraint 
of  education  and  of  human  respect.  He 
is  coarse,  deceitful  and  above  all  ungrate- 
ful. But  the  hand  of  religion  transforms 
him  into  a  new  being.  Under  its  magic 
spell,  the  little  savage  becomes  as  gentle 
as  he  was  coarse,  his  natural  tendency 
to  deceive  is  changed  into  candor,  his  in- 
gratitude into  unbounded  attachment. 
This  is  plainly  visible  in  the  conduct  as 
well  as  in  the  looks  of  the  little  news- 
venders.  "I  can  always  tell  whether  a 
newsboy  belongs  to  the  Home  or  not," 
said  an  influential  gentleman  of  New 
Orleans.  4  4  It  is  true  that  the  Home 
boy  may  not  always  differ  sensibly  from 
the  others  in  point  of  mischievousness, 
but  to  me,  he  always  looks  as  though  he 
had  a  good,  solicitous  mother  to  take  care 
of  him." 

All  honor  then  to  the  noble-minded 
members  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  So- 
ciety who,  in  the  midst  of  their  many  la- 
bors in  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing, have  not  forgotten  the  little  newsboy. 
Honor  and  thanks  to  the  charitable  peo- 
ple of  New  Orleans  who  have  contributed 
and  still  contribute  so  much  towards  the 
success  of  the  Home.  The  names  of 
many  are  unknown  to  men,  but  the  Re- 
cording Angel  has  written  them  in  letters 
of  gold  in  the  Book  of  Life  wherein  they 
are  kept  most  faithfully  by  Him  who  has 
promised  a  reward  for  a  cup  of  water 
given  in  His  name.  All  honor  to  the 
good  Sisters  of  Mercy  who  have  always 
displayed  in  the  management  of  the 
Home  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which 
they  have  imbibed  from  the  wounds  of 
their  Divine  Master,  and  that  charity 
enkindled  by  the  zealous  flames  of  His 
most  Sacred  Heart.  May  the  good  God 
for  whom  they  toil  and  suffer  be  "  their 
protector  and  their  reward  exceeding 
great. ' ' 
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OWN  into  life  reached  the  hand  of  God. 
It  touched  a  maiden,  fair  unto  eyes  of  men. 


But  dearer  far  was  she  to  God's  own  heart, 
Who  claimed  her  life  from  earth,  to  be  espoused 
Unto  His  only  Son  forever  more. 
Bright  were  her  eyes,  and  in  responsive  laugh 
Laughed  her  sweet  lips  with  radiance  of  Heaven. 
About  her  brow,  that  seemed  angelic  fair, 
Were  hung  the  golden  locks  with  self-taught  grace. 

Of  life  she  dreamed,  its  gifts  and  pleasures  sweet, 

When  on  those  days  there  came  a  thought  from  Heaven  : 

"Above  this  life  alluring  me,  can  I  not  rise, 

And  seek  for  something  nobler  far,  and  good, 

For  that  which  would  be  nearer  God  and  great  ? 

Ah  me  !  is  such  a  life  too  high  for  me  ? 

If  I  could  only  consecrate  myself, 

And  give  my  life  to  God — how  dear  the  joy  : 

And  how,  all  this  I've  known,  would  worthless  be  !  M 

And,  when  'twas  given  to  her  to  understand, 
Her  heart  could  of  its  dross  be  purified, 
There  came  a  flood  of  lightsome,  holy  joy 
That  filled  her  soul  with  gratitude  and  love, 
And  made  her  seem  one  of  another  world. 

At  such  a  change  the  evil  spirits  raged. 
This  might  not  be,  for  from  this  single  soul 
Too  much  of  glory  would  to  Heaven  rise, 
And,  therefore,  should  the  work  be  quickly  checked. 
When  lo  :  into  that  Heav'n-born  peace  and  light, 
There  rushed  the  malice  dire  of  fiercest  hell. 
Temptations  came — "the  world  was  fair  indeed  :  M 
"Its  pleasures  beckoned,  and  its  hopes  were  near, 
Its  trials  and  its  sorrows  seemed  afar." 

But  even  in  the  sadness  and  the  gloom, 

This  soul  beheld  the  guiding  hand  of  God, 

It  saw  a  test  of  faith  and  loyalty, 

It  knew  that  Heaven  had  let  the  darkness  come 

To  strengthen  faith  and  hope  in  future  years. 

There  came,  from  God's  own  love,  a  force  divine, 

A  courage  that  would  e'er  unconquered  be, 

A  strong  resolve  to  fight  and  struggle  on, 

Even  unto  death,  against  all  earthly  foes, 
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Or  tempters'  wiles,  or  darkness,  or  despair. 
Above  all  human  love,  delusions,  joys, 
Though  countless  as  the  sands  upon  the  shore. 

The  storm,  at  last,  was  passing  swift  away, 
The  soul  awoke  beneath  God's  smiling  face, 
To  taste  the  joy,  its  blessed  choice  had  brought. 
Ah  me  !  what  joy  was  like  that  joy  of  hers  ? 
The  world  would  fain  have  wrecked  a  life  like  that. 
She  spurned  its  love,  and  turned  her  heart  away. 
She  heard  the  promise  of  the  King  of  Kings, 
The  nuptials  royal,  this  life's  hundredfold, 
With  life  eternal  and  its  joys  in  store. 
And  this,  exchanged  for  life's  short  days  on  earth 
That  she  had  given  back  unto  her  Lord. 

And  then,  before  her  mind  there  did  unfold 

A  vision  glorious  of  that  day  to  be, 

When  she  enthroned  sat,  a  virgin  fair, 

The  spouse  of  Him  who  was  the  King  of  Kings. 

And  round  about  was  Heaven's  mighty  host 

'Mid  splendor  of  eternal  paradise. 

In  that  vast  scene  of  Heaven's  domain 

She  there  beheld  her  spouse  and  Sovereign  Lord, 

His  Blessed  Mother,  crowned  Queen  of  all, 

And  there,  too,  saw  that  saint,  to  whom 

The  prayers  had  come,  that  upward  sought  their  way, 

Blest  Anthony,  who  laid  them  at  His  Master's  feet. 

At  this  fair  sight  her  soul  was  filled  with  peace, 
And  in  her  joy  and  love,  she  cried  aloud 
"Dear  Lord  !  for  Thee  and  for  one  draught 
Of  this  sweet  happiness  with  Thee,  my  Lord, 
I'll  bear  the  trials  of  life,  its  pain  and  grief, 
Its  moments  drear,  and  heartbreaks,  all  alone, 
Its  disappointments  and  its  sorrows  all, 
For  all  my  life,  however  dark  and  lone, 
However  bitter,  sad,  and  weary  it  may  be, 
For  soon,  at  last,  will  come  the  dawning  day, 
That  day  unbroken,  when  a  peace  and  rest 
And  joy  untold  for  an  eternity 
I  then  shall  know,  and  all  the  past  be  past, 
And  I  shall  rest  forever  on  my  Saviour's  breast." 


THE  OLD  MISSION  CHURCH  AT  TADOUSAC, 

QUEBEC 


By  Thomas  CP Ha^an,  Ph.D. 


TADOUSAC,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Saguenay  and  St.  Lawrence,  is  one 
of  the  most  historic  spots  in 
Canada.  It  was  here  in  this  corner  of 
the  earth  where  the  French  founded  their 
first  establishments  on  Canadian  soil. 
From  this  centre,  too,  went  forth  the  first 
missionary  Jesuit  Fathers  whose  task  and 
labor  it  was  to  convert  and  civilize  the 
regions  of  the  Saguenay  and  the  mysteri- 
ous North.  One  after  the  other,  says  a 
writer,  the  waters  of  this  bay  have  been 
visited  by  the  adventurous  embarkations 
of  Cartier,  the  discoverer,  the  swift  light 
barks  of  the  Basque  and  Breton  flibustiers, 
the  ships  of  Chavin,  Pontgrave  and 
Champlain.  This  was  the  first  port 
entered  by  the  French  colonists  before 
their  arrival  at  the  rock  of  Quebec,  and 
it  was  from  here  that  Druillettes,  Dablon 
and  Albanel  set  out  for  the  distant  shores 
of  Lake  Mistassius  and  Hudson  Bay. 

Historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  where 
the  first  mass  was  celebrated  in  Canada, 
but  tradition  says  that  it  was  on  the  spot 
where  now  stands  the  village  of  Tadousac, 
and  Louis  Frechette,  the  French  Cana- 
dian poet  laureate  of  Canada,  in  his 
I  J penile  iV un  Peuple,  thus  refers  to  the 
eventful  scene.    I  give  the  translation  : 

"  And  there  beneath  the  cool  green  shade, 
The  parish  temple  rears  its  head 
On  that  same  favor' d  spot,  'tis  said, 
Where  on  the  altar,  years  ago, 
The  Saviour's  precious  blood  did  flow. 
When  to  the  sound  of  pious  song 
Borne  by  the  echoes  far  along, 
The  mountains  with  their  rounded  crest 
Stretching  afar  from  East  to  West; 
By  Breton  priest,  with  whiten' d  hair, 
The  sacrifice  was  offered  there, 
Whilst  'mid  the  scenes  so  wild  and  new 
Knelt  Cartier  and  his  hardy  crew. 
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They  who  had  come  to  win  the  land 
Are  gathered  on  the  rocky  strand, 
Far  from  their  native  shores,  or  dear, 
Kncircled  by  the  mountain  drear; 
I  think  I  see  them  kneeling  there, 
Their  heads  are  bow'd,  their  foreheads 
bare, 

Their  clothes  still  stiff  with  ocean  spray, 
Yet  fervently  these  Bretons  pray, 
Offering  to  Him  now  dwelling  there 
The  holocaust  of  praise  and  pray'r. " 

The  history  of  the  mission  of  Tadousac 
covers  nearly  three  centuries.  When 
Champlain  landed  here  on  May  25,  1615, 
he  brought  with  him  four  Recollet  re- 
ligious— Fathers  Jean  Dolbeau,  Denis 
Jamay,  Joseph  le  Caron  and  a  lay- 
brother,  Pacifique  Duplessis.  These 
Fathers  were  afterwards  distributed  and 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  colony. 
Father  Jamay  remaining  at  Quebec, 
whence  he  served  Three  Rivers,  Father 
le  Caron  going  to  the  Huron  Country  on 
Georgian  Bay,  and  Father  Dolbeau  to 
Tadousac  to  instruct  the  Montagnais  and 
other  Indian  tribes  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  In  a  few  years  the  Re- 
collets  were  replaced  by  the  Jesuits  whom 
they  had  summoned  to  their  assistance. 
The  history  of  the  Jesuit  mission  at 
Tadousac  is  inlaid  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest. These  soldiers  of  the  cross  in  the 
early  days  of  Canadian  life  and  civiliza- 
tion did  a  work  for  the  Church  on  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  and  up  the  Saguenay 
which  will  immortalize  their  name  and 
memory  in  the  pages  of  Canadian  history. 

The  great  apostle  of  these  pioneers  of 
Christianity  and  civilization  was  Father 
Jean-Baptiste  de  la  Brosse.  *'  His  name 
resounds  everywhere  —  in  the  depths  of 
Lake  St.  John,  on  the  lonely  shores  of 
Labrador,  in  the  flourishing  villages  bor- 
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dering  the  river  from  Cacouna  to  the 
distant  confines  of  Saspesia  and  New 
Brunswick  he  is  still  spoken  of.  The 
fisherman,  taking  up  his  nets,  the  wood- 
man returning  fatigued  with  his  day's  toil, 
the  mother  beside  her  child's  cradle,  the 
hunter  during  the  long  evening,  halts 
during  his  hunting  excursions — to  relate 
wonderful  things  of  the  good  Father. 
They  all  invoke  him  as  a  Saint  in  time  of 
misfortune,  or  when  the  storm  is  raging 
on  the  waters.  By  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  the  old  women  often  recommend 
medicaments,  the  use  of  which  had  been 


ing.  baptizing  and  praying,  as  usual,  in 
the  Tadousac  chapel. 

44  At  night- fall  he  went  to  take  a  few 
hours'  recreation  at  the  house  of  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  post.  He  was  as  gay 
and  agreeable  as  ever;  he  even  played  a 
few  games  of  cards  with  his  hosts.  To- 
wards nine  o'clock  he  prepared  to  leave. 

44  After  having  said  good  evening  to 
every  one  he  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then  in  a  solemn  tone  said: 

44  4  My  friends,  I  bid  you  farewell,  fare- 
well until  eternity,  for  you  will  not  again 
see  me  in  life.    This  very  evening  at 
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taught  to  their  forefathers  by  the  beloved 
and  popular  Apostle." 

Tradition  has  preserved  all  the  details 
of  this  great  and  saintly  missionary's  last 
moments,  the  circumstances  of  which 
were  indeed  of  a  nature  to  strike  every 
one: 

44  On  the  eve  of  his  death  Father  de 
la  Brosse  appeared  to  be  in  perfect 
health.  He  was  a  large,  robust,  white- 
haired  old  man,  with  an  ascetic-looking 
face  and  inspired  speech. 

44  During  all  the  day  he  had  been  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  his  ministry,  confess- 


midnight  /  shall  be  a  corpse.  At  that 
very  hour  you  will  hear  my  chapel  bell 
ring;  it  will  announce  my  death.  If  you 
do  not  believe  it, you  can  come  and  ascer- 
tain the  fact  for  yourselves.  But  I  ask 
of  you  not  to  touch  my  body.  To-mor- 
row you  will  go  to  He  aux  Coudres  to 
fetch  Father  Compain  to  enshroud  me 
and  perform  the  rites  of  sepulture.  You 
will  find  him  waiting  at  the  end  of  that 
island.  Do  not  fear  to  embark  whatever 
may  be  the  weather.  I  answer  for  the 
safety  of  those  who  set  out  on  this 
journey.'  " 
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Tradition  says  that  at  twelve  o'clock 
the  chapel-bell  tolled,  and  when  those 
who  had  heard  the  poor  Father's  remark- 
able prediction  hastened  to  the  chapel, 
they  found  Father  de  la  Brosse  stretched 
motionless  on  the  ground,  his  face 
bowed  down  on  his  clasped  hands  which 
rested  on  the  lowest  altar  step.  The 
great  and  good  and  saintly  missionary 
was  dead. 

The  legend  of  Father  de  la  Brosse' s 
death  has  been  beautifully  embodied  in 
verse  by  Professor  Caven  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  College,  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island.  His  poem  is  entitled 
<  <  The  Bell  of  Death— A  Legend  of 
Tadousac  and  He  aux  Coudres  :  " 

Fierce  blew  the  strong  south-eastern  gale, 
The  sea  in  mountains  rolled, 
A  starless  sky  hung  wildly  tossed, 
The  midnight  hour  had  tolled. 

Is  that  a  sea — is  this  an  hour, 
With  sky  so  wildly  black, 
To  launch  a  bark  so  frail  as  that, 
Ye  men  of  Tadousac  ? 

Strong  though  your  arms,  brave  though 

your  hearts, 
As  arms  and  hearts  can  be, 
That  tiny  skiff  can  never  live 
In  such  a  storm- swept  sea. 

When  Saguenay's  dark  waters  roll 
To  swell  St.  Lawrence  tide, 
Down  to  the  beach  that  stormy  night 
Four  stalwart  fishers  stride. 

On  through  the  surf  the  frail  boat  speeds, 
And  see  before  her  prow, 
The  giant  waves  sink  down  and  crouch 
As  if  in  homage  low. 

Calm  as  the  surface  of  a  lake 

Sunk  deep  mid  wooded  hills, 

The  track  spreads  out  before  the  boat, 

The  sail  a  fair  breeze  fills, 

While  all  around  the  angry  waves 
Bear  high  their  foamy  scalps, 
And  frowning  hang  like  toppling  crags 
O'er  passes  through  the  Alps. 


Who  stilled  the  waves  on  Galilee 
Makes  smooth  that  narrow  track, 
'Tis  faith  that  makes  your  hearts  so  bold, 
Ye  men  of  Tadousac  ! 

Fierce  blows  the   strong  south-eastern 
gale 

Around  the  lowly  pile 

Where  dwells  the  lonely  missioner 

Of  Coudres'  grassy  isle. 

His  psalms  are  read — his  beads  are  said  ; 
And  by  the  lamp's  pale  beam, 
He  studious  culls  from  sainted  page 
Sweet  flowers  on  which  to  dream. 

But  see,  he  starts  !  Strange  accents  come 
Forth  from  the  flying  rack  ; 
Funeral  rites  await  your  care, 
Haste  on  to  Tadousac  ! 

And  from  the  church's  lowly  spire 
Tolled  forth  the  passing  bell, 
And  far  upon  the  tempest's  wing 
Was  borne  the  funeral  knell. 

That  night  along  St.  Lawrence  tide, 
From  every  church's  tower, 
The  bells  rang  forth  a  requiem 
Swung  by  some  unseen  power. 

***** 
The  storm  has  lulled   and  morning's 
light 

Pierces  the  shifting  mists, 

That  hang  like  shattered  regiments 

Around  the  mountain  crests. 

From  brief  repose,  the  anxious  priest 
Forth  on  his  mission  speeds 
O'er  pathless  plains,  by  hazel  brake 
Where  the  lone  bittern  breeds. 

At  length  upon  the  eastern  shore 
Ended  his  weary  track, 
Where  wait  the  hardy  fishermen, 
The  men  from  Tadousac. 

< '  Heaven  bless   you,"   cried  the  holy 
man, 

"  I  know  your  high  behest, 
God's  friend  and  yours  and  mine  has 
gone 

To  claim  his  well-earned  rest." 

Unmoor  the  boat  ;  spread  out  the  sail, 
And  o'er  a  peaceful  track, 
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Again  in  eager  flight  the  boat 
Shoots  home  to  Tadousac. 

Before  the  altar  where  so  oft 
He  broke  the  Holy  Bread, 
Clasping  the  well-worn  crucifix, 
The  priest  of  God  lay  dead. 

It  was  a  solemn  sight,  they  say, 
To  see  the  cold,  calm  face 
Upturned  beneath  the  sanctuary  light, 
Within  that  holy  place. 

Happy  La  Brosse  !  to  find  for  Judge 
Him,  whom  from  realms  above 
Thy  voice  had  called  to  dwell  with  men, 
A  prisoner  of  love. 

The  primitive  Tadousac  church  which 
stands  to-day  little  altered, 
was  built  in  1747  when  Mon- 
seigneur  de  Pontbriant  was 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  is 
therefore  one  of  the  oldest 
mission  churches  in  Canada, 
or  perhaps  indeed  in  America. 
According  to  Father  Coquart'  s 
journal,  this  good  Jesuit 
Father  blessed  the  site  on 
May  16,  1747,  and  hammered 
in  the  first  peg.  The  In- 
tendant  Hocquart  made  a  gift 
to  Father  Coquart  of  the 
planks,  shingles  and  nails 
used  in  the  construction  oi 
the  sanctuary,  and  accord- 
ingly Father  Coquart,  desiring  to  ac- 
knowledge this  munificence,  undertook 
for  himself  and  his  successors  that  Mass 
should  be  said  on  St.  Anne's  day  for 
Monsieur  Hocquart' s  intention  as  long 
as  the  church  existed.  In  this  old  mis- 
sion church  is  the  same  bell  which  sum- 
moned the  Indians  to  worship  a  century 
before,  and  which,  after  being  miraculous- 
ly saved  during  the  conflagration  of 
1 66 1,  has  outlived  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  times. 

This  mission  church  or  old  chapel 
served  as  a  parish  church  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tadousac  until  1885.  On  Christ- 
mas day  of  that  year,  Mass  was  celebrated 
for  the  first  time  in  a  large  church  built 


of  stone,  hard  by  the  humble  edifice 
erected  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before, 
by  the  Jesuit  Father  Coquart.  Since  that 
period,  as  the  historian  of  this  old  mis- 
sion writes  :  "  It  is  but  once  a  year,  on 
St.  Anne's  day,  that  the  priest  ascends 
the  steps  of  the  old  altar,  before  which  so 
many  generations  have  knelt,  and  where 
the  praises  of  Clod  have  been  sung  in  the 
dialects  of  all  the  tribes  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence. 

"  On  St.  Anne's  day,  the  whole  parish 
flock  to  the  rustic  sanctuary,  to  assist  at  the 
Mass,  which  is  said  by  the  Jesuit's  suc- 
cessors for  the  intention  of  Intendant 
Hocquart,  in  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
made  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  previ- 
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ously  by  Father  C  oquart.  The  congre- 
gation throngs  around  the  edifice,  the 
door  of  which  is  left  open  to  enable  them 
to  see  the  priest  at  the  altar.  And  on 
the  blue  waves  of  the  river  the  fisher- 
men who  are  entering  the  port  respect- 
fully uncover  their  heads  on  hearing  the 
silvery  sounds  of  the  king's  bell." 

The  pious  pilgrim  or  inquiring  tourist 
will  also  find  in  this  venerable  chapel  at 
Tadousac  relics  and  paintings  which  have 
been  carefully  treasured  and  preserved. 
Among  the  paintings  is  one — 4  4  A  Presen  - 
tation  of  Mary  in  the  Temple" — signed 
with  the  name  of  Beauvais  and  bears  date 
1747.  Three  little  pictures  representing 
"Our  Lord,"  the  "Blessed  Virgin,"  and 
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'  *  St.  Charles  Borromeo, ' '  were  given  to 
the  missionary,  Father  Maurice,  by  the 
Jesuit  Father  Duplessis.  Another  of  this 
church's  treasures  is  an  4 'Infant  Jesus  " 
in  wax,  said  to  have  been  presented  by 
Louis  XIV.  On  the  altar  are  two  reli- 
quaries bearing  the  date  of  1749,  and 
the  relics  of  St.  Clement  and  St.  Pruden- 
tia  are  exposed  in  them. 

In  the  choir  of  the  sanctuary  is  this  in- 
scription : 

D.  O.  M.  A  La  Memoire  du  R.  P. 
J.  B.  de  la  Brosse,  dernier  missionaire 
Je4 suite  de  Tadousac,  Mort  en  odeur  de 
Sain fetC  d  /'  age  de  38  ans,  Inhume,  dans 
la  chape  lie  de  Tadousac  le  12  Avril 1782. 

To  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Father  Jean 
Baptist e  de  la  Brosse,  last  Jesuit  mission- 
ary of  Tadousac,  who  died  in  the  odor 


of  sanctity  at  the  age  of 38  years,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  Tadousac  April  12, 
1782. 

To  the  rear  of  this  historic  little  church 
is  the  old  parish  cemetery,  "  God's 
Acre,"  where  those  who,  in  many  years 
agone,  knelt  in  reverent  prayer  within 
its  humble  walls,  now  lie  wrapped  in  the 
dark  draperies  of  the  tomb.  4 1  Ici  Re- 
pose" and  "  Ci-get"  meet  the  eye  of 
pilgrim  and  tourist  on  every  side,  as  he 
moves  among  the  cross-crowned  graves, 
where  the  Angel  of  Death  sentinels  the 
white-robed  armies  of  Eternity. 

Tadousac  is  but  a  village,  yet  its  cen- 
tury-dowered history  illumines  the  pages 
of  our  Canadian  Past  with  a  splendor  born 
of  the  genius  of  Catholic  heroism  and 
faith. 


THE  ANNALS  OF  THE  AUGUSTINIANS  IN  THE 

PHILIPPINES. 


THE  annals  of  the  Missions  estab- 
lished by  the  Augustinian  Fathers 
in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  are 
closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
that  numerous  group  of  beautiful  and 
fertile  islands;  for,  indeed,  the  story  of 
the  dawn  and  the  growth  of  civilization 
among  the  natives  of  that  rich  colony  of 
Spain,  is  the  story  of  the  introduction  of 
the  gospel  and  of  zealous  missionary 
work,  for  both  of  which  those  various 
tribes  are  indebted  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Augustine.  Among  these 
pioneers  in  that  field  of  apostolic  toil,  his- 
tory mentions,  as  the  moving  spirit,  the 
very  soul  of  the  conquest,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  of  those  islands,  the  cele- 
brated Augustinian,  Father  Andrew  Ur- 
d  an  eta. 

The  Philippine  Archipelago  was  dis- 
covered by  the  renowned  Portuguese 
navigator,  Hernando  de  Magallanes, 
though  the  glory  of  his  famous  voyage 
and  its  splendid  results  belong  to  Spain; 
for  it  was  Charles  V.  who  fitted  out  the 


fleet  which  Portugal  had  declined  to 
furnish.  The  intrepid  sailor  set  out 
accordingly  from  the  port  of  San  Lucas, 
on  September  20,  15 19,  to  sail  around 
the  globe;  in  November,  1520,  he  passed 
through  the  strait  which  bears  his  name 
(Magellan),  and  in  March,  15 21,  dis- 
covered the  archipelago  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  San  Lazaro,  a  name  which 
was  afterwards  changed  to  Philippine,  in 
honor  of  Prince  Philip,  under  whom,  as 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  conquest  of  this 
group  of  islands  was  finally  achieved. 

The  expedition  which  sailed,  by  order 
of  Philip  II.,  from  New  Spain,  now 
Mexico,  in  1564,  under  Miguel  Lopez 
de  Legazpi,  carried  along  with  it  the 
Augustinian  Father,  Andrew  de  Ur- 
daneta,  who  was  accompanied  by  four 
other  religious  of  his  order.  Father  Ur- 
daneta  was  commissioned  by  the  king  as 
"Protector  of  the  Indians,"  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Spanish  sovereign, 
whose  expeditions  to  newly  discovered 
countries  were  accompanied  by  religious 
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sent  to  Christianize  the  natives  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  cruelty  or  rapacity 
of  the  adventurers  whom  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  eliminate  from  undertakings 
of  this  kind. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  of  the  following 
year,  Legazpi' s  fleet,  which  bore  to  the 
natives  of  the  Philippines  the  gifts  of  the 
faith,  of  enlightenment,  and  the  benefits 
of  civilized  life,  cast  anchor  before  the 
island  of  Cebu,  and  made  a  treaty  with 
the  chief  or  king  of  the  tribe.  But  the 
treachery  of  this  chief,  Tupas,  brought 
on  an  engagement  in  which  the  Span- 
iards were  victorious.  They  remained 
in  possession  of  the  island,  and  finding, 
in  an  abandoned  dwelling,  a  devout  im- 
age of  the  Infant  Jesus,  probably  left  by 
one  ol  the  followers  of  Magallanes,  they 
built  a  little  chapel  in  which  the  image  is 
still  honored  by  the  natives,  and  Father 
Urdaneta  there  offered  up  the  Holy  Sac- 
rifice of  the  Mass,  with  great  solemnity. 
And  this  was  the  beginning  of  Christi- 
anity and  civilization  in  the  Philippines. 

The  kind  and  conciliatory  conduct  of 
Legazpi  and  Urdaneta  and  the  prudent 
policy  they  adopted  in  dealing  with  the 
natives,  soon  won  over  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Cebu  God  so  blessed  their 
instructions  that  they  soon  had  the  hap- 
piness of  baptizing  a  niece  of  King 
Tupas.  She  had  been  in  service  in  the 
household  of  the  Governor,  Legazpi, 
where  she  learned  to  know  the  Christian 
religion  and  earnestly  asked  for  baptism. 
At  the  same  time  three  boys  were  bap- 
tized, one  of  them  a  son  of  this  niece  of 
Tupas.  These  were  the  first  fruits  of  the 
abundant  harvest  that  followed.  Some 
time  after  this,  Tupas  himself  was  bap- 
tized with  a  splendor  of  ceremonial  which 
became  his  royal  dignity,  and  with  him 
were  regenerated  his  son  and  many  of 
the  principal  men  of  those  islands. 
Meanwhile  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made 
with  Tupas,  the  Indians  declaring  them- 
selves vassals  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
promising  a  regular  tribute  from  the 
yearly  yield  of  their  fields. 

The  little  band  of  zealous  missionaries 


soon  extended  their  peaceful  conquests 
to  the  islands  of  Iloilo  and  Panay,  set- 
ting up  their  primitive  habitation  in  the 
shades  of  the  virgin  forests,  in  the  midst 
of  savage  tribes,  with  no  other  arms  or 
defence  than  the  word  of  God  and  their 
unwavering  faith  in  His  promises  and 
protection.  Thus  the  islands  of  the 
archipelago  were  gradually  Christianized, 
the  natives  were  formed  into  civilized 
communities,  churches  were  built  and 
officials  appointed  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  and  in  1571  the  city  of  Manila, 
on  the  island  of  Luzon,  the  largest  of 
the  group,  was  founded  and  became  the 
metropolis  of  the  whole  Christian  colony. 
This  typical  Catholic  conquest  was  rapid, 
solid  and  lasting ;  and,  though  hostile 
writers  have  delighted  in  condemning, 
with  more  or  less  exaggeration,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Spanish  conquests  in  America, 
not  one  has  been  able  to  point  out  any 
flaw,  even  in  the  least  details,  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  Philippines.  It  was  the 
glorious  achievement  of  apostolic  zeal,  of 
the  patient  toil,  the  mildness,  the  gentle- 
ness and  perseverance  of  the  religious, 
aided  by  the  kindness  and  singular  pru- 
dence of  Legazpi  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. 

Now  that  the  islands  of  the  archipelago 
had  received  the  Gospel,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  organize  the  work  of  the  mission- 
aries and  to  give  to  the  converted  natives 
some  sort  of  political  status  and  regular 
life  ;  for  it  would  have  been  of  little  ad- 
vantage to  have  taught  them  the  truths 
of  Christianity  if  they  were  left  to  run 
wild  in  their  woods  and  forests.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  determined  to  establish  regu- 
lar fixed  stations  for  the  missionaries, 
which  should  be  marked  by  the  erection 
of  convents,  or  of  churches  with  paro- 
chial residences  attached  to  them,  as  cen- 
tral points,  in  the  most  suitable  parts  of 
the  archipelago.  Around  these  were  to 
be  grouped  the  dwellings  of  the  Chris- 
tian natives,  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  vil- 
lage properly  laid  out  ;  as  the  number  of 
missionaries  and  converts  increased,  new 
centres  were  to  be  formed.    In  accord- 
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ance  with  this  plan,  each  convent  or 
parish  church  would  represent  a  civilized 
settlement  or  municipality,  and  this  sort 
of  common  life  would  draw  very  close  the 
bonds  that  united  the  missionaries  and 
their  flocks.  And  so  it  turned  out,  as 
long  experience  has  proved. 

These  civilized  communities  were 
styled  by  the  Augustinian  Missionaries, 
doctrinas,  in  contradistinction  to  the  active 
missions  among  the  roving  savages,  which 
they  called  4  *  Miss  tones  vivas. ' '  Both 
kinds  of  work  the  Fathers  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully, and  both  were  already  wonder- 
fully fruitful  when  missionaries  of  other 
orders  came  into  the  field  to  share  their 
glorious  labors.  About  the  number  of 
the  convents  and  other  institutions  estab- 
lished by  the  Augustinian  Fathers  and 
about  the  number  of  their  missions  and 
their  converts,  nothing  need  be  said 
here.  These  details  will  be  found,  very 
fully  drawn  out,  in  the  Messenger  for 
last  month,  pp.  150-152.  But  it  will  be 
quite  to  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to 
point  out  the  solicitude  and  the  zeal 
which  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine  has 
always  manifested  for  these  distant  mis- 
sions which  were  founded  and  cultivated 
by  their  brave  and  patient  toil. 

Even  in  the  first  months  of  the  occu- 
pation of  this  newly  acquired  territory  we 
find  Father  Urdaneta,  and,  not  long 
after,  his  successor,  Father  Herrera,  at 
the  court  of  Spain  to  urge  the  sending 
of  more  missionaries.  These  diligent 
advocates  of  the  missions  were  followed 
by  others  until  finally  a  new  office  was 
created  with  the  new  name  of  Commis- 
sary, whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  the  vari- 
ous Augustinian  convents  in  the  Penin- 
sula and  to  gather  from  them  the  re- 
ligious who  felt  themselves  called  to  such 
a  life  and  who  were  deemed  strong  and 
vigorous  enough  to  undergo  the  hard- 
ships of  such  a  ministry.  Though  the 
needs  of  the  convents  and  the  general 
work  of  the  Order  at  home  necessarily 
limited  the  number  of  these  fervent  re- 
cruits, yet  a  goodly  number  went  forth 
to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  valiant  mis- 


sionaries and  to  carry  on  successfully  the 
apostolic  work  which  became  a  splendid 
trophy  of  Catholicism  and  a  bright  jewel 
in  the  crown  of  Castile. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  landing  of 
Father  Urdaneta  and  his  four  companions, 
in  1565,  until  the  year  1864,  ninety-four 
expeditions  were  sent  out,  the  bands  of 
missionaries  varying  in  numbers,  the 
total  number  amounting  to  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifteen.  Meanwhile 
help  was  brought  to  the  struggling  mis- 
sions by  the  successive  arrivals  of  Fran- 
ciscans, Recoletos,  or  discalced  Augus- 
tinians, Dominicans  and  Jesuits.  All  these 
religious  working  together  in  fraternal 
union,  secured  the  permanence  and 
effectiveness  of  the  mission  and  extended 
its  influence  and  its  benefits  to  all  the 
islands  of  the  archipelago. 

Some  idea  of  the  work  undertaken 
and  of  the  results  achieved  may  be 
gained  by  a  glance  at  the  condition  of 
natives  of  the  Philippines  at  the  time 
when  Father  Urdaneta  first  raised  the 
standard  of  the  cross  in  those  islands. 

In  religion  they  were  idolaters  of  the 
worst  kind.  They  worshipped  the 
heavenly  bodies,  animals  and  plants. 
The  tigmama  nit  quirt,  a  blue  bird,  was 
one  of  their  principal  divinities.  They 
held  the  crow  to  be  lord  of  the  land,  and 
the  caiman  or  alligator  was  believed  to 
be  lord  of  the  waters.  They  prostrated 
themselves  in  adoration  before  a  certain 
kind  of  rock  which  they  believed  to  be  a 
transformed  caiman.  A  belief  in  wizards 
and  witches,  and  various  superstitions 
connected  with  the  hooting  of  the  owl 
and  the  sight  of  a  serpent,  completed 
their  notions  in  matters  of  religion. 

Politically,  the  Filipinos  were  divided 
into  many  tribes,  whose  chief  occupation 
was  the  constant  carrying  on  of  wars 
against  one  another,  the  victors  always 
enslaving  the  vanquished.  So  numerous 
were  the  slaves,  that  in  many  tribes  they 
outnumbered  the  freemen,  and  the  lives 
of  all  slaves  were  at  the  mercy  of  their 
masters,  who  could  murder  them  when 
and  for  what  reason  he  pleased. 
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Wives  were  no  better  off,  for  they  were 
simply  acquired  by  purchase  and  were 
accounted  as  slaves.  They  had  no  idea  of 
matrimony,  and  polygamy  was  common  ; 
nor  was  there  any  idea  of  morality 
among  them,  so  that  their  daughters, 
like  their  wives,  were  a  marketable  com- 
modity. 

Their  ignorance  was  absolute.  They 
had  no  knowledge  of  their  own  history 
and  they  could  give  no  account  of  their 
beliefs  or  even  their  language,  nor  had 
they  any  words  to  express  universal  ideas 
of  anything  that  they  could  not  see  or 
touch.  As  for  their  morals,  timidity,  a 
propensity  to  lie  on  all  occasions,  gam- 
bling and  the  most  brutal  sensuality  were 
their  chief  characteristics. 

The  result  of  the  missions  established 
among  these  people  was  a  complete 
transformation  of  those  who  became  con- 
verts to  Christianity.  This  was  the  work 
of  Father  Urdaneta  and  his  companions 
and  their  successors,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  triumphs  of  the  Church* s 
work  of  evangelization.  It  is  worth  while 
to  quote  on  this  point  the  witness  of  a 
writer  who  is  not  to  be  suspected  of 
undue  bias  in  favor  of  the  Church  or  of 
its  religious  orders.  In  his  Nouvelle 
Geographic  Universe  lie  (1875),  Jean- 
Jacques-Elisee  Reclus,  an  avowed  free 
thinker,  ultra-liberal  and  anarchist,  has 
this  to  say  of  the  condition  of  the  Phil- 
ippines after  the  teaching  and  influence 
of  the  friars  had  borne  its  legitimate  fruit: 

"  The  Filipinos  are  among  the  most 
civilized  people  of  the  far  East.  They 
were  civilized  by  the  friars. 

"Though  they  may  not  be  quite  equal, 
in  what  concerns  trade,  industry  and  other 
such  matters,  to  the  natives  of  Java,  yet 
in  other  respects  they  are  superior  to 
them,  for  they  are  not  helots  kept  by 
their  masters  in  a  state  of  inferiority  with- 
out hope  of  redemption.  Whilst  the 
Dutch  owners  live  as  if  they  belonged  to 
another  world  far  above  their  slaves  and 
subjects,  and  differ  from  them  so  entirely 
in  dress,  names  and  religion  that  the 
slaves  look  upon  these  conquerers  as  an- 


other race  of  men,  the  Spaniards  have 
drawn  the  natives  to  them  and  won  their 
affection.  The  Spaniards  who  have 
raised  the  moral  level  of  the  Filipinos 
are  the  friars. 

44  The  great  majority  of  the  natives 
learn  to  read  and  write  Spanish.  .  .  . 
European  culture  has  gradually  drawn 
the  Filipinos  into  the  sphere  of  its  influ- 
ence without  having  reduced  them,  as 
many  other  races  have  been  brought,  to 
slavery,  or  having  cast  them  into  the 
depths  of  misery.  It  is  the  priest,  the 
friar,  rather  than  the  troops  and  cannons, 
that  secure  to  Spain  the  peaceful  submis- 
sion of  the  natives. ' ' 

This  is  the  witness  borne  by  a  great 
traveller  and  no  friend  of  the  monks, 
and  the  same  has  been  written  by  those 
who  have  visited  the  Philippines  at  any 
time  in  the  long  period  of  four  hundred 
years,  during  which  they  have  been 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  the  religious,  who 
have  always  been  their  pastors.  De- 
lightful, indeed,  and  most  consoling 
were  the  relations  of  the  travellers  and 
observers  about  the  Filipinos  until 
unprincipled  and  unscrupulous  Span- 
iards came  out  to  sow  the  seeds  of  anti- 
Catholic  ideas  and  to  deceive  the  simple 
people  of  those  islands  by  misrepresenta- 
tions and  calumnies  against  the  re- 
ligious. During  those  four  centuries 
there  was  undisturbed  peace,  moral  and 
material,  in  all  the  civilized  and  Catholic 
portion  of  the  archipelago,  and  the 
natives  never  once  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing  as  an  uprising  or  revolution,  for 
they  knew  no  grievance  that  called  for 
such  a  measure. 

The  reason  of  this  perfect  peace  and 
contentment  is  easily  found  in  the  man- 
ner of  life  to  which  the  Christian  natives 
were  trained  by  their  missionaries.  At 
the  daily  Mass  all  the  boys  and  girls  of 
each  parish  were  present,  and  many  of 
their  elders  came,  too,  from  devotion. 
The  children,  after  Mass,  sang  the 
prayers  of  the  Rosary  in  alternate  choirs. 
Then  they  went  to  school,  where  they 
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were  taught  reading,  writing  and  arith-  a  flourishing  commerce  grew  apace,  and 

metic  besides  their  prayers  and  the  rules  the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  re- 

of  politeness  and  the  principles  of  a  virtu-  newed. 

ous  life.  There  was  hardly  a  dwelling  For  centuries  this  admirable  work  of 
in  which  there  were  not,  with  night  the  religious  went  on,  and  the  natives,  a 
prayers,  the  recital  of  the  Rosary  and  happy  and  prosperous  people,  looked  up 
the  Litany  and  the  singing  of  the  Salve  to  them  for  guidance  and  instruction  in 
Regina.  On  Sunday  all  the  people,  old  all  that  tended  to  improve  their  condi- 
and  young,  recited  the  prayers  and  the  tion,  in  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
Christian  doctrine,  and  during  the  Mass  order.  And  this  continued  so  long  as 
the  Gloria,  Credo  and  the  other  parts  of  the  religious  were  allowed  to  exercise 
the  liturgy  were  sung.  These  devotions  their  influence  over  their  people  without 
and  others  during  the  day  and  regular  hindrance.  But  the  time  came  when  of 
instructions  by  the  Fathers  went  on  dur-  late  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  of  restless - 
ing  the  whole  year  in  every  community  ness,  and  impatience  of  order  and  good 
of  Christian  natives.  Moreover,  the  government  was  introduced  among  the 
Fathers  devoted  themselves  with  untir-  once  contented  and  happy  Filipinos, 
ing  energy  to  the  formation  of  their  con-  The  causes  of  this  change  are  not  far  to 
verts  not  only  in  piety,  but  in  all  that  seek.  In  the  selection  of  government 
could  raise  them  to  a  high  intel-  officials  the  home  government  has  not 
lectual  and  moral  standard  of  life  and  continued  to  exercise  the  care  that  form- 
conduct.  This  may  be  gathered  from  erly  secured  conscientious  management 
the  account  of  the  various  institutions  of  civil  affairs,  and  the  colonies  have  be- 
founded  and  directed  by  them,  as  de-  come  the  prey  of  avaricious  and  un- 
scribed  in  the  February  Messenger,  scrupulous  fortune-hunters  and  adven- 
already  referred  to.  turers.    Full  freedom  has  been  allowed 

This  religious  and  moral  education  to  the  secret  societies  and  agents  of  revo- 

formed  the  foundation  on  which  the  re-  lutionary  movements  to  carry  on  their 

ligious  built  up  the  material  prosperity  of  nefarious    propaganda   and   to  spread 

their  flock.    When  the  Spaniards  came  abroad  hatred  of  the  Church,  of  religious 

to  them,  they  were  so  ignorant  of  even  orders  and  of  all  the  restraints  of  regular 

the  most  primitive  modes  of  agriculture,  order.    Those  disturbers  of  peace  have 

that  they  often  suffered  from  famine,  found  that  the  religious  were  the  natural 

though  their  soil  is  wondrously  fertile  ;  and  consistent  defenders  of  the  natives 

they  knew  no  industrial  arts,  and  what-  against  those  who  sought  to  mislead  and 

ever  traffic  they  had  was  carried  on  by  to  rob  them,  and  they  have  declared  war 

barter  in  a  rude  way,  for  they  had  no  against  the  religious,  attacking  them  with 

idea  of  counting.  the  favorite  weapons  of  the  secret  socie- 

The  Fathers  began   immediately  to  ties  and  revolutionists,  an  unscrupulous 

supply  these  wants.  They  devoted  them-  press,  calumny  and  bribery.    They  have 

selves  to  the  study  of  the  flora  and  fauna  spread  abroad  an  entirely  false  opinion 

for  both  scientific  and  practical  use.  of  the  work  and  the  influence  of  the  re- 

They  brought  over  from  Europe  horses  ligious  in  the  Philippines,  and  have  suc- 

and  cattle,  unknown  till  then  in  the  is-  ceeded  in  misleading  some  of  the  native 

lands,  and  all  manner  of  tools  and  agri-  Christians  themselves,  who,  with  the  im- 

cultural  implements.  Their  own  convent  pulsiveness  natural  to  Oriental  races,  have 

gardens,  orchards  and  plantations  served  been  easily  driven  from  peaceful  obedi- 

as  model  farms.    In  a  short  time  the  ence  into  revolution,  from  sincere  love 

natives  acquired  a  taste  for  farming  and  and  esteem  into  violent  hatred.  Thus 

industries  of  various  kinds,  and  soon  the  the  beautiful  scene  of  peace,  order,  and 

resources  of  the  islands  were  opened  up,  prosperity,  which  had  been  brought  about 
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by  the  beneficent  influence  of  Catholic 
civilization,  is  fast  disappearing  under  the 
curse  of  that  destructive  power  which  has 
ruined  other  fair  provinces  of  what  was 
once  Christendom.  Whatever  may  be- 
come of  the  results  achieved  by  Catho- 
licity in  the  Philippines,  it  will  always  be 
true  that  until  what  are  called  modern 


ideas  and  modern  civilization  entered 
into  these  islands,  the  civilized  commun- 
ities existing  there  presented  an  ideal 
picture  of  virtue,  content,  happiness  and 
prosperity.  And  this  was  the  work  of 
the  calumniated  religious  whom  it  is  now 
sought  to  expel  from  the  scene  of  their 
splendid  Catholic  apostolate. 


REVIVING  TWO  F] 

By  j.  IV. 

44  ^  I  ^HERE  are  parishes,  here  and 
1  there  in  France,  with  pastors 
and  all  the  outward  organiza- 
tion and  framework  of  Christian  com- 
munities ;  but  the  pastors  have  very  little 
to  do,  and  the  frame  is  empty ;  every- 
thing like  religious  life  is  seemingly 
extinct.  (1)  That  this  extinction  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  that  under  the 
ashes  of  indifference  some  particles  of 
the  old  religious  fervor  of  the  country  are 
always  slumbering,  only  waiting  until  the 
simple  devotion  and  energy  of  some  enter- 
prising priest  shall  fan  them  into  a  blaze, 
we  are  having  many  a  striking  example  at 
the  present  day. 

For  forty-seven  years,  the  six  hundred 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Vieille-Loye, 
in  the  Department  of  Jura,  had  the  same 
cure\  He  was  a  pious  priest,  but  en- 
feebled by  his  disheartening  surroundings 
as  much  as  by  old  age.  He  died  in  sad- 
ness and  isolation.  Whatever  points  of 
contact  there  might  have  been  between 
himself  and  his  people  in  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry,  he  lost  all  touch  with  them 
toward  the  end.  There  was  very  little 
anti-religious  sentiment  among  them,  how- 
ever; but  this  very  absence  of  passion  was, 
perhaps,  more  vexatious  than  an  active 
display  of  hatred  would  have  been.  You 
may  battle  with  impiety,  you  may  refute 
it,  but  when  the  situation  before  you  is 
one  of  downright  unconcern,  the  case  is 


(1)  Goyan.  "  Autour  du  Catholicisme  Social." 
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entirely  altered  ;  it  is  harder  to  have  a 
discussion  with  those  who  keep  out  of 
your  way  than  with  those  who  are  quite 
willing  to  accept  your  challenge  ;  people 
who  never  speak  together  have  few 
chances  of  coming  to  an  understanding. 
This  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Vieille- 
Loye  ;  it  seemed  as  if  between  pastor 
and  parishioners  there  was  an  impassable 
barrier  of  silence.  But  the  eye  of  God  is 
vigilant,  and  sooner  or  later,  crosses  all 
barriers  ;  a  new  life  was  about  to  begin 
for  the  parish  of  Vieille-Loye,  and  in 
October,  1890,  the  distinguished  bishop 
of  Saint  Claude  laid  his  hand  on  the  in- 
strument that  was  to  regenerate  its 
people. 

This  instrument  was  a  young  priest 
who  believed  that  the  moral  condition  of 
men  has  sometimes  a  close  connection 
with  their  physical  condition,  and  that 
hunger  and  misery  are  evil  counsellors. 
But  before  entering  upon  the  marvellous 
work  accomplished  by  the  Abb6  Tervaux, 
it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  dwell  a 
little  on  the  evils  he  had  to  combat  at 
the  beginning  of  his  ministry. 

Except  among  some  of  the  women, 
there  were  absolutely  no  religious  practices 
of  any  kind  whatever.  The  church,  on 
which  there  was  a  debt  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars,  was  almost  in  ruins, 
there  were  great  gaps  in  the  ceilings,  so 
that  when  a  shower  came  down  on  the 
roof,  buckets  had  to  be  employed  to 
catch  the  rain,  while  the  altar  was  in 
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such  a  dilapidated  and  wormeaten  condi-  did  not  care  to  have  to  open  their  um- 
tion  that  it  was  hardly  fit  for  its  purpose,  brellas  in  the  sacred  building  whenever 
But  this  poverty  was  only  one  of  the  it  rained,  they  forced  the  mayor  to  re- 
many  difficulties  the  new  Cure"  had  to  en-  store  the  roof  and  make  all  other  neces- 
counter.    Vieille-Loye  is  a  forest  village,  sary  repairs. 

The  houses  are  scattered,  and  all  at  aeon-  But  it  was  the  men,  especially  the 
siderable  distance  from  one  another.  The  young  folk,  that  the  Cure"  of  Vieille-Loye 
principle  industry  is  glass-making,  and  wanted  to  get  at.  In  his  hunt  after  them 
the  foundry,  with  the  occupations  that  he  employed  all  means,  physical  and  in- 
feed  it,  keep  the  workmen  at  almost  un-  tellectual.  He  opened  classes  for  adults, 
interrupted  toil  of  the  most  exhausting  in  which  he  had  not  much  success  :  he 
character  during  the  whole  twenty-four  had  seldom  more  than  fifteen  pupils 
hours.  present,  and  even  those  had  to  be  divid- 

At  certain  seasons,  gangs  of  wood-  ed  into  sections  :  those  who  knew  noth- 
cutters  start  forth  after  midnight  for  the  ing,  those  who  were  barely  acquainted 
woods,  to  be  relieved  by  other  gangs  the  with  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and 
following  afternoon.  So  that  it  was  nearly  those  who  could  solve  a  few  problems, 
impossible  for  the  Cur£  to  get  a  consider-  The  Cure  appointed  different  hours  for 
able  number  of  persons  together  for  any  the  different  classes  ;  still  the  attendance 
purpose.  Then,  the  diversity  of  trades  was  very  irregular,  for  his  pupils  had  to 
had  created  a  very  singular  diversity  of  earn  their  daily  bread,  and  that  necessity 
castes.  The  carters  did  not  think  much  was  paramount,  so,  when  his  success, 
of  the  glass- workers,  and  the  wood-cutters  small  as  it  was,  induced  the  commune 
were  eyed  askance  by  both.  In  fact,  and  the  state  teachers  to  attempt  a 
the  exhausting  condition  of  their  various  similar  work,  he  abandoned  his  position 
tasks  and  their  absolute  want  of  leisure  as  professor.  He  did  not  care  to  enter 
left  the  workmen  little  time  for  the  culti-  into  competition  with  official  functionaries 
vation  of  brotherly  relations.  On  Sun-  without  any  adequate  cause, 
days  and  on  a  few  festivals,  perhaps  a  For  that  matter,  it  was  the  material 
hundred  or  more  would  take  a  holiday;  interest  of  his  parishoners  that  most  en- 
but,  even  at  the  first  communion  of  a  son  gaged  the  attention  of  the  Cure  for 
or  a  daughter — an  occasion  of  high  a  time.  He  was  in  no  hurry.  He 
rejoicing  in  France  for  the  most  indiffer-  was  examining  the  ground;  mean- 
ent  parent — the  workman  could  not  al-  while,  what  he  had  done  and  was  doing 
ways  get  permission  to  leave  off  for  the  had  won  respect  for  the  man,  if  not  rev- 
day.  These  painful  economic  necessities  erence  for  the  priest.  So,  at  the  end  of 
were  a  more  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  eighteen  months  of  his  ministry,  he  in- 
of  the  new  pastor  than  even  the  traditional  vited  five  of  his  neighbors,  who 
lukewarmness  of  his  flock.  were  rather  well  disposed  to  the  soutane, 

The  announcement  of  his  arrival  and  although  anything   but  remarkable  for 

the  attendant  religious  ceremonies,  which  religious  fervor,  to  meet  him  at  the  pres- 

had  almost  the  interest  of  a  novelty,  bytery. 

drew  nearly  all  the  women  of  the  village       "You  pay  pretty  high  for  your  groceries 

to   the   church.      They    were    easily  here,  don't  you?"  he  said  in  substance, 

captured  by  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  "You  know  that  your  three  storekeepers 

their  new  pastor.    An  archconfraternity,  have  agreed  to  keep  up  a  certain  scale  of 

coming  down  from  time  immemorial,  that  prices.    As  you  have  to  buy  on  credit, 

had  existed  among  them  in  a  somewhat  you  must  sign  notes,  and  even  sometimes 

dormant  condition,  was  quickened  into  mortgage  your  little  patches  of  land,  and, 

energetic  life,  and  as  they  were  now  de-  for  this  reason,  you  are  the  victims  not 

termined  to  attend  church  regularly  and  only  of  a  sort  of  commercial  monopoly, 
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but  to  some  extent,  of  a  money  monopoly  progress  every  one  of  them,  made  merry 

as  well.    With  five  men  and  the  help  of  over  the  Cure's  grotesque  commercial 

God,  I  have  a  remedy  in  view  and  I  enterprise  to  their  heart's  content,  and  it 

answer  for  the  future.    I  have  got  the  must  be  confessed  it  had  its  comical  side, 

women  to  return  to  their  duty,  but  I  But  it  lasted  in  spite  of  the  ridicule,  became 

must  have  the  men,  too  ;  if  I  don't  get  more  ambitious,  doubled,  trebled,  quad- 

them,  in  God's  name,  what  business  have  rupled  its  purchases;  then  it  was  not 

I  here  ?    Well,  I  am  going  to  turn  my  long  until  persecution  took  the  place  of 

attention  to  your  material  interests,  but  mockery.    For  some  time,  however,  the 

to  deal  in  groceries  for  the  sake  of  the  little   cooperative   association   was  not 

groceries  is  not  exactly  my  trade  ;  I  want  much  interfered  with.     But,  unfortun- 

to  make  good  Catholics  of  you,  first  of  ately,  the  novel  hardihood  of  such  an 

all  ;  and,  over  and  above  that,  with  your  undertaking  was  well  calculated  to  alarm 

cooperation,     to  better  our   miserable  as  well  as  to  astonish   drowsy  village 

condition."  councils  and  mayors  who  thought  that 

After  a  few  days'  reflection,  the  five  decent  people  should  move  along  regular 
workmen  assured  him  on  the  following  and  conventional  paths.  Besides,  there 
Sunday,  that  they  would  be  the  men  he  were  dark  hints  whispered  by  some  ad- 
wanted,  would  attend  divine  service,  un-  vanced  patriots.  What  if  a  can  of  petro- 
less  absolutely  prevented,  and  would  ful-  leum  were  dropped  in  the  presbytery 
fil  their  Easter  duties.  This  was  how  the  some  fine  night,  not  only  blowing  up  the 
Cure  of  Vieille-Loye  became  a  grocer.  Cure,  which  would,  though  distressing, 

A  cupboard  in  the  presbytery  was  the  be  endurable,  but  also  destroying  a  valu- 

first  grocery  store.    The  humble  charac-  able  piece  of  commercial  property  ?  The 

ter  of  the  warehouse  was  in  harmony  municipal  administration,  which  was  still 

with  the  poverty  of  the  stock  in  trade,  uncertain  about  the  schemes  and  inten- 

A  share  in  the  new  cooperative  associa-  tions  of  the  Cure  and  a  little  suspicious 

tion  cost  ten  dollars,  but  as  few  of  the  of  them  also,  gave  him  notice  that  this 

modest  capitalists  could  advance  more  cooperative  affair  of  his  must  clear  out  of 

than  a  dollar  of  it  at  a  time,  and  as  the  the  presbytery  at  once. 
Cure  himself  was  not  yet  a  millionaire,  it      The  exodus  of  the  association's  wares 

was  not  without  some  terror  that  they  in  quest  of  a  new  cupboard  was  made  on 

ventured  on  gathering  thirty  dollars  worth  a   handbarrow.     Two   of  the  Cure's 

of  merchandise  into  the  cupboard.  Then  parishioners  offered  to  house  them,  and 

there  was  another  difficulty.    It  was  in-  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred  francs,  they 

tended  at  first  that  the  presbytery  should  became  his  assistants.     After  this,  the 

be  a  sort  of  emporium,  a  distributing  sales  and  purchases  largely  increased, 

centre,  and  not  a  warehouse.    But  lack  and,  although  the  cooperative  association 

of  money  hindered  these  honest  people  held  firmly  to  the  Catholic  character  it 

from  buying  in  large  parcels,  and  so  it  had  at  its  origin,  it  was  a  benefit  to  the 

was  decided  to  make  up  the  goods  in  whole  country,  even  to  those  who  kept 

little  packages  oi  half  a  pound  each,  aloof  from  it  under  the  dread  that  it 

which  would  be  on  a  level  with  their  concealed  some  deep  designs  of  "cler- 

pockets  and  their  needs,  and  the  rice,  icalism,"  for  the  rival  grocers  were  eventu- 

coffee,  and  other  such  provisions  were  ally  compelled  to  lower  their  prices, 
weighed,  wrapped  up  and  retailed  in  the      Soon,  however,  the  association  made 

presbytery.  a  formidable  discovery:  when  its  share- 

This  original  enterprise  added  greatly  holders  and  customers  entered  the  op- 
to the  gayety  of  the  enemies  of  religion  position  stores  in  quest  of  articles  which 
in  the  little  village.  The  freethinkers  and  it  could  not  supply,  they  were  received 
the  three  grocers,  enlightened  men  of  not  only  with  coolness  but  with  insult. 
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It  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  augment 
and  vary  its  stock;  in  fact,  it  soon  began 
to  sell  everything  that  a  country  district 
could  require.  The  very  necessity  of 
the  case  forced  it  to  look  out  for  premises 
suitable  to  its  rapidly  growing  needs;  and 
so,  the  young  association  came  quickly 
to  its  third  period,  when  it  was  to  have  a 
home  of  its  own. 

The  village  of  Vieille-Loye  has  now 
another  house,  almost  the  largest  in  the 
place,  and  the  entire  ground-floor  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  stores  of  the  cooperative 
association.  The  gables  of  a  building 
erected  by  a  priest  proudly  front  the 
principal  street  of  a  parish  to-day,  where 
some  seven  years  ago  the  existence  of  a 
priest  was  almost  ignored. 

The  next  thing  for  the  Cure*  to  do  was 
to  assure  the  survival  and  permanence  of 
his  work.  A  *  *  conseil  de  fondation  ' ' 
was  legally  constituted  to  meet  this  neces- 
sity ;  it  consists  of  three  eminent  person- 
ages strangers  to  the  locality,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Froissard  and  Messrs.  Caron  and 
Milcent.  To  defend  the  shareholders 
against  administrative  or  fiscal  annoy- 
ances should  the  occasion  arise,  and  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  the  association  in 
the  event  of  the  Cure's  disappearance,  is 
the  function  of  this  council  ;  it  has  more- 
over, a  two- fold  right,  involving  a  two- 
fold responsibility,  without  its  consent 
the  association  cannot  borrow,  and  with- 
out its  consent  it  cannot  dissolve.  In 
this  way  the  council  provides  a  barrier 
both  against  the  impulse  that  might  lead 
the  shareholders  to  incur  dangerous  lia- 
bilities and  the  selfish  calculations  that 
might  some  time  or  other,  induce  them 
to  dissolve  the  association  and  divide  its 
capital  among  themselves.  Thus  safe- 
guarded, the  cooperative  association  of 
Vieille-Loye  has  confidence  in  itself  and 
inspires  confidence  in  the  public  ;  it 
does  an  annual  business  of  about  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  keeps  from  three 
thousand  to  four  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  merchandise  in  stock  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  price  of  provisions  is  now 
one- third  less  on  an  average,  than  when 


it  was  founded,  over  the  whole  dis- 
trict. 

Not  content  with  cheapening  the  price 
of  articles  of  food  for  his  flock,  the  Cure* 
also  took  measures  to  cheapen  the  price 
of  medicine  and  medical  attendance.  He 
created  the  Medical  Association  of  Vieille- 
Loye,  which  has  at  present  nearly  four 
hundred  members.  It  would  take  us  too 
long  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  ad- 
mirable organization,  which  is  now  in  full 
working  order.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  saying  that  it  enables  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  parish  to 
obtain  medicine  and  the  best  professional 
care  at  rates  that  press  hardly  on  no  one. 

When  the  Winter  is  severe,  which  is 
usually  the  case  in  the  Jura,  and  the 
school  children  cannot  very  well  go  home 
to  dinner,  the  Cur£  transforms  his  presby- 
tery into  a  canteen.  On  Monday  the 
scholars  bring  each  a  huge  loaf  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  wine,  which  are  to 
last  during  the  week.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  class  begins,  they  cut  slices 
from  their  loaves  and  put  them  in  their 
bowls.  The  Curb's  housekeeper  knows 
from  the  number  of  bowls  that  have  slices 
how  many  little  guests  she  is  to  have  at 
dinner  at  noon.  The  repast  ordinarily 
consists  of  soup,  rice,  potatoes,  bread, 
and  wine.  The  Cure\  who  furnishes  most 
of  the  materials  for  the  banquet,  charges 
his  boarders  a  cent  and  a  half  a  meal. 

The  Abbe"  Tervaux  is  a  banker  as  well 
as  a  grocer.  He  has  established  a  i  *  caisse 
rurale"  on  a  plan  that  has  been  put  in 
operation  now  with  great  success  in  Italy 
as  well  as  in  France.  The  young  people 
deposit  their  savings  even  when  only  a 
few  cents,  in  the  hands  of  the  Cure",  who 
allows  interest  on  any  sum  however  small, 
at  two  per  cent.  He  retains  the  amount 
entrusted  to  him  until  it  exceeds  two  dol- 
lars, then  he  places  it  in  the  "  caisse 
rurale. ' ' 

These  different  institutions  are  very 
closely  connected  and  yet  are  perfectly 
independent  of  one  another.  The  pos- 
sibility is  contemplated  of  some  con- 
juncture  arising  when  they  would  be 
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mutually  helpful  ;  but  the  rule  is  that 
each  should  live  its  own  life.  Some  day 
or  other,  for  example,  the  reserved  funds 
of  the  cooperative  association  may  be  of 
the  greatest  value  in  advancing  the 
prosperity  of  the  "caisse  rurale"  but  the 
"caisse  rurale"  ought  always  to  be  in  a 
situation  to  carry  on  its  own  business 
without  any  external  aid  whatever.  Still, 
all  these  organizations  have  one  objec- 
tive aim  to  which  they  converge  :  that 
of  satisfying  the  most  varied  wants  of  the 
community  and  assuring,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Cur£,  a  prosperous  vitality 
to  a  parish  that  had  been  so  long  an 
apathetic  and  almost  soulless  organization. 

The  parochial  organization  of  Vieille- 
Loye  now  relies  soleJy  on  the  union  of 
hearts  and  hands  among  the  parishioners 
for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  its  plans. 
There  is  a  pervading  feeling  that  every- 
one must  take  a  share  in  the  general 
work,  must  make  sacrifices,  if  necessary, 
and  that  no  one  is  too  young  or  too  in- 
significant to  fancy  his  cooperation  use- 
less. The  Cure"  has  few  resources,  he 
cannot  have  a  children's  choir,  for  the 
boys  must  go  to  work  at  a  very  early  age 
in  the  foundry  or  in  the  woods  ;  neither 
can  he  afford  a  sacristan.  But  he  has 
remedied  all  these  deficiencies  by  his 
success  in  imbuing  his  people  with  the 
feeling  that  they  form  a  community  and 
that  the  parish  must  not  only  live  for 
them  but  by  them.  The  older  girls  teach 
the  younger  ones  their  catechism,  and 
the  younger,  the  little  children,  who  in 
their  turn,  sweep  and  clean  the  church 
on  Saturdays.  The  municipal  council  has 
generously  supplied  the  latter  with  stoves, 
and  all  the  inhabitants,  even  those  not 
yet  persuaded  to  attend  Mass,  are  anx- 
ious to  supply  wood  and  coal  ;  in  fine, 
the  place  of  a  choir  has  been  supplied  by 
all  the  faithful,  who  now  sing  the  litur- 
gical responses  and  canticles  with  con- 
siderable taste  and  jeeling. 

The  Curb's  ambition  is  constantly 
planning  some  new  work  that  will  meet 
the  wants  of  every  age  and  class.  Last 
year,  he  built  a  story  above  the  cooper- 


ative stores,  which  he  has  divided  into  a 
dormitory  and  work  room.  He  has  in- 
troduced a  number  of  beds  for  the  sick 
and  the  aged  into  the  dormitory.  In 
the  workshop  orphan  girls  and  others  are 
taught,  cookery,  sewing  and  other 
domestic  arts.  "It  is  my  conviction, 11 
said  the  Cure"  to  M.  Goyan,  from  whose 
suggestive  and  admirable  work '  'Autourdu 
Catholicisme  social, ' '  we  have  borrowed 
most  of  the  details  in  this  article,  "that 
those  who  have  not  edified  the  parish  by 
their  life  should  be  led  to  edify  it  by 
their  death.  A  parish  ought  to  piously 
preserve  within  its  boundaries,  as  testi- 
monials of  the  past  and  promises  of  the 
future,  those  whom  age  or  adversity  leads 
back  to  God,  and  moreover,  sending 
away  our  orphans,  our  sick  and  old  people 
to  asylums  in  the  big  city,  weakens,  if  it 
does  not  destroy,  the  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibility in  the  other  parishioners." 

Thus  the  entire  life  of  the  district  has 
come  to  centre  in  the  little  presbytery  of 
Vieille-Loye,  and,  in  a  parish  which  some 
six  years  ago  seemed  absolutely  dead, 
three  fourths  of  the  men  and  women  and 
nearly  all  the  young  people  of  both  sexes 
fulfilled  their  Easter  duty  last  year. 

What  one  priest  has  done  in  the  East 
another  has  accomplished  in  the  North 
with  even  more  signal  and  gratifying  re- 
sults. Less  than  twenty  years  ago,  Mont- 
ligeon  was  but  an  obscure  Norman 
village,  quite  unconscious  that  God  in- 
tended it  to  play  a  great  part  in  religious 
France  and  even  in  the  Catholic  world. 
It  contained  six  hundred  and  sixty  inhab- 
itants, Catholics  of  a  sort,  indeed  of  a 
very  middling  sort,  pinched  and  dis- 
heartened by  the  bitterness  of  their 
material  condition.  The  weavers,  who 
for  generations  had  been  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  their  linens  among  the 
housewives  of  the  province,  were  ruined 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  1871. 
Their  pastor,  a  saintly  man  who  shared 
his  small  salary  with  them,  preached 
resignation.  But  the  workmen  who  were 
living  in  enforced  idleness  and  whose 
children  had  not  enough  to  eat,  could 
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not  be  got  to  see  that  resignation  was  a  perienced  in  trying  to  get  a  grip  of  his 
remedy.    The  Abbe"  Buguet,  appointed  parish. 

Cure"  of  Montligeon,  in  1878,  was  pretty  But,  in  the  long  run,  purgatory  sup- 
much  of  their  way  of  thinking  also,  and  plied  him  with  something  better  than  con- 
he  undertook  the  task  of  finding  another,  solation,  and  was  the  starting  point  of  that 
His  success  at  first  was  not  calculated  to  earthly  conquest  of  which  he  was  dream- 
encourage  him.  He  set  the  women  at  ing.  He  wished  that  others  should  share 
lace-making  and  the  men  at  weaving  in  the  special  devotion  he  had  for  those 
jerseys,  but  in  neither  case,  did  the  re-  forsaken  souls,  and  the  idea  came  to  him 
suit  meet  his  hopes.  The  inevitable  of  establishing  a  printing-press  and  getting 
machine  was  on  his  track.  Then  he  the  living  to  labor  in  order  to  win  sym- 
tried  glove  making  with  better  fortune  :  pathy  for  the  dead  from  their  fellowmen. 
tor  nearly  four  years,  every  woman  and  This  would  be  the  connecting  link  which 
girl  could  earn  from  twenty  to  thirty  cents  should  bind  the  two  devotions  that 
a  day,  not  much,  though  they  were  doing  had  each  its  share  in  his  priestly  heart  : 
better  than  their  husbands  and  brothers,  love  of  his  flock,  who  needed  the  word 
who  were  glad  to  get  employment  at  of  God,  but  who  also  needed  bread,  and 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  cents  at  wood-  love  of  the  forsaken  souls,  who  needed 
cutting.  But  the  invading  machine  the  word  of  man  as  a  mediatory  power 
seemed  to  be  on  the  watch  for  every  in-   with  God. 

dustry  that  was  taking  root  in  Montligeon,  On  the  3d  of  October,  1884,  the  * '  As- 
it  made  its  appearance  in  1885,  and  sociation  of  the  Chapelle-Montligeonfor 
turned  out  gloves  at  such  a  cheap  rate  the  Deliverance  of  the  Forsaken  Souls  of 
that  the  Abbess  improvised  glove  makers  Purgatory"  was  founded  with  the  appro- 
surrendered  in  despair.  Their  customers  bation  of  the  Bishop  of  Siez.  The  pay- 
went  elsewhere,  but,  luckily  for  them,  ment  of  a  sou  a  year  and  of  five  francs  for 
heir  Cur£  remained.  life  entitles  a  member  to  all  the  spiritual 

It  is  sometimes  said,  in  high  aristocratic  privileges  of  the  association.  In  October, 
Catholic  circles  in  France,  that  all  these  1896,  its  register  contained  the  names  of 
new  fangled  movements  among  the  clergy,  six  million,  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
all  this  devotion  to  social  improvements,  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixteen 
will  have  the  effect  of  turning  them  away  associates. 

from  their  essential  mission,  the  salvation  The  little  printing-press  of  Montligeon 
of  souls.  But  this  prejudice  hardly  de-  was  the  instrument  of  this  marvellous  dif- 
serves  a  refutation.  Facts  prove  the  fusion.  Its  work  in  the  beginning  was  of 
contrary,  and  the  Abbe  Buguet  is  an  in-  a  very  humble  character.  The  Cure"  was 
stance  in  point.  This  tradesman  priest  his  own  compositor,  aided  by  one  of  the 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  celebrating  Mass  choir  boys.  Between  them  they  brought 
every  Monday  for  those  poor  souls  in  out  little  modest  bulletins  of  four  pages, 
purgatory  who  are  friendless,  who  have  timid  but  winged  messengers  that  flew  to 
nobody  left  to  pray  for  them.  Having  the  four  corners  of  the  world.  And  then, 
that  perfect  trust  in  God  and  distrust  of  the  work  went  on  growing,  growing  until 
himself  which  marks  all  the  priestly  its  originator  was  himself  almost  con- 
founders  of  great  institutions,  he  was  founded:  "I  have  never  been  able  to 
accustomed  to  say:  "  On  earth  you  understand  it,"  he  relates.  Like  all  the 
cannot  always  be  sure  that  you  are  doing  priestly  founders  of  great  works,  like  our 
good,  but  by  taking  an  interest  in  pur-  own  Father  Drumgoole,  for  instance,  who 
gatory,  you  are  quite  sure  you  are  do-  could  never  be  brought  to  believe  he 
ing  it."  And  the  hold  he  had  on  the  counted  for  anything  in  the  magnificent 
supernatural  domain  consoled  him  every  institutions  he  reared  for  the  poor  children 
Monday  for  the  disappointments  he  ex-   of  New  York,  he  was  simply  amazed  at 
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this  great  success,  refusing  to  believe  that 
his  cooperation  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

But  this  success  rendered  an  extension 
of  the  work  rhore  and  more  necessary. 
Every  nation  in  Europe  demanded  that 
the  "  Bulletin  de  r  (Euvre  Expiatoire" 
should  be  translated  into  its  language. 
The  result  was  that  Montligeon  has  be- 
come a  mystic  Babel  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent idioms  of  Christendom,  Spanish, 
Italian,  English,  Flemish,  German,  etc., 
have  flocked  in  turn.  The  Cure  showed 
himself  equally  fitted  to  meet  prosperity 
and  adversity.  After  his  repeated  fail- 
ures, he  had  cherished  the  hope  that  the 
4i  (Euvre  Expiatoirc"  would,  with  its 
printing-press,  give  employment  to  some 
of  his  parishioners,  and  now  there  were 
not  arms  enough  in  the  parish  to  supply 
its  needs.  Montligeon  became  a  cen- 
tre of  attraction  for  all  the  surrounding 
region.  The  remembrance  of  the  dead 
had  fructified  that  ungrateful  soil,  itself 
half  dead,  and,  by  virtue  of  that  very 
remembrance,  it  had  been  transformed 
into  a  land  of  life. 

The  first  workshop  which  the  Abbe 
had  opened  with  twenty  workmen,  is 
now  inhabited  by  nuns.  The  present  one 
is  a  vast  building,  begun  in  1893,  in 
which  nearly  two  hundred  workmen  and 
workwomen  are  employed.  The  old 
village  presbytery  is  still  existing,  a  me- 
morial of  the  time  when  the  people  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  their  Cure*  very  little 
either;  it  is  entirely  dwarfed  and  eclipsed 
by  the  "chaplain's  house,"  in  which  six 
chaplains  and  an  auxiliary  priest  share 
the  anxieties  and  labors  of  this  immense 
work.  The  secretary's  office  alone  re- 
sembles the  cabinet  of  a  State  minister; 
every  day,  on  an  average,  he  receives 
more  than  five  hundred  letters  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  it  is  the  mis- 
sion of  his  under  secretaries  of  different 
nationalities,  to  open  and  answer  them. 
But  the  little  altar  of  our  Lady,  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  Abb£  Buguet  used  to  pray 
alone  for  the  souls  in  pain,  is  unanimously 
hailed  as  the  corner-stone  of  this  vast 
laboratory  of  divine  graces,  which  received 


and  answered  in  1896  requests  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  masses. 

The  light  that  radiated  from  that  little 
altar  has  restored  work  and  bread  and 
prosperity.  The  common  laborers  have 
found  employment  as  well  as  the  printers. 
They  have  been  set  building  nearly  half 
a  hundred  workmen's  cottages,  in  which 
an  artisan  and  his  family  can  find  com- 
fortable quarters  at  a  rent  of  from  ten  to 
sixteen  dollars  a  year.  They  are  now 
engaged  in  digging  the  foundations  of 
the  basilica  of  the  CEuvre  Expialoire, 
which  will  tower  above  the  village. 
tl  When  you  ramble  along  the  streets  of 
Montligeon,"  says  M.  Goyan,  "you 
encounter  strange  discords:  the  old, 
tumbledown  huts,  no  longer  inhabited, 
that  seem  to  wish  to  sink,  shamefaced, 
under  the  ground,  and  the  gay,  white 
little  cottages,  proud  to  stand  in  the  sun- 
light. It  is  a  symbol  and  a  contrast;  the 
social  action  of  its  priest  has  rejuvenated 
the  village,  and  when,  every  evening, 
you  witness  the  crowds  of  workmen 
wending  their  way  to  the  church  to  join 
in  the  evening's  devotions,  you  are 
witnessing  a  symbol  also.  Misery  had 
drawn  away  these  people  from  God; 
honest,  remunerative  toil  has  restored 
them  to  Him,  and,  among  most  of  them, 
the  social  action  of  the  priest  has  cast  off 
the  old  man  and  put  on  the  new.  As  a 
reward  for  having  fixed  his  thoughts  on 
the  invisible  realities  of  purgatory,  the 
Abbe  Buguet  has  been  the  agency  that 
has  caused  the  most  astonishing  of  reviv- 
als to  germinate  and  flourish  around 
him." 

But  the  Abbe  Buguet  has  done  more, 
he  has  stirred  up  other  agencies  into  a 
holy  and  beneficent  rivalry  with  his  own. 
This  once  obscure  little  Norman  village 
has  now  become  the  centre  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  faith.  Other  printing-offices 
have  been  opened,  from  which  issue 
forth  books,  pamphlets,  magazines  and 
reviews,  all  devoted  to  the  propagation 
of  Catholic  truth.  " Quinzaine"  one 
of  the  oldest  supporters  of  the  Church  in 
Europe,  had  its  cradle  here,  and  still  has 
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its  principal  branch  office  in  Montligeon, 
so  that,  thanks  to  the  Abbe*  Buguet,  the 
population  of  the  village  is  associated 
with  the  defence  of  the  Church  militant 
as  well  as  with  the  relief  of  the  Church 
suffering. 


The  work  done  by  the  Abbe  Tervaux 
and  the  Abbe"  Buguet  might  oe  parallelled 
in  other  quarters  of  France,  and  such 
work  is  an  important  factor  in  the  re- 
ligious renovation  that  is  now  changing 
the  face  of  the  country. 


TWO  PORTO  RICAN  MISSIONARIES. 


IT  is  a  fact  not  widely  known  that 
Porto  Rico  was  for  a  time  the  scene 
of  the  apostolic  labors  of  Blessed 
Charles  Spinola  and  Jerome  de  Angelis, 
two  of  the  Japanese  martyrs,  beatified 
by  Pius  IX.  in  1867.  They  had  left  Lis- 
bon together  with  other  Jesuits  for  Goa  on 
April  10,  1596,  but  storms  and  adverse 
winds  had  driven  the  ship  so  far  out  of  its 
course,  and  inflicted  such  heavy  damage, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  put  in  at  one  of 
the  Brazilian  ports  to  make  necessary  re- 
pairs. Here  they  remained  about  a  year 
during  which  our  two  zealous  apostles 
were  untiring  in  their  efforts  for  the  con- 
version of  the  natives,  and  it  was  with  deep 
regret  that  they  heard  the  captain  announce 
that  owing  to  the  unseaworthiness  of  his 
vessel,  he  must  return  to  Portugal  instead 
of  continuing  the  journey  to  the  far  East. 
However,  they  had  not  proceeded  far  on 
their  homeward  track,  when  a  terrible 
tropical  storm  arose.  A  large  part  of  the 
cargo  had  to  be  thrown  overboard,  and 
hoisting  a  small  sail,  for  three  days  they 
ran  along  at  a  terrific  pace,  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  wind.  When  calm 
weather  returned,  they  found  themselves 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Porto  Rico, 
where  they  shortly  after  effected  a  land- 
ing. There  was  nothing  left  to  be  done 
but  to  abandon  their  now  useless  vessel, 
and  await  in  patience  the  sighting  of  some 
passing  ship  that  would  carry  them  to 
Europe. 

The  delay  lasted  two  full  months, 
but  the  time  was  not  spent  idly 
by  Spinola  and  de  Angelis.  They 
traversed  every  accessible  part  of  the 
island,  preaching,  1        ine:,  and  render- 


ing both  spiritual  and  temporal  assistance 
to  its  benighted  inhabitants.  No  moun- 
tain was  too  high  or  steep  to  check  their 
ardor.  Hunger,  cold,  thirst,  and  suffer- 
ing were  their  portion,  while  not  unfre- 
quently  for  want  of  shelter,  they  had  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  open  air,  subject  to 
the  drenching  rain  which  brought  so 
much  discomfort  and  sickness  to  our 
soldiers.  A  hundred  times  their  lives 
were  endangered  by  the  presence  of 
wild  animals,  and  the  rushing  waters  of 
swollen  streams. 

At  this  time  the  population  was 
divided  in  the  proportion  of  four  negroes 
to  one  white  men.  The  majority  of  the 
negroes  worked  as  slaves  on  sugar  planta- 
tions owned  and  managed  by  Spanish 
settlers.  Then  as  now  San  Juan  was  the 
capital  where  resided  the  principal  civil, 
military  and  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

The  missionaries  were  received  by  the 
Bishop  and  Governor  with  all  the  con- 
sideration due  to  their  religious  character, 
but  they  only  availed  themselves  of  this 
kind  reception  to  ask  permission  to  labor 
in  the  work  of  the  Gospel.  Their  lodg- 
ing was  the  hospital,  and  their  food  such 
as  was  furnished  them  by  the  charity  of 
the  faithful.  The  better  known  life  of 
St.  Peter  Claver  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  evils  that  beset  the  path  of  the- 
enslaved  native,  and  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  Porto  Rico  was  on  a  smaller  scale 
another  Carthagena.  Blessed  Charles 
Spinola  thus  describes  the  state  of  affairs 
on  his  arrival:  "The  indifference  of  the 
whites  and  the  ignorance  of  the  blacks 
have  multiplied  crime.  It  was  a  special 
design  of  Divine  Providence  that  sent  us 
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here  to  wrest  a  multitude  of  souls  from 
hell." 

Their  first  mission  was  in  the  city  of 
San  Juan.  They  adopted  the  simplest 
form  of  preaching,  and  taught  catechism 
not  only  in  the  church  but  in  the  streets 
as  well,  wherever  they  could  gather  a  few 
hearers.  They  were  especially  successful 
among  the  soldiers  stationed  in  the  bar- 
racks of  the  city  and  its  neighborhood, 
and  in  this  they  were  helped  very  much 
by  the  good  example  and  influence  of 
the  pious  Spanish  Governor.  Their  con- 
fessionals were  besieged  by  crowds  of 
penitents,  but  not  content  with  this,  they 
went  out  to  seek  the  lost  sheep,  visiting 
the  slaves  on  the  various  sugar  planta- 
tions, and  in  the  miserable  hovels  which 
formed  their  dwellings.  But  the  city  was 
too  restricted  a  field  for  the  zeal  of  a 
Spinola  and  de  Angelis,  and  so  with  the 
permission  and  blessing  of  their  Superior 
they  started  to  evangelize  the  country  and 
mountain  districts. 

The  first  town  visited  was  called  Cramo. 
The  inhabitants  received  them  as  angels 
sent  from  heaven.  The  parish  priest  was 
sick,  and  an  open  field  was  therefore 
open  to  them.  Whites  and  blacks  flocked 
in  from  miles  around,  and  for  ten  days, 
put  up  with  every  kind  of  privation  to 
have  the  happiness  of  hearing  the  word 
of  God  and  of  putting  their  conscience 
in  order.  Instruction  on  the  essential 
Christian  doctrines,  especially  what  re- 
lates to  the  worthy  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  Penance  and  Holy  Eucharist, 
formed  the  chief  topics  of  their  preach- 
ing. Many  made  general  confessions  of 
their  whole  life,  and  by  acts  of  restitution 
and  reconciliation  with  their  enemies, 
attested  the  solid  character  of  their  re- 
pentance and  conversion.  As  with  all 
ignorant  and  semi-civilized  people,  super- 
stition had  struck  deep  roots  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  Porto  Ricans.  To 
eradicate  once  for  all  this  abuse,  our  mis- 
sionaries made  them  destroy  the  objects 
to  which  their  superstitious  practices  were 
attached,  and  to  substitute  in  their  place 
practices  of  truly  Catholic  devotion,  ven- 
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eration  for  pictures  and  images,  indul- 
genced  prayers,  the  use  of  holy  water, 
etc.  More  than  this,  they  inspired  the 
people  of  the  town  with  such  zeal  for  the 
house  of  God  and  the  splendor  ol  divine 
worship,  that  they  hastened  to  roof  over 
their  half  ruined  church,  to  provide  it 
with  suitable  altar- plate  and  vestments, 
and  to  establish  a  permanent  source  of 
revenue  from  which  its  current  expenses 
might  be  met.  The  parting  between  the 
missioners  and  their  regenerated  or  re- 
formed Christians  was  most  touching, 
and  tears  and  sobs  choked  their  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  for  the  graces  that  had 
come  to  them  through  the  passing  visit 
of  the  two  future  martyrs. 

A  mission  at  Bucanas  was  attended  by 
the  same  gratifying  results,  numerous 
confessions,  the  reconciliation  of  many 
enemies,  and  a  return  to  the  practices  of 
a  devout  Christian  life.  It  is  here  to  be 
remarked  that  the  methods  pursued  in 
these  missions  had  nothing  sensational 
in  them  or  akin  to  our  modern  revival. 
All  mere  outbursts  of  momentary  fervor 
were  checked  rather  than  encouraged. 
The  missioners  knew  that  they  must  lay 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  the 
spiritual  edifice  they  were  raising  in  the 
souls  of  their  hearers,  that  it  might  resist 
the  storms  of  temptation  and  passion, 
when,  through  the  absence  or  unworthi- 
ness  of  the  master  workman,  there  would 
be  no  one  present  to  prop  the  crumbling 
walls,  and  the  grace  of  the  sacraments 
would  flow  but  at  rare  intervals  into  their 
needy  souls.  Hence,  besides  the  ser- 
mons, exhortations,  confessions  and  com- 
munions given  by  the  Blessed  Charles 
Spinola,  there  were  frequent  simple, 
familiar  instructions  in  Christian  doctrine. 
This  office  was  committed  to  Blessed 
Jerome  de  Angelis,  who  was  not  a  priest, 
and  his  untiring  patience  and  his  words 
full  of  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
drew  around  him  persons  of  every  age 
and  rank.  "A  true  son  of  St.  Ignatius 
and  early  formed  in  his  school,"  says 
Father  Joseph  Broeckaert,  S.J.,  the  au- 
thor of  the  life   of  Blessed  Charles 
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Spinola,  *  'our  young  missionary  had  made 
a  profound  study  of  the  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises, making  them  the  basis  of  his  mis- 
sions or  retreats.  Faithful  to  the  spirit 
of  his  holy  master,  his  instructions  were 
a  perfect  chain,  but  he  did  not  adapt 
them  to  a  given  text,  or  make  them  a 
uniform  or  unvarying  theme;  he  had 
learned  from  the  book  of  St.  Ignatius  to 
modify  his  course  and  instructions  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  his  hearers. 
Neither  a  slave  to  routine,  nor  an  inno- 
vator, and  vigorously  wielding  his  spirit- 
ual arms, — such  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  true 
missionary,  and  such  he  showed  himself 
from  the  outset.  His  hearers  were  ignor- 
ant, and  to  some  extent  devoid  of  intelli- 
gence; they  differed  in  tastes  and  man- 
ners as  much  as  they  did  in  race  and 
condition.  Hence  he  divided  them 
into  groups,  gave  much  time  to  elemen- 
tary instruction,  and  insisted  on  a  small 
number  of  fundamental  truths.  He  thus 
averted  the  danger  of  those  great  move- 
ments which  injure  when  they  fail,  and 
he  rendered  the  impression,  to  some 
extent,  irresistible." 

This  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  procedure 
of  our  prudent  missionaries,  but  with 
that  wonderful  power  of  adaptation  char- 
acteristic of  all  great  apostles  from  the 
time  of  St.  Paul  down  to  our  own,  they 
swerved  on  one  occasion  a  little  from 
their  usual  plan,  and  resorted  to  one  of 
those  vivid  demonstrations  that  set  a 
whole  community  in  motion.  This  was 
at  a  mission  in  the  district  known  to  the 
Spaniards  as  New  Salamanca,  where  a 
more  cultivated  and  reserved  class  of 
people  made  up  the  congregation.  The 
exercises  opened  in  the  usual  calm  style 
of  Blessed  Charles,  but  as  he  proceeded, 
he  tells  us,  he  felt  himself  impelled  by  an 
invisible  power,  and  his  thoughts  and 
most  effective  arguments  came  to  him 
suddenly  and  without  effort.  The  effect 
on  his  hearers  was  electrical.  Women 
returned  to  the  ways  of  modesty  and 
simplicity  ;  men  to  piety  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  severest  penance.  At  the 
sight  of  such  great  fervor,  the  holy  mis- 


sionaries resolved  to  give  full  vent  to 
their  own  feelings  and  those  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  announced  that  there  would 
be  a  solemn  torchlight  procession  on  the 
night  of  St.  Barnabas'  day,  in  order  to 
implore  of  God  pardon  for  their  sins  and 
perseverance  in  their  good  resolutions. 
And  then  occurred  one  of  those  scenes 
which  seem  so  strange  to  men  of  the 
present  day,  but  which  were  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  ages  of  faith  and  sturdy 
Christian  mortification. 

The  procession  was  composed  of  all 
the  able-bodied  portion  of  the  people. 
Almost  all  the  men  came  barefooted, 
and  provided  with  scourges ;  some 
women,  veiled  to  avoid  recognition,  fol- 
lowed the  whole  way  on  their  knees, 
while  others  filled  the  air  with  their  cries 
and  lamentations.  With  these  affecting 
sights  and  sounds  were  intermingled 
from  time  to  time,  the  voices  of  children 
chanting  in  a  mournful  tone,  "  Mercy, 
Lord  Jesus,  mercy.."  The  emotion 
grew  more  intense,  and  it  overpowered 
all,  the  missionaries  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple. On  re-entering  the  church,  Blessed 
Charles  turned  to  address  a  prayer  of 
supplication  to  Jesus  crucified,  but  his 
voice  was  drowned  in  tears.  The  people 
replied  by  sobs,  by  protestations  of  fi- 
delity, by  renewed  scourgings,  till  dawn 
brought  to  a  close  this  remarkable  mani- 
festation of  sincere  penitence. 

But  this  was  not  a  mere  outburst  of 
exaggerated  fervor,  and  the  lasting  fruits 
of  the  mission  were  not  unworthy  of  the 
extraordinary  demonstration  that  had  ac- 
companied it.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
mission,  which  lasted  a  whole  month, 
those  who  returned  to  the  tribunal  of 
Penance  had  but  venial  faults  with  which 
to  accuse  themselves.  To  persevere 
thus,  till  death,  seemed  now  easy,  and 
they  promised  to  do  so  provided  some 
one  came  once  a  year  to  remind  them  of 
the  truths  of  salvation.  But  alas  !  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  our  two  mission- 
aries to  give  any  assurance  of  such  pro- 
vision, and  news  of  the  arrival  of  a 
fleet  of  seven  vessels  bound  for  Lisbon 
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brought  to  a  close  their  Porto  Rican 
Apostolate. 

We  cannot  follow  them  in  all  their 
subsequent  journeyings  and  misfortunes. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  vessel,  after 
a  brave  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors,  was  captured  by  an 
English  privateer,  and  all  on  board 
brought  prisoners  to  London.  Here  the 
two  Jesuits,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
were  kindly  received,  and  means  were 
offered  them  to  return  to  Italy.  These 
they  refused,  as  their  hearts  were  still  set 
on  the  Japanese  mission,  and  they  accord- 
ingly set  out  for  Lisbon,  which  they 
reached  in  the  disguise  of  sailors,  after  a 
sea  voyage  of  fourteen  months.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1600,  they  again 
set  sail  for  Goa,  and  after  stopping  for  a 
time  at  Malacca  and  Macao,  they  finally 
arrived  at  Nangasacki,  their  original  des- 
tination, in  the  Spring  of  1602.  Their 
journey  had  thus  lasted  six  years,  and  the 
hardships  they  had  endured  and  the  zeal 
they  had  exercised  during  all  these  weary 
months,  were  a  fitting  preparation  for 
their  apostolic  labors  in  Japan  itself  and 
the  glorious  martyrdom  with  which  these 
labors  were  crowned. 

In  the  case  of  the  Blessed  Jerome 
there  is  a  special  circumstance  which 
evidences  his  high  perfection  in  the 
difficult  virtue  of  humility.  By  some 
inexplicable  mistake,  on  his  first  ar- 
rival in  Lisbon,  he  was  taken  by  local 
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superiors  to  be  a  lay  brother  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  not,  as  he  really  was,  a 
scholastic  upon  whom  Holy  Orders 
should  have  been  conferred  before  his  de- 
parture for  the  Indies.  A  word,  a  ref- 
erence to  the  records  so  carefully  pre- 
served in  religious  orders  with  regard  to 
the  age,  qualifications,  aptitudes  of 
their  members,  would  have  been  suffi  - 
cient  to  correct  the  error,  but  this  word  he 
left  in  his  humility  unspoken.  So  it  came 
to  pass  that  it  was  only  after  his  Brazilian 
and  Porto  Rican  missions  and  his  London 
imprisonment,  on  his  return  to  Lisbon 
that  the  mistake  was  discovered.  As  the 
Fathersof  the  Community  gathered  around 
the  Blessed  Charles  Spinola,  were  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  virtue  and  mental 
gifts  of  his  young  lay  brother  companion, 
he  made  known  to  them  de  Angelis'  real 
grade  in  the  Society,  and  the  talent  and 
zeal  with  which  he  adorned  it.  It  is  need- 
less to  add  that  the  Blessed  Jerome  was 
at  once  raised  to  the  priesthood.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  note,  for  those  who  like 
to  trace  the  influence  exercised  through 
intercourse  or  example  by  one  holy 
soul  upon  another,  that  Blessed  Charles 
Spinola*  s  spiritual  director  at  Lecce  was 
the  Blessed  Bernardine  Realini,  and  his 
fellow-student  in  the  Society  at  Naples, 
St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga.  Blessed  Charles 
himself  was  the  chosen  patron  and 
model  of  our  own  Father  Isaac  Jogues  in 
his  missionary  career. 


THE  SISTER  OF  CHARITY. 

By  P.  J.  Coleman. 

SET  her  forth  to  the  nation's  ken,  grimed  with  the  cannon's  breath, 
She  who  went  with  the  nation's  men  into  the  valley  of  death, 
She  who  down  to  the  smoke  and  guns  went  like  the  bride  of  Christ, 
Keeping  there  with  the  nation's  sons  Charity's  holy  tryst. 

Saintly  and  sweet  and  fair  to  see,  womanhood's  queenliest  queen, 
Crowned  with  the  gems  of  purity,  modest  and  mild  of  mien — 
Leaders  and  lords  of  the  nation's  ranks,  men  of  the  slaying  sword, 
Have  office  and  pay  and  the  nation's  thanks,  but  she  hath  never  a  word. 
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She  who  knelt  in  the  battle's  hell,  calm  'mid  the  raging  strife, 
Bending  low  where  our  heroes  fell,  stanching  their  ebbing  life, 
Whispering  texts  of  peace  and  love,  comforting  words  of  light, 
Pointing  the  way  to  heaven  above  to  the  spirit  plumed  for  flight. 

She  who  watched  in  the  fever  ship  close  by  the  bed  of  pain, 
Cooling  the  stricken  soldier's  lips,  soothing  the  tortured  brain — 
Praise  for  the  men  she  went  to  save,  but  never  a  word  for  her, 
Never  a  word  for  the  woman  brave — love's  merciful  minister  ! 

Ribbons  and  honors  of  senates  and  kings,  medal  and  bar  and  cross, 
What  are  they  all  but  worthless  things?  what  are  they  all  but  dross? 
Time  shall  dim  them  and  rust  shall  wear.    She  like  an  angel  stands, 
The  proudest  badge  that  she  hath  to  bear,  the  crucifix  in  her  hands. 

They  are  sordid  things  that  are  bought  and  sold  and  measured  by  yard  and  scale, 
They  are  vulgar  things  that  are  weighed  by  gold  and  bartered  at  price  and  sale; 
Could  love  be  had  in  the  market  place,  then  love  were  love  no  more, 
But  a  thing  of  traffic,  the  bargain  base  of  chaffering  shop  and  store. 

God  calleth  a  man  His  cause  to  aid  in  strenuous  hours  of  need; 
The  heart  of  the  coward  shrinks  dismayed,  but  the  hero's,  heart  doth  bleed. 
We  give  him  a  golden  gaud  for  meed,  or  a  star  on  his  breast  to  shine; 
Does  the  medal  repay  the  hero's  deed?    Nay,  for  the  deed  was  divine. 

Honor  and  truth  are  things  above  the  value  of  merchandise; 

Justice  and  mercy  and  faith  and  love,  they  cannot  be  bought  for  price. 

Love  giveth  and  seeketh  no  reward,  it  taketh  no  heed  of  loss — 

She  gave  her  love  for  the  love  of  the  Lord  who  died  for  man  on  the  Cross. 

"An'  ye  do  it  unto  the  least  of  these  ye  do  it  to  Me,"  He  said, 

And  the  maiden  rose  from  her  life  of  ease  and  went  where  the  Master  led. 

Into  the  flame  of  the  lurid  guns  hastened  the  bride  of  Christ, 

Keeping  there  with  the  nation's  sons  Charity's  noble  tryst. 

Triumphs  and  trophies  shall  fade  and  fall,  wither  like  worthless  things; 
One  deed  of  mercy  outshineth  all  the  pageant  and  pomp  of  kings. 
Down  in  the  battery's  blazing  hell,  calm  'mid  the  raging  strife, 
Lo  !  she  knelt  where  our  heroes  fell,  stanching  their  ebbing  life. 

Set  her  forth  to  the  nation's  ken,  grimed  with  the  cannon's  breath — 
She  who  went  with  the  nation's  men  into  the  valley  of  death. 

Leaders  and  lords  have  honors  to  wear  She  like  an  angel  stands, 

The  proudest  badge  that  she  hath  to  bear,  the  crucifix  in  her  hands. 


For  Souls  in  Affliction. 


General  Intention  for  March,  1899. 
Recommended  to  our  prayers  by  His  Holiness,  Leo  XIII. 


HE  proper  prayer  to  make  for  souls   silly  theories  to  show  how  they  might  be 


in  affliction  is  that  God  should  lessened  and  entirely  avoided.  They  do 


come  to  their  relief  either  by  re-  not  realize  that  in  stopping  one  cause  of 
moving  the  cause  of  their  sorrow,  or  affliction,  they  are  only  opening  others, 
what  is  better  still,  help  them  to  suffer  it  as  when  to  ease  some  physical  pain  they 
with  true  Christian  patience  and  courage,  resort  to  unlawful  practices  and  bring  on 
Indeed,  since  suffering  is  the  common  moral  disorder  and  all  the  suffering  that 
lot  of  our  humanity,  it  is  futile  on  our  follows  in  its  train.  They,pretend  that  the 
part  to  pray  that  we  may  escape  entirely,  enumerations  and  descriptions  of  human 
but,  since  our  nature  rebels  against  it  and  sorrows  are  exaggerated  and  end  by  de- 
sinks  in  despair  under  its  weight,  we  luding  themselves  with  the  belief  that  by 
must  call  on  God  to  enable  us  to  meet  cultivating  the  principles  of  the  epicurean 
and  support  it  bravely.  We  need  His  they  can  lead  a  calm,  passionless,  undis- 
supporting  arm  even  when  all  seems  well  turbed,  impassible  and  unregretful  exis- 
with  us.  How  much  more  we  must  lean  on  tence,  or  at  least,  like  the  stoic,  balance 
it  when  suffering  comes  to  make  us  sorrow  with  joy,  and  find  for  every  human 
sensible  of  our  infirmity!  affliction  some  human  remedy  or  recom- 

The  subject  is  not  an  agreeable  one,  pense. 
but  it  is  of  all  subjects  the  most  useful  and  It  is  the  attempt  to  give  expression  to 
salutary,  to  know  how  to  relieve,  or  these  theories  that  may  be  aptly  termed 
better  endure  our  sufferings,  and  turn  the  world's  philosophy  of  pain.  Its  first 
them  to  our  advantage,  and  what  may  principle  is  :  suffering  is  the  only  evil  of 
sound  paradoxical,  even  to  our  happi-  our  humanity.  Its  maxims  are  :  avoid 
ness.  suffering  above  all  things  ;  get  rid  of  it  at 
To  many  the  very  name  of  suffering  is  any  cost ;  do  nothing  for  others  that  may 
odious,  and  they  close  their  ears  to  it  cause  you  to  suffer,  but  do  not  spare 
just  as  they  avert  their  gaze  from  the  sight  others  when  you  need  relief ;  indulge  in 
of  it.  The  mere  apprehension  or  imag-  any  human  gratification  that  can  dull 
ination  of  some  possible  affliction  often  mind  or  sense  to  pain  ;  better  no  life  at 
causes  them  more  intense  grief  than  the  all  than  a  life  spent  in  affliction  without 
affliction  itself.  They  strive  to  convince  prospect  of  relief  or  recompense.  And 
themselves  that  the  miseries  that  try  our  so  suicides  multiply  daily,  and  the  news- 
race  need  not  and  should  not  exist,  they  papers  tell  how  coolly  and  cunningly  they 
speculate  as  to  their  cause  and  invent  make  away  with  themselves.    And  who 
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will  reckon  the  number  of  moral  suicides  cry  of  pain  on  our  lips  and  destined  to 
who  have  fallen  into  despair  in  the  vain  die,  after  a  lifelong  experience  in  suffer- 
effort  to  escape  from  suffering,  and  live  ing  of  one  kind  or  another,  either  with  a 
on  from  day  to  day  as  it  were,  lifeless,  sigh  of  relief  that  the  end  has  at  last 
without  energy,  without  courage,  without  come,  or  of  grief  that  we  must  go  down 
patience,  a  burden  to  themselves  and  to  the  grave  without  ever  having  tasted 
those  about  them  !  even  life's  innocent  pleasures  unalloyed 

The  world's  philosophy  of  pain  is  crude  with  pain.  It  requires  the  courage  born 
and  ineffectual,  but  still  it  influences  our  of  faith  to  admit  the  very  simplest  fact  in 
press,  as  is  evident  from  our  books  and  the  true  philosophy  of  pain,  that  we  are 
newspapers,  and  our  systems  of  philan-  all  doomed  to  suffer,  everywhere  and  at 
thropy,  so  many  of  which  aim  at  reliev-  all  times,  in  body  and  soul;  and  it  is  only 
ing  suffering  without  conceiving  that  in  the  wisdom  born  of  faith  that  can  keep 
most  cases  it  is  more  practical  to  make  us  from  rebelling  against  this  fact  and 
the  afflicted  endure  it  than  to  seek  relief  make  us  appreciate  how  good  it  is  for  us 
from  it.  A  material  age,  moreover,  makes  to  endure  our  sufferings,  and  how  easy  it 
no  account  of  spiritual  afflictions.  Health,  is  to  turn  them  to  our  benefit  and  even 
home,  and  enough  to  wear,  are  its  essen-  to  our  happiness. 

tials  for  happiness,  and  its  remedies  for  In  his  admirable  work  on  "  The 
human  distress.  Money  and  all  the  re-  Apostleship  of  Suffering,"  Father  Lyon- 
sources  of  human  ingenuity  are  devoted  nard  includes  in  the  term  suffering  : 
to  discovering  new  treatment  of  disease,  ' '  Whatever  sad  and  painful  events  are 
and  to  providing  shelter  and  comfort  for  appointed  unto  man  to  endure  in  the 
the  body.  Buildings  are  erected  to  har-  course  of  his  mortal  life.  Thus,  illness, 
bor  all  the  various  forms  of  human  reverse  of  fortune,  loss  of  property  and 
misery,  and  a  gay  world  is  only  too  glad  relations,  the  unfaithfulness  of  friends, 
to  support  them  if  only  they  will  keep  domestic  griefs,  public  calamities  and 
the  spectacle  of  suffering  from  its  eyes,  national  visitations,  persecutions,  the  dif- 
For  many  of  our  Samaritans  the  outward  ficulties  inseparable  from  the  pursuit  of 
appearances  of  suffering  are  more  distress-  virtue,  the  practice  of  Christian  morti- 
ing  than  the  internal  grief,  and  they  are  fication,  desolation,  sadness,  our  last 
superficial  enough  to  imagine  that  they  agony,  our  death,  in  a  word,  all  those 
can  finally  cure  all  human  ills  by  offering  troubles  which  wring  so  many  deep  sighs 
the  needed  assistance  without  removing  from  the  heart  of  man,  and  such  bitter 
the  cause.  tears  from  his  eyes,  this  is  what  we  call 

It  is  not  fair  to  complain  of  any  de-  suffering." 
gree  of  human  charity  which  is  based  on  The  category  is  long  enough  and  the 
any  worthy  motive,  and  we  must  ap-  vocabulary  required  to  express  all  the  de- 
plaud  every  honest  attempt  to  relieve  grees  and  variations  of  each  of  these  forms 
human  suffering;  but  we  must  condemn  of  suffering  is  most  extensive,  and  unfor- 
the  false  theories  which  make  our  afflic-  tunately  very  familiar  to  every  human 
tions  wholly  unendurable  when  they  can-  being.  Men  commonly  love  to  dwell 
not  be  relieved.  There  can  be  no  true  with  a  morbid  interest  on  their  bodily 
philosophy  of  pain  save  that  which  Christ  ailments  and  spiritual  afflictions,  and 
taught  by  example  more  than  by  word,  those  persons  generally  suffer  most  who 
Human  theories  cannot  inspire  us  even  nurse  their  grief  in  silence  and  seek  no 
with  courage  enough  to  admit  the  truth  commiseration  from  others.  Whether 
that  our  lot  is  necessarily  one  of  suffering  communicative  or  not, each  one  has  a  sad 
in  body  and  soul.  It  seems  strange  that  story  to  tell  ;  no  one  can  hope  to  escape; 
we  should  have  to  repeat  this  or  need  relieved  from  one  suffering,  we  are  im- 
any  proof  of  it,  born  as  we  are  with  a  mediately  confronted  by  another.  How 
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oolish  it  is  to  deny  the  existence  or  the 
necessity  of  suffering  !  How  vain  to 
hope  to  endure  it  simply  because  we 
must  do  so,  or  because  others  suffer  as 
well  as  ourselves  ! 

How  ridiculous  to  look  for  comfort  in 
the  false  notion  that  we  suffer  only  what 
we  have  brought  upon  ourselves,  as  if  we 
are  not  often  tried  by  sufferings  that 
others  cause  us  without  blame  on  our 
part  ! 

Sufferings  come  to  us  from  God,  not 
that  He  delights  in  our  pain,  but  because 
our  patient,  and  sometimes  our  heroic 
endurance  of  pain  is  very  pleasing  to 
Him;  and  it  pleases  Him  because  it  is 
the  perfect  service  which  more  than  any 
other  expiates  our  sins.  When  all  is 
well  with  us,  it  costs  us  nothing  to  profess 
our  belief  in  God;  when  suffering  comes, 
our  imaginations  are  disturbed,  our 
minds  are  darkened  and  our  wills  enfee- 
bled; nature  rebels,  and  is  tempted,  with 
holy  Job,  to  cry  out  and  to  impute  in- 
justice to  its  Creator,  and  even  to  blas- 
pheme Him.  To  submit  to  God's  will 
in  suffering,  is,  therefore,  the  most  per- 
fect acknowledgment  we  can  give  of  His 
right  to  rule  us  as  He  pleases,  and  above 
all,  of  His  right  to  exact  from  us  some 
reparation  for  our  sins.  In  our  present 
state  of  trial,  and  of  reparation  for  sins, 
original  and  actual,  affliction  of  spirit, 
or  contrition,  as  it  is  called,  should  be 
the  habitual  disposition  of  our  souls,  and 
if  this  is  sincere,  we  should  cheerfully  em- 
brace every  affliction  that  God  sends  us, 
to  try  the  truth  of  our  professions  that 
we  shall  willingly  bear  the  punishments 
we  have  deserved  for  our  sins,  and 
undergo  any  suffering,  even  death  itself, 
rather  than  displease  Him  by  grievous 
sin. 

Besides  expiating  our  sins,  suffering 
prevents  us  from  committing  sin,  from 
adding  sin  to  sin.  Not  only  does  it  keep 
us  remote  from  dangerous  occasions,  but 
it  chastens  our  thoughts  and  our  violent 
passions,  and  above  all  it  humbles  our 
pride,  the  root  of  every  sin.  Moreover 
it  detaches  us  from  earth  and  its  false 


and  fleeting  joys  and  makes  us  long  for 
heaven  where  all  is  true  and  solid.  It 
makes  us  compassionate  and  less  selfish. 
We  are  more  -disposed  to  sympathize 
with  others  and  relieve  their  sufferings, 
when  we  have  experienced  them  our- 
selves. Finally,  suffering  makes  us  like 
Christ,  who  has  suffered  for  us  even  unto 
death.  He  is  the  pattern  shown  to  us 
on  the  Mount,  raised  aloft  on  the  Cross, 
whom  "it  behooved  to  suffer,"  that  He 
might  enter  into  His  glory,  and  make 
the  way  by  which  we  should  follow,  so 
that  if  we  should  be  partakers  with  Him 
in  sorrow,  we  may  also,  by  virtue  of  His 
sorrows,  be  sharers  in  His  joy.  For  His 
sufferings  were  undergone  not  only  for 
an  example,  but  for  our  salvation  ;  His 
blood  was  the  price  of  our  redemption. 

This  is  the  only  way  of  regarding  suf- 
fering which  is  worthy  of  a  Christian  and 
of  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Crucified.  "The 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation," observes  Bossuet,  as  quoted 
by  Father  Lyonnard,  "is  the  necessity 
of  bearing  the  Cross.  The  Cross  is  the 
true  trial  of  faith,  the  only  sure  founda- 
tion of  our  hope,  the  perfection  of 
charity;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  path  to 
heaven.  Jesus  Christ  died  upon  the 
Cross;  He  bore  His  Cross  all  His  life 
long;  it  is  by  the  way  of  the  Cross  He 
bids  us  follow  Him,  and  He  offers  us 
eternal  life  on  this  condition  alone.  .  .  . 
There  is  great  truth  in  the  words  of  St. 
Cyprian,  'Sufferings  are  the  wings  with 
which  I  take  my  flight  to  heaven.'  " 
The  sufferings  of  a  Christian  are  rightly 
termed  the  Cross,  for  all  others  must  suf- 
fer as  well  as  he;  nay,  his  very  enemies 
and  persecutors  really  suffer  more,  and 
without  relief  or  hope,  but  he  alone 
cheerfully  accepts  suffering  as  the  chas- 
tisement for  sin  and  its  acceptable  ex- 
piation, the  lot  of  his  Master  and  the 
one  way  of  salvation. 

By  an  infinite  condescension  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  Christ  we  can  unite  our 
slightest  suffering  with  His  passion  and 
death;  nay,  only  in  virtue  of  this 
union  can   our  sufferings   be  accept- 
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able  to  His  Eternal  Father,  or  His 
sufferings  be  salutary  for  us.  This 
is  the  Christian  philosophy  of  pain: 
We  fill  up  by  our  sufferings  those  things 
which  are  wanting  in  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  in  the  flesh.  Mean  as  our  afflic- 
tions may  seem,  despised  and  outcast  as 
they  may  render  us  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
they  are  still  the  affliction  of  the  members 
of  Christ,  and  as  it  were  the  continuation 
or  supplement  of  His  own  sufferings. 
This  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  ac- 
cept them,  and  pray  that  all  human 
beings  should  learn  to  accept  them. 
What  an  immense  consolation  would  this 
spirit  on  our  part  be  to  Christ  our  Lord  ; 
what  an  endless  comfort  to  ourselves. 
How  tenderly  and  sympathetically  it  would 
unite  us  with  Him  in  purpose  and  in 


sentiment  and  fill  up  the  things  that  are 
wanting  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  !  How 
bold  and  how  incredible  unless  He  had 
condescended  to  accept  our  poor  suffer- 
ings and  unite  them  with  his  own.  Every 
day  we  offer  our  prayers,  works  and 
sufferings ;  every  day  we  pray  for  those 
in  affliction,  and  daily  so  many  millions 
are  suffering  keenly  and  in  need  of  our 
prayers,  the  dying,  the  sick,  the  needy, 
the  crippled,  the  troubled  in  spirit,  the 
persecuted,  the  souls  in  anguish  and  des- 
pair. And  they  may  not  all  be  released 
from  their  sufferings  ;  but  all  may  be 
aided  to  endure  them.  And  all  can  be 
taught  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
in  union  with  Him,  to  their  own  great 
consolation  and  to  His  glory  and  the 
good  of  so  many  souls. 


JESSIE. 
A  Memory. 
By  E.  McAuliffe. 

"  There  is  mourning  on  earth,  let  the  angels  rejoice, 
To  welcome  among  them  this  new  seraph  voice  ; 
And  in  praise  of  their  Queen,  their  golden  harps  tune, 
Who  gave  to  the  prayer  of  her  earth-weary  one 
Not  the  glimpse  that  she  asked  in  the  vision  of  night, 
But  the  fulness,  the  bliss  of  the  regions  of  light !  " 

SHE  was  altogether  the  most  beautiful  waiting  for  the  slow  process  of  the  doctor's 
little  creature  I  had  ever  seen.  Her  cure,  she  came  to  the  convent  to  make  a 
form  was  perfect  symmetry,  her  novena  to  the  Saint  whose  relic  was  en- 
movements  the  very  poetry  of  motion,  shrined  there,  and  through  whose  inter- 
her  face  the  embodiment  of  purity  and  cession  many  miracles  had  been  wrought, 
innocence;  delicately  tinted  cheeks,  soft  She  had  persuaded  her  Protestant  hus- 
and  round  as  an  infant's,  a  pert  little  nose,  band  to  allow  her  to  come,  as  she  knew 
and  a  tiny  mouth  whose  smiles  were  con-  that  her  cough  would  be  cured  in  no 
stantly  revealing  the  pearls  inside  the  other  way,  and  the  good  husband  brought 
coral  gates.  Her  eyes  were  of  the  deepest  her,  and  left  her  with  the  heavenly-look- 


blue,  shaded  by  long  dark  lashes;  and  her 
abundant  hair,  the  golden  hue  that  Titian 
loved  to  depict. 

I  had  left  my  New  York  home  to  seek 
a  much  needed  rest  and  quiet,  in  a  con- 


ing nuns.  Their  little  home  was  dis- 
mantled, all  the  pretty  furniture  sent  to  the 
storage  warehouse,  and  her  baby-boy,  her 
treasure,  was  cared  for  by  her  husband's 
parents,  who  lived  in  a  small  town  at  the 


vent  in  a  distant  city  ;  it  was  there  I  met  distance  of  an  hour's  railway  journey  from 
the  subject  of  my  sketch.    She  told  me  the  convent. 

her  history  at  our  first  meeting  ;  tired  of      She  was  full*  of  hope,  and  plans  for  the 
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future  ;  she  chatted  away  with  the  most 
charming  naivete  ;  nothing  could  give  an 
idea  of  the  animation  of  her  manners  or 
the  mobility  of  expression  in  her  sweet 
face. 

"  Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue, 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true, 
Then  every  free-born  glance  confessed 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast. ' ' 

Once,  when  she  was  speaking  so  con- 
fidently of  being  cured, I  said, " You  know 
you  must  submit  yourself  entirely  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  be  satisfied  with  what- 
ever He  appoints  for  you  ; ' '  and  she  re- 
plied :  "Oh,  I  will  be  satisfied,  I  will 
submit  to  God's  will  in  everything;  only 
I  want  to  be  cured,  you  know."  She  said 
it  in  such  a  way,  as  though  she  could  not 
believe  it  possible  that  God  could  refuse 
to  grant  her  request. 

She  was  so  young,  and  so  fond  of  life, 
and  all  the  sweets  of  life  ;  her  gaiety  was 
irrepressible,  a  well-spring  of  fun  was 
perpetually  bubbling  up  within  her. 
When  she  would  be  well,  her  husband, 
she  told  me,  was  going  to  get  her  awheel; 
her  sister  had  one,  and  why  shouldn't 
she  ? 

Jessie's  parents  were  well-to-do  busi- 
ness people,  in  a  large  city  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State.  Her  father  had 
been  dead  some  years,  but  her  mother 
carried  on  the  business  ;  she  was  a  bright 
woman,  bright  and  hard  as  the  gold  she 
loved  so  much.  When  her  daughters 
had  had  as  much  schooling  as  she  thought 
necessary,  she  insisted  on  their  going  to 
business,  as  she  would  not  have  them 
leading  idle  lives,  and  squandering  the 
money  that  she  had  toiled  to  make.  Jessie 
learned  telegraphy,  and  her  mother  got 
her  a  position  in  the  best  hotel  in  her 
native  city,  and  there  she  sat  in  a  glass- 
case,  a  vision  of  beauty. 

Now  it  chanced  one  day  a  tall,  hand- 
some youth,  who  was  a  guest  at  the 
hotel,  came  to  the  telegraph  office.  He 
was  a  commercial  traveller,  not  much 
older  than  herself,  and  the  first  glance 
of  Jessie's  blue  eyes  made  him  her  cap- 


tive. He  was  not  slow  in  telling  her  the 
state  of  the  case,  and  she  promptly  said: 
"You  must  come  and  see  Mamma." 
So  he  called  and  saw  Mamma  in  her 
elegant  home,  and  asked  permission  to 
cultivate  the  affections  of  the  little  girl. 
Mamma's  answer  was  a  very  decided 
"no;"  the  child  was  too  young,  and, 
besides,  she  would  never  consent  to  her 
marrying  a  Protestant.  He  persisted  in 
his  attentions,  and,  without  Mamma's 
consent,  they  were  married.  I  asked 
her  if  she  was  very  much  in  love  with 
him  on  such  a  slight  acquaintance,  and 
she  said:  "Oh,  no,  but  it  was  such  fun 
to  be  married  before  my  older  sisters, 
and  he  is  so  good  and  kind  that  it  was 
not  long  until  I  adored  him."  Then, 
about  the  cough,  I  said:  "How  did  you 
get  that  cough  ? ' '  She  laughed  gaily,  as 
at  some  pleasant  recollection,  and  said: 
"I'll  tell  you.  When  we  were  first  mar- 
ried I  used  to  travel  everywhere  with 
my  husband,  and  once  we  were  in  Buf- 
falo in  the  Winter,  when  the  snow  cov- 
ered everything,  and  nothing  was  talked 
of  but  tobogganing  at  Niagara  Falls,  so 
we  made  up  a  party  and  went  to  Niagara. 
It  was  not  far  from  Buffalo;  and  how 
lovely  the  snow  was!  Oh!  how  glad  I 
am  that  I  had  that  toboggan-slide;  you 
couldn't  imagine  anything  more  delight- 
ful. But,  after  sliding  down,  we  had  to 
walk  up  through  the  deep  snow,  and  I 
didn't  mind  it  at  the  time,  but  when  we 
got  home  my  feet  were  cold  and  damp, 
and  I  have  been  coughing  ever  since. 
But  I  am  glad  I  had  the  slide;  it  was 
lovely. ' '  I  remember  one  day  her  hus- 
band brought  a  carriage  to  take  her  to 
his  mother's  to  see  her  boy.  It  was  a 
bright  sunny  day.  The  snow  lay  deep 
on  all  the  roads;  in  front  of  the  convent 
it  was  knee-deep.  When  Jessie  went 
down,  instead  of  using  the  carriage  step 
she  plunged  into  the  snow  and  ran 
around  to  the  other  side  and  got  in 
there,  waving  her  hand  at  me  where  I 
stood  in  the  window  watching,  and 
laughing  merrily  at  the  disapproval  in 
my  face.    When  her  novena  was  fin- 
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ished  her  cough  was  not  cured;  the 
Heavenly  Father  had  something  better 
in  store  for  her.  She  was  not  in  the 
least  discouraged,  but  decided  to  begin 
another  and  yet  another. 

She  came  about  Christmas-time,  and 
after  the  holidays  her  husband  had  to 
leave  her,  to  make  a  business  trip  to  dis- 
tant States.  He  returned  at  the  end  of 
two  months,  and  it  was  painful  to  wit- 
ness his  agony  when  he  saw  the  ravages 
which  the  dread  disease  had  made  in  his 
beautiful  wife  in  that  short  period.  Not 
that  her  beauty  was  in  the  least  im- 
paired, but  she  was  weaker  and  much 
wasted,  the  hectic  on  her  cheek  was 
more  intense,  her  eye  burned  with  a 
more  dazzling  brilliancy.  It  was  plain 
to  the  eyes  of  love  that  the  end  was 
near.  Her  life  in  the  convent  was  a  life 
of  perfect  happiness,  surrounded  by 
the  ministering  angels  who  watched  and 
tended  her,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
caring  for  her;  it  was  an  atmosphere  of 
purest  love,  a  foretaste  of  what  awaited 
her  beyond. 

Day  by  day  she  grew  more  ethereal. 
She  spent  hours  before  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament; she  frequently  approached  the 
Holy  Table,  but  still  the  hope  of  recovery 
was  strong  in  her  bosom.  "  In  the  Sum- 
mer," she  would  say,  "when  I  am  well, 
we  will  take  a  furnished  cottage  at 
Round  Lake,  and  I  will  have  my  baby; 
and  then,  you  know,  his  play  won't 
make  my  head  ache,  for  I  will  be  well. " 

When  March  came  there  were  several 
consultations  among  the  sisters  as  to  who 
could  tell  her  the  dreadful  fiat.  Every- 
one shrank  from  the  task,  they  all  loved 
her  so  much,  it  seemed  too  cruel  to 
snatch  away  the  hope  that  buoyed  her 
up.  The  good  chaplain  took  it  on  him- 
self, and  we  were  in  a  state  of  breathless 
anxiety  to  know  how  she  would  take  it. 
Her  illness  had  never  depressed  her 
spirits,  there  was  no  gloom  or  sadness 
about  it,  she  was  always  a  sunbeam,  and 
the  holiness  of  her  surroundings,  the 
daily  and  hourly  converse  with  those  an- 
gelic beings  who  devote  their  lives  to  the 


care  of  souls,  had  so  permeated  her  whole 
being,  that,  unknown  to  herself,  she  was 
ready.  She  received  her  sentence  as  a 
new  joy.  When  I  saw  her  she  was 
radiant,  smiling  as  of  old,  but  now  the 
smile  had  something  of  heaven  in  its 
beam.  She  spoke  no  more  of  toboggan 
slides,  or  wheels  ;  she  remembered  them 
no  more  ;  God  had  wonderfully  prepared 
her  for  Himself.  Her  words  were  :  "  I 
am  going  to  Jesus  !  I  am  going  to  Jesus!" 
She  never  looked  back  to  earth,  her 
march  was  forward.  She  told  me  that 
her  husband  had  promised  to  bring  up 
their  boy  a  Catholic,  and  to  seek  in- 
struction himself  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  and  so  her  happiness  was  com- 
plete. 

One  evening  I  was  called  to  her  room; 
it  was  for  a  farewell.  She  was  propped 
up  with  pillows,  looking  lovelier  than 
ever,  her  husband  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  was  just  handing  her  a  tiny  cup 
of  coffee.  *  'Is  it  sweet  enough,  darling  ?' ' 
he  said  ;  "Love,  it  is  delicious,"  she 
answered.  She  looked  from  him  to  me, 
smiling  as  usual.  Her  face  was  now  ecsta- 
tic, and  addressing  me  by  name,  she  re- 
peated :  "I  am  going  to  Jesus  !  What 
will  I  ask  for  you  ?' '  With  a  great  effort 
controlling  my.  emotion,  I  gave  her  my 
request,  and  soon  withdrew,  praising  the 
Good  Shepherd  who  so  tenderly  handled 
this  delicate  lamb. 

Mother  Superior  and  several  of  the 
sisters  remained  up  all  night  watching 
and  praying  with  her.  When  morning 
dawned  : 

"A  spirit  unfettered  had  winged  its  glad 
flight 

To  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  heavenly 
light." 

"Weep  not  for  her  !   She  is  an  angel 
now, 

******* 

Victorious  over  death,  to  her  appear 
The   vista' d  joys  of  Heaven's  eternal 
year  : 

Weep  not  for  her  !"    (Nodes  Ambro- 
sia nee.  ) 
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DR.  Welldon,  an  Anglican  bishop  from 
Calcutta,  whose  name  by  no  means 
accords  with  his  reasoning,  has  been 
raising  again  the  oft-repeated  cry  about 
the  superiority  of  Protestant  countries,  and 
his  remarks  have  called  forth  a  discussion 
in  the  columns  of  the  Spectator.  This  is 
one  of  the  shallowest  arguments  ever 
brought  against  the  Church.  Stripped 
of  the  rhetorical  drapery  in  which  it 
usually  disguises  itself,  it  may  be  plainly 
stated  as  follows:  Protestant  countries 
prosper  and  Catholic  countries  do  not; 
therefore,  Protestantism  is  the  true  re- 
ligion. 

This  argument  is  false  in  fact  and  false 
in  principle. 

If  we  call  a  country  Catholic  when 
the  majority  of  its  people  are  Catholic, 
Protestant  when  the  majority  of  its 
people  are  Protestant,  etc. ,  then  of  the 
six  great  Powers  of  Europe  at  the  present 
time  three  are  Catholic  (Austria,  France 
and  Italy),  one  is  Catholic  in  all  but 
obedience  to  the  Pope  (Russia),  and 
only  two  are  Protestant  (England  and 
Germany  ) .  The  greatest  power  in  Europe 
at  the  present  moment  is  not  England, 
but  Russia,  and  England  frankly  con- 
fesses her  inability  to  cope  with  Russia 
without  the  aid  of  an  ally.  As  for  Ger- 
many, one-third  of  the  Empire,  and  that, 
too,  the  most  prosperous  portion  of  it,  is 
Catholic.  The  German  Empire  is  simply 
a  confederation  of  States  loosely  held  to- 
gether, and  if  the  Catholic  States  were 
to  drop  out  to-morrow,  Germany  would 
at  once  fall  from  the  proud  position  she 
occupies.  The  United  States  professes 
a  vague  and  undetermined  Christianity, 
while  the  majority  of  its  people  are  un- 
baptized,  doubt  or  deny  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  scarcely  believe  in  the  existence 
of  God,  in  a  word  may  be  properly 
classed  with  such  pagans  as  Cicero  and 
multitudes  of  others  who  had  no  more 
faith  in  the  false  gods  of  their  fellow 
countrymen  than  we  have.    There  is  no 
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more  prosperous  country  in  the  world  to- 
day than  Belgium.  There  the  arts,  man- 
ufactures, commerce,  mining  and  agricul- 
ture, all  flourish,  education  is  up  to  the 
highest  standard,  poverty  is  rare,  pauper- 
ism is  unknown.  And  Belgium  is  a 
thoroughly  Catholic  country. 

But,  it  is  urged,  Italy,  Austria,  France, 
and  we  may  add  Spain,  seem  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  revolution  and  disruption, 
while  there  is  no  such  danger  in  Eng- 
land. There  certainly  is  such  danger  in 
Germany.  There  socialism  is  gaining 
strength  every  day,  and  the  government 
is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  no 
power  able  to  resist  it,  except  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  So  Dr.  Welldon' s  great  argu- 
ment reduces  to  a  hurrah  for  England 
against  the  world,  and  even  then  it  rests 
on  the  shifting  sands  of  political  pro- 
phecy. Catholic  countries  are  sure  to 
perish,  England  is  going  to  rule  the 
world.  Therefore,  Protestantism  is  the 
true  religion. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  Englishmen  them- 
selves and  ask  them  whether  their  coun- 
try is  a  Protestant  one,  we  hear  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  National  Church 
shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  that 
their  religion  is  not  Protestant — never 
was  Protestant — is  only  a  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  But  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  those  protestations  and  granting  that 
England  is  as  Protestant  as  Protestant 
can  be,  we  should  like  to  inquire,  if  we 
have  not  as  good  a  right  to  prophesy  as 
Dr.  Welldon  and  his  associates.  Now 
history  tells  us  that  Austria,  Italy,  France 
and  Spain  have  more  than  once  passed 
through  revolutions  and  periods  of 
humiliation,  and  have  emerged  from 
them  prosperous  and  triumphant.  They 
are  not  dead  but  diseased.  They  were 
great  and  glorious  when  they  listened  to 
the  counsels  of  the  Church.  And  when 
they  shall  have  purged  away  the  leprosy 
of  atheism  and  liberalism,  which  is  the 
cause  of  their  present  evils,  they  will  be 
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great  and  glorious  once  more.  Are  there 
no  Protestant  countries  that  have  de- 
clined ?  Is  Sweden  what  it  was  when 
Gustavus  Adolphus  swept  like  a  whirlwind 
upon  the  German  Empire,  or  when 
Charles  XII.  dazzled  Europe  with  his 
brilliant  victories  ?  Is  Holland  what  it 
was,  when  it  ruled  New  York  and  South 
Africa  besides  all  its  Eastern  Colonies, 
when  it  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  the 
height  of  their  power  and  disputed  the 
empire  of  the  seas  with  England  her- 
self? 

So  much  for  the  facts.  Now  what  is 
the  principle  underlying  this  precious 
argument?  Here  it  is  in  one  sentence: 
That  is  the  true  religion,  which  can 
boast  that  the  nations  professing  it  hold 
the  supremacy  in  worldly  prosperity. 
Now  at  the  time  when  Christ  came  upon 
earth  and  for  three  centuries  afterwards, 
the  Roman  Empire  held  sovereign  sway 
over  the  whole  civilized  world.  And  it  so 
happened  that,  owing  to  the  moral  corrup- 
tion which  had  long  been  preying  upon  its 
vitals,  this  great  Empire  began  to  decay 
just  about  the  time  when  the  Emperors 
embraced  Christianity.  The  Roman 
pagans  did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of 
our  modern  Protestant  argument.  '  'The 
Empire,' '  they  said,  4 '  was  prosperous 
when  it  worshipped  the  gods  ;  now  that  it 
has  become  Christian, it  is  a  wreck.  There- 
fore Christianity  cannot  be  the  true  re- 
ligion. ' '  These  were  the  men  whom  St. 
Augustine  refutes  in  his  work  called 
The  City  of  God.  The  next  great  power 
to  appear  on  the  scene  was  the  Empire 
of  Mahomet,  or  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  Christendom,  it  was  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne,  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  German  Empire,  continued  all 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  to  consider 
itself  the  right  arm  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  its  monarchs  receiving  their 
crown  from  the  Pope  himself.  In  Luther' s 
day  its  Emperor,  Charles  V. ,  united  under 
his  sway,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Spain, 
with  the  immense  colonies  she  then  pos- 


sessed. Next  comes  the  Spanish  suprem- 
acy under  Philip  II.  Next,  the  French 
under  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  the  present 
century  that  England  might  hope  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  first  nation  in  Europe. 
England's  claim  to  supremacy  has  never 
been  undisputed.  It  is  far  from  being 
undisputed  to-day. 

To  sum  up,  according  to  this  pious 
principle,  the  true  religion  must  have  been 
heathenism  in  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
Mahometanism  at  least  up  to  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  Catholicity  in  the  days 
of  Luther  and  the  two  succeeding  cen- 
turies. Protestantism  it  never  could  have 
been  because  no  Protestant  nation  has 
ever  held  undisputed  preeminence  over 
the  others.  At  present  we  should  be 
hesitating  between  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Schism  and  the  Anglican  City  of  Con- 
fusion, and  finally,  if  America,  pursuing 
her  policy  of  expansion,  should  become 
the  dominant  power  in  the  world,  the 
true  religion  would  be  that  professed  by 
the  great  majority  of  Americans — that  is 
to  say,  no  religion  at  all. 

The  Spectator  remarks  in  reviewing  the 
discussion  :  1 1  Pagans  steeped  to  the  lips 
in  evil  doctrines  grow  as  rich  under  British 
protection  as  Englishmen  themselves.  Is 
it  the  truth  of  their  faith  that  makes  the 
Parsees  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of 
communities,  or  is  it  their  own  energy  and 
industry  and  love  of  acquiring  cash  ?  It 
seems  to  us  that  a  religion  is  degraded, 
not  elevated,  when  we  try  it  by  a  test, 
the  logical  conclusion  of  which  is  that  the 
Apostles  ought  to  have  developed  into 
Ministers  of  State.  .  .  .  Does  the 
Protestant  accumulate  faster  than  the 
Jew,  or  conquer  more  rapidly  than 
Alexander,  Napoleon,  or  Pizarro?" 

If  any  of  our  readers  would  like  to  go 
further  into  this  question  we  would  rec- 
ommend to  them  the  excellent  work  of 
the  Paulist  Father,  Rev.  Alfred  Young, 
entitled  Catholic  and  Protestant  Countries 
Compared. 
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FAITH  ABOVE  REASON. 

From  Protestant  pulpit  and  secular 
magazine  we  have  heard  all  manner  of 
complaint  about  the  failure  of  the  sects 
to  inculcate  religious  doctrine  or  prin- 
ciple. From  many  of  them  we  have  heard 
tributes  to  certain  familiar  tenets  of  our 
own,  such  as  our  veneration  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  necessity  of  a  religious  rit- 
ual, which  not  long  since  were  commonly 
denounced  by  them  as  idolatrous.  From 
some  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear 
our  characteristic  marks,  such  as  our 
unity  and  Catholicity,  recommended  if 
not  admitted,  and  our  claim  to  have  a 
divinely-appointed  teaching  body  sup- 
ported and  contrasted  with  the  futile 
endeavors  of  sects  and  so-called  churches 
which  are  striving  to  replace  their  out- 
worn biblical  catechisms  by  doctrinal 
primers,  and  to  maintain  a  court  of 
appeals  to  settle  disputed  questions.  It 
is  common  even  for  some  Catholics  to 
express  surprise  that  so  many  intelligent 
men  should  admit  so  much  and  not  em- 
brace all  we  believe.  If  correct  percep- 
tion and  even  strong  conviction  were 
enough,  no  well-educated  mind  could 
honestly  reject  our  doctrines.  But  some- 
thing more  is  needed:  correctness  of 
perception  and  strength  of  conviction  are 
only  human  helps  to  faith,  either  by  dis- 
posing us  to  believe  or  by  confirming  our 
belief.  Faith  is  a  divinely-infused  vir- 
tue, by  which  our  intellect  is  enabled  to 
grasp  truth  altogether  above  its  natural 
powers;  human  knowledge  may  dispose 
us  to  accept  it,  but  even  knowledge  may 
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often  beget,  or  at  least  exist  with,  other 
dispositions  and  habits  that  make  us  re- 
ject it. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

Bishop  Spaulding's  address  on  "Wo- 
man and  Higher  Education,"  delivered 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  Washington  for  the 
benefit  of  the  new  Trinity  College,  is  a 
remarkable  and  powerful  utterance  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Its 
close  logical  reasoning,  profound  and 
varied  knowledge  and  erudition,  and  the 
literary  form  into  which  these  are  cast, 
make  of  it  the  strongest  plea  for  the 
higher  education  of  woman  that  has  been 
yet  made  in  this  country.  Incidentally, 
it  will  go  far  towards  removing  the  pre- 
judice which  may  exist  against  this  up- 
ward movement.  Bishop  Spaulding's 
"New  Woman"  is  not  the  faddish,  un- 
gentle, dogmatic  and  affected  creature 
which  we  are  wont  to  fancy  as  the  result- 
ant of  the  combined  forces  of  higher 
education,  but  one  whose  womanly  quali- 
ties of  heart  are  to  remain  unimpaired, 
while  her  powers  of  mind,  strengthened 
and  developed,  will  enable  her  to  fulfill, 
in  a  nobler  and  more  efficient  way,  her 
duties  as  wife  and  mother.  That  our 
Sisterhoods  are  competent  to  encompass 
this  double  end,  the  bishop  seems  to 
have  no  doubt.  "Of  the  education 
they  give  to  girls,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  in  praise.  Their  success  in  culti- 
vating the  virtues  which  are  a  woman's 
glory,  lacking  which  no  degree  of  mental 
culture  can  make  her  beneficent  and  de- 
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lightful,  puremindedness,  modesty,  pa- 
tience, piety,  reverence,  gentleness, 
amiability  and  helpfulness,  is  conceded 
by  friend  and  foe.  On  this  foundation 
must  we  build  if  we  would  raise  woman's 
mind  to  the  ethereal  heights  of  intellec- 
tual truth  and  splendor,  without  the  loss 
of  her  heart  of  goodness  and  love.  It  is 
from  this  foundation  that  Trinity  College 
shall  rise."  Did  space  permit,  or  were 
it  not  already  in  the  hands  of  many  of 
our  readers  through  the  intelligent  edit- 
ing of  our  Catholic  weeklies,  we  would 
give  Bishop  Spaulding's  lecture  in  full. 
We  most  earnestly  recommend  its  read- 
ing to  all  who  are  interested  in  higher 
education,  whether  for  men  or  women, 
since  many  of  the  principles  it  lays  down 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  education 
and  educators  of  either  sex. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  INDIAN. 

Lower  as  distinguished  from  higher 
education,  is  the  theme  of  another  Western 
bishop,  and  Bishop  McGolrick's  words 
on  what  Catholic  priests  and  sisters  have 
done  and  are  still  doing  in  his  diocese  for 
the  poorest  and  neediest  of  God' s  children, 
the  Indians,  should  find  an  echo  in  every 
honest  heart.  "The  Nation's  Wards,"— 
what  a  misnomer  the  title  has  become, — 
are  by  legislative  enactment  to  be 
brought  up  without  religion,  because  a 
majority  of  our  national  representatives 
would  rather  see,  as  the  Bishop  puts  it, 
the  Indian  damned  than  that  he  should 
be  saved  by  Catholic  influence.  And 
yet,  as  Senator  Vest  of  Missouri  has 
more  than  once  declared,  "the  only 
schools  that  have  ever  done  the  Indian 
any  good  are  those  conducted  by  the 
religious."  Proof  evident  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  statistics  concerning  the 
Chippewa  Indians  in  the  diocese  of 
Duluth.  Out  of  a  total  of  10,416,  5,755 
are  Catholics,  4,196  pagans  and  465 
Protestants.  The  priests  among  them 
speak  and  write  the  Chippewa  language, 
and  the  children  in  the  sisters'  schools 
are  well-instructed  in  Christian  doctrine, 
leading  pious,  even  holy  lives,  and  not 


likely  to  suffer  by  comparison  with  well- 
educated  white  people.  Bishop  McGol- 
rick's remedy  for  existing  evils  is  to 
place  the  reservations  under  the  manage- 
ment of  army  officers  graduated  from 
West  Point,  who,  he  bears  testimony, 
are  men  free  from  the  taint  of  bigotry 
and  prejudice,  and  above  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of 
the  red  man. 

A  UNIVERSITY  FOR  IRISH  CATHOLICS. 

A  Catholic  University  for  Ireland  after 
long  years  of  waiting  and  parliamentary 
debate,  seems  now  about  to  become  an 
existing  reality.  Cablegrams  to  the  daily 
press  announce  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  this  effect,  and  although 
we  have  not  yet  learned  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean  just  what  are  its  provisions,  or 
whether  it  is  wholly  acceptable  to  the 
Irish  Members,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  it 
will  be  free  from  the  objectionable  features 
of  previous  legislation.  Mr.  Balfour  has 
more  than  once  put  himself  on  record  as 
favoring  this  tardy  act  of  justice,  and  we 
call  to  mind  in  this  connection  his  re- 
markable utterance  about  this  time  last 
year,  that  '  *it  filled  him  with  dismay  that 
Parliament  should  tamely  acquiesce  in  a 
condition  of  things  which  practically  and 
substantially  deprives  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  of  higher  educa- 
tional advantages. ' ' 

NOT  STRICTLY  A  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY. 

What  Mr.  Balfour  has  stated  in  general 
terms,  the  learned  and  eloquent  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  a  foe,  as  he  declares  himself,  to 
glittering  generalities,  has  set  down  in 
precise  figures  in  the  January  number  of 
The  Nineteenth  Century.  "Making  all 
due  allowance  for  our  poverty,"  he 
writes,  "and  our  consequent  inability 
to  maintain  our  youth  in  large 
numbers  at  a  University,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  one  hundred  Catho- 
lic students  of  Trinity  College,  who  are 
the  only  members  of  our  Church  who  re- 
ceive a  University  education  in  any  true 
sense,  are  an  altogether  insufficient  re- 
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presentation  of  nearly  four  millions  of 
Catholics."  This  much  for  the  justice 
of  their  claim,  and  he  goes  on  to  point 
out  how  moderate  and  how  far  short  of 
what  they  might  rightly  ask  are  the  de- 
mands of  the  Irish  Catholics.  There  is 
to  be  no  State  endowment  of  religion,  no 
public  funds  will  be  applied  to  de- 
nominational purposes,  a  majority  of 
the  Governing  Board  may  be  laymen, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  new  university 
will  be  open  to  all  irrespective  of  religious 
belief.  To  quote  the  Bishop  of  Lim- 
erick, an  institution  constituted  under 
such  conditions  "  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  Catholic  University  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  name.  And  for  us  Irish  Catholics 
it  is  only  too  painfully  clear  how  far  we 
have  been  driven  by  the  exactions  of  our 
religious  opponents  from  the  attainment 
of  our  own  ideals.  In  a  Catholic  Uni- 
versity the  authority  of  the  Pope  would 
be  supreme,  and  would  reach  directly  or 
indirectly  to  every  part  of  its  organiza- 
tion, and  guide  and  inform  its  opera- 
tions." The  demand  is,  then,  for  "the 
establishment  by  a  Protestant  Parliament 
of  a  University  for  teaching  secular 
knowledge  on  such  conditions  as  will 
render  it  at  least  tolerable  for  Catholics. 
We  simply  ask  that  it  shall  have  a  Catho- 
lic atmosphere,  and  not  be  positively  of- 
fensive to  our  belief  and  sentiments.  For 
this  reason  the  very  name  Catholic  Uni- 
versity is  rather  inaccurate.  A  University 
for  Catholics  is  a  much  more  correct  des- 
cription of  what  we  now  seek." 

THE  REAL  NEED  OF  IT. 

But  are  the  youth  of  Ireland  prepared 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
a  University  education  ?  This  question 
is  answered  by  the  London  Spectatof 
with  a  most  emphatic  affirmative.  In  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Edmund  Dease  on  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  University  Education 
in  Ireland,  to  which  is  appended  an 
editorial  note  of  approbation,  the  writer 
quotes  the  great  Conservative  leader's 
admission  of  the  justice  of  Ireland's 
claims  and  his  prophecy  that  the  day 


would  come  when  Government  would 
endow  an  Irish  Catholic  University.  He 
then  calls  attention  to  the  great  success 
recently  achieved  by  University  College, 
Dublin,  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits, 
which  has  taken  first  place  in  the  annual 
conferring  of  degrees  and  honors  last 
last  October^  1 ne  measure  and  extent 
of  this  success  may  be  judged  from  the 
subjoined  comparative  table,  and  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
closest  competitor  to  the  Jesuit  institu- 
tion is  the  richly  Government-endowed 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and  that  Uni- 
versity College  has  no  such  endowment. 
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University  College,  Dublin 

Queen's  College,  Belfast  

Queen's  College,  Galway  . 

Q  ueen's  College,  Cork  

Victoria  College,  Belfast 

Clonliffe  College  , 

Loreto  College,  Dublin  

St.  Mary's  College,  Dublin  , 


Honors  and  £ 
Exhibitions 


s 

•O  oS 


We  now  give  the  results  of  the  com- 
bined Summer  and  Autumn  examinations 
in  so  far  as  represented  by  the  Honors, 
Exhibitions,  and  other  prizes  : — 


University  College,  Dublin  . . 

Queen's  College,  Belfast  

Alexandra  College    

St.  Mary's  College,  Dublin  ... 

Loreto  College,  Dublin  

Queen's  College,  Galway  

Blackrock  College  

Magee  College  

Clonliffe  College   

Victoria  College,  Belfast  

Campbell  College,  Belfast 

Queen's  College,  Cork  

Rockwell  College   

St.  Column's  College, Newry. . 


35 
25 
*3 
13 
6 
4 


37 
37 
«5 

7 

10 
9 
7 
4 
4 
4 
3 


1  77 
165 
.  38 
.  21 
.  16 
.  14 

•  9 
.  7 
.  4 
.  4 

•  3 
.1  3 
.!  3 


It  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  that, 
as  regards  the  first  prizes  of  the  Univer- 
sity— the  Fellowships  and  Studentships — 
University  College,  Dublin,  and  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  hold  equal  rank.  As 
regards  the  other  distinctions,  Univer- 
sity College  is  beyond  all  its  competi- 
tors. The  complete  list  of  the  Univer- 
sity Honors,  show  that  University  Col- 
lege has  succeeded  in  winning  five  out  of 
the  seven  First-class  Exhibitions  awarded 
at  the  B.A.  examinations,  that  it  holds 
first  and  second  places  in  mathemati- 
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cal  science,  first  and  second  places  in 
ancient  classics,  first  place  in  history  and 
political  economy,  and  first  place  in 
modern  literature. 

PETITION  OP  CATHOLICS  IN  ENOLAND. 

A  most  gratifying  and  encouraging 
feature  of  the  movement  now  on  foot  is 
the  hearty  and  unanimous  cooperation  of 
the  Catholics  of  England  as  voiced  by 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
and  the  other  English  bishops.  A  peti- 
tion to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  has  been 
issued  in  their  name  to  be  read  in  all  the 
Catholic  churches  of  the  land  and  signed 
by  all  the  prominent  members  of  their 
respective  congregations.  The  letter  of 
Cardinal  Vaughan  which  accompanies  it 
is  a  short  but  masterly  presentation  of  the 
case,  and  its  concluding  words  should  re- 
main forever  memorable.  "  While  many 
enlightened  and  leading  English  Protes- 
tants are  fully  prepared  to  grant  the  edu- 
cational claims  made  for  Ireland,  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  any  luke- 
warmness  could  be  found  among  the 
Catholics  of  England  in  forwarding  such 
a  cause.  We  are  too  closely  united  by 
ties  of  affection  and  blood  with  the 
ancient  Irish  Church,  which  has  main- 
tained the  faith  untarnished  through 
centuries  of  untold  suffering,  not  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  everything  that  con- 
cerns its  welfare. ' ' 

DIVORCE  IN  FRANCE. 

Side  by  side  with  the  undoubted 
Catholic  revival  now  making  such  pro- 
gress in  France,  an  evidence  of  which  is 
furnished  by  the  able  article  in  the  pre- 
sent Messenger,  there  still  remains 
grave  cause  for  fear  in  the  ever  growing 
laxity  in  the  matter  of  the  marriage  bond. 
The  Figaro  and  the  Univers  of  Paris 
furnish  statistics  which  are  truly  startling 
with  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  judicial  divorces  throughout 
France  and  especially  in  Paris.  In  the 
year  1897  no  less  than  7,460  divorces 
were  granted  by  the  courts  as  against 


2,950  in  1886.  The  intervening  decade 
of  years  is  marked  by  a  steady  and  con- 
stant increase,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  term  divorce  is  here  em- 
ployed in  contradiction  to  a  legal  separa- 
tion, and  that  no  account  is  taken  of 
divorces  or  separations  by  private  mutual 
agreement.  In  Paris  alone  the  percent- 
age is  one  divorce  for  every  fifteen 
married  couples.  But  it  is  not  merely 
the  number  but  the  celerity  and  facility 
with  which  such  divorces  are  granted 
that  should  fill  all  honest  people  with 
alarm.  The  4th  Chamber  of  the  Tri- 
bunal of  the  Seine  which  is  charged  with 
the  hearing  of  all  matrimonial  and  ac- 
cident cases — a  significant  combination — 
in  a  session  lasting  only  four  hours 
granted  294  divorces,  or  in  other  words, 
at  the  rate  of  a  divorce  in  less  than  a 
minute.  All  these  divorces  are  given 
gratis,  and  the  steps  leading  up  to  them 
are  taken  with  an  expedition  that  dis- 
tances the  most  rapid  motion  of  our 
Western  divorce  mills.  The  complain- 
ing party  makes  known  his  grievance  to 
a  police  captain,  who  delegates  one  of  his 
subalterns  to  make  inquiries  among  the 
neighboring  gossips,  who  quite  naturally 
tell  whatever  comes  in  their  heads.  His 
report  is  then  presented  to  the  court  to 
be  signed,  and  all  is  over.  A  family  has 
been  broken  up.  The  man  makes  his 
way  to  a  public  house,  the  woman  often 
to  haunts  of  misery,  if  not  of  sin,  and  the 
children,  if  any,  God  only  knows  where, 
ultimately  perhaps  to  the  prison,  or  to 
grow  up  to  imitate  the  bad  example  set 
them  by  their  parents.  It  is  consoling, 
however,  to  note  that  the  evil  has  not 
yet  spread  to  the  mountain  districts 
where  Catholic  faith  and  Catholic  tradi- 
tions are  still  preserved.  In  this  same 
year,  1897,  fourteen  departments  to- 
gether had  not  more  than  twenty  divorces 
to  record.  The  "  Department  de  la 
Lozere  ' '  in  particular,  with  a  record  of 
842  marriages  celebrated,  had  only  one 
divorce. 
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The  Visitation. 

OUR  Blessed  Lady  having  heard  from 
the  angel  Gabriel  how  her  cousin 
St.  Elizabeth  had  become  a 
mother  in  her  old  age,  set  out  at  once  to 
visit  and  assist  her.  According  to  St.  Luke : 
"And  Mary  rising  up  in  those  days  went 
unto  the  hill  country  with  haste  into  a 
city  of  Juda  : 

And  she  entered  into  the  house  ot 
Zachary  and  saluted  Elizabeth. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Eliza- 
beth heard  the  salutation  of  Mary,  the 
infant  leaped  in  her  womb,  and  Elizabeth 
was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

And  she  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  said  :  Blessed  art  thou  among  women, 
and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb. 

And  whence  is  this  to  me  that  the 
mother  of  my  Lord  should  come  to  me  ? 

For  behold  as  soon  as  the  voice  of  thy 
salutation  sounded  in  my  ears,  the  infant 
in  my  womb  leaped  for  joy. 

And  blessed  art  thou  that  hast  be- 
lieved because  those  things  shall  be  ac- 
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complished,  that  were  spoken  to 
thee  by  the  Lord.  And  Mary  said: 
My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord: 
And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God 
my  Saviour.  Because  he  hath  re- 
garded the  humility  of  his  hand- 
maid :  for  behold  from  henceforth 
all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed. 
Because  he  that  is  mighty  hath  done 
great  things  to  me  ;  and  holy  is  his 
name.  And  his  mercy  is  from  generation 
unto  generation  to  them  that  fear  him. 

He  hath  showed  might  in  his  arm  : 
he  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  con- 
ceit of  their  heart. 

He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seat,  and  hath  exalted  the  humble. 

He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good 
things  ;  and  the  rich  he  hath  sent  away 
empty.  He  hath  received  Israel  his  ser- 
vant, being  mindful  of  his  mercy. 

As  he  spoke  to  our  fathers,  to  Abra- 
ham, and  to  his  seed  forever. 

And  Mary  abode  with  her  about  three 
months,  and  she  returned  to  her  own 
house." 

In  this  mystery,  at  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  at  the  voice  of  His 
mother,  the  infant  St.  John  is  cleansed 
from  original  sin  and  sanctified  before 
his  birth.  Elizabeth  repeats  the  words 
of  Gabriel  and  teaches  us  how  to  pay 
homage  to  the  Mother  of  God.  And 
Mary  pours  forth  her  sublime  canticle  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  Incarnation. 
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The  feast  of  the  Holy  Name,  January 
15,  was  the  occasion  of  a  grand  public 
demonstration  to  honor  and  praise  that 
name  '  'at  which  every  knee  should  bend, ' ' 
by  the  Catholics  of  Albany.  It  was  held 
in  the  Leland  Opera  House  of  that  city, 
and  the  resolutions  adopted  will  make 
themselves  felt  in  the  state  capital  and 
beyond.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  was 
manifested,  and  many  useful  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  were  made  by  the 
different  speakers.  The  exercises  ap- 
propriately closed  by  the  entire  audience 
joining  in  singing  the  hymn,  "Holy  God 
we  praise  Thy  Name." 

The  organization  of  the  Solemn  Hom- 
age with  which,  at  the  wish  of  the 
Pope,  it  is  proposed  to  celebrate  through- 
out the  world  the  close  of  the  present 
and  the  opening  of  the  next  century,  is 
being  rapidly  pushed  forward  under  the 
energetic  direction  of  Cardinal  Jacobini. 
Our  own  country  is  not  behind  others  in 
the  work  of  immediate  preparation.  The 
Bishop  of  Brooklyn  has  ordered  missions 
to  be  given  in  all  the  churches  of  his 
diocese,  and  there  comes  to  us  from  San 
Francisco  a  most  valuable  pamphlet  en- 
titled, 1 '  Suggestions  as  to  the  Manner 
of  Preparing  for  the  Solemn  Homage  to 
be  Paid  to  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. M 
Pastors  who  have  not  yet  formulated 
definite  plans  in  this  connection,  could 
not  do  better  than  read  this  little  book. 
It  is  compiled  by  a  zealous  Director  of 
the  Apostleship  of  Prayer,  Rev.  H.  J. 
Woods,  S.J.,  to  whom  Archbishop  Rior- 
dan  has  entrusted  the  charge  of  the  Hom- 
age for  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  importance  of  the  work, 
practical  suggestions  for  carrying  it  on 
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in  churches,  societies,  colleges  and 
schools,  the  manner  of  joining  in  a 
spiritual  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
etc.,  are  some  of  the  headings  of  its 
pregnant  chapters  and  paragraphs,  while 
an  appendix  with  a  list  of  sermons  suit- 
able for  the  Sundays  of  Preparation,  and 
public  prayers  for  these  same  Sundays, 
make  of  this  pamphlet  in  some  sense  a 
Handbook  of  the  Solemn  Homage.  The 
suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  societies 
are  especially  good,  and  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  giving  them  in  full  : 

Every  Sodality  or  Society  con- 
nected with  any  church,  should  give  in 
its  formal  adhesion  to  the  work  to  the 
person  authorized  to  receive  it,  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  International  Committee. 
It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  such  Sodality 
or  Society  to  have  its  own  work  per- 
meated with  this  spirit  of  preparation. 
Thus,  Sodalities  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
will  strive  after  regularity  of  attendance 
at  meetings  and  Communions  ;  a  solid 
devotion  to  Christ  the  King  and  to 
Mary  the  Mother  of  the  King  ;  and  di- 
rectors will  make  it  a  point  to  foster  this. 
Christian  Doctrine  Societies  should  labor 
to  imbue  children  with  an  intense  per- 
sonal love  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church 
His  Spouse,  which  He  purchased  with  His 
precious  Blood.  Reading  Circles  and 
Literary  Societies  should  direct  their 
studies  to  the  foundation  and  growth  of 
Christ's  Kingdom,  its  conflicts,  its  vic- 
tories, its  heroes,  its  rulers.  Young  Men's 
Societies  should  learn  to  look  upon  them- 
selves as  constituting  a  special  corps  in 
the  army  of  their  King,  and  as  such,  de- 
mand a  most  strict  observance  of  rules 
and  regulations,  especially  as  regards  the 
frequenting  of  the  Sacraments.  Chari- 
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table  Societies  should  seek  to  grow  in 
faith,  setting  before  their  eyes  the  King 
they  serve,  who  will  one  day  receive 
them  with  the  gracious  words  :  "What- 
soever you  have  done  to  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  you  have  done  it  unto  me." 
(Matt.  xxv.  40.)  Sodalities  and  other 
societies  of  a  sufficiently  spiritual  char- 
acter, or  a  division  of  each,  if  their  num- 
bers are  too  large,  should  attend  the  ser- 
vices of  preparation  under  the  leader- 
ship of  their  officers,  wearing  their  dis- 
tinguishing ribbons  or  badges. 


Fathers  Jutz  and  de  Ascheberg,  two 
priests  connected  with  the  Jesuit  Church 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Boston,  have  recently 
received  decorations  from  the  German 
Emperor,  in  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
aid  rendered  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire 
during  the  late  Franco- Prussian  war. 
The  only  good  Indian  is  the  dead  Indian, 
is  the  remark  attributed  to  one  of  our 
frontiermen.  It  would  seem  that  the 
only  good  Jesuit  is  the  dead  or  absent 
Jesuit,  in  the  mind  of  this  German  ruler, 
who,  while  quite  happy  to  honor  and 
defend  members  of  the  Order  in  China 
or  America,  has  not  yet  allowed  them  to 
return  to  their  native  land  to  exercise  the 
ministry  which  he  so  highly  praises. 


"Judaism"  would  seem  to  be  a  strange 
subject  for  an  Advent  course  of  sermons 
in  a  city  just  then  in  the  throes  of  a  fierce 
struggle  between  Semitic  and  anti-Semi- 
tic parties,  and  yet  it  was  the  one 
chosen  by  Pere  Courbe,  S.J.,  for  his 
course  in  the  Madeleine,  Paris,  and 
handled  by  him  with  consummate  skill 
and  eloquence.  All  the  glories  of  Israel, 
its  providential  mission  before  the  com- 
ing of  our  Saviour,  its  providential  mission 
now  as  the  witness  to  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries of  the  authenticity  of  the  inspired 
writings,  were  vividly  portrayed,  but  not 
a  word  in  the  conferences  tended  to  in- 
cite to  racial  or  religious  antagonism. 
That  the  Jews  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
present  war  against  the  Church  of  France, 
he  rather  charged  than  denied,  but  this 


danger  was  to  be  met,  not  by  hatred  and 
violence,  but  by  following  our  Lord's  in- 
junction "to  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees"  by  keeping  outside  the 
sphere  of  Jewish  influence. 


The  French  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences  has  conferred  a  prize  ot 
15,000  francs,  upon  Sister  Augustine  of 
Saint  Andrew,  the  Superioress-General 
of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  M. 
Arthur  Desjardins,  in  announcing  the 
award,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  Sisters. 
There  are  4,470  members  of  this  order 
and  they  take  care  of  39,000  old  people 
in  273  homes.  Old  age  and  poverty  are 
the  requisites  for  admission  into  these 
homes.  When  once  admitted  the  inmates 
received  are  supplied  by  the  Sisters  with 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  medicine  and  re- 
ceive all  the  tender  care  that  an  aged 
father  could  receive  from  a  devoted 
daughter.  M.  Desjardins  well  observes  : 
' 1  It  is  a  terrible  task  ;  they  die  young  in 
this  order." 


Now  that  all  eyes  are  turned  towards 
the  Soudan  by  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Lord  Kitchener  and  the  proposed  non- 
sectarian  memorial  college  at  Khartoum, 
Cardinal  Vaughan  takes  occasion  of  the 
annual  collection  for  the  African  mis- 
sions to  point  out  the  special  obliga- 
tions entailed  on  English  Catholics 
in  behalf  of  the  reconquered  terri- 
tory. Many  circumstances  concur  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  converting  the 
natives.  The  Mohammedan  Arabs,  the 
most  inveterate  foes  of  Christianity,  have 
been  largely  reduced  in  number  by  the 
ravages  of  war,  and  access  may  be  now 
more  easily  had  to  the  better  disposed 
negro  tribes.  The  slave  trade,  too,  a 
second  great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  is  destined  soon  to  fall,  while 
the  loyalty  shown  during  the  late  strug- 
gle by  the  converts  of  Bishop  Hanlon 
and  his  priests  in  Uganda,  promises  well 
for  the  perseverance  in  faith  and  civil- 
ization of  these  African  tribes  when  once 
converted. 
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The  opposition  in  England  marshalled 
by  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  Anglican  Bishops  to  come  out 
against  the  "  Catholic  practices"  which 
of  late  have  been  so  freely  and  fre- 
quently introduced  into  the  Church  of 
England  service.  But,  as  the  Tablet 
proves  in  an  able  leader,  the  victory  of 
the  Low  Church  is  not  decisive;  "the 
permanent  causes  of  all  such  cleavage 
and  crises  in  the  Anglican  body  are  root- 
issues,  which  are  essentially  dogmatic, 
and  these  are  and  remain  untouched  by 
mere  regulations  of  ritual.  No  one  who 
has  ever  given  a  serious  thought  to  the 
question  will  convince  himself  that  the 
mere  pruning  of  certain  excesses  in  ritu- 
alistic services  will  save  the  Church  of 
England  from  being  dogmatically  rent  in 
twain  by  those  who  believe  in  the  Mass 
and  those  who  abhor  it — by  those  who 
treasure  the  sacerdotal  powers  of  the 
ministry  as  a  blessing  of  unutterable 
mercy  and  those  who  detest  it  as  a  blas- 
phemous usurpation. 1  '  The  anomaly  of 
the  situation  that  has  been  created  is 
that,  although  certain  ritualistic  practices 
hav£  been  proscribed,  Ritualist  ministers 
are  still  free  to  preach,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  the  Real  Presence  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  in  a  word,  the  whole  system  of 
doctrine  upon  which  these  practices  are 
based.  At  most,  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Anglican  bishops  is  to 
crush  out  all  hope  of  reunion  with  the 
Greek  and  Russian  Churches,  and  to  widen 
the  already  impassable  gulf  between  Angli- 
canism and  Eastern  Christianity,  a  result 
that  furnishes  grounds  for  hopefulness 
rather  than  discouragement  to  those  who 
are  praying  and  laboring  for  the  return 
of  England  to  the  fold  of  Catholic  unity. 


The  Anglican  Bishop  of  Gibraltar, 
who  claims  some  sort  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  Mediterranean  shore,  returned 
lately  from  an  Eastern  tour,  during 
which  he  distributed  to  the  schismatic 
bishops  of  the  East  a  Latin  and  Greek 
translation  of  the  resolutions  taken  in  the 


Lambeth  conferences.  He  does  not 
conceal  his  satisfaction  at  having  seen 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  ex- 
changed photographs  with  him. 


The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  has  established  a 
Free  Employment  Bureau  at  its  office, 
No.  2  Lafayette  Place.  The  Bureau  is 
under  competent  management  and  its 
work  is  thoroughly  systematic.  It  will 
endeavor  to  find  employment  for  such 
deserving  men  and  boys  as  may  be  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  different  local  confer- 
ences, or  as  may  present  themselves  at 
its  office.  All  applications  will  be  care- 
fully investigated,  and  no  one  will  be 
recommended  to  a  position  of  trust  and 
confidence  who  is  not  well  vouched  for. 
All  those  needing  help,  especially  un- 
skilled labor,  are  urgently  solicited  to 
patronize  the  Bureau. 


Leo  XIII.  has  shown  in  many  ways 
his  anxious  solicitude  for  the  conversion 
of  England.  Three  separate  Pontifical 
documents  have  given  the  strongest 
expression  to  his  wish  and  hope  that  she 
return  to  her  ancestral  faith,  while  they 
at  the  same  time  pointed  out  the  means 
through  which  alone  this  grace  was  to  be 
secured,  and  the  path  that  was  to  be 
followed  in  their  return  by  the  Church's 
erring  sons.  But  in  the  setting-up  and 
endowment,  at  his  own  expense,  of  St. 
Bede's  College,  Rome,  the  Pope  has 
given  a  still  more  convincing  and  practi- 
cal proof  of  his  affection  towards  the 
English  people.  "Many,  we  rejoice  to 
proclaim,"  he  writes  in  ihtmotu  proprio 
by  which  he  promulgates  and  sanctions 
the  constitution  and  rules  of  the  new 
college,  "have  hastened  to  the  proffered 
embrace  of  this  Mother  (the  Church) 
but  among  such,  those  are  deserving 
special  mention  whose  good  will  and 
loyalty  to  the  Faith  are  the  more  to  be 
admired,  because  having  enjoyed  public 
esteem  as  ministers  of  religion,  they  have 
not  hesitated  to  forfeit  their  temporal 
goods  by  professing  the  Catholic  faith. ' ' 
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To  provide  these  clerical  converts  a 
means  of  studying  for  the  priesthood  is 
the  primary  object  of  the  new  college, 
although  it  may  also  receive  English 
priests  desirous  of  pursuing  further  studies 
in  Rome.  The  building  they  are  to 
occupy  is  the  restored  and  renovated 
wing  of  the  English  College  with  a  story 
to  the  main  building  now  being  added 
by  the  Pope.  The  Papal  endowment 
amounts  to  $80,000.  Its  administration 
is  wisely  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  so  as  to  be 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  rapacious  Italian 
government. 


"The  House  of  Providence' '  is  the 
name  of  a  new  institution  in  Rome  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  Very  Rev. 
William  Whitmee,  Superior- General  of 
the  Pallotine  Fathers,  to  care  for  the  out- 
cast children  of  that  city.  That  there  is 
urgent  need  of  just  such  an  undertaking 
may  be  inferred  from  the  account  given 
of  one  of  the  secular  asylums  which  was 
supposed  to  fill  this  want.  ' '  During  the 
year  1895  and  '96,  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-six  infants  were  consigned  to  it, 
while  in  the  December  of  1896  there 
were  but  three  survivors.  Put  out  to 
nurse  to  the  first  comer,  entrusted  some- 
times in  batches  of  four  or  five  to  one 
woman,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  char- 
acter or  capacity,  some  were  starved, 
some  were  poisoned,  some  doubtless  al- 
lowed to  perish  from  sheer  neglect." 
The  care  of  the  Sisters  in  charge  who 
also  belong  to  the  Pallotine  Congregation, 
will  not  be  restricted  to  the  infancy  of 
these  outcasts,  but  will  extend  to  train- 
ing and  educating  them  for  the  work  of 
life. 


The  Rosary  Magazine  for  January 
publishes  in  full  an  English  translation 


of  the  recent  Apostolic  Constitution  of 
our  Holy  Father,  the  Pope,  on  the  Laws, 
Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary.  It  is  a 
document  of  great  interest  to  every 
Catholic  who  honors  Mary  by  the  prac- 
tice of  this  of  all  devotions  to  her  the 
most  widespread,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  its  publication  will  prove 
an  important  aid  to  the  zealous  efforts  of 
the  sons  of  St.  Dominic,  who,  as  the 
Holy  Father  says,  hold  as  their  inherit- 
ance all  that  belongs  to  this  devotion  of 
the  Rosary.  Therefore,  it  is  only  the 
Master-General  of  the  Dominicans  who 
has  the  right  of  erecting  Rosary  Sodali- 
ties. Hereafter  no  sodality  can  enjoy 
any  of  the  benefits,  privileges  and  indul- 
gences with  which  the  Roman  Pontiffs 
have  enriched  the  lawful  and  true  Con- 
fraternity of  the  Rosary,  unless  a  diploma 
of  institution  be  obtained  from  the  Mas- 
ter-General, or  in  certain  specified  cir- 
cumstances, from  his  Vicar,  and  existing 
sodalities,  without  these  letters-patent  of 
the  Master- General,  must,  within  the 
space  of  one  year,  obtain  them.  In  the 
interval,  however,  till  the  arrival  of  said 
diploma,  they  are  by  Apostolic  conces- 
sion to  be  considered  as  sanctioned  and 
lawful,  and  participating  in  all  benefits 
and  indulgences.  This  Pontifical  letter 
also  directs  needed  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  this  devotion  does  not  merely  con- 
sist in  vocal  recitation  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Our  Fathers  and  Hail  Marys,  but 
that  this  recitation  must  be  accompanied 
by  meditation  on  the  mysteries  of  our 
Redemption  in  the  order  commonly  in 
use,  that  the  indulgences  may  be  gained. 
The  true  form  of  the  Rosary  beads  must 
be  used,  so  that  they  should  always  be 
composed  of  either  five,  ten  or  fifteen 
decades.  Other  beads,  no  matter  how 
highly  indulgenced,  should  not  be  called 
by  the  name  of  "  Rosary.1 ' 
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Lent  is  a  proper  time  for  reorganizing 
all  church  societies,  and  especially  the 
one  which  has  for  its  object  the  cultivation 
of  one  of  the  chief  Lenten  practices, 
prayer.  At  no  time  of  the  year  are  peo- 
ple better  disposed,  and  pastors  will  find 
many  opportunities  for  explaining  to  them 
the  aim  and  practices  of  the  Apostleship 
of  Prayer,  for  selecting  Promoters,  and 
giving  the  Association  a  new  life  and 
vigor. 

We  fear  that  Directors  are  not  as  ex- 
acting as  they  should  be  with  their  Pro- 
moters in  requiring  from  them  not  only 
the  list  of  petitions  handed  in  by  their 
members,  but  the  thanksgivings  reported 
now  and  then.  At  least  we  notice  that 
even  Centres  which  are  punctual  in  sending 
us  their  intentions,  but  rarely  report  any 
thanksgivings.  Directors  should  require 
such  reports  regularly,  and  read  them  at 
the  public  services  as  well  as  send  them 
to  us.  It  may  be  comforting  for  Asso- 
ciates to  hear  their  petitions  recommended 
at  the  public  services  and  to  know  they 
are  sent  to  us  to  be  recommended  to  the 
prayers  of  the  entire  Association  ;  but  it 
inspires  great  confidence  to  hear  that 
prayers  are  granted  now  and  then.  For 
us  a  Director*  s  signature  is  the  best  war- 
rant for  the  correctness  and  sincerity  of 
these  reports.  Since  they  are  often  of  a 
private  nature  the  writers  send  them  an- 
onymously, and  we  have  not  the  means 
of  knowing  the  senders  which  Directors 
have. 

The  true  character  of  the  Apostleship  of 


Prayer  appears  to  its  best  advantage  in 
such  solemn  ceremonies  as  its  Diocesan 
Director  in  Manila  organized  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  year  jto  express  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  there  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines generally,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  new  era  m  that  archipel- 
ago. The  full  program  of  these  cere- 
monies is  given  under  the  heading, 
' '  Apostleship  at  Home  and  Abroad.  " 

Our  Diocesan  Directors  in  this  country 
would  do  well  to  imitate  him,  as  some  of 
them  have  done  on  less  momentous  oc- 
casions :  the  Solemn  Homage  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  offer  to  Almighty  God 
at  the  end  of  the  century  affords  a  good 
opportunity  for  this,  and  the  program  for 
this  Homage,  proposed  for  the  archdio- 
cese of  San  Francisco,  which  will  be 
found  at  the  head  of  our  "Interests  of 
the  Heart  of  Jesus,"  may  well  serve 
them  as  a  guide. 

The  Novena  of  Grace  in  honor  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  begins  March  4  and  ends 
March  12.  Our  Directors  know  the  im- 
portance of  this  novena,  and,  since  St. 
Francis  Xavier  is  the  patron  of  the 
Apostleship,  many  of  them  encourage 
their  Promoters  and  Associates  to  make 
it.  Leaflets  containing  the  explanation 
and  prayers  of  this  novena  are  issued  at 
our  office. 

A  new  Leaflet  has  just  been  issued  by 
us,  giving  the  Litany  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  in  Latin  and  English,  in 
the  form  lately  approved  by  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites. 


To  Promoters. 


1.  The  Cross  and  Diploma  are  surely 
very  desirable  rewards,  but  it  would  be 
unworthy  of  any  candidate  for  the  Pro- 
moter's office  to  make  the  usual  six 
months'  probation  merely  to  obtain 
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them  and  then  give  up  the  work  entirely 
or  perform  it  in  a  careless  way.  The 
very  fact  that  these  rewards  are  so  de- 
sirable should,  when  they  are  received, 
only  encourage  Promoters  to  still  greater 
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efforts  of  zeal  and  increase  their  grati- 
tude. Besides  the  privileges  attached  to 
them,  suppose  that  those  who  hold  them 
fulfill  the  conditions  required,  and  some 
Directors  stipulate  when  conferring  them 
that  none  but  active  Promoters  shall 
wear  or  hold  the  Promoter's  Cross,  since 
it  is  not  an  ornament,  but  a  pious  em- 
blem or  badge  of  this  privileged  office. 

The  Apostleship  at 

Denver,  Colorado,  Sacred  Heart 
College. — We  place  in  this  column  the 
following  letter  sent  us  as  a  thanksgiving, 
because  while  it  tells  of  two  great  favors 
through  the  Badge,  it  is  even  more  im- 
pressive and  interesting  as  a  practical 
proof  of  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  in 
a  College  Centre  : 

Reverend  and  Dear  Father  : 

Toward  the  close  6f  October  last,  a 
boarding  student  of  this  college  had  to 
be  removed  to  one  of  the  hospitals  in 
consequence  of  typhoid  fever. 

There  he  lay  dangerously  ill  for  several 
days,  the  best  medical  skill  doing  but  lit- 
tle for  him.  At  length  the  physicians 
pronounced  his  case  hopeless.  "  Medi- 
cine," they  said,  " could  do  nothing." 

Late  one  evening  he  became  worse, 
and  death  being  thought  near,  the  last 
Sacraments  were  administered.  Fully 
conscious  of  his  danger,  the  boy  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  Rev.  Father  Pantan- 
ella  be  summoned  to  his  bedside.  As  it 
was  Thursday,  the  students  resolved  to 
plead  for  their  companion's  recovery  by 
a  general  Communion  on  the  morrow,  in 
honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  This  they 
did  with  great  and  touching  devotion. 

Rev.  Father  Pantanella  having  pinned 
above  the  boy's  breast  a  Badge  bade 
him  place  all  his  trust  in  the  Sacred 
Heart.  Next  day,  the  boy  had  a 
long  and  quiet  sleep,  and  from  that 
time  the  fever  left  him  and  improvement 
continued.  He  is  now  with  his  rejoicing 
parents,  who  feel  deeply  and  sincerely 
grateful  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 


2.  Secretaries  of  Local  Centres  and 
Promoters  generally  are  somewhat  remiss 
in  reporting  for  our  obituary  column  the 
names  of  Promoters  lately  deceased.  As 
we  profess  to  pray  so  earnestly  for  the 
living,  we  should  not  forget  the  departed, 
at  least  those  who,  when  alive,  have 
taken  such  active  part  in  our  league  of 
prayers. 

Home  and  Abroad. 

Shortly  after  the  above,  another  pupil 
of  the  College  was  taken  very  seriously  ill 
of  a  complicated  internal  disease.  The 
physicians  held  out  little  hope  of  re- 
covery. They  thought  of  an  operation 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  his  life  ;  but 
considering  the  very  weak  state  to  which 
the  patient  was  reduced,  they  candidly 
told  him  that  it  would  be  extremely 
dangerous. 

Nevertheless  he  determined  to  under- 
go the  operation,  and  a  day  was  ap- 
pointed, before  which  our  students  of- 
fered several  Holy  Communions,  and 
prayed  fervently  for  its  success.  He, 
himself,  applied  a  Badge.  Then  a  sud- 
den change  for  the  better  was  observed, 
and  the  youth  so  recovered  that  the  op- 
eration was  deemed  unnecessary.  He  is 
in  perfect  health,  and  another  favored 
one  lovingly  acknowledges  the  tender 
mercy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  Fathers  promised  publication,  if 
their  prayers  were  successful.  Hence 
this  letter. 

St.  Patrick's  Centre,  Chicago, 
III. —  "  During  the  last  year  the  League 
in  our  parish  has  prospered  beyond  all 
expectations  and  our  zealous  director  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Sacred  Heart 
has  looked  with  pleasure  upon  his  en- 
deavors and  blessed  his  work.  We  have, 
at  present,  about  eighty  Promoters  who 
are  faithful  to  their  duties  and  who  show 
that  they  realize  the  responsibilities  of 
their  position.  On  the  fourth  Friday  the 
Promoters  have  a  meeting  which  opens 
with  Benediction,  after  which  they  re- 
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ceive  their  leaflets  and  make  their  re- 
ports. The  Rev.  Father  Burke  of 
Evanston  gave  a  '  Triduum, '  for  the 
League  in  our  parish,  which  ended  on 
the  Feast  of  Epiphany  with  a  Solemn 
Reception  of  twenty-four  new  Promoters. 
The  devotions  each  evening  consisted  of 
the  Rosary,  sermon,  hymn  and  Benedic- 
tion. The  subjects  of  the  sermon  were: 
*  What  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  Is,' 
'What  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  De- 
mands/ and  *  What  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  Gives. ' 

' '  The  services  were  well  attended  and 
we  hope  soon  to  see  the  fruits  of  those 
three  evenings  of  prayer  given  to  Him 
who  has  promised  that  through  devotion 
to  His  Sacred  Heart  '  Tepid  souls  shall 
grow  fervent. ' 

"  As  the  day  on  which  the  '  Triduum  ' 
closed  was  the  First  Friday,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  were  requested,  as 
usual,  to  go  to  Holy  Communion;  it  is 
thought  that  about  eight  hundred  of  our 
congregation  approached  the  Holy  Table 
on  that  day,  which  was  to  us,  the  Gen- 
tiles, twice  blessed,  as  the  anniversary  of 
our  receiving  the  little  Infant  as  our  Lord 
and  King,  and  also  as  the  day  on  which 
we,  as  members  of  the  League,  love  to 
show  special  devotion  to  His  Most  Sacred 
Heart/ ' 

Denver,  Colorado,  Redemptorist 
Church. — "  Acting  in  accordance  with 
the  hint  given  in  the  League  Director, 
we  divided  the  parish  into  districts,  and 
appointed  a  Promoter  for  each  district. 
The  result  has  been  most  gratifying.  In 
a  parish  of  175  families,  the  membership 
of  the  Apostleship  has  increased  from  160 
to  500,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  the  means  of  arousing 
a  spirit  of  devotion.  The  following  re- 
markable conversion  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  League  has  afforded  us 
great  consolation  and  encouragement. 
One  of  the  Promoters  in  canvassing  her 
district  offered  a  Leaflet  to  a  person  who 
had  not  been  to  church  for  years.  She 
accepted  the  Leaflet  with  a  promise  to 


use  it,  and  now  Divine  Grace  has  moved 
her  to  a  complete  change  of  life.  She 
has  taken  all  three  degrees,  and  gone  to 
Confession,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
leading  the  life  of  a  practical  Catholic" 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  St.  Mary's  School. 
— The  Annual  Report  of  the  Apostle- 
ship shows  splendid  results.  From  time 
of  aggregation,  January,  1897,  to  the 
opening  of  present  year,  2,093  Associates 
have  been  registered.  During  1898, 
133  were  Associates  of  the  3d  Degree, 
557  of  the  2d,  and  only  eighty- two  were 
satisfied  with  merely  making  the  Morn- 
ing Offering.  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  Associates  passed  from  the  1st  to  2d 
Degree,  and  109  from  the  1st  or  2d  to 
the  3d  Degree.  The  total  number  of 
Promoters  who  have  received  Cross  and 
Diploma  is  seventy-three,  with  a  waiting 
list  of  twenty-four  aspirants  to  this  honor. 

some  edifying  letters. 

A  favor  and  its  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment: 

Reverend  Dear  Sir: 

In  the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  for  January,  page  85,  I  notice 
that  some  of  your  former  subscribers  are 
unable  to  continue  subscription  for  year 
1899.  As  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to 
deprive  them  of  the  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tions which  the  Messenger  will  furnish, 
I  wish  to  pay  for  one  such  subscription, 
some  other  reader  may  do  60  for  the 
others.  Inclosed  please  find  money  order 
for  two  dollars,  for  which  you  will  please 
continue  sending  Messenger  to  the 
person  who  lost  his  position  after  keep- 
ing it  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  send 
him  the  kind  regards  of  a  friend  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  Sacerdos. 

Dear  Friend: — Your  letter  of  the 
26th  was  duly  received,  in  which  you 
informed  me  of  the  generous  kindness  of 
"a  clerical  friend' '  in  my  behalf  in  re- 
mitting to  you  the  subscription  price  for 
one  year  of  the  Messenger,  to  be  for- 
warded to  my  address.  It  was  a  great 
surprise  as  well  as  a  pleasure.   The  pleas- 
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ure  will  be  equally  shared  by  others  as 
well  as  by  myself,  for,  after  reading  them 
myself,  I  scatter  the  blessings  of  my 
Catholic  literature  amoug  certain  poor 
bedridden  and  forsaken  people  in  whom 
I  am  especially  interested,  and  one  of 
the  sharpest  pangs  I  experienced  in  giv- 
ing up  my  Catholic  publications  was  the 
deprivation  my  beneficiaries  would  suffer 
in  consequence. 

I  have  a  very  sincere  convert  in  the 
wilds  of  New  Hampshire,  seven  miles 
from  the  nearest  church,  also  a  poor  old 
woman  in  this  city,  who  became  a  con- 
vert many  years  ago,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, underwent  all  sorts  of  persecu- 
tions from  her  husband.  I  remember 
many  a  time  seeing  her  walk  straight 
up  the  middle  aisle  to  the  very  altar  (no 
other  place  would  satisfy  her)  after  Mass 
had  commenced,  with  nothing  but  a 
handkerchief  on  her  head,  as  her  hus- 
band had  hidden  her  bonnet  in  order  to 
keep  her  from  going  to  church.  Her 
husband  died  many  years  ago,  but  she 
has  persevered  patiently  and  steadfastly 
all  these  many  years,  poor  and  friendless. 
Then  I  have  another  old  lady,  bedridden, 
to  whom  I  sent  the  Messenger  for  a 
year,  and  then  her  daughter  subscribed 
for  it  herself  last  year.  One  more  sharer 
in  my  "good  thing"  is  a  poor  gentle- 
woman who,  with  her  daughter,  was 
forced  by  adverse  fortune  to  find  a  ref- 
uge in  the  poorhouse,  and  I  like  to  do 
all  I  can  to  smooth  their  dreary  path. 
So,  you  see,  I  am  not  the  only  one  who 
gains  by  the  gentleman's  generosity. 

I  should  like  to  learn  to  whom  we  are 
indebted,  that  I  may  express  my  thanks 
and  appreciation.  If  he  does  not  desire 
to  be  known,  then  please  convey  my 
message  for  me,  assuring  him  of  my  sin- 
cere prayers. 

a  non-catholic  and  the  apostles-hip 

of  prayer. 
Society  of  Apostleship  of  Prayer, 

27-29  W.  Sixteenth  Street,  New 

York  : 

A  short  time  ago,  in  an  unexpected 
way,  I  came  in  possession  of  an  old  copy 


of  the  Messenger,  dated  December, 
1894,  which  explained  the  origin  and 
work  of  the  Society  of  the  Apostleship 
of  Prayer. 

I  read  many  testimonials  of  persons 
who  have  been  benefited  by  the  prayers 
of  the  Society.  Being  troubled  with  a 
trial  which  God  in  His  wisdom  has  seen 
fit  to  burden  me  with,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, after  reading  the  journal,  to 
write  and  request  the  prayers  of  its  mem- 
bers, thinking  they  will  prove  salutary  to 
me,  even  though  I  am  not  a  Catholic, 
but  am  sure  an  interested  friend  of  the 
Church.  I  ask  prayer  so  that  I  will  be 
able  to  be  patient  in  this  trial;  also  that 
I  will  be  led  into  the  belief  of  the  true 
faith.  Am  dissatisfied  and  unsettled. 
Have  been  studying  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church  for  over  a  year. 
On  account  of  hindrances  cannot  state 
my  desire  or  intentions,  nor  can  I  ob- 
tain instruction  but  in  secret. 

On  account  of  the  above-mentioned 
obstacles,  I  will  omit  giving  my  name,  as 
it  is  customary  for  you  to  publish  letters. 

Sincerely,  A  Friend. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOOD  FRIDAY. 

The  following  invitation  and  answer 
were  found  after  death,  among  the  papers 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Slevin,  a  well  known 
Catholic  of  California.  The  answer  rep- 
resents so  well  the  spirit  which  should 
animate  every  good  Catholic  during 
Lent,  and  more  especially  during  Holy 
Week,  that  we  are  grateful  for  the  per- 
mission to  make  it  public. 

San   Francisco — U.    S.    Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.    March  26,  1891. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Slevin  : 

Capt.  Jas.  M.  McDonald  begs  me  to 
present  his  compliments  to  you  and  hopes 
that  you  and  I  will  join  him  at  lunch  at 
the  Bohemian  Club  to-morrow,  Friday, 
at  one  p.  m. 

Please  send  me  an  answer  early  in  the 
morning  at  this  office,  or  this  evening  at 
my  house,  2221  Washington  St. 

Yours  very  truly, 
George  Davidson. 
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2413  Sacramento  St. 

March  26,  '91. 
Prof.  Geo.  Davidson, 

2221  Washington  St. 
Professor  : 

I  have  your  note  of  this  date  with 
Capt.  McDonald's  kind  invitation  to  meet 
you  at  lunch  with  him  to-morrow.  I 
regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  accept 
on  account  of  to-morrow  being  Good 
Friday,  the  day  on  which  the  Catholic 
Church  is  wont  to  mourn  and  sorrow  and 
its  children  to  do  penance  and  deny 
themselves.  Hoping  you  will  appreciate 
the  sentiment  which  prompts  me  to  de- 
prive myself  of  a  great  pleasure  and  asking 
you  to  convey  my  regrets  to  Capt.  Mc- 
Donald, 

I  am  yours  respectfully, 

Thomas  E.  Slevin. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands. — A 
solemn  Triduum  of  expiation,  thanksgiv- 
ing and  impetration,  with  an  additional 
day  devoted  to  prayer  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  of  those  who  fell  in  the  late  war, 
was  celebrated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Apostleship  of  Prayer  in  the  Jesuit 
Church  at  Manila.  The  days  set  apart 
for  this  special  service  were  December  30 
and  31,  and  January  1  and  2.  We  give 
the  address  of  the  Central  Council  and 
the  programme  of  the  religious  exercises, 
as  indicative  of  the  truly  Catholic  spirit 
of  our  Associates  in  these  distant  islands 
of  the  Pacific. 

The  Central  Council  of  the  Apostleship 
of  Prayer  in  Manila  to  the  Associates  of 
all  our  Centres  in  the  Capital : 

After  the  calamities  we  have  just  un- 
dergone, we  are  all  sighing  for  the  bless- 
ings of  a  speedy  and  lasting  peace.  And 
notwithstanding  that  the  first  faint  rays  of 
this  so  beneficent  star  are  glimmering  from 
afar,  we  are  still  weighed  down  by  the 
circumstances  of  our  surroundings.  What 
significance  has  this  fact  for  a  good  Cath- 
olic ?  That  the  divine  indignation  is  still 
resting  heavy  upon  us,  because  we  have 
not  made  suitable  reparation  for  God's 


outraged  rights.  To  make  satisfaction, 
which  is  at  once  an  imperative  as  well  as 
a  sacred  duty,  by  striving  to  placate  God' s 
justice  and  to  draw  down  upon  us  His 
mercy,  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  Central 
Council.  The  Catholic  Religion,  which 
we  profess,  embraces,  without  distinction, 
of  race  or  political  party,  all  men  who 
are  bound  together  in  unity  of  faith  and 
sentiment ;  to  all,  therefore,  even  those 
who  are  not  Associates  of  any  Centre,  the 
Central  Council  extends  an  invitation  to 
join  in  these  exercises,  provided  only  they 
are  animated  by  a  spirit  of  faith  and  zeal 
for  the  public  weal. 

The  devotions  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  carry  out  this  plan,  will  take  place  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  Head 
Centre  of  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
in  the  archipelago,  and  the  order  of  the 
exercises  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined 
programme. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  30,  1898. 
DAY  OF  EXPIATION. 

This  day  is  to  be  dedicated  to  ac- 
knowledging, with  a  contrite  and  humble 
spirit,  that  all  the  misfortunes  we  are  suf- 
fering are  a  chastisement  of  God  for  our 
personal  sins  and  those  of  our  country. 
This  Christian  acknowledgment,  accom- 
panied by  sorrow  and  hatred  of  sin, 
should  be  the  fruit  of  the  day  and  the 
character  that  ought  to  inform  all  of  its 
pious  exercises. 

A.  M.  Mass,  Sermon  and  General 
Communion  at  6  o'clock.  During  the 
Mass  singing  of  hymns  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  organ  and  piano. 

P.  M.  At  6  o'clock,  after  Mozart's 
O  Salutaris  has  been  sung  at  the  ex- 
position of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
public  prayers  recited,  Rivera's  Praises  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  will  be  sung  with  full 
orchestral  accompaniment.  An  appro- 
priate sermon  will  be  preached  by  Father 
Antonio  Rossell,  S.J.,  Eslava's  Miserere 
will  follow,  the  function  to  close  with  a 
Profession  of  Faith,  music  by  C.  Candi. 
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SATURDAY,  DEC.  31,  END  OF  YEAR  1898. 
DAY  OF  THANKSGIVING. 

This  day  is  to  be  devoted  to  recalling 
the  benefits  received  from  God  during 
the  present  year.  The  Lord  has  afflicted 
us  with  great  misfortunes,  but  we  must 
confess  that  it  is  the  chastisement  of  a 
father,  and  not  unaccompanied  by  many 
favors  for  such  of  us  as  have  survived  these 
tribulations.  Therefore,  a  hymn  of 
grateiul  love  and  thanksgiving  for  the 
blessings  received  from  God's  hand, 
should  be  the  affectionate  sentiment  up- 
permost in  the  hearts  of  all  during  the 
day. 

The  religious  exercises  will  be  the  same, 
morning  and  evening,  as  yesterday,  with 
the  substitution  of  Mine's  Ave  Verum 
and  Garcia*  s  Praises  ot  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  sermon  will  be  preached  by  Rev. 
Father  Jose*  Algue\  S.J.  After  the  ser- 
mon, Doyague's  Te  Deum  will  be 
solemnly  chanted  in  thanksgiving  for  all 
the  favors  received  from  the  Lord. 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  I,  1899. 
DAY  OF  IMPETRATION. 

The  end  of  this  day's  devotions  is  to 
merit  from  the  divine  goodness  that  He 
pour  forth  upon  us  and  all  we  have  His 
consoling  and  beneficent  mercy,  by 
shortening  the  present  time  of  probation 
and  suffering,  and  by  causing  soon  to 
dawn  the  day  of  peace  and  prosperity  so 
sorely  needed  both  for  the  individual 
and  the  State.  Humble  and  fervent 
supplications  rising  up  from  the  very 
depths  of  our  souls,  to  draw  down  from 
heaven  this  great  gift,  will  be  the  fruit 
and  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  day's 
solemnities. 

A.  M.  General  Communion  as  on 
preceding  days.  At  8  o'clock  Solemn 
High  Mass  in  presence  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  Torres'  Missa  Cantata, 
which  won  first  prize  at  the  Eucharistic 
Congress  of  Venice  in  1893,  will  be  sung 
with  organ  and  full  orchestral  accompani- 
ment. Rev.  Father  Louis  Viza,  S.J., 
will  preach  the  panegyric  on  the  Holy 


Name,  the  titular  feast  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  will  remain 
exposed  all  day. 

P.  M.  At  5  o'clock  Rossini's  Charity 
and  the  five  Visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, will  be  followed  by  a  sermon'on 
the  special  character  of  the  day's  devo- 
tions by  Rev.  Pio  Pi,  S.J.  Lambillote's 
In  Nomine  Jesu  will  be  then  sung,  after 
which  there  will  be  a  solemn  procession 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  through  some 
of  the  streets  of  the  city.  On  returning 
to  the  church,  a  profession  of  Catholic 
faith  will  be  read,  and  an  act  of  conse- 
cration to  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  ser- 
vice will  end  with  the  singing  of  Gounod's 
Te  Deum. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  2,  1899. 

On  this  last  day,  we  shall  offer  up  our 
pious  prayers  in  loving  and  profitable  re- 
membrance for  the  souls  of  all  those  who 
have  fallen  in  the  war,  which  has  so  over- 
whelmed us  with  grief. 

For  this  so  truly  Christian  intention, 
there  will  be  general  Communion  at  the 
6  o'clock  Mass.  At  8.30,  Solemn  High 
Mass  with  organ  and  orchestra.  The 
Mass  will  be  Verdi's  Missa  de  Requie 
with  Olleta's  Libera  me  Dominc.  All 
those  who  are  related  to  the  victims  of 
the  late  deplorable  calamity,  are  specially 
invited  to  be  present  at  these  services. 

INDULGENCES. 

His  Grace,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop, 
Dr.  Fr.  Bernardino  Nozaleda,  has  gra- 
ciously granted  an  indulgence  of  eighty 
days  to  all  who  attend  any  of  these  pious 
exercises. 

N.  B.  The  good  order  of  the  proces- 
sion is  guaranteed  by  the  military  author- 
ities of  the  army  of  occupation. 

No  one  should  take  part  in  this  pro- 
cession who  is  not  in  sympathy  with  so 
solemn  a  manifestation  of  Catholic  devo- 
tion. 

Those  who  come  to  join  in  the  pro- 
cession should  bring  with  them  a  wax 
candle,  and  occupy  the  places  that  shall 
be  assigned  them. 
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Obituary. 
Rt.  Rev.  William  O'Hara,  Scranton, 
Pa.  ;  Rev.  Andrew  Rapp,S.J.,  Leonard- 
town,  Md.;  Brother  Michael,  Gethsema- 
mani  Abbey,  Gethsemani,  Ky. ;  Rev.  An- 
drew J.  Cunningham,  St.  Ann's  Centre, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  ;  Rev.  E.  J.  Lawlor,  Du- 
luth,  Minn. ;  Michael  McGraw,  St.  Peter's 
Centre,  Steubenville,  Ohio  ;  Catharine 
Carlin,  St.  Andrew's  Centre,  Nelsonville, 
Ohio  ;   Ellen  Crowley,   St.  Alphonsus' 


Centre,  N.  Y.  City  ;  Magdalen  Twiggs, 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Centre,  New 
Orleans,  La.  ;  Catharine  Moore,  Im- 
maculate Conception  Centre,  Hannibal, 
Mo. ;  Mary  Toner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Sister  M.  Liliosa,  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary  ;  Rev. 
J.  B.  Quinlan,  S.J.,  Sacred  Heart  Cen- 
tre, Galveston,  Texas  ;  Catherine  Walsh, 
St.  Patrick's  Centre,  Thompsonville, 
Conn. 


IN  THANKSGIVING  FOR  GRACES  OBTAINED. 

Total  Number  of  Thanksgivings  for  last  Month,  86,942. 
"In  all  things  give  thanks."     (I.  Thes.,  v.  18.) 


Special  Thanksgivings. -Phi ladelphia, 
Pa. — ' 1  Please  return  thanks  through 
publication  in  the  Messenger  for  a  great 
favor  granted  through  the  Sacred  Heart. 

"Some  years  ago  I  was  troubled  with  my 
eyes,  and  the  doctor  told  me  that  I  might 
become  blind.  As  I  was  depending  on 
my  work  for  a  living,  I  was  in  great  dis- 
tress. It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  First  Fri- 
day in  June,  so  I  had  a  Mass  said  for  the 
souls  in  purgatory  and  offered  my  Com- 
munion through  them  to  the  Sacred  Heart, 
and  in  less  than  two  weeks  I  received  an 
offer  of  a  position  to  take  charge  of  the 
place  where  I  had  been  employed,  and  as 
it  was  for  the  most  part  brain  work,  my 
eyes  were  saved  the  strain  and  conse- 
quently I  had  no  more  trouble. 

'  'What  was  most  striking  in  this  favor  was 
that  every  one  was  very  much  surprised  to 
see  a  Catholic  given  the  position.  With 
success,  however,  I  grew  careless  in  my 
devotions  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  but  our 
dear  Lord  did  not  forget  me  if  in  prosper- 
ity I  neglected  Him.  He  again  allowed 
adversity  to  overtake  me.  I  lost  my  posi- 
tion. 

"The  only  thing  I  could  do  was  to  take 
up  my  old  work  again  and  my  eyes  at 
once  began  to  trouble  me.  Things  looked 
very  dark  when  I  turned  to  St.  Anthony 
and  promised  to  help  his  poor  and  also  to 
ha     three  Masses  said  for  the  souls  in 


purgatory  if  he  would  obtain  for  me 
through  the  Sacred  Heart  a  steady  posi- 
tion. I  also  promised  to  make  known  the 
favor  in  the  Messenger.  I  had  hardly 
fulfilled  my  part  of  the  promise,  when  my 
former  employer  sent  for  me  and  offered 
my  old  position  again. ' ' 

"I  was  asked  to  make  a  no  vena  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  to  obtain  two  favoTS  for  a 
person  who  was  seriously  sick,  that  he 
might  be  restored  to  health  and  get  the 
grace  to  receive  the  Sacraments  from 
which  he  had  been  absent  for  a  long  time. 
I  also  offered  three  Communions  for  the 
same  intentions.  At  the  end  of  the 
novena  his  health  was  restored.  He  has 
gone  to  confession,  and  received  Com- 
munion with  heartfelt  joy." 

Washington,  D.  C. — "Please  pub- 
lish the  following  thanksgiving  in  the 
Messenger.  Four  years  ago  my  sister 
received  injuries  of  the  spine  in  a  collision 
of  electric  cars,  caused  by  the  careless- 
ness of  the  motormen.  For  two  years  I 
tried  every  possible  means  to  have  her 
cured,  but  without  success.  When  I  ap- 
pealed to  the  Electric  Company  for  aid, 
having  no  money  nor  influence  to  go  to 
law  with  such  a  powerful  corporation, 
they  would  not  consider  the  matter  at  all. 
I  was  compelled  to  sue.  The  case  was  in 
court  two  years,  went  through  three  dif- 
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ferent  courts  and  each  time  we  won, 
though  the  county  in  which  the  case  was 
tried  is  strongly  prejudiced  against  Cath- 
olics. I  attribute  our  success,  as  an  an- 
swer to  our  continued  prayers  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  return  our  eternal 
thanks.* ' 

Paterson,  N.  J. — WA  woman  who 
had  not  been  to  her  duties  for  many  years 
was  enrolled  as  an  Associate  of  the  Apos- 
tleship.  She  was  asked  to  be  faithful 
in  making  the  Morning  Offering  and  to 
wear  the  Badge.  She  complied  with  both 
requests,  and  she  is  now  about  to  go  to 
Confession  and  become  reconciled  to  the 
Church.' ' 

"  I  wish  to  return  thanks  for  many 
favors  received,  especially  this  one. 
My  husband  and  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  make  our  boy  go  to  school. 
We  tried  many  different  schools,  but  he 
would  run  away  for  months  at  a  time.  I 
finally  began  the  Fridays  in  honor  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  and  a  no  vena  to  St. 
Jude.  I  had  several  Masses  said,  and 
promised  publication  in  the  Messenger. 
My  request  has  been  granted,  and  he 
now  attends  school  regularly,  and  ap- 
pears to  like  it.  My  fervent  wish  is  that  he 
may  make  a  worthy  First  Communion  in 
June.M 

' 1 A  gentleman  wishes  to  return  thanks 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  wonderful 
efficacy  of  prayers  to  out  Lord  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  for  the  benefit  of  the 
souls  in  purgatory.  A  favor  embracing 
his  whole  well-being,  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual, had  been  asked  and  begged  for  years; 
until  completely  worn  out  and  with  health 
very  precarious,  he  thought  his  prayers 
would  never  be  heard.  With  renewed 
hope,  however,  indulgenced  prayers  were 
begun  on  November  1,  with  the  prom- 
ise of  publication  and  a  life-long  series  of 
prayers  and  Masses,  and  an  answer  was 
asked  for  the  20th  of  the  month.  To 
the  day  was  the  prayer  heard  ;  and  that 
too  from  a  direction  wholly  unexpected 
and  even  beyond  anything  that  had  been 
asked,  thus  providing  abundantly  and 


more  than  generously,  a  settlement  in 
life,  and  a  peace  of  mind  and  soul  that 
has  already  gone  far  to  a  renewal  of 
health.  In  furtherance  of  the  promise, 
and  that  others  may  be  incited  to  re- 
newed efforts  for  the  poor  souls,  is  this 
publication  made." 

"A  member  of  a  religious  community 
who  was  several  days  ill,  after  receiving 
Holy  Communion  on  the  First  Friday, 
asked  our  Lord  a  speedy  recovery,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  attend  to  his  duties 
and  his  prayer  was  almost  instantly 
heard.' 1 

New  York. — Please  announce  in  the 
Messenger  that  thanks  are  returned  for 
the  sale  of  some  property.  Last  August 
when  this  seemed  hopeless,  we  placed  the 
petition  in  the  Sacred  Heart,  promising 
if  it  were  granted  to  have  it  published  in 
the  Messenger,  and  to  have  Masses  of 
thanksgiving  offered  for  the  souls  in  pur- 
gatory most  devoted  to  this  Divine 
Heart.  On  the  first  Friday  of  February 
our  prayer  was  granted.  With  grateful 
hearts  we  offer  this  for  publication. 

Spiritual  Favors  through  the  Sacred 
Heart. — Removal  of  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  becoming  a  religious;  perseverance  of 
a  novice  who  was  wavering  in  her  voca- 
tion; reconciliation  between  a  brother 
and  sister;  reform  of  four  persons  who 
had  been  long  given  to  intemperance; 
the  conversion  of  two  infidels;  the  aban- 
donment of  membership  in  a  forbidden 
secret  society;  the  return  of  six  men  to 
the  practice  of  their  religion. 

Temporal  Favors. — Safe  return  of  five 
friends  from  the  war;  the  sale  of  property 
to  advantage;  escape  from  serious  accident 
by  overturning  of  carriage;  recovery  from 
an  attack  of  pleurisy;  restoration  to 
health  after  serious  illness;  unexpected 
receipt  of  a  sum  of  money;  a  position  of 
teacher;  recovery  of  a  child  from  rheu- 
matism; success  in  securing  a  good  posi- 
tion; relief  from  headaches;  safe  return 
from  a  journey;  employment  for  three; 
success  in  examination  for  two. 
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The  study  of  history  possesses  a  pecu- 
liar charm  for  many  minds.  A  history 
by  an  author  whom  we  can  trust,  which 
does  not  disdain  the  graces  of  literary 
elegance  nor  forget  that  the  reader  has  a 
heart  as  well  as  a  head,  which  makes  us 
feel  as  if  we  were  living  amidst  the  scenes 
and  events  that  are  described,  has  all  the 
fascination  of  a  novel  with  the  additional 
joy  that  the  story  is  true.  But  the  history 
of  the  Church  is  the  most  interesting  of 
all  histories.  The  Catholic  sees  therein 
how  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  his 
brethren  held  the  same  Faith,  under- 
went the  same  trials,  cherished  the  same 
hopes  and  aspirations  as  he  does  to-day. 
He  sees  too  how  the  words  of  Christ  are 
marvellously  fulfilled.  He  beholds  the 
Church  always  persecuted,  always  tem- 
pest-tossed, agitated  by  perils  from  with- 
out and  perils  from  within — heresies, 
schisms,  false  brethren,  scandalous 
clerics.  Yet  the  Church  comes  forth 
triumphant  from  every  trial.  Leo  XIII. 
teaches  the  same  thing  as  Leo  X.  and 
Leo  X.  the  same  as  Leo  I.  Kingdoms 
and  empires  crumble  away  but  the 
Church  remains  always  the  same,  always 
young  and  vigorous.  We  welcome, 
therefore,  the  two  latest  volumes  of  Dr. 
Reuben  Parsons'  Studies  in  Church 
History,  which  will  well  repay  the  reader 
for  a  careful  persual. 

*  *  * 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  decry 
creed  and  dogma  and  to  proclaim  that  it 
does  not  matter  what  you  believe  as  long 
as  you  lead  a  good  life.  But  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  wise  from  the  experience  of 
nineteen  centuries,  insists  upon  dogma 
first  of  all.  And  why?  Because  she 
knrrvs  well  that  without  correct  princi- 


ples good  morals  are  impossible.  If 
there  is  no  God  to  reward  or  punish  in  a 
future  life,  then  it  were  absurd  not  to 
make  the  most  of  this  life  and  it  would 
be  simple  nonsense  to  put  any  further  re- 
straint on  our  passions  than  our  own  in- 
terests might  make  necessary.  If  Christ 
is  not  God,  then  there  is  no  redemption 
and  we  must  look  to  our  own  reason  for 
the  solution  of  moral  problems.  How 
easy  it  is  for  unaided  reason  to  persuade 
itself  that  many  things  are  lawful  which 
Christianity  abhors,  those  who  have  read 
the  works  of  pagan  and  anti- Christian 
philosophers  can  testify.  Hence  the 
Church  always  takes  alarm  at  the  first 
appearance  of  false  doctrine.  And  even 
when  an  ambiguous  principle  is  put  forth, 
she  cannot  rest  until  she  has  discrimi- 
nated the  harmless  sense  in  which  it  may 
be  understood  from  the  poison  of  false- 
hood which  lies  hidden  beneath  it.  Men 
may  ask,  what  harm  can  come  from  a 
mere  speculative  theory  ?  Incalculable 
harm  may  come  and  has  come  again  and 
again.  To  take  one  instance  out  of 
many,  the  atheistic  philosophers  of  the 
last  century  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
Catholic  court.  Lords  and  ladies  de- 
lighted in  the  witty  sallies  of  Voltaire 
and  his  associates.  What  harm  could 
come  of  it  ?  It  was  only  the  play  of  in- 
tellect. Alas  !  we  know  what  came  of 
it.  Where  are  now  the  lords  and 
ladies  ?  And  where  is  now  the  Catholic 
court?  The  Catholic  religion  still  exists 
in  that  country,  but  it  has  had  to  wade 
through  an  ocean  of  blood.  And  the 
end  is  not  yet.  That  is  what  error  can 
bring  about. 

Catholic  authors,  therefore,  should  be- 
ware of  hasty  writing,  especially  in  story 
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books,  because  the  reader,  intent  upon 
the  plot,  may  imbibe  mistaken  notions 
without  being  aware  of  it.  To  mention 
a  case  in  point,  the  Catholic  American 
will  no  doubt  enjoy  a  recent  work  en- 
titled Westchester,  a  tale  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  name  of  the  author,  so  zealous 
in  defending  the  Catholic  religion,  com- 
mending the  book  to  his  notice.  He  will 
judge  for  himself,  without  any  suggestions 
from  us,  of  the  political  principles  ad- 
vocated in  the  book,  but  perhaps  in  his 
eagerness  to  follow  up  the  story  he  will 
not  notice  some  strange  expressions  in 
the  final  speech  of  Squire  Broadbent, 
which  is  evidently  intended  for  the  moral 
of  the  tale.  The  Squire  is  there  made 
to  say:  "  I  think  no  limitation  to  the 
individual  lawful,  save  those  imposed  by 
the  existence  and  contiguity  of  other  in- 
dividuals/ '  The  worthy  Squire  forgot 
that  man  has  duties  to  God  and  to  him- 
self, quite  independent  of  the  existence 
of  other  individuals.  Had  Adam  no  duties 
before  Eve  was  created,  even  supposing 
there  had  been  no  prohibition  to  eat  the 
forbidden  fruit? 

Immediately  afterwards  the  Squire 
quite  takes  our  breath  away  by  saying  : 
"  I  hold  the  land  to  be  the  property  of 
the  community,  and  private  use  (not 
ownership),  alone  permissible,  and  that 
again  only  so  long  as  the  community  is 
paid  full  rental."  And  yet  the  Squire 
has  owned  land  all  his  life,  and  con- 
tinues after  the  above  speech  to  the  end 
of  his  days  to  hold  a  life  lease  on  his 
lands,  which  had  been  confiscated  by  the 
American  authorities,  for  which  it  is  clear 
that  he  could  not  have  paid  full  rental. 
We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the 
*  Squire,  speaking  in  a  moment  of  great 
distress,  did  not  mean  what  he  said. 
Being  a  Catholic  he  could  not  have 
meant  it  because  the  right  to  private 
ownership  in  land  has  always  been  upheld 
by  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  This  right,  indeed,  is  in  the 
order  of  nature  antecedent  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  State.  The  State  exists 
to  protect  the  rights  of  families  and  in- 


dividuals, not  to  destroy  them,  and  one 
of  those  most  sacred  rights  is  the  right 
of  private  ownership,  even  in  land.  The 
State  may  indeed  claim  the  land  of  an 
individual  in  certain  cases,  for  instance, 
to  make  roads,  parks  or  military  stations, 
etc. ,  but  in  such  cases  it  must  purchase 
the  land  from  the  individual.  Such  has 
has  always  been  the  practice  of  Christian 
States.  Such  is  the  practice  of  our  own 
government  to  the  present  day. 

*  *  * 

All  kinds  of  schemes  are  now  being 
devised  to  help  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 
But  there  is  one  class  of  unfortun- 
ates only  too  apt  to  be  neglected,  yet 
having  most  special  claims  upon  our 
charity,  first  because  they  suffer  more 
than  any  other  class;  secondly,  because 
they  are  utterly  helpless  to  relieve  them- 
selves; thirdly,  because  they  are  so  good, 
being  friends  of  God  destined  for  heaven 
and  absolutely  incapable  of  doing  wrong; 
fourthly,  because  no  doubt  many  of  them 
are  our  own  friends  and  near  relatives. 
These  unfortunates  are  the  souls  in 
Purgatory.  Devotion  to  the  holy  souls 
is  daily  on  the  increase.  In  order  to 
assist  them  a  religious  congregation 
called  "The  Society  of  the  Helpers  of 
the  Holy  Souls ' '  was  established  at  Paris 
in  1856  by  Eugenie  Marie  Joseph  Smet, 
known  in  religion  as  Mother  Mary  of 
Providence.  This  holy  and  courageous 
woman  began,  as  founders  of  religious 
orders  generally  do,  with  nothing  but 
trust  in  Providence,  but  lived  to  see  her 
Congregation  rapidly  spreading  through- 
out the  world.  The  motto  of  the  Sisters 
is  :  Pray,  suffer,  work  for  the  souls  in 
Purgatory.  Their  work  consists  in  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  the  instruction  of 
children  in  the  Christian  doctrine.  Out- 
side of  this  society  persons  of  both  sexes 
can  become  Honorary  Members,  Life 
Members,  Benefactors  or  Promoters  and  as 
such  share  in  the  prayers  and  good  works 
of  the  Sisters.  We  recommend  those  who 
wish  to  learn  more  about  this  Society  to 
read  the  little  work  called  The  Helpers  of 
the  Holy  Souls  by  Rev.  Charles  B.  Gar- 
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side,  M.A.,  with  a  preface  by  Rev. 
Henry  Van  Rensselaer,  S.J.  It  is  pub- 
lished at  the  Convent  of  the  Society,  114 
E.  86th  Street,  New  York. 

*  *  * 
Another  saintly  foundress  of  the  present 

century  was  Mother  Mary  Teresa  Dub- 
ouche,  who  began  the  Congregation  of 
Expiatory  Adoration  in  1848  in  that 
same  city  of  Paris,  the  centre  of  so  much 
good  and  so  much  evil.  A  short  account 
of  her  life  and  labors  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  London  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  which  continues  to  pour  out  its 
admirable  tracts  and  booklets  in  defence 
of  the  faith  "The  object  of  the  Con- 
gregation  of  Expiatory  Adoration,"  says 
the  work  just  mentioned,  "is  to  offer  up 
continual  reparation  to  God  for  all 
offenses  committed  against  Him,  espe- 
cially blasphemies  against  His  holy  name, 
desecration  of  His  holy  day  and  irrever- 
ence against  the  Sacrament  of  His  love. 

.  The  principal  means  employed  to  at- 
tain this  object  is  the  perpetual  exposition 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  before  which 
several  of  the  Sisters  are  at  all  hours  in 
adoration.  Besides  the  devotions  com- 
mon to  all  religious  communities,  the 
Choir  Sisters  of  the  Expiatory  Adoration 
devote  three  hours  daily  to  meditation, 
one  in  the  morning  on  the  life  and  min- 
istry of  our  Lord,  one  in  the  course  of 
the  day  on  His  sacramental  life,  and  one 
at  night  on  His  passion.  They  also  daily 
recite  the  office  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment.M 

#  *  * 

The  most  important  American  Catho- 
lic publication  of  the  year  is  the  maga- 
zine, Historical  Records  and  Studies ; 
published  by  the  United  States  Catholic 
Historical  Society.  Volume  I.  Part  I. 
for  January,  1899,  has  just  appeared. 
The  form,  print  and  entire  make-up  of 
the  magazine  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
This  number  contains  a  Register  of  the 
Clergy  laboring  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York  in  early  missionary  times,  by 
Most  Rev.  M.  A.  Corrigan,  D.D.,  an 
unpublished  letter  of  Father  Jogues,  with 


fac- simile,  an  account  of  a  French  emigr£ 
colony  in  the  United  States  from  1789  to 
1793,  by  Prof.  Charles  George  Herber- 
mann,Ph.D.,LL.D.,the  President  of  the 
Society,  the  earliest  baptismal  register  of 
St.  Peter's  Church,  New  York  City,  by 
Rev.  James  H.  McGean,  and  other  in- 
teresting articles.  The  Salutatory  invites 
all  Catholics  to  contribute  pamphlets, 
programmes  of  Catholic  celebrations, 
portraits  of  distinguished  Catholics  or 
letters  from  them,  anything  in  fact  which 
may  aid  the  future  historian  in  tracing 
the  progress  of  the  Church  in  this  country. 
All  such  memorials  will  be  carefully  pre- 
served by  the  Society,  and  whatever  is 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  will  be 
published  in  the  Records  and  Studies. 
*  *  * 

A  Corner  of  Spain,  by  Miriam  Coles 
Harris,  is  a  delightful  book  full  of  the 
quiet  humor  and  pleasant  bits  of  mitts 
sapientia  which  the  author  accustoms  her 
readers  to  look  for  in  her  writings.  At 
the  time  of  her  interesting  visit  to  Spain 
she  was  a  Protestant  of  the  most  protest- 
ing kind,  yet  nothing  could  be  more  in- 
telligently sympathetic  than  her  picture  of 
the  Catholic  life  of  the  country.  Wit- 
ness, for  example,  her  description  of  the 
Bishop  of  Malaga,  of  whom  "all  the 
people  of  Malaga,  foes  of  the  Church  as 
well  as  its  friends,  spoke  in  praise." 
Originally  a  marques,  the  head  of  his 
family,  and  the  inheritor  of  a  large  for- 
tune, he  gladly  relinquished  rank  and 
possessions,  suffering  another  to  enjoy 
his  houses  and  lands  while  he  remained  a 
humble,  nameless  priest,  till  his  sanctity 
and  marked  ability  raised  him  to  a  position 
among  the  princes  of  the  Church.  "  I 
should  judge,"  she  says,  "  that  the  state 
his  position  called  for  was  rather  irksome 
to  him,  but  as  a  true  Spaniard  he  felt  he 
ought  to  be  punctilious  in  matters  of 
etiquette.  He  was  in  spiritual  affairs, 
however,  at  everybody's  beck  and  call, 
just  as  if  he  were  not  a  high  dignitary. 
There  was,  in  Malaga,  no  priest  who 
could  hear  confessions  in  English,  and 
onlv  two  who  could  hear  them  in  French, 
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and  one  of  these  two  was  the  bishop.  So 
all  the  straggling  foreigners  who  came  to 
Malaga  climbed  up  the  great  bare  palace 
stairs  and  rang  his  bell  and  asked  to  be 
shriven,  just  as  if  he  had  not  been  His 
Grace.  He  always  had  a  patient,  gentle 
expression,  as  if  he  said,  'Oh,  don't 
mind;  it's  what  I'm  here  for.'  Orphan- 
ages, sisterhoods,  all  the  myriad  charities 
of  the  suffering  city  were  under  his  care, 
and  called  him  father,  and  were  pretty 
exacting  children  sometimes,  I  have 
heard."  The  good  man's  spiritual  sons 
seem  to  walk  in  his  footsteps,  as  we  learn 
from  the  following  which  the  author  calls 
"an  early  morning  experience."  "A 
young  American  girl,  a  Catholic,  who  did 
not  understand  Spanish,  wanted  to  make 
her  confession  before  going  away  on  a 
journey.  I  am  sure  there  was  not  much 
on  her  soul,  she  was  so  pure  and  sweet, 
only  a  little  dust  to  be  brushed  away;  but 
she  wanted  to  go,  ct  que  voulcz  voits  ? 
The  bishop  was  absent,  and  there  was 
only  one  other  priest  in  Malaga  who 
knew  French.  So  to  him  a  young  friend 
offered  to  lead  her.  It  was  a  long  way, 
and  when  they  got  to  the  church  he  was 
not  at  the  altar,  though  it  was  his  ordi- 
nary hour  for  saying  Mass.  They  looked 
at  the  side  altars;  he  was  not  at  any  of 
them.  It  was  an  inconceivable  situation! 
The  church  was  full,  thought  it  was  not  a 
f£te  day:  a  'blue  Monday'  if  I  remem- 
ber right.  They  found  a  chair,  and  then 
the  Spanish  girl,  with  national  vehemence, 
hurried  to  a  lay  brother  and  told  him  it 
was  insupportable,  the  father  must  come. 
It  was  impossible,  the  brother  said,  he  was 
in  bed,  he  was  threatened  with  pneumonia, 
he  could  not  even  say  his  Mass  that  day. 

"  'No  matter,'  she  insisted  with  the 
cruelty  of  youth,  'go  tell  him  the  cir- 
cumstances. '  The  morning  was  cold  for 
Malaga,  the  great  stone  church  was  damp 
and  chilly,  and  the  priest  was  very  deli- 
cate. He  had  probably  been  sent  to  the 
monastery  in  Malaga  to  preserve  his  very 
valuable  life,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best 
preachers  in  the  order,  and  a  most  saintly 
man. 


"The  young  American,  meanwhile,  was 
engrossed  in  her  prayers  and  oblivious  of 
what  was  going  on.  The  monastery  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street ;  presently 
the  lay  brother  came  back  from  it  and 
said  mournfully,  '  He  will  come,'  and 
the  young  Spaniard  made  her  way 
through  the  worshippers  and  whispered 
to  her  kneeling  friend  with  subdued  tri- 
umph, '  He  will  come. ' 

' '  And  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he 
came.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  hollow- 
chested  and  stooping,  with  a  very  pale 
face,  deep-set  dark  eyes,  and  a  patient 
look  that  seemed  to  say  like  the  bishop's, 
'Oh,  don't  mind;  it's  what  I'm  here 
for. '  We  left  Malaga  the  next  day,  and 
I  never  heard  what  that  morning's  chill 
did  for  him. ' ' 

Very  striking  must  the  contrast  have 
been  when  she  visited  her  own  church 
for  early  service  on  Sundays  and  High 
Days,  and  found  that  she  constituted  the 
entire  congregation,  and  that  not  once 
but  the  whole  Winter.  No  wonder  it  is 
gradually  borne  in  upon  her  that  ' '  Prot- 
estantism is  not  making  great  strides  in 
Malaga. ' ' 

It's  a  delightful  book  to  review  ;  it's  so 
full  of  quotable  things,  humorous  and 
pathetic,  but  I  must  not  spoil  it  for  its 
numerous  readers.  One  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  pathetic  sketches  from  the  book, 
"An  Andalusian  Cook,"  has  already  been 
given  in  toto  recently  in  Littell,  so  I  shall 
resist  the  temptation  to  give  more  than 
the  following  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
charity  of  the  Church.  Referring  to  the 
national  amusement,  she  says  that  the 
best  and  most  devout  Catholics  do  not  go 
to  bull  fights,  that  only  "the  multitude, 
the  careless,  the  go-as- near- to-perdition- 
as-you-can-and-be-saved  multitude  go, 
and  will  go  till  Spain  ceases  to  be  Spain 
and  the  world  is  made  over. ' '  A  priest 
attending  one  of  these  brutal  scenes  is, 
ipse  facto,  excommunicated.  But  one  is 
always  in  attendance  outside  the  ring  to 
proffer  spiritual  assistance  to  the  poor 
toreador,  whose  life,  as  the  author  ob- 
serves, "  may  not  have  been  as  sinful  as 
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it  looks  to  us,  virtuous  men  and  women 
of  a  more  enlightened  sphere  .  .  . 
The  Church,  like  a  faithful  mother  whose 
wayward  son  roams  nightly  in  forbidden 
ways,  waits  up  for  him  and  trims  the 
waning  lamp  and  says  her  prayers,  and 
very  often  is  rewarded  by  receiving  him 
into  her  arms  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Whatever  other  faults  we  may  find  with 
Rome,  we  cannot  say  that  she  is  narrow 
in  the  limits  that  she  sets  to  the  eternal 
mercy.  Not  even  the  Universalists  them- 
selves, it  seems  to  me,  give  wider  hope." 


The  Messeji^er  of  St.  Joseph,  for  the 
Homeless  Boys  of  Philadelphia,  pub- 
lished at  St.  Joseph's  House,  727-733 
Pine  Street,  in  that  city,  tells  of  the  good 
already  accomplished,  and  the  ardent 
desire  of  the  Director,  Rev.  D.  J.  Fitz- 
gibbon,  C.S.SP.,  to  extend  the  field  of 
his  labors.  Any  one  who  has  visited  this 
home  must  have  felt  at  once  that  God' s 
blessing  rested  upon  it  and  must  have 
witnessed  something  of  the  peace,  the  joy, 
and  the  innocence  that  once  dwelt  in 
Joseph's  humble  home  at  Nazareth. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


BENZIGER  BROTHERS, 
New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 
A    Pious  Preparation  for  First  Holy  Communion. 
By  Rev.  P.  X.  Lasance.    Pages,  440.  32010.  Cloth, 
75  cts. 

Striving  After  Perfection.  A  treatise  addressed 
especially  to  religious.  Originally  written  in 
Latin.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Bayma,  S.J.  Cloth. 
Pages,  264.   Price,  $1.00. 

FR.  PUSTET  &  CO., 
New  York  and  Cincinnati. 
Studies  in  Church  History.  By  Rev.  Reuben  Parsons, 
D.D.   Vols.  4  and  5.    8vo.  Cloth. 

CATHOLIC  TRUTH  SOCIETY, 
London,  Eng. 
Mother  Mary  Teresa  Dubouchi,  Foundress  of  the 

Congregation  of  Expiatory  Adoration .    By  Edith 

Renoulf .  Pages.  24.    i6mo.   Paper,  id. 
Rosary  Meditations.   By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Bagshawe, 

D.D.   Pages,  154     i6mo.   Paper,  is. 
The  Reformation  at  St.  Martin's,  Leicester.  By  Dudley 

Baxter,  B.A.   Pages,  24.    i6mo.   Paper,  id. 
What  is  Benediction  f  By  the  Rev.  F.  M.  De  Zulu  eta, 

S.J.    Pages,  16.    i6mo.   Paper,  id. 
77k*  Art  of  Lying    By  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett, 

CSS.R.   Pages,  16.    i6mo.   Paper,  id. 
77k*  Angelus.   Illustrated  by  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett, 

CSS.R.   Pages,  20.   i6mo.   Paper,  id. 
"  / go  straight  to  Christ:'   By  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Zulueta, 

S.J.   Pages,  16.    i6mo.   Paper,  id. 
77k*  English  Coronation  Oath.    By  the  Rev.  T.  E. 

Bridgett,  CSS.R.   Pages,  184.    i6mo.   Cloth,  is. 

WM.  B.  YOUNG  &  CO., 
New  York. 

Autumn  Leaves.   By  Mary  Agnes  Tiucker.  Pages, 

291.    i6mo.   Cloth,  $1.00. 
77k*  Four  Gospels.  A  new  translation.  By  Very  Rev. 

Francis  Aloysius  Spencer,  O.P.  Pages,  280.  i6rao. 

Cloth,  51.50. 

CONVENT  OF  THE  HELPERS  OF  THE  HOLY 
SOULS, 
New  York. 

77k*  Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls.   By  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Garside,  M.A.    Pages,  78.    i6mo.  Paper. 

POWERS  &  STEIN, 
New  York. 

Gunga  Din.  Recessional.    The  Betrothed.   The  V um- 
pire.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Paper. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION, 
New  York. 

Christian  Education  in  the  Dark  Ages.   By  the  Rev. 
Eugene  Magevney,  S.J.   Pages,  60.     Paper,  5  cts. 

RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO., 
Chicago  and  New  York. 
A  Cruise  under  the  Crescent.   By  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard.   Pages,  357.    8vo.  Cloth. 

THE  AVE  MARIA. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Peasants  in  Exile.   From  the  Polish  of  Henryk  Sien- 
kiewicz.    By  C.  O'Conor-Eccles.    Pages,  172. 
i6mo.   Cloth,  75  cents. 
A  City  of  Confusion.    The  Case  of  Dr.  Briggs.  By 
the  Rev.  Henry  G.  Ganss.    I  ages,  63.  Paper, 
15  cts. 

GINN  &  COMPANY. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Heroes  of  the\Middle  West.   The  French.   By  Mary 
Hartwell  Catherwood.  Pages,  141.   i6mo.  Cloth, 
60  cents. 

MARLIER,  CALLANAN  &  CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Why,  When,  How,  and  What  We  Ought  to  Read.  By 
Rev.  J.  L.  O'. Neil,  O.P.  Pages,  135.  i6mo.  Cloth 

BUREAUX  DU  SACRE-OEUR. 
Montreal. 

Manuel  de  VApostolat  de  la  Frier e.  Pages,  156.  x6mo. 
Paper,  10  cents. 

JOHN  GRIFFIN. 
Roehampton,  England. 
Funeral  Words.   By  Father  Gallwey,  S.J.   Over  the 
remains  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Galton.   Pages,  20. 
i6mo.  Paper. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  SEMINARY  FOR  THE  COLORED 
MISSIONS. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie,  Primate  oj  Africa.  Adapted 
from  the  French  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Beane.  Pages, 
145.    12  mo.  Cloth. 

REV.  B.  M.  SKULIK, 

Lincoln  and  First  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ars  Liberalis.    Seu  Rhetorics  Politico-Sacra.  A. 

Sac.  Bernardo  M.  Skulik,  Th.  Doctore.  Paper. 

Pages,  109.    Price  50  cents. 
Theologian  Naturalis  Institutiones.   A  Sac.  Bernardo 

M.  Skulik.   Paper.   Pages,  49.   Price,  50  ceuts. 
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PROMOTERS'  RECEPTIONS. 

Diplomas  issued  during  the  month  of  January,  1899,  from  the  1st  to  the  31st  (inclusive). 


Diocese. 


Albany  . 


Baltimore . 


Boston.  .  . 
Brooklyn  . 

Buffalo  .  . 
Chicago  . 


Cincinnati. 
Cleveland  . 
Detroit  .  . 


Fort  Wayne. 
Green  Bay.  . 
Louisville  .  . 
Milwaukee  . 
Mobile  .  .  . 
Nesqually  .  . 
Newark .  .  . 
New  York.  . 


Ogdensburg 


Oregon  City  . 
Philadelphia  . 
Pittsburg  .  . 


St.  Louis . 


St.  Paul  .... 
San  Francisco  . 
Santa  Fe  .  .  . 
Savannah  .  .  . 
Scranton  .  .  .  . 
Vincennes  .  . 


Local  Centre. 


Averill  Park,  N.  Y..  . 

Troy,  N.  Y  

Frederick,  Md  

Leonardtown,  Md.  .  . 
Washington,  D.  C.  .  . 

Lowell,  Mass  

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  . 
Aurora,  111.  ... 
Chicago,  111  

Cincinnati,  O.  . 

Grafton,  O  

Detroit,  Mich  

Lansing,  Mich  

Notre  Dame,  Ind.  .  . 
Steven's  Point,  Wis.  . 
New  Haven,  Ky.  .  .  . 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  . 

Mobile,  Ala  

Vancouver,  Wash.  .  . 
Jersey  City,  N.  J 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Rosebank,  N.  Y  

Wappinger's  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Lowville,  N.  Y  

Rosiere,  N.  Y  

Astoria,  Ore  

Portland,  Ore  

Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  . 

Villa  Maria,  Pa  

New  Brighton,  Pa.  .  .  . 

Pittsburg,  Pa  

Tyrone,  Pa..  .  . 

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Morton,  Minn  

San  Francisco,  Cal  .  .  . 
Mora.  New  Mexico  .  .  . 

Macon,  Ga  

Jermyn,  Pa  

Leopold,  Ind.  .  .  . 


.  Church 


St.  Henry's   

St  Lawrence's  

St.  John's  .  .  .  

St.  Aloysius'   " 

St.  Augustine's   " 

St.  Peter's   44 

Transfiguration  ...        ....  11 

Visitation   " 

Blessed  Sacrament   44 

Holy  Angels'    44 

Immaculate  Conception   44 

St.  Ignatius'  College 

St.  Patrick's   Church 

St.  Peter's  ...   Cathedral 

Immaculate  Conception  Church 

Sacred  Heart  (R.  S.  H.)  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Church 

Notre  Darae ...   University 

St.  Stephen's  Church 

St  Catharine's  

Holy  Rosary  

St.  Joseph's   44 

St.  James'   Cathedral 

St.  Patrick's  Church 

St.  Andrews'  

St.  Catharine's  

St.  Ignatius's  

Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel .  . 

St.  Mary's  

St.  Mary's  

St.  Vincent's  

St.  Peter's  

St.  Vincent's  

Holy  Name  Convent 

Immaculate  Conception.  .  .  .  Cathedral 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  .  .  .  Church 

Villa  Maria  Academy 

St.  Joseph's  Church  " 

Carmelite  Monastery 

St.  Mathew's  Church 

St.  Alphonsus  (Rock)   " 

Holy  Innocents'   " 

St.  Leo's   44 

St.  Teresa's   44 

St.  John's   " 

St.  Rose's  

St.  Gertrude's   " 

St.  Stanislaus'   44 

St.  Mary's  

St.  Augustine's   44 


Total  Number  of  Receptions,  5*. 


Total  Number  of  Diplomas  issued,  411. 


RECENT  AGGREGATIONS. 

The  following  Local  Centres  have  received  Diplomas  of  Aggregation,  January  1  to  31 . 1899. 


Diocese. 


Belleville.  . 
•Chicago  .  . 
•Cincinnati  . 
Erie  

Helena'.  7  ! 
Green  Bay  . 

•Kansas  City 
La  Crosse .  . 
*  44 

Natchitoches 
New  York  . 
Oregon  City 
Providence  . 
St.  Louis  .  . 


Place. 


Metang,  111  

Aurora,  111       .  .  .  .  . 

Reading.  O  

Oil  City,  Pa  

St  Mary's,  Pa  

South  Oil  City,  Pa  .  .  . 

Havre.  Mont  

Appleton,  Wis  

Verona.  Mo ,  

Black  River  Falls,  Wis  . 
La  Crosse,  Wis  . 
Roaring  Creek,  Wis  .  . 

Campte.  La  

Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y  

Salem,  Ore  

Woonsocket,  R.  I.  .  .  . 
Troy,  Mo  ...  . 


Local  Centre. 


St.  Nicolaus'  .  .  .  . 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul 

St.  Joseph's  

Sacred  Heart  .  .  .  . 
St.  Stephen's  .  .  .  . 
St  Thaddeus' .  .  .  . 
S*acred  Heart .  .  .  . 


.  Church 


Date. 


St.  John  Nepomucene's  ....  " 

St.  Joseph's   " 

St.  John  Baptist's   44 

St.  Malachy's   *4 

Nativity   .  44 

St.  John  Evangelist's   " 

St.  Joseph's   44 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

Sacred  Heart  Church  t 


Jan.  4. 
tan.  6. 
Jan.  20. 
Jan.  26. 
Jan.  7. 
Jan.  26. 
Nov.  3. 
Jan.  26. 
Jan.  1. 
Jan.  12. 
Jan.  7. 
Jan.  16. 
Jan.  7. 
Jan.  4. 
Jan.  18. 
Jan.  12. 
Jan.  4. 
Jan.  18. 


Aggregations,  18  ;  churches,  17;  school,  1;  *German-speaking  Centres. 
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CALENDAR  OF  INTENTIONS,  MARCH,  1899. 


TBB  MORlfllfO  Offbrino. 

O  my  God.  I  offer  Thee  my  prayers,  works  and  sufferings  this  day,  in  union  with  the  Sacred  Heart  off 
Jesus,  for  the  intentions  for  which  He  pleads  and  offers  Himself  in  the  Mass,  for  the  petitions  of  our 
Associates;  especially  this  month  for  Souls  in  Affliction. 


I 

IV. 

St.  David,  Bp.C. 

•0 
<>• 

Zeal  for  the  Faiih. 

86  942  thanksgivings. 

2 

Th. 

St.  Chad,  Bp.C.—H.H. 

Desire  of  Heaven. 

46,218  for  those  in  affliction 

3 

F. 

First  Friday—Holy  Lance  and  Nails.- 

-ISt. 

D.,  A.C. 

o- 

Detachment. 

76,773  *"or  the  sick,  infirm. 

4 

S. 

St.  Casimir,  C. 

hove  of  chastity. 

84,932  for  dead  associates. 

5 

S. 

3d  In  Lent.— St.  John  Joseph  of  the  Cross.C. 

|  Christian  sympathy. 

11. 792  for  Local  Centres. 

M. 

St.  Coletta,  V. 

Fidelity  to  duty. 

23,613  for  Directors. 

7 

T 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  CD. 

Truthfulness. 

31,240  for  Promoters. 

o 
o 

W 

St.  John  of  God,  C.F. 

-0 
■cr- 

Charity. 

*03»733  f°r  the  departed. 

9 

Th 

St.  Frances  of  Rome,  W.— H.H.— Pr. 

Devotion  to  Angels. 

40,140  for  perseverance. 

IO 

F. 

The  Five  Wounda.— The  40  Martyrs. 

Custody  of  the  senses 

61,122  for  young  persons. 

II 

S. 

St.  Euloffius.  M. 

Spirit  of  sacrifice. 

24,277  for  1st  Communions. 

12 

s. 

4th  in  Lent.-st.  Peter,  m. 

nope. 

66,891  for  parents. 

13 

M. 

St.  Gregory  I.,  the  Great,  P.C.D. 

Praise  of  God. 

132.095  for  families. 

14 

T 

St.  Mathilda,  W. 

Patience. 

1 5»346  for  reconciliations. 

15 

W. 

St.  Longinus,  M. 

•0 

O" 

Repentance. 

24.442  for  work,  means. 

16 

Th. 

St.  Finian  the  Leper.— H.H. 

Dread  of  sin. 

11  Six  for  d^rov 

17 

F.' 

St.  Patrick,  Bp.C. 

•0 

Constancy  in  the  Faith 

95,072  for  religious. 

18 

S. 

St.  Gabriel,  Archangel. 

Practice  th<*  Angelus. 

18.054  seminarists,  novices 

19 

S. 

Passion  Snnday.-c.R. 

Devotion  to  the  Passion. 

18,190  for  vocations. 

20 

M. 

St.  Joseph,  Spouse  B.V.M.— Pr„A.I.,A.C. 

Sanctification  of  home 

19,944  for  parishes. 

21 

T. 

St.  Benedict,  C.F. 

Love  of  prayer. 

19.960  for  schools. 

22 

W. 

St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Bp.C.D. 

0- 

Reverence  for  Pastors- 

17.577  for  superiors. 

23 

Th. 

St.  Victorian,  M.  (484). — H.H. 

Trust  in  Christ. 

13,782  for  missions,  retreats. 

24 

F. 

Seven  Dolors  B.V.M. 

•0 

Compassion. 

16,580  for  societies,  works. 

25 

S. 

Annunciation  B.V.M.— A.I..A.C. 

Humility. 

74,209  for  conversions. 

26| 

S. 

Paim  Sunday. 

Loyalty  to  Jesus. 

64,634  for  sinners. 

27 

M. 

St  John,  C. 

Retirement. 

24,629  for  the  intemperate. 

28 

T. 

St.  John  Capistran,  C. 

Defence  of  the  Faith. 

123,264  for  spiritual  favors. 

29 

w. 

SS.  Jonas  and  Barachisus,  MM. 

Fidelity. 

223,430  for  temporal  favors. 

30 

Th. 

Maundy  Thursday.— H.H.,A.C. 

Frequent  Communion 

445,070  for  special,  various. 

31 

F. 

Good  Friday. 

<>• 

Sorrow  for  sin. 

For  Messenger  Readers. 

Plenary  Indulgences:  A.p.—ApostlesAip.  (D.— Degrees,  Pr.— Promoters, C.R.— Communion  of  Re+ara 
tion,  YL.YL.—Holy  Hour);  A.  I.,  B.  I.— Apostolic,  Brtdgettine  Indulgence ;  A.  S.—Apostleskip  0/  Study. 


1. 
2. 
3* 
4. 

I: 
2: 

9- 
10. 


Treasury  of  Good  Works. 
Offerings  for  the  Intentions  recommended  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 


100  days1  Indulgence  for  every  action  offered  for  the  Intentions  of  the  League. 


WO.  TIMES. 

Acts  of  Charity   3,456.84a 

Beads   708,229 

Way  of  the  Cross   178.507 

Holy  Communions   43.301 

Spiritual  Communions   128,390 

Bxamens  of  Conscience   344.799 

Hours  of  Labor   1.435. 831 

Hours  of  Silence   168,057 

Pious  Reading   504.002 

Masses  read   2,840 


Total,  8,215,401. 


Masses  heard  

Mortifications  

Works  of  Mercy .  .  .  . 

Works  of  Zesl  

Prayers  

Kindly  Conversation  . 
Sufferings,  Afflictions. 

Self-conquest  

Visits  to  B.  Sacrament . 
Various  Good  Works.  . 


0.  times. 
169,204 
87.478 
165.527 
21,703 
1.562,975 
1,644,981 
53.  "5 
174.234 
686,807 
2,078,526 


Intentions  or  Good  Works  put  in  the  box,  or  given  on  lists  to  Promoters  before  their  meeting,  on  or 
before  the  last  Sunday,  sre  sent  by  Directors  to  be  recommended  in  our  Calendar,  Messenger,  in  our 
Masses  here,  at  the  General  Direction  in  Toulouse,  and  Lourdes. 
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WITH  ST.  PAUL  IN  ROME. 

By  P.  J,  C. 


ST.    PAUL    THE    GUEST   OF   AQUILA  AND 
PRISCILLA,  TWO  OF  ST.  PETER'S 
CONVERTS,  A.  D.  54-57. 

IN  the  sketch  on  St.  Peter  in  Rome  it 
was  mentioned  that  among  the 
earliest  of  his  converts  in  that  city 
were  Aquila  and  his  wife,  Priscilla, 
Jews  from  Pontus,  who  lived  on  the 
Aventine,  and  that  St.  Peter  received 
hospitality  and  is  said  to  have  first  exer- 
cised the  sacred  ministry  in  their  house.  ( i ) 
They  were  of  the  artisan  class,  and  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  tent-making.  (Acts, 
18,  3.)  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
many  places  in  the  New  Testament 
where  this  pious  couple  is  honorably 
mentioned:  v.  g: 

A.  D.  49,  Acts,  18,  2-3.  When  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  drove  the 
Jews  out  of  Rome,  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  were  obliged  to 

(1)  Close  to  St.  Prisca.  See  Messengkr,  Nov. 
1898. 

Copyright,  1S98,  by  Apostleship  of  Prayer. 


leave  the  city,  and  went  to 
Corinth,  where  St.  Paul  was 
their  guest  while  founding 
the  First  Church  of  Cor- 
inth, and  worked  with  them 
at  the  trade  of  tent-making, 
and  where,  as  in  Rome,  as- 
semblies of  the  first  Chris- 
tians  were   held   in  their 
house.    (1  Cor.,  16,  19. ) 
A.D.  54.  Acts,  18,  18.    They  sail  with 
St.  Paul  to  Ephesus. 
Acts,  18,  19.     The  Apostle 
leaves  them  at  Ephesus  to 
instruct  the  new  converts 
more  fully  in  the  faith. 
Acts,  18,  26.     Even  Apollo, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  St. 
Paul's  converts,  and  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  elo- 
quent of  the  first  heralds  of 
Christianity,  sat  as  a  dis- 
ciple in  the  house  ot  Aquila 
and  Priscilla.     "They  ex- 
pounded to  him  the  way  of 
the  Lord  more  diligently." 
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A.D.  57.  1  Cor.,  16,  19.  They  are 
still  at  Ephesus  when  St. 
Paul  writes  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, and  he  is  a  guest 
in  their  house. 
1  Cor.,  16,  19.    Their  house 

is  styled  a  Church. 
Rom.,  16,  4.    They  have  ex- 
posed their  lives  to  save  his, 
and  have  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  all  the  Churches. 

A.D.  58.  Rom  ,  16,  3.  They  had  re- 
turned to  Rome  to  their 
house  on  the  Aventine, 
when  St.  Paul  wrote  his 
epistle  to  the  Romans.  He 
salutes  them  first  of  all  the 
faithful. 

Rom.,  16,  5.     At  Rome,  as 
at  Corinth,  their  house  is 
styled  a  Church. 
A.D.  65.  2  Tim.,  4,  19.    They  had  re- 
turned to  Asia,  when  St. 
Paul  wrote  his  second  epis- 
tle to  Timothy. 
These   passages  give  us  an  exalted 
idea  of  the  devotion  of  this  holy  and 
privileged  couple  to  the  faith.  Possibly 
his  relations  with  them  at  Corinth  and  the 
information  received  from  them  may  have 
increased  the  desire  St.  Paul  expressed  of 
coming  to  Rome  (Rom.,  1,  13-15),  and 
of  seeing  the  other  disciples  of  St.  Peter, 
whose  faith  he  so  highly  extols. 

Aquila  and  Priscilla  are  venerated  as 
saints,  and  their  feast  is  kept  on  July  8. 

II. 

EPISTLE    TO    THE    ROMANS,  EXPRESSING 
HIS    DESIRE    TO    COME  TO 
ROME.      A.I).  58. 

Though  not  the  first  of  his  epistles  in 
order  of  time,  it  ranks  first  in  the  New 
Testament.  1,  on  account  of  the  sub- 
limity of  the  doctrine  it  contains;  2,  be- 
cause of  the  preeminence  of  Rome  as 
St.  Peter's  see;  3,  in  veneration  of  that 
Church,  which  is  the  ' '  Head  of  all  the 
churches. ' ' 

He  had  heard  much  from  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  of  the  Roman  Christians. 


Rom.,  1,  8.  He  extols  their  great  faith, 
"which  is  spoken  of  in  the  whole 
world,"  the  fruit  of  St.  Peter's  apostle- 
ship. 

Rom.,  1,  13,  15.     He  longs  to  come 
and  see  them,  and  share  in  the  fruit 
of  that  apostleship.    Rom.,  15,  23. 
Rom.,   15,   24.     He  intends  passing 

through  Rome  on  his  way  to  Spain. 
Rom.,   15,   20.    He  testifies  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was   already  well 
organized    and    (Rom.,   1,   8)  well 
grounded  in  the  faith. 
Rom.,  16,  22.    The  letter  was  written 
by  Tertius,  to  whom  St.  Paul  dictated 
it,  and  (Rom.,  16,  1-2)  carried  to 
Rome  by  Phcvbc,  deaconess  of  the 
Church  of  Cenchre,  whom  he  recom- 
mends very  warmly  to  the  Romans 
because  of  her  charity  to  him  and 
many  others  of  the  faithful. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Church  distinctly 
tell  us  that  he  was  inspired  by  God  to 
go  to  Rome. 

St.  Athanasius  (Apol.  pro  fuga)  as- 
sures us  that  God  had  revealed  to  him 
that  he  should  suffer  martyrdom  in 
Rome;  whereupon,  instead  of  flying,  he 
hastened  thither  with  great  joy. 

St.  Augustine  and  others  testify  the 
same,  and  this  foresight  of  his  death 
may  also  be  gathered  from  the  assurance 
with  which  he  speaks  of  it  in  his  second 
epistle  to  Timothy. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  does  St.  Paul 
omit  St.  Peter*  s  name  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Romans?  Several  reasons  may  be 
given:  1.  St.  Peter  may  have  been 
absent  from  Rome  at  the  time  on  one  of 
his  apostolic  "courses."  2.  Prudence 
may  have  counselled  silence  as  to  St. 
Peter's  whereabouts,  because  of  Nero's 
wrath,  excited  by  the  conversion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  household  and  by 
the  discomfiture  of  Simon  Magus.  3. 
In  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  St.  Paul 
does  not  mention  St.  James,  Bishop- 
of  Jerusalem. 

He  refers,  however  to  the  faith  already 
firmly  planted  in  Rome  by  another  (i.  e. 
by  St.  Peter);  says  he  had  not  come  to- 
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Rome,  because  he  was  preaching  to  island,  are  fully  described  in  Acts,  chap- 

those  who  had  no  one  to  preach  to  them;  ters  27-28. 

says,  moreover,  that  he  will  see  them  as      In  the  early  Spring  of  A.  D.  61,  the 

he  passes  by  on  his  way  to  Spain,  show-  centurion  Julius,  with  St.  Paul  and  many 

ing  that  they  had  already  an  apostle  to  other  prisoners,  set  sail  for  Rome  in  an  Al- 

preach  the  Gospel  to  them,  and  that  he  exandrian  vessel,  named  Castor  and  Pol- 

was  not  destined  to  remain  in  Rome.  lux.  They  touched  at  Syracuse  in  Sicily, 

jjj  and  at  Reggio  in  Calabria,  and  finally  dis- 
embarked at Puzzuolo  (Puteoli),near  Na- 

taken  prisoner  to  rome,  accompan-  pks     The  apostle  was  allowed  to  rest  a 

1  ed  by  st.  luke.    a.  d.  60-61.  few  days  at  Puzzuolo,  where  there  was 

The  circumstances  of  St.   Paul's  trial  already  a   Christian   community.  The 

before  Felix  and  Portius  Festus,  gover-  journey   thence   to   Rome,  about  one 


APPIAN  WAY,   ALONG  WHICH  ST.    PAUL  WAS  BROUGHT  TO  ROME. 


nors  of  Judea,  of  his  appeal  to  the  Em- 
peror, of  his  appearance  before  Agrippa, 
and  of  his  consignment  to  Julius,  the 
centurion,  to  be  taken  prisoner  to  Rome, 
do  not  belong  to  the  present  sketch. 
They  may  be  read  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  chapters  26-27. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  voyage  to  Italy, 
the  storm  and  disastrous  shipwreck  off 
the  coast  of  Malta,  and  the  occurrences 
during  the  three  months'  stay  in  the 


hundred  miles,  had  to  be  made  on 
foot. 

Acts,  28,  15.  The  Christians  of  the 
Capital  having  received  word  of  his 
coming,  went  out  to  meet  him  on  the 
Via  Appia,  some  as  far  as  Fomm  Appii, 
forty-eight  miles  from  the  city,  others  as 
far  as  Tres  Tabernae  (now  called  Cis- 
terna),  twenty-two  miles, — "whom 
when  St.  Paul  saw,  he  gave  thanks  to 
God,  and  took  courage." 
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From  Ariccia  (Aricia),  which  accord- 
ing to  Horace, (i)  was  the  first  station  on 
the  Via  Appia,  the  Apostle  would  ob- 
tain his  first  view  of  the  Eternal  City. 
The  natural  features  of  the  scene  were 
the  same  as  at  the  present  day,  the  long 
stretch  of  the  Campagna,  enclosed  by  the 
Sabine  mountains  and  Alban  hills,  with 
Mount  Soracte  in  the  distance.  But  the 
aspect  of  the  city  was  very  different. 
Augustus  had  44  transformed  it  from  a 
city  of  brick  into  a  city  of  marble,"  and 
its  confused  mass  of  temples,  arcades, 
porticoes,  public  buildings  shone  white 
in  the  morning  light,  and  in  the  centre 
towered  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
with  its  gilded  roof  flashing  in  the  sun. 
It  was  the  city  whose  stupendous  power 
and  indomitable  energy  had  subdued  the 
world,  and  so,  in  the  designs  of  God, 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel. 

Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  iii.  c.  5.),  says, 
44  Rome  was  divinely  chosen  to  make 
heaven  itself  more  clear,  to  collect  the 
scattered  empires  into  one,  to  soften 
their  manners,  to  unite  by  the  intercourse 
of  a  common  tongue  the  harsh,  discord- 
ant languages  of  so  many  nations,  and  so 
to  humanize  mankind,  in  a  word,  to  be 
the  universal  country  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world." 

Wherever  the  Roman  eagles  Hew,  there 
schools  were  opened,  arts  and  sciences 
taught,  laws  and  stable  government  es- 
tablished. The  aqueducts,  bridges, 
roads,  temples,  monuments  of  every  kind 
with  which  the  Romans  covered  Europe, 
are  still  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The 
city  which  had  thus  carried  civilization 
everywhere,  was  destined,  in  the  words 
of  the  Fathers,  to  have  the  cross  fixed  on 
the  diadem  of  its  Emperors,  and  to  carry 
the  light  and  blessings  of  Christianity  to 
the  extremities  of  the  earth. 

St.  Leo  the  Great  (A.D.  440),  speaks 
of  Rome  irradiated  by  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  as  raised  to  the  height  of  glory, 
as  destined  to  extend  its  sway  more  widely 

(I)  Sat.  I.,  5. 


through  the  medium  of  the  heavenly  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  than  through  that  of 
earthly  sovereignty. 

Julius  and  his  prisoners  proceeded  from 
Ariccia  over  the  old  pavement  of  the  Af>- 
pian  Way,  amid  gardens,  tombs  and  villa 
residences,  and  as  they  approached  nearer 
the  busy  metropolis,  the  crowd  of  horse- 
men and  foot  passengers,  soldiers  and 
laborers,  in  various  costumes  and  on 
various  errands,  became  more  and  more 
confusing.  They  entered  the  city  by  the 
Porta  Capcna  (  ad  guttam  jugiter  man- 
antcm),  under  the  arch,  which  was  per- 
petually dripping  with  the  water  of  the 
aqueduct  that  passed  over  it.  The  gate 
has  disappeared,  but  the  site  is  still 
shown,  not  far  from  the  modern  S.  Gre- 
gorio,  on  the  Coelian.  The  extremity 
of  the  Appian  Way  was  marked  at  a  later 
period  by  the  arch  of  Constantine,  and 
then  the  travellers  passed  beneath  the 
vast  ranges  of  palatial  buildings  on  the 
Palatine,  along  the  Via  Sacra  into  the 
Forum,  the  heart  of  Rome  and  the  point 
of  convergence  of  all  the  roads  from  the 
Provinces.  "  Here  Julius  gave  up  his 
prisoner  to  Afranius  Burrhus,  the  Prae- 
torium  Prefect,  whose  official  duty  it  was 
to  keep  in  custody  all  accused  persons 
who  were  to  be  tried  by  the  Emperor. "  (2) 

IV. 

TWO  YEARS  CAPTIVITY   IX    ROME — APOS- 
TOLIC  LABORS.      A.D.  6 1 -63. 

Acts,  28,  16.  "  And  when  we  were 
come  to  Rome,  Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell 
by  himself  with  a  soldier  that  kept  him." 

The  Prefect,  Afranius  Burrhus,  to 
whose  charge  St.  Paul  was  now  com- 
mitted, was  a  man  distinguished  for  wis- 
dom, prudence  and  moderation,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  Seneca.  His  influence 
was  great  during  the  first  years  of  Nero's 
reign,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  sage  coun- 
sels of  Seneca  and  Burrhus  that  the 
brutish  temper  of  the  young  emperor  was 
for  a  time  restrained.  Seneca's  tragic 
death  occurred  in  A.D.  62.      His  re- 


(  2)  Conybeare  and  Howson. 
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lations  with  St.  Paul  will  be  referred  to 
later  on. 

St.  Paul  was  treated  by  Burrhus  with 
great  indulgence,  and  permitted  to  live 
in  a  house  which  he  hired,  only  with  a 
constant  military  guard  to  watch  and  ac- 
company him,  and  always  fettered  with  a 
chain,  one  end  of  which,  according  to 
the  Roman  custom,  was  fastened  to  the 
guard.  The  soldier  thus  in  charge  ot  the 
prisoner  was  probably  changed  every 
day.  During  his  custody  the  Apostle 
was  allowed  to  go  whither  he  would,  to 


of  this  church  was  the  actual  house  in 
which  St.  Paul  lived  as  a  prisoner. 

It  is  impressive  to  recall  the  events 
that  took  place  within  these  vaults  ;  it 
was  here  that  he  converted  Onesimus  ; 
here  that  he  received  the  alms  of  the 
Philippians,  brought  by  Kpaphroditus  ; 
here  that  he  wrote  several  of  his  epistles; 
here  that  he  preached  the  cross  of  Christ 
with  glowing  and  startling  eloquence,  so 
that  many  of  Rome's  greatest  geniuses 
went  to  listen  to  him  and  were  deeply 
impressed  by  his  words.  {La  Gaumerie. 


AR1CCIA,  ON  THE  A  P  PI  AN  WAY  WHERE 

preach  freely,  to  receive  visits,  and  to  in- 
struct those  who  resorted  to  him. 

"As  it  was  lawful  for  a  Roman  citizen 
to  embrace  the  Jewish  faith,  and  give  up 
the  religion  of  his  fathers,  he  was  equally 
at  liberty  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith, 
which  was  considered  by  the  Pagans,  a 
J  ewish  sect,  not  a  new  belief. "  (  Lanciani.  ) 

CHURCH      OK     S.    MARIA     IN    VIA  LATA 
(CORSO),  THE  PRISON  OK  ST.  PAUL. 

The  Roman  tradition  is  that  the  crypt 


r.  PAUL  FIRST  CAUGHT  SKIHT  OK  ROME. 

"Rome  ChritienneS ')  The  impression 
must  have  been  deepened  by  the  sight  of 
the  iron  chains  that  fettered  his  vener- 
able form,  and  the  presence  of  the  rough 
soldier,  who  stood  always  at  his  side. 

Here,  too,  it  is  thought,  St.  Luke 
wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  A  spring 
of  water  is  shown  as  the  one  where  the 
Apostle  baptized  his  disciples. 

COMPANIONS  IN  HIS  CAPTIVITY. 

Around  the  great  Apostle  gradually 
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gathered  many  of  his  disciples,  to  console 
him  in  his  captivity  and  help  him  in  his 
apostolic  work. 

1.  St.  Luke,  the  physician  (medicus 
charissimus,  Col.  4,  14),  his  well  beloved 
disciple  and  fellow  traveller. 

2.  Onesiphorus  of  Ephesus,  who  was 
not  ashamed  of  his  chain.  2.  Tim.  1,  14. 

3.  Epaphras  of  Colossi,  "my  fellow 
prisoner."    Philem,  23. 

4.  Timothy,  his  beloved  son  in  the 
fai  th .     (  si  at  t  patri  filius.     Phil.  2 ,  22.) 

5.  Hernias  1  to  whom  an  angel  is  said 
to  have  appeared  under  the  form  of  a 
shepherd,  and  revealed  the  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  law. 

6.  Aristarchus,  one  of  the  Apostle's 
fellow  travellers  : 

Marcus,  formerly  repudiated  by  the 
Apostle,  but  now  obediently  ministering 
to  him. 

Demas,  who  afterwards  fell  away, 
allured  by  worldly  ambition.  2.  Tim.  4,  9. 

7.  Epaphroditus,  "who  brought  him 
the  gifts  from  the  Philippians. 

8.  Otiesimus,  the  fugitive  slave  of 
Philemon,  who  came  repentant  to  St.  Paul, 
and  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Among  those  who  resorted  to  hear 
him,  were  courtiers  from  the  Emperor's 
palace,  members  too  of  the  Imperial 
family,  philosophers  of  every  school  of 
thought,  soldiers  of  the  Praetorian  guard, 
Jewish  rabbis,  and  gentiles  of  every  class. 

Nor  did  he  merely  wait  for  them  to 
come  to  listen  to  him  ;  he  went  forth 
accompanied  by  his  military  guard  into 
the  public  squares  of  Rome,  dragging  with 
him  the  "infamy"  of  his  chains,  im- 
pelled by  his  zeal  to  win  souls  to  Christ. 
He  passed  through  the  Forum,  amid  the 
busy  throng  of  soldiers,  magistrates,  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen,  despised  by  some, 
insulted  by  others,  especially  by  the  Jews, 
gazed  at  with  mysterious  wonder  by  the 
gentiles,  who  had  heard  of  his  wonderful 
eloquence,  and  of  the  fierce  opposition 
it  had  evoked  on  the  part  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  He  ascended  the  Palatine 
to  preach  the  great  mystery  of  salvation 
under  the  marble  porticoes  and  in  the 


gilded  courts  where  sensuality  and  vice 
of  the  worst  kind  held  sovereign  sway. 
Even  within  the  palace  of  Nero,  where 
the  very  atmosphere  was  full  of  poison- 
ous exhalations,  his  "bonds  were  made 
manifest,"  (Phil.  1,  13.)  and  souls  were 
saved.  St.  John  Chrysostom  (Horn.  46 
in  Act)  tells  us  that  the  Apostle  converted 
among  others  a  favorite  courtesan  of 
Nero,  and  induced  her  to  reform  her  life 
and  to  forsake  the  court  ;  also  that  a  cup 
bearer  of  the  Emperor  was  among  his 
converts. 

Among  the  military  converts  of  the 
Praetorian  Guard  were  Saints  Nereus  and 
Ac  hi  Ileus,  though  some  believe  them  to 
have  been  previously  converted  by  St. 
Peter.  (  Allard ' '  Persecutions  tie  F  Eg  Use, 
1.  p.  35.)  and  this  is  the  commoner 
opinion.  (1) 

The  Palatine,  the  cradle  of  Rome, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Apostle  was  the 
residence  of  imperial  grandeur  and 
crowded  with  palaces,  temples,  porticoes, 
libraries  and  noble  mansions,  described 
by  Claudian  as  the  glory  of  Rome  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  is  now  little 
more  than  a  mass  of  shapeless  and  scat- 
tered ruins.  Its  treasures  of  art  have 
been  carried  off  to  enrich  the  museums 
of  Rome,  Paris,  and  London.  It  will  be 
referred  to  again  later  on. 

V. 

CONFERENCE    WITH   THE     JEWS.    (AT  S. 
MARIA  IN  VIA  LATA)    A.  D.  6l. 

Acts,  28,  17.  On  reaching  Rome, 
St.  Paul's  first  effort  was  for  the  salvation 

(  l)  The  more  illustrious  of  St.  Peter's  Roman 
converts  were : 

St.  Flavius  Clemens,  consul  and  martyr,  cousin 
of  the  Emperor  Domitian  ; 

.S7.  Flavia  Domitilla,  the  elder,  niece  to  the 
Emperor  Domitian  ; 

St.  Flavia  Domitilla,  the  younger,  grand 
niece  of  the  same  Emperor  ; 

SS.  XereNs  and  Achilltus,  officers  in  the 
service  of  Flavia  Domitilla; 

Plantilla,  St.  Pet ron ilia,  St.  Pudens  and  all 
his  family,  etc. 

Among  St.  PauVs  converts  were,  probably, 
Pompom' a  Gnvcina,  A /an  Hi  us  At  Hi  us,  the  con- 
sul, the  Acilii  Glabriones  family,  etc. 
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of  his  own  countrymen,  and  the  third 
day  after  his  arrival  he  called  together 
the  chiefs  of  the  Jews,  and  spoke  to  them 
of  the  persecution  he  had  suffered  from 
their  brethren  in  the  East,  because  he 
had  proclaimed  to  them  the  hope  and 
salvation  of  Israel  ;  also  of  his  innocence 
of  the  charges  made  against  him,  and  of 
his  appeal  to  Caisar.  The  Jews  replied 
that  they  had  received  no  letters  from 
Judea  concerning  him,  nor  heard  any 
report  condemnatory  of  him  or  of  his 
his  teaching,  and  asked  for  a  statement 
of  his  religious  sentiments,  "for  as  con- 
cerning this  sect  (i.  e.  Christianity),  we 
know  that  it  is  gainsayed  everywhere." 

St.  Paul  appointed  a  certain  day  for 
the  conference  and  they  came  in  great 
numbers  to  his  lodging  (the  crypt  of  S. 
Maria  in  Via  Lata),  "  to  whom  he  ex- 
pounded, testifying  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  persuading  them  concerning  Jesus, 
out  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  prophets 
from    morning   until  evening."  (Acts 

28;23.) 

The  discussion  was  long  and  stormy, 
*'  from  morning  until  evening,"  but  the 
result  was  disappointing:  there  was  a 
division  among  his  hearers,  some  were 
convinced  and  believed,  others  blinded 
by  bigotry  and  prejudice  refused  to  be- 
lieve and  took  their  departure,  but  not 
until  St.  Paul  had  warned  them  of  the 
awful  doom  they  were  bringing  upon 
themselves  by  their  obstinacy  and  wilful 
blindness:  the  salvation  and  inheritance 
they  rejected  would  be  taken  from  them 
and  given  to  the  gentiles.  (Acts  28,28.) 

Thenceforth  during  the  two  years  of 
his  captivity,  he  preached  the  Kingdom 
of  God  to  the  gentiles  with  great  fruit  in 
the  conversion  of  souls. 

VI. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  JEWS  IX  ROME  TO- 
WARDS CHRISTIANITY. 

The  Jews  were  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful body  in  Rome  at  the  time.  Some 
thirty  thousand  Jewish  captives  had  been 
sold  in  Rome  B.  C.  51.  (Josephus,  Ant. 
Jud. ,  xiv.,  12.  ) 


Cassar  favored  the  Jews  and  sought 
their  support. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  also  favored 
them  and  made  a  perpetual  foundation 
for  a  daily  sacrifice  of  an  ox  and  two 
lambs  at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
(Philon.  Legat.  ad  Caium. ) 

His  daughter  Julia  sent  presents  of 
golden  vessels  to  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem.    (Philon.  ibid.) 

The  Jews  in  Rome  carried  on  a  vigor- 
ous proselytism  and  made  numerous  con- 
verts, even  among  the  patrician  families, 
some  of  the  converts  being  known  as 
"proselytes  of  the  gate"  or  half- con- 
verts, who  abjured  idolatry  and  the 
grosser  offences  against  the  natural  law, 
without  conforming  fully  to  the  law  of 
Moses.   (Allard.  Persecutions  de  F  Eglise 

1.  p.  5  ) 

The  Empress  Poppea,  described  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  xx.  8)  as  "a  God- 
fearing woman,"  was  one  of  these  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate. 

The  Jewish  community  resided  chiefly 
in  Trastevere,  /*.  e.  the  Transtiberine 
portion  of  the  city,  and  in  the  squalid 
tenements  near  the  Porta  Capena,  and 
along  the  classic  stream  of  Egeria.  Their 
number  is  computed  to  have  been  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  under  Nero. 

Then,  as  now,  their  influence  was 
gained  by  usury,  bribery  (1)  and  other 
dark  methods,  but  the  poorer  class 
among  them  were  hucksters,  petty  trades- 
men, marine  store  dealers,  rag  pickers, 
etc.    (Allard.  I.  p.  10.) 

Cicero  feared  the  trouble  they  might 
give,  and  lowered  his  voice  in  his  de- 
fence of  Flaccus  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by 
them.     (Pro  Flacco  28.) 

As  was  stated  above,  the  gentiles  re- 
garded the  Christians  as  a  Jewish  sect, 
and  thanks  to  this  impression,  the  Chris- 
tians enjoyed  for  a  time  the  protection  of 
the  law  which  guaranteed  to  the  Jews 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
Jews,  however,  full  of  hatred  of  Christi- 


( 1 )  Cicero  (pro  Flacco.  28)  speaks  of  the  Auri 

ilia  inviiiia  Jiuiaici. 
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Temple  of  Rome  and  Venus.                  Emperor  Caligula's  Palace.  Porta  Romanula.           Tiberius*  Palace. 

Arch  of  Titus  Palace  of  the  Vestal  Virgins.  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Nova  Via. 

Temple  of  the  Sun.    Shrine  of  the  Palladium.    Stairway  to  Nova  Via.  Clivus  Victoria;. 

Basilica  of  Constantine.                                        Altar  of  Vesta.       Puteal  of  l.isonius.  Vicus  Vesta. 

Kmperor  and  Vestals'  Balcony.           Kntrance     Temple  of  Vesta.    Tribunal.  Vicus  Tuscus. 
Temple  of     Porticus  Mai garitaria.       and  Vestibule 
Antoninoand  Faustina.*.  Sacra  Via.  Arch  of  Augustus. 

PART  OF  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  FORUM  RESTORED, 
showing  palaces  of  Emperors  on  the  Palatine. 


anity  from  the  very  outset,  proceeded  to 
denounce  the  Christians,  both  before  the 
expulsion  by  Claudius  and  after  their  re- 
turn, and  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the 
pagan  populace  against  them.  The  most 
horrible  calumnies  were  circulated  in 
Rome  against  the  Christians:  they  were 
slandered  as  atheists,  conspirators  against 
the  state  and  against  religion,  as  mur- 
derers, worshippers  of  an  ass'  head,  de- 
praved, impure  beings  addicted  in  their 
assemblies  to  impure  orgies,  etc. 

These  calumnies  had  the  desired  effect 
of  making  the  Christians  appear  like 
monsters  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  and 
thus  the  Jews  are  mainly  responsible 
for  the  great  persecution  of  the  early 
Church. 


VII. 

EPIS  I  I  ES  VI  RJ  INN    l\  I  \  I  I  1X1  I  \  . 
A.D.  62. 

/.  To  the  Philippians. 

The  Philippians,  who  cherished  the 
greatest  veneration  for  St.  Paul,  hearing 
of  his  imprisonment,  sent  Epaphroditus 
their  bishop,  with  alms  to  relieve  his 
wants;  and  the  Apostle  wrote  this  affec- 
tionate epistle — to  thank  them  for  their 
charitable  contributions,  his  joy  being 
more  because  of  their  charity,  than  of 
any  relief  of  his  want.     (Phil.  4,  10.) 

He  tells  them  that  his  bonds  are  made 
manifest  in  all  the  court  and  in  all  other 
places  (1,13),  that  several  members  of 
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the  Emperor's  household  had  embraced 
the  faith  (4,  22). 

He  exhorts  them  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  false  teachers,  who  pretend  that 
the  Jewish  law  of  circumcision  is  binding 
on  Christians  (3,  2.  seq.  ),  and  to  show 
themselves  true  children  of  light  amid 
their  pagan  environment. 

2.   To  Philemon. 

Philemon,  a  fervent  Christian  of  Co- 
lossal, whose  house  is  styled  a  Church 
(v.  2),  had  a  gentile  slave  named  Onesi- 
mus,  who  having  robbed  his  master  fled 
from  Colossx  and  finally  found  his  way 
to  Rome.  Here  he  was  converted  to 
the  faith  by  St.  Paul,  and  sent  back  to 
his  master  with  this  touching  epistle. 
The  Apostle  speaks  of  himself  as,  "  Paul, 
a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus, "  and  "  Paul, 
an  old  man,  now  a  prisoner  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

Philemon  pardoned  Onesimus  and  sent 
him  back  to  Rome  to  be  the  Apostle's 
attendant  in  his  imprisonment.  St. 
Jerome  says  he  became  a  deacon;  accord- 
ing to  others  he  was  made  a  Bishop  of 
Beraia  in  Macedonia.  He  crowned  his 
life  by  martyrdom  under  Domitian. 
(Tillemont  1.  art.  44. ) 

j.   To  the  Colossians. 

The  letter  was  sent  by  Onesimus 
(4-9)- 

It  would  seem  that  the  Colossians  had 
been  converted  to  the  faith,  not  by  St. 
Paul,  but  by  Epaphras,  his  disciple,  who 
was  their  bishop.  The  Apostle  warns 
them  against  the  impostures  of  philoso- 
phers and  of  Jewish  teachers,  and  against 
a  superstitious  worship  of  angels,  which 
certain  disciples  of  Simon  Magus  were 
endeavoring  to  introduce  (2,8,18). 

To  the  Ephesians. 

This  letter  was  sent  by  Tychicus,  "  my 
dearest  brother  and  faithful  minister" 
(6,  21). 

The  matters  of  Faith  contained  in  this 
epistle  are  exceedingly  sublime,  and  con- 
sequently very  difficult  to  understand. 


VIII. 

st.  haul's  school, 
(s.  paolino  alla  reoola.) 
relations  with  seneca,  the  philoso- 
PHER, A.  1).  62,  63. 

At  the  back  of  the  Church  of  S. 
Maria  in  Monticelli  (near  S.  Carlo  in 
Catinari),  is  the  little  Church  of  S. 
Paolino  alia  Regola,  behind  which  is  a 
room  known  as  St.  Paut  s  School,  said  to 
be  the  spot  where  he  instructed  catechu- 
mens and  where,  according  to  the  Roman 
tradition,  he  held  discussions  with  the 
philosopher  Seneca. 

Though  Anne  us  Seneca  never  became 
a  Christian,  there  is,  says  Lanciani,  a 
tradition  dating  at  least  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  that  some 
bond  of  friendship  existed  between  him 
and  St.  Paul. 

This  (adds  Lanciani)  is  confirmed  by 
a  tombstone  of  the  Annei  family  {i.e. 
Seneca's  family),  discovered  at  Ostia  in 
1867,  with  the  inscription  : 

D.  M. 
M.  Anneo 
Paulo  Petro 
M.  Anneus  Paulus 

FILIO  CARLSSIMO 

i.e.  "Diis  Manibus  (to  the  Gods  of 
Hades).  Marcus  Anneus  to  his  beloved 
Son,  Marcus  Paul  Peter  A  nneus. ' ' 

The  dedication,  D.  M., shows  that  the 
family  was  pagan,  and  yet  had  adopted 
the  names  of  Peter  and  Paul. 

An  interesting  note  on  Seneca  may  be 
read  in  Alban  Butler,  June  30. 

Lanciani  adds  that  the  Apostle  was 
tried  and  judged  in  Corinth  by  the  pro- 
consul Marcus  Anneus  Gallio,  brother  of 
Seneca,  that  in  Rome  he  was  handed 
over  to  Afranius  Burro  (Burrhus),  prefect 
of  the  Praetorium,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Seneca,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  pris- 
oner in  preaching  the  new  faith  caused  a 
profound  sensation  among  the  members 
of  the  praetorium  and  of  the  imperial 
household,  and  that  his  case  must  have 
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been  inquired  into  by  Seneca,  who 
happened  to  be  Consul  Suffeeius  at  the 
time. 

IX. 

TRIAL   BEFORE  NERO  ON  THE  PALATINE, 
A.D.  63. 

Among  the  Imperial  palaces  and  build- 
ings on  the  Palatine  was  one  reserved  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business  by  the 


foundations  of  the  Palatine  Basilica,  and 
fragments  of  the  Kmperor's  chair,  and  of 
the  richly  wrought  marble  bar  may  still  be 
seen  at  the  Palatine.  (1) 

It  was  in  this  Basilica  that  St.  Paul  was 
tried  before  Nero,  after  waiting  two  years 
in  chains.  The  scene  must  have  been 
deeply  impressive,  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  standing  in  fetters  before  one 
of  the  vilest  monsters  that  ever  disgraced 


MOUNT  PALATINE,  RUINS  OF  BASILICA  WITH  CANCELLUM  OR  BAR  AT  WHICH  ST.  PACL  STOOD  WHEN 

TRIED   BY  NERO. 


Emperor,  and  known  as  the  Basilica,  or 
u  King's  house." 

It  served  the  purpose  of  a  Law  Court. 
Its  form — (an  oblong  building  terminat- 
ing in  an  apse,  and  with  a  portico  in 
front) — as  well  as  its  name  were  adopted 
in  the  early  Christian  Churches.  The 
bar  of  justice  at  which  the  criminal  was 
arraigned,  was  known  as  the  Cancellum, 
whence  our  word    * 4  Chancel."  The 


the  human  race.  The  proceedings  were 
probably  somewhat  as  follows  : 

The  written  depositions  sent  by  Festus 
from  Judea  were  first  read  :  then  the 
prosecutors  and  their  witnesses  (emissa- 
ries from  the  Sanhedrim  and  Jews  from 
Palestine  and  Greece),  were  called  upon 
to  prove  the  charges,  which  were  mainly 


(I)  See  Photographs:  Also  Hare's  Rome,  c.  6. 
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to  the  effect  that  the  accused  was  a  dis- 
turber of  the  Jews  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  a  desecrator  of  the  temple,  a 
public  agitator  against  the  peace  of  the 
Empire,  the  ringleader  of  a  new  and 
factious  sect,  an  enemy  of  the  Empire 
and  its  gods.  The  Empress  Poppea,  being 
a  Jewish  proselyte,  would  naturally 
throw  all  her  influence  on  the  side  of  the 
accusers,  and  it  would  be  represented 
that  the  last  charges  amounted  to  treason 
against  the  state. 

The  Emperor  was  expected  to  condemn 
him  to  death,  but  the  appointed  time  for 
martyrdom  had  not  yet  come.  After 
receiving  the  opinion  of  his  assessors  in 
writing,  Nero,  contrary  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom, discharged  the  prisoner,  ordering 
his  fetters  to  be  struck  off.  This  acquit- 
tal may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Burrhus,  softening  to  clemency 
the  brutal  mind  of  the  Emperor. 

St.  Paul,  thus  released  from  bondage, 
is  thought  to  have  stayed  in  Italy  for  a 
short  period,  during  which  he  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  A.  D.  63. 

His  intention  of  visiting  Spain  was 
abandoned,  so  Pope  Gelasius  thinks,  be- 
cause of  unforeseen  difficulties. 

The  end  of  the  year  63  saw  him  again 
in  the  East,  working  with  indomitable 
zeal  in  Achaia,  Macedonia,  Crete,  Asia 
Minor,  undeterred  by  prisons,  chains, 
torments,  conflicts  and  perpetual  threats 
of  death. 

X. 

RETURN  TO  ROM  E — THE  Ok  EAT  FIRE  OF 
ROME.      A.  D.  64. 

St.  Paul  returned  to  Rome  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  A.  I).  64.  It  is  possible 
he  may  have  resided  at  the  house  of 
Putlens,  as  he  mentions  Pudens,  and  his 
wife  Claudia,  and  Linus  in  his  second 
epistle  to  Timothy  (4,  2 1 )  or  he  may 
have  chosen  some  hiding  place,  like  St. 
Peter,  in  one  ol  the  catacombs.  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  had  already  left  Rome  for 
Asia  (2  Tim.  4,  19. ) 

The  Apostle  had  much  to  suffer  from 
the  calumnies  and  violent  opposition  of 


the  Jews,  especially  of  one  Alexander,  a 
coppersmith,  probably  a  Jew  or  apostate 
Christian,  who  sought  by  fierce  denun- 
ciations of  the  Apostle's  character  and 
teaching  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
populace  against  him. 

The  excitement  became  general  and 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Emperor,  who 
was  already  exasperated  at  the  conver- 
sions in  his  own  household. 

The  Apostle  was  arrested  and  cast  into 
prison  (2  Tim.  1,  8),  this  second  im- 
prisonment having  a  special  element  of 
bitterness,  in  that  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly deserted  by  the  more  influential 
converts,  of  whose  unworthy  conduct  he 
complains  to  Timothy.    (2  Tim.  4,  16.) 

His  life,  however,  was  spared  for  a 
time  (2  Tim.  4,  17),  till  as  St.  John 
Chrysostom  tells  us.  the  emperor's  wrath 
at  last  exploded  at  the  conversion  of  two 
of  his  court  favorites.  Thenceforth  the 
Apostle's  life  was  doomed. 

The  horrible  calumnies  of  the  Jews 
referred  to  above,  were  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  persecution  that  followed. 
A  pretext  was  sought  in  the  Great  Fire 
of  Rome,  a  crime  which  Nero  averred 
was  the  work  of  the  Christians,  though, 
as  Tacitus  admits  (Annal  XV.  44),  tb^v 
were  convicted,  not  so  much  of  firing  t» 
city,  as  of  "  hatred  of  mankind,"  a  for- 
mula, says  Lanciani,  which  was  supposed 
to  include  anarchism,  atheism  and  high 
treason. 

The  fire  broke  out  on  July  19,  A.  D. 
64,  in  the  shops  and  warehouses  near  the 
Circus  Maximus,  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Aventine.  These  belonged  to 
Eastern  merchants,  and  were  stored  with 
bales  of  silk  and  other  inflammable  goods. 
A  high  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time, 
and  soon  the  vast  area  of  the  Circus 
Maximus  was  transfonned  into  a  sea  of 
fire.  The  flames  leaped  up  the  slopes 
of  the  Palatine  and  reached  the  outer 
fringe  of  its  palatial  residences;  then 
swept  along  the  Vicus  Tuseus,  and 
poured  into  the  Forum,  roaring  with 
savage  triumph  as  temples,  basilicas,  por- 
ticoes, monuments,  palaces  fell  scorched 
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and  blackened  to  the  ground.  The  very 
air  seemed  aflame,  and  the  sky  was  red- 
dened with  the  lurid  glare.  The  fiery 
torrent  then  rushed  along  the  Via  Sacra, 
up  the  slopes  of  the  Ccelian,  and  across 
the  bn  ad  valley  between  the  Palatine 
and  Esquiline,  gathering  strength  and 
fury  as  it  went.  Here  it  penetrated  into 
the  older  part  of  the  city,  whose  crazy, 
rickety  buildings,  propped  one  against 
the  other,  and  narrow  tortuous  streets, 
made  it  an  easy  prey  to  the  fiery  fiend. 
Its  progress  was  at  last  arrested  by  the 
demolition  of  vast  blocks  of  buildings  at 
the  foot  of  the  Esquiline. 

For  *ix  days  the  scourge  had  lasted 
and  the  terrified  populace,  with  no 
homes  to  shelter  them,  fled  to  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  where  in  temporary  booths 
they  remained  huddled  together  para- 
lyzed, maddened  with  terror  and  excite- 
ment. Soon  ominous  mutterings  were 
heard  among  the  crowd  as  to  the  real 
author  of  the  disaster,  and  to  avert  the 
gathering  storm,  large  supplies  of  food 
were  brought  from  Ostia  and  sold  at 
nominal  prices.  Nero  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  that  he  was  suspected  of  the 
crime,  for  the  people  would  not  be 
«:senced  and  would  not  believe  that  such 
n  overwhelming  calamity  could  be  the 
result  of  accident;  they  looked  for  some 
responsible  author  and  freely  expressed 
their  opinion  as  to  who  that  author  was. 

Hardly  had  they  begun  to  recover 
from  their  first  paralysis  of  terror,  when 
the  fire  broke  out  anew,  this  time  on  the 
Pincio,  the  waves  of  flames  rushing  down 


through  Tigellinus'  gardens,  and  envelop 
ing  the  Viminal,  Quirinal,  and  part  of 
the  Campus  Martius.  Frantic  with 
terror,  the  people  fled  from  the  city  and 
sought  shelter  among  the  tombs  along 
the  public  roads,  uttering  curses  on  the 
Emperor. 

For  nine  whole  days  Rome  had  been 
at  the  mercy  of  the  flames;  of  its  fourteen 
districts,  three  were  burnt  to  the  ground, 
seven  were  reduced  to  amass  of  scorched 
ruins,  and  only  four  escaped.  The  Em- 
peror, coward  at  heart,  trembled  at  the 
rising  manifestations  of  popular  fury, 
and  with  Satanic  malice  sought  to  screen 
himself  from  suspicion  by  fathering  the 
crime  on  the  Christians.  The  people 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Jews  to  be- 
lieve the  Christians  capable  of  any  crime, 
yet  they  did  not  believe  they  were  the 
culprits  here. 

The  terrible  martyrdoms  that  followed, 
were  described  in  the  November  number 
of  the  Messenger,  p.  985. 

Seneca  in  two  of  his  letters  to  Lucilius 
(Ep.  14-78)  seems  to  allude  to  the  har- 
rowing forms  of  death  then  witnessed  in 
the  Vatican  gardens  under  the  eyes  of 
Nero,  the  poor  sufferers  having  their 
garments  smeared  with  inflammable 
matter  and  then  set  fire  to  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening.  He  testifies  that  the 
Christians  died  without  a  sigh,  without 
a  moan,  without  even  a  word,  nay  with  a 
smile  on  their  lips.  (1) 

(1)  Allard.  Histoire  des  persecutions,  I.  ch.  i 
n.  3- 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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By  /.  Ea 

"\  JO\5  ask  me  to  write  something 
I  about  old  historic  St.  Inigo's, 
and,  while  I  am  con  amore  will- 
ing to  accede  to  your  wish,  my  mind  is 
almost  obscured  by  the  rush  of  memor- 
ies that  cluster  around  it  at  the  thought 
of  the  grand  old  place  and  the  great  and 
good  men  I  have  met  there.  Born  on 
September  12,  1825,  I  have  lived  within 
the  sound  of  its  Angelus  bell  up  to  this 
time,  with  the  exception  of  my  eight 
years  of  academy  and  college  life  and  a 
sojourn  of  about  a  dozen  years  in  Balti- 
more, not  long  after  the  close  of  the 
civil  war. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  the  world, 
Father  Joseph  Carberry  was  the  pastor 
in  charge  at  St.  Inigo's  and  it  was  he 
who  cleansed  me  of  original  sin,  became 
my  director  and  prepared  me  tor  Con- 
firmation, which  was  administered  by 
the  great  metropolitan  of  Baltimore, 
Samuel  Eccleston.  In  August,  1847, 
he  assisted  at  my  marriage,  and,  in  due 
time,  baptized  my  first  child.  My 
mother,  Elizabeth  Rodman  Smith,  was 
an  unbaptized  lady  of  Philadelphia,  with 
a  Quaker  birthright  in  her  pocket,  which 
was  formally  revoked  when  she  became  a 
Catholic,  about  the  year  1829.  Father 
Carberry  instructed  and  received  her 
into  the  Church,  to  which  she  adhered 
with  great  devotion  up  to  the  time  of 
her  death  in  1875,  and  remarried  my 
parents  because  of  the  impediment  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  their  legal  marriage  in 
1824.  I  mention  these  personal  matters 
solely  to  show  that  it  is  tie  jure,  I  write 
of  the  great  Jesuit  missionary,  who  rarely 
ever  had  an  equal,  and  never  a  superior, 
either  as  a  man  of  charming,  entertaining 
manners  or  as  a  zealous  and  most  suc- 
cessful priest  of  God's  own  Church. 

Whence  the  Carberry  family  came,  or 
when,  to  this  country,  I  am  not  able  to 
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say,  but  there  was  a  tradition  rife  and 
generally  credited  hereabouts  in  my 
earlier  days  that  they  landed  first,  as  did 
my  paternal  ancestors,  in  New  Eng- 
land, but,  finding  the  elements  insalu- 
brious for  men  of  their  faith,  made  their 
way  in  an  open  boat  to  the  more  genial 
shores  of  Maryland,  and  settled  in  Beg- 
gar's Neck,  sometimes  called  New  Town, 
where  some  of  the  remains  of  the  fam- 
ily still  exist.  Two  brothers  and  a  sister 
of  Father  Carberry  moved  to  Washing- 
ton, and  became  prominent  there,  one 
of  the  brothers  having  been  made  mayor 
of  the  city.  The  sister  became  Mrs. 
Mattingly,  and  her  reputation  for  piety 
spread  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
country,  for  upon  her  was  performed 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  miracles  of 
the  century,  and  it  was  attested  by  the 
eminent  Dr.  Stone,  of  Washington,  her 
physician,  and  a  non-Catholic  in  religion, 
as  well  as  by  many  others  who  were 
present  at  its  performance.  There  was 
here  in  my  father's  house  a  pamphlet 
detailing  all  the  circumstances,  in  my 
young  manhood,  but  time,  the  destroyer 
of  so  many  precious  things,  has  placed 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  human  eyes,  very 
much  to  my  regret.  The  testimony 
going  to  establish  a  real  miracle,  without 
any  possibility  of  delusion  or  fraud,  was 
as  strong  and  convincing  as  was  ever 
produced  in  any  court  of  justice. 

It  was  due  to  the  public  spirit  and  anti- 
quarian instinct  of  Captain  Lewis  Carberry 
that  the  old  cannon  placed  by  the  first  set- 
tlers on  Fort  Point,  about  a  mile  below  St. 
Inigo's  House  for  the  protection  of  ot. 
Mary's  city  above,  were  saved  from  utter 
destruction  by  the  corroding  influence 
of  salt  water,  in  which  they  were  im- 
mersed. Owing  to  the  recession  of  the 
banks  of  St.  Mary's  River,  caused  by 
storms  and  high  tides,  the  cannon  had 
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been  left  on  the  river  flats,  a  hundred 
yards  and  more  from  the  shore.  Captain 
Carberry  set  to  work  with  great  energy  to 
redeem  the  old  relics  of  colonial  days, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  two  large  scows  and 
some  strong  chains  and  ropes,  managed 
to  float  them  to  high  land.  Some  of  the 
smaller  guns  were  set  up  as  bound  posts; 
one  was  presented  to  the  State  by  Father 
Carberry,  and  is  preserved  at  Annapolis, 
while  several  were  placed  in  the  yard  of 
St.  Inigo's,  as  silent  custodians  of  the 
place,  but,  several  years  ago,  were  taken 
from  their  first  home  on  these  shores 
and  transferred  to  Georgetown  College. 
And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  were  those 
dogs  of  war  allowed  for  a  century  and  a 
half  to  lie  imbedded  in  the  sand  and 
salt  water  ?  The  Spaniards  have  a  pro- 
verb as  well  as  ourselves:  "  Obra  de 
comum,  obra  de  ningun" — "everybody's 
work  is  nobody's,"  which  is  about  the 
only  explanation  I  am  able  to  give. 

While  I  was  a  resident  of  Baltimore 
city,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  one 
of  the  saddest  announcements  of  my  life 
was  the  following  from  a  friend  in  St. 
Mary's:  "P.  S. — As  I  write,  the  priest's 
house  is  burning  down — 9  o'clock  p.m., 
January  25,  1872."  The  old  manorial 
house  of  St.  Inigo's  burned  down! 
about  the  first  distant  object  my  youth- 
ful eyes  ever  rested  upon — where  I  had 
spent  so  many  pleasant  hours,  and  upon 
which  I  had  hoped  to  gaze  as  long  as 
sight  should  be  vouchsafed  to  me  on 
earth!  Its  cracked  and  charred  walls 
alone  remained,  a  sarcastic  reminder  of 
its  pristine  grandeur,  and  mourning 
memory,  all  unaided,  was  thrown  upon 
its  own  powers  to  recall  the  scenes  of 
youth,  early  manhood  and  mature  age. 
A  sickening  sight  the  old  blackened  walls 
presented  to  those  around  who  loved  the 
old  nlace,  entwined  around  which  were 
many  pleasant  memories,  the  lodging 
place  of  religion,  education,  refined  and 
profuse  hospitality.  And  it  is  sad  to 
think  of  the  many  rich  traditions,  unsaid 
and  unwritten,  that  have  been  buried 
with   their  custodians  in  the  humble 


graveyard  not  far  from  the  site  of  the 
extinct  mansion.  My  eyes  were  spared 
the  doleful  sight  of  the  ruins,  through 
every  sashless  window  or  other  aperture  of 
which  the  gentle  south  wind  drafted  with 
mournful  sound,  as  if  to  express  its  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  looked  on  and 
could  not  suppress  a  sigh,  mayhap  a 
tear,  over  the  devastation  the  relentless 
element  of  fire  had  wrought. 

In  a  few  short  weeks  the  massive  old 
walls  that  had  stood  the  shock  of  many 
thousands  of  storms  all  unmoved  and 
unshaken,  yielded  to  the  potent  blows 
of  pick  and  crowbar,  and  upon  their  hal- 
lowed foundation  arose  an  humble  struc- 
ture, which,  in  the  shadow  of  the  old 
mansion,  if  still  existing,  could  not  fail 
to  remind  one  of  a  cottage  and  castle. 
There  was  some  comfort  in  the  news 
which  reached  me  in  Baltimore  that  the 
old  Lord  Baltimore  council  table  had 
been  rescued  from  the  devouring  flames 
by  the  heroic  efforts  of  two  of  my  friends, 
James  and  Ignatius  Roach,  nephews  of 
Father  Combes,  S.J.  This  is  the  grand- 
est and  most  massive  table  I  ever  saw,  is 
oval  in  shape,  will  seat  comfortably 
eighteen  or  twenty  persons,  is  eminently 
social,  for  each  guest  around  it  is  in  full 
view  of  all  the  rest.  But  this  old  treas- 
ure was  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in 
the  land  of  the  sanctuary,  for  omnivorous 
Georgetown  was  anxious  for  its  posses- 
sion, and  succeeded  in  removing  it  from 
its  home  of  centuries. 

St.  Inigo's  Manor  was  originally  sur- 
veyed for  two  thousand  acres,  but  of  late, 
it  has  been  found  to  contain  only  some- 
thing over  eighteen  hundred  acres.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  St.  Inigo's 
Creek,  on  the  south  by  the  Potomac,  on 
the  west  by  St.  Mary's  River,  and  on 
the  east  by  Smith's  Creek.  Owing  to 
the  encroachment  of  the  Potomac  and 
St.  Mary's  rivers,  about  two  hundred 
acres  have  been  washed  away,  or  some- 
thing less  than  a  hundred  acres  in  a 
century.  The  trend  of  the  St.  Mary's 
River  is  north  and  south,  and  the  old 
manor  house  was  situated  on  the  north- 
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west  corner  of  the  estate,  upon  a  point  the  wall  of  modern  brick,  about  the  size 

that  juts  well  out  into  the  river,  and  its  of  an  ordinary  sheet  of  letter  paper.  The 

chief  front  was  towards  the  mouth  of  the  history  of  it,  as  told  me  by  old  people 

river,  so  that  one  in  a  boat  above  the  sixty  years  and  more  ago,  was  that,  dur- 

point,  could  see  the  mouth  of  the  river  ing  the   revolutionary  war  (Dunmore's 

through  the  two  main  doors,  when  thrown  war,  as  the  old  darkeys  called  it),  an 

open  during  pleasant  weather.  English  ship  was  at  anchor  off  Rose  Croft, 

The  mansion  was  of  English  birth,  the  and  a  cannon  was  fired  from  her,  pre- 

walls  being  very  thick  and  massive.   The  sumably  at  the  priest's  house,  and  the 

ground  floor  had  five  rooms.    Entering  ball  went  through  the  house,  about  four 

the  south  front,  you  came  to  a  hall, which  feet  from  the  ground.    Tradition  stated, 

led  to  the  pastor's  room  on  the  left,  and  that  the  priest  in  charge  had  risen  from 

to  the  assistant's  on  the  right.   On  cross-  his  bed  and  was  in  the  act  of  dressing, 

ing  it,  you  were  in  the  grand  parlor  or  when  the  crash  came,  but  that  he  would 

reception  room,  and  in  front,  the  north  unquestionably  have  been  killed,  had  he 

entrance  door  was  before  you.    A  door  been  still  upon  his  bed.    How  much  of 

leading  from  the  left  of  the  large  room,  truth  there  was  in  the  tradition.  I  am  un- 

was  the  Bishop's  apartment  and  from  the  able  to  say,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about 

right  there  was  another  leading  into  the  the  patch  work  in  the  wall,  for  I  have 

ordinary  dining  room.    The  central  or  seen  and  had  my  hand  upon  it.    I  have 

main  room  was  an  elegant  one,  and  must  read  somewhere  in  my  college  days,  I 

have  been  twenty-four  feet  square,  with  think  in  Tacitus,  the  aphorism  " proprium 

high  ceiling.  From  the  north  front,  there  humani  ingenii  est,  odisse  quern  laescris" 

was  a  superb  view  of  the  upper  St.  Mary's,  and  as  England  had  done  much  injury  to 

historic  Rose  Croft,  Porto  Bello  and  old  the  Jesuits,  that  was  good  cause  to  hate 

St.  Mary's  City,  where  Leonard  Calvert  them. 

made  his  first  permanent  settlement,  and  Ah  me  !  if  I  could  know  that  my 
where  the  first  genuine  seed  of  religious  readers  could  enjoy  half  the  pleasure  I 
freedom  was  planted  in  the  New  World,  should  experience  in  writing  what  I  have 
and  from  thence,  in  post-revolutionary  seen  and  heard  in  this  old  home  of  the 
times,  was  transplanted  in  every  portion  good  Jesuits,  I  could  turn  off  a  volume 
of  the  United  States.  May  it  be  propa-  of  ponderous  size,  so  replete  with  interest 
gated  in  every  soil  and  clime,  until  every  that  none  could  put  it  down  without  a 
citizen  of  the  world  shall  be  able  to  lie  sigh  when  the  end  should  be  reached, 
down  in  its  shade,  and  thank  God  for  But  alas  !  those  who  knew  the  great  and 
this  great  manifestation  of  His  mercy  to  good  men  who  used  to  assemble  there  in 
mankind  !  my  early  days,  and  with  whom  I  used  to 
The  roof  of  the  old  house  was  quadri-  associate,  are,  with  here  and  there  an 
lateral  and  very  much  peaked,  with  four  exception,  resting  in  their  graves,  await- 
tall  chimneys  piercing  it, standing  like  four  ing  the  summons  for  the  resurrection  of 
grim  sentinels  in  their  helmets  square,  all  humanity.  And  how  can  the  young, 
ever  on  duty  "semper  idem ,"  in  calm  or  in  the  modern,  take  interest  in  reading  of 
the  midst  of  tempest  and  storm.  Its  men  they  never  saw,  unless  perchance,  a 
tout  ensemble  was  unique  and  very  strik-  limner  of  the  marvellous  powers  of  a 
ing  in  appearance,  and  no  pilgrim  to  the  Father  Merrick  could  be  found  to  depict 
Mecca  of  religious  freedom,  two  or  three  them  in  such  real,  living  colors  that  they 
miles  higher  up  the  river,  or  travellers  of  would  be  vivified  to  mortal  eye  and  re- 
business  or  pleasure,  could  ever  pass  it  by  appear  in  the  beauty  of  their  piety  or  the 
without  wishing  to  learn  something  of  its  resplendent  grandeur  of  their  genius, 
history.  Very  close  on  the  right  of  the  Who  in  reading  his  too  short  life  of  the 
north  door,  there  was  a  square  place  in  admirable  Cheverus  has  not  felt  there 
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was  an  irony  in  the  fate,  which  caused  hear  him,  who  could  get  standing  room, 
him  to  be  born  too  late  in  the  century  to  and  enjoyed  his  words  of  wisdom  and  piety 
have  ever  met  and  known  a  character,  — the  emanations  of  his  "barnyard" 
such  as  he  has,  with  evident  justice,  sense,  delivered  from  his  roomy  old  arm 
awarded  to  the  great  Cardinal  Cheverus,  chair,  in  words  befitting  the  rural  congre- 
who,  beyond  question,  did  more  to  gation  of  rapt  hearers.  He  was  a  most 
paralyze  Puritan  bigotry,  emphasize  true  captivating  conversationalist,  full  of  love 
Christian  charity,  and  place  the  light  of  for  all,  and  had  the  keenest  sense  of  harm- 
real  religion  so  high,  that  all  could  gaze  less  wit  and  humor.  His  good  nature 
upon  it  and  admire  its  beauty,  if  not  fairly  beamed  from  his  big  cheery  face  and 
gifted  with  the  grace  to  embrace  and  expressive  eye,  and  when  he  laughed  his 
utilize  it.  rotund  form  seemed  to  enjoy  it  from  *  *  tip 
But,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  to  toe."  In  his  humor  he  was  exceed- 
satire  of  Fate,  was  it  permitted  that  I  should  ingly  pleasant,  but  in  his  serious  moments 
know  well,  one  of  the  great  successors  to  he  fascinated  all  by  his  great  display  of 
the  great  Cheverus,  Bishop  Fenwick.  His  knowledge,  and  his  off-hand  manner  of 
friends,  and  they  were  legion,  used  to  play-  delivering  sledge-hammer  blows  to  every - 
fully  call  him  Boston's  Big  Bishop  Ben,  thing  that  stood  in  the  way  of  truth  and 
which  I  would  like  to  amend  by  inserting  religion.  He  had  no  feints  or  fancy  passes, 
after  Boston,  the  word  "brainy,"  for  he  was  no  surplusage  of  language,  but  believed 
eminently  entitled  to  this  addition  to  his  in  the  idea  of  " pondus  non  numeric" 
almost  Spanish  length  of  name.  Some-  and  delivered  himself,  to  use  a  modern 
body  wrote  "  sweet  swan  of  Avon,  what  phrase,  right  from  the  shoulder, 
a  sight  it  were,  to  see  thee  in  our  waters,"  I  well  remember,  when  a  young  man, 
and  I  will  remark  of  the  good  Bishop  of  fresh  from  college — the  old  Sulpician 
the  many  B's,  what  an  unspeakable  delight  College  of  St.  Mary's,  Baltimore — being 
it  was  for  us  favored  ones,  to  have  him  in  present  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
our  midst  every  Summer  or  two  to  spend  telling  of  some  of  his  experience  with  the 
some  weeks  with  his  intimate  and  loved  great  Orestes  Brownson,  during  the  period 
friend,  Father  Carberry.  He  was  "to  when  this  man  of  mighty  intellect  was 
the  manner  born,"  his  place  of  birth  hav-  wrestling  with  pride,  doubt  and  the  devil, 
ing  been  in  a  locality  known  as  the  in  which  he  was  victor,  and  found  rest  in 
"Beaver  Dams,"  three  or  four  miles  the  bosom  of  the  one  holy  Church.  They 
north  of  our  county  seat,  Leonardtown.  had  met  repeatedly,  he  said,  and  dis- 
He  used  to  say,  when  some  one  would  cussed  many  tenets  of  religion,  and  a 
greet  him  and  express  pleasure  at  seeing  heavy  strain  it  was  upon  his  reserved 
him  here  again,  "  Yes,  and  it  is  a  very  powers,  to  stand  up  before  such  a  doughty 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  and  antagonist.  One  day  he  called,  and  after 
talk  over  old  times  and  people  ;  besides,  some  brief  preliminary  remarks,  he  an- 
I  find  it  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  nounced  that  he  was  ready  to  subscribe-to 
my  health  and  weight  to  come  back  to  old  Catholic  doctrine  in  everything,  with  one 
principles,  hog  and  hominy  !  "  Now,  it  exception,  which,  I  think,  was  the  neces- 
must  be  made  known  to  those  who  never  sity  of  baptism  for  salvation.  I  am  quite 
saw  him,  that  his  weight,  when  he  reached  sure  that  it  was  some  dogma,  the  accept- 
here  from  Boston  and  beans,  could  not  ance  of  which  would  involve  a  possible 
have  been  an  ounce  short  of  three  hun-  separation  for  all  eternity,  from  many 
dred  pounds,  and  what  it  was  after  in-  loved  on^s,  who  had  gone  to  the  other 
dulginginhis  "  first  principles"  for  several  world,  and  for  him  to  acquiesce  in  it,  would 
weeks,  it  would  be  hard  to  conjecture.  appear  like  a  voluntary  separation  on  his 
He  always  preached  in  the  little  parish  part,  from  them  for  ever.  He  wished  the 
church  on  Sunday,  and  all  crowded  in  to  Bishop  to  yield  this  one  point  of  differ- 
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ence,  and  allow  him  to  join  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  this,  of  course,  was  refused. 
He  seemed  to  grow  testy  under  this  denial 
of  what  he  considered  a  mild  and  reas- 
onable request,  and  replied  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  was  illiberal  and  arbitrary, 
heartless  and  unprogressive.  The  Bishop 
in  telling  this  remarked,  "  Now  was  my 
supreme  moment,  and  I  rose,  as  best  I 
could,  to  meet  the  crisis,  remarking,  '  Mr. 
Brownson,  what  you  say  about  the  Church 
may  be  true  to  the  letter,  but  I  trust  you 
will  not  censure  me  for  it,  but  blame  the 
God- Man  who  made  it,  and  sealed  its 
foundation  with  His  precious  blood,  for 
the  redemption  of  mankind.'  M  This 
reply,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  shock  the 
great  intellectual  giant  as  a  piece  of  pro- 
fanity, but,  when  the  true  import  and 
logical  force  of  the  speech  struck  his  mind, 
the  buckler  fell  from  his  arm,  the  lance 
from  his  hand,  and  he  yielded  to  superior 
force — not  the  power  of  mind  over  mind, 
but  to  the  force  of  heaven-descended 
truth,  as  Saul  did  to  the  heavenly  beam 
that  blinded  and  cast  him  to  the  earth. 
Each  of  them  arose  from  the  unequal  con- 
flict, purified  and  enlightened — each 
fought  valorously  for  the  same  grand  old 
Church  till  the  end  of  his  earthly  career, 
and,  while  one  gained  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom at  Rome,  the  other,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  wears  now  the 
crown  of  a  saint  in  heaven.  And  the 
good  Bishop  Ben,  long  since  consigned  to 
the  tomb,  who  can  doubt,  after  his  long 
life  of  labor  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
about  his  being  in  blissful  repose  ?  Truly 
has  the  city  of  Boston  been  blessed  with 
faithful,  zealous,  able  prelates,  and  of 
course,  as  a  natural  sequence,  dearly  be- 
loved by  her  people,  including  many  out- 
side the  Catholic  fold. 

In  connection  with  Boston,  I  trust  my 
readers  will  not  become  impatient  if  I  re- 
late what  seemed  at  the  time,  about  the 
year  1855,  a  remarkable  prophecy.  The 
prognosticator  was  Father  Stonestreet,  at 
one  time  President  of  Georgetown  Col- 
lege. He  was  on  a  visit  to  my  father, 
while  sojourning  for  a  time  at  St.  Inigo's, 


and  seated  in  a  room  adjoining  this, 
wherein  I  am  writing,  was  talking  of  Yan- 
kee people  and  their  singular  methods  of 
amusing  themselves,  sometimes  by  burn- 
ing down  a  convent,  sometimes  by  riding 
an  unoffending  priest  on  a  rail,  and  then 
again,  by  converting  a  church,  erected  for 
the  worship  of  the  living  God,  into  a  bon- 
fire, as  St.  Augustine's,  the  charred, 
smoked  ruins  of  which,  with  the  memor- 
able words  above  the  door,  were  shown 
me  by  a  Quaker  cousin,  during  the  Easter 
holidays  in  the  year  1844.  He  observed 
to  my  father,  "  Colonel,  speaking  of  Bos- 
ton, I  will  make  you  a  prophecy,  which 
will  likely  cause  you  to  smile  and  tax  your 
belief  in  my  power  of  prescience  beyond 
proper  limits,  but  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  in  forty  or  fifty  years  hence,  Boston 
will  be  a  Catholic  city." 

He  spoke  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a 
man  invested  from  on  high  with  the  power 
of  prophecy,  and  for  all  I  know,  he  really 
was  thus  endowed.  Sure  enough,  my 
father  smiled  and  shook  his  head  with  a 
look  of  "  non  constat" — I  don't  see  it, 
while  I  felt  a  downright  pity  for  so  clever 
a  man  and  learned,  to  allow  his  wishes  to 
run  away  with  his  judgment.  Shade  of 
good  Father  Stonestreet,  I  make  a  hum- 
ble apology  for  my  youthful  folly  and  lack 
of  faith  in  your  predictive  powers  !  After 
the  laugh  was  ended  that  this  reach  into 
the  future  occasioned,  Father  Stonestreet 
resumed  by  saying,  "  Now,  Colonel,  you 
will  be  naturally  curious  to  know  my 
reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  within  me,  and 
I  will  explain.  There  is,  at  this  time,  a 
pretty  good  contingent  of  the  Irish  race 
in  Boston,  and  these  people  have  lots  of 
children — all  the  way  from  five  to  fifteen 
and  more,  the  greater  part  of  which  grow 
up  to  be  men  and  women.  Now,  the 
native  Yankee,  witlvrare  exceptions,  never 
has  more  than  two  children,  for  they  do 
not  want  their  wealth  divided  up  into 
many  portions.  You  remember  the  old 
sum  of  the  blacksmith,  who  charged  a 
cent  for  the  first  nail  he  drove  in  a  shoe, 
the  amount  to  be  douoled  each  time,  till 
the  horse  was  finished  off  all  around,  and 
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you  have  not  forgotten  the  fact  that  when 
he  went  to  figuring  up  his  bill,  there  was 
not  room  enough  on  the  door  of  his  shop 
to  run  out  the  amount.  Now  work  the 
population  problem  by  the  same  rule,  and 
you  will  see  how,  in  the  time  limit  I  have 
named,  Boston  will  be  a  Catholic  city. ' ' 
This  was  the  occasion  of  a  laugh  all 
around,  and  while  Father  S.  joined  in  it, 
he  persisted  to  the  last,  that  he  honestly 
believed  that  what  he  had  predicted 
would  be  crystallized  into  a  hard  fact. 
For  several  years  past  I  have  seen  the 
statement  going  the  rounds  of  the  secular 
press,  that  not  only  had  Boston  been 
Romanized,  but  the  rest  of  New  England 
as  well. 

God's  ways  are  not  scrutable  to  the 
eyes  of  mortals,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  met  men  who  thought  they  were, 
and  that  they  understood  them,  and  very 
momentous  consequences  have  unexpect- 
edly evolved  from  events  that  were  little 
dreamed  of  by  those  who  brought  them 
about.  The  cruel  and  incredulous  Jews 
nailed  to  the  cross  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God,  and  thus  was  consummated  the 
redempiion  of  mankind,  and  their  malice 
and  vindictiveness fully  satisfied.  Tyranny 
and  vile  religious  persecution  in  a  harsh 
age,  drove  many  millions  from  the  fair 
Isle  converted  to  the  faith  by  St.  Patrick, 


and  as  a  result,  these  exiles  from  their 
God-granted  home  have  been  scattered 
over  the  known  world,  carrying  with  them 
the  seed  of  the  Church,  just  as  the  mod- 
est bee,  who  is  obliged  to  wander  afar 
from  his  home  in  search  of  sustenance 
from  undiscovered  flowers,  fertilizes  by 
the  germs  it  carries  upon  its  body  every 
imperfect  bloom  that  comes  within  its 
range  and  contact.  Thus  does  it  indirectly 
and  unconsciously  multiply,  to  an  im- 
mense extent,  the  products  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  upon  which  so  many  of  God's 
creatures  feed  and  are  sustained,  while 
they  themselves  extract  honey  from  the 
fruit  they  have,  as  it  may  be  said,  created 
by  their  own  active  industry.  To  run  the 
parallel  still  farther,  let  us  think  of  the 
many  thousands  of  others  who  have  de- 
rived benefit  from  the  labors  of  the  poor 
Irish,  who  have  been  obliged  to  struggle 
for  theirs  and  their  children's  support  in 
the  wilds  of  distant  lands. 

Pardon  this  digression,  which  is  very 
foreign  to  my  original  purpose.  The 
traveller  upon  a  great  highway  is  often  in- 
duced to  diverge  from  his  course  by  the 
enticements  of  the  fruit  and  flora  that  are 
visible  on  the  wayside  as  he  passes  along, 
while  he  who  follows  may  find  such 
deviations  tedious  if  by  chance  his  tastes 
vary  from  those  of  his  precursor. 


AT  ASSISI. 

By  H.  G.  Smith. 

\AINT  of  my  love,  I  knew  thee  in  the  days 

)       When  hope  was  strong,  and  all  the  pensive  story 

Of  life  untold  ;  the  glad  unconscious  glory 
Of  youth  within  me  echoed  to  thy  praise. 
I  loved  thee,  and  I  dearly  longed  to  gaze 

Upon  thy  land  from  that  still  promontory, 

That  holy  height,  that  lifteth  against  the  hoary, 
The  melancholy  hills,  as  if  to  raise 
A  sign  towards  heaven,  thy  triumphant  shrine, 

Thy  flowered  tomb.    I  feel  the  quick  tears  start, 

For  thou  hast  led  me  to  this  holy  spot, 
And  all  the  joy,  the  sweetness  that  was  mine, 
Long  lost  in  pain,  for  love  of  thee  my  heart, 

To  God  anew  resigneth  grieving  not. 
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By  P.  J.  Coleman. 


HROUGH  the  olives  in  the  garden 
Who  is  this  that  maketh  way, 


Past  affrighted  watch  and  warden 
At  the  dawning  of  the  day  ? 

Joy!  Angelic  hosts  attendant 

From  the  cave  the  rock  have  rolled, 

And  in  majesty  resplendent 
Jesus  cometh  aureoled. 

At  His  feet  the  lily  blanches, 

Ruby-hearted  breaks  the  rose, 
And  the  olive's  silv'ry  branches 

Bend  in  worship  as  He  goes. 
Tribute  to  His  power  eternal 

All  its  spice  the  garden  grants, 
And  the  vine  in  beauty  vernal 

Maketh  mute  obeisance. 

Where  are  now  the  rod  and  lictor  ? 

Where  the  Roman  and  his  scourge  ? 
Life  o'er  death  is  Lord  and  Victor, 

Swells  the  paean  o'er  the  dirge. 
O'er  His  dark  sepulchral  prison 

Hear  the  hymn  that  rings  in  pride — 
"Alleluia!  Christ  is  risen ! 

Glory  to  the  Crucified!" 

Rood  of  Calvary  that  borest 

Jesus  in  His  agony, 
(Happy  tree!  Oh,  happy  forest 

That  did  nourish  such  a  tree!) 
Erst  a  sign  of  degradation, 

Henceforth  by  the  blood  divine 
Shed  on  thee  for  man's  salvation 

Thou  shalt  be  redemption's  sign. 

Oh!  by  all  His  dereliction, 

By  the  thorns  that  pierced  His  head, 
By  His  bitter  crucifixion 

And  His  blood  for  sinners  shed, 
Loosed  at  last  from  death's  dark  prison, 

Ransomed  by  His  precious  love, 
May  we  share  His  glory  risen, 

With  the  blessed  saints  above! 
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SOME  UNKNOWN  ARTISTS. 


By  ff.  D. 


(  Continued. ) 


THE  Church  following  the  example  of 
Christ,  her  founder,  draws  on 
all  nature  to  help  her  to  do 
honor  to  God.  The  wax  of  the 
bee  forms  her  light  for  the 
Holy  Sacrifice ;  the  flax  of  the  field 
drapes  her  altar  and  enfolds  the  Sacred 
Species  ;  the  silk  of  the  worm  clothes  the 
ministers  of  her  Sacraments  ;  bread  and 
wine,  the  universal  food  and  drink,  are 
for  the  divine  mysteries  themselves  ;  and 
on  festal  days,  she  allows  the  flowers  to 
shed  their  fragrance  in  the  presence  of 
their  Creator  and  their  Lord. 

We  have  seen  that  in  like  manner, 
the  artists  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  sought 
with  brush  and  chisel  to  make  the  beau- 
ties of  creation  subserve  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  temples  of  the  ever  living 
God,  for  the  drawing  of  souls,  through 
the  senses  to  a  holy  life.  In  the  present 
article,  the  writer  would  speak  first  of  a 
Jesuit  who  painted  flowers,  almost  ex- 
clusively, and  in  a  manner  so  exquisite 
and  life-like,  as  to  have  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Flower- Angel. 

Daniel  Segers,  or  Seghers,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  always  a  Jesuit.  While 
still  a  child  scarcely  out  of  his  frocks, 
whenever  he  met  a  Jesuit,  he  would  point 
at  him  and  say,  *  'That  is  what  I  am  going 
to  be,M  and  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he 
entered  a  novitiate  of  the  Society.  He 
was  born  in  1590,  and  was  the  brother 
of  Gerard  Segers,  born  in  1589,  who 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  historical  painters,  and  whose 
famous  Elevation  of  the  Cross  was  painted 
for  the  Jesuit  church  in  Antwerp,  the 
native  city  of  the  two  brothers. 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason, 
Daniel  was  remarkable  for  his  delicate 
chasteness  of  soul,  and  probably  it  was 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  modelled  his 


life  after  that  of  St.  Aloysius,  that  he 
was  drawn  so  early  in  years  to  the  Society. 
During  his  novitiate,  his  superiors  noted 
his  passion  for  depicting  flowers,  and 
they  placed  him  under  the  instruction  of 
John  Brenghel,  an  artist  who  was  famed 
for  his  flower  pieces  and  landscapes  ;  but 
not  long,  for  Segers  having  given  promise 
of  outshining  his  master,  it  was  decided 
to  send  him  for  instruction  to  Rome, 
where  his  brother  Gerard  was  then  sta- 
tioned. 

On  his  way  to  the  Eternal  City,  Segers 
observed  carefully  the  flowers,  fruits, 
plants,  and  insects  peculiar  to  each  place, 
"all  of  which  he  accurately  designed  and 
transferred  to  his  portfolio,  so  that,"  as 
Spooner  relates,  "on  his  return  to  Flan- 
ders he  had  an  abundant  supply  of 
beautiful  objects  for  his  future  composi- 
tions. ' '  Wincklemann  states  that  during 
his  residence  in  Rome,  Segers  diligently 
studied  everything  that  could  contribute 
to  his  own  particular  branch  of  the  art  of 
painting,  and  the  improvement  he  made 
proves  that  a  sojourn  in  that  metropolis 
of  art  is  beneficial  to  every  painter,  what- 
ever be  the  department  to  which  he  de- 
votes himself. 

It  was  while  he  was  studying  in  Italy 
that  the  event  occurred  which  gave  birth 
to  a  story  related  of  a  picture  of  Segers 
called  "The  Roses  of  the  Bees."  While 
painting  a  bunch  of  roses  in  the  garden 
of  the  Roman  villa  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  he  was  called  from  his  easel,  and 
on  his  return  with  a  party  of  visitors  who 
wished  to  observe  his  work,  he  found 
his  picture  attacked  by  a  swarm  of  bees, 
and  it  was  only  after  the  industrious 
honey-gatherers  had  paid  him  marked 
attention,  that  he  was  able  to  rescue  his 
painting. 

Segers  returned  to  Antwerp  in  161 5, 
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and  from  that  time  until  his  death  at  the  liancy  of  color  any  other  production  of 

ripe  age  of  seventy,  in  1660,  he  was  the  kind. 

occupied  in  painting  flower-pieces  for  Kings  and  princes  eagerly  sought  alter 
the  decoration  of  the  public  edifices  of  the  pictures  of  Segers,  among  them  the 
his  native  city,  for  numerous  churches  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  by  no  means 
throughout  Europe,  and  occasionally  for  partial  to  the  Society, 
individual  persons.  His  works  are  very  This  prince  sent  Boschaert,  his  princi- 
rare  and  valuable  ;  the  demand  for  them  pal  painter,  to  visit  the  Jesuit  that  he 
has  caused  them  to  be  largely  imitated,  might  study  his  methods  of  painting,  and 
and  many  are  attributed  to  him  which  that  he  might  endeavor  to  get  a  flower- 
are  totally  unworthy  of  his  brush.  That  piece  by  him.  Segers  freely  exhibited 
the  works  of  an  artist  whose  productions  his  methods  to  the  Hollander,  who  after- 
were  almost  innumerable,  are  now  wards  profited  much  by  the  instructions 
rare,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  dis-  he  received,  and  painted  two  of  his 
.  persion  of  the  Society  in  the  eighteenth  choicest  works  for  presentation  to  the 
century,  when  their  libraries  and  collec-  prince  in  the  name  of  the  Society.  Ac- 
tions of  art  were  scattered  ;  and  to  the  cording  to  Spooner,  the  Prince  repaid 
sanguinary  revolution  that  speedily  the  gift  munificently.  Wray  says  that  a 
followed,  when  so  much  that  was  beau ti-  silver  chalice,  beautifully  chased,  was 
ful  and  of  good  repute  fell  a  prey  to  the  sent  to  the  Society  in  return  for  the  pic- 
fury  of  an  unreasoning  populace.  tures.  But  a  German  writer,  Lichten- 
All  authorities  on  art  agree  that  Segers  thai,  states,  "the  Prince  intended  a 
painted  flower-pieces,  elegantly  and  taste-  handsome  gift  for  Father  Segers,  but  cir- 
fully  composed,  "executed  with  a  bril-  cumstances  prevented  its  transmission." 
liancy,  variety  and  beauty  that  rivalled  The  truth  amid  these  conflicting  state- 
nature. "  His  usual  manner  of  disposing  ments,  is  contained,  probably,  in  the 
of  his  subjects  was  in  garlands  or  festoons,  archives  of  the  Society, 
twining  round  elegant  vases  of  mar-  The  last  work  of  this  great  master  of 
ble,  on  which  were  often  represented  his-  flower-painting,  was  a  vase  of  lilies  and  a 
torical  subjects  by  the  most  distinguished  vase  of  roses,  to  be  placed  in  panels  on 
masters,  many  of  them  by  Rubens,  either  side  of  a  tabernacle.  He  was 
"  His  pencil,"  says  Spooner,  "  was  then  in  his  seventieth  year,  but  it  is  said 
light,  his  touch  free  and  delicate,  and  his  that  he  never  excelled  these  paintings, 
flowers  have  all  the  freshness  and  bloom  save  in  the  offering  of  flowers  he  made  to 
of  nature,  sparkling  with  dew-drops.  He  our  Lady,  around  the  picture  painted  by 
particularly   excelled  in  depicting  lilies  Rubens. 

and  roses.  His  tints  are  transparent  and  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was, 
natural,  and  the  insects  and  butterflies  on  a  festival  day,  passing  by  a  young 
he  introduced  among  the  flowers  appeared  scholastic,  who  greeted  him  with  "Hap- 
as  perfect  as  life."  py  feast !  M  "  May  your  whole  life  be 
The  masterpiece  of  Segers  came  to  be  as  happy  as  mine  has  been,  and  may  you 
painted  in  this  manner.  Rubens  was  be  as  holy  as  I  ought  to  be,"  he  re- 
asked  to  paint  a  picture  of  our  Lady  and  sponded.  In  his  humility,  he  was  all  un- 
the  Infant  Saviour  for  the  Church  of  conscious  of  his  deservedly  widespread 
the  Society  of  Antwerp,  the  picture  to  be  reputation  for  holiness, 
surrounded  by  flowers.  This  he  agreed  John  Philip  van  Thielen,  Lord  of 
to  do  with  the  proviso  that  Segers  paint  Cowenberg,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  flowers.  Segers  consented  to  do  the  painters  of  flowers,  was  a  pupil  of 
this,  and  his  work  represents  a  garland  Father  Segers.  "  He  composed  his  sub  - 
of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  that  is  jects  in  the  manner  of  his  master,  and 
said  to  surpass  in  naturalness  and  bril-  his  pictures  are  highly  finished,  though 
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less  brilliant  and  spirited  than  those  of 
his  instructor,"  say  Spooner  and  others. 

Like  St.  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  the  one  who  has  been 
chosen  next  to  illustrate  the  portion  of 
the  vast  field  of  Jesuit  enterprise  in  art, 
glanced  at  in  these  pages,  had  been  in 
early  life  a  soldier.  II  Borgognone  is  his 
acquired  name,  and  in  art  he  is  known 
only  under  this  appellation,  as  Allegri  is 
known  only  as  Correggio,  and  so  with 
Fra  Angelico  and  a  great  number  of 
other  artists.  He  was  born  at  St.  Hip- 
poly  te  in  Franche-Compt£,  in  162 1,  and 
his  Christian  and  surname  are  Jacopo 
Cortese.  Like  Daniel  Segers,  he  had  a 
brother  a  painter,  one  Guglielmo  Corte'se, 
younger,  and  as  an  artist  inferior  to  him- 
self. His  father  also  was  an  artist,  but 
of  no  reputation,  but  from  him  he  learned 
the  elements  of  design. 

The  romantic  stories  related  of  the  life 
of  II  Borgognone  by  American  and  En- 
glish authors,  will  be  omitted  here,  be- 
cause of  their  improbable  and  contra- 
dictory character.  In  particular,  we 
must  reject  altogether  their  highly 
wrought  accounts  of  his  entrance  into  the 
Society.  The  truth  is,  that  those  not  of 
the  faith  appear  not  to  be  able  to  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  one  giving  up  all 
things,  out  of  a  motive  of  pure  love,  to 
serve  God,  nor  have  they  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  religious  life,  and  least 
of  all  in  what  the  life  of  a  Jesuit  consists. 
Therefore,  to  confine  ourselves  to  au- 
thenticated facts,  the  following  brief 
statement  will  suffice. 

While  still  but  little  more  than  a  boy, 
II  Borgognone  was  compelled  by  the 
poverty  of  his  parents,  to  go  to  Milan  to 
seek  a  livelihood.  There  he  fell  in  with 
a  French  officer,  who  offered  him  in- 
ducements to  enter  the  army.  He  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  arms  for  some 
years,  and  while  thus  engaged,  exercised 
such  skill  in  designing  as  he  had  learned 
from  his  father,  and  which  his  natural 
talent  improved,  by  making  designs  of 
the  marches,  attacks  and  battles  he  wit- 
nessed.   Having  acquired  a  small  capital 


by  his  efforts  at  drawing,  he  left  the 
army  and  proceeded  to  Bologna,  where 
he  was  much  helped  by  the  instructions 
of  Guido,  who  advised  him  to  journey  to 
Rome  whither  his  brother,  Guglielmo 
Cortese,  had  already  gone.  It  was  while 
in  Rome  that  he  entered  the  Society,  the 
true  story  of  which  proceeding  is  a  very 
prosaic  one.  He  had  been  of  a  pious 
disposition  from  his  youth  up,  attached 
to  his  family,  helping  them  in  their  ne- 
cessities, and  it  was  to  his  kindness  and 
instruction  that  Guglielmo  Cortese  owed 
his  successes  in  life.  Always  well-dis- 
posed to  the  Society  and  believing  that 
therein  he  could  best  serve  God,  he 
applied  for  admission  among  its  mem- 
bers, was  told  to  make  a  retreat  of 
decision,  and  was  finally  admitted  to  his 
probation.  Nothing  very  sensational 
about  this,  but  usually  truth  is  less 
strange  than  fiction.  Or  perhaps  the 
truth  in  this  case  is  stranger,  for  what 
is  more  wonderful  than  the  ways  of  God 
with  man  ? 

In  painting,  II  Borgognone  followed 
no  school;  his  genius  being  of  a  supreme 
order,he  rather  created one,in  onebranch 
of  his  art  about  to  be  spoken  of,  excell- 
ing all  who  have  gone  before  or  come 
after  him.  His  first  pictures  were  painted 
for  the  Gesu  at  Rome,  one  being  the 
Massacre  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  the  other 
the  Three  Kings  bringing  their  gifts  to 
the  Infant  Saviour,  and  these  two  paint- 
ings remain  among  the  masterpieces  of 
the  Eternal  City.  About  the  same  time 
he  painted  St.  Mary  Magdalene  at  the 
feet  of  Christ,  for  the  Church  of  St. 
Martha,  also  in  Rome.  But  II  Borgog- 
none' s  natural  inclination  was  for  battle- 
pieces,  and  he  applied  himself  to  this 
department  of  art,  which,  according  to 
Lanzi,  de  Castro,  Spooner  and  numer- 
ous other  authorities,  "  he  has  carried  to 
a  degree  of  perfection  unequalled  before 
or  since  his  time. ' '  His  success  was  so 
great  that  Michael  Angelo  Cerquozzi, 
called  la  Battaglia,  because  of  his  fine 
battle-pieces,  and  a  rival  of  II  Borgognone, 
was  not  at  all  backward  in  proclaiming 
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his  merits  and  acknowledging  his  super- 
iority. 

II  Borgognone*  s  battle-pieces  represent 
scriptural  scenes,  St.  Louis  in  the  Cru- 
sades, the  triumph  of  St.  Henry  and 
like  subjects,  and  in  the  judgment  of 
Spooner,  "are  composed  with  a  fire  and 
vigor  peculiar  to  himself;  his  pencil  is 
light  and  free,  and  his  executions  exceed- 
ingly rapid  ;  his  figures  and  horses  are 
drawn  with  the  greatest  spirit. ' '  Lanzi 
says,  "in  beholding  his  pictures  we  seem 
to  hear  the  shouts  of  war,  the  neighing 
of  the  horses,  and  the  cries  of  the 
wounded."  Four  of  his  best  pictures 
are  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence, 
ravished  from  the  temples  for  which  they 
were  made.  One  of  his  pictures  merits 
a  particular  description. 

Everyone  who  has  read  the  Exercises 
of  St.  Ignatius,  or  made  a  Retreat  given 
by  a  Father  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  knows 
the  parable  of  the  Two  Standards.  This 
parable  U  Borgognone  immortalized  on 
canvas  in  a  superb  painting,  in  which, 
where  every  object  is  powerfully  depicted, 
is  portrayed  in  an  almost  superhuman 
manner,  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter, 
the  soul  over  the  flesh. 

A  broad  plain  is  represented  extend- 
ing to  the  horizon,  unbroken  by  eleva- 
tion or  growth  of  any  kind,  so  that  the 
sky  forms  the  only  background.  On  this 
plain  is  arrayed  the  army,  horse  and  foot 
soldiers  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and 
the  hosts  of  the  King  of  Heaven,  under 
the  banner  of  the  Cross.  Satan  is  seated 
on  a  magnificent  black  charger,  and  is 
clad  in  a  cuirass  brilliant  with  jewels,  a 
scarlet  velvet  mantle  richly  gemmed, 
hanging  from  his  shoulder.  The  charger 
rears,  and  the  points  of  the  crown  of 
Satan,  as  it  falls,  are  caught  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun  rising  behind  the  Christian 
hosts,  and  they  emit  fiery  sparks.  The 
face  of  Satan  is  of  a  beauty  entirely 
material,  scornful,  and  overcast  with  a 
hopeless  despair  that  terrifies  the  on- 
looker. II  Borgognone  has  been  careful 
to  represent  the  army  of  Satan  as  com- 
posed of  youth  and  age  in  every  degree 


of  beauty  and  gracefulness,  but  always  of 
a  kind  debased  and  grossly  material, 
having  in  mind,  no  doubt,  that  sin  comes 
with  smiles  and  in  gay  apparel  to  hide  its 
vileness  from  the  soul  it  would  betray. 
The  army  of  Satan  is  made  to  appear 
more  a  part  of  the  earth  than  the  flowers 
springing  up  where  stand  the  Christian 
hosts,  more  earthly  even  than  the  blasted 
weeds  and  thistles  trampled  on  by  the 
hoofs  of  Satan's  charger.  A  youth  is 
shown  as  leaving  the  ranks  of  Satan's 
hordes,  to  join  the  Christian  warriors;  he 
has  cast  aside  a  hauberk  of  golden  mail, 
showing  himself  clad  beneath  with  a 
wretched  garment  foul  with  vermin,  fig- 
urative of  the  detestableness  of  vice. 

The  King  of  Heaven  is  portrayed  with 
a  face  of  ineffable  love  and  beauty,  bear- 
ing aloft  the  Standard  of  the  Cross, 
snowy  white,  the  cross  of  another  degree 
of  whiteness,  scintillating  with  a  diamond 
light.  His  white  robe  touches  without 
sweeping  the  earth,  and  though  His  feet 
press  the  flowers  on  which  He  stands, 
they  are  not  broken  on  their  tiny  stalks, 
but  bend  to  receive  what  is  evidently  an 
airy  weight.  He  is  encompassed  by  a 
host  of  male  and  female  forms,  vested  in 
figurative  robes  of  white,  blue,  crimson, 
and  purple,  all  of  a  delicate  texture. 
The  general  effect  of  the  Christian  host 
is  that  of  light  and  buoyancy,  tempered 
with  a  dignity,  unsevere  and  mild.  That 
of  Satan's  army,  is  one  of  darkness, 
heavy  and  oppressive. 

The  middle  space  of  the  painting  is  oc- 
cupied with  a  battling  troop  of  Christians 
and  a  horde  of  Satan's  followers.  Every- 
where the  Christians  are  succoring  the 
wounded  trampled  with  spurning  foot  by 
the  world's  disciples.  In  the  foreground 
a  Christian  consoles  one  pierced  with  a 
spear,  and  who  is  tempted  by  an 
enemy,  in  the  sleeve  of  whose  garment 
hides  an  asp. 

On  one  side  of  the  picture  is  mind,  on 
the  other  matter  ;  on  the  one  side  the 
soul,  on  the  other  the  flesh  ;  and  if  any- 
thing were  wanting  to  convince  the  spec- 
tator which  side  is  to  win  the  victory,  the 
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rising  sun  behind  the  King  of  Heaven, 
bearing  up  the  Christian  host  on  glori- 
ous waves  of  light,  is  given  him  as  the  sign 
of  the  conquest  of  the  day  over  night,  of 
night  over  darkness. 

De  Castro,  from  whom  the  foregoing 
description  of  this  noble  allegory  and 
beautiful  poetic  conception  has  been 
freely  translated,  says  that  It  was  still  in  the 
Papal  dominions  at  the  time  of  their  oc- 
cupation by  the  invading  troops  of  Na- 
poleon, at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

Together  with  the  numerous  works  he 
composed,  II  Borgognone  aided  his 
brother  in  painting  the  Battle  of  Joshua, 
now  in  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal.  He 
also  etched  a  set  of  eight  battles,  and  one 
of  four  battles.  "  These  etchings,' * 
says  Spooner,  "are  executed  with  un- 
common spirit,  and  a  masterly  effect  of 
light  and  shadow."  A  number  of  the 
paintings  of  II  Borgognone,  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  become 
blackened  by  age. 

This  great  Jesuit  departed  this  life  at 
Rome,  in  1676,  going  to  receive  the  re- 
ward promised  to  the  faithful  soldier  of 
the  Cross,  for  supremely  well  as  he  knew 
how  to  depict  battles,  he  still  better 
knew  how  to  fight  the  battles  that  all  are 
called  on  to  fight  for  Heaven's  King. 

Among  the  pupils  of  this  illustrious 
master  were  the  following  famous  artists: 
G.  Bruni,  Calza,  Everardi,  Gianizzero, 
Graziano,  Lembke,  Monti,  Paganini, 
Joseph  Parrocel  and  Pandolfo  Reschi, 
representing  the  nations  of  Italy,  Rome, 
Belgium,  Sweden,  France  and  Germany. 

So  much  space  has  already  been  oc- 
cupied, that  the  writer  feels  it  necessary 
to  be  very  brief  in  his  accounts  of  the 
artists  yet  to  be  mentioned.  Though 
not  equal  in  merit  as  artists  to  some  of 
those  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages, 
they  deserve  much  fuller  mention  than 
can  here  be  given. 

Hitherto  the  artists  mentioned  have 
been  men  who  were  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful from  the  very  beginning.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  Padre  Valeriani ; 
he  began  by  failure,  and  ended  by  be- 


coming eminent.  Giovanni  Baglione, 
who  painted,  and  who  wrote  the  Lives 
of  the  Painters,  who  flourished  at  Rome 
from  1572  to  1642,  says  that  Giuseppe 
Valeriani  entered  the  Society  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Clement  VIII.  It  is  not 
known  under  whom  he  studied,  liis 
studies  were  made  in  the  world,  and 
while  still  a  secular,  he  imitated  Piombo 
for  whom  he  had  a  great  admiration.  In 
this  he  blundered,  his  genius  being  of 
an  order  different  from  that  of  the  master 
he  had  chosen  to  emulate.  At  this 
period  he  was  too  heavy  in  his  design, 
Lanzi  says,  and  too  dark  in  his  color. 
His  first  pictures  were  poor,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  entering  the  Society,  he  had 
given  up  painting  for  a  number  of  years  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  his  ordination  as 
a  priest  that  he  again  took  up  his  pencil 
by  the  advice  of  his  superiors.  At  the 
same  time  they  urged  him  to  abandon 
his  attempts  at  the  style  of  Piombo. 
This  he  did,  and  Spooner  remarks  with 
truth,  that  he  now  improved  much  on 
his  first  manner.  But  as  this  author  ex- 
tols Padre  Valeriani' s  pictures  painted 
while  he  was  a  Jesuit,  we  must  conclude 
that  his  improvement  was  very  marked 
indeed.  The  first  picture  he  painted 
when  on  the  road  to  eminence  in  art, 
was  for  a  church  in  his  native  town  of 
Aquila. 

The  art  of  casting,  or  disposing  of  the 
foldings  of  drapery  in  the  most  effective 
and  judicious  manner,  requires  no  in- 
considerable part  of  a  painter's  skill  and 
attention,  as  great  judgment  and  taste 
are  necessary  to  arrange  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  display  the  form  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  that  the  folds 
may  correspond  with  the  movements  of 
the  figure.  Padre  Valeriani  was  keenly- 
alive  to  this,  and  paid  close  attention  to 
his  draperies,  excelling  so  greatly  in  them 
as  to  have  acquired  the  artist  name  of 
"Draper."  Lanzi  praises  his  draperies 
warmly. 

In  his  fine  picture  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, in  a  chapel  of  the  Gesu  at  Rome, 
by  many  considered  to  be  his  master- 
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piece,  Valeriani   exhibits  his  particular  on  by  his  superiors  to  explain  the  Gospels 

excellence  in  a  marked  degree.     "The  to  the  Lay  Brothers,  and  it  is  said  that 

figure  of  the  Virgin  is  graceful  in  form  grave  Fathers,  deeply  versed  in  theol- 

and  very  majestic  ;   the    folds  of  her  ogical  lore,  did  not  disdain  to  lend  an 

draperies,  large  and  few,  producing  broad  ear  to  his  instructions.   To  this  profound 

and  simple  masses  of  light  and  shadow,  knowledge  of  Scripture  is  due  in  no  small 

In  his  angel  of  the  Annunciation,  the  degree  the  Frate's  eminence  in  Scriptural 

airy  textures  which  clothe  it,  are  cast  paintings,  to  which  department  be  con- 

with  a  wonderful  attention  to  the  move-  fined  himself  entirely, 

ments  of  the  figure.    The  imposto  is  Early  in  his  religious  life,  he  went 

exceedingly  rich,"  that  is  the  blending  through  a  severe  course  of  study  in  paint- 

of  the  colors  in  the  picture.    There  are  ing,  and  every  opportunity  was  afforded 

also  in  the  Roman  Gesu  several  other  him  to  peruse  the  choicest  works  of  art  in 

paintings  by  Valeriani,  subjects  from  the  the  Spanish  capital,  particularly  the  rich 

life  of  Christ.    A  number  of  his  works  treasures  contained  in  the  royal  collec- 

were  taken  to  Paris  by  order  of  the  first  tions.    Though  he  was  much  drawn  to 

Napoleon,  who  wished  to  enrich  his  capi-  Velasquez,  he  never  forgot  his  loyalty  to 

tal  from  the  treasures  of  the  Papal  city.  Rubens  and  Father  Segers,  and  all  his 

Padre  Valeriani  was  much  beloved  by  pictures  are  in  the  Flemish  taste,  but 

the  Roman  artists.    He  proved  himself  a  done  with  a  Spanish  pencil.    The  style 

temporal  and  spiritual  benefactor  to  many  he  formed  may  be  said  to  be  a  compound 

of  them,  and  the  conferences  he  gave  for  of  both,  inclining  most  to  the  Flemish, 

their  especial  benefit,  were  always  crowded  yet  not  a  servile  imitation  of  either.  His 

with  attentive  listeners.  poetical  conception   of  .  character  was 

The  "  Frate,"  otherwise  Adrian  Rod-  better  than  that  of  Rubens,  but  in  color 
riguez  (his  name  was  originally  Adrian  he  was  inferior  to  that  master.  Each  of 
Dietrix),  was  born  in  Antwerp  in  1618.  his  compositions  displays  great  uniformity, 
There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  in  fact,  it  was  from  this  excellence  that 
Father  Daniel  Segers,  who  is  said  to  have  his  defect  arose,  that  is,  the  evidence 
instructed  him  in  designing  flower  groups,  exhibited  in  many  of  his  works  of  the 
The  "  Flower- Angel* *  cultivated  the  labor  and  pains  they  cost  him.  He  was 
most  beautiful  flowers  for  models,  and  never  able  to  make  a  coup>  that  is  to  paint 
made  collections  of  insects  for  the  same  and  finish  a  picture  at  once,  without  re- 
purpose,  and  it  is  certain  that  Rodriguez  turning  to  retouch  it,  a  facility  many  great 
aided  him  in  this  work  ;  he  may  have  masters  possessed,  among  them,  as  has 
been  employed  by  Father's  Segers'  been  seen,  Padre  Pozzo,  who  had  it  in  a 
superiors  for  this  purpose.  We  next  find  preeminent  degree.  He  was  careful,  too 
the  1 '  Frate  Rodriguez," — he  is  known  by  careful,  in  his  attention  to  accessories, 
no  other  name  in  books  on  painting,  executing  with  as  much  finish  the  minute 
travelling  to  Madrid  where  he  entered  details  of  the  table  in  his  miracle  at 
the  Society,  and  where  he  lived  till  his  Cana,  as  he  used  for  the  grand  and  poetic 
death  in  1669.  figures  of  our  Lord  and  His  Mother  in 

Pilkington,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Die-  the  same  painting.  Head,  while  prais- 
tionary  of  Painters, "  says,  "  that  one  of  ing  the  manifold  beauties  of  this  great 
the  requisites  essential  to  all  well-founded  work,  says,  "  it  causes  a  feeling  of  irrita- 
tastes  for  painting,  is  to  be  familiarly  con-  tion  to  be  distracted  from  a  contempla- 
versant  with  Sacred  History  from  which  tion  of  these  superb  creations  M  (the  fig- 
many  of  the  subjects  that  animated  the  ures  of  Jesus  and  Mary),  ' 'by  the  equally 
best  artists  were  composed."  This  famil-  finished  wine-cup,  in  the  quite  as  well 
iarity  the  Frate  Rodriguez  possessed  to  finished  hand  of  one  of  the  guests,  whose 
such  a  degree,  that  he  was  often  called  face  is  expectant  of  more  wine.  It  is  the 
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effect  of  light  without  shadow,  and  yet, 
who  would  change  the  picture  if  he 
could  !" 

The  paintings  of  the  Frate  Rodriguez 
are  all  in  Spain,  in  the  houses  and 
churches  that  once  belonged,  or  now 
belong  to  the  Society,  and  in  the  royal 
collection  of  Madrid.  The  three  great- 
est of  these  paintings  are:  the  Disciples 
at  Emmaus,  the  Miracle  at  Cana,  and 
the  Feast  of  Simon.  The  last  named  is 
praised  above  the  others.  4  4  The  pre- 
cious ointment  which  the  Magdalene 
pours  upon  the  feet  of  Christ,  appears 
to  flow,  her  lips  visibly  tremble,  and 
tears  glisten  in  her  eyes."  This  paint- 
ing, like  all  the  works  of  the  Frate, 
abounds  in  exquisite  details,  but  here 
they  form  a  background  for  the  three 
principal  figures,  that  of  Christ,  "who 
has  a  benign  and  beautiful  countenance, 
the  splendid  outlines  of  the  Magdalene, 
whose  face  is  upturned  with  a  repentant 
and  yearning  gaze,  and  the  avaricious 
Judas." 

Padre  Giovanni  Battista  Fiammeri  is 
the  last  example,  that  the  present  writer 
may  here  take  from  the  long  roll  of 
Jesuit  artists.  According  to  Baglioni, 
he  flourished  at  Rome  in  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  V.  In  painting  he  was  the  op- 
posite of  the  Frate  Rodriguez,  for  while 
the  Frate  has  been  criticised  for  paying 
undue  attention  to  accessories,  Padre 
Fiammeri  has  been  found  fault  with  for 
not  paying  enough.  Others  again,  have 
praised  him  for  neglecting  them,  in  order 
that  he  might  give  more  prominence  to 
his  chief  figures  and  objects.  His  sub- 
jects are  taken  chiefly  from  the  life  of 
Christ,  the  source  from  which  the  great- 
est masters  have  drawn  their  inspira- 
tion. 

Padre  Fiammeri  excelled  in  what,  to 
coin  a  word,  may  be  called  water- scenes. 
In  his  Christ  Stilling  the  Storm,  by  some 
authors  considered  his  greatest  work, 
"  the  waves  appear  to  retreat  before  the 
extended  hands  of  Christ,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent water  you  see  in  this  picture."  His 
taste  in  color  leaned  to  subdued  lights, 


moon-light  effects,  and  the  grayish  hues 
peculiar  to  cloudy  days;  and  in  the  use 
of  some  of  these,  he  was  most  effective 
in  the  above  mentioned  painting.  The 
general  air  of  this  picture  is  that  of 
gloom,  save  where  Christ  stands  on  the 
prow  of  the  vessel.  There,  behind  Him, 
a  cloud  has  broken,  and  His  figure 
*  *  stands  out  illumined  by  a  supernatural 
light,  that  sheds  a  lucid  glow."  That 
he  could  have  painted  pictures  rich  in 
color  had  his  inclination  led  him  to  do 
so,  is  plainly  to  be  discerned  in  his  paint- 
ing of  the  Presentation,  where  in  the 
vestments  of  the  attendant  ministers  of 
the  Temple  '  *  he  has  achieved  a  vigorous 
color  rivalling  the  greatest  masters  in 
this  rarest  excellence  of  art. ' ' 

From  the  accounts  given  of  Padre 
Fiammeri,  it  may  be  gathered  that,  like 
the  celebrated  Jesuit  Hardouin,  "he  did 
not  get  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  be  like  other  men."  "While  fault 
may  be  found  with  some  of  his  designs, 
he  can  never  be  criticised  for  want  of 
originality.  His  pictures  are  correctly 
said  to  appeal  more  to  the  intellect  than 
to  the  senses.  They  improve  by  study, 
and  in  his  prominent  figures,  he  never 
fails  to  make  an  effective  picture. ' 9  This 
last  is  saying  much,  for  on  them  he  laid 
the  whole  burden  of  the  story  he  would 
have  his  paintings  relate. 

A  number  of  the  paintings  of  Padre 
Fiammeri  are  in  the  Gesu  at  Rome, 
others  are  scattered  throughout  Europe, 
and  some  there  are  that  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Caracci. 

No  idea  has  been  entertained  in  this 
attempt  at  an  exposition  of  Jesuit  artists, 
of  covering  the  field  occupied  by  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  in  the  domain  of  art. 
That  would  have  been  impossible  in  the 
space  of  one  or  two  articles  in  a  maga- 
zine. What  has  been  attempted,  and  in 
this  the  writer  hopes  he  has  succeeded, 
has  been  to  show  the  encouragement  given 
to  art  by  the  Society;  that  in  her  mem- 
bers she  has  adorned  it  in  the  highest 
degree;  that  without  her  aid  much  would 
have  been  lost,  that  now  abounds  to  the 
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honor  and  glory  of  art.  Of  the  eight 
Jesuits  noticed  in  these  pages,  all  of 
whom  are  illustrious,  three  of  whom  are 
preeminently  so,  there  is  no  one  who 
was  not  given,  by  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
facilities  for  improving  his  talents,  and 
employing  his  genius,  that  he  could 
never  have  attained  in  the  world.  These 
artists  have  been  chosen  from  a  long  and 
noble  list  of  names  that  help  to  shed 
effulgence  on  the  pages  of  the  histories 


of  art,  because  the  writer  felt  them  to  be 
types  in  a  large  degree  of  those  for 
whom  no  space  could  be  found  in  his 
circumscribed  area.  They  have  been  a 
glory  to  religion  and  to  art,  they  have 
honored  the  Society  that  mothered  them, 
and  it  is  hoped  they  have  helped  to  ex- 
emplify the  truth  of  what  was  said  at  the 
outset,  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  not 
been  wanting  in  its  contributions  *to  the 
progress  of  art. 


THROUGH  DARKNESS  TO  DAWN. 


By  John  P.  Ritter. 


DANIEL  PARRISH  was  a  rough 
man,  rough  and  surly  and  unlet- 
tered. Born  in  the  mining  town 
of  Plymouth,  in  the  great  coal  region 
of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania, 
he  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
under  ground. 

When  but  ten  years  of  age  his  father 
had  put  him  to  work  as  a  sorter  in  the 
breakers  of  the  big  Avondale  colliery;  at 
fourteen  he  had  descended  into  the  tun- 
nels to  drive  a  mule;  at  sixteen  he  be- 
came a  door-tender;  at  eighteen  a  miner's 
laborer;  at  twenty  a  full-fledged  miner 
with  an  assistant  of  his  own,  and  at 
twenty-five  a  mining  boss.  Thus  he 
had  spent  most  of  his  working  hours  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  had  seen 
but  little  of  the  sunlight. 

It  may  have  been  this  continuous  as- 
sociation with  darkness  and  the  nether 
world  which  gave  such  a  gloomy  tinge  to 
his  character.  His  prevailing  mood  was 
morose  and  taciturn,  his  brow  wore  an 
habitual  frown,  and  he  rarely  spoke  to 
the  men  under  him,  unless  to  curse  and 
revile  them  for  some  carelessness  or  neg- 
ligence in  their  work.  For,  with  all  his 
faults  of  temper,  he  was  an  experienced, 
conscientious  miner,  who  could  not  tol- 
erate the  least  slackness  in  those  placed 
under  his  authority. 


That  such  a  man  should  be  exceed- 
ingly unpopular  with  his  associates  was 
but  natural.  They  regarded  him  as  a 
tyrannous  taskmaster,  who  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  their  grievances,  but  was  de- 
voted, body  and  soul,  to  the  interests  of 
the  capitalists  who  employed  him.  As  a 
name  appropriate  to  his  sullen  dispo- 
sition they  called  him  "Black  Dan," 
and  always  with  a  threatening  inflection 
of  the  voice  which  indicated  a  smoulder- 
ing resentment  that  might  at  any  time 
break  out  into  a  flame. 

So  much  regarding  the  dark  side  of 
the  man's  nature.  And  now  a  few  words 
concerning  its  bright  side.  To  have  re- 
alized the  good  there  was  in  the  heart  of 
"Black  Dan"  Parrish,  you  must  have 
paid  a  visit  to  his  home 

He  lived  in  a  neat  little  cottage  on  the 
outskirts  of  Plymouth,  and  every  hour 
he  could  spare  from  his  arduous  duties 
in  the  mine  was  devoted  to  the  gentle 
mother  who  kept  house  for  him.  In  her 
society  his  brow  cleared,  and  his  coun- 
tenance put  on  a  cheerful  expression, 
his  silence  melted  and  he  became  pos- 
itively garrulous  in  his  endeavors  to  en- 
tertain her.  She  was  the  one  human 
being  in  all  the  world  whom  he  loved, 
the  one  for  whom  he  lived  and  worked; 
yet,  even  in  his  relationship  with  her, 
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he  could  not  wholly  subdue  the  dark 
perversity  of  his  nature. 

Mrs.  Parrish  was  a  devoted  Catholic, 
and  had  instilled  into  her  son's  mind, 
from  the  days  of  his  earliest  infancy,  all 
the  truths  and  precepts  of  her  holy  re- 
ligion. While  he  was  still  a  child,  he 
paid  a  reverent  heed  to  her  teachings; 
but  when  his  father — the  bread-winner 
of  the  little  family — was  killed  by  a 
cave -in  of  the  Avondale,  and  he  saw  his 
mother  suffering  all  the  misery  of  want 
and  privation,  he  began  to  rebel  against 
a  Providence  that  could  visit  such  a  gen- 
tle, uncomplaining  creature  with  so  much 
affliction.  Wilful  and  passionate  by  na- 
ture, this  state  of  mind  produced  in  him 
a  dogged  sullenness  of  temper  which,  as 
the  years  rolled  by,  gradually  became 
chronic. 

At  the  time  of  the  tragedy  he  was  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  and,  as  he  grew  to 
man's  estate,  he  became  more  and  more 
of  a  fatalist.  Living  in  direct  touch  with 
nature,  and  observing  that  the  misfor- 
tunes of  those  around  him  generally 
sprang  from  some  chastisement  of  Mother 
Earth,  he  ascribed  everything  that  befell 
him  to  a  blind,  inexorable  destiny.  It 
was  in  vain  that  his  sorrowing  mother 
endeavored  to  argue  him  out  of  this  un- 
happy mental  condition. 

4 'If  there  is  a  loving  God,  as  you 
claim,  mother,"  he  would  say,  "why 
did  He  allow  me  to  be  put  to  work  be- 
fore I  had  any  schooling?  Why  did  He 
allow  my  poor  father  to  be  killed  and 
you  to  suffer  so  many  trials?  As  these 
things  have  happened,  it  is  plain  that 
there  is  no  God.  Fate  rules  the  world, 
and  God  is  an  invention  of  the  priests. ' ' 

And  then  he  would  change  the  conver- 
sation to  another  topic;  for,  though  it 
hurt  him  to  see  his  mother  grieve  over 
his  spiritual  darkness,  in  this  one  thing 
he  could  not  bring  his  stubborn  will  to 
bend  to  her.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that 
he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  entreaties, 
Mrs.  Parrish  did  not  abandon  the  hope 
of  leading  her  son  back  to  the  truth  he 
scorned.    She  realized  that  in  him  ex- 
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isted  great  possibilities  for  good  or  evil, 
and  prayed  earnestly  to  God  that  the 
former  might  prevail  in  the  end.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  continued  to  grow  more 
and  more  morose  and  savage  towards  the 
miners  under  his  authority,  until  sub- 
mission to  his  arbitrary  will  became  no 
longer  possible. 

It  was  a  Saturday  night,  and  several  of 
the  men  belonging  to  4 4  Black  Dan's  " 
gang  were  assembled  in  the  sitting-room 
of  a  miner's  tavern  in  Plymouth,  dis- 
cussing their  grievances. 

44  He's  gone  too  fur  this  time,  Jim," 
one  of  them  was  saying,  44  too  fur  en- 
tirely to  be  put  up  with.  We're  not 
slaves  to  be  beaten  by  such  a  brute  as 
Black  Dan." 

44  Beaten?"  replied  the  man  ad- 
dressed, in  amazement — a  stockily- built 
miner  of  middle  age,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  gray  in  his  hair.  44  Surely  he  hasn't 
dared  to  strike  any  of  the  men,  has 
he?" 

44  Indeed  he  has.  He  knocked  down 
Bob  McGibney  this  afternoon  while  he 
was  robbing  a  pillar  in  the  south  tunnel 
of  No.  6  gallery.  Bob  was  shooting  his 
stick  without  his  safety  lamp,  and  Black 
Dan  happened  to  see  him.  So,  without 
a  word  of  warning,  he  hit  him  a  blow 
with  his  fist  that  knocked  him  clean  off 
his  pins.  I  say  again  that  he's  gone  too 
fur,  and  it's  time  we  called  him  down." 

Jim  listened  to  this  account  of  44  Black 
Dan's"  tyranny  with  deep  attention, 
and,  at  its  conclusion,  passed  a  horny 
hand  across  his  brow. 

44  And  do  you  want  me  to  say  what  I 
think  of  his  act  ?  "  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
44  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Maguire,  just  what 
I  think.  Black  Dan  was  in  the  right  to 
be  angry  with  McGibney  for  shooting 
his  stick  with  his  light  exposed,  for  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  south  tun- 
nel is  full  of  fire  damp,  and  that  a  fatal 
explosion  might  have  occurred.  He  was 
right  to  be  angry,  I  say,  and  might  have 
been  excused  for  cussin'  and  swearin'  a 
bit  to  relieve  his  feelins  ;  but,"  he  add- 
ed, suddenly  changing  his  tone  to  one 
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of  passionate  resentment,  ' 'in  striking 
McGibney  he  committed  a  crime  that 
deserves  swift  punishment. ' ' 

The  other  miners,  who  had  been  lis- 
tening to  every  word  of  this  short  collo- 
quy with  deep  interest,  now  broke  out  in 
expressions  of  approval. 

"  Jim  Marston  is  right !"  they  cried 
excitedly.  "  Black  Dan  must  be  taught 
a  lesson.  He  must  be  punished,  or  else 
he'll  be  raising  his  hand  against  us,  one 
and  all.' ' 

'  *  But  what  shall  his  punishment  be  ?  ' ' 
asked  McGuire,  directing  an  inquiring 
glance  at  Jim  Marston. 

*  *  Why,  give  him  his  deserts, ' '  replied 
Marston.  "  Let  three  or  four  of  you  lay 
for  Black  Dan  and  give  him  a  good  lick- 
ing." 

This  suggestion  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  present,  the  miners  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  lots  to  designate  the  men 
who  were  to  undertake  the  punishment  of 
their  taskmaster.  Jim  Marston  and  Mc- 
Guire participated  in  the  drawing  and, 
strangely  enough,  were  among  the  four 
selected  to  execute  the  base  design. 
*       *       *  * 

The  following  day  being  Sunday, 
'  *  Black  Dan  ' '  remained  at  home  until 
after  supper,  resting  for  the  labors  of  the 
following  week,  and  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  his  mother  by  his  cheerful- 
ness. Then  he  put  on  his  hat  and  went 
forth  to  enjoy  a  quiet  stroll  in  the  twi- 
light. 

As,  when  apart  from  his  mother,  he 
preferred  to  be  alone,  he  bent  his  steps 
toward  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and 
soon  reached  the  winding  road  which  led 
to  the  abandoned  workings  of  the  Wash- 
ington Outcrop,  the  first  coal  mine 
opened  in  the  Susquehanna  region.  As 
he  mounted  higher  and  higher  up  the 
rugged  path,  he  paused  at  frequent  in- 
tervals to  gaze  down  upon  the  lovely  val- 
ley below,  through  which  the  Susquehanna 
— the  winding  river  of  the  Indians — 
threaded  its  silvery  course,  dotted  with 
emerald  islands,  and  bordered  by  groves 
of  pines  and  sycamores.    Like  most  soli- 


tary men,  he  had  an  innate  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  although  he  rarely 
found  an  opportunity  to  indulge  it.  And 
now  the  dusky  landscape  upon  which  he 
gazed  from  time  to  time,  had  a  softening 
effect  upon  his  dark  and  sullen  mind. 

"  If  it  had  been  my  fate  to  be  anything 
but  a  miner,"  he  mused,  "  I  might  have 
been  a  better  man. ' ' 

He  had  reached  a  turn  in  the  path 
which  led  through  a  strip  of  woodland, 
when  four  men,  bare-armed  and  masked, 
sprang  from  behind  the  trees  and  fell 
upon  him  furiously.  He  was  so  taken  by 
surprise  that,  for  a  time,  he  offered  no 
resistance.  But  a  few  heavy  blows  upon 
his  head  and  face  quickly  aroused  him  to 
action,  and  in  a  perfect  transport  of  rage, 
he  clenched  his  fists  and  struck  out  wildly 
at  his  assailants.  In  the  fierce  struggle 
that  followed,  he  tore  the  masks  from  the 
faces  of  two  of  his  foes,  and  recognized 
Jim  Marston  and  Tony  McGuire,  who 
both  belonged  to  his  gang. 

* '  Ah,  I  understand  now  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed. * i  You  fellows  want  revenge  for 
the  blow  I  gave  Bob  McGibney.  Well, 
come  on,  all  four  of  you,  and  I'll  give 
you  all  you  want. ' ' 

Then  he  struck  out  more  savagely  than 
before,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  held  his 
enemies  at  bay.  They  were  four  against 
one,  however,  and  the  combat  could  not 
have  remained  long  in  doubt.  Presently 
they  all  attacked  him  from  different  sides 
at  once.  He  was  struck  from  behind  and 
before,  from  the  right  hand  and  the  left, 
until,  completely  overwhelmed  by  the 
blows  that  rained  upon  him,  he  reeled 
and  pitched  headlong  to  the  ground.  At 
this  his  assailants  gave-  utterance  to 
shouts  of  triumph,  and  falling  upon  his 
prostrate  body  beat  him  into  insensibility. 

When  he  recovered  consciousness  they 
had  disappeared,  and  he  opened  his  eyes 
to  solitude  and  darkness. 

*       *       #  # 

How  he  managed  to  reach  his  home 
that  night  he  never  knew.  Nevertheless, 
reach  it  he  did,  to  fall  fainting  at  the  feet 
of  his  mother.    The  distracted  woman 
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was  obliged  to  call  in  two  stalwart  neigh- 
bors to  carry  her  son  to  his  room,  and 
when  the  doctor  arrived  an  hour  later,  to 
examine  his  injuries,  it  was  discovered 
that,  besides  having  sustained  numerous 
cuts  and  bruises,  his  right  arm  and  two 
of  his  ribs  were  fractured. 

Indeed,  *  *  Black  Dan  ' '  was  so  seri- 
ously hurt,  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
to  his  room  for  several  weeks.  This  was 
unfortunate,  as  it  gave  him  abundant  time 
to  brood  over  the  base  treatment  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  his  men.  The 
more  he  thought  of  the  affair,  the  stronger 
grew  his  desire  for  revenge.  The  evil  in 
his  nature  assumed  complete  mastery  over 
all  his  faculties,  and  he  spent  his  time  in 
planning  schemes  of  vengeance. 

Toward  McGuire  and  Jim  Marston  in 
particular,  he  felt  an  especial  hatred  ;  for 
he  had  given  them  work  in  the  Avondale 
at  a  time  when  they  were  out  of  employ- 
ment and  were  suffering  from  actual 
want.  For  these  men  to  maltreat  him 
was  an  act  of  the  blackest  ingratitude  for 
which  no  fitting  retribution  could  be 
found.  Whenever  * 1  Black  Dan"  pon- 
dered on  their  conduct,  an  evil  scowl 
darkened  his  brow,  and  his  eyes  gleamed 
dangerously.  A  demon  took  possession 
of  his  soul,  suggesting  thoughts  of  murder. 

During  the  period  of  his  convalescence, 
his  patient  mother  was  unremitting  in 
her  ministrations  to  his  bodily  comfort, 
nor  did  she  neglect  to  suggest  spiritual 
remedies  for  his  diseased  and  perverted 
mind.  But,  though  her  son  accepted 
her  loving  attentions  with  affectionate 
gratitude,  he  repelled  her  harshly  when- 
ever she  attempted  to  lead  his  thoughts 
back  to  the  God  and  religion  he  had  cast 
aside.  Realizing  that  he  was  passing 
through  a  perilous  spiritual  crisis,  on  the 
result  of  which  depended  his  soul's  eter- 
nal weal  or  woe,  she  passed  many  solitary 
hours  in  beseeching  God  on  his  behalf, 
and  offering  up  novenas  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Saint  Monica — to  the  latter 
especially,  as  being  the  particular  patron- 
ess of  mothers  sorrowing  over  the  sins  of 
wayward  sons. 


That  God  heard  her  prayers,  and  an- 
swered them  in  His  own  wise  and  inscrut- 
able way,  will  presently  appear. 

Jfc  *}C  JjC  5|C  5jc 

4  4  Black  Dan"  had  entirely  recovered 
from  his  injuries  and  returned  to  work  in 
the  mine.  It  was  observed  by  his  men 
that  he  was  even  more  sullen  and  moody 
than  before.  He  seemed  to  be  perpetu- 
ally pondering  on  some  dark'design,  for 
he  was  no  longer  observant  of  'their  de- 
linquencies, but  remained  for  hours  at  a 
time  away  from  them  absorbed'in  solitary 
brooding. 

The  fact  that  he  had  taken  no  steps  to 
ascertain  the  identity  of  his  assailants, 
and  to  have  them  punished  for  their  as- 
sault, appeared  to  them  significant.  The 
report  had  gone  abroad  that  he  had  rec- 
ognized two  of  the  men  who  ihad  beaten 
him  ;  and  yet  Jim  Marston  and  McGuire 
were  still  working  in  "  Black  Dan's" 
gang  of  miners,  and  he  had  given  no  evi- 
dence of  entertaining  the  slightest  ani- 
mosity toward  them.  Forgiveness  was  so 
foreign  to  his  character  that  the|men  were 
lost  in  wonder. 

' '  What  has  come  over  Black  Dan  ?  ' 1 
they  asked  each  other.  "  Has  the  thrash- 
ing he  received  completely  broken  his 
spirit?" 

If  they  could  have  but  peeped  into  the 
dark  mind  of  their  taskmaster,  they  would 
have  realized  the  error  of  this  notion, 
for  "  Black  Dan  "  was  merely  biding  his- 
time.  The  ideas  of  vengeance  he  had 
so  long  entertained  had  at  last  assumed 
definite  shape,  and  he  was  only  awaiting: 
an  opportunity  to  put  them  into  execu- 
tion. 

One  evening,  about  a  week  after  his- 
return  to  work  in  the  colliery,  he  left  his 
home  immediately  after  supper,  and  bent 
his  steps  toward  a  dark  and  narrow  lane, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  the  coal-black- 
ened cottages  of  miners.  His  cap  was 
pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  and  the  collar 
of  his  miner's  jacket  was  turned  up  about 
his  ears.  His  left  hand  was  clenched, 
while  his  right  was  thrust  into  his  coat 
pocket,  grasping  the  handle  of  a  revolver. 
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Knowing  that  Jim  Marston  and  his 
friend,  McGuire,  would  have  to  pass 
through  the  lane  in  order  to  reach  the 
tavern  which  they  frequented  nightly,  he 
was  hurrying  in  the  direction  of  the  dark 
and  lonely  byway  to  conceal  himself 
among  its  shadows  and  await  their  com- 
ing. 

As  he  drew  nearer  to  the  alley's  mouth 
his  soul  revelled  in  anticipation  of  the 
vengeance  he  was  about  to  reap.  An 
evil  demon  walked  at  his  side,  prompting 
his  mind  to  a  quick  succession  of  evil 
thoughts,  and  starting  the  wicked  pas- 
sions of  his  nature  into  flame.  Accord- 
ing to  all  human  calculations,  he  was 
hurrying  precipitately  to  plunge  his  soul 
into  damning  sin.  Yet,  at  that  very 
moment,  God  was  working  for  his  salva- 
tion. 

Just  as  he  turned  into  the  byway  he 
collided  with  a  man.  In  the  darkness 
neither  could  recognize  the  other;  but 
this  sudden  contact  with  a  human  being 
produced  in  ' ' Black  Dan"  the  effect  of 
an  electric  shock.  He  started  back  with 
a  peculiar  sense  of  fear,  and,  in  the  ner- 
vousness of  the  moment,  withdrew  his 
right  hand  from  his  pocket  and  let  the 
revolver  fall  clattering  to  the  ground. 

"Pardon  me,  sir!"  exclaimed  a  grave, 
kindly  voice.  "I  believe  I  knocked 
something  from  your  hand.  Allow  me 
to  pick  it  up  lor  you." 

While  uttering  these  words  the  stranger 
stooped  down  and  began  groping  in  the 
darkness  for  the  weapon.  The  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  which  had  unnerved 
"  Black  Dan"  a  moment  before  now  re- 
called him  to  his  self-possession.  Realiz- 
ing the  inferences  which  the  stranger 
would  naturally  draw  on  discovering  that 
he  had  dropped  a  loaded  revolver,  he 
resolved  instantly  to  prevent  him  from 
recovering  it. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,  sir,"  he  said 
quickly.  "I  know  where  the  thing 
dropped,  and  can  pick  it  up  myself." 

"  But  I  have  it  already,"  returned  the 
stranger,  rising  from  the  ground  with  the 
revolver  in  his  hand.    A  moment  after- 


wards he  added,  in  a  tone  of  keen  sus- 
picion, "  Why,  it's  a  revolver!" 

* 4  Black  Dan"  felt  the  blood  rush  to 
his  head.  He  was  overcome  with  con- 
fusion, and,  not  being  able  to  invent  a 
plausible  pretext,  stammered  out  gruffly, 
"  Come,  give  it  to  me— it's  mine!" 

"  Indeed?"  said  the  stranger,  in  tones 
very  grave.  "And  what  were  you  doing 
here,  my  friend,  with  a  loaded  weapon 
in  your  hand  ?" 

"That's  no  affair  of  yours,"  growled 
"Black  Dan,"  angrily.  "So  hand  it 
over  and  don't  meddle  in  matters  that 
don't  concern  you." 

"But  this  affair  does  concern  me," 
was  the  calm  response.  "I'm  a  priest 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  prevent  people  from  committing 
crime,  wherever  and  whenever  I  find 
them  so  disposed.  I  find  you  in  this 
lonely  spot  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  your 
hand,  and  naturally  infer  that  you  must 
have  some  evil  design  in  view.  Conse- 
quently it  is  my  business  to  employ  every 
means  in  my  power  to  turn  you  from  it. 
Come,  my  friend,  let  us  take  a  little 
stroll  together!" 

With  these  words  he  thrust  the  revolver 
in  his  pocket,  and,  taking  "Black  Dan" 
by  the  arm,  led  him  away  from  the  scene 
of  their  encounter. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  even  renegade 
Catholics  have  a  wholesome  respect  for 
their  priests,  and,  as  soon  as  "Black 
Dan"  learned  the  character  of  the 
stranger  who  thus  addressed  him,  he 
dropped  his  gruff  manner  at  once.  More- 
over, there  was  something  so  compelling 
in  the  grave  voice  of  this  clergyman,  who 
seemed  to  have  penetrated  his  murderous 
designs  as  if  gifted  with  supernatural  in- 
stinct, that  he  felt  himself  obliged  to 
obey  him.  So  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
conducted  through  the  streets  of  the 
town  without  uttering  a  word  of  protest, 
until  they  reached  a  small  frame  house, 
which  he  recognized  as  the  parsonage  of 
the  little  church  he  had  attended  when  a 
child. 

"Come,  my  friend,"  said  the  priest, 
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as  he  led  the  way  up  to  the  door,  "we  The  previous  condition  of  the  region 

will  sit  and  chat  for  a  while  in  my  study,  was  far  from  being  prosperous.  Over- 

Vou  are  my  brother,  and  can  speak  to  production  of  coal  had  overstocked  the 

me  without  reserve.    If  you  have  been  companies,  and  the  miners  had  been  em - 

meditating  a  crime,  do  not  hesitate  to  un-  ployed  only  two  or  three  days  in  the 

burden  your  mind  to  me,  and  I  dare  say  week.    And  now,  in  view  of  the  peril  of 

we  shall  find  some  way  of  turning  you  descending  into  the  colliery — threatened 

from  it."  as  it  was  with  a  collapse  of  its  galleries 

These  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone  so  and  tunnels — the  proprietors  of  the 
kind,  yet  authoritatively,  that  "  Black  Avondale  ordered  their  workmen  to  re- 
Dan"  had  no  choice  but  to  obey  them,  main  above  ground. 
In  fact,  the  consciousness  that  this  pious  Crowds  of  idle  miners  stood  all  day 
man  had  read  his  inmost  soul  deprived  long  on  the  road  that  crosses  Avondale 
him  of  all  power  of  resistance.  Together  Hill,  looking  down  the  entrance  to  the 
they  entered  the  parsonage  and  repaired  shaft  with  an  expression  of  profound 
to  the  good  priest's  study,  where  they  gloom.  For,  aside  from  their  own  priva- 
remained  closeted  together  for  many  tions,  the  knowledge  that  the  mine  was 
hours.  Just  what  took  place  in  that  little  caving  caused  them  peculiar  suffering, 
room  will  never  be  known;  but  when,  It  was  their  great  mother  who  was  perish- 
close  on  to  midnight,  "  Black  Dan  "  left  ing — the  mother  who  had  furnished  them 
the  parsonage  and  directed  his  steps  with  bread,  who  had  nourished  them- 
homeward,  it  might  have  been  observed  selves  and  wives  and  children.  They  ex- 
that  he  walked  along  with  his  eyes  bent  perienced  a  sense  of  suffocation  as  they 
upon  the  ground  and  his  head  bowed  thought  of  the  submersion  of  the  galleries 
humbly.  far  underground,  in  which  they  had  trod 
*         *         *         *         *  the  pathways  for  long  years ;  ofthecham- 

It  began  with  a  roaring  in  the  lower  bers  which  had  heard  no  sound  hereto- 
galleries  of  the  slopes.  The  big  timbers  fore  save  the  explosion  of  a  powder  stick 
sobbed  and  shivered,  and  here  and  there  or  the  blow  of  a  pick, 
one  cracked  and  burst  into  fragments  be-  The  day  before  the  great  break  oc- 
neath  the  sinking  roof.  There  was  a  curred,  the  squeezing  in  the  lower  ex- 
steady  dropping  of  scales  from  the  big  cavations  was  tremendous.  A  horrible 
coal  pillars,  the  arches  wore  away  from  roaring  came  from  those  subterranean 
the  thirty-six  foot  columns,  and  then  the  depths.  It  came  fitfully  in  shocks  of 
angles,  until  there  was  left  only  a  thin  sound,  as,  here  and  there,  a  roof  sank 
apex,  which  sank  into  dissolution  as  the  beneath  the  crushing  weight  of  rock  and 
great  roof  descended,  sending  out  a  slate  and  coal.  Thin  streams  of  water 
thousand  echoes.  decended  and  pattered  on  the  coal  dust. 

The  air  gushed  forth,  gathering  and  Huge  blocks  fell  in  the  lower  corridors 

driving  the  fire  dam])  before  it.    The  and  the  miners  retreated,  extinguishing 

miner  in  his  distant  chamber,  shooting  their  lamps.     A  hollow  moaning  ran 

his  stick  of  powder,  would  feel  a  damp  through  the  upper  galleries,  telling  of  the 

breath  caress  his  face,  then  the  spark  of  destruction  that  was  taking  place  be- 

his  shot  would  ignite  the  inflammable  low. 

gas,   and   it   would   trail — a   luminous  The  condition  of  affairs  became  so 

phantom — through   the   long  galleries,  menacing  that  all  hands  were  ordered 

dancing  and  driving  the  men  in  terror  above  ground.    In  preparation  for  the 

before    it.      Thus    began    the    great  worst,  the  mules,  carts  and  tools  were 

"squeeze"  which  precipitated  the  flood  hastily  collected  and  sent  up  to  the  sur- 

in  the  Avondale  colliery,  at  Plymouth,  in  face.     Engines  were  set  to  work  at  their 

the  year  of  our  Lord,  1897.  greatest  speed  to  pump  out  the  water  that 
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was  rapidly  accumulating,  sending  from 
their  twelve  inch  pipes  muddy  streams 
that  formed  vast  marshes  in  the  depres- 
sions of  the  hills. 

Every  known  expedient  was  applied. 
Compressed  air  was  tried  to  force  up  the 
water,  but  even  this  scheme  was  given  up 
in  despair.  Still  the  water  rose,  gaining 
gradually  upon  the  pumps,  until  at  last 
the  order  came  to  stop  working  them. 
The  miners  and  their  families  gathered 
around  the  shaft,  and  with  despairing  eyes 
watched  the  execution  of  this  command  ; 
for  they  took  it  as  a  silent  admission  upon 
the  part  of  the  Avondale's  proprietors 
that  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
rising  flood.  Six  hundred  miners  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  calam- 
ity with  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but 
starvation. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  beginning 
of  the  ' '  squeeze' '  the  superintendent  of 
the  Avondale  appeared  among  the  miners 
gathered  around  the  shaft,  and  addressed 
them  in  these  words  : 

"  There  is  a  bare  chance,  men,  that  a 
part  of  the  mine  may  yet  be  saved.  I 
remember  that  some  years  ago  the  great 
Nottingham  colliery  was  threatened  with 
a  similar  inundation.  A  gang  of  volun- 
teers went  down  into  the  mine,  however, 
closed  the  submerged  galleries  and 
checked  the  flood.  Why  should  not  this 
good  fortune  come  to  the  Avondale  ? 
We  do  not  know  the  condition  of  affairs 
below  us,  nor  can  we  unless  some  of  you 
volunteer  to  go  down  and  make  an  ex- 
amination. I  will  not  deceive  you  by 
lessening  the  perils  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing. If  any  of  you  are  willing  to  volun- 
teer for  the  task,  however,  I  will  promise 
to  employ  every  means  possible  to  ensure 
your  safety. " 

These  words  were  followed  by  a  period 
of  profound  silence.  The  miners  looked 
at  one  another  doubtfully  and  shook  their 
heads.  It  was  evident  they  considered 
the  danger  too  great  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. Suddenly  the  silence  was 
broken  by  a  deep,  manly  voice. 

"  I  will  lead  a  party  into  the  mine  if 


enough  men  will  volunteer  for  the  ser- 
vice. ' ' 

The  miners  looked  with  one  accord 
toward  the  speaker  and  recognized  "Black 
Dan,"  the  unpopular  boss.  He  had 
been  standing  near  the  shaft  for  some 
time  in  silence,  looking  into  the  despair- 
ing faces  of  his  associates,  and  meditating 
sorrowfully  on  the  destitution  which 
threatened  them.  He  had  listened  to 
every  word  of  the  superintendent  with 
close  attention,  and,  when  he  called  for 
volunteers,  resolved  to  take  any  risk 
which  might  result  in  saving  the  mine, 
and  affording  his  unhappy  comrades  a 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

The  superintendent  thanked  *  *  Black 
Dan  "  cordially,  and  then  addressed  the 
assembled  miners  again. 

"  Daniel  Parish  offers  to  head  an  ex- 
ploring party,"  he  cried,  * 4  will  any  of 
you  consent  to  accompany  him  ?  " 

1 '  I'll  go  !  "  exclaimed  a  stockily  built 
pitman,  elbowing  his  way  to  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  superintendent. 

"  Hurrah  for  Jim  Marston  !  "  shouted 
the  crowd. 

14  And  I'll  go  also  !  "  exclaimed  a  sec- 
ond miner,  advancing  to  Jim  Marston' s 
side.    And  then  the  crowd  cried  out : 

"  Three  cheers  for  Tony  McGuire." 

Stimulated  by  the  examples  of  these 
men,  eight  others  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices, and  preparations  were  immediately 
begun  to  send  them  down  into  the  pit. 
When  everything  was  in  readiness,  the 
volunteers  bade  farewell  to  their  friends 
and  relatives  as  if  they  were  going  on  a 
mission  from  which  there  was  no  return- 
ing, and  going  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft, 
took  their  stand  upon  the  platform  of  the 
cage.  It  was  remembered  afterwards  by 
many  that  '  *  Black  Dan ' '  Parrish  took 
no  part  in  the  leave-taking.  The  affec- 
tionate demonstrations  with  which  his 
comrades  were  overwhelmed  were  with- 
held from  him  alone.  He  was  seen  to 
brush  a  tear  from  his  face  as  he  took  his 
station  on  the  cage;  then  his  voice  rang 
out  with  the  command: 

"All  ready!    Let  go!" 
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To  one  who  descends  the  shaft  of  a  a  gust   of  icy  air  smote  upon  their 

coal  mine  for  the  first  time  it  seems  as  faces;  again  the  air  was  thick  and  suffo- 

though  the  supports  of  the  earth  had  eating.    The  big  timbers  that  supported 

given  way.    The  nether  world  is  reached  the  roof  whispered  and  groaned  under 

in  a  flash,  and  out  of  the  darkness  arises  the  great  weight  they  were  sustaining, 

a  din  of  humming  cables,  clanking  chains  Water  poured  from  above  in  a  heavy 

and  the  rattling  of  cars.    It  was  so  with  shower  and  ran  along  the  side  of  the 

this  party  of  volunteers,  except  that  the  slope  with  the  impetuous  force  of  a  moun- 

noises  which  greeted  them  at  the  end  of  tain  torrent. 

their  journey  were  of  a  more  tremendous       4  *  Black  Dan"  had  led  his  men  far 

character.  down  into  the  mine,  and  had  penetrated 

They  did  not  descend  into  the  lower  for  a  considerable  distance  into  a  narrow 

regions  of  the  mine,  for  the  tunnels  there  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of  examining  its 

were  already  flooded,  but  stopped  at  a  supports  and  timbers,  when  they  were 

gallery  three  hundred  feet  beneath  the  startled  by  a  sudden  jolt  that  set  the 

surface  and  alighted  to  begin  their  expo-  whole  mine  trembling.    It  was  followed 

rations.  by  a  roar  as  of  artillery,  that  reverberated 

The  interior  of  a  coal  mine  is  planned  through  every  gallery  and  chamber.  A 
after  the  fashion  of  a  city's  thorough-  moment  afterwards  a  current  of  air 
fares,  save  that  in  a  mine  there  are  cities  shot  through  the  tunnel  with  frightful 
beneath  cities.  The  streets  of  a  colliery  velocity,  hurling  forward  thick  banks  of 
wind  up  and  down,  greedily  pursuing  coal  dust.  Timbers  and  supports  were 
the  course  of  the  coal  veins;  and,  to  es-  swept  aside  and  dashed  to  splinters, 
tablish  a  system  of  ventilation  by  which  From  unknown  fissures  a  frightful  flood 
they  can  be  swept  with  currents  of  pure  poured  forth,  boiling  and  seething,  re- 
air,  are  closed  at  certain  points  by  means  dolent  of  sulphur  and  poisonous  gases, 
of  thick  doors  of  wood  and  iron.  These  It  came  with  the  force  of  a  river,  filling 
barriers  are  made  air-tight,  and  need  the  tunnel  waist-high  and  rising  momen- 
neither  lock  nor  latch,  the  sucking  of  the  tarily  higher  and  higher, 
air  keeping  them  glued  to  their  frames.  With  cries  of  terror  and  despair  the 
When  one  of  these  doors  is  closed  there  men  turned  and  fled  toward  the  slope, 
is  a  vast  sobbing  through  its  crevices,  and  but  they  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
a  sound  like  the  rush  of  a  million  invisible  they  heard  the  voice  of  4 4  Black  Dan  " 
feet.  The  excluded  currents  wail  as  if  shouting  in  trumpet  tones  above  the  roar 
in  agony  at  being  parted.    It  was  through  of  the  flood: 

one  of  these  doors  that  4  4  Black  Dan  "       44  This  way,  men !    This  way  for  your 

led  his  party,  after  they  had  penetrated  lives!" 

a  few  hundred  feet  along  the  gallery  lead-      They  turned,  and  beheld,  by  the  light 

ing  from  the  shaft.    The  men  now  found  of  the  safety  lamp  he  wore  in  his  cap,  the 

themselves  in  a  low  and  narrow  tunnel  figure  of  the  man  they  hated  wedged  in 

connecting  with  a  slope  that  led  down  the  crevice  of  a  door  connecting  with 

into  the  lower  galleries  of  the  mine.  another  tunnel,  holding  it  open  by  main 

On  reaching  this  incline  they  proceeded  force, 
carefully  downward  toward  the  submerged       4  4  If  you  would  save  yourselves,  hurry!' ' 

region,  making  a  careful  examination  of  he  gasped.     4  4  Be  quick  and  pass  through 

every  tunnel  and  chamber  which  they  while  I  have  yet  strength  to  hold  the 

passed.   Indescribable  noises  roared  from  opening!" 

the  depths  below.  The  sounds  came  in  Fortunately  the  men  had  not  pro- 
great  waves,  save  when  the  echoes  of  a  ceeded  far  when  he  called  them  to  turn 
cave-in  thundered  past  them,  with  a  hoi-  back,  and  now  they  fought  their  way 
low  muttering  at  its  close.    Sometimes  against  the  furious  torrent  with  all  the 
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fierce  energy  of  despair.  The  first  man 
who  reached  the  opening  observed  that 
"Black  Dan"  had  forced  his  body  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  wall  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  was  obliged  to  crawl 
over  it  in  order  to  reach  the  gallery 
beyond. 

44  Come,  climb  upon  my  shoulders  and 
pass  through!"  exclaimed  the  hero. 
4  4  Time  is  brief  and  there  are  others  to 
follow  you!" 

The  man  did  as  he  was  directed,  and 
reached  the  gallery  beyond  in  safety.  As 
the  second  man  clambered  upon  his 
shoulders  to  pass  through,  he  heard 
4 ;  Black  Dan ' '  reciting  the  Litany  of 
Jesus.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  prayer 
was  ever  known  to  pass  the  lips  of  the 
self-willed,  melancholy  man.  As  the 
third  man  clambered  to  safety  he  heard 
the  words,  "Jesus,  brightness  of  eternal 
light!"  As  the  fourth  passed  over  his 
body,  4 4 Black  Dan"  was  saying,  "Jesus, 
zealous  seeker  of  souls !' '  Then  above  the 


roaring  of  the  water  rang  out  the  words, 
4 4 Jesus,  our  God!  Jesus,  our  Refuge! 
Jesus,  Father  of  the  poor!  Jesus,  treasure 
of  the  faithful!  Jesus,  good  shepherd! 
Jesus,  true  light,  have  mercy  on  us!" 

And  now  it  came  the  turn  of  the  men 
who  had  wronged  him  to  pass  through 
the  door.  As  McGuire  struggled  through 
the  opening,  the  words  4  4  Jesus,  fortitude 
of  martyrs!"  reached  his  ears.  Jim 
Marston's  strength  was  almost  spent 
when  it  came  his  turn,  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  reached  the 
unflooded  tunnel.  He  was  the  last  man 
to  escape  from  death  in  the  flood,  and 
just  as  he  reached  the  road  to  safety 
4 4 Black  Dan's"  head  dropped  upon  his 
breast,  and  the  words  1 4  By  Thy  resur- 
rection, Lord  Jesus,  deliver  us!"  escaped 
in  a  groan  from  his  lips. 

These  words  were  his  last  on  earth. 
As  he  uttered  them  he  sank  beneath  the 
water,  and  his  soul  passed  from  darkness 
into  dawn. 


the  phi: 

Bv  R.  v. 

SOME  years  ago  I  started  from  Hong 
Kong  for  a  trip  through  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  a  group  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  bounded  north  and  east  by 
the  Pacific,  south  by  the  Seas  of  Celebes 
and  Sooloo,  and  west  by  the  China 
Sea. 

The  total  number  of  islands  is  about 
one  thousand  four  hundred  ;  the 
greater  part  are  of  little  importance, 
scarcely  more  than  rocks.  Between  forty 
and  fifty  are  of  considerable  size.  The 
principal  ones  are  Luzon,  Mindanao, 
Mindoro,  Panay,  Negros,  Cebu,  Bohol, 
Leyte,  Samar,  Masbate  and  Palawan. 

We  had  most  charming  weather,  and 
after  a  few  days'  sail  were  in  the  midst  of 
little  groups  of  islands,  going  so  near  to 
them  at  times,  that  we  could  almost  have 
stepped  from  the  steamer  on  to  them. 


^IPPINES. 

V.  Schuyler. 

The  scenery  was  most  beautiful  in  its  ex- 
uberance of  tropical  verdure,  which  was 
enhanced  by  the  singing  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  canaries,  that  our  captain  had 
purchased  in  Hong  Kong  for  a  bird 
dealer  in  Manila.  Our  first  landing  was 
at  Cebu,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island 
of  that  name,  slightly  north  of  its  centre. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  rather 
risky,  but  the  channel  is  well  buoyed. 

From  an  historic  point,  Cebu  is  a  place 
of  interest.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
colony  from  1565  to  1571.  In  1759  the 
municipal  government  was  abolished  and 
was  not  restored  until  1890.  It  ranks 
next  to  Iloilo  in  commercial  importance. 
Hemp,  sugar  and  indigo  are  its  principal 
products.  Gold  only  awaits  the  pick  and 
shovel  of  the  explorer  to  be  taken  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.    For  several 
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years  alluvial  gold  has  been  exported  to  at  which  were  gathered  all  the  elite  of  the 

China.  town.    The  next  morning  as  we  were  leav- 

Coal  is  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  ing  for  Iloilo  the  Gobernadorcillo  (  Little 

and  if  mining  machinery  was  introduced  Governor  )  came  with  a  band  of  music 

it  would  prove  a  great  source  of  wealth  and  a  delegation  of  the  minor  officials, 

to  those  exploiting  it.  and  hundreds  of  the  natives,  to  escort  us 

Cebu  boasts  of  many  fine  churches,  to  the  steamer,  and  we  were  given  a  grand 

the  most  notable  is  that  of  the  Santo  NiTw  send  off. 

de  Ccbu — the  Holy  Child  of  Cebu.  The  The  next  destination  was  Iloilo.  This 
legend  runs  thus  :  province,  which  extends  over  the  south- 
On  July  28,  1565,  an  image  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  of  Panay,  is 
child  Jesus  was  found  on  the  beach  by  a  of  triangular  form,  bounded  on  the  north 
Basque  soldier  named  Jean  de  Camas,  by  Capiz,  on  the  west  by  Antique,  and  on 
The  statue  is  of  ebony  wood,  and  is  about  the  southeast  by  the  arm  of  the  sea,  which 
fifteen  inches  high.  It  is  carefully  guarded  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Negros. 
and  only  exposed  on  the  feast  day,  Jan-  It  is  the  central  port  of  the  Visayas  group 
uary  20,  when  it  is  visited  by  thousands  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  pilgrims,  who  come  from  the  remotest  from  Manila  in  a  direct  line.  At  the 
districts  of  the  islands  and  from  across  entrance  of  the  channel  are  a  number  of 
the  sea,  to  purify  their  souls  at  the  shrine  islets  called  the  Siete  PccaJos — Seven 
of  the  Holy  Child.  Sins,  as  they  are  considered  a  menace  to 

It  is  laden  with  jewels,  beautiful  orna-  navigators, 
ments,  and  silver  trinkets  brought  by  the  Tobacco  is  produced  in  large  quantities, 
pilgrims.  The  patron  of  Cebu  is  Saint  the  quality  of  which  is  equal  if  not  su- 
Vidal.  We  were  very  courteously  treated  perior  to  that  of  Cuba.  Sugar,  coffee, 
by  the  inhabitants  during  our  short  stay,  cocoa  and  sapanwood  are  largely  produced 
One  of  them,  a  rich  man,  gave  us  an  for  exportation.  The  culture  of  the  pine- 
elaborate  dinner  and  a  ball  afterwards,  apple  is  also  given  much  attention,  and 
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the  women  are  esteemed  the  most  skill- 
ful embroiderers  in  the  Philippines,  of 
the  delicate  pifta,  which  is  made  from  the 
pineapple  fibre  ;  they  are  also  adepts  in 
the  working  of  gold  and  silver  filagree. 

The  natives  are  not  so  courteous  or 
tractable  as  the  Tagals  ;  their  proximity 
to  the  island  of  Negros  possibly  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island  are  less  civilized  and  are  of  a 
warlike  disposition.  I,  however,  think 
that  the  instigator  of  the  insurrection 
that  is  now  going  on  in  this  province  is 
Aguinaldo,  a  Chinese  mestizo,  the  worst 
element  that  the  United  States  will  have 
to  contend  with  ;  he  is  urging  them  on, 
promising  them  official  appointments  and 
money.  He  should  not  be  tolerated  for 
a  moment.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  real 
natives  of  the  Philippines  are  desirous  of 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  question  ; 
all  they  desire  is  to  be  relieved  from  Span- 
ish  rule.    Unfortunately  I  could  not 


visit  the  other  islands,  as  our  captain  re- 
ceived orders  to  return  at  once  to  Ma- 
nila. 

On  reaching  Manila  I  was  sent  to  the 
province  of  Albay  by  an  American  house 
to  purchase  hemp.  This  province  is  the 
most  southern  of  Luzon,  and  is  of  large 
money  value.  Legaspi  is  the  principle 
port  ;  it  is  a  good  roadstead  except 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Albay 
is  famed  for  its  hemp ;  it  produces 
about  three-fifths  of  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  tons  exported  from 
the  Philippines  ;  the  market  value  is  about 
$75  to  $80  a  ton.  The  next  village  to 
Legaspi  is  Albay,  where  the  Alcalde  or 
judge  of  the  province  resides  and  holds 
court  ;  he  is,  in  his  own  estimation,  a 
personage  of  great  importance,  and  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  natives  puts  on  as 
much  pomp  as  the  Captain  General  of  the 
Philippines.  In  his  afternoon  rides  he  is 
accompanied  by  outriders,  in  fact,  at  all 
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times,  whether  on  official  business  or 
otherwise,  he  always  has  an  escort. 
The  collector,  or  Adtninistradot  of  the 
revenue,  also  resides  there,  and  when 
the  Alcalde  is  called  away  from  his 
headquarters,  during  his  temporary  ab- 
sence he  holds  court  in  his  stead.  His 
position  is  not  an  agreeable  one,  as  he 
has  to  enforce  the  collection  of  taxes, 
through  the  gobtrnadorcillo  of  each  little 
hamlet,  and  as  the  system  is  very  oner- 
ous, naturally  he  is  not  a  persona  grata. 
The  Spaniards  have  been  hard  masters, 
and  the  natives  will  hail  with  joy  the  ad- 
vent of  any  civilized  power  that  will 


vided  all  these  requirements  ;  there  is 
less  rainfall  there  than  in  any  part  of  the 
island  of  Luzon.  The  plantations  or 
Latcs,  so  called  there,  are  located  under 
the  shade  of  high  forest  trees,  mahogany, 
ebony,  and  so  forth,  which  shelters  the 
plants  from  the  fierce  heat  of  the  midday 
sun.  When  the  plant  has  matured,  it  is  cut 
down  close  to  the  root,  then  stripped  of 
the  outer  covering,  which  leaves  the  fibre 
exposed  ready  for  preparation. 

The  process  of  preparation  for  the 
market  is  very  primitive.  The  fibre  is 
drawn  under  a  knife,  the  blade  of 
which  is  three   inches   broad   by  six 
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relieve  them  from  the  yoke  of  Spanish 
rule.  The  other  villages  inland,  all  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  are  Daraga,  Cam- 
alig,  Guinobatan,  Ligao,  Oas  and  Polan- 
gui.  The  inhabitants  of  these  villages 
devote  themselves  almost  exclusively  to 
the  raising  of  hemp  or  abaca,  as  it  is 
there  called.  They  pay  but  little  attention 
to  its  cultivation,  the  only  care  they  be- 
stow upon  it  is  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds 
about  the  root.  The  tree  or  plant  in 
appearance  is  like  the  banana  tree.  The 
climate  is  especially  adapted  to  its  culti- 
vation. Hemp  will  not  grow  on  marshy 
land  ;  the  soil  is  sandy  there,  nor  does  it 
require  much  rain  or  intense  heat.  An 
all-wise  Providence  'seems  to  have  pro- 


inches  long,  fastened  at  one  end  to 
the  extremity  of  a  flexible  stick,  so  that 
it  is  suspended  perpendicularly  over  a 
well  smoothed  block,  and  at  the  other 
end  to  a  handle  connected  by  means  of 
a  cord  to  a  treadle,  which  can  be  pressed 
firmly  down  as  occasion  requires.  The 
workman  draws  the  bast,  without  regard 
to  quality,  between  the  knife  and  block, 
commencing  in  the  middle  and  then  from 
side  to  side.  After  this  the  bast  is  hung 
up  to  dry,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  is 
packed  loosely  into  bundles.  The  pur- 
chasers from  first  hands,  the  planters,  are 
dealers  in  the  little  villages  mentioned, 
and  they,  in  their  turn,  sell  to  the  agents 
or  buyers  of  the  foreign  and  Spanish 
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houses  of  Manila,  located  in  Legaspi. 
The  cart  or  car  re  ton,  used  for  transporta- 
tion, is  of  the  most  primitive  kind  ;  the 
wheels  are  cut  from  a  solid  log  and  re- 
volve with  the  wooden  axle  to  which  they 
are  attached.  These  carts  are  drawn  by 
buffaloes  or  caraboas,  as  they  are  called 
there.  The  carts  are  covered  with  a 
thatched  roof  made  from  the  ?ii/>a  palm, 
which  protects  the  hemp  from  rain  in 
transit  to  Legaspi,  and  affords  shelter  for 


when  the  roadstead  is  unsafe  for  vessels  to 
enter,  the  hemp  is  stored  in  large  ware- 
houses. 

Two  or  three  times  a  week  I  would 
visit  the  different  villages  to  contract  for 
hemp.  After  going  my  rounds  and  fixing 
prices  for  the  week,  I  invariably  called  at 
the  convent  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
parish  priest,  a  Franciscan  friar,  where  I 
was  most  cordially  welcomed  and  enter- 
tained. I  made  it  a  point  to  call  at  noon, 
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the  driver,  who  usually  stretches  himself 
out  at  full  length  on  the  hemp  and  dozes 
quietly,  leaving  his  caraboa  to  plod  lazily 
along  to  the  end  of  his  journey.  The 
driver  and  his  beast  thoroughly  under- 
stand each  other,  and  in  one  respect  are 
much  alike — they  never  hurry. 

After  reaching  Legaspi,  the  hemp  is 
pressed  into  bales  and  then  shipped  to 
Manila  by  the  coasting  crafts,  trim  little 
schooners  and  brigs.    In  certain  seasons 


his  dinner  hour,  knowing  that  I  would 
have  a  good  substantial  meal.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  only  meal  they  take.  Their 
mode  of  living  is  simple  in  the  extreme, 
consisting  of  a  small  cup  of  chocolate,  after 
the  celebration  of  Mass,  nothing  after 
that  until  noon,  when  the  meal  of  the  day 
is  served,  and  after  the  Angelus  they 
have  a  small  cup  of  choclate.  In  general 
the  scandals  that  have  been  circulated 
about  these  friars  are  absolutely  untrue, 
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and  come  from  persons  who  are  preju- 
diced, and  who  have  searched  out  some 
isolated  case,  and  have  endeavored  to 
calumniate  a  whole  community  by  citing 
that  particular  case. 

I  visited  the  convents  of  the  several 
villages  mentioned  in  this  article,  at  least 
once  a  week,  some  of  them  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  this  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  circumspect  than  the  comportment 
of  the  Fathers  with  the  other  sex.  An- 
other charge  has  been  brought  against 
them,  that  of  making  marriage  for  their 
parishioners  almost  impossible,  because 
such  extortionate  fees  were  demanded  for 
marrying  them.  My  observation  has 
shown  me  quite  the  contrary.  I  person- 
ally was  cognizant  of  several  cases  where 
the  priest  for  good  reasons  compelled 
the  parties  to  marry,  and  I  can  confi- 
dently state  that  no  fee  was  exacted 
from  those  unable  to  pay.  These  friars 
had  the  full  confidence  of  the  natives, 
and  their  influence  was  always  exerted  in 
behalf  of  their  welfare.  I  think  it  would 
be  well  for  those  who  have  criticised  the 
Franciscans  in  such  a  scathing  manner, 
to  look  nearer  home  and  see  if  in  their 
narrow-minded  zeal  they  cannot  search 
out  some  parallel  case. 


Each  little  village  or  hamlet  has  its 
feast  day,  called  Fiesta  del  pueblo,  and 
they  vie  with  each  other  to  make  their 
feast  day  the  most  attractive.  The  poor- 
est native  in  his  little  thatched  hut,  tries 
to  outdo  his  richer  neighbor  in  his  efforts 
to  entertain  his  visitors,  open  house  is 
kept  and  all  are  welcome,  and  in  no 
country  or  clime  do  you  receive  such 
genuine  hospitality  as  in  the  province  of 
Albay.  The  convents  are  open  to  all 
comers,  and  the  priest  of  the  village  in 
which  the  feast  is  being  celebrated,  has 
the  priests  from  the  adjacent  villages  to 
dine  with  him,  and  it  is  really  a  day  of 
feasting  and  enjoyment. 

Many  tourists  come  to  Albay  to  see 
and  admire  the  volcano  May  on,  which  is 
almost  a  perfect  cone.  It  seems  to  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  province,  as  it  can  be 
seen  from  nearly  all  the  villages.  The  best 
view  is  possibly  from  Daragu  about  one 
and  a  half  leagues  from  Legaspi.  The 
volcano  is  about  eight  thousand  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
walls  of  lava  formed  on  the  slopes  all 
around  prevent  its  ascent,  and  I  am  in- 
formed by  reliable  persons  that  only  once 
has  the  crater  been  reached.  In  com- 
pany of  others  I  made  the  attempt  on 
several  occasions  but  had  to  give  it  up. 
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I  had  to  content  myself  with  a  sight  of  it 
from  my  office  window  in  Legaspi,  where 
for  three  years  or  more  I  had  that  plea- 
sure. 

Much  has  also  been  written  about  the 
dishonesty  and  treachery  of  the  natives  of 
these  islands.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
state  that  my  experience  has  been  quite 
the  opposite.  During  my  stay  in  Albay, 
I  handled  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
the  purchase  of  hemp.  I  had  at  times, 
as  much  as  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  a 
small  safe,  which  I  kept  in  my  bed-room, 
and  it  was  well  known  to  the  natives 
living  near  me  in  Legaspi  that  I  was 
every  two  or  three  weeks  receiving  gold 
from  Manila,  for  they  saw  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  bring  it  to  my  office.  The 
money  was  counted  by  my  private  ser- 
vant, very  often,  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  servants,  all  of  whom  had  access  to 
any  part  of  the  house,  as  everything  is 
kept  wide  open,  no  locked  doors  or 
closed  windows.  With  all  these  tempta- 
tions, actually  forced  on  them,  so  to 
speak,  I  never  lost  a  cent.    I  remember 


one  day  after  I  had  settled  with  one  of 
my  customers,  paying  him  $4,000.00  in 
$100  gold  pieces,  in  little  bags,  each 
containing  $1000,  which  he  had  put  on 
the  seat  of  his  carriage,  and  was  about  to 
enter  it,  when  his  horses  took  fright  and 
ran  away.  After  the  coachman  stopped 
them,  his  first  thought  was  of  the  money, 
when  he  looked,  to  his  dismay,  he  saw 
that  one  bag  was  missing.  He  searched 
the  road  carefully,  on  his  way  back,  but 
did  not  find  it.  He  reported  the  result  to 
his  master,  about  the  closest  fisted  Span- 
iard I  ever  met,  who  was  naturally  very 
much  vexed.  I  tried  to  calm  him,  tell- 
him  that  the  money  would  be  found, 
and  if  found  he  would  surely  get  it.  He 
disagreed  with  me,  saying  that  the  natives 
were  a  set  of  thieves.  We  had  scarcely- 
gotten  through  discussing  the  matter, 
when  a  poor,  miserable  looking  specimen 
of  humanity  stepped  up  to  us  and  handed 
the  bag  of  money  to  me.  He  asked  for  no 
reward,  merely  stating  how  he  had  found 
it,  and  hearing  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Ki  Americano"  he  brought  it  at  once  to 
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me.  The  generous  Spaniard  rewarding  him 
with  Si.  oo,  he  went  away  quite  contented. 
Certainly  these  natives  must  have  some 
good  in  them.  Their  religious  instruc- 
tion must  have  something  to  do  with  it, 
so  I  still  maintain  that  some  good  comes 
out  of  the  terrible  monks.  I  have  noticed 
that  the  natives  are  very  strict  in  the  ob- 
servance of  their  duties  to  the  Church. 

There  are  many  shrines  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  legend  of  the  celestial  pro- 
tector of  Manila  is  very  interesting.  It 
is  related  that  in  Dilao,  a  village  near 
Manila,  a  wooden  image  of  Saint  Francis 


their  standing  in  the  community  or  to  be 
enabled  to  contract  marriage  with  the 
native  women,  as  no  Chinese  women  are 
permitted  in  the  Philippines.  Their 
intercessor  and  patron  is  St.  Nicholas, 
since  the  time  he  is  said  to  have  saved 
the  life  of  a  Chinaman  who  prayed  to 
him  in  an  hour  of  imminent  danger. 

The  most  noted  and  popular  shrine  is 
that  of  the  * 4  Virgin  of  Antipolo "  — 
Nuestra  Sc flora  de  Buena  Viage  y  de  ia 
Paz,  Our  Lady  of  Good  Voyage  and  Peace, 
according  to  M.  Romero,  "  Historia  de 
nuestra  St- flora  de  la  Virgin  de  Antipolo." 


SUGAR  WAREHOUSE  AND  REFINERY,  SAN  MIGUEL. 


of  Assisi,  which  was  in  the  house  of  a 
native  named  Alonzo  Cuyapit,  was  seen 
to  weep  so  copiously  that  many  cloths 
were  moistened  by  its  tears. 

The  image  with  its  hands  open  during 
three  hours,  asked  God's  blessing  on 
Manila,  then  on  closing  its  hands  it 
grasped  a  cross  and  skull  so  firmly  that 
they  appeared  to  be  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Vows  were  made  to  the  Saint,  who 
was  declared  protector  of  the  capital,  and 
the  said  image  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Franciscan  church  under  the  appellation 
of  Saint  Francis  of  Tears,  San  Francisco 
de  las  lagrimas.  Many  of  the  Chinese 
adopt   Christianity,  either   to  improve 


This  image  is  said  to  have  wrought  many 
miracles.  It  was  first  brought  from 
Acapulco  (Mexico),  in  1626,  on  the 
state  galleon  by  Juan  Nino  de  Tabora, 
who  was  appointed  Governor  General  of 
these  Islands  by  King  Philip  IV. 

The  people  of  Acapulco  were  loath  to 
part  with  their  Holy  Image,  but  the 
Blessed  Virgin  being  disposed  to  succor 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  she 
herself  smoothed  the  difficulties.  Dur- 
ing the  voyage  in  the  month  of  March, 
1626,  a  tempest  arose  which  was  calmed 
by  the  Virgin,  and  all  arrived  safely  at  the 
shores  of  Manila.  The  Virgin  was  then 
taken  in  procession  to  the  Cathedral, 
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whilst  the  Church  bells  tolled  and  the  ar- 
tillery thundered  forth  salutes  of  welcome. 
A  solemn  Mass  was  celebrated  at  which  all 
the  religious  corporations,  civil  authorities 
and  multitudes  of  people  assisted. 

Six  years  afterward,  the  Governor 
General  Tabora  died.  By  his  will  he 
entrusted  the  Virgin  to  the  care  of  the 
Jesuits,  whilst  a  church  was  being  built, 
by  Father  Juan  Salazar,  for  her  special 


gin  of  Antipolo.  The  people  ot  Acapulco, 
too,  clamored  for  the  Virgin,  attributing 
the  many  calamities  with  which  they  were 
suffering,  at  that  period,  to  her  absence 
from  their  shores.  Assailed  by  enemies, 
frequently  threatened  by  the  Dutch, 
lamenting  the  loss  of  several  galleons, and 
distressed  by  a  serious  earthquake,  their 
only  hope  reposed  in  the  beneficent  aid 
of  the  Virgin  of  Antipolo. 


VI IV  RCH  OF  SANTA  ISABEL,  CAVITE. 


reception.  During  the  erection  of  the 
church,  the  Virgin  often  descended  from 
the  altar  and  displayed  herself  amongst 
the  flowery  branches  of  a  tree,  called  by 
the  natives  "  Antipolo."  The  tree  itself 
was  henceforth  regarded  as  a  precious 
relic  by  the  natives,  who,  leaf  by  leal 
and  branch  by  branch  were  carrying  it  off. 
Then  Father  Salazar  decreed  that  the 
tree  should  serve  as  a  pedestal  to  the 
miraculous  Image,  hence  the  title  of  Vir- 


But  the  galleon  San  Francisco  Xavier 
feared  to  make  the  journey  to  Mexico 
without  the  Holy  Image,  and  for  the  sixth 
time  it  crossed  the  Pacific  ocean. 

In  Acapulco  the  galleon  laid  at  anchor 
until  March,  1653,  when  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Governor  General,  Satiniano 
Manrique  de  Lava,  Archbishop  Miguel 
Poblete,  Fray  Rodrigo  Cardena,  Bishop 
elect  of  Cagayan,  and  many  other  pas- 
sengers embarked  and  set  sail  for  Manila. 
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Their  sufferings  during  the  voyage  were 
horrible.  Almost  overcome  by  a  violent 
storm,  the  ship  became  unmanageable. 
Rain  poured  in  torrents  whilst  the  decks 
were  washed  by  the  surging  waves  and 
all  was  on  the  point  of  utter  destruction. 
In  this  plight  the  Virgin  was  entreated,  and 
not  in  vain,  for  at  her  command  the  sea 
lessened  its  fury,  the  wind  calmed,  and 


clesiastical  dignitaries  and  military  chiefs, 
carried  the  image  to  its  retreat  in  Antipolo 
(September,  1653),  where  it  was  in- 
tended it  should  permanently  remain. 
However,  deprived  of  the  company  of 
the  Image,  misfortunes  again  overtook 
the  galleons.  Three  of  them  were  lost. 
Again,  therefore,  the  Image  was  destined 
to   accompany   a   galleon    to  Mexico. 


fllaiR 
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all  the  horrors  of  the  voyage  ceased.  The 
black  threatening  clouds  dispersed,  and 
under  a  beautiful  blue  sky,  a  fair  wind 
wafted  the  galleon  safely  to  the  port  of 
Cavite. 

The  circumstances  gained  for  the  Image 
the  title  of  Virgin  of  Good  Voyage  and 
Peace,  and  the  sailors  who  acknowledged 
that  their  lives  were  saved  by  Mary's 
powerful  intercession,  followed  by  the  ec- 


bringing  it  back  safely  to  these  shores 
in  1672.  Once  more  and  forever  she 
was  conveyed  by  the  joyous  multi- 
tude to  her  resting  place  in  the  An- 
tipolo church,  and  in  her  passage  there 
was  not  a  flower  which  did  not  greet  her 
by  opening  a  bud,  not  a  mountain  pigeon 
which  remained  in  silence,  whilst  the 
breezes  and  the  rivulets  poured  forth 
their  silent  murmurings  of  ecstasy. 
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Under  Date  of  January  22,  1899,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  sent  to  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons  a  Letter  which  was  thus  An- 
nounced by  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State: 


Most  Eminent  and  Reverend  Lord  Car- 
dinal : 

In  a  former  letter  of  last  October,  I 
had  the  honor  to  make  known  to  your 
Eminence  that  the  Holy  Father  intended 
to  address  in  due  course  of  time  a  pon- 
tifical letter  concerning  "Americanism," 
so  called.  It  now  devolves  upon  me  to  re- 
mit to  you  a  copy  of  the  promised  letter, 


advising  you  at  the  same  time  that  other 
copies  will  be  forwarded  to  you  through 
Monsignor  the  Apostolic  Delegate. 

I  profit  by  the  present  opportunity  to 
renew  the  expression  of  my  profound  ven- 
eration. Kissing  your  hands,  I  am  your 
humble  servant, 

M.  Cardinal  Rampolla. 
Rome,  January  31,  1899. 


[We  give  here  the  original  text  of  this  letter  and  the  official  translation  of  it  which  was  published  in 
the  Baltimore  Mirror,  Saturday,  February  25,  noting  only  a  few  passages  where  a  strictly  literal 
translation  serves  to  meet  certain  questions  which  have  been  raised  since  its  publication  by  those  who 
have  not  compared  the  translation  with  the  original.    The  paragraph  headings  are  ours. — Editor.] 


Litters  SSmi  P.  N.  Leonis  XIII.  ad 
Eminentissimum  Cardinalem 
Gibbons. 

Dileeto  Filio  Nostro  Iacobo  Tit. 
Sancta  Maria  Trans  Tide  rim  S.  jR.  E. 
Presbytero  Cardinali  Gibbons  Archie- 
piscopo  Baltimorensi. 

LEO  PP.  XIII. 

Dileete  Fili  Noster,  Salutem  Et  Apos- 
tolicam  Benedictionem. 

Testem  benevolentiae  Nostrae  hanc  ad 
te  epistolam  mittimus,  eius  nempe  bene- 
volentiae, quam,  diuturno  Pontificatus 
Nostri  cursu,  tibi  et  Episcopis  collegis 
tuis  ac  populo  Americae  universo  pro- 
fited nunquam  destitimus,  occasionem 
omnem  libenter  nacti  sive  ex  felicibus 
Ecclesiae  vestrse  incrementis,  sive  ex 
utiliter  a  vobis  recteque  gestis  ad  catholi- 
corum  rationes  tutandas  et  evehendas. 
Quin  imo  saepe  etiam  accidit  egregiam  in 
gente  vestra  indolem  suspicere  et  admi- 
rari  ad  prseclara  quaeque  experrectam, 
atque  ad  ea  prosequenda,  quae  huma- 
nitatem  omnem  iuvant  splendoremque 
civitatis.  Quamvis  autem  non  eo  nunc 
spectet  epistola  ut  alias  saepe  tributas 
laudes  confirmet,  sed  ut  nonnulla  potius 
cavenda  et  corrigenda  significet ;  quia 


Letter  of  Our  Holy  Father  Leo 
XIII.  to  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Gibbons. 
To  Our  Beloved  Son,  James,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,   Cardinal  Priest  of  the  Title 
Sane t a  Maria,  Beyond  the  Tiber,  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore. 

LEO  XIII.,  POPE 

Beloved  Son,  Health  and  Apostolic 
Blessing: 

We  send  to  you  by  this  letter  a  re- 
newed expression  of  that  good  will 
which  we  have  not  failed  during  the 
course  of  our  pontificate  to  manifest 
frequently  to  you  and  to  your  col- 
leagues in  your  episcopate  and  to  the 
whole  American  people,  availing  our- 
selves of  every  opportunity  offered  us  by 
the  progress  of  your  church  or  whatever 
you  have  done  for  safeguarding  and  pro- 
moting Catholic  interests.  Moreover, 
we  have  often  considered  and  admired  the 
noble  gifts  of  your  nation  which  enable 
the  American  people  to  be  alive  to  every 
good  work  which  promotes  the  good  of 
humanity  and  the  splendor  of  civilization. 
Although  this  letter  be  not  intended,  as 
preceding  ones,  to  repeat  the  words  of 
praise  so  often  spoken,  but  rather  to  call 
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tamen  eadem  apostolica  caritate  con- 
scripta  est,  qua  vos  et  prosequuti  semper 
et  alloquuti  saepe  fuimus,  iure  expecta- 
mus,  ut  hanc  pariter  amoris  Nostri  argu- 
mentum  censeatis  ;  idque  eo  magis  futu- 


attention  to  some  things  to  be  avoided 
and  coirected  ;  still  because  it  is  con- 
ceived in  that  same  spirit  of  apostolic 
charity  which  has  inspired  all  our  letters, 
we  shall  expect  that  you  will  take  it  as 


rum  confidimus  quod  apta  nataque  ea  sit  another  proof  of  our  love  ;  the  more  so 

ad  contentiones  quasdem  extinguendas,  because  it  is  intended  to  suppress  certain 

quae,  exortae  nuper  in  vobis,  etsi  non  contentions  which   have   arisen  lately 

omnium,  at  multorum  certe  animos,  haud  among  you  to  the  detriment  of  the  peace 

mediocri  pacis  detrimento,  perturbant.  ( 1 )  of  many  souls.  ( 1 ) 

Occasion  of  the  Controversy. 

Compertum  tibi  est,  dilecte  Fili  Nos-  It  is  known  to  you,  beloved  son,  that 

ter,  (2)  librum  de  vita  Isaaci-Thomae  the  life  of  Isaac  Thomas  Hecker,  espe- 


Heeker,eoTum  praesertim  opera,  qui  aliena 
lingua  edendum  vel  interpretandum  sus- 
ceperunt,  controversias  excitasse  non 
modicas  6b  invectas  quasdam  de  ratione 
christiane  vivendi  opiniones.  Nos  igitur, 
ut  integritati  fidei,  pro  supremo  Apos- 
tolatus  munere,  prospiciamus  et  fidelium 
securitati  caveamus,  volumus  de  re  uni- 
versa  fusiori  sermone  ad  te  scribere. 


cially  as  interpreted  and  translated  in  a 
foreign  language,  ( 2 )has  excited  not  a  little 
controversy,  because  therein  have  been 
voiced  certain  opinions  concerning  the 
way  of  leading  Christian  life.  We,  there- 
fore, on  account  of  our  apostolic  office, 
having  to  guard  the  integrity  of  the 
faith  and  the  security  of  the  faithful, 
are  desirous  of  writing  to  you  more  at 


length  concerning  this  whole  matter. 
Its  First  Principle  Censurable. 
Novarum  igitur,  quas  diximus,  opini-      The  underlying  principle  of  these  new 
onum  id  fere  constituitur  fundamentum:   opinions  is  that,  in  order  to  more  easily 
quo  facilius  qui  dissident  ad  catholicam  attract  those  who  differ  from  her,  the 
sapient iam  traducantur,  debere  Eccie-   Church  should  shape  her  teachings  more 


siam  ad  adulti  saeculi  humanitatem  ali- 
quanto  propius  accedere,  ac,  veteri  re- 
laxata  severitate,  recens  invectis  populo- 
rum  placitis  ac  rationibus  indulgere.  Id 
autem  non  de  vivendi  solum  disciplina, 
sed  de  doctrinis  etiam,  quibus  fidei  de- 


in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  re- 
lax some  of  her  ancient  severity  and  make 
some  concessions  to  new  opinions.  \sic\ 
Many  think  that  these  concessions  should 
be  made  not  only  in  regard  to  ways  of 
living,  but  even  in  regard  to  doctrines 


positum   continetur,  intelligendum  esse  which  belong  to  the  deposit  of  the  faith, 

multi  arbitrantur.     Opportunum  enim  They  contend  that  it  would  be  opportune, 

esse  contendunt,  ad  voluntates  discor-  in  order  to  gain  those  who  differ  from  us, 

dium  alliciendas,  si  quaedam  doctrinae  to  omit  certain  points  of  her  teaching  (3) 

capita, (3)  quasi  levioris  momenti,  praeter-  which  are  of  lesser  importance,  and  to 

mittantur,  aut  molliantur   ita,  ut  non  

eumdem  retineant  sensum  quern  con-  1.— The  original  reads  "to  no  slight. loss  o 

stanter  tenuit  Ecclesia.  Id  porro,  dilecte  the  Peace'  not  of  a11'  but  surely  of  many  minds." 

Fili  Noster,  quam  improbando  sit  consi-  _2— LitTcTral!y :  " the  ****  °nn  lhe  Life  °1 Isaac 

.           /  \  v     j  1  Thomas  Hecker,  owing  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of 

ho  excogitatum,(4)  haud  longo  sermone  those  whoundertook  to  publish  ^  interpret  it 

indiget :    Si  modo  doctrinae  ratio  atque  m  a  foreign  tongue,  has  excited  serious  controver- 


origo  repetatur,  quam  tradit  Ecclesia. 

1  See  note  1  to  English  version. 

2  See  note  2  to  English  version. 

3  See  note  3  to  English  version. 

4  See  note  4  to  English  version. 


sies,  by  introducing  certain  opinions  on  a  Chris- 
tian manner  of  life. " 

3. — Literally  :  "  to  omit  certain  points  of  her 
teaching  as  if  of  lesser  moment,  or  to  modify  them 
so  that  they  should  no  longer  have  the  mea  ning 
which  the  Church  has  always  attached  to  them." 
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Ad  rem  Vaticana  Synodus :  "Neque 
enim  fidei  doctrina,  quam  Deus  revela- 
vit,  velut  philosophicum  inventum  pro- 
posita  est  humanis  ingeniis  perficienda, 
sed  tamquam  divinum  depositum  Christi 
Sponsas  tradita  fideliter  custodienda  et 
infallibiliter  declaranda.  *  * 

Is  sensus  sacrorum  dograatum  perpetuo 
est  retinendus,  quern  semel  declaravit 
Sancta  Mater  Ecclesia,  nec  unquam  ab 
eo  sensu  altioris  intelligentiae  specie  et 
nomine  recedendum."* 


tone  down  the  meaning  which  the  Church 
has  always  attached  to  them.  It  does 
not  need  many  words,  beloved  son,  to 
prove  the  falsity  of  these  ideasU)  if  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  the  doctrine  which  the 
Church  proposes  are  recalled  to  mind. 
The  Vatican  Council  says  concerning  this 
point  :  "For  the  doctrine  of  faith  which 
God  has  revealed  has  not  been  proposed, 
like  a  philosophical  invention,  to  be  per- 
fected by  human  ingenuity,  but  has  been 
delivered  as  a  divine  deposit  to  the 
Spouse  of  Christ  to  be  faithfully  kept  and 
infallibly  declared.  Hence  that  meaning 
of  the  sacred  dogmas  is  perpetually  to  be 
retained  which  our  Holy  Mother,  the 
Church,  has  once  declared,  nor  is  that 
meaning  ever. to  be  departed  from  under 
the  pretense  or  pretext  of  a  deeper  com- 
prehension of  them."* 


Every  Christian  Doctrine  foi 

Neque  omnino  vacare  culpa  censendum 
est  silentium  illud,  quo  catholicae  doc- 
trinae  principia  quaedam  consulto  prae- 
tereuntur  ac  veluti  oblivione  obscuran- 
tur.  Veritatum  namque  omnium,  quot- 
quot  Christiana  disciplina  complectitur, 
unus  atque  idem  auctor  est  et  magister 
C/nigenitus,  Filius  qui  est  in  sinu  Pa/ris.f 
Easdem  vero  ad  aetates  quaslibet  ac  gen- 
tes  accommodatas  esse,  perspicue  ex 
verbis  colligitur,  quibus  ipse  Christus 
apostolos  est  alloquutus:  Euntes  doceU 
omnes  gentes ...  docentes  eos servare  omnia 
quozeumque  mandavi  vobis ;  et  eeee  ego 
vobiscum  sum  omnibus  diebus,  usque  ad 
consummationem  sceculi.  \  Quapropter 
idem  Vaticanum  Concilium  :  "Fide  di- 
vina,  inquit,  et  catholica  ea  omnia  cred- 
enda  sunt,  quae  in  verbo  Dei  scripto  vel 
tradito  continentur,  etab  Ecclesia,  sive, 
solemni  iudicio  sive  ordinario  et  univer- 
sali  magisterio,  tamquam  divinitus  reve- 
lata  credenda  proponuntur.M§  Absit 
igitur  ut  de  tradita  divinitus  doctrina 

*Const.  de  Fid.  cath.  c.  iv. 
floann.  I.  18. 
♦Matth.  xxviii.,  19  s. 
>6Const.  de  Fid.  cath.  c.  m. 


All  Times  and  All  Nations. 

We  cannot  consider  as  altogether 
blameless  the  silence  which  purposely 
leads  to  the  omission  or  neglect  of  some 
of  the  principles  of  Christian  doctrine, 
for  all  the  principles  come  from  the  same 
Author  and  Master,  4 'the  Only  Begotten 
Son ,  Who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. ' '  f 
They  are  adapted  to  all  times  and  to 
all  nations,  as  is  clearly  seen  from  the 
words  of  our  Lord  to  His  apostles : 
"Going,  therefore,  teach  all  nations; 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever I  have  commanded  you,  and  be- 
hold, I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world." J  Concerning  this 
point  the  Vatican  Council  says  :  * 4  All 
those  things  are  to  be  believed  with  di- 
vine and  catholic  faith  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Word  of  God,  written  or 
handed  down,  and  which  the  Church, 
either  by  a  solemn  judgment  or  by  her 
ordinary  and  universal  magisterium,  pro- 
poses for  belief  as  having  been  divinely 

4. — Literally:  "How  censurable  in  its  pur- 
pose is  this  device.*' 

*Constitutio  de  Fide  Catholica,  Chapter  iv. 

tjohn  i.  18. 

\  Matthew  xxviii.  19. 
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quidpiam  quis  detrahat  velconsilio  quovis 
praetereat;  id  enim  qui  faxit,  potius 
catholicos  seiungere  ab  Ecclesia,  quam 
qui  dissident  ad  Ecclesiam  transferre 
volet.  Redeant,  nil  enim  Nobis  opta- 
tius,  redeant  universi,  quicumque  ab 
ovili  Christi  vagantur  longius  ;  non  alio 
tamen  itinere,  quam  quod  Christus  ipse 
monstravit. 


revealed."*  Let  it  be  far  from  anyone's 
mind  to  suppress  for  any  reason  any  doc- 
trine that  has  been  handed  down.  Such  a 
policy  would  tend  rather  to  separate  Cath- 
olics from  the  Church  than  to  bring  in 
those  who  differ.  There  is  nothing  closer 
to  our  heart  than  to  have  those  who  are 
separated  from  the  fold  of  Christ  return 
to  it,  but  in  no  other  way  than  the  way 
pointed  out  by  Christ. 


The  Church,  Not  Individuals,  to  Judoe  How  to  Adapt 
Itself  to  the  A(;e. 


Disciplina  autem  vivendi,  quae  catho- 
licis  hominibus  datur,  non  eiusmodi  est, 
quae,  pro  temporum  et  locorum  varie- 
tate,  temperationem  omnem  reiiciat. 
Habet  profecto  Ecclesia,  inditum  ab 
Auctore  suo,  clemens  ingenium  et  mis- 
ericors  ;  quam  ob  causam,  inde  a  sui  ex- 
ordio,  id  praestitit  libens,  quod  Paulus 
Apostolus  de  se  profitebatur  :  Omnibus 
omnia  /actus  sum,  ut  omnes  facerem  sal- 
vos* yEtatum  vero  prseteritarum  om- 
nium historia  testis  est,  Sedem  hanc 
Apostolicam,  cui,  non  magisterium  modo, 
sed  supremum  etiam  regimen  totius  Ec- 
clesiae  tributum  est,  constanter  quidem 
in  eodrm  dogma  te,  eodem  sensu  eademque 
sentential  haesisse  ;  at  vivendi  disci- 
plinary ita  semper  moderari  consuevisse, 
ut,  divino  incolumi  iure,  diversarum  adeo 
gentium,  quas  amplectitur,  mores  el 
rationes  nunquam  neglexerit.  Id  si  pos- 
tulet  animorum  salus,  nunc  etiam  factu- 
ram  quis  dubitet?  Non  hoc  tamen  pri- 
vatorum  hominum  arbitrio  definiendum 
qui  fere  specie  recti  decipiuntur  ;  sed 
Ecclesiae  iudicium  esse  oportet  :  in 
eoque  acquiescere  omnes  necesse  est, 
quicumque  Pii  VI  decessoris  Nostri  rep- 
rehensionem  cavere  malunt.  Qui  qui- 
dem propositionem  lxxviii  synodi  Pis- 
toriensis  "Ecclesiae  ac  Spiritui  Dei  quo 
ipsa  regitur  iniuriosam  edixit,  quatenus 
examini  subiiciat  disciplinam  ab  Ecclesia 
constitutam  et  probatam,  quasi  Ecclesia 
disciplinam  constituere  possit  inutilem  et 


*i  Cor.  ix,  22. 

fConc.  Vatic.  Ibid.  c.  iv. 


The  rule  of  life  laid  down  for  Catholics 
is  not  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  exigencies  of 
various  times  and  places.  The  Church 
has,  guided  by  her  Divine  Master,  akind 
and  merciful  spirit,  for  which  reason  from 
the  very  beginning  she  has  been  what  St. 
Paul  said  of  himself:  "I  became  all 
things  to  all  men  that  I  might  save  all." 
History  proves  clearly  that  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  to  which  has  been  intrusted  the 
mission  not  only  of  teaching,  but  of 
governing  the  whole  Church,  has  con- 
tinued "in  one  and  the  same  doctrine, 
one  and  the  same  sense  and  one  and  the 
same  judgment. Mf  But  in  regard  to  ways 
of  living  she  has  been  accustomed  to  so 
yield  that,  the  divine  principle  of  morals 
being  kept  intact,  she  has  never  neglected 
to  accommodate  herself  to  the  character 
and  genius  of  the  nations  which  she  em- 
braces. Who  can  doubt  that  she  will  act  in 
the  same  spirit  again  if  the  salvation  of  souls 
requires  it  ?  In  this  matter  the  Church 
must  be  the  judge,  not  private  men  who 
are  often  deceived  by  the  appearance  ot 
right.  In  this,  all  who  wish  to  escape 
the  blame  of  our  predecessor,  Pius  the 
Sixth,  must  concur.  He  condemned  as 
injurious  to  the  Church  and  the  spirit  ot 
God  who  guides  her,  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  proposition  lxxviii.  of  the  Synod 
of  Pistoia,  '  'that  the  discipline  made  and 
approved  by  the  Church  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  examination,  as  if  the  Church 


*Constitutio  de  fide,  Chapter  iii. 
tConslitutio  de  fide,  Chapter  iv. 
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onerosiorem  quara  libertas  Christiana 
patiatur."(5) 

The  Church's  Authority  N 
in  this  Age 

In  causa  tamen  de  qua  loquimur, 
dilecte  Fili  Noster,  plus  affert  periculi 
estque  magis  catholicae  doctrinae  disci- 
plinaeque  infestum  consilium  illud,  quo 
rerura  novarum  sectatores  arbitrantur 
libertatem  quandam  in  Ecclesiam  esse 
inducendam,  ut,  constricta  quodammodo 
potestatis  vi  ac  vigilantia,  liceat  fidelibus 
suo  cuiusque  ingenio  actuosaeque  virtuti 
largius  aliquanto  indulgere.  Hoc  nimi- 
rum  requiri  affirmant  ad  libertatis  eius 
exemplum,  quae,  recentius  invecta,  civi- 
lis  fere  communitatis  ius  modo  ac  funda- 
mentum  est.  De  qua  Nos  fuse  admo- 
dum  loquuti  sumus  in  iis  Litleris,  quas 
de  civitatum  constitutione  ad  Episcopos 
dedimus  universos  ;  ubi  etiam  ostendi- 
mus,  quid  inter  Ecclesiam,  quae  iure 
divino  est,  intersit  ceterasque  consocia- 
tiones  omnes,  quae  libera  hominum  vol- 
untate  vigent.  Praestat  igitur  quandam 
potius  notare  opinionem,  quae  quasi  ar- 
gumentum  affertur  ad  hanc  catholicis 
libertatem  suadendam.  Aiunt  enim,  de 
Romani  Pontificis  infallibili  magisterio, 
post  solemne  iudicium  de  ipso  latum  in 
Vaticana  Synodo,  nihil  iam  oportere  esse 
sollicitos  ;  quam  ob  rem,  eo  iam  in  tuto 
collocato,  posse  nunc  ampliorem  cuivis 
ad  cogitandum  atque  agendum  patere 
campum.  Praeposterum  sane  arguendi 
genus  ;  si  quid  enim  ex  magisterio  Ec- 
clesiae  infallibili  suadet  ratio,  hoc  certe 
est,  ut  ab  eo  ne  quis  velit  discedere,  imo 
omnes  eidem  se  penitus  imbuendos  ac 
moderandos  dent,  quo  facilius  'a  privato 
quovis  errore  serventur  immunes.  Ac- 
cedit,  ut  ii,  qui  sic  arguunt,  aprovidentis 
Dei  sapientia  discedant  admodum ; 
quae,  quum  Sedis  Apostolicae  auctorita- 
tem  et  magisterium  affirmata  solemniore 
iudicio  voluit,  idcirco  voluit  maxime, 
ut  periculapraesentium  temporum  animis 
catholicorum  efficacius  caveret.  Licentia 

5  See  note  5  to  English  version. 


could  frame  a  code  of  laws  useless  or 
heavier  than  human  (  5  )  liberty  can  bear. ' ' 

eeded  Not  Less  But  More 
of  License. 

But,  beloved  son,  in  this  present  mat- 
ter of  which  we  are  speaking,  there  is 
even  a  greater  danger  and  a  more  mani- 
fest opposition  to  Catholic  doctrine  and 
dicipline  in  that  opinion  of  the  lovers  of 
novelty,  according  to  which  they  hold 
such  liberty  should  be  allowed  in  the 
Church,  that  her  supervision  and  watch- 
fulness being  in  some  sense  lessened, 
allowance  be  granted  to  the  faithful,  each 
one  to  follow  out  more  freely  the  leading 
of  his  own  mind  and  the  trend  of  his  own 
proper  activity  They  are  of  opinion 
that  such  liberty  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  newly  given  civil  freedom  which  is 
now  the  right  and  the  foundation  of  al- 
most every  secular  state.  In  the  apos- 
tolic letters  concerning  the  constitution 
of  states,  addressed  by  us  to  the  bishops 
of  the  whole  Church,  we  discussed  this 
point  at  length  ;  and  there  set  forth 
the  difference  existing  between  the 
Church,  which  is  a  divine  society,  and 
all  other  social  human  organizations  which 
depend  simply  on  free  will  and  choice  of 
men.  It  is  well,  then,  to  particularly  direct 
attention  to  the  opinion  which  serves  as 
the  argument  in  behalf  of  this  greater 
liberty  sought  for  and  recommended  to 
Catholics.  It  is  alleged  that  now  the 
Vatican  decree  concerning  the  infallible 
teaching  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  having  been  proclaimed,  that 
nothing  further  on  that  score  can 
give  any  solicitude,  and  accordingly, 
since  that  has  been  safeguarded  and  put 
beyond  question,  a  wider  and  freer  field 
both  for  thought  and  action  lies  open  to 
each  one.  But  such  reasoning  is  evi- 
dently faulty,  since,  if  we  are  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  from  the  infallible  teach- 
ing authority  of  the  Church,  it  should 
rather  be  that  no  one  should  wish  to  de- 
part from  it,  and  moreover  that  the 

5  The  Latin  text  has  Chris/iana. 
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quaj  passim  cum  libertate  confunditur  ; 
quidvis  loquendi  obloquendique  libido  ; 
facultas  denique  quidlibetsentiendilitter- 
arumqueformis  exprimendi,  tenebras  tarn 
alte  mentibus  obfuderunt,  ut  maior  nunc 
quam  ante  sit  magisterii  usus  et  necessi- 
tas,  ne  a  conscientia  quis  officioque  ab- 
strahatur.  A  best  profecto  a  Nobis  ut 
quaecumque  horum  temporum  ingenium 
parit,  omnia  repudiemus  ;  quin  potius 
quidquid  indagando  veri  aut  enitendo 
boni  attingitur,  ad  patrimonium  doctrinae 
augendum  publicasque  prosperitatis  fines 
proferendos,  libentibus  sane  Nobis, 
accedit.  Id  tamen  omne,  ne  solidae 
utilitatis  sit  expers,  esse  ac  vigere  ne- 
quaquam  debet,  Ecclesiae  auctoritate 
sapientiaque  posthabita. 


minds  of  all  being  leavened  and  directed 
thereby,  greater  security  from  private  er- 
ror would  be  enjoyed  by  all.  And 
further,  those  who  avail  themselves  of 
such  a  way  of  reasoning,  seem  to  depart 
seriously  from  the  over-ruling  wisdom  of 
the  Most  High — which  wisdom,  since  it 
was  pleased  to  set  forth  by  most  solemn 
decision  the  authority  and  supreme 
teaching  rights  of  this  Apostolic  See — 
willed  that  decision  precisely  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  minds  of  the  Church's 
children  from  the  dangers  of  these  pres- 
ent times.  These  dangers,  viz. ,  the  con- 
founding of  license  with  liberty,  the  passion 
for  discussing  and  pouring  contempt  upon 
any  possible  subject,  the  assumed  right 
to  hold  whatever  opinions  one  pleases 
upon  any  subject  and  to  set  them  forth 
in  print  to  the  world,  have  so  wrapped 
minds  in  darkness  that  there  is  now  a 
greater  need  of  the  Church's  teaching 
office  than  ever  before,  lest  people  be- 
come unmindful  both  of  conscience  and 
of  duty.  We,  indeed,  have  no  thought  of 
rejecting  everything  that  modern  industry 
and  study  has  produced  ;  so  far  from  it 
that  we  welcpme  to  the  patrimony  of 
truth  and  to  an  ever-widening  scope  of 
public  well-being  whatsoever  helps  toward 
the  progress  of  learning  and  virtue.  Yet 
all  this,  to  be  of  any  solid  benefit,  nay, 
to  have  a  real  existence  and  growth,  can 
only  be  on  the  condition  of  recognizing 
the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  Church. 

Against  the  Suspicious  Consequences  Drawn  From  Such  Opinions. 
I.    Need  of  Spiritual  Direction. 

Sequitur  ut  ad  ea  veniamus  quae  ex  his,  Coming  now  to  speak  of  the  conclu- 
quas  attigimus,  opinionibus  consectaria  sions  which  have  been  deduced  from  the 
veluti  proferuntur  ;  in  quibus  si  mens,  ut  above  opinions,  and  for  them,  we  readily 


credimus,  non  mala,  at  certe  res  carere 
suspicione  minime  videbuntur.  Princi- 
pio  enim  externum  magisterium  omne  ab 
iis,  qui  Christianas  perfectioni  adipiscen- 
dae  studere  velint,  tamquam  superfluum, 
immo  etiam  minus  utile,  reiicitur  :  am- 
phora, aiunt,  atque  uberiora  nunc  quam 
elapsis  temporibus,  in  animos  fidelium 
Spiritus  Sanctus  influit  charismata, 
eosque,   medio  nemine,   docet  nnno 


believe  there  was  no  thought  of  wrong  or 
guile,  yet  the  things  themselves  certainly 
merit  some  degree  of  suspicion.  First, 
all  external  guidance  is  set  aside  for  those 
souls  who  are  striving  after  Christian  per- 
fection as  being  superfluous,  or,  indeed, 
not  useful  in  any  sense — the  contention 
being  that  the  Holy  Spirit  pours  richer 
and  more  abundant  graces  than  formerly 
upon  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  so  that 
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quodam  instinctu  atque  agit.  Non  levis 
profecto  temeritatis  est  velle  modum 
metiri,  quo  Deus  cum  hominibus  com- 
municet ;  id  enim  unice  ex  eiusvoluntate 
pendet,  estque  ipse  munerum  suorum 
liberrimus  dispensator.  Spiritus  ubi  vult 
spirat.*  Unieuique  autem  nostrum  data 
est  gratia  secundum  mensuram  donationis 
Christi.f  Ecquis  autem  repetens  Apos- 
tolorum  historiam,  exordientis  Ecclesiae 
fidem,  fortissimorum  martyrum  certamina 
et  caedes,  veteres  denique  plerasque  ae- 
tates  sanctissimorum  hominum  foecun- 
dissimas,  audeat  priora  tempora  praesen- 
tibus  componere  eaque  affirmare  minore 
Spiritus  Sancti  effusione  donata  ?  Sed, 
his  omissis,  Spiritum  Sanctum  secreto 
illapsu  in  animis  iustorum  agere  eosque 
admonitionibtis  et  impulsionibus  excitare, 
nullus  est  qui  ambigat ;  id  ni  foret,  ex- 
ternum quodvis  presidium  et  magister- 
ium  inane  esset.  "Si  quis  *  *  salu- 
tari,  id  est  evangelical  praedicationi 
consentire  posse  confirmat,  absque  il- 
luminatione  Spiritus  Sancti,  qui  dat  om- 
nibus suavitatem  in  consentiendo  et 
credendo  veritati,  hrcretico  fallitur 
spiritu."J  Verum,  quod  etiam  experi- 
endo  novimus,  hae  Sancti  Spiritus  ad- 
monitiones  et  imptilsiones  plerumque  non 
(6)  sine  quodam  externi  magisterii  adiu- 
mento  ac  veluti  comparatione,  persen- 
tiuntur.  "Ipse,  ad  rem  Augustinus,  in 
bonis  arboribus  cooperatur  fructum,  qui 
et  forinsecus  rigat  atque  excolitper  quern 
libet  ministrum,  et  per  se  dat  intrinsecus 
incrementum.M§  Scilicet  ad  communem 
legem  id  pertinet,  qua  Deus  providen- 
tissimus,  uti  homines  plerumque  fere  per 
homines  salvandos  decrevit,  ita  illos, 
quos  ad  praestantiorem  sanctimoniae 
gradum  advocat,  per  homines  eo  perdu- 
cendos  constituit,  "ut  nimirum,  quem- 
admodum  Chrysostomus  ait,  per  homines 
a  Deo  discamus.  "||    Praeclarum  eius  rei 

*Ioann.  iii.  8. 4 
fEph.  iv.  7. 

JConc.  Arausic.  ii,  can.  vii. 
6  See  note  6  to  English  version. 
§De  Grat.  Christi.  c.  xxi. 
||  Horn.  i.  in  Inscr.  altar. 


without  human  intervention  He  teaches 
and  guides  them  by  some  hidden  instinct 
of  His  own.  Yet  it  is  the  sign  of 
no  small  over-confidence  to  desire  to 
measure  and  determine  the  mode  of  the 
Divine  communication  to  mankind,  since 
it  wholly  depends  upon  His  own  good 
pleasure,  and  He  is  a  most  generous  dis- 
penser of  His  own  gifts.  "The  Spirit 
breatheth  whereso  He  listeth."*  "And 
to  each  one  of  us  grace  is  given  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  giving  of  Christ.0! 
And  shall  any  one  who  recalls  the  his- 
tory of  the  apostles,  the  faith  of  the  nas- 
cent church,  the  trials  and  deaths  of  the 
martyrs — and,  above  all,  those  olden 
times,  so  fruitful  in  saints — dare  to  meas- 
ure our  age  with  these,  or  affirm  that 
they  receive  less  of  the  divine  outpouring 
from  the  Spirit  of  Holiness?  Not  to 
dwell  upon  this  point,  there  is  no  one 
who  calls  in  question  the  truth  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  does  work  by  a  secret  descent 
into  the  souls  of  the  just  and  that  He  stirs 
them  alike  by  warnings  and  impulses, 
since  unless  this  were  the  case  all  out- 
ward defense  and  authority  would  be  un- 
availing. "  For  if  any  persuades  him- 
self that  he  can  give  assent  to  saving, 
that  is,  to  gospel  truth  when  proclaimed, 
without  any  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  gives  unto  all  sweetness  both 
to  assent  and  to  hold,  such  an  one  is  de- 
ceived by  a  heretical  spirit." J  More- 
over, as  experience  shows,  these  moni- 
tions and  impulses  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  for  the  most  part  felt  through  the 
medium  of  the  aid  and  light  of  an  ex- 
ternal teaching  authority.  (6)To  quote  St. 
Augustine  * 4  He  (the  Holy  Spirit)  cooper- 
ates to  the  fruit  gathered  from  the  good 
trees,  since  He  externally  waters  and 
cultivates  them  by  the  outward  ministry 
of  men,  and  yet  of  Himself  bestows  the 


*John  iii.  8. 
fEph.  iv.  7. 

J  From  the  Second  Council  of  Orange,  Canon  7. 

6. — Literally:  "Are  not  appreciated  without  a 
certain  aid  of,  and,  as  it  were,  preparation  by  an 
external  director.' 1 
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exemplum,  ipso  Ecclesiae  exordio,  posi- 
tum  habemus :  quamvis  enim  Saulus, 
spirans  minarum  et  cadis,*  Christi  ipsius 
vocem  audivisset  ab  eoque  quaesivisset  : 
Domine,  quid  me  vis  facere  ;  Damascum 
tamen  ad  Ananiam  missus  est :  Ingredere 
civitatem,  etibi  dicetur  tibi  quid  te  opor- 
teat  face  re.  Accedit  praeterea,  quod 
qui  perfectiora  sectantur,  hoc  ipso  quod 
ineunt  intentatam  plerisque  viam,  sunt 
magis  errori  obnoxii,  ideoque  magis  quam 
ceteri  doctore  ac  duce  indigent.  Atque 
haec  agendi  ratio  iugiter  in  Ecclesia  ob- 
tinuit;  hanc  ad  unum  omnes  doctrinam 
professi  sunt,  quotquot,  decursu  saeculor- 
um,  sapientia  ac  sanctitate  floruerunt ; 
quara  qui  respuant,  temere  profecto  ac 
periculose  respuent. 


inward  increase."*  This,  indeed,  be- 
longs to  the  ordinary  law  of  God's  loving 
providence  that,  as  He  has  decreed  that 
men  for  the  most  part  shall  be  saved  by 
the  ministry  also  of  men,  so  has  He 
wished  that  those  whom  He  calls  to 
the  higher  planes  of  holiness  should  be 
led  thereto  by  men;  hence  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  declares  we  are  taught  of  God 
through  the  instrumentality  of  men.f 
Of  this  a  striking  example  is  given  us 
in  the  very  first  days  of  the  Church. 
For  though  Saul,  intent  upon  blood 
and  slaughter,  had  heard  the  voice  of 
our  Lord  Himself  and  had  asked,  4  *  What 
dost  Thou  wish  me  to  do?"  yet  was  he 
bidden  to  enter  Damascus  and  search 
for  Ananias.  \  1  'Enter  the  city  and  it  shall 
there  be  told  to  thee  what  thou  must  do. ' ' 
Nor  can  we  leave  out  of  consideration 
the  truth  that  those  who  are  striving 
after  perfection,  since  by  that  fact  they 
walk  in  no  beaten  or  well-known  path, 
are  the  most  liable  to  stray,  and  hence 
have  greater  need  than  others  of  a 
teacher  and  guide.  Such  guidance  has 
ever  obtained  in  the  Church;  it  has 
been  the  universal  teaching  of  those  who 
throughout  the  ages  have  been  eminent 
for  wisdom  and  sanctity — and  hence  to 
reject  it  would  be  to  commit  one's  selt 
to  a  belief  at  once  rash  and  dangerous. 


II. — Natural  Virtues  Not  to  Be  Extolled  Above  Supernatural. 


Rem  tamen  bene  penitusconsideranti, 
sublatoetiam  externo  quovismoderatore, 
vix  apparet  in  novatorum  sententia  quor- 
sum  pertinere  debeat  uberior  ille  Spiritus 
Sancti  influxus,  quern  adeo  extollunt. 
Profecto  maxime  in  excolendis  virtutibus 
Spiritus  Sancti  praesidio  opus  est  omnino: 
verum  qui  nova  sectari  adamant,  naturar 
les  virtutes  praeter  modum  efferunt,  quasi 
hae  praesentis  aetatis  moribus  ac  neces- 
sitatibus  respondeant  aptius,  iisque  exor- 
nari  praestet,  quod  hominem  paratiorem 
ad  agendum  ac  strenuiorena_laciant. 
Difficile  quidem  intellectu  est,  eos,  cui 

*Act.  Ap.  c,  ix. 


A  thorough  consideration  of  this  point, 
in  the  supposition  that  no  exterior  guide 
is  granted  such  souls,  will  make  us  see 
the  difficulty  of  locating  or  determining 
the  direction  and  application  of  that 
more  abundant  influx  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
so  greatly  extolled  by  innovators.  To 
practice  virtue  there  is  absolute  need  of 
the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  we 
find  those  who  are  fond  of  novelty  giv- 
ing an  unwarranted  importance  to  the 


*De  Gratia  Christi,  Chapter  xix. 
t  Homily  I.  in  Inscrib.  Altar. 
J  Acts,  ix. 
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Christiana  sapientia  imbuantur,  posse 
naturales  virtutes  supernaturalibus  ante- 
ferre,  maioremque  illis  efficacitatem  ac 
foecunditatem  tribuere. — Ergone  natura, 
accedente  gratia,  infirmior  erit,  quam  si 
suis  ipsa  viribus  permittatur  ?  Num  vero 
homines  sanctissimi,  quos  Ecclesia  obser- 
vat  palamque  colit,  imbecillos  se  atque 
ineptos  in  naturae  ordine  probavere  quod 
christianis  virtutibus  excelluenmt  ?  Atqui, 
etsi  naturalium  virtu  turn  praeclaros  quan- 
doque  actus  mirari  licet,  quotus  tamen 
quisque  est  inter  homines  qui  naturalium 
virtutum  habitu  reapse  polleat?  Quis 
enim  est,  qui  animi  perturbationibus, 
iisque  vehementibus  non  incitetur? 
Quibus  constanter  superandis,  sicut  etiam 
universal  legi  in  ipso  naturae  ordine  ser- 
vandae,  divino  quodam  subsidio  iuvari 
hominem  necesse  est.  Singulares  vero 
actus,  quos  supra  innuimus,  saepe,  si 
intimius  perspiciantur,  speciem  potius 
virtutis  quam  veritatem  prae  se  ferunt. 
Sed  demus  tamen  esse  :  si  currere  in  va- 
cuum quis  nolit  aeternamque  oblivisci 
beatitatem,  cui  nos  benigne  destinat 
Deus,  ecquid  naturales  virtutes  habent 
utilitatis,  nisi  divinae  gratiae  munus  ac 
robur  accedat  ?  Apte  quidem  Augusti- 
nus  :  *  'Magnae  vires  et  cursus  celerrimus, 
sed  praeter  viam.  "*  Sicut  enim  praesi- 
dio  gratiae  natura  hominum,  quae,  ob 
communem  noxam,  in  vitium  ac  dedecus 
prolapsa  erat,  erigitur  novaque  nobilitate 
evehitur  ac  roboratur  ;  ita  etiam  virtutes, 
quae  non  solis  naturae  viribus,  sed  eius- 
dem  ope  gratiae  exercentur,  et  fcecundae 
fiunt  beatitatis  perpetuo  mansurae  et 
solidiores  ac  firmiores  existunt. 


*In  Ps.  xxxi.  4. 


natural  virtues,  as  though  they  better 
responded  to  the  customs  and  neces- 
sities of  the  times,  and  that,  having  these 
as  his  outfit,  man  becomes  both  more 
ready  to  act  and  more  strenuous  in 
action.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  persons  possessed  of  Christian  wis- 
dom can  either  prefer  natural  to  super- 
natural virtues  or  attribute  to  them  a 
greater  efficacy  and  fruitfulness.  Can 
it  be  that  nature  conjoined  with  grace 
is  weaker  than  when  left  to  herself? 
Can  it  be  that  those  men  illustrious 
for  sanctity,  whom  the  Church  dis- 
tinguishes and  openly  pays  homage  to, 
were  deficient,  came  short  in  the  order 
of  nature  and  its  endowments,  because  they 
excelled  in  Christian  strength?  And 
although  it  be  allowed  at  times  to  won- 
der at  acts  worthy  of  admiration,  which 
are  the  outcome  of  natural  virtue — is 
there  any  one  at  all  endowed,  simply  with 
an  outfit  of  natural  virtue?  Is  there 
any  one  not  tried  by  mental  anxiety, 
and  this  in  no  light  degree?  Yet 
ever  to  master  such,  as  also  to  pre- 
serve in  its  entirety  the  law  of  the 
natural  order,  requires  an  assistance 
from  on  high.  These  single  notable  acts 
to  which  we  have  alluded  will  frequently 
upon  a  closer  investigation  be  found  to 
exhibit  the  appearance  rather  than  the 
reality  of  virtue.  Grant  that  it  is  virtue, 
unless  we  would  i  *  run  in  vain  ' '  and  be 
unmindful  of  that  eternal  bliss  which  a 
good  God  in  his  mercy  has  destined  for 
us,  of  what  avail  are  natural  virtues  un- 
less seconded  by  the  gift  of  divine  grace? 
Hence  St.  Augustine  well  says  :  "  Won- 
derful is  the  strength,  and  swift  the 
course,  but  outside  the  true  path."  For 
as  the  nature  of  man,  owing  to  the  pri- 
mal fault,  is  inclined  to  evil  and  dis- 
honor, yet  by  the  help  of  grace  is  raised 
up,  is  borne  along  with  a  new  greatness 
and  strength,  so,  too,  virtue,  which  is 
not  the  product  of  nature  alone,  but  of 
grace  also,  is  made  fruitful  unto  everlast- 
ing life  and  takes  on  a  more  strong  and 
abiding  character. 
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III. — All  Virtue  Active,  a 

Cum  hac  de  naturalibus  virtutibus  sen- 
tentia,  aba  cohaeret  admodum,  qua 
christianae  virtutes  universal  in  duo  quasi 
genera  dispertiuntur,  in  passivas,  ut 
aiunt,  atque  activas ;  adduntque,  illas 
in  elapsis  aetatibus  convenisse  melius, 
has  cum  prsesenti  magis  congruere.  De 
qua  quidem  divisione  virtutum  quid  sen- 
tiendum  sit,  res  est  in  medio  posita  ;  vir- 
tus enim,  quae  vere  passiva  sit,  nec  est 
nec  esse  potest.  " Virtus,  sic  Sanctus 
Thomas,  nominat  quandam  potential 
perfectionem  :  finis  autem  potentiae 
actus  est ;  et  nihil  est  aliud  actus  virtutis, 
quam  bonus  usus  liberi  arbitrii  ;  "*  adiu- 
vante  utique  Dei  gratia,  si  virtutis  actus 
supernaturalis  sit.  Christianas  autem  vir- 
tutes, alias  temporibus  aliis  accommodatas 
esse,  is  solum  velit,  qui  Apostoli  verba 
non  meminerit :  Quos  pmscivit,  hos  et 
prcedestinavit  conformes  fieri  imagini 
Filii  sui.  f  Magister  et  exemplar  sancti- 
tatis  omnis  Christus  est  ;  ad  cuius  regu- 
lam  aptari  omnes  necesse  est,  quotquot, 
avent  beatorum  sedibus  inseri.  Iamvero 
haud  mutatur  Christus  progredientibus 
saeculis;  sed  idem  heriethodie  et  instecuta.  % 
Ad  omnium  igitur  aetatum  homines  perti- 
net  illud:  Discite  a  me  quia  mitis  sum  et /tu- 
rn i/is  corde;  §  nulloque  non  tempore 
Christus  se  nobis  exhibet  factum  obedicn- 
tem  usque  ad  mortem  ;||  valetque  quavis 
aetate  Apostoli  sentential  Qui  sunt 
Christi  carnem  suam  crueijixcrutit  cum 
vitiis  et  concupiscentiis  suis**  Quas 
utinam  virtutes  multo  nunc  plures  sic  co- 
lerent,  ut  homines  sanctissimi  prreterito- 
rum  temporum  !  Qui  demissione  animi, 
obedientia,  abstinentia,  potentes  fuerunt 
opere  et  sermoney  emolumento  maximo 
nedum  religiosae  rei  sed  publicae  ac  civi- 
lis. 


•I.  II.  a.  i. 

fRom.  viii.  29. 
JHebr.  xiii.  8. 
§Matth.  xi.  29. 
II  Philip,  ii.  8. 
**Galat.  v.  24. 


id  Suitable  for  All  Times. 

This  overesteem  of  natural  virtue  finds 
a  method  of  expression  in  assuming  to 
divide  all  virtues  into  active  and  passive, 
and  it  is  alleged  that  whereas  passive  vir- 
tues found  better  place  in  past  times, 
our  age  is  to  be  characterized  by  the  ac- 
tive. That  such  a  division  and  distinc- 
tion cannot  be  maintained  is  patent — for 
there  is  not,  nor  can  there  be,  merely 
passive  virtue.  "Virtue,"  says  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  '  *  designates  the  per- 
fection of  some  faculty,  but  the  end  of 
such  faculty  is  an  act,  and  an  act  of  vir- 
tue is  naught  else  than  the  good  use  of 
free  will, ' '  acting,  that  is  to  say,  under 
the  grace  of  God  if  the  act  be  one  of 
supernatural  virtue.  He  alone  could 
wish  that  some  Christian  virtues  be 
adapted  to  certain  times  and  different 
ones  for  other  times  who  is  unmindful  ot 
the  apostle' s  words  :  '  *  That  those  whom 
He  foreknew,  He  predestined  to  be 
made  conformable  to  the  image  of  His 
Son. '  '*  Christ  is  the  teacher  and  the  ex- 
emplar of  all  sanctity,  and  to  His  stan- 
dard must  all  those  conform  who  wish 
for  eternal  life.  Nor  does  Christ  know 
any  change  as  the  ages  pass,  *  *  for  He  is 
yesterday  and  to-day  and  the  same  for- 
ever, "f  To  men  of  all  ages  was  the 
precept  given:  "  Learn  of  Me,  because 
I  am  meek  and  humble  of  heart."]; 
To  every  age  has  He  been  made  mani- 
fest to  us  as  obedient  even  unto  death  ; 
in  every  age  the  apostle's  dictum  has  its 
force:  0  Those  who  are  Christ's  have 
crucified  their  flesh  with  its  vices  and 
concupiscences."  Would  to  God  that 
more  nowadays  practiced  these  virtues  in 
the  degree  of  the  saints  of  past  times, 
who  in  humility,  obedience  and  self-re- 
straint were  powerful  *  *  in  word  and  in 
deed  " — to  the  great  advantage  not  only 
of  religion,  but  of  the  state  and  public 
welfare. 


♦Romans  viii.  29. 
t Hebrews  iii.  8. 
J  Matthew  xi.  29. 
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IV. — Religious  Life  and  Vows  Give  the  Noblest,  viz.:  Christian  Liberty. 


Ex  quo  virtutum  evangelicarum  veluti 
contemptu,  quae  perperam  passives  ap- 
pellantur,  pronum  erat  sequi,  ut  religi- 
osae  etiam  vitse  despectus  sensim  per 
animos  pervaderet.  Atque  id  novarum 
opinionum  fautoribus  commune  esse, 
coniicimus  ex  eorum  sententiis  quibusdam 
circa  vota  quae  Ordines"  religiosi  nuncu- 
pant.  Aiunt  enim,  ilia  ab  ingenio  aeta- 
tis  nostras  dissidere  plurimum,  utpote 
quae  humanae  libertatis  fines  coerceant  ; 
esseque  ad  infirmos  animos  magis  quam 
ad  fortes  apta  ;  nec  admodum  valere  ad 
christianam  perfectionem  humanaeque 
consociationis  bonum,  quin  potius  utri- 
que  rei  obstare  atque  officere.  Verum 
haec  quam  falso  dicantur,  ex  usu  doc- 
trinaqtie  Ecclesiae  facile  patet,  cui  religi- 
osum  vivendi  genus  maxime  semper  pro- 
batum  est.  Nec  sane  immerito  ;  nam 
qui,  a  Deo  vocati,  illud  sponte  sua  am- 
plectantur,  non  contenti  communibus 
praeceptorum  officiis,  in  evangelica  eun- 
tes  consilia,  Christo  se  milites  strenuos 
paratosque  ostendunt.  Hocne  debilium 
esse  animorum  putabimus?  aut  ad  per- 
fectiorem  vitae  modum  inutile  aut  noxi- 
um  ?  Qui  ita  se  votorum  religione  ob- 
stringunt,  adeo  sunt  a  libertatis  iactura 
remoti,  ut  multo  pleniore  ac  nobiliore 
fruantur,  ea  nempe  qua  Christus  nos  lib- 
eravit.  * 


Quod  autem  addunt,  religiosam  viven- 
di rationem  aut  non  omnino  aut  parum 
Ecclesiae  iuvendae  esse,  praeter  quam- 
quod  religiosis  Ordinibus  invidiosum  est, 
nemo  unus  certe  sentiet,  qui  Ecclesiae 
annales  evolverit.  Ipsae  vestrae  foeder- 
atae  civitates  num  non  ab  alumnis  re- 
ligiosarum  familiarum  fidei  pariter  atque 
humanitatisinitiahabuerunt?  quorum  uni 
nuper,  quod  plane  vobis  laudi  fuit,  statu- 
am  publice  ponendam  decrevistis.  Nunc 
vero,  hoc  ipso  tempore,  quam  alacrem, 
quam  frugiferam  Catholicae  rei  religiosi 


*Galat.  iv.  31. 


From  this  disregard  of  the  evangelical 
virtues,  erroneously  styled  passive,  the 
step  was  a  short  one  to  a  contempt  of  the 
religious  life  which  has  in  some  degree 
taken  hold  of  minds.  That  such  a  view 
is  generally  held  by  the  upholders  of  new 
views,  we  infer  from  certain  statements 
concerning  the  vows  which  religious 
orders  take.  They  say  vows  are  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  our  times,  in  that  they  limit 
the  bounds  of  human  liberty  ;  that  they 
are  more  suitable  to  weak  than  to  strong 
minds;  that  so  far  from  making  for 
human  perfection  and  the  good  of  human 
organization,  they  are  hurtful  to  both, 
but  that  this  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  practice  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  is  clear,  since  she  has  always 
given  the  very  highest  approval  to  the  re- 
ligious method  of  life;  nor  without  good 
cause,  for  those  who  under  the  divine 
call  freely  embraced  that  state  of  life  did 
not  content  themselves  with  the  obser- 
vance of  precepts,  but,  going  forward  to 
the  evangelical  counsels,  showed  them- 
selves ready  and  valiant  soldiers  of  Christ. 
Shall  we  judge  this  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  weak  minds,  or  shall  we  say  that  it  is 
useless  or  hurtful  to  a  more  perfect  state  of 
life  ?  Those  who  so  bind  themselves  by  the 
vows  of  religion,  far  from  having  suffered 
a  loss  of  liberty,  enjoy  that  fuller  and 
freer  kind,  that  liberty,  namely,  by  which 
Christ  hath  made  us  free. 

And  this  further  view  of  theirs,  namely, 
that  the  religious  life  is  either  entirely  use- 
less or  of  little  service  to  the  Church,  be- 
sides being  injurious  to  the  religious  orders, 
cannot  be  the  opinion  of  anyone  who  has 
read  the  annals  of  the  Church.  Did  not 
your  country,  the  United  States,  derive 
the  beginnings  both  of  faith  and  of  cul- 
ture from  the  children  of  these  religious 
families  ?  to  one  of  whom  but  very  lately, 
a  thing  greatly  to  your  praise,  you  have 
decreed  that  a  statue  be  publicly  erected. 
And  even  at  the  present  time,  wherever 
the  religious  families  are  found,  how 
speedy  and  yet  how  fruitful  a  harvest  of 
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good  works  do  they  not  bring  forth  ! 
How  very  many  leave  home  and  seek 
strange  lands  to  impart  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  and  to  widen  the  bounds  of  civili- 
zation ;  and  this  they  do  with  the 
greatest  cheerfulness  amid  manifold  dan- 
gers !  Out  of  their  number  not  less, 
indeed,  than  from  the  rest  of  the  clergy, 
the  Christian  world  finds  the  preachers 
of  God's  word,  the  directors  of  con- 
science, the  teachers  of  youth  and  the 
Church  itself  the  examples  of  all  sanctity. 
Nor  should  any  difference  of  praise  be 
made  between  those  who  follow  the  ac- 
tive state  of  life  from  those  others  who, 
charmed  with  solitude,  give  themselves 
to  prayer  and  bodily  mortification.  And 
how  much,  indeed,  of  good  report  these 
have  merited,  and  do  merit,  is  known 
surely  to  all  who  do  not  forget  that  the 
' '  continual  prayer  of  the  just  man ' '  avails 
to  placate  and  to  bring  down  the  bless- 
ings of  heaven  when  to  such  prayers 
bodily  mortification  is  added.  (7) 


Congregations  Without  Vows  Not  New  in  the  Church. 


ccetus,  ubicumque  ii  sunt,  navant  oper- 
am  !  Quam  pergunt  multi  novas  oras 
Evangelio  imbuere  et  humanitatis  fines 
propagare ;  idque  per  summam  animi 
contentionem  summaque  pericula  !  Ex 
ipsis,  haud  minus  quam  e  clero  cetero, 
plebs  Christiana  verbi  Dei  praecones  con- 
scientiaeque  moderatores,  iuventus  insti- 
tutores  habet,  Ecclesia  denique  omnis 
sanctitatis  exempla.  Nec  discrimen  est 
laudis  inter  eos  qui  actuosum  vitas  genus 
sequuntur,  atque  illos,  qui,  recessu  de- 
lectati,  orando  afflictandoque  corpori  va- 
cant. Quam  hi  etiam  praeclare  de  hom- 
inumsocietate  meruerint,  mereant,  ii  nor- 
unt  profecto  qui,  quid  ad  placandum 
conciliandumque  Numen  posset  dcpreca- 
tio  iusti  assidua*  minime  ignorant,  ea 
maxime  quae  cum  afflictatione  corporis 
coniuncta  est.  (  7  ) 


Si  qui  igitur  hoc  magis  adamant,  nullo 
votorum  vinculo,  in  ccetum  unum  coales- 
ces, quod  malint,  faxint ;  nec  novum  id 
in  Ecclesia  nec  improbabile  institutum. 
Caveant  tamen  ne  illud  prae  religiosis 
Ordinibus  extollant  ;  quin  potius,  cum 
modo  ad  fruendum  voluptatibus  proclivi- 
us,  quam  ante,  sit  hominum  genus,  longe 
pluris  ii  sunt  habendi,  qui,  relictis  omni- 
bus, sequuti  sunt  Christum, 


But  if  there  be  those  who  prefer  to 
form  one  body  without  the  obligation  of 
the  vows,  let  them  pursue  such  a  course. 
It  is  not  new  in  the  Church,  nor  in  any 
wise  censurable.  Let  them  be  careful, 
however,  not  to  set  forth  such  a  state 
above  that  of  religious  orders.  But  rather, 
since  mankind  are  more  disposed  at  the 
present  time  to  indulge  themselves  in  pleas- 
ures, let  those  be  held  in  greater  esteem 
4 'who  having  left  all  things  have  followed 
Christ." 


Ways  of  Bringing  Souls  to  the  Faith. 


Postremo,  ne  nimis  moremur,  via 
quoque  et  ratio,  qua  Catholici  adhuc  sunt 
usi  ad  dissidentes  revocandos,  deseranda 
edicitur  aliaque  in  posterum  adhibenda. 
Qua  in  re  hoc  sufficit  advertisse,  non 
prudenter,  dilecte  Fili  Noster,  id  negligi 
quod  diu  experiendo  antiquitas  compro- 
bavit,  apostolicis  etiam  documentis  erudi- 


Finally,  not  to  delay  too  long,  it  is 
stated  that  the  way  and  method  hitherto 
in  use  among  Catholics  for  bringing  back 
those  who  have  fallen  away  from  the 
Church  should  be  left  aside  and  another 
one  chosen,  in  which  matter  it  will  suffice 
to  note  that  it  is  not  the  part  of  pru- 
dence to  neglect  that  which  antiquity  in 


♦lac.  v.  16. 

7  See  note  7  to  English  version. 


7. — The  original  reads:  "  especially  when  to 
such  prayers  bodily  mortification  is  added." 
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its  long  experience  has  approved  and 
which  is  also  taught  by  apostolic  au- 
thority. The  scriptures  teach  us  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  to  be  solicitous  for  the 
salvation  ot  one's  neighbor,  according  to 
the  power  and  position  of  each.  The 
faithful  do  this  by  religiously  discharging 
the  duties  of  their  state  of  life,  by  the  up- 
rightness of  their  conduct,  by  their  works 
of  Christian  charity  and  by  earnest  and 
continuous  prayer  to  God.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  belong  to  the  clergy 
should  do  this  by  an  enlightened 
fulfilment  of  their  preaching  min- 
istry, by  the  pomp  and  splendor  of 
ceremonies,  especially  by  setting  forth 
that  sound  form  of  doctrine  which  Saint 
Paul  inculcated  upon  Titus  and  Timothy. 
But  if,  among  the  different  ways  of 
preaching  the  word  of  God  that  one 
sometimes  seems  to  be  preferable,  which 
is  directed  to  non- Catholics,  not  in 
churches,  but  in  some  suitable  place,  in 
such  wise  that  controversy  is  not  sought, 
but  friendly  conference,  such  a  method 
is  certainly  without  fault.  But  let  those 
who  undertake  such  ministry  be  set  apart 
by  the  authority  of  the  bishops  and  let 
them  be  men  whose  science  and  virtue 
has  been  previously  ascertained.  For 
we  think  that  there  are  many  in  your 
country  who  are  separated  from  Catholic 
truth  more  by  ignorance  than  by  ill- 
will,  who  might  perchance  more 
easily  be  drawn  to  the  one  fold  ot 
Christ  if  this  truth  be  set  forth  to 
them  in  a  friendly  and  familiar  way. 

The  Views,  Called  by  Some  "  Americanism, "  Not  Approved. 
— Why  They  Are  Suspicious. 


ta.  Ex  Dei  verbo  habemus,*  omnium 
officium  esse  proximomm  saluti  iuvandae 
operam  dare,  ordine  graduque  quem 
quisque  obtinet.  Fideles  quidem  hoc 
sibi  a  Deo  assignatum  munus  utillime  exe- 
quentur  morum  integritate,  Christianas 
caritatis  operibus,  instante  ad  Deum  ip- 
sum  assiduaque  prece.  At  qui  e  clero 
sunt  idipsum  praestent  oportet  sapienti 
Evangelii  praedicatione,  sacrorum  gravi- 
tate et  splendore,  prsecipue  autem  earn 
in  se  formam  doctrinae  exprimentes, 
quam  Tito  ac  Timotheo  Apostolus  tradi- 
dit.  Quod  si,  e  diversis  rationibus  verbi 
Dei  eloquendi,  ea  quandoque  praefer- 
enda  videatur,  qua  ad  dissidentes  non  in 
templis  dicant  sed  privato  quovis  honesto 
loco,  nec  ut  qui  disputent  sed  ut  qui 
amice  colloquantur ;  res  quidem  repre- 
hensione  caret ;  modo  tamen  ad  id  mu- 
neris  auctoritate  Episcoporum  ii  destinen- 
tur,  qui  scientiam  integritatemque  suam 
antea  ipsis  probaverint.  Nam  plurimos 
apud  vos  arbitramur  esse,  qui  ignoratione 
magis  quam  voluntate  a  catholicis  dissi- 
dent; quos  ad  unum  Christi  ovile  facilius 
forte  adducet,  qui  veritatem  illis  pro- 
ponat  amico  quodam  familiarique  ser- 
mon e. 


Ex  his  agitur,  quae  hue  usque  disseru- 
imus,  patet,  dilecte  Fili  Noster,  non 
posse  Nobis  opiniones  illas  probari,  qua- 
rum  summam  Americanismi  nomine  non- 
nulli  indicant.  Quo  si  quidem  nomine 
peculiaria  animi  ornamenta,  quae,  sicut 
alia  nationes  alias,  Americae  populos  de- 
corant,  significare  velint  ;  item  si  statum 
vestrarum  civitatum,  si  leges  moresque 


*  Eccli.  xvii.  4. 


From  the  foregoing  it  is  manifest,  be- 
loved son,  that  we  are  not  able  to  give 
approval  to  those  views  which,  in  their 
collective  sense,  are  called  by  some 
' *  Americanism."  But  if  by  this  name 
are  to  be  understood  certain  endowments 
of  mind  which  belong  to  the  American 
people,  just  as  other  characteristics  be- 
long to  various  other  nations,  and  if, 
moreover,  by  it  is  designated  your  po- 
litical condition  and  the  laws  and  cus- 
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quibus  utimini,  non  est  profecto  cur  ip- 
sum  reiiciendum  censeamus.  At  si  illud 
usurpandum  ideo  est,  ut  doctrinae  su-~ 
perius  allatae,  non  indicentur  modo, 
immo  vero  etiam  cohonestentur  ;  quod- 
nam  est  dubium,  quin  Venerabiles  Fra- 
tres  Nostri  Episcopi  Americae,  ante 
ceteros,  repudiaturi  ac  damnaturi  sint 
utpote  ipsis  totique  eorum  genti  quam 
maxime  iniuriosum  ?  Suspicionem  enim 
id  iniicit  esse  apud  vos,  qui  Ecclesiam  in 
America  aliam  effingant  et  velint,  quam 
quae  in  universis  regionibus  est.  Una, 
unitate  doctrinae  sicut  unitate  regiminis, 
eaque  catholica  est  Ecclesia  :  cuius  quo- 
niam  Deus  in  Cathedra  Beati  Petri  cen- 
trum ac  fundamentum  esse  statuit,  iure 
Romana  dicitur  ;  ubi  enim  Petrus,  ibi 
Ecclesia*  Quam  ob  rem  quicumque 
catholico  nomine  censeri  vult,  is  verba 
Hieronymi  ad  Damasum  Pontificem  usur- 
pare  ex  veritate  debet  :  "Ego  nullum 
primum,  nisi  Christum,  sequens,  beati- 
tudini  tuae,  idest  Cathedrae  Petri  com- 
munione  consocior  :  super  illam  petram 
aedificatam  Ecclesiam  scio  ;  quicumque 
tecum  non  colligit,  spargit. ' ' 


Haec,  dilecte  Fili  Noster,  quae,  singu- 
laribus  litteris,  officio  muneris  ad  te 
damus,  ceteris  etiam  foederatarum  civi- 
tatum  Episcopis  communicanda  curabi- 
mus  ;  caritatem  iterum  testantes  qua 
gentem  vestram  universam  complectimur: 
quae  sicut  elapsis  temporibus  multa  pro 
religione  gessit,  maiora  etiam  in  pos- 
terum,  Deo  feliciter  opitulante,  praesti- 
turam  portendit.  Tibi  autem  et  fidelibus 
Americae  omnibus  Apostolicam  benedic- 
tionem,  divinorum  subsidiorum  auspi- 
cem,  amantissime  impertimus. 

Datum  Romae    apud  S.   Petrum  die 
xxii  mensis  Ianuarii  mdcccxcix,  Pontifi- 
catus  Nostri  anno  vicesimo  primo. 
  LEO  PP.  XIII. 

*S.  Ambr.  in  Ps.  xi.  57. 


toms  by  which  you  are  governed,  there 
is  no  reason  to  take  exception  to  the 
name.  But  if  this  is  to  be  so  understood 
that  the  doctrines  which  have  been  ad- 
verted to  above  are  not  only  indicated, 
but  exalted,  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  our  venerable  brethren,  the 
bishops  of  America,  would  be  the  first  to 
repudiate  and  condemn  it  as  being  most 
injurious  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country.  For  it  would  give  rise  to 
the  suspicion  that  there  are  among  you 
some  who  conceive  and  would  have  the 
Church  in  America  to  be  different  from 
what  it  is  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
the  true  Church  is  one,  as  by  unity  of 
doctrine,  so  by  unity  of  government, 
and  she  is  Catholic  also.  Since  God  has 
placed  the  centre  and  foundation  of  unity 
in  the  chair  of  Blessed  Peter,  she  is 
rightly  called  the  Roman  Church,  for 
*  *  where  Peter  is,  there  is  the  Church. ' ' 
Wherefore,  if  anybody  wishes  to  be  con- 
sidered a  real  Catholic,  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  say  from  his  heart  the  self-same 
words  which  Jerome  addressed  to  Pope 
Damasus:  "I,  acknowledging  no  other 
leader  than  Christ,  am  bound  in  fellow- 
ship with  Your  Holiness  ;  that  is,  with 
the  chair  of  Peter.  I  know  that  the 
Church  was  built  upon  him  as  its  rock, 
and  that  whosoever  gathereth  not  with 
you,  scattereth. 1 1 

We  have  thought  it  fitting,  beloved 
son,  in  view  of  your  high  office,  that  this 
letter  should  be  addressed  specially  to 
you.  It  will  also  be  our  care  to  see  that 
copies  are  sent  to  the  bishops  of  the 
United  States,  testifying  again  that  love 
by  which  we  embrace  your  whole  coun- 
try, a  country  which  in  past  times  has 
done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  which  will  by  the  Divine  assistance 
continue  to  do  still  greater  things.  To 
you,  and  to  all  the  faithful  of  America,  we 
grant  most  lovingly,  as  a  pledge  of  Divine 
assistance,  our  apostolic  benediction. 

Given  at  Rome,  from  St.  Peter's,  the 
2  2d  day  of  January,  1899,  and  the  twenty- 
first  of  our  pontificate. 

LEO  XIII. 
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The  papal  letter  needs  no  comment. 
It  is  so  plain  and  complete  an  answer  to 
the  many  questions  raised  in  the  course 
of  the  controversy,  which  it  seeks  to  de- 
cide, that  all  who  read  it  attentively  can 
see  for  themselves  how  effectively  the 
Holy  Father  does  away  with  what  he 
terms  the  censurable,  rash,  dangerous 
and  suspicious  opinions  which  so  many 
people  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
have  found,  in  reading  the  biography 
which  has  occasioned  the  whole  dispute. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given 
to  a  letter,  which,  like  all  such  messages 
from  the  Head  of  the  Church,  has  been 
drawn  up  wi.th  great  deliberation,  after 
most  careful  examination  of  the  opinions 
in  question,  and  sent  by  His  Holiness, 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  to  His  Eminence  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons,  Primate  of  the  Church  in 
this  country,  in  such  a  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence, with  the  motive  of  exercising  his 
Apostolic  office  4 'to  guard  the  integrity  of 
the  faith  and  the  security  of  the  faithful. ' ' 
A  document  on  which  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
has  labored  so  diligently,  is  surely  more 
than  we  can  hope  to  master  in  one  read- 
ing or  cursory  examination. 

It  was  quite  startling,  therefore,  to 
read  in  some  of  our  secular  and  religious 
newspapers  editorial  comments  and  inter- 
views on  this  letter  even  before  its  full 
text  was  given  out  officially.  Men  who 
apparently  had  not  followed  from  its 
origin  the  controversy  which  called  forth 
the  letter  and  who  are  clearly  unac- 
quainted with  what  has  been  written  on 
either  side,  hastened  to  give  a  synopsis 
of  the  letter  and  to  tell  exactly  what  the 
Pope  had  said,  why  he  had  said  it,  as 
well  as  how  and  by  whom  he  had  been 
induced  to  say  it.  If  we  think  it  advis- 
able to  make  any  remarks  about  the  let- 
ter, it  is  not  because  we  deem  them  neces- 
sary for  explaining  it,  as  it  is  all  too  lumi- 
nous for  that  ;  but  because  we  fear  that 
certain  erroneous  or  prejudiced  views 
given  out  by  some  of  our  Catholic  as  well 
as  by  our  secular  newspapers,  may  either 
prevent  people  from  reading  the  letter  at 


all,  or  at  least  lead  them  to  read  it  with 
dispositions  little  favorable  to  attention 
or  docility. 

As  the  letter  was  announced  by  Cardi-. 
nal  Rampolla  as  early  as  October  last,  it 
is  clear  that  ample  time  was  devoted  to 
examining  every  error  in  question,  and  in 
fact,  too  many  parties,  on  either 
side,  knew  of  the  investigations  made 
by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  were 
actually  consulted  by  him,  to  admit  of 
an  intrigue  which  would  bias  the 
opinion  of  one  so  experienced  and  dis- 
cerning as  he  is.  It  is  clear,  too,  that 
the  letter  was  conceived  and  issued  in  a 
spirit  of  love  for  all  concerned  ;  its  tone 
throughout  is  most  sincerely  affectionate  ; 
it  condemns  no  one  by  name  ;  it  attri- 
butes no  motive  of  wrong  or  guile  ;  its 
one  aim  is  to  stop  the  contention  which 
has  arisen  among  us  of  late  and  which 
has  disturbed  "  not  all,  but  surely  many 
minds,"  to  no  slight  loss  of  peace.  It  is 
a  letter  of  a  father  to  a  dear  son. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Pope 
does  not  blame  the  subject  of  the  biog- 
raphy for  the  controversy  in  question, 
but  only  the  biography  itself,  ( 1 )  not '  'the 
life"  but  the  "librum  de  vita,"  "owing 
chiefly,' '  to  translate  the  text  literally, 
"to  the  efforts  of  those  who  undertook 
to  bring  out  and  interpret  it  in  a  foreign 
language. ' '  Every  word  in  this  passage 
is  important.  The  biography  itself  might 
never  have  given  occasion  to  the  serious 
controversy  just  decided,  had  it  not  been 
brought  out  and  interpreted  in  the  French 
language  (2)  in  such  away  as  to  make  its 
contents  more  widely  known,  to  recom- 
mend them  as  advocated  by  some  and 
accepted  by  many  other  distinguished 
ecclesiastics  and  intelligent  laymen  in 
this  country,  to  give  special  prominence 
to  some  of  its  questionable  passages,  and 


( r )  The  Life  of  Father  Hecker,  by  Rev.  Walter 
Elliott,  New  York.  The  Columbus  Press. 

( 2 )  Le  Pere  Hecker,  par  le  Pere  W.  Elliott,  trailuU 
et  adapt e  de  P anglais  avec  autorisation  de  Pau- 
teur ;  Paris,  Lecoffre. 
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to  make  them  the  basis  of  several  dan- 
gerous and  erroneous  conclusions.  The 
English  Life  had  been  before  the  pub- 
lic here  in  book  form,  fully  five  years 
before  it  was  published  in  French,  in 
June,  1897;  but  it  was  not  until  August, 
1897,  that  the  translation  began  to  be  in 
demand,  advertised  as  it  was  so  cleverly 
by  a  skilfully  written  preface,  by  a  revelation 
of  its  contents  before  the  Fribourg  Con- 
gress held  during  that  month,  where  the 
new  idea  discovered  in  it  was  first  termed 
* 'Americanism,"  and  by  magazine  articles 
and  pamphlets  written  mostly  by  the 
editor  of  the  French  version,  which, 
we  are  glad  to  learn,  he  has  withdrawn 
from  circulation  since  the  publication  of 
the  Pope's  letter. 

The  Pope  does  not,  and  need  not,  pass 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  French 
translation.  Accurate  or  not,  the  transla- 
tion has  been  accepted  as  such  while 
running  through  six  editions  during  the 
year  after  its  publication  ;  the  plea  of  inac- 
curacy made  by  E.  Coppinger  was  satisfac- 
torily dismissed  by  P.  Delattre  in  Etudes, 
August  20, 1898,  and  in  a  pamphlet  which 
apparently  had  not  been  read  by  Dr.  Barry 
when  repeating  in  a  letter  to  the  Catholic 
Times,  of  Liverpool,  December  9,  1898, 
the  chief  points  of  M.  Coppinger' s  re- 
view. Even  were  it  shown  to  be  in- 
accurate in  some  places,  it  is  still  rigidly 
accurate  in  many  other  passages  of  similar 
import,  and  always  faithful  to  the  con- 
text and  tenor  of  the  original.  A 
careful  reading  of  the  Pope's  letter  shows 
that  he  need  not  question  the  translation, 
since,  he  says,  the  book  excited  contro- 
versy '  'owing  chiefly  to  the  effort  of  those 
who  undertook  to  bring  out  or  interpret 
it  in  a  foreign  tongue,"  their  effort 
being  not  to  mistranslate,  but  to  make 
the  issue  of  the  book  an  occasion  for  re- 
commending those  passages  of  the  origi- 
nal which  fully  justify  their  own  dangerous 
views.  Finally,  the  Pope  is  not  formally 
impugning  the  orthodoxy  of  any  body 
of  men,  and  he  avoids  direct  men- 
tion of  the  lamented  subject   of  this 


biography  and  of  his  well  known  mis- 
sionary congregation.  He  is  simply 
showing  his  solicitude  for  true  doctrine, 
and  for  peace. 

He  is  raising  his  voice  high  over  the 
uproar  and  confusion  of  error,  loud  over 
the  clamors  of  timid  and  world- fearing  men 
who  vainly  warn  him  that  he  runs  counter 
to  what  they  are  fond  of  calling  ' '  the 
progressive  age,"  firm  against  the  im- 
pudent criticism  of  the  press,  and  clear 
enough  that  all  may  know  that  he  is  voic- 
ing the  teachings  of  the  Master,  of  whom 
he  is  Vicar  upon  earth. 

"Peace  :  be  still,"  is  now  the  command 
of  the  Master,  and  His  Vicar  has  made  it 
known  to  us  in  words  as  kindly  as  they  are 
instructive.  The  strife  must  now  cease, 
and  henceforth  we  may  hope  to  hear  less 
of  the  errors  which  had  come  to  be  known 
under  the  name  of  "  Americanism," 
since  the  biography  just  condemned  was 
praised  as  a  revelation  of  what  this 
term  means.  That  the  dispute  had 
become  serious  enough  to  call  for  the 
Pope' s  letter  is  clear  to  anyone  who  has 
read  the  editorials  and  Roman  corres- 
pondence of  the  Catholic  newspapers  the 
past  two  years,  and  who  has  heard,  or  read 
reports  of,  some  of  the  sermons  preached 
in  our  pulpits  on  various  solemn  occa- 
sions. Now  that  it  is  happily  over,  we  are 
glad  that  we  have  carefully  refrained  from 
taking  any  part  in  it,  knowing  how  scan- 
dalous it  is  to  Catholic  readers  to  follow 
the  course  of  such  contention,  and  feel- 
ing sure  that  those  who  were  prominent 
on  either  side  would  finally  submit  their 
cause  to  the  Holy  See,  and  abide  by  its 
decision.  In  this  we  tried  to  observe 
the  common  rule  of  charity,  and  to  act 
on  the  conviction  that  Catholic  practice 
is  too  well  defined,  and  Catholic  truth  too 
vast,  while  both  have  been  too  securely 
entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  those  whom 
God  has  appointed  to  rule  His  Church, 
to  allow  for  waste  of  time  in  controversies 
which  too  often  arise  from  misunder- 
standings, or  lack  of  knowledge,  and 
which  usually  result  in  personal  animosities. 
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General  Intention  for  April,  1899. 


Recommended  to  our  prayers  by  His  Holiness,  Leo  XIII. 


THE  Intention  recommended  to  our 
prayers  this  month  must  be  one 
especially  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
Holy  Father,  and  the  blessing  which  he 
bestows  upon  it  must  come  to  us  freighted 
with  his  most  earnest  desire  for  our  co- 
operation. A  recent  Papal  document 
has  shown  in  what  light  the  Pope  regards 
the  religious  orders,  and  how  highly  he  es- 
teems what  they  have  done  and  are  now 
doing  for  the  Church.  To  pray  then  that 
they  may  be  increased  in  the  number  of 
their  subjects  and  in  the  spirit  of  their 
vocation,  is  an  object  most  consonant  with 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  our  Apostleship. 
But  we  can  well  understand  that  his  pater- 
nal eyes  must  rest  with  special  affection  on 
the  religious  communities  of  his  own  na- 
tive land,  those  of  whose  virtues  and 
trials  he  himself  is  a  witness,  and  whose 
sufferings  are  bound  up  inseparably  with 
the  passing  away  of  his  Temporal  Power. 

The  bread  riots  last  year  at  Milan 
made  strikingly  manifest  to  the  world  the 
misery  and  want  that  have  followed  in 
the  train  of  the  Revolution  which  created 
a  so-called  United  Italy  under  the  domi- 
nation of  an  usurping  king  and  a  parlia- 
ment of  radicals  and  free  thinkers.  Dis- 
astrous war  and  public  robbery  had  de- 
pleted the  National  Exchequer,  and  ex- 
cessive taxes  must  needs  be  levied  to  meet 
governmental  extravagance.  But  the 
famine  which  at  last  aroused  to  frenzied 
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action  the  unhappy  victims  for  whom  a 
violent  death  had  become  preferable  to  a 
dying  life,  had  years  ago  been  felt  by  the  re- 
ligious communities.  Through  the  breach 
in  the  Porta  Pia  there  had  rushed  into 
the  Eternal  City,  not  only  the  forces  of 
an  invading  army,  but  in  its  ranks,  and 
particularly  among  its  leaders,  men  whose 
avowed  object  was  the  extirpation  of  all 
religion. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
among  the  early  acts  of  the  new  govern- 
ment was  a  decree  depriving  all  the  re- 
ligious orders  of  a  legal  existence,  and 
confiscating  to  the  crown  not  only  their 
monasteries  and  their  furniture,  but  even 
in  defiance  of  all  law  and  order,  laying 
hands  on  the  dowry  of  individual  re- 
ligious. True  it  is  that  in  place  of  the 
principal  thus  unjustly  seized,  there 
was  substituted  a  yearly  pension,  but  this 
was  so  small  and  paid  at  such  irregular 
intervals,  that  it  practically  amounted  to 
nothing  or  at  most  did  not  average  more 
than  twenty  or  twenty-five  cents  a  day. 
Even  this  pittance  was  to  cease  with  the 
death  of  the  older  religious,  and  as  all 
these  orders  were  further  forbidden  to 
receive  novices,  their  extinction  appeared 
only  a  question  of  time.  The  evident 
object  of  these  laws,  besides  enriching 
the  government  authorities,  was  to  force 
the  religious  to  abandon  their  vocation 
and  return  to  the  world,  but  thank  God, 
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as  one  of  their  superiors  expresses  it, 
' '  the  bonds  of  charity  hold  us  so  firmly 
together  that  neither  hunger,  nor  thirst, 
nor  nakedness,  nor  any  other  misfortune 
can  separate  us  from  our  Lord. ' '  This  ob- 
ject is  made  clear  from  an  answer  given  as 
far  back  as  i860  to  a  Camaldolese  monk 
by  Cavour,  the  ablest  and  most  unprin- 
cipled of  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  Revolu- 
tionary Party.  Harassed  by  vexations  of 
all  kinds,  this  old  religious,  not  crediting 
all  that  he  had  heard  or  seen  done  by 
the  officials  of  the  state,  resolved  to  leave 
his  narrow  cell  and  adjoining  little  garden 
patch  in  the  mountains,  to  make  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity  of  his  persecutors.  Ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
he  humbly  asked  "  what  reproach  could 
be  made  to  himself  or  his  brethren  in  re- 
ligion. We  live  entirely  apart  from  the 
world.  Our  converse  is  only  with  God. 
What  conspiracy  can  Your  Excellency  fear 
from  us?M  "That  of  your  prayers,"  Ca- 
vour made  reply.  "You  conspire  against 
Italy  by  praying,  and  that  is  enough.' ' 
A  singular  admission  and  charge,  and  one 
that  gives  an  unexpected  insight  into  the 
motives  by  which  the  founders  of  modern 
Italy  were  actuated. 

But  the  iniquitous  laws  did  not  stop 
here.  Hard  as  it  would  have  been  to 
remain  in  poverty  and  suffering  as 
caretakers  for  the  government  of  what  is 
rightly  their  own  property,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  arbitrary  and  annoying  official 
inspection,  and  to  see  their  houses 
stripped  of  all  that  was  most  valuable  in 
art  and  archives,  there  would  at  least  be 
the  consolation  of  living  in  the  homes  of 
their  predecessors,  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  traditions  and  souvenirs  of  the 
saintly  men  and  women  who  had  been 
their  progenitors  in  the  religious  life. 
Such  encouragement  and  aids  to  resigna- 
tion were,  however,  in  many  cases  denied. 
Religious  orders  of  men  were  ejected  from 
their  monasteries,  which  were  made  to 
serve  as  barracks,  or  post  offices,  or 
police  stations,  and  forced  to  break  up 
into  small  communities  to  live  as  best 


they  could  in  narrow  private  apartments 
in  out-of-the-way  streets  and  alleys,  while 
the  cloistered  communites  of  women,  at 
the  caprice  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
were  frequently  huddled  together  in  some 
one  convent,  often  in  a  ruined  condition, 
and  there,  despite  the  fact  that  they  had 
embraced  distinct  religious  rules,  were 
merged  into  one  community.  The  Jesuit 
Professed  House,  adjoining  the  Gesu  in 
Rome,  made  sacred  by  the  memory  of 
St.  Ignatius,  St.  Francis  Borgia,  St. 
Aloysius  and  St.  John  Berchmans,  and 
the  great  Franciscan  convent  of  Ara 
Coeli  on  the  Capitoline,  may  be  taken 
as  examples  of  the  work  of  spoliation  and 
confiscation,  although  perhaps  sadder 
still  are  the  impressions  arising  from  a 
visit  to  Subiaco,  the  cradle  of  Western 
monasticism,  whose  deserted  halls  that 
once  reechoed  to  the  footsteps  of  a  thou- 
sand monks,  shelter  at  present  a  dozen 
Benedictines,  allowed  by  the  pretended 
generosity  of  the  government  to  remain 
with  a  small  pension  as  custodians  of  their 
own  monastery/ 

In  this  war  of  systematized  oppression 
and  injustice  against  religious  men  and 
women,  the  active  and  contemplative 
orders  alike  have  been  the  victims.  For 
a  time  the  Catholic  laity  were  able  to 
render  some  assistance,  but  with  rich 
families  pushed  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy by  excessive  taxation,  and  the 
simple  peasantry  so  poor  that  their  houses 
were  sold  over  their  heads,  and  they 
themselves  compelled  to  emigrate  to  the 
Americas,  North  or  South,  this  aid  was 
soon  withdrawn.  Hundreds  of  the  priest- 
members  of  these  communities  do  not  re- 
ceive a  stipend  for  a  Mass  the  whole  year 
round.  The  religious  institutes  for  the 
education  of  girls  still  continue  in  exis- 
tence, but  in  most  cases  under  such 
straitened  circumstances  and  surrounded 
by  so  many  hardships  and  privations, 
that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Sisters  have 
even  the  physical  strength  to  teach  their 
classes.  We  ourselves  have  visited  one 
such  school  in  a  town  among  the  Alban 
hills.    It  occupied  three  rooms  in  the 
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third  story  of  a  tenement  house.    The  they  tell  the  good  effected  by  some  trifling 

chapel  was   the  smallest  of  hall  bed-  alms.  We  make  a  few  extracts  from  these 

rooms,  so  small  indeed  as  to  barely  admit  letters  : 

the  narrowest  of  altars,  on  which  the  The  Superioress  of  an  Umbrian  con- 
priest's  vestments  were  placed  before  and  vent  writes:  "  My  daughters  hold  up  to 
after  vesting.  The  two  other  rooms,  both  me  their  torn  and  worn-out  habits,  and 
small,  served  at  once  as  schoolrooms,  I  have  not  even  a  piece  of  cloth  to  give 
dormitory,  refectory,  kitchen  and  parlor  to  patch  them.,,  "At  sunset/ 9  writes 
for  the  community  of  four  sisters,  who  the  member  of  another  community,  "we 
each  received  from  the  government  the  retire  to  our  cells,  there  to  remain  in 
munificent  salary  of  ten  cents  a  day  for  utter  darkness  till  the  dawn  of  the  next 
their  services  !  It  was  a  painful  reflection  day.  And  why  this  ?  Because  we  have 
that  we  were  consuming  half  of  their  only  enough  means  to  buy  oil  for  the 
day's  pay  when  we  partook  of  the  cup  of  lamp  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  We 
coffee  and  two  unbuttered  rolls  that  were  even  use  no  oil  as  seasoning,  that  our 
so  graciously  offered  us  for  breakfast  after  Lord  may  not  be  left  without  His  flicker- 
we  had  said  Mass.  ing  sentinel  light. ' ' 

But  deplorable  as  is  the  lot  of  the  re-  Many  of  these  communities  are  poorer 
ligious  orders  of  men,  and  the  teaching  than  the  very  poorest  in  our  large  cities, 
orders  of  sisters,  its  misery  is  not  at  all  and  are  absolutely  in  want  of  even  their 
comparable  to  that  endured  by  the  daily  bread.  "Father,  I  have  not  a 
cloistered  contemplative  orders  of  women,  single  penny  to  buy  a  mouthful  of  bread 
and  these,  be  it  said,  constitute  a  large  for  my  dear  community."  "We  have 
part  of  the  religious  communities  of  Italy,  exhausted  all  our  flour,"  are  the  words 
Perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  from  the  of  another  Superioress.  '  '  No  one  will 
very  nature  of  their  vocation  archcon-  give  us  credit,  and  I  have  no  money, 
spirators  in  the  league  of  prayer  which  God  will  make  use  of  you  as  a  channel 
Cavour  so  greatly  dreaded,  that  they  have  to  transmit  to  us  what  is  absolutely 
been  singled  out  for  special  persecution,  necessary  to  sustain  the  life  of  my  Sis- 
Rome  glories  in  the  number  of  martyrs  ters.  All  we  ask  is  the  means  to  buy 
who  in  centuries  gone  by  bedewed  with  bread."  "And  yet,"  to  quote  from  the 
their  blood  its  erstwhile  sacred  soil,  but  letter  of  a  Reverend  Mother  whose  com- 
we  doubt  not  that  no  less  acceptable  in  munity  had  been  reduced  to  this  same 
the  eyes  of  God  are  the  hidden  victims  of  extremity  till  aided  by  an  alms,  "we 
this  unbloody  martyrdom,  who  day  by  accept  all  our  sacrifices.  We  have  made 
day  amid  hunger  and  thirst,  well  nigh  to  a  vow  of  poverty;  we  are  the  spouses  of 
starvation,  are  surrendering  their  pure  Him  who  was  born  poor  and  died  poor 
souls  into  the  hands  of  their  Creator  tor  for  jus  to  strengthen,  us  by  His  example, 
whom  in  the  fair  promise  of  youth  they  I  can  tell  you  in  all  truth  and  sincerity 
had  voluntarily  given  up  all  that  the  that  my  religious  suffer  in  peace,  even 
world  holds  most  sweet.  One  Review,  with  joy,  all  their  great  privations  in 
the  Civiltd  Cattolica,  has  three  hundred  food  and  clothing." 
and  ninety  such  destitute  convents  regu-  Letters  of  similar  character  might  be 
larly  on  its  list  of  charitable  beneficiaries,  multiplied  without  end,  but  enough  has 
and  twice  each  year,  at  Christmas  and  been  said  to  show  how  earnest  should  be 
Easter,  makes  appeal  for  them  under  the  at  least  our  prayers  that  this  reign  of 
title  V  Obolo  per  le  Povere  Monache,  oppression  may  be  shortened  and  the 
"The  Mite  for  the  Poor  Nuns."  No  religious  communities  restored  to  their 
sadder  reading  do  we  know  than  their  rightful  inheritance.  It  is  not  long  since 
pleadings  for  a  share  in  this  charitable  our  hearts  were  stirred  by  the  recital  of 
fund,  or  the  words  of  gratitude  in  which  the  sufferings  of  the  reconcentrados  of 
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Cuba.  Large  sums  of  money  were  col- 
lected and  numerous  relief  expeditions 
were  organized  to  assist  those  unfortu- 
nates, and  the  contention  was  put  forward 
in  Congress  that  their  sad  condition  was 
in  itself  sufficient  justification  of  the  war 
with  Spain.  These  Italian  religious  com- 
munities are  truly  reconcenirados  in  a 
deeper  and  fuller  meaning  than  the 
Cuban  insurgents,  and  scarcely  a  voice  is 
raised  to  proclaim  their  misery,  scarcely 
a  hand  is  moved  to  give  them  the  succor 
which  their  virtuous  lives  and  helpless 
circumstances  demand. 

There  is  another  and  a  higher  reason 
why  these  communities  should  enlist  a 
sympathy  and  commiseration  which  would 
find  expression  in  prayer.  Their  spiritual 
interests  cannot  but  be  imperilled  by  the 
withdrawal  of  all  the  aids  to  community 
life.  Expelled  from  their  monasteries 
and  convents,  they  are  not  uncommonly 
deprived  of  the  happiness  of  daily  Mass, 
and  the  still  greater  happiness  and  source 
of  strength  derived  from  frequent  Holy 
Communion.  Crowded  together,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  narrow  and  unhealthy 
quarters,  where  the  sick  and  dying  call 
for  constant  attention,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  preserve  the  regularity  and 
vigor  of  religious  discipline,  or  to  pursue 
in  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind  the 
round  of  community  duties  prescribed  by 
rule.    All  external  helps  to  devotion, 


the  Annual  Retreat,  books  for  spiritual 
reading,  a  chapel  worthy  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  are  often  denied  them,  while 
we  may  add  to  these  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  by  friends  and  relatives  to  have 
them  return  to  the  world,  and  the  temp- 
tation to  despondency  which  would  lead 
them  to  lose  heart  in  the  service  of  their 
Master.  Perseverance  therefore  in  their 
vocation  can  only  come  from  great  and 
extraordinary  graces,  and  that  such  graces 
may  continue  to  flow  to  them  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  is  a  worthy  object 
of  prayer. 

But  there  is  a  third  and  even  more 
personal  reason  why  this  month's  inten- 
tion should  come  home  to  us  all.  Apart 
from  their  impoverishment,  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal,  many  of  these  religious 
are  members  of  orders  which  give  to 
Associates  of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  a 
share  in  all  their  merits  and  good  works 
and  sufferings,  so  that  each  of  their  acts 
of  patience  and  resignation,  each  hour  of 
privation  and  want,  each  moment  of  des- 
olation, is  redounding  to  our  spiritual 
profit  and  making  us  richer  before  God. 
Gratitude,  then,  and  the  bond  of  mem- 
bership in  a  common  association  should 
incite  us  to  pray  with  all  earnestness  for 
these  afflicted  communities,  who  from  the 
depth  of  their  earthly  purgatory  are  cry- 
ing out  to  us  to  plead  their  cause  before 
God. 


HOW  -  LITTLE  THIEF  "  STOLE  PARADISE. 


IN  a  former  number  of  the  Messen- 
ger, we  published,  under  the  title 
of  "  Little  Thief,' '  a  delightful  pen 
picture  illustrative  of  the  labors  of  our 
Catholic  missionaries  in  China.  The 
hero,  "  Little  Thief,"  has  since  departed 
from  the  land  of  the  living,  and,  worthy 
to  the  end  of  his  profession,  has,  like 
Dismas  of  old,  succeeded  in  stealing 
paradise.  We  gather  the  following  par- 
ticulars mncerning  his  last  days  and  death 
fron  '  tters  of  a  missionary. 


"  Little  Thief"  had  been  lingering  in 
prison  for  several  months.  Arrested  in 
December,  1897,  by  the  satellites  of 
Fong-hien,  he  had  refused  to  confess  his 
misdeeds,  in  spite  of  blows  and  all  kinds 
of  tortures  inflicted  on  him  by  the  man- 
darin. It  is  a  law  in  China,  that,  unless 
caught  in  the  act,  no  culprit,  however 
guilty,  can  be  put  to  death,  if  he  has  not 
himself  confessed  his  crime.  In  the  case 
of  14  Little  Thief,"  it  would  have  been 
particularly  discreditable  to  the  mandarin 
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not  to  obtain  a  confession,  for  it  was  a 
notorious  fact  that  the  prisoner  had  de- 
served death  not  once,  but  many  times. 

Starvation  at  last  brought  him  to  terms. 
He  pleaded  guilty  to  one  or  two  of  the 
many  charges  that  stood  against  him. 
A  second  trial  took  place,  after  which  he 
was  transferred  to  the  prison  of  the  con- 
demned, until  the  sentence  should  be 
confirmed  and  the  day  of  execution  fixed 
by  the  viceroy  of  Nankin.  In  vain  did 
the  missionary  endeavor  to  obtain  a  com- 
mutation of  the  death  'penalty.  He 
was  told  that  no  one  ever  left  the  prison 
of  the  condemned  except  to  die.  Other 
punishments  might  satisfy  the  claims  of 
justice,  but  death  was  necessary  to  serve 
as  a  warning  to  others.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  die  of  misery  and  ill-treatment 
before  the  day  fixed  for  their  execution. 
But  even  then  their  heads  are  cutoff  and 
exposed  on  the  spot  where  the  crime  has 
been  committed. 

The  missionary,  unable  to  save  the 
temporal  life  of  his  former  catechumen, 
resolved  at  least  to  save  his  soul.  He 
repeatedly  sent  a  catechist  to  visit  ' '  Lit- 
tle Thief ' '  in  his  prison.  The  doomed 
man  was  confined  in  a  large  room  with 
twenty  other  prisoners.  Each  had  a 
chain  around  his  neck,  fastened  to  the 
heavy  irons  with  which  his  teet  were 
loaded.  The  little  gifts  sent  by  the 
father,  and  the  words  of  consolation  and 
repentance  spoken  by  the  catechist,  soon 
produced  the  wished  for  result.  The 
prisoner  showed  himself  grateful  for  the 
friendly  interest  taken  in  him,  and  as- 
sured his  visitor  each  time  that  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  prayers  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  that  he  was  reciting  them 
secretly.  The  keeper  of  the  prison,  an 
ex- convict  who  had  been  placed  in  charge 
of  his  comrades,  was  easily  induced  by 
means  of  small  presents,  to  allow  free 
communication  with  "  Little  Thief." 
He  also  promised  to  let  the  catechist 
know  on  what  day  the  execution  would 
take  place. 

One  Sunday  morning  (it  was  the  Sun- 
day of  the  Good  Shepherd),  as  the  mis- 


sionary, clad  in  the  sacred  vestments, 
was  going  to  the  altar  to  say  Mass,  the 
catechist  Kao  approached  him  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  :  "To-day  Little  Thief 
is  to  be  executed."  "Go  quickly  and 
baptize  him  !"  was  the  reply.  And  the 
catechist,  accompanied  by  a  Christian 
who  had  been  a  friend  of  the  prisoner, 
hastened  to  the  prison. 

During  the  Mass  the  missionary  sent 
many  an  earnest  appeal  to  heaven  for  the 
soul  of  the  condemned  man,  whom  he 
was  unable  to  assist  in  person.  The 
mission  chapel  was  filled  to  overflowing. 
A  hundred  or  more  neophytes  and  cate- 
chumens were  standing  on  the  outside, 
and  all  were  praying  with  fervent  hearts 
and  loud  voices.  An  hour  later,  when 
Mass  and  sermon  were  over,  and  the 
father  was  making  his  thanksgiving,  the 
catechist  reappeared  and  whispered  to 
him  :  "It  is  all  right.  He  was  baptized 
under  the  name  of  Peter  Deo  Gratias." 
Meanwhile  the  Christians  were  waiting  in 
the  yard  to  greet  the  father  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  do  every  Sunday.  '  'Is  it 
a  sin,"  the  missionary  asked  one  of  them, 
"to  miss  Mass  on  Sunday  in  order  to 
baptize  a  man  who  is  about  to  die  ?' ' 
"No,"  they  all  answered,  "it  is  not  a 
sin,  but  rather  a  good  act. ' '  And  then 
the  catechist  Kao  related  how,  without 
breaking  the  fatal  news  to  the  condemned 
man,  he  had  found  opportunity  to  ap- 
proach him,  exhort  him  once  more,  help 
him  to  make  a  good  act  of  contrition, 
and  wash  his  forehead  with  fresh  water  in 
the  prison  yard  in  presence  of  his  com- 
panions, who  little  suspected  the  marvels 
that  were  taking  place  in  the  soul  of 
"Little  Thief." 

A  few  moments  later,  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  a.  m.  ,  the  satellites  of  the  prefect 
appear  before  the  prison  gate  and  call  out 
four  names.  The  very  first  is  Wang-ping- 
koeiy  the  name  of  "Little  Thief."  The 
victims  are  made  to  drink  a  copious 
draught  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  are 
dragged  in  all  haste  beyond  the  city  walls, 
through  the  western  gate.  Having 
reached  the  place  of  execution  they  are 
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stripped  to  the  waist.  A  stout  rope 
binds  the  hands  of  each  criminal  behind 
his  back.  The  two  ends  of  the  rope  are 
made  to  cross  over  his  chest,  and  are  held 
tight  by  two  men  placed  on  his  right  and 
left  side.  Two  other  men,  armed  each 
with  a  sharp  sword  three  feet  long,  are 
placed  one  in  front,  the  other  behind  the 
kneeling  wretch.  At  a  given  signal  the 
man  in  front  flourishes  his  sword,  and 
the  real  executioner,  who  stands  behind, 
seizes  the  criminal's  cue  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  strikes  off  at  one  blow 
the  head  of  <  'Little  Thief. " 

Some  Christians  who  were  present  at  the 


execution  bought  his  body  from  the  execu- 
tioners and  saved  it  from  being  thrown 
with  the  others  into  the  neighboring 
sewer.  It  was  placed  in  a  coffin  worth 
eighteen  hundred  sapeques  (about  one 
dollar)  and  decently  interred  in  a  public 
graveyard.  The  head,  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  matting  bearing  his  name,  was 
sent  to  the  mandarin  of  Fong-hien.  It 
will  be  exposed  in  the  place  where  his 
robberies  were  committed. 

And  thus  it  is  4 'Little  Thief"  atoned 
for  his  evil  deeds  on  earth,  and,  we  have 
every  reason  to  hope,  found  his  way  to 
heaven. 


AN  ASSURANCE  FROM  HAITI. 


THE  boast  has  been  made  by  many 
over-sanguine  Protestants,  and  the 
fear  expressed  by  some  timid 
Catholics,  that  the  passing  away  of  Span- 
ish rule  in  our  newly-acquired  possessions 
will  be  followed  by  great  loss  of  members 
to  the  Church.  A  glance  at  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  little  Republic 
of  Haiti  will,  we  think,  lessen  both  this 
hope  and  fear.  Our  facts  and  figures  are 
taken  from  the  Handbook  of  Haiti,  is- 
sued from  the  Government  Printing  Office 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics, and  they  cannot  therefore  be  sus- 
pected of  undue  partiality  towards  the 
Church  of  Rome.  We  limit  ourselves  to 
its  report  on  Religion  and  Education,  as 
these  are  generally  accounted  the  vulner- 
able points  of  Latin  civilization. 

At  a  time  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  the  only  Christian  denomi- 
nation in  the  island,  and  there  was  not 
as  far  as  is  known,  a  single  Protestant 
citizen,  and  certainly  without  a  single 
Protestant  church  or  meeting  ever  having 
been  held  there,  the  Haitian  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  1S04,  granted  full 
religious  toleration  to  all  denominations. 

Strange  to  say,  the  Protestant  sects  were 
slow  to  accept  the  invitation  thus  ex- 
tended to  enter  upon  a  new  field  of 


evangelical  labor,  and  it  was  only  in  18 16 
in  response  to  an  appeal  in  England  for 
school  teachers,  with  the  promise  of  lib- 
eral salaries,  that  some  Wesleyans  came 
to  begin  their  double  work  of  teaching 
and  proselytizing.  After  seventy  years 
of  existence,  they  have  not  a  single  regu- 
larly installed  native  clergyman,  although 
six  stations  are  reported  to  be  in  good 
working  order,  and  the  number  of  pro- 
fessing Wesleyans  is  placed  at  three  thou- 
sand. Colored  immigrants  from  the 
United  States  introduced  the  African 
Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches  in  1824, 
and  in  1861  the  Church  of  England. 
These  three  sects  combined  have  sixteen 
native  pastors,  and  have  received  from 
the  government  for  the  year  1 891 -'9 2  an 
appropriation  of  $7,500,  which  govern- 
ment aid  they  of  course  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted, without  any  outcry  against  the 
union  between  Church  and  State.  This 
same  year  the  Wesleyans  were  allotted 
$2,490.66.  The  Catholic  share  of  the 
appropriation  was  $79,158,  which  dispar- 
ity, as  the  compiler  of  the  statistics  re- 
marks, is  fairly  based  on  the  numbers 
belonging  to  each  denomination,  since 
the  great  majority  of  Haitian  citizens 
profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
under  the  present  organization  of  this 
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Church  there  is  no  part  of  the  country's 
territory  whose  spiritual  needs  are 
wholly  neglected.  The  truth  of  this  last 
statement  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  island  is  divided  into  five  dioceses 
served  by  about  one  hundred  priests,  so 
that  there  is  at  least  one  priest  for  every 
commune,  and  the  larger  towns,  such  as 
Port  au  Prince,  of  course  have  each  sev- 
eral parishes. 

From  the  beginning,  the  government 
of  Haiti  has  manifested  commendable 
concern  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  the  country,  and  to  that  end  it  has 
never  ceased  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  primary  schools,  and  institutions 
of  higher  grade.  To-day,  any  intelligent 
foreigner  passing  through  the  cities  and 
rural  districts  could  hardly  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  number  of  schools  of  every 
grade  and  description,  that  he  would 
meet  on  every  hand.  The  appropriation 
for  public  instruction  for  the  fiscal  year, 
1 89 1-2,  was  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen 
dollars,  which  can  only  be  a  little  less 
than  one  dollar  per  capita  for  the  entire 
population.  This  is  not  very  greatly  less 
than  the  appropriations  for  the  purpose 
in  some  other  states  and  countries  which 
lay  claim  to  higher  advancement  than 
Haiti.  The  same  year  we  find  that  there 
were  seven  hundred  and  fifty  schools  and 
thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-one  pupils  of  both  sexes.  These 
figures  do  not  include  a  number  of  purely 
private  schools,  especially  in  the  cities, 
and  it  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
every  one  of  the  religious  denominations 
in  Haiti  has  its  school  or  schools,  from 
the  African  Methodists,  who  have  one,  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  count  theirs 
by  the  dozens. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  the  work  is  the 
careful  provision  made  for  the  education 
of  girls.  There  are  supposed  to  be  now 
more  than  a  hundred  "Sisters"  and 
"  Filles  de  la  Sagesse,"  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  all  Frenchwomen,  who 


are  wisely  and  most  devotedly  laboring 
for  the  careful  education  of  the  young 
daughters  of  Haiti.  It  is  believed  that 
they  have  now  under  their  care  and  in- 
struction not  less  than  five  thousand 
Haitian  girls,  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  This  number  does  not  of  course 
include  the  girls  in  the  purely  public  or 
common  schools. 

Some  of  the  educational  institutions 
under  the  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
freres  in  the  cities  are  models  of  archi- 
tectural adaptation  approaching  beauty 
and  grandeur.  The  Petit  S£minaire  College 
St.  Martial,  commonly  designated  as  the 
Petit  S£minaire,  standing  on  neat  and 
ample  grounds  at  the  head  of  the  Rue 
des  Miracles,  Port  au  Prince,  and  hav- 
ing a  corps  of  twenty  instructors,  and  the 
S£minaire  College  de  St.  Louis  de 
Gonzague,  in  the  Rue  du  Centre  of  the 
same  city,  would  do  credit  to  any  city. 
There  are  at  the  capital  quite  a  number 
of  other  schools  which  are  quietly  doing 
an  important  educational  work.  The 
medical  college,  the  law  school,  the  Lyce'e 
or  National  College,  the  schools  of  the 
Sisters  of  Cluny,  and  many  others,  come 
under  this  head. 

So  far  this  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  pass  judgment  on  the  success  or 
failure  of  Haiti*  s  government  in  all  its  vari- 
ous branches,  or  even  in  the  departments 
of  religion  and  education.  But  it  seems  to 
us  a  fair  inference  from  the  above  statis- 
tics that  the  Catholic  Church  has  little  to 
fear  in  the  future  autonomy  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  and  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  cause  of  education  to  have 
all  our  retired  and  prospective  public 
school  teachers,  not  to  speak  of  those 
whose  zeal  will  urge  them  to  relinquish 
their  present  positions,  migrate  in  a  body 
to  our  new  possessions.  What  is  said  of 
the  teachers,  may  be  predicated  with  still 
greater  reason  of  the  ministers  of  the 
various  sects. 
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'T^HE  present  political  downfall  of 
J[  Spain,  with  its  attendant  financial 
stringency,  has  led  many  to  believe 
that  she  is  crushed  forever,  and  will  never 
regain  her  position  as  a  powerful  and  pros- 
perous nation.  Some  there  are  who  at- 
tribute this  decadence  to  her  Catholicity, 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  when  Spain  held 
the  first  place  in  Europe,  she  was  even 
more  Catholic  than  now,  nay  more,  was 
the  Catholic  nation  of  the  world.  We 
must,  therefore,  seek  elsewhere  for  the 
reason  of  her  political  and  financial  en- 
feeblement.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
one  hundred  years,  Spain  has  carried  on 
eleven  foreign,  twenty- three  colonial, 
and  ten  civil  wars,  has  been  the  theatre 
of  twelve  internal  revolutions  and  changes 
of  government,  till  now,  as  a  consequence, 
her  tax  rate  per  capita  is  $8.55.  Surely 
these  are  causes  that  would  weaken  even 
the  most  powerful  nation.  Yet  notwith- 
standing all  this,  granting  even  that  she 
lose  every  one  of  her  colonies,  she  is  pos- 
sessed of  natural  and  commercial  re- 
sources so  rich  and  varied,  that  if  prop- 
erly managed,  would  enable  her  within 
a  few  years  to  recoup  all  her  present 
losses. 

Take,  for  instance,  her  mineral  wealth. 
There  are  no  less  than  15,260  districts, 
stretching  over  some  14,102,42  acres, 
rich  in  all  kinds  of  minerals.  Her  coal 
mines  alone  have  a  surface  area  of  816 
miles.  All  the  metals  are  found  in 
abundance.  At  Somarostro  there  are 
whole  mountains  of  iron  ore.  The  mines 
of  Andalusia  are  the  richest  in  all  Europe. 
The  copper  mines  of  Rio  Tinto  have  a 
capacity  of  300,000,000  tons.  The  mines 


actually  worked  at  present  cover  a  sur- 
face of  623,250  acres,  give  employment 
to  78,000  laborers,  and  yield  29,000,000 
tons  of  ore,  whose  value  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  $  5  0,000, 000. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile,  well-adapted 
for  agricultural  purpose,  and  the  produce 
amply  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
country's  18,000,000  inhabitants.  Every 
kind  of  plant  is  raised,  the  sugar  cane  in 
particular  is  cultivated  as  successfully 
as  in  the  West  Indian  islands.  But  the 
most  marked  increase  has  been  in  the 
number  and  productiveness  of  the  vine- 
yards. In  1876,  these  occupied  3,060,- 
000  acres  of  ground;  in  1886,  4,425,000 
acres.  The  land  not  under  cultivation 
has  within  the  past  ten  years  been  reduced 
by  17,325,000,000  acres,  so  that  at  pres- 
ent there  are  not  more  than  12,000,000 
acres  that  remain  untilled. 

The  same  remarkable  increase  is  to  be 
noted  in  her  manufactures,  cotton,  wool, 
iron,  etc.  In  1850,  Spanish  exports 
amounted  to  only  about  300,000,000 
pesetas.  In  i860  they  had  gone  up  to 
645,000,000,  and  shortly  after  to  1,000,- 
000,000.  There  was  a  falling  off  during 
the  last  Carlist  war,  but  at  the  close  of 
this  unhappy  contest,  they  rose  again  till 
in  1895  they  reached  the  sum  of  1,520,- 
000,000  pesetas.  A  peseta  is  equivalent 
to  46^  cents  of  our  money.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  a  recent  number 
of  the  Civilta  Cattolica,  and  they  would 
seem  to  justify  the  hope  of  that  journal 
that  prosperity  will  once  again  revisit  the 
land  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  a  wish 
that  should  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  a 
generous  conqueror  towards  a  fallen  foe. 
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OUR  LADYE  OF  ATH-TRYME. 


By  Af.  M.  Halvey. 


"  Our  Ladye  of  Tryme,"  or  Ath-Tryme,  was  a  famous  shrine  preserved  in  the  Abbey  Church  of 
the  Canons  Regular  at  Trim,  County  Meath,  Ireland.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  "  Image  of  Mary," 
called  in  Irish,  "  Dealb  Muire,n  and  here  we  read  in  1397,  Hugh  McMahon  recovered  his  sight. 
Previous  to  the  "reformation, "  the  shrine  was  reverenced  by  Celt  and  Saxon  alike,  but  in  the 
days  of  Cromwell  the  '*  Image  of  Mary  "  was  destroyed  and  the  valuable  offerings  of  the  faithful 
confiscated. 

HAST  heard  of  Trim, beside  the  Boyne — the  storied  Celtic  town  ? 
But  ivied  ruins  now  recall  the  tale  of  its  renown  ; 
Yet  here  there  sate  a  Parliament  and  here  a  Bishop  dwelt, 
And  here  before  Our  Ladye*  s  shrine  chieftains  and  clansmen  knelt  ; 
The  tale  of  pomp  and  pageantry  may  be  as  vanished  dream, 
But  vividly  her  memories  glow,  "  Dealb  Muire,"  of  Ath-Tryme. 

Here  Hugh  McMahon  pleaded,  the  chief  who  never  bent 
To  king  or  peer  for  love  or  fear,  and  Mary  succor  lent — 
Alike  the  bachach(i)  at  his  side  and  humble  kern(2)  she  healed, 
As  in  the  tongue  Columba  loved,  they  each  to  her  appealed  ; 
Within  the  chieftain's  filmed  eyes  awoke  their  olden  gleam, 
And  in  his  soul  the  light  of  grace  through  Muire  of  Ath-Tryme. 

Hers  were  the  days  when  clansmen  came  in  festal  saffron  gown, 
With  burgesses  from  Drogheda  and  dames  from  Dublin  town ; 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  and  cruched(3)  Friar  were  there 
To  join  with  "  deare  St.  Marye's"  monks  the  vigil  and  the  prayer, 
While  for  one  love  in  common  shared  did  Celt  and  Saxon  seem 
As  brothers,  for  thy  day  of  truce,  sweet  Mother  of  Ath-Tryme  ! 

The  walls  of  Trim  looked  southward  toward  the  country  of  the  Pale, 

And  north,  where  kern  and  gallowglass(4)  guarded  the  mead  and  vale, 

By  King's  decree  the  conquerer  was  free  to  smite  and  slay 

Save  only  when  some  rebel  sought  *'  Dealb  Muire' s"  shrine  to  pray, 

Then  his  the  boon  of  safe  return  ;  the  Saxon  must  redeem 

The  promise  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Muire  of  Ath-Tryme. 

Later  it  came — the  bitter  hour — when  fell  apostate  hand 
Laid  low  the  altar  and  the  shrine  throughout  the  ravaged  land, 
When  reliquary,  cross  and  bell,  long  known  to  churchly  fame, 
Were  fed  to  flame,  whose  smoke  for  aye  hath  fouled  the  bigot's  name, 
While  sore  heart  chafed,  as  gallant  hound  within  the  master's  learn 
Because  no  Irish  hand  could  shield  "  Dealb  Muire,"  of  Ath-Tryme. 

We  fated  Celts — we  meet  by  shrines  in  happier  lands  than  ours 
Where  never  hate  hath  quenched  the  lights  nor  filched  the  votive  flowers, 
And  He,  who  knoweth  all  things  and  of  knowledge  yieldeth  share 
To  thee,  as  mother's  guerdon  for  thy  tender  human  care — 
Knoweth,  that  still  our  torch  of  Faith  thro'  darkness  shed  its  beam, 
And  burned  our  loyal  love  for  thee,  Dear  Ladye  of  Ath-Tryme  ! 

(1)  Bachach — A  lame  person,  a  cripple.  (2)  Kern — A  foot  soldier  or  sentinel.  (3)  Cruchecl — 
Hooded.    (4)  Gallowglass — Soldier  of  a  native  regiment. 
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EDITORIAL. 


AD  MULTOS  ANNOS. 

The  Holy  Father  is  well,  and  all  Chris- 
tendom rejoices.  Even  those  who  differ 
with  us  have  shown  their  interest  in  his 
welfare,  and  desire  for  his  recovery.  His 
illness  has  added  new  titles  to  their  ad- 
miration, and  we  should  make  fervent 
acts  of  thanksgiving  that  one,  whose 
latest  great  message  was  for  our  good, 
has  been  spared  to  see  how  faithfully  we 
shall  comply  with  his  wishes.  Dominus 
conscrvct  eum  ! 

THE  POPE'S  INFLUENCE. 

For  the  kindly  interest,  amounting 
even  to  anxiety,  for  the  welfare  of  our 
venerable  Pontiff,  displayed  by  most  of 
our  Protestant  contemporaries,  we  are 
disposed  to  forget,  as  we  try  always  to 
forgive,  the  sharp  things  their  editors  feel 
bound  to  say  from  issue  to  issue.  Not 
the  slightest  motive  of  our  gratitude  to 
God  for  giving  and  preserving  Pope  Leo 
as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  is  the  atten- 
tion and  admiration  which  all  men,  unbe- 
lievers and  heretics  as  well  as  believers, 
pay  to  his  acts  and  utterances.  What  a 
convincing  argument  it  is,  the  life  so 
simple  in  its  privacy,  so  sublime  in  its 
public  work,  and  in  so  many  ways  as 
worthy  as  poor  human  nature  can  make 
it  of  the  august  office  of  Vicar  of  Christ 
upon  earth  ! 

NO  COMMENT  NEEDED. 

Our  readers  must  not  feel  disappointed 
if  we  refuse  to  make  comments  on  the 
letter  of  Leo  XIII.  to  His  Eminence 
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Cardinal  Gibbons.  It  needs  no  com- 
mentary, and  they  can  and  should  read 
and  study  it  themselves.  For  this  reason 
we  have  published  it  along  with  the 
official  translation,  noting  some  passages 
which  when  rendered  literally  satisfy  the 
objections  raised  by  certain  editors  of 
Catholic  weeklies  who  either  have  not 
seen  or,  at  least,  have  not  compared  the 
translation  with  the  original  text.  It 
would  be  a  great  pity  if  editorials  written 
without  due  examination  of  the  letter 
itself,  and  the  usual  inspired  letters  of 
some  of  our  Roman  correspondents, 
should  prevent  our  readers  from  reading 
the  Papal  letter  with  the  attention  it 
deserves. 

PROTESTANT  COMMENTS. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  read  the  com- 
ments which  some  of  our  Protestant  ex- 
changes make  on  this  letter.  "  Muffled 
thunder,"  the  Churchman  calls  it;  a 
harmless  bolt,  says  the  Independent 
Naturally  it  surprised  them  that  a  letter 
on  '  what  has  been  foolishly  called 
"Americanism,"  should  be  entirely  de- 
voted to  an  examination  of  certain 
doctrines,  simple  enough  in  themselves 
but  entirely  beyond  the  apprehension  of 
men  who  do  not  appreciate  definite  re- 
ligious views  ;  and  it  gave  them  no  slight 
disappointment  to  discover  that  the  Pope 
takes  no  exception  to  Americanism  in  its 
true  sense,  viz.,  certain  endowments  of 
mind  which  belong  to  the  American 
people,  just  as  other  characteristics  be- 
long to  various  other  nations,  and  the 
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political  conditions  and  the  laws  and 
customs  by  which  we  are  governed.  We 
can  scarcely  blame  them  for  expressing 
such  sentiments,  the  blame  belonging 
rather  to  those  who  employed  the  term  to 
cloak  the  erroneous  religious  opinions 
which  the  Pope  condemns.  Indeed, 
the  Independent  was  the  first  to  ridicule 
this  usage  of  the  term,  in  its  issue  of 
November  11,  1897.  As  we  deplored  the 
misappropriation  of  the  term  then,  we 
should  thank  His  Holiness  now  for  call- 
ing attention  to  its  proper  meaning. 

HOW  PLAUSIBLE. 

Now  that  more  is  known  about  the 
good  character  of  the  priests  generally  in 
our  new  dependencies,  we  need  not  mind 
if  certain  religious  weeklies,  after  their 
own  manner,  keep  repeating  what  none 
but  some  few  of  their  readers  can  be- 
lieve. Some  of  these  weeklies  are 
strangely  concerned  about  providing  and 
supporting  good  Catholic  clergymen  in 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  One  of  them, 
the  Independent,  which  is  vainly  trying  to 
make  up  an  argument  against  conceding 
to  the  Church  property  that  should  right- 
fully be  hers,  plausibly  pleads  that  the 
introduction  into  these  two  islands  of 
priests  worthy  of  support  will  solve  the 
problem  of  supporting  them.  So  there 
is  no  dread  of  what  worthy  priests  might 
do  to  keep  the  benighted  Catholics  of 
those  islands,  over  which  we  have  lately 
expanded,  true  to  their  faith,  supersti- 
tious as  it  is,  and  as  dense  as  ever  in  their 
ignorance.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  body 
of  priests,  who  can  be  self-supporting,  so 
that  this  government  may  be  urged  to 
appropriate  with  less  scruple  the  pro- 
perty which  is  claimed  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  which  the  missionary  so- 
cieties would  be  glad  either  to  share  for 
their  own  enterprises,  or  at  least,  to  see 
withheld  from  men  who  would  naturally 
use  it  to  their  disadvantage. 

BY  RIGHT  OF  CONQUEST. 

Says  the  Independent  :  ' '  These  Is- 
lands need  American  bishops,  men  of 
strong  will,  who  will  bring  the  unworthy 


to  trial,  frighten  others  to  resigning,  and 
fill  their  places  with  American  priests, 
who  have  the  missionary  spirit  and  the 
American  spirit. M  How  easy  it  sounds, 
and  how  strictly  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  day,  to  carry  on  war  in  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  material  order  ! 
Festina  lentc.  All  will  be  well,  and  the 
less  violence  the  better.  The  late  war, 
we  trust,  will  improve  the  material  con- 
ditions of  Porto  Rican  and  Cuban  ;  it 
will  surely  add  new  life  to  their  faith  and 
piety,  but  the  impulse  will  come  from 
within,  chiefly  from  their  present  bishops 
and  priests,  who  are  only  waiting  for  the 
full  restoration  of  peace  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  orifices  of  the  Apostolic 
Delegate,  and  of  such  religious  assistance 
as  will  naturally  be  supplied  to  them  by 
the  Catholics  of  this  and  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  SAMOA. 

Samoa  is  a  long  distance  off,  but  in 
time  we  shall  have  the  truth  from  there 
as  we  have  already  got  it,  or  some  of  it, 
from  Manila.  Even  the  newspapers  that 
represent  the  administration  are  begin- 
ning to  admit  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
story,  and  Chief  Justice  Chambers'  letter 
or  missionary  appeal  to  his  brother, 
serves  to  show  on  which  side  he,  though 
judge  in  the  matter,  is  interested.  Know- 
ing the  present  policy  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  one  would  not  expect  it  to  publish 
views  which  we  quote  here  from  its  morn- 
ing issue  of  March  9,  'much  less  the 
closing  comment: 

"Honolulu,  March  i,  via  San  Fran- 
cisco, March  8. — G.  Kunst,  a  wealthy 
German  who  spends  his  summers  at  Apia, 
speaking  of  the  recent  troubles  in  Samoa, 
says: 

*  At  the  bottom  of  the  whole  trouble  is 
the  religious  issue.  Mataafa  is  a  good 
Catholic,  and  Malietoa  was  brought  up  in 
the  Protestant  Mission.  He  is  only  a 
boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  though  a  hand- 
some young  fellow.  The  Protestant  mis- 
sion is  carried  on  by  a  London  society. 
The  wife  of  the  British  Consul  is  much 
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interested  in  it.  Through  her  the  British 
colony  and  many  of  the  American  colony 
are  interested  in  it.  Chief  Justice  Cham- 
bers, through  social  affairs,  is  possibly  in- 
fluenced in  the  same  way.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  this 
influence,  but  an  unconsciously  strong 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  mission  has 
had  its  effect  in  coloring  political  views. ' 1 1 
The  Sun  adds:  "It  is  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  passengers  on  the 
Alameda  from  Apia,  both  the  American 
and  British  as  weir*  as  German,  that  Ma- 
taafa  commands  the  allegiance  of  a  large 
majority  of  Samoans,  and  that  an  attempt 
by  the  treaty  powers  to  put  Malietoa  on 
the  throne  will  prove  disastrous  to  the 
peace  of  the  islands.  They  all  speak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  Mataafa  and  of  the 
Administration. ' ' 

THE  SHEEP  SHALL  BE  SCATTERED. 

The  Churchman,  February  11,  reports 
in  two  successive  paragraphs,  page  207, 
that  the  Anglicans  are  to  establish  a 
bishopric  in  Alexandria,  not  to  antagon- 
ize the  native  church,  but  to  aid  the 
Coptic  Church  in  its  awakening  ;  and 
that  "  In  the  meantime  the  Pope  is  re- 
ported to  have  sent  to  England  the  sum 
of  4000  Italian  lire  toward  the  endow- 
ment of  St.  Bede's  College,  which  has 
been  established  to  enable  Anglican  con- 
verts to  do  effective  work  among  their 
fellow  countrymen. ' 1  The  second  item 
is  all  wrong,  as  readers  of  the  Messenger 
know.  The  Pope  has  endowed  St.  Bede's 
College  in  Rome  for  clerical  converts 
from  Anglicanism  who  wish  to  study  for 
the  priesthood,  and  for  English  priests 
who  may  desire  to  study  in  Rome.  It  is 
not,  however,  with  the  incorrectness  of 
the  report  in  the  Churchman  that  we 
are  here  concerned,  but  rather  with  the 
reflection  suggested  by  the  contrast  of 
these  two  reports,  and  which  the  Church- 
man seems  to  have  made  if  not  published. 
The  sheep  at  home  are  being  scattered, 
because  the  shepherds  have  been  struck. 
The  Anglican  bishops  at  home  stand  be- 
fore the  world  divested  of  their  authority, 


unable  to  put  an  end  to  the  strife  be- 
tween their  clergy  and  laity,  and  yet 
they  must  name  new  bishops  to  assist  in 
what  they  call  the  awakening  of  peoples 
who  have  at  least  a  definite,  if  not  always 
an  orthodox,  form  of  Christianity. 

A  PATHETIC  SURPRISE. 

An  exchange  describing  as  something 
pathetic  the  surprise  of  the  Filipinos  at 
being  carried  to  hospitals  to  have  their 
wounds  dressed  after  having  been  shot 
down  by  our  guns,  likens  this  surprise  to 
that  of  the  ancient  world  when  first  hear- 
ing the  new  commandment,  "  Love  your 
enemies.' 9  It  adds  :  * 'When  these  men 
return  to  their  homes  they  will  witness  to  a 
Christianity  that  makes  the  strongest 
tender. 1 1  The  Filipinos  can  witness  various 
things  about  Christianity,  but  can  they 
ever  overlook  our  methods  and  motives 
in  treating  them  as  we  have  done  ?  How 
can  a  religious  newspaper  print  such 
nonsense?  The  easier  question  would 
seem  to  be,  How  can  it  write  anything 
else  ?  for  in  the  very  next  paragraph  we 
read  :  ' 1  The  very  fact  that  hypocrisy  is 
our  pet  vice  is  in  some  sense  a  homage 
to  our  national  belief  in  righteousness,  dis- 
torted as  that  may  be  and  overlaid  by  the 
rushing  tide  of  material  progress. ' '  And 
of  such  stuff,  and  by  such  people  is  to  be 
made:  4 'Our  Gospel  to  the  Filipinos.' ' 
A  pathetic  surprise  for  them,  surely  ! 

THREE  THINdS  CLEAR. 

Some  of  the  religious  intelligence  ot 
the  past  month  makes  three  things  clear 
as  day.  First,  that  the  gift  of  faith  is 
something  above  and  quite  distinct  from 
a  purely  rational  conviction;  secondly, 
that  religious  doctrine  cannot  be  pre- 
served or  properly  expounded  without  a 
tribunal  divinely  constituted  and  author- 
ized to  maintain  and  explain  it;  and 
thirdly,  that,  precious  as  the  gift  of  faith 
is,  to  be  truly  salutary  it  must  be  cul- 
tivated and  enlivened  by  active  practice 
and  by  what  is  known  as  practical  mem- 
bership in  the  Church  which  Christ,  as 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  has 
beneficently  established. 
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The  Nativity. 

AND  it  came  to  pass  that  in  those 
days,  there  went  out  a  decree 
from  Ccesar  Augustus,  that  the 
whole  world  should  be  enrolled. 

This  enrolling  was  first  made  by  Cyrinus 
the  governor  of  Syria  :  And  all  went  to 
be  enrolled,  every  one  into  his  own  city. 

And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee 
out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth  into  Judea, 
to  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called 
Bethlehem  ;  because  he  was  of  the  house 
and  family  of  David.  To  be  enrolled  with 
Mary  his  espoused  wife  who  was  with 
child. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  they 
were  there,  her  days  were  accomplished, 
that  she  should  be  delivered. 

And  she  brought  forth  her  first  born 
son,  and  wrapped  him  up  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger;  because 
there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn. 

And  there  were  in  the  same  country 
shepherds  watching,  and  keeping  the 
night-watches  over  their  flock. 

And  behold,  an  Angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  by  them,  and  the  brightness  of  God 
(109) 


shone  round  about  them,  and  they 
feared  with  a  great  fear. 

And  the  Angel  said  to  them  \ 
Fear  not  ;  for  behold  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy,  that  shall 
be  to  all  the  people  :  For  this  day 
is  born  to  you  a  Saviour,  who  is 
Christ  the  Lord,  in  the  city  of 
David. 

And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you: 
You  shall  find  the  infant  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  in  a  manger. 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the 
Angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  army, 
praising  God,  and  saying  : 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  after  the  angels 
departed  from  them  into  heaven  :  the 
shepherds  said  to  one  another  :  Let  us 
go  over  to  Bethlehem,  and  let  us  see  this 
word  that  is  come  to  pass,  which  the 
Lord  hath  showed  to  us. 

And  they  came  with  haste  ;  and  they 
found  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the  infant 
lying  in  the  manger.  And  seeing,  they 
understood  of  the  word  that  had  been 
spoken  to  them  concerning  this  child. 

And  all  that  heard  wondered  ;  and  at 
those  things  that  were  told  them  by  the 
shepherds. 

But  Mary  kept  all  these  words,  pon- 
dering them  in  her  heart. 

And  the  shepherds  returned,  glorify- 
ing and  praising  God,  for  all  the  things 
they  had  heard,  and  seen,  as  it  was  told 
unto  them. 
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During  the  month  of  January  the 
Holy  Father  received  the  joyful  news 
of  the  return  to  Catholic  unity  of 
50,000  Schismatics,  35,000  Armenian 
Gregorians  and  15,000  Nestorians.  These 
new  converts  occupy  torty-five  Armenian 
and  nineteen  Nestorian  villages  in  the 
district  of  Van  in  Anatolia.  The 
provincial  authorities  at  once  signed 
the  authorization  for  their  passage  into 
the  Roman  Church.  But  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  at  Constantinople  re- 
fused to  register  the  act  ;  a  refusal, 
which  it  is  believed,  will  have  no  con- 
sequence. 

Very  uneasy  at  the  vigorous  expansion 
of  Catholicism,  and  seeing  with  dis- 
pleasure so  many  Schismatics  pass  under 
the  French  protectorate,  the  Gregorian 
Armenian  patriarch  sent  a  memorial  to 
the  Sultan  concerning  these  conversions. 
Abdul-Hamid  handed  it  over  to  the 
Government,  and  the  latter  submitted  it 
to  the  State  Council.  The  decision  ar- 
rived at  was,  that  in  virtue  of  the  law 
granting  to  all  freedom  of  worship,  the 
Government  cannot  hinder  religious  pro- 
selytism.  As  for  the  political  conse- 
quences, it  is  the  duty,  not  of  the  Gre- 
gorian patriarch,  but  of  the  State,  to  be 
concerned  about  them. 


What  Christian  heart  has  not  grieved 
over  instances  of  the  intolerant  and 
despotic  attitude  of  the  Russian  schism 
towards  Catholics  ?  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, repeated  facts  seem  to  encourage 
the  joyful  hope  that  justice  and  fair-play 
will  no  longer  be  ignored  merely  because 
those  claiming  a  share  of  them,  are 
Catholics.  Thus,  some  time  ago,  the 
Svet,  an  orthodox  paper,  published  a 
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series  ot  slanderous  charges  against  Father 
Beliakevitch,  assistant  priest  in  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity  at  Kovno.  The  Svet  claimed 
that  Father  Beliakevitch  subjected  certain 
of  his  parishioners  to  tortures  similar  to 
those  once  in  use  with  the  Inquisition. 
The  motives  which  impelled  the  priest  to 
such  action,  explained  the  Svet,  were 
hatred  of  Russia  and  of  the  orthodox  re- 
ligion, with  whose  members  some  of  the 
Catholics  had  mingled  too  freely,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  Father  Belia- 
kevitch. 

Now  the  Court  of  Censors  residing  at 
St.  Petersburg,  condemned  the  Svet  for 
libel,  and  forced  it  to  retract  publicly 
these  calumnies.  The  same  paper  had 
also  to  declare  groundless  the  insinuation 
it  had  spread,  that  Father  Beliakevitch*  s 
conduct  was  not  an  isolated  fact  among 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  Poland,  and  that 
even  Catholic  prelates  connived  at  it. 


We  know  from  a  reliable  source  that 
the  religious  question  is  more  than  ever 
the  question  of  the  day  in  Russia. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  towards  a 
reunion  with  the  Catholic  Church,  show- 
ing itself  in  certain  members  of  the 
upper  clergy  of  the  Russian  Church  and 
in  the  polemics  carried  on  in  the  secular 
press. 

This  union,  so  ardently  longed  for  by 
all  Catholics,  would  benefit  Russia,  both 
at  home  by  securing  it  against  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  sects,  and  abroad 
by  investing  it  with  that  moral  prestige 
which  is  found  in  the  Catholic  religion 
alone  in  the  face  of  subversive  doctrines 
and  revolutionary  parties. 

A  Catholic  paper  of  Rome,  the  Vera 
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Roma,  which  for  some  time  past  has 
been  calling  attention  to  this  happy  ten- 
dency among  the  Russian  clergy  and  to 
the  public  opinion  in  the  empire  con- 
cerning it,  was  favorably  spoken  of 
by  orthodox  prelates,  and  in  particular 
by  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod. 


On  January  1,  1899,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  took  up  the  general  management 
of  the  vast  city  hospital  at  Vienna.  Till 
then  the  sick  were  cared  for  by  three 
hundred  and  eighty  lay  nurses.  These 
are  to  be  gradually  replaced  by  the  Sis- 
ters, who  are  to  occupy  a  building 
specially  prepared  for  them. 


M.  Pochon,  the  French  Minister  at 
Pekin,  demanded  from  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment an  indemnity  for  damages,  the 
chastisement  of  guilty  officials  and  the 
reestablishment  of  the  missions  de- 
stroyed or  injured  during  the  recent  out- 
breaks. The  Chinese  Government  in 
consequence  sent  against  the  rebels  of 
Sze-Chuan  5,000  soldiers  trained  by 
European  officers. 


The  new  Catholic  Cathedral  in  London 
is  about  ready  for  roofing.  It  is  in  the 
Byzantine  style.  It  will  be  so  built  that 
the  entire  congregation  will  have  a  full 
view  of  all  the  magnificent  functions  that 
will  take  place  within  its  walls.  Thirty- 
four  columns,  each  thirteen  feet  high, 
and  each  a  single  stone  or  monolith,  will 
divide  the  side  chapels  from  the  nave, 
"and  support  the  galleries  above.  Some 
of  these  columns  of  verdo  antico  will  come 
from  an  ancient  classical  quarry  in  Thes- 
saly,  which,  it  is  said,  has  not  been 
worked  since  Justinian  took  from  it  the 
beautiful  monoliths  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  columns  destined  for 
the  London  Cathedral  were  captured  by 
the  Turks  during  the  late  war  with 
Greece,  but  were  relinquished  when  the 
victors  evacuated  Thessaly.  Other  pil- 
lars of  Cipollino  marble  which  has  a  more 
delicate  shade  of  green,  will  come  from 


the  quarries  of  Euboea,  in  Greece,  and 
from  Switzerland.  Columns  of  Brescia 
marble,  purple  and  gray  and  yellow,  with 
streaks  of  white,  will  be  quarried  near 
Verona,  while  Egypt  will  send  some  of 
Numidian  marble  which  is  of  a  red  or 
orange  hue.  The  floor  will  probably  be 
stone.  There  will  be  a  few  fixed  seats  at 
the  east  end,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  edifice 
chairs  will  be  supplied  as  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  area  of  the  nave,  its  width 
and  its  height  surpass  those  of  any  church 
in  England  ancient  or  modern. 


King  Mataafa,  the  claimant  to  the 
throne  of  Samoa,  is  a  devout  Catholic. 
He  was  converted  to  the  Faith  in  1863 
and  since  that  time  he  has  made  it  a 
practice  to  recite  daily  the  whole  of  the 
rosary,  to  which  he  has  lately  added  the 
beads  of  the  seven  dolors.  He  makes 
the  stations  of  the  cross  frequently  and 
goes  to  Mass  daily  whenever  he  is  near  a 
church.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  author 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  lived  for 
some  time  in  Samoa  and  who  testified  his 
high  esteem  for  Mataafa,  declaring  him 
to  be  emphatically  a  strong  man,  a  man 
of  high  virtue,  magnificent  bearing  and 
the  only  one  fitted  to  be  king  in  those 
islands.  When  the  great  hurricane  oc- 
curred in  1889,  during  which  three  Ger- 
man and  three  American  vessels  were 
lost,  Mataafa,  with  his  cross  upon  his 
breast,  gallantly  led  his  people  to  the 
rescue.  At  the  risk  of  their  own  lives 
they  saved  150  persons  from  drowning, 
and  kept  so  strict  a  guard  on  shore  that 
not  a  pennyworth  of  the  wreckage  was 
lost.  Mataafa  received  the  public  thanks 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
his  heroism. 


Mataafa  claims  the  throne  on  two 
counts  :  First,  because  he  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  royal  race,  and 
secondly,  because  he  is  the  popular 
choice,  having  four-fifths  of  the  people 
with  him.  The  late  King  Malietoa  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries. The  natives  gave  him  the  nick- 
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name  of  Laupepa,  which,  as  Stevenson      The  Catholic  Winter  School  at  New 

tells  us,  signifies  ' '  a  sheet  of  blank  paper, 9 1  Orleans  proved  a  great  success.  Among 

because  he  was  a  mere  figurehead.    It  the  lecturers  were  Bishop  O' Gorman, 

is  the   son   of  this  Malietoa  that  the  Rev.  J.  Talbot  Smith,  Henry  Austin 

American   and  English  representatives  Adams,  Chief  Engineer  Harrie  Webster, 

now  propose   to   establish   upon    the  U.  S.  N.,  Rev.  Patrick  Horan,  D.  D., 

throne.    He  is  a  mere  boy  and  is  under  and  Rev.  Francis  A.  Barnum,  S.J.  The 

the  guardianship  of  the  London  mission-  educational  exhibit  representing  Catholic 

aries.    Mataafa  is  a  soldier.    He  has  schools  and  colleges  won  the  admiration 

won  the  victory  at  the  polls  and  the  of  all  who  saw  it. 

victory  on  the  field  of  battle,  yet  the   

American  Chief  Justice  Chambers  ad-      When  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill 
heres  to  the  party  of  his  rival.  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  Senate  this 
  session,  Senator  Gallinger  opposed  the 

Joseph  Rene  Vilatte,  known  as  the  granting  of  any  money  to  Catholic 
only  "Old  Catholic"  Bishop  in  America,  schools.  Senator  Pettigrew  said  in  re- 
has  repented  of  his  sins  and  issued  the  ply:  "Many  years  ago  we  invited  the 
following  recantation  :  churches  to  build  schools  to  educate  the 

I,  Josef  Rene  Vilatte,  hereby  declare  Indian  children,  the  government  itself 

that  I  express  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  not  being  willing  to  go  into  the  work 

regret  for  having  taught  many  errors  and  with  sufficient  appropriations  to  cover 

for  having  attacked  and  misrepresented  the  field.    These  people  built  valuable, 

the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church.    I  excellent  school  buildings — two,  I  think, 

unreservedly  withdraw  any  such  teaching  splendid  brick  buildings — in  the  State  of 

and  I  submit  wholly  and  unconditionally  South  Dakota,  and  gathered  these  chil- 

to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Roman  Cath-  dren  together.    They  have  been  educat- 

olic  Church,  which  I  acknowledge  and  ing  them  for  $108  per  capita,  per  year, 

confess  to  be  the  one  true  fold  of  Christ,  and  they  have  been  doing  splendid  work, 

outside  of  which  there  is  no  salvation.  I  doubt  whether  the  government  does 

Moreover,  I  sincerely  regret  that  I  ob-  as  good  work  as  they  are  doing.  After 

tained  Holy  Orders  in  an  unlawful  and  erecting  the  buildings,    furnishing  the 

irregular  way  ( according  to  the  teach-  buildings,    etc. ,   it  costs  the  United 

ing  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church,  States  in  every  one  of  our  schools  $167 

which  I  now  fully  understand  and  ac-  per  capita  to  educate  these  children  ;  and 

cept  ),  and  that  I  illicitly  and  sacrilegious-  yet  the  clamor  is  set  up  to  take  them  out 

ly  conferred  upon  others  various  Orders  of  the  schools,  where  it  costs  $108  (and, 

which  belong  by  right  to  the  Holy  Ro-  I  believe,  gives  them  better  education) 

man  Catholic  Church,  into  which  I  hope  and  put  them  into  schools  where  it  costs 

through  divine  grace  soon  to  be  received.  $167. ' ' 

I  hereby  call  upon  all  those  with  whom   

I  have  cooperated  in  the  past,  especially      M.  Felix  Faure,  the  late  President  of 

on  those  whom  I  have  unlawfully  raised  France,  died  the  death  of  a  good  Catho- 

to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  to  sub-  lie.    He  asked  for  a  priest  and  was  con- 

mit  with  me  unreservedly  and  uncondi-  scious  when  he  received  absolution.  Be- 

tionally  to  the  authority  of  the  Vicar  of  fore  he  became  unconscious  he  said  :   "  I 

Christ.    This  declaration  I  freely  and  ask  pardon  of  all  whom  I  have  offended, 

spontaneously  make  in  order  to  repair  I  forgive  all  who  have  offended  me. " 

any  harm  I  may  have  unwittingly  done,   

and  the  scandal  I  have  given  to  the  Holy      It  is  said  the  Pope  will  soon  consecrate 

Catholic  Church  and  to  her  children.  all  the  dioceses  of  the  world,  the  whole 

(  Signed. )  J.  Rene  Vilatte.  Church,  all  humanity  to  theSacred  Heart. 
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We  have  published  the 
The  Pope's^  Pope's  letter  to  His  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Gibbons, 
arranging  the  original  text  in  parallel 
columns  with  an  official  version.  It 
would  have  saved  many  misunderstand- 
ings and  much  contention  in  the  course 
of  the  controversy  which  has  just  been 
settled,  if  the  faithful  generally  could 
have  examined  the  various  books  and 
pamphlets  which  either  occasioned  or 
sustained  the  dispute.  For  this  reason 
we  wish  every  Messenger  reader  to  be 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  this  letter  for 
present  study  and  for  future  reference, 
and  we  intend  to  reprint  copies  of  it  with 
frontispiece  of  the  Holy  Father,  for  $3.00 
per  100  ;  5  cents  apiece. 

The  questions  and  an- 
Object  of  the      swers    we   have  been 

League  Director.    publishing  in  the  Leagtte 

Director  lately  have  excited  considerable 
interest  as  shown  not  only  by  letters  com- 
mending us  for  doing  so,  but  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  queries  and  re- 
ports of  Centres  sent  us.  It  was  for  this 
object  the  League  Director  was  first  is- 
sued, and  we  are  glad  to  know  it  is 
serving  its  purpose. 

The  Director  General 
Two  New  announces  the  publication 
Messengers,  of  two  New  Messengers 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  one 
at  Verapoly,  in  Malabar,  India,  by  the 
members  of  the  Third  Order  of  Carmel- 
ites; the  other  at  Tyrnau,by  Fathers  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  With  him  we  welcome 
them,  and  wish  them  the  success  and  the 
fruits  of  the  twenty- eight  Messengers  al- 


ready in  the  field.  In  making  this  an- 
nouncement, the  editor  of  the  French 
Messenger  reminds  us  that  the  secret  of 
the  life  and  activity  of  the  League  is  the 
Messenger,  and  that  no  zealous  Direc- 
tor should  fail  to  circulate  it,  or,  at  least, 
encourage  its  circulation,  by  having  Pro- 
moters take  one  for  the  members  of  their 
bands. 

The  Litany  of  the  Sacred 

which  was  lately  revised  and 
approved  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites,  will  be  published  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  League  Devotions  which  is 
now  in  press.  This  Litany  has  already 
been  printed  in  Latin  and  English  and  is 
on  sale  at  our  office  for  20  cents  per 
hundred. 

Our  Directors  will  be 

\\^orks  C  *^aC*  t0  *earn  tnat  we  are 
to  restore,  with  some  mod- 
ifications, the  department  formerly  pub- 
lished in  the  Messenger  under  the  title 
"Apostolic  Works."  with  a  view  to 
recommending  works  of  zeal  of  general 
interest  and  to  affording  Directors  and 
zealous  Promoters  and  Associates  an 
opportunity  to  communicate  to  others 
what  they  have  found  most  practicable 
and  effective  in  the  good  works  which 
they  may  be  promoting.  We  do  not 
promise  to  publish  something  in  this 
department  every  month,  but  only  as 
zealous  Directors  or  Secretaries  see  fit  to* 
report  their  works  of  zeal.  We  are 
happy  to  reopen  this  column  with  a  plea 
from  the  author  of  the  series  of  chapters 
lately  published  on  44 The  Boy  Savers." 


Apostolic  Works. 


Organize 

the  Boys 


In  undertaking  this  work 
do  not  admit  any  illusory 
need  of  wonderful  natural 
gifts,  but  confidently  rely  on  method. 
Small  beginnings  are  the  best.  A  Ju- 
venile Society,  like  the  Scriptural  "  great 

(113) 


tree,"  should  spring  from  diminutive 
seed.  There  seems  little  wisdom  in 
making  the  first  move  by  a  call  from  the 
altar  inviting  all  of  the  boys  to  meet  for 
organization.  To  be  sure,  such  an  appeal 
is  likely  to  fill  the  first  meeting  to  reple- 
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tion,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  courts 
levity,  disorder,  and  a  most  chilling 
speedy  falling  off  from  the  initial  total  of 
membership.  Begin,  like  our  Blessed 
Lord,  with  a  dozen  chosen  followers, 
and  be  strong  with  these  twelve  before 
venturing  to  call  in  the  unlucky  thirteenth. 

Hasten  slowly.  When  kindness,  at- 
tractions, brevity  of  religious  exercises, 
etc. ,  will  have  commended  the  new  so- 
ciety to  a  handful  of  charter  members, 
permit  it  to  increase  little  by  little;  and 
with  steady  maintenance  of  rule.  Raw 
recruits,  like  the  builder's  bricks,  should 
be  added  only  to  solid  structure.  In 
dealing  with  boy  candidates  a  spiritual 
guide's  best  attitude  is  strongly  sugges- 
tive of  the  mundane  game,  "  bluff"  ;  he 
advantageously  poses  before  the  junior 
public  as  one  who  accepts  newcomers 
only  by  favor,  because  already  holding  as 
many  as  are  wanted.  This  policy  will 
create  noble  juvenile  religious  societies, 
since  the  latter  are  of  the  sturdiest  when 
recruited  from  those,  who,  far  from  being 
coaxed  to  join,  have  themselves  been 
obliged  to  make  earnest  appeal  before 
gaining  admission. 

Boys,  to  be  gathered  in  numbers,  must 
have  natural  encouragements.  Clubs, 
however,  are  by  no  means  absolutely  nec- 
essary.   Without  them  small  organiza- 


tions can  be  formed,  even  by  laymen, 
and  also  large  societies,  if  directed  by 
priests  or  religious.  Both  in  precept  and 
practice,  the  writer  warmly  favors  juvenile 
amusement  homes,  and,  consequently,  is 
in  authority  to  deny  their  claims  to  es- 
sential importance.  Boys  can  be  fairly 
well  gathered  by  other  attractions.  En- 
tertainments, excursions,  etc.,  etc., 
though  necessarily  of  only  periodical  oc- 
currence, are  clearly  of  great  value. 
However,  the  readiest  and  most  effica- 
cious promotion  of  enthusiasm  consists 
rather  in  frequent  distributions  of  small 
gifts — baseballs,  skates,  pocket  knives, 
etc.  These  lesser  prizes  enable  one  to 
be  ever  and  always  doing  something  for 
his  followers,  and  this  is  a  great  advan- 
tage. 

One  who,  knowing  boys,  deals  with 
them,  will  act  on  the  principle  that,  while 
forgetful  of  past  favors,  they  are  full  of 
sceptical  preference  for  a  small  bird  visibly 
near  at  hand  over  larger  ones  reported  as 
hopping  in  the  bush.  Be  assured  that 
youngsters,  while  little  mindful  of  what 
you  have  already  done,  and  only  some- 
what interested  in  what  you  are  going  to 
do,  will  always  be  mightily  stirred  by 
actual  favors  of  the  present  moment  : 
hence,  in  boy  care,  it  is  more  important 
to  give  often  than  to  give  much. 


Apostleship  at  h 

St.  Aloysius  Centre, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Rev.  Dear  Father  : 

I  cannot  help  sending  you  the  follow- 
ing ;  use  it  or  not,  ad  libitum. 

What  the  New  Leaflets  Did. 

A  local  Director  of  the  League  in  a 
large  city  writes  us  as  follows  : 

"  A  recent  convert,  a  promoter  of  the 
League,  found  so  much  help  from  the 
new  Leaflets,  in  their  regular  monthly 
visit,  that  she  thought  their  very  pres- 
ence ought  to  work  conversion.  Ac- 
cordingly she  took  one  every  month  to 


)ME  and  Abroad. 

her  Protestant  sister  and  left  it  on  the 
mantel-piece.  The  Protestant  sister  be- 
came very  indignant ;  said  she  did  not 
wish  to  see  those  Leaflets,  that  what  we 
called  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  was 
pure  superstition  ;  that  her  Catholic 
sister  was  not  practical  enough  for  this 
world,  etc.  But  still  the  Leaflets  kept 
coming  with  persistent  regularity.  The 
convert's  confidence  was  rewarded  sooner 
than  she  expected.  About  five  months 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  League 
Leaflet  on  that  Protestant  mantel-piece, 
there  was  a  mission  in  our  church. 
Without  saying  a  word  to  anybody,  the 
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Protestant  lady  stole  into  the  church, 
made  the  mission,  asked  to  be  instructed, 
was  baptized,  begged  her  sister's  for- 
giveness and  is  now  a  staunch  Catholic, 
and  an  Associate  of  the  Apostleship  of 
Prayer.  The  happy  Promoter  now  asks 
why  she  cannot  send  the  Leaflets  to  all 
her  Protestant  friends. ' ' 

*  *  * 

On  the  last  day  of  every  month,  a  little 
boy  about  ten  years  of  age  calls  me  down 
to  the  parlor.  He  is  not  a  boy  of  many 
words;  he  simply  states  that  he  has  saved 
up  eighteen  cents  and  wishes  to  invest  in 
one  copy  of  the  Messenger.  I  ask  him 
if  he  reads  the  Messenger,  all  through, 
every  month,  but  his  only  answer  is:  "I 
take  it  around  to  each  member  of  my 
band.  I'm  a  Promoter  !"  So  we  rap- 
idly make  the  necessary  transfer  of  goods, 
1 '  quid  pro  quo, 9  9  and  I  bow  him  out. 
Sincerely  in  Christ, 

W.  O'B.  Pardow,  SJ. 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  Centre,  N. 
Y.  City.  —  The  League  Annual,  issued  by 
this  flourishing  Centre,  is  later  than  usual 
in  making  its  appearance,  but  the  delay  has 
allowed  the  Rev.  Local  Director  to  sub- 
mit a  report  complete  in  all  its  details  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  Apostle- 
ship's  activity.  In  fact,  on  carefully 
reading  his  Annual  Letter,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  good  work  carried 
on  in  this  large  parish  which  does  not  in 
some  way  or  other  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  League  and  derive  from  it 
force  and  vitality.  The  Purgatorian  Cir- 
cle, the  Visitation  and  Mortuary  Com- 
mittee, the  Ushers'  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittees for  the  care  of  the  sick  in  their 
homes  and  at  the  hospitals,  and  of  the 
poor  on  the  islands,  the  Sewing  Circle, 
the  Tract  Committee,  the  Temperance 
Crusade,  the  People's  Eucharistic 
League,  the  Guild  of  St.  Paschal,  are 
all  included  under  the  head  of  League 
Work,  and  all,  as  appears  from  the  re- 
port, have  effected  much  good.  Con- 
fining ourselves,  however,  to  the  ordinary 
work  of  a  League  Centre,  we  find  that 


22,319  Associates  are  supplied  each 
month  with  Leaflets.  From  July  1, 
1897*,  to  July  1,  1898,  ninety-three  new 
Promoters  were  admitted,  while  nine, 
who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Cen- 
tre, sought  readmission.  Sixty-seven 
transfers  were  made  in  the  Bands,  fifty- 
four  Promoters  resigned,  four  died 
and  thirty- two  were  dropped  from  the 
rolls  because  of  inattention  to  work.  On 
July  1,  1898,  the  Centre  had  730  active 
Promoters.  Of  those  who  resigned,  five 
entered  convents,  one  entered  St. 
Joseph's  Seminary,  and  five  joined  other 
Centres.  The  number  of  Promoters  in 
charge  is  seventy-five.  473,305  peti- 
tions were  placed  in  the  Intention  Box, 
and  357,743  offerings  were  made  to  the 
Treasury  of  Good  Works.  354  special 
thanksgivings  were  noted.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  creditable  showing,  even 
omitting  all  mention  of  a  work  of  superer- 
ogation, namely,  that  of  collecting  some 
§6, 252. 50  for  the  Cathedral  Debt  Paying 
Fund. 

Alaska. — A  letter  from  the  Very  Rev. 
J.  B.  Ren£,  S.J.,  Prefect  Apostolic. 

Juneau,  Alaska, 
February  2,  '99. 
Rev.  and  Dear  Father,  P.  C. : 

Thanks  for  the  Diploma  of  Diocesan 
Director.  Of  course  I  will  do  my  best 
to  encourage  and  foster  the  work 
of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  all  over 
the  Prefecture  Apostolic  of  Alaska. 
Nothing  gives  me  greater  hope  for  the 
conversion  of  the  people  of  this  country 
to  the  true  Church  and  their  spiritual 
progress  than  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers 
of  the  League  and  the  wonderful  assist- 
ance promised  by  our  Lord  Himself  to 
all  those  who  labor  in  the  spreading  of 
the  Devotion  to  His  Most  Sacred  Heart. 

On  my  first  visit  to  our  missions  on 
the  Yukon,  my  greatest  care  was  to  in- 
vite our  Fathers  to  spread  the  League 
among  the  natives.  After  one  year  I 
could  see  the  result  in  our  School  of  Holy 
Cross  Mission.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
edifying  manner  in  which  all  the  children 
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celebrate  the  devotions  of  the  first  Friday 
of  the  month.  Reading  of  the  good 
works  during  the  month,  consecration  to 
the  Sacred  Heart,  number  ot  communions 
of  reparation,  prayers  for  the  conversion 
of  their  parents  and  friends  to  the  true 
faith,  nothing  was  wanting  to  make  of  the 
occasion  a  very  great  feast.  I  regretted, 
however,  that  the  Intention  blessed  by 
the  Pope  for  each  month  could  not  reach 
in  time  our  missions  on  the  Yukon,  and 
I  had  to  choose  one  myself.  Could  we 
not  have  all  the  general  Intentions  of  the 
whole  year  sent  at  once  at  the  end  of 
May,  so  as  to  reach,  at  least,  in  July,  all 
our  missions  on  the  Yukon  ? 

The  League  has  been  established  in 
Juneau  and  Douglas  Island  two  years  ago. 
As  Father  J.  Treca,  in  charge  of  the 
church  in  Juneau,  writes  to  you,  the 
number  of  the  members  inscribed  in  the 
League  is  large  enough,  but  the  popula- 
tion being  constantly  shifting,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  organize  bands  in  a  lasting  man- 
ner, hence  the  small  number  of  Promo- 
ters. Nevertheless  the  devotions  of  the 
first  Friday  are  well  attended  and  the 
work  is  going  on  as  well  as  possible  under 
such  adverse  circumstances. 

You  are  very  likely  already  aware  that 
a  new  mission  was  lately  founded  by  us 
at  about  118  miles  north  of  Juneau,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Lynn  canal,  in  a  new  city 
called  Skaqway.  Father  T.  Turnell,  S. 
J.,  is  in  charge  of  the  new  residence.  He 
has  acquired  a  lot  and  a  house  two  stories 
high,  sufficiently  large  to  be  used  as  a 
church  also.  He  is  assisted  by  Father  A. 
Parodi,  S.J.  I  brought  him  with  me 
last  October  from  Northern  Alaska  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  recruit  his  strength, 
shaken  by  many  long  years  of  a  laborious 
existence  among  the  Eskimos.  The 
knowledge  he  has  acquired  of  the  lan- 
guage of  those  people  enables  him  to  be 
more  useful  there,  and  he  will  be  glad  to 
return  to  his  old  field  of  work,  as  soon  as 
his  health  permits.  Father  J.  Treca,  who 
came  back  three  years  ago  under  similar 
circumstances,  from  the  Upper  Alaska, 
is  now  as  strong  as  ever,  and  would  be 


glad  also,  should  his  superiors  so  order  it, 
to  resume  his  Apostolic  work  on  the  coast 
of  the  Bering  sea,  among  his  beloved 
Eskimos.  All  our  Fathers  in  South- 
eastern Alaska  are  well,  thank  God,  al- 
though the  Winter  is  rather  severe  ;  and 
when  I  left  the  Yukon  last  October  the 
same  could  be  said  of  our  Fathers  and 
Brothers  over  there  ;  even  Father  Judge, 
notwithstanding  his  great  work  in  Daw- 
son's hospital,  was  in  good  health  and 
spirits.  With  great  regard  and  best 
wishes  for  all  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Col- 
lege, I  recommend  myself  and  mission 
again  to  your  Holy  Sacrifices. 

Yours  devotedly  in  the  Sacred  Heart, 
J.  B.  Rene,  S.J., 
Pref.  Ap.  Alaska. 

Galle,  Island  of  Ceylon. 

"First  of  all  allow  me  to  wish  you  a 
happy  New  Year,  and  to  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  in  forwarding  to  me  month 
after  month  a  copy  of  the  Messenger  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  This  evening  I  had 
a  look  at  the  reading  room,  and  at  once 
I  was  asked  for  the  December  number  of 
the  Messenger.  It  should  have  been 
at  its  place  about  the  15th  of  December 
and  no  Messenger  as  yet.  You  see, dear 
Father,  that  the  members  of  the  St.  Paul 
Reading  Room  have  an  eye  open  for  the 
interesting  reading  matter  to  be  found  in 
their  library.  Only  my  promise  of  look- 
ing at  once  into  the  matter  could  pacify 
them.  So  in  the  name  of  the  members 
of  St.  Paul's  Reading  Room  I  beg,  dear 
Rev.  Father,  that  you  will  continue 
kindly  to  send  our  dear  Messenger. 

You  write  that  there  is  in  the  States  a 
great  interest  in  Ceylon.  I  hope  it  is 
not  to  make  a  mouthful  of  our  tight 
little  island,  but  to  get  accustomed  to 
our  pure  black  tea,  which  our  planters  are 
trying  to  push  in  the  States.  I  am  not, 
nevertheless,  going  to  expatiate  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Ceylon  tea  over  the 
Chinese.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  more 
pleased  to  hear  something  of  our  spiritual 
progress. 

To-day  being  the  first  Friday  of  the 
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month,  it  is  natural  that  I  should  say  a 
word  about  the  progress  we  have  made 
in  the  number  of  communions  on  that 
day.  In  the  beginning,  we  had  about 
thirty  or  forty  women  receive  holy  com- 
munion on  the  first  Friday  ;  to-day  there 
were  175  communicants,  including  a  good 
number  of  men.  You  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  it  is  one  of  the  great 
consolations  of  our  dear  bishop  to  dis- 
tribute to  his  beloved  children  the  Holy 
Eucharist  on  the  first  Friday  of  each 
month." 

Canada. — We  learn  from  the  French 
Canadian  Me sse tiger  for  March,  that  the 
doubt  has  arisen  in  some  quarters  whether 
the  Treasury  of  Good  Works  has  re- 
mained unchanged  under  the  new  statutes 
of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer,  and 
whether  these  are  to  be  summarized  and 
sent  in  each  month  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Messenger  for  publication  and  to  be  for- 
warded to  Lourdes  and  Toulouse.  The 
answer  to  both  questions  is  of  course  an 
emphatic  affirmative.  Not  only  is  there 
no  intention  to  do  away  with  this  pious 
practice,  but  renewed  efforts  are  to  be 
made  to  make  it  more  widespread  and 
universal.  In  this  connection,  the  Editor 
recalls  the  gratification  expressed  by  the 
Holy  Father,  when  on  occasion  of  his 
Episcopal  Jubilee,  in  January,  1893,  he 
was  presented  with  an  album  containing 
the  Treasury  of  Good  Works  offered  for 
his  intention  by  the  Canadian  Associates 
of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer.  As  a  mark 
of  his  affectionate  gratitude,  the  Pope 
granted  his  blessing  and  a  plenary  indul- 
gence at  the  hour  of  death  to  all  who  had 
made  an  offering  to  this  spiritual  fund. 

Italy. — On  December  20  of  last 
year,  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites 
held  the  first  of  its  three  prescribed  sit- 
tings to  pass  on  the  question  of  the 
'  'heroicity' 9  of  the  virtues  possessed  by 
Venerable  Claude  de  la  Colombiere.  Of 
course  nothing  is  known  of  what  took 
place  at  this  consultation,  but  as  the  date 
for  the  second  session  has  been  already 
named,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the 


process  is  following  its  normal  course,  and 
that  we  may  be  soon  privileged  to  salute 
as  blessed,  the  holy  director  of  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary.  Word  also  reaches  us 
that  steps  are  being  actively  taken  look- 
ing towards  the  beatification  of  Dom 
Bosco,  and  the  canonization  of  the 
Blessed  Gerard  Majella,  both  ardent 
lovers  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  privi- 
lege of  reciting  publicly  the  recently  ap- 
proved Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart  has 
now  been  further  extended  to  many  of 
the  French  dioceses  besides  Marseilles 
and  Autun,  to  the  diocese  of  Montreal  in 
Canada,  and  to  all  the  churches  and 
chapels  throughout  the  world,  where  con- 
fraternities of  the  Sacred  Heart  aggregated 
to  the  Archconfraternity  at  Montmartre, 
have  been  erected. 

Obituary. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Judge,  S.J.,  Dawson  City, 
Alaska  ;  Rev.  Thomas  O'Neill,  S.J.,  St. 
Xavier's  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 
Rev.  Edward  J.  Conroy,  St.  Mary's 
Centre,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  ;  Rev. 
Edward  J.  Halloran,  Rev.  P.  C.  J. 
Kelley,£llen  Mullaney, Alice  T.  O'Brien, 
Mary  Logue,  Immaculate  Conception 
Centre,  New  York  City ;  Ida  Lips- 
combe,  Gesu  Centre,  Milwaukee,  WTis.  ; 
Sister  M.  Theodora,  Ursuline  Convent, 
Toledo,  Ohio  ;  Agnes  M.  Finegan,  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul's  Centre,  New  York 
City  ;  Matthew  Mooney,  Jane  Rowley, 
Cathedral  Centre,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Mary 
Murray,  Robert  E.  A.  Lynch,  St.  Igna- 
tius' Centre,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Annie 
Cosgriffe,  Elizabeth  Hart,  St.  Mary's 
Centre,  Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  William  Flynn, 
Martin  Mulroony,  St.  Peter's  Centre, 
Steubenville,  Ohio  ;  Julia  McEvoy, 
Jennie  Bryson,  St.  Ann's  Centre,  Horn- 
ellsville,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Augustine  Lancton, 
Sacred  Heart  Centre,  Galveston,  Texas ; 
Mary  Henkle,  St.  Clara  Academy  Centre, 
Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

4 '  One  of  our  Promoters  died  on  the 
fifth  of  February.  During  her  illness  she 
was  worried,  fearing  the  Band  would  be 
deprived  of  the  Leaflets.  Ask  prayers 
for  her." 
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Total  Number  of  Thanksgivin 
'  *  In  all  things  give  than 

Special  Thanksgivings. — New  York. 
— "  Four  years  ago,  a  former  pupil  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  and  a  zealous  Promoter  of 
the  League,  was  spending  the  Summer 
months,  together  with  her  husband  and 
children,  at  a  quiet  little  hotel  in  Con- 
necticut. One  day  she  spoke  of  the 
League  to  a  Protestant  lady  at  the  same 
hotel,  and  showed  her  a  League  leaflet. 
The  lady  appeared  much  interested,  ad- 
mired the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart, 
and  asked  if  she  might  share  in  it.  Mrs. 

F  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 

promised  to  send  her  Protestant  acquaint- 
ance a  leaflet  every  month,  if  the  latter 
would  consent  to  make  the  'Morning 
Offering. '  The  agreement  was  promptly 
made.  A  few  months  later,  the  faithful 
Promoter  introduced  the  lady  to  the  re- 
ligious of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  17th 
Street;  one  of  the  religious  gave  her  some 
books  to  read.  At  her  second  visit  to 
the  convent,  she  spoke  of  doubts  con- 
cerning her  own  creed  and  of  her  desire 
to  know  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  at  the  same  time  she  asked  if 
she  might  come  regularly  to  the  convent 
for  instruction.  The  visits  continued  at 
irregular  intervals  for  several  years.  The 
struggle  was  hard;  deep-rooted  preju- 
dices had  to  be  combated,  and  many  were 
the  obstacles  in  her  path.  Grace,  how- 
ever, at  length  triumphed.  On  Decem- 
ber 9,  1898,  this  sincere  seeker  after 
truth  received  holy  baptism  in  Saint 
Francis  Xavier's  Church,  and  a  few  days 
later  had  the  happiness  of  making  her 
first  Communion.  Her  children  also 
have  been  baptized,  and  her  ambition 
now  is  to  secure  for  them  the  best  Cath- 
olic training.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  the  wonderful  efficacy 
of  the  '  Morning  Offering'  we  know  of, 
which  by  uniting  us  each  dm-  in  our 
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prayers,  works  and  sufferings  with  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  ennobles  and 
elevates  our  whole  being, — for  who  can 
draw  near  to  the  source  of  beauty,  to 
the  eternal  truth,  without  breaking  the 
bonds  of  error  and  entering  into  the 
freedom  of  the  children  of  God  ?" 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — "Devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased in  our  parochial  school  by  the 
following  incident.  The  father  of  one  of 
our  children  being  very  ill  with  a  compli- 
cation of  diseases  and  the  doctor  having 
declared  that  the  man  could  not  recover, 
a  priest  was  called  who  administered  the 
last  sacraments.  When  his  little  daugh- 
ter came  to  take  her  books  from  the 
school,  she  said  that  she  would  have  to 
remain  at  home  until  after  her  father's 
death  ;  the  teacher  gave  her  a  Badge  for 
her  father,  asking  her  to  begin  a  novena 
in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  telling  her 
the  school  children  would  take  part  in  the 
novena.  A  Mass  of  thanksgiving  was 
promised  if  he  recovered.  The  man  is 
now  better  and  able  to  return  to  work. ' ' 

Mt.  De  Sales,  Macon,  Ga. — "Last 
Spring  the  small- pox  was  pronounced 
epidemic  in  our  city.  This  caused  us  no 
alarm  as  we  put  our  trust  in  the  Sacred 
Heart  for  preservation  from  the  disease ; 
but  we  were  anxious  about  our  boarding 
school,  fearing  it  would  be  broken  up. 
In  our  trouble  we  turned  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,  promising  that  if  the  children 
would  not  be  recalled  to  their  homes  we 
would  express  our  gratitude  through  the 
Messenger.  Our  request  was  granted 
without  limit,  for  there  was  not  even  an- 
xiety expressed  by  the  parents  of  the 
children  in  our  care. ' ' 

Woodstock,  Md. — "I  wish  to  return 
thanks  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  through 
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the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  for  the 
pious  death  of  my  brother.  On  the 
Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  I 
heard  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to 
live.  One  who  was  present  at  his  sick- 
bed thus  wrote  me:  4  His  only  worry  is 
that  he  cannot  say  many  prayers,  but  he 
makes  frequent  ejaculations  and  aspira- 
tions. His  dispositions  seem  to  me 
unusually  beautiful.  His  faults  may  have 
been  many,  but  his  repentance  was  sin- 
cere. He  would  always  say:  *  I  am 
sorry,  and  very  sorry;  but  is  it  enough  ?' 
I  reassured  him  and  told  him  I  felt  sure 
it  was,  and  that  he  must  have  no  fear. 
He  said  that  he  had  none,  and  had  tried 
to  make  all  possible  reparation,  which  I 
know  he  did.'  " 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — ' 'A  young  man 
who  had  neglected  his  duties  became 
very  ill  and  fell  into  a  decline.  He 
knew  he  was  dying,  but  for  months  he 
refused  to  see  the  priest,  even  when  he 
called.  The  prayers  of  children  and  re- 
ligious communities  and  the  Sodality  were 
offered.  Then  the  intention  was  recom- 
mended to  the  League  on  the  First  Fri- 
day, and  five  Masses  for  the  Holy  Souls 
and  publication  in  the  Messenger 
promised.  A  few  days  afterwards,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  make  his  confession 
when  the  priest  called.  He  did  so,  and 
received  Holy  Communion  and  Extreme 
Unction  with  great  devotion.  He  lived 
about  a  week  afterwards,  and  showed 
the  best  dispositions,  and  died  happily." 

 ,  Louisiana. — 14  I  wish  to  thank 

the  Sacred  Heart  for  a  great  blessing  ac- 
corded my  daughter  before  she  died. 
Her  husband  was  a  non-Catholic,  who 
would  not  let  her  go  to  her  duties  or 
have  the  baby  baptized.  I  sent  an  in- 
tention to  the  League  that  she  might 
not  die  without  the  sacraments.  We 
had  a  mission  here  in  May.  She  went 
to  confession,  but  could  not  go  to  Com- 
munion, though  even  this  much  was  a 
great  relief  to  me.  Poor  child!  She 
took  typhoid  fever  in  June,  and  died 


after  three  weeks.  Her  husband  con- 
sented to  have  the  priest  called,  and  so 
she  received  all  the  sacraments.*  On 
the  day  of  her  death,  he  told  me  to  take 
the  little  baby  to  church  and  have  it 
christened,  and  that  I  might  raise  it  as 
my  own.  His  was  indeed  a  great 
change,  and  I  ascribe  it  solely  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  to  which  I  had  prayed 
night  and  morning  for  a  long  time  for 
this  intention.  My  little  grandchild  is 
getting  along  nicely. ' ' 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "I  wish  to  return 
thanks  for  a  great  favor.  I  was  obliged 
to  undergo  an  operation  of  which  I  had 
great  fear,  and,  although  this  was  during 
the  most  intense  heat  of  July,  I  was  able 
to  be  up  in  five  days  to  the  amazement 
of  the  doctor,  who  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand my  rapid  recovery.  It  was  prayer 
rather  than  medical  skill  that  brought 
about  this  happy  result.' ' 

Chicago,  III. — "A  religious  returns 
most  fervent  thanks  to  the  benign  Heart 
of  Jesus  for  the  remarkable  conversion  of 
her  brother,  who  for  fifteen  years  had 
lived  in  almost  total  forgetfulness  of  his 
religious  duties.  For  some  years  he  has 
been  a  victim  of  consumption.  When  it 
became  evident  that  his  days  were 
numbered,  neither  the  near  approach  of 
death,  nor  the  solicitude  of  his  devoted 
sister  or  friends  was  of  any  avail  to  recall 
him  to  a  sense  of  duty.  He  positively 
refused  to  wear  the  Scapular  and  even 
showed  obstinate  unwillingness  to  speak 
of  God  or  of  his  approaching  death. 
Some  time  ago  word  was  sent  to  his  sister 
in  a  neighboring  convent  that  he  was 
dying.  She  responded  to  the  call  with 
extreme  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  one 
so  dear  to  her.  Seeing  his  critical  con- 
dition, she  asked  if  he  wished  to  see  a 
priest.  *  *  Do  not  annoy  me,'  he  said, 
i  if  I  need  a  priest,  I  shall  send  for  him. ' 
Not  discouraged,  she  renewed  her  request 
and  he  answered  :  *  If  you  have  nothing 
else  to  speak  about,  you  may  go  ;  I  do 
not  want  to  be  thus  annoyed. '  Then 
she  asked  if  she  might  place  a  Badge  of 
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the  Sacred  Heart  on  him.  To  this  he 
consented.  Scarcely  was  this  done,  when 
a  great  change  was  perceptible  ;  his  sister 
seeing  this,  renewed  her  request  to  have 
the  priest  sent  for.  He  replied,  *  Well, 
yes  ;  if  you  wish. '  As  there  was  not  a 
minute  to  lose,  the  priest  was  summoned 
to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man  ;  he  made 
his  confession  and  received  the  other 
sacraments  with  sentiments  of  the  deep- 
est contrition  and  gratitude.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  gave  back  his  soul  into 
the  hands  of  his  Maker." 

Mahway,  N.  J. — "A  Promoter  wishes 
to  return  thanks  to  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  for  a  favor.  Her 
husband  had  been  notified  by  his  em- 
ployer that  work  would  shut  down  on 
February  1,  and  having  the  interest  to 
meet  monthly  on  a  mortgage,  this  placed 
him  in  a  very  difficult  position.  He  asked 
his  employer  to  assume  the  mortgage  un- 
til he  could  find  work,  but  was  told  that 
this  was  impossible.  Still  he  did  not 
despair,  and  when  he  went  for  his  pay 
the  first  of  the  month,  the  employer 
voluntarily  offered  to  meet  the  monthly 
interest  on  the  mortgage. " 

Adams,  Mass. — * '  Please  return  thanks 
in  the  Messenger  for  a  remarkable  cure 
granted  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  For  eleven  years  I  had 
been  troubled  with  backache  so  badly 
that  at  times  I  seemed  about  to  lose  my 
reason.  The  doctors  could  not  give  me 
any  relief.  I  made  a  novena  in  honor  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  promised  publication 
if  I  were  cured,  and  had  some  Masses 
said  for  the  souls  in  Purgatory.  Thanks 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  I  am  now  entirely 
cured. ' ' 

"  About  two  months  ago  my  brother  was 
about  to  take  a  journey  across  the  ocean 
in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  health,  but 
positively  refused  to  go  to  confession. 
We  used  every  means  in  our  power  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  resolve,  but  to  no 
avail.  At  last  by  the  advice  of  a  friend 
I  promised  the  Sacred  Heart  if  It  would 
grant  me  this  favor  I  would  write  to  the 


Apostleship  of  Prayer  to  have  the  fact  of 
his  conversion  published  in  the  Messen- 
ger. A  few  days  after  my  promise,  a 
priest  with  whom  my  brother  is  acquaint- 
ed, happening  to  be  down  town,  called  at 
his  office  and  learning  of  his  intended 
journey,  came  at  once  to  our  house  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  asked  him 
to  make  his  confession,  which  he  did 
without  any  resistance,  which  surprised  and 
gratified  us  the  more,  as  he  is  naturally 
very  stubborn  in  his  resolutions. ' ' 

Spiritual  Favors  through  the  Sacred 
Heart. — The  saving  of  a  family  of  young 
children  from  what  seemed  certain  ruin 
of  body  and  soul ;  conversion  of  two  sin- 
ners ;  reconciliation  after  ten  years' 
estrangement  ;  a  death-bed  conversion  ; 
conversion  of  a  sister-in-law  to  the  faith 
and  the  return  of  a  brother  to  the  practice 
of  his  religion  after  a  novena  of  Nine 
First  Fridays  ;  the  appointment  of  a  zeal- 
ous pastor  to  a  neglected  parish  ;  a  relig- 
ious vocation  ;  grace  of  a  parent's  return 
to  the  faith  \  entrance  of  a  Protestant 
into  the  Church  ;  return  to  the  practice 
of  religion  after  twenty- six  years  neglect  ; 
grace  to  approach  the  sacraments  after 
three  years  absence  ;  reformation  of  a 
man  addicted  to  drink  ;  return  of  two 
persons  to  the  sacraments  after  neglect 
of  fifteen  years  and  thirty- five  years  re- 
spectively. 

Temporal  Favors. — Success  in  obtain- 
ing a  high  class-standing ;  recovery  from 
the  effects  of  a  serious  operation  ;  the 
rectifying  of  a  mistake  in  a  financial  state- 
ment ;  restoration  of  hearing  ;  unlooked 
for  facility  in  settling  a  very  troublesome 
business  ;  speedy  cure  of  serious  injury  ; 
cure  of  an  insane  person  ;  steady  em- 
ployment when  everybody  else  in  the 
same  shop  was  discharged  for  the  want  of 
work  ;  recovery  of  a  mother  from  a  severe 
attack  of  grip  ;  unexpected  financial  aid 
for  a  religious  institution  ;  gift  of  an  organ 
to  a  convent  chapel ;  means  for  a  poor 
family  to  pay  its  debts  ;  cure  of  rheuma- 
tism ;  recovery  of  a  brother  from  serious 
illness ;   escape   from  threatened  lung 
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trouble  ;  successful  examination  for  five  ; 
employment  for  twelve  ;  speedy  convales- 
cence of  our  Reverend  Mother;  the  success 
of  an  entertainment;  employment  obtained 
through  the  intercession  of  St.  Anthony; 
escape  from  fire  ;  help  in  a  business  crisis; 
a  tenant  for  a  vacant  house ;  recovery  from 
appendicitis  after  patient  had  been  given 
up  by  eminent  physicians;  successful  set- 
ting of  a  broken  arm;  cure  of  a  tumor; 
reinstatement  in  a  position  of  trust; 
recovery  from  heart  disease;  the  catching 
of  a  certain  train  upon  which  much  de- 
pended; relief  from  palpitation  of  the 
heart;  progress  in  studies;  improvement 
of  a  brother's  health  obtained  through 
novena  made  before  a  First  Friday; 
avoidance  of  lawsuit;  recovery  from  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  ;  preservation  from  the 
spread  of  diphtheria  in  a  school;  means 
to  pay  off  a  mortgage  in  time  to  prevent 
foreclosure  sale;  the  success  of  a  surgi- 
cal operation;  success  ot  an  important 
undertaking;  restoration  to  health  of  a 
father  and  mother;  settlement  of  a  law- 
suit; the  safety  of  a  mother  and  child; 
rapid  convalescence  alter  a  critical  oper- 
ation; preservation  from  accident  during 
a  severe  storm ;  recovery  of  two  children 
from  a  serious  illness;  the  return  of  some 
deeds  without  recourse  to  the  courts; 
recovery  of  a  mother  and  her  children  from 
severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 

Favors  ascribed  to  the  application  of  the 


Badge  or  Promoter1 s  Cross. — Instant  re- 
lief from  neuralgia  ;  cure  of  a  child  suf- 
fering from  croup  ;  cure  of  toothache  ; 
recovery  from  serious  eye  trouble;  subsid- 
ing of  high  fever;  relief  from  ear-ache; 
cure  of  head-aches;  cure  of  sore  throat; 
recovery  from  pneumonia. 

"Last  July  my  little  boy  got  his  finger 
cut  with  a  mower,  the  first  joint  being 
almost  severed,  nothing  but  the  skin 
holding  it  to  the  finger.  We  felt  sure 
that  he  would  have  to  lose  it,  but  I  ap- 
plied my  Promoter's  Cross,  promising  if 
the  joint  were  saved  to  recite  the  beads 
for  the  rest  of  the  month  and  to  have  the 
favor  published  in  the  Messengei(.  The 
doctor  sewed  and  dressed  it,  and  after 
three  or  four  weeks  the  finger  was  as  well 
as  ever." 

"I  am  an  Associate  and  desire  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  a  favor  granted  by  the 
Sacred  Heart.  I  have  very  strong  eyes, 
but  one  day  one  began  to  pain  badly;  it 
was  not  a  sore  eye,  it  was  a  severe  pain 
through  the  eye.  I  tried  to  rest  the  eye, 
and  went  to  bed,  but  the  pain  awoke  me 
and  was  so  severe  that  it  frightened  me. 
I  placed  my  Badge  over  it  and  promised 
publication  if  the  dear  Sacred  Heart 
would  relieve  me.  Almost  at  once  the 
pain  was  better  and  I  went  to  sleep.  It 
has  not  troubled  me  to  amount  to  any- 
thing since. " 


Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  C.SS.R.,  is 
dead,  and  every  Catholic  reader  and  pub- 
licist, nay,  every  reader  and  publicist  in 
the  English  speaking  world,  must  mourn 
his  death.  An  Apostolic  man,  as  well 
as  a  literary  man,  body  and  soul  he  was 
devoted  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  his  neighbor.  How  truthful,  though 
his  life  long- researches   made  him  read 


daily  men  whose  writings  were  tissues  of 
lies!  How  peaceful,  though  a  contro- 
versialist with  men  fed  on  prejudice  ! 
How  noble  in  his  choice  of  subjects, 
and  in  his  eloquent  presentation  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church!  How 
pathetic  and  worthy  of  his  life  his  last 
words !  In  him  we  have  lost  another 
Southwell. 


'  I  fain  would  be  dissolved  and  die, 
United  wilh  my  Saviour's  Cross  ; 
Though  weak  and  helpless  here  I  lie, 
I  know  ray  profit  and  my  loss. 

My  trembling  soul  I  now  commit 
To  Thy  pierced  hands  and  open  side, 
My  soul  receive,  my  sins  remit, 
O  God  and  Saviour  crucified  !" 
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It  is  a  common  saying  that  one  cannot 
open  the  Imitation  of  Christ  without 
lighting  upon  some  word  of  advice  or 
consolation  just  suited  to  the  present  dis- 
position of  his  soul.  This  admirable 
compendium  of  the  spiritual  life  has  been 
the  inseparable  companion  of  good 
Christians  for  five  hundred  years.  The 
saints  delighted  in  it,  and  recommended 
it  to  their  disciples.  St.  Ignatius  in 
particular  tried  to  introduce  it  every- 
where. So  replete  is  it  with  heavenly 
wisdom  that  many  have  thought  it  to  be 
inspired.  It  is  but  natural  that  we  should 
desire  to  know  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  great  spiritual  benefit  we  daily 
derive  from  this  little  book,  and  to  re- 
gret that  the  author,  with  the  modesty 
characteristic  of  holy  men,  sent  forth  his 
work  anonymously.  Various  opinions 
have  been  prevalent.  Some  have  at- 
tributed the  Imitation  to  Cardinal  Gersen, 
the  celebrated  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
theologians  of  his  day.  Others  thought 
they  had  discovered  a  John  Gersen,  a 
Benedictine  Abbot  of  Vercelli,  said  to 
have  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Ten  years  ago  Sir  Francis  Richard 
Cruise,  D.L.  M.  D.,  published  an  essay 
on  the  subject,  the  result  of  forty  years  of 
research.  "The  volume,"  said  the 
Saturday  Review,  1 1  contains  a  summary 
of  all  that  is,  and  probably  all  that  ever 
will  be  known  of  the  subject,  excellently 
arranged,  and  in  a  convenient  form." 
In  1897,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
might  not  have  leisure  to  master  the 
more  elaborate  treatise,  the  work  was  re- 
produced under  a  condensed  form  in  the 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  and  these 
articles  are  now  published  in  a  small 
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paper-covered  book  of  ninety-three 
pages.  Dr.  Cruise  proves  that  the  great 
Chancellor  could  not  possibly  have  been 
the  author  of  the  Imitation,  that  the 
Abbot  of  Vercelli  is  a  myth  and  that  the 
real  author  is,  beyond  question,  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  a  monk  of  the  Monastery  of 
Windesheim  in  Holland,  who  was  born 
in  1380,  and  died  in  147 1.  He  wrote 
other  spiritual  works,  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem  for  the  holiness  of  his  life. 
*  *  * 

While  Protestant  ministers  are  attack- 
ing the  Bible,  declaring  that  it  is  not  in- 
spired, that  it  contains  many  errors  and 
is  no  more  the  word  of  God  than  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  or  Milton,  the 
Catholic  Church  continues  to  revere  the 
Scriptures  as  she  has  revered  them  from 
the  beginning.  Daily  in  the  Mass  she 
reads  portions  of  the  Gospels,  the  Epis- 
tles, the  Psalms  and  other  passages  from 
both  Testaments.  Her  priests  are  bound 
every  day  to  recite  the  Divine  Office 
which  consists  almost  entirely  of  extracts 
from  the  Scriptures.  The  laity  keep  the 
Bible  in  their  homes  and  have  it  explained 
to  them  every  Sunday  from  the  pulpit. 
Catholic  churches  teem  with  representa- 
tions of  biblical  scenes  and  biblical  les- 
sons. In  the  words  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  the  Church  "receives  and  vener- 
ates with  equal  love  and  reverence  all  the 
books  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, since  the  One  God  is  the  Author  of 
Both. 1 '  And  the  Council  of  the  Vatican 
declares  that  the  Scriptures  "  written  un- 
der the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
have  God  for  their  Author." 

The  Holy  Father  has  granted  to  all  the 
faithful  who  shall  have  devoutly  read  the 
Scriptures  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour  an  indulgence  of  300  days,  to  be 
gained  once  a  day,  provided  that  the 
edition  has  been  approved  by  legitimate 
authority.  Furthermore,  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  grants  monthly  a  plenary  indul- 
gence to  all  those  who  shall  have  read  in 
this  way,  every  day  of  the  month,  pro- 
vided that  after  confession  and  commun- 
ion those  who  have  fulfilled  the  conditions, 
shall  have  offered  up  the  customary 
prayers  for  the  intentions  of  the  Holy 
See. 

*  *  * 

A  few  years  ago  a  Jewish  officer  in  the 
French  army,  Dreyfus  by  name,  was  ac- 
cused of  selling  military  secrets  to  a  foreign 
power.  He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  confinement 
on  Devil' slsland,  where  he  still  is.  After 
a  time,  however,  his  friends  found,  or  pre- 
tended to  find,  reasons  for  believing  him 
innocent.  The  judgment  of  the  court- 
martial  was  impugned  and  a  reopening  of 
the  case  was  demanded.  These  demands 
were  opposed,  and  hence  the  beginning 
of  the  violent  struggle  now  agitating 
France.  Those  opposed  to  revision  main- 
tain that  the  whole  agitation  is  an  attempt 
of  the  Jews  to  gain  control  of  the  army. 
The  Jews  form  one  five-hundredth  part 
of  the  population  of  France,  yet  they 
have  succeeded  in  possessing  themselves 
of  one-quarter  of  the  personal  property 
of  the  country.  They  control  the  mark- 
ets and  are  said  to  control  the  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  the 
government.  If  they  can  only  get  the 
army,  their  power  will  be  complete. 

The  outcry  against  them  proceeds  not 
from  religious  animosity,  but  from  an  op- 
position to  their  supremacy  in  the  social 
and  financial  world.  Not  only  Catholics 
are  arrayed  against  them,  but  radicals, 
atheists,  ex-communists  and  even  a  large 
portion  of  the  Protestants — in  a  word  the 
great  majority  of  Frenchmen — whatever 
be  their  politics  or  religion. 

Naturally  each  party  is  trying  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  agitation.  The  anti- 
clericals  blame  the  whole  trouble  upon  the 
Jesuits,  and  their  accusations,  which  no- 


body takes  seriously  in  France,  have  be- 
gun to  spread  into  English  publications, 
such  as  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Jesuits  have  some 
institutions  where  young  men  are  edu- 
cated who  intend  to  enter  the  army. 
The  Jesuits  are  accused  of  trying  to  get 
control  of  the  army  by  filling  it  with  offi- 
cers of  their  own  training,  who  are  in- 
structed to  gradually  force  out  all  Jews 
and  even  Protestants.  These  absurd 
accusations  are  ably  refuted  in  The 
Month  for  February  in  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Jesuits  and  the  Dreyfus 
Case." 

The  object  of  the  anti- clericals  is  to 
crush  Catholic  education.  The  Catholic 
revival  in  France,  growing  stronger 
every  day,  fills  them  with  alarm. 

One-half  the  youth  of  France,  even 
the  children  of  non- Catholic  parents,  are 
now  being  educated  in  Catholic  schools 
in  spite  of  all  the  favor  shown  by  the 
Government  to  the  public  schools. 
Hence  the  anti-clerical  party  hopes,  by 
making  the  Jesuits  odious,  to  begin  the 
campaign  against  Catholic  schools,  and 
so  prevent  the  return  of  France  to  the 
Church. 

#  #  * 

The  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  for 
January  is  an  unusually  excellent  num- 
ber of  that  most  excellent  periodical. 
We  commend  especially  the  articles  on 
"Missionary  Countries  Old  and  New," 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Hughes,  S.J.,  and 
"Charles   Carroll   of  Carrollton,"  by 

J.  o. 

*  *  # 
Protestantism  has  never  been  a  success 

in  France.  Its  severe  and  doleful  ac- 
cents could  never  charm  the  ear  of  the 
warm-hearted  Frenchman.  At  present 
the  Protestants  form  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  population,  yet,  curiously 
enough,  they  seem  to  fill  the  most  im- 
portant places  in  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  the  only  theological 
faculty  supported  by  the  Government  is 
Protestant.  This,  says  the  Etudes  for 
February,  is  another  phase  of  the  anti- 
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clerical  programme.  Agnosticism  and 
atheism  find  an  effective  ally  in  the 
undogmatic  and  colorless  Protestant- 
ism of  the  day,  which,  in  fact,  scarce 
differs  from  agnosticism  in  anything  but 
name. 

The  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  A  fter  St. 
Alphonsus  is  a  little  book  of  prayers 
and  meditations  breathing  the  spirit  of 
ardent  devotion.  We  earnestly  hope  it 
will  have  a  wide  circulation,  the  more  so 
as  the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied  to  one 
of  the  worthiest  charities  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York — the  support  and 
Catholic  education  of  its  colored  or- 
phans. 

*  *  * 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  writes  as  follows  :  "According  to 
your  tables  the  appraised  value  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  is  in  round  figures  $20,- 
000,000.  However,  there  are  included 
in  the  list  of  Roman  Catholic  church 
property  about  forty  parochial  school 
houses.  Few  tax-payers  realize  what  an 
immense  yearly  saving  these  free  schools 
are  to  the  city.  In  these  schools  about 
40,000  children  are  educated  free  of 
charge,  and  without  any  financial  help 
from  the  city.  The  average  cost  per 
capita  of  children  educated  in  the  public 
schools  is  about  $21  a  year.  Therefore 
to  educate  40,000  additional  children  in 
the  public  schools  would  entail  a  yearly 
expense  to  the  city  of  5840. 000.  Further- 
more, if  Roman  Catholics  did  not  educate 
these  children  and  provide  schoolhouses 
for  this  purpose,  the  city  would  be  com- 
pelled to  buy  land  and  erect  about  thirty 
new  schoolhouses  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. The  outlay  for  thirty  schoolhouses 
and  land  can  be  set  down  at  an  average 
of  £300,000  each,  which  would  produce 
a  total  outlay  of  $9,000,000.  Nine  mil- 
lion dollars  at  three  per  cent  interest 
represents  a  yearly  charge  of  $270,000. 
Thus  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  the 
city  for  the  education  of  40,000  ad- 
ditional children  would  be  $1,100,000  a 


year.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves 
and  show  conclusively  that  as  far  as 
Roman  Catholic  churches  are  concerned 
the  city  loses  no  revenue." 

*  *  * 

A  little  treatise  on  The  Holy  Water  of 
St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  by  a  father  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  published  at  the  Sacred 
Heart  Church,  Chicago,  gives  an  account 
of  several  miracles  obtained  by  the  use  of 
this  water,  and  prayers,  which  may  be  said 
by  those  who  wish  to  experience  its  good 
effects. 

*  *  * 

At  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate 
Virgin,  Mount  Loretto,  Staten  Island, 
New  York,  there  has  been  published  a 
little  pamphlet  containing  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Charities  Association 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  and 
much  other  valuable  information  for  those 
interested  in  charitable  work. 

#  %i 

The  Other  Side,  or  the  Philippines  and 
the  Catholic  Church,  published  by  the 
Truth  League,  317  Willings  Alley,  Phila- 
delphia, is  a  tract  of  seven  pages  which 
gives  a  true  account  of  the  state  of  things 
in  those  much  talked-of  islands.  Thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  Catholic  missionaries,  the 
inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  civilized. 
Every  parish  has  a  school  for  boys  and 
another  for  girls,  and  the  majority  of  the 
natives  can  read  and  write.  A  large 
majority  of  the  Yisayas  and  Tagalos  own 
the  land  they  cultivate.  Crime  has 
hitherto  been  so  rare  that  a  police  force 
was  not  necessary.  The  native  Christian 
population  has  increased  in  150  years 
from  942,000  to  6,800,000. 

Compare  these  facts  with  the  results 
of  Protestant  missionary  work  in  Hawaii. 
In  182 1,  when  the  American  ministers 
first  arrived,  the  population  was  150,000. 
Sixty  years  later  it  was  reduced  to  40,000 
and  seven-eights  of  the  land  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  missionaries  or  their 
families. 

The  reports  about  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy  in  the  Philippines  are  fables.  The 
Orders  own  no  land  except  a  few  estates 
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given  for  the  support  of  hospitals,  col- 
leges and  seminaries.  In  the  parishes 
they  own  only  the  churches  and  pa- 
rochial residences  and  the  priests  have  to 
depend  for  support  on  salaries  paid  by 
the  government.  These  salaries  range 
from  $500  to  $800  a  year  in  silver.  Un- 
less a  parish  has  over  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants, only  one  priest  is  allowed  and 
should  he  have  an  assistant,  both  must 
live  on  the  same  salary,  /.  e. ,  from  five 
to  eight  cents  a  year  from  each  member 
of  the  congregation  to  support  two  men. 
There  is  no  Catholic  country  in  the 
world  with  so  few  priests  in  proportion  to 
the  population.  That  the  clergy  do  not 
live  in  idleness  is  proved  by  the  list  of 
312,000  baptisms,  49,000  marriages, 
164,000  church  burials  and  4,000  con- 
versions of  adult  Mohammedans  in  one 
year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  schools,  hos- 
pitals, etc. ,  etc. ,  which  the  priests  direct. 
The  charge  of  immorality  among  the 
clergy  is  simply  a  calumny.  Such  charges 
are  unknown  among  the  missions.  A 
scandalous  clergyman  would  be  at  once 
removed  by  his  bishop  or  religious  su- 
perior. We  have  not  seen  so  much  in 
the  papers  lately  about  the  degraded 
state  of  clergy  and  people  in  the  Philip- 
pines. We  suppose  the  authors  of  these 
lies  are  beginning  to  feel  ashamed  of 
themselves. 

*  *  * 

During  the  past  year,  thousands  of 
pieces  of  Catholic  reading  matter  have 
been  circulated  among  the  colored  people 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina.  This  valuable  aid  in  mission 
work  has  been  distributed  from  the  mail- 
ing room  of  St.  Joseph's  Colored  Mission 
House,  Richmond,  Va.  Old  Catholic 
papers,  prayer-books,  pictures,  rosaries, 
medals,  and  illustrated  Catholic  magazines 
are  sent  to  this  Mission  House  by  kind 
Catholic  friends,  and  then  assorted  and 
shipped  to  various  missionary  points. 
This  feature  of  the  missionary  work 
among  the  colored  in  the  South  was  in- 
creased greatly  last  year,  but  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Catholic  laity  a 


much  larger  development  in  this  line  is 
hoped  for  in  the  year  1899.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  children  bring  the  old 
Catholic  reading  matter  from  home  to 
their  schools.  The  collection  thus  made 
could  be  boxed  and  freighted  to  the 
Mission  House.  This  practice  will  interest 
young  hearts  in  the  mission  work  of  the 
Church.  Catholic  reading  matter,  and 
especially  the  illustrations  found  in  our 
Catholic  magazines,  speak  loudly  and 
effectually  to  the  imaginations  and  minds 
of  both  the  educated  and  the  untutored 
children  of  the  colored  race.  Send  by 
freight,  never  by  express,  to 

Rev.  Thos.  B.  Donovan. 
*  *  * 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  scholar- 
ly speech  of  Nelson  G.  Green,  before  the 
joint  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
Legislature  ot  the  State  of  New  York  : 

"  It  is  a  sound  Catholic  doctrine  that 
three  agencies  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  practical  education  of  our  youth. 
The  first  may  be  called  the  original  juris- 
diction of  the  parent  over  the  training 
and  uprearing  of  his  offspring.  That  is 
the  right  that  the  father  has  by  nature  to 
control  and  conduct  the  education  of  his 
child.  This  right  is  inalienable,  and  he 
can  be  deprived  of  it  only  in  two  ways — 
( 1 )  by  consent,  and  (  2  )  by  such  neglect 
as  will  operate  as  a  forfeiture.  In  this 
original  jurisdiction  there  is  no  authority, 
human  or  divine,  which  can,  against  his 
will,  wrest  from  the  parent  the  right  to 
control  the  education  of  his  child. 

"The  second  agency  is  that  of  the 
Church.  It  is  an  unqualified  doctrine 
among  Catholics  that  the  Church  is  the 
sole  repository,  by  the  grace  of  Almighty 
God,  of  the  authority  to  teach  in  matters 
of  religion  and  morals.  You  may  not 
believe  this,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion,  you  are  not  obliged  to;  but, 
it  is  necessary  that  you  should  understand 
the  doctrine  itself  that  you  may  appre- 
ciate to  the  full  the  gravity  of  the 
questions  involved.  The  authority  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  over  the 
education  of  the  children  of  its  penitents, 
is  not  the  natural  right  of  the  parent,  but 
is  an  authority  delegated  to  it  by  the 
father,  or  such  person  as  may  stand  in 
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parental  relation  to  the  child,  either  by 
consent,  on  the  one  side,  or  by  reason 
of  neglect  or  failure  on  his  part,  on  the 
other,  to  exercise  this  natural  right,  thus 
resulting  in  the  spiritual  degradation  of 
the  child.  Even  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Church  to  teach  morals  and  religion 
does  not  justify  it,  and  will  not  uphold 
it,  in  assuming  an  authority  over  the 
children  except  by  the  operation  of  these 
two  rules. 

"  The  third  agency  is  that  of  the  State. 
The  authority  of  the  State  in  the  matter 
of  education  is  neither  the  natural  right  of 


the  parent  nor  the  delegated  right  of  the 
Church,  but  is  a  duty  and  an  authority 
inherent  in  its  own  sovereignty,  whereby 
the  State  is  empowered,  and  is  bound, 
to  furnish  to  its  citizens  a  means  of 
education  whereby  all  of  the  children 
within  its  boundaries,  may  be  educated 
at  the  public  expense.  The  authority  of 
the  State  is  limited  to  this,  and  the 
Legislature  can  only  pass  such  laws  and 
provisions  relating  to  the  system  as  will 
best  preserve  its  efficiency  and  usefulness 
to  the  great  body  of  citizens  taking  ad- 
vantage thereof." 
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RECENT  AGGREGATIONS. 

The  following  Local  Centres  have  received  Diplomas  of  Aggregation,  February  i  to  28, 1*09. 


Diocese. 


Alaska  (V.A.). 

Alton  

♦Belleville.  .  . 
Cleveland..  .  . 

Concordia..  .  . 

Dallas  

Denver  .... 

Erie  

Hartford.  .  .  . 
La  Crosse  .  .  . 
Milwaukee  .  . 

*  «  ■: 

Nesqually..  .  . 

11 
•  t 

New  York'  '.  '. 
Philadelphia..  . 
St.  Louis  .  .  . 

San  Francisco. 
Santa  Fe.  .  .  . 
Trenton.  .  .  . 


Place. 


Douglas  City.  Alaska. 

Juneau,  Alaska  

Carrollton,  111  

Fayetteville,  111.  .  .  . 

Barber  ton,  O  

Kelley's  Island,  O.  .  . 

Tiffin,  O  

Zurich.  Kans  

Clarendon,  Tex  

Denver,  Colo  

Frvburg,  Pa. 
Waterbury,  Conn.  .  .  . 

Ashland,  Wis.  

Milwaukee,  Wis  .  .  . 

Aberdeen,  Wash  .  .  . 

El  ma.  Wash  

Hoquiam,  Wash. 
Montesano.  Wash  .  .  . 

Yonkers,  N.  Y  

Phoenixville,  Pa.  .  .  . 

Adair,  Mo  

Kirksville.  Mo.  .  .  . 
Haywards.  Cal  .  .  .  . 
San  Geronimo.  N.  Mex 
Washington,  N.  J.  .  .  . 


Local  Centre. 


Date. 


Our  Lady  of  the  Mines  Church 

Nativity  B.V.M  

St.  John's  

St.  Pancratius'   14 

St.  Augustine's   " 

St.  Michael's  

St.  Francis'   Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Ann's   Church 

St.  Mary's  

St.  Mary's  Academy 

St.  Michael's  Church 

St.  Thomas'  

St.  Agnes'  

St.  Hedwig's  

St.  Mary's  

Mercv   .  .  Convent 

St.  Aegidius'  Church 

St  Joseph's  

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  .  . 

St.  John  Baptist's   " 

Sacred  Heart  

St.  Mary's  

St.  Mary's   M 

Holy  Cross  

All  Saints'  

St.  Joseph's   " 


Feb.  18. 
Feb.  18. 
Feb.  15. 
Feb.  2. 
Feb.  17. 
Feb.  4. 
Feb.  22. 
Feb.  13. 
Feb.  14. 
Feb.  15. 
Feb.  6. 
Feb.  21. 
Feb.  1. 
Feb.  27. 
Feb.  20. 
Feb.  25. 
Feb.  8. 
Feb.  8. 
Feb.  8. 
Feb.  8. 
Feb.  24. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  2. 
Feb.  3. 
Jan.  22. 
Feb.  16. 
Feb.  23. 


Aggregations,  27;  churches,  24;  convent,  1;  school,  1;  institution,  1;  *German-speaking  Centres. 


PROMOTERS'  RECEPTIONS. 

Diplomas  issued  during  the  month  of  February,  1899,  from  the  1st  to  the  38th  (inclusive). 


Diocese. 


Alton  .... 
Baltimore .  . 
Boston.  .  .  . 
Brooklyn  .  . 

Chicago  .  . 
Cincinnati.  . 
Cleveland  .  . 
Erie 

Fargo.  .  .  . 
Fort  Wayne. 
Green  Bay.  . 
Manchester  . 
New  York.  . 

Ogdensburg 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg  .  . 

Rochester  . . 
Sioux  Falls  . 
St.  Louis  .  . 
Syracuse  .  . 


Place. 


Shelbyville.Ill  

Taneytown,  Md  

Maynard,  Mass  

Brooklvn,  N.  Y  

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  . 

Sea  Cliff,  N.  Y  

Chicago,  111  

Clifton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio  

St.  Mary's.  Pa  

Devil's  Lake,  N.  D.  ... 

Notre  Dame,  Ind  

Oconto,  Wis  

Claremont,  N.  H  

Melrose.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  NY  

Antwerp,  N.  Y  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Herman.  Pa  

Pittsburg,  Pa  

Hornellsville,  N.  Y.  ... 

Yankton,  S.  D  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Binghamton,  N.  Y  


Local  Centre. 


Immaculate  Conception  Church 

St.  Joseph's   " 

St.  Bridget's  

Mercy  Convent 

St.  Mary's  Church 

St.  Boniface's   " 

St.  Columbkille's  

Sacred  Heart  Convent 

St.  Bridget's  Church 

St.  Mary's  

Sts.  Peter's  and  Paul's   " 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

St.  Joseph's  Church 

St.  Mary's   " 

Immaculate  Conception   " 

St.  Jerome's   ...  " 

St.  Michael's  

Assumption   " 

St.  Mary's  Monastery 

Holy  Cross  .  .   Church 

St.  Ann's   " 

Sacred  Heart   " 

St.  Ann's   »* 

St.  Paul's  


No. 


3 
24 
2 
7 
7 
8 
6 


6 
6 
6 
12 


17 
6 

16 
2 
I 

3 
4 


Total  Number  of  Receptions,  25. 


Total  Number  of  Diplomas  issued,  183. 
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CALENDAR  OF  INTENTIONS,  APRIL,  1899. 


Thb  Morning  Offering. 

O  my  God.  I  offer  Thee  my  prayers,  works  and  sufferings  this  day,  in  union  with  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  for  the  intentions  for  which  He  pleads  and  offers  Himself  in  the  Mass,  for  the  petitions  of  oar 
Associates  ;  especially  this  month  for  Religious  Communities  in  Italy. 


|  Holy  Saturday 


Prudence. 


I  x.577.6as  for  thanksgivings. 


2 

S. 

Easter  Sunday.— a.l.a.c. 

Rejoicing  with  Christ.!  7,214.602  in  affliction. 

3 

M. 

Kaster  Monday.— St.  Benedict,  the  Moor, 

C.  (O.F.M.,  15^). 

Civility. 

1,139,424  for  the  sick,  infirm. 

4 

T. 

Easter  Tuesday.— St.  Plato.  C.  (about  S13). 

Trust  in  Jesus. 

2.094,195  for  dead  associates. 

5 

ll\ 

St.  Vincent  Ferrer.  C.  (O.P.,  1419).  Pt. 

Docility. 

38,957  for  Local  Centres. 

6 

Th. 

B.  Juliana,  V.  (Corpus  Christi,  125S).  H.H. 

Adoration. 

215.099  for  Directors. 

7 

f. 

First  Friday— st.  Hegesippus,  c.  (iSoK— 

1st  D..A.C. 

Diligence. 

i 1*79.479  for  Promoters. 

8 

s. 

St.  Perpetuus.  Iip.C.  Uw*. 

Respect  for  Relics. 

2.677.015  for  the  departed. 

9 

s. 

|  1st  after  Easter -Low  Sunday.-St  Wal- 
1       trude,  V.  (VII.  Century \. 

Modesty. 

1,673,644  for  perseverance. 

10  M. 

11  T. 

12  ir. 

13  Th. 

14  /: 

15  j 

16  S. 

 I  

17  M. 

IS  T. 

19  //*. 

20  Th. 

21  F. 

22  .V. 

23~  S. 


St.  John  Damascene,  C  D.  (7S0). 

St.  Leo  I.,  P.C.D.  (461).— A.S. 

St.  Isidore.  Bp.C.D.  (656 >. 

St.  Hermenegild,  K.M.  ^ Spain,  586*. — H.H. 

St.  Justin.  M.  ( 167  >. 

St.  Peter  Gonzales.  C.  (1246). 


Reverence. 
Courage. 

Right  use  of  time. 
Steadfastness. 
Meditation. 
Right  intention. 


I  261,621  for  young  persons. 

I  663.567  for  1st  Communions. 

I  1,549.718  for  parents. 

1  1,191,058  for  families. 

1  436. 7 2S  for  reconciliations. 

1  1.046,437  for  work,  means. 


2d  after  Easter—  St.  Benedict  Jos.  Labre,    Poverty  of  Spirit. 

C.  U7>3>—  C.R. 


J  i 37.59*  for  the  clergy. 


St.  Anicetus.  P.M.  (i6i>.  Vigilance. 

St.  Apollonius.  M.  (about  iS6>.  j  Apostolic  Spirit. 

St.  Leo  I\  ,  P.C.D.  i  10541.— St.  Expeditus,  I  Promptitude. 

M.  i  IX.  Century  >.  j 
St.  Agnes  of  Monte  Pulciano,  V.  (O.S.D.,  '  Patience. 

i;x7>— H.H. 

St.  Anselm.  Bp.C  D.  (O.S.B..  nog1*.  Fidelity. 
SS.  Soter  and  Ca  ns.  P.P..  MM.  {i:o-K.^.  Kindness. 


J  7,2So.704  for  religious. 

'  104.854  seminarists,  novices. 

j  71,960  for  vocations. 

1  3^.408  for  parishes. 

564.919  for  schools. 
55,90s  for  superiors. 


id  after  EaStCf\- Patronage  of  >t.  Joseph.    Devotion  to  St.  Joseph.  M.255  for  missions,  retreats, 

— jd.  D. 


24  J/. 

25  7: 

26  ir. 

27  Th. 
2S  F. 
29  5. 
31  S. 


St.  Fidelis,  M.  ,  i6j2».  Zeal  for  Souls.  64.2S9  for  societies,  works. 

St.  Mark.  Evangelist  Great  Litanies.  Instruction  of  children  1.144,096  for  conversions. 

Our  Ladv  ot  Good  Council. — SS.  Cletusand  Good  advice.  x. 729, 146  for  sinners. 

Maicellinus.  PP..  MM. 

St.  Tunbius,  Bp.C  — B.  Peter  Canisius,  C.  Christian  education.  995. o^S  for  the  intemperate. 

vS.J..  15-7't.— H.H. 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  C.F.  (Passionists.  Love  of  Christ  crucified  57^,422  for  spiritual  favors, 

177-   — A.C. 


St.  Peter.  M.  OP..  1252*. 


Spirit  of  Faith. 


1. 51 5.500  for  temporal  favors 


4tb  after  EastCf\— St.  Catharine  of  Sienna.    Lovalty  to  the  Pope. 
V.  tO.S,D..  15S0  — Pr. 


1 .604,654  for  special,  various. 


Plenary  Ixdclgsxcks:  Ap.— Apostlesktp.  {D.— Degrees.  Pr  —  Promoters.  C  R.  —  Communion  of  RePmrm- 
»,  H.H.— Holy  Hours;  A.  I..  B.  \.— Apostolic,  Br-.dgs:::ne  Indulgence  ;  A.  S— Apostles*  t*  0}  Study. 


Treasury  of  Good  Works. 
Offerings  for  the  Intentions  recommended  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

100  days'  Indulgent*  for  emery  action  offered  for  the  Intentions  of  the  League. 


HO.  TIM  as. 

Acts  of  Charity  4451  ,5$% 

Beads   S^4?S 

Way  of  the  Cross   60.77S 

Holy  Communions   1 15.507 

Spiritual  Communions   304,776 

Raameaaof  Conscience   401.539 

Hoars  of  Labor  1,91 5.503 

Hoars  of  Silence   546,367 

Host  Reading   143.700 

Masses  read   4.05S 

TotaL 

Iateatioas  or  Good  Works  pot  in  the  box,  or  _ 
before  the  last  Saaday.  are  seat  by  Directors  to  be 
Masses  here,  at  the  General  Direction  in  TonJonae 


1. 
a. 

y 
4. 


7. 
a. 


xi.  Masses  heard  

22.  Mortifications  

13.  Works  of  Mercy .  .  .  . 

14.  Works  of  Zeal  

15.  Prayers.   . 

16.  Kindly  Coaveraatiosi . 

17.  Svffennfa,  Aflbctkms . 

i&  Self-coaqaest  

19.  Visits  to  B.  Sacrasneat . 

so.  Tarioaa  Good  Works. . 

15,655.3*9. 


ao.  TIMES. 

.  .  162.792 
.  .  540. 

.  .     y.  z  .*SS 

.  .  21.VQ49 
.  .  I.3aS209 


^-xo 
so:. -76 
101  «S 
'oJ*-S9» 


lists  to  Proaaotera  befare  their  aaeetiac,  oa  or 
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THREE  THOUGHTS  FOR  EASTER. 

By  Rev.  William  J.  Ennis,  SJ. 

gl'EM  QL\ER1TIS  ? 

WHAT  subtle  answer  make,  O  you  who  run 
To  gather  gossamers  in  Life's  brief  sun  ? 
For  when  Life  slips  to  darkness  down  the  vale, 
Death  finds  you  tangled  in  the  web  you've  spun. 

NON  EST  HIC. 

Seek  not  'midst  lotus-meads  of  lower  sense  ! 
Nor  in  the  whitened  tombs  of  Pride  intense 

Where  44  cold  hie  jacets  "  mark  a  lifeless  faith  ! 

Such  quest  shall  not  have  Christ  as  recompense. 

SURREXIT. 

Shall  we  look  Earthward  grasping  things  of  clay, 
While  sense  refuses  soul  her  ampler  sway  ? 

Did  Christ  arise  for  this  by  power  divine  ? 

For  low  ideals  did  He  make  Faster  Day  ? 
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A  V1LLANELLE. 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  Jaggar,  S.f. 
*'  Mane  nobis  cum,  Domine,  quoniam  advesperascit." 

STAY  with  us,  Lord,  'tis  day's  decline, 
The  shepherd  drives  a-fold  his  sheep, 
While  one  lone  star  doth  sadly  shine. 

The  hours  we  wasted  which  were  thine, 
Tares  have  we  sown  but  tares  to  reap, 
Stay  with  us,  Lord,  'tis  day's  decline. 

Deeply  we  drank  of  care's  dark  wine, 
And  now  our  souls  remorseful  weep, 
While  one  lone  star  doth  sadly  shine. 

Our  toil  was  in  the  world's  hot  mine, 
We  tarried  long  by  Satan's  keep — 
Stay  with  us,  Lord,  'tis  day's  decline. 

We  plucked  fell  fruits  from  pleasure's  vine, 
Only  our  hearts  in  woe  to  steep, 
While  one  lone  star  doth  sadly  shine. 

Oh,  let  us  not  in  grief  repine, 
Nor  fall  in  sinfulness  asleep  ; 
Stay  with  us,  Lord,  'tis  day's  decline, 
While  one  lone  star  doth  sadly  shine. 


Copyright,  1898,  by  the  Apostlbship  of  Prayer. 
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XI. 


(  Continued. ) 

Several  causes  concurred  to  produce  it. 


i.  The  slanders  of  the  Jews.  The 
same  satanic  hatred  which  had  con- 
demned  the   Redeemer  to   the  cross 

IT  was  the  common  report  in  Rome  at   thirsted  for  the  blood  of  His  disciples, 
the  time  that  Nero,  attired  in  the-   especiany  Qf  st.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
~U~J  pursued  them  even  to  Greece  and  Rome, 

A  scheme  was  devised  by  the  Sanhedrim 
at  Jerusalem  to  make  them  odious  over 
the  whole  world,  and  especially  at  Rome. 

St.  Justin  Martyr  says:  * '  With  this 
view  their  emissaries  were  sent  into  all 
countries  with  rescripts,  or  letters,  (  i )  set- 
ting forth  that  the  Nazarenes  were  an 
execrable  sect,  who  adored  as  God  one 
who  had  been  put  to  death  as  a  criminal, 
pretending  that  He  had  arisen  on:the 
third  day,  whereas  His  dead  body  had 
been  stolen  by  themselves  while  the 
Roman  guards  were  asleep  ;  and  that 
they  were  wont  in  their  mysteries  to  im- 
molate a  new- born  infant,  sprinkled  over 
with  flour,  and  to  feed  upon  its  flesh 
and  blood,  previous  to  indulging  in  the 
most  unnatural  excesses." 

The  same  slanders  are  reported  by 
Tertullian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,An- 
tioch.,  Origen,  etc.  (see  Mazzclla,  [de 
Religione). 

2.  The  opposition  of  Statesmen,  who 
regarded  the  pagan  religion  as  the  great 

uciwv  ...         *~   -  ---y,   bulwark  of  Roman  power,  and  held  that 

already  quoted,  that  the  people  disbe-  bolh  were  threatened  by  the  growth  of 
i:A..*w-i  tv. a  rhorrrp  •  v#»t-  thpv  welcomed  (Christianity 


THE  PERSECUTION   OF  NERO  THE  MAM- 

ERTINE  PRISON.      A.  D.  65-66. 

was  the  commo 

the  time  that  Nero,  attired  in  the 
atrical  dress,  had  watched  the  prog- 
ress of  the  flames  from  a  high  tower, 
singing  verses  on  the  burning  of  Troy. 
It  was  rumored,  too,  that  servants  from 
the  imperial  palace  had  been  seen  kin- 
dling fires  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
or  trying  to  extend  the  area  of  the  con- 
flagration.    Such   reports   worked  up 
public  feeling  to  a  state  of  frenzy,  and 
the  people  would  probably  have  rushed 
to  the  Palatine  and  made  short  work  of 
the  imperial  miscreant,  had  they  not 
been  deterred  by  the  Prretorian  guard. 

Nero,  with  all  his  villainy,  was  a  man 
of  considerable  ability  and  a  famous 
builder.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to 
rebuild  the  city  on  a  more  regular  plan, 
with  more  splendid  edifices,  and  it  was 
thought,  no  doubt,  that  the  excitement 
of  the  new  works  would  serve  to  calm 
the  angry  feelings  that  had  been  roused. 

Soon  an  imperial  edict  appeared  im- 
puting the  crime  of  firing  the  city  to  the 
Christians,  and  forthwith  the  terrible 
persecution  began. 

We   have  it  on  Tacitus'  authority, 


lieved  the  charge  :  yet  they  welcomed 
the  persecution  with  its  unspeakable  hor- 
rors, and  assisted  passively,  to  say  the 
least,  at  the  gruesome  spectacles  of  tor- 
ture and  death  exhibited  in  the  Vatican 
gardens.  The  Christians  were  looked 
upon  as  public  enemies,  "  convicted  of 
hatred  to  the  human  race,"  and  as  such 
deserving  of  exemplary  punishment. 

How  account  for  this  hostile  feeling, 
when  the  Christians  were  known  to  make 
charity  their  characteristic  virtue? 

;88 


3.  The  antagonism  of  the  pagan  priests, 
who  derived  emolument  and  influence 
from  the  pagan  religion  and  its  sacrifices, 
and  who  saw  the  temples  less  and  less 
frequented  as  Christianity  extended. 

4.  The  contempt  of  the  philosophers, 
who,  though  they  could  not  fail  to  re- 
cognize the  sublimity  of  Christian  truth 


( 1 )  A  copy  of  one  of  these  letters  is  still  kept  at 
Worms. 
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and  morality,  were  so  depraved  by  sen- 
suality, or  so  puffed  up  with  self-conceit, 
that  they  refused  to  submit  to  it,  and 
spoke  of  it  as  "  folly,"  or  as  a  dangerous 
superstition. 

5.  The  enmity  of  the  artists,  who  were 
employed  in  the  service  of  idolatry. 

6.  The  hatred  of  the  people \  who  de- 
lighted in  the  revelry  of  the  pagan  feasts, 
and  were  irritated  on  seeing  the  Chris- 
tians keep  severely  aloof  from  these  pub- 
lic orgies. 


given  in  the  sketch  on  ' 'St.  Peter  in 
Rome,'  the  following  particulars  may  be 
added. 

It  consists  of  two  chambers  or  dun- 
geons one  above  the  other. 

The  upper  dungeon  is  mentioned  by 
Livy  as  having  been  made  by  Ancus 
Martius,  the  fourth  King  of  Rome,  in  640 
before  Christ. 

It  is  an  irregular  quadrangle  formed  of 
enormous  blocks  of  volcanic  stone,  fitted 
together  without  cement,  dark  and  fear- 


TRE  FONTANK,  SCENE  OF  ST.    PAUL  S  MARTYRDOM. 

1.  Ancient  Basilica  of  SS.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio. 

2.  (  nurch  of  S.  Paolo  alle  Tre  Fontane  (on  the  place  of  the  martyrdom). 

3.  Church  of  S.  Maria,  Scala  C(cli. 


7.  The  hatred  of  the  pagan  world 
generally,  because  the  modesty,  purity, 
austerity  of  the  Christians  were  an  open 
rebuke  of  the  profligacy  and  corruption 
of  the  age. 

(See  Mazzella,  Wilmers,  etc. ) 


The  two  princes  of  the  Apostles  were 
arrested  and  cast  into  the  A/a  merlin  e 
prison,  where  they  are  said  to  have  ling- 
ered nine  months. 

To  the  brief  account  of  this  prison 


ful  even  still,  though  its  walls  have  been 
pierced  by  modern  doors.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  the  front  records  that  the  build- 
ing was  restored  B.  C.  22. 

The  lower  dungeon  was  called  Tullia- 
nutny  perhaps  from  Servius  Tullius,  who 
according  to  Varro,  excavated  it  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  B.  C.  578  ;  or  from 
"tullus,"  an  old  Latin  word  for  a  jet  of 
water.  It  is  elliptical  in  form,  nineteen 
feet  long,  ten  feet  wide,  six  and  one-half 
feet  high.    The  vaulting  is  formed  by 
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the  gradual  projection  of  the  side  walls 
until  they  meet.  Originally  the  only 
access  to  each  dungeon  was  by  a  hole  in 
the  ceiling  through  which  the  prisoner 
was  lowered. 

Sallust  depicted  it  as  a  dark,  filthy, 
frightful  den,  twelve  feet  under  ground, 
walled  in  and  covered  with  massive  stone 
walls.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  spot 
more  appalling  at  the  time  the  Apostles 
entered  it ;  the  total  darkness,  the  fetid 
atmosphere,  the  accretions  of  filth,  the 
intense  cold,  the  tragic  associations  of 
the  place  must  have  made  confinement 
in  it  worse  than  death. 

The  charity  and  assiduity  of  the  early 
Christians  in  visiting  their  brethren  in 
prison,  bribing  the  guards  to  gain  ad- 
mission, are  well  known  from  the  acts  of 
the  martyrs.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had 
a  special  claim  on  their  charity,  as  being 
their  fathers  in  the  faith  and  the  pillars 
of  the  Church.  They  must  then  have 
received  frequent  visits  from  the  faithful, 
Christians  even  of  senatorial  rank 
groping  their  way  through  the  two  nar- 
row openings  to  throw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  Apostles.  They  would  bring 
with  them  food  and  other  alms,  and 
probably  also  all  that  was  necessary  for 
the  Holy  Sacrifice.  The  words  spoken 
on  these  occasions  led  to  the  conversion 
of  SS.  Processus,  Martinianus  and  some 
forty  others,  who  afterwards  suffered 
martyrdom  for  the  faith. 

St.  John  Chrysostom  (horn.  8  in 
Ephes. )  thus  speaks  of  St.  Paul's  im- 
prisonment: "To  be  a  prisoner  for 
Christ  is  a  title  more  illustrious  and  more 
glorious  than  to  be  an  apostle,  a  doctor, 
or  an  evangelist  ;  a  dignity  far  beyond 
that  of  any  kingdom  or  consulate.  One 
that  loveth  Christ  would  rather  be  in 
chains  for  His  sake,  than  be  in  heaven. 
No  glittering  diadem  so  adorns  the  head 
as  a  chain  borne  for  Christ.  Were  the 
choice  offered  me  either  of  heaven  or  of 
this  chain,  I  would  take  the  chain.  If  I 
might  have  stood  with  the  angels  above 
near  the  throne  of  God,  or  be  bound  with 
Paul,  I  should  have  preferred  the  dun- 


geon. Nothing  is  more  happy  or  more 
glorious  than  to  wear  this  chain.  I  do 
not  account  Paul  so  happy  for  having 
been  taken  up  in  a  rapture  to  paradise, 
as  that  he  bore  this  chain. ' ' 

XII. 

THE  MARTYRDOM   AT  AQVM   SALVI/E — LE 
TRE  FONTANE,  A.  D.  67. 

The  two  Apostles  being  condemned  to 
death,  were  led  in  chains  through  the 
Forum,  along  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  through 
the  Forum  Boarium,  and  by  the  Ostian 
gate,  and  according  to  a  pious  tradition, 
they  separated  on  the  Ostian  way,  where 
now  stands  the  Chapel  of  the  Parting. 

We  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  sad 
yet  triumphal  procession  of  the  two 
Apostles  going  to  meet  the  death  they  so 
ardently  desired,  surrounded  by  soldiers 
and  executioners,  and  followed  by  a  mot- 
ley rabble,  such  as  Cardinal  Newman  de- 
scribes in  Callista — "filthy  beggars,  who 
fed  on  the  offal  of  the  pagan  sacrifices, 
the  drivers  and  slaughterers  of  the  beasts 
sacrificed,  who  frequented  the  Forum 
Boarium,  tumblers  and  mountebanks,  who 
amused  the  gaping  market- people;  dan- 
cers, singers,  pipers  from  the  low  taverns 
and  drinking  houses  ;  infamous  creatures 
young  and  old,  men  and  boys,  half  naked 
and  not  half  sober  ;  wild  beast  keepers 
from  the  amphitheatre,  troops  of  labor- 
ers from  the  fields,'1 — all  attracted  by 
the  excitement  of  the  execution  of  the 
two  great  leaders  of  the  Christians  and 
shrieking  with  ruffian  voices  the  words, 
Christianos  ad  leones. 

Close  to  the  two  saints  followed  a  little 
group  of  their  faithful  disciples,  absorbed 
in  prayer  and  silently  weeping,  wishful  to 
receive  their  last  blessing  and  to  give 
honorable  interment  to  their  remains. 

At  the  parting  of  the  two  Apostles, 
some  of  these  went  with  St.  Peter  to  the 
scene  of  martyrdom  on  the  Vatican, 
others  accompanied  St.  Paul  to  Aquae 
Salviae,  threading  their  way  silently 
through  the  dust  and  tumult,  "under 
the  bright  sun  of  an  Italian  midsum- 
mer." 
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"  The  place  of  execution  at  Aqure  Sal- 
viaewasnotfardistant,(i)  where  the  sword 
of  the  headsman  was  to  end  the  Saint's 
long  career  of  sufferings,  and  release  that 
heroic  soul  from  that  feeble  body  " 
(Conybeare  &  Howson). 

The  Apostle  had  longed  for  death,  to 
be  dissolved  and  to 
be  with  Christ  ( Phil.  7oKo™ 
1,  21,  23)  :  his  con-  | 
stant    lament  had 
been  that  while  still 
in  the  flesh,  he  was 
absent     from  the 
Lord.  (2  Cor.  5,6.) 

P  r  u  d  e  n  tius  (de 
Cor.  hymn  6,  alias 
12)  represents  him 
as  having  had  a  rev- 
elation of  the  day 
and  hour  of  his 
death. 

St.  Jerome,  St. 
Peter  of  Alexandria, 
St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom,  Eusebius, 
Prudentius,  and 
other  early  writers, 
testify  that  because 
of  his  dignity  of 
Roman  citizen,  he 
was  not  crucified  like 
St.  Peter,  but  be- 
headed. 

A  quae  Salvia  (Tre 
Fontane),  is  about 
six  miles  from  the 
Roman  Forum  ;  the 
road  to  it  branches 
to  the  left  of  the 
Ostian  Way  a  little 
beyond  St.  Paul's. 

From  certain  words 
of  St.  Clement,  who 
may   have  witnessed 
it  is  thought  that 
(Tillemont,  I.  art. 


pied  by  the  Apostle  for  some  hours  pend- 
ing Nero's  arrival,  and  a  bas  relief  in 
the  same  church  represents  Nero  as 
present. 

There  are  three  churches  close  to- 
gether within  the  monastic  enclosure  at 
Tre    Fontane — SS.   Vincenzo  ed  Anas- 


Os?r 


'Way- 


Jo  Osh'a 


eras*  x^&m^>&F&5&&  £^Z5Z3r- 


X  ~  - 
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1.  To ml  of  JK Taut. 

2.  Toml  affSi Timothy. 

3.  Tapal  Altar. 
tf.Arch  ojGaltaTlacidi* 
$.  Tribune. 
t.Tontifictl  throne 

7.  Chflfut of  ffii  Crucifix 

8.  Cfwfiel  of  jStStefthn 
<J~Chahel  of  StJidurtnce 
icChapei  of  S* Benedict, 
ti. Altar  If  j$tj>aul. 

a  Mhr  of  out 31  Jiady 

ft  Torch,  (modern) 

Tre  sent  enhances 
iS.Taplrslery. 
'6.  Cloister 
fj.  Sacristy. 
f$.  Western  entrance. 

(closed  at  present) 
tcj.  Torch 

10. .Allium  { lew* 
restored  J.  J' 


the 


martyrdom, 
Nero  was  present. 
50. )  A  small  cell 
under  the  church  Scala  Coeli  at  Tre  Fon- 
tanels pointed  out  as  having  been  occu- 


ffiTauls  Basilica ,  on  ike  Oslion  way. 

about  4  mrft*  -from  Vic  Jfyman  Torum, 
Coeli,  S.  Paolo 


( 1 )  About  six  miles  from  the  Forum. 


hisioy  Sa.  Maria  Scala 
alls  Tre  Fontane. 

This  last  is  on  the  site  of  martyrdom, 
and  in  it  are  shown:  1,  the  marble  col- 
umn to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
bound  at  the  time  of  execution  ;  2,  the 
three  fountains  that  burst  up   on  the 
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three  spots  where  the  severed  head 
(which  is  said  to  have  made  three  leaps) 
struck  the  ground. 

A  memorial  chapel  was  erected  here 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  the  property, 
which  belonged  to  the  family  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  was  given  by  him  in 
the  sixth  century  to  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Paul,  that  the  rents  might  be  applied  to 
providing  perpetual  lights  around  the 
Apostle's  tomb. 

There  is  much  to  interest  at  Tre  Fon- 
tane,  and  information  may  be  sought  in 
the  ordinary  guide  books. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  home  of  St. 
Bernard,  who,  while  saying  Mass  in  the 
second  church  above  mentioned,  had  a 
vision  of  angels  conducting  to  heaven 
souls  released  from  purgatory.  In  1867 
it  was  bestowed  by  Pius  IX.  on  the 
Trappists,  who  have  planted  large  groves 
of  eucalyptus,  as  preservatives  against 
malaria. 

XIII. 

THE    I'OMIt    ON   THE   OS  I  IAN  WAV — I  F M  - 
PORARY  TOM  15  ON   THE  A1T1AN 
WAY.      KIRnT  CEN  IT" RY. 

The  Apostle's  friends  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  his  remains  ^  Allard. 
Hist,  des  Persec.  I.,  p.  315),  and  having 
wrapped  them  in  linen  and  spices,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  custom,  they  bore 
them  reverently  to  a  grave  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Roman  matron  I.ucina, 
where  a  tnnnoria  or  memorial  chapel 
was  built,  probably  by  St.  Anacletus,  in 
the  first  century.  These  mtmoruc,  as 
was  stated  in  the  sketch  on  "  St.  Peter 
in  Rome,"  were  respected  as  inviolate 
by  the  Roman  law,  even  in  the  case  of 
Christian  bishops.  The  memorial  chapel 
remained  till  Constantine  erected  his 
Basilica,  about  A.  l>.  326  or  330,  when 
care  was  taken  to  have  the  tomb  of  the 
Apostle  undisturbed. 

The  temporary  tomb  at  the  catacombs 
ot  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  Appian  Way 
^at  the  close  of  the  first  century  or  be- 
ginning of  the  second  »  has  already  been 


referred  to.  ("With  St.  Peter  in 
Rome,"  Part  III.,  n.  2.) 

Lanciani  (Pagan  and  Christian  Rome, 
p.  345)  says:  "The  great  interest  of 
the  cemetery  (on  the  Appian  Way,  after- 
wards called  St.  Sebastian's  catacomb)  is 
derived  from  the  shelter  which  the  bodies 
of  the  Apostles  are  said  to  have  had  in  its 
recesses  during  the  fiercest  times  of  per- 
secution. The  temporary  transferment 
of  the  remains  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
from  the  graves  on  the  Via  Cornelia  and 
the  Via  Ostiensis  to  the  Catacombs  is 
not  a  mere  tradition.  It  is  described  by 
Pope  St.  Damasus  in  a  metric  inscrip- 
tion, and  by  Pope  St.  Gregory  in  an 
epistle  to  the  Empress  Constantina,  No. 
30  of  Book  IV.  There  is  evidence  even 
of  a  double  transferment  and  conceal- 
ment. The  cubiculum,  called  Platonia, 
was  decorated  by  St.  Damasus  with 
marble  incrustations.  According  to  the 
acts  of  St.  Sebastian  (Jan.  20),  he  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  be  buried  *  ad  cadi- 
aimbas%  at  the  entrance  of  the  crypt, 
near  the  memorial  of  the  Apostles  ' 

"These  events  were  represented  in 
the  frescoes  of  the  old  portico  of  St. 
Peter's,  destroyed  in  1606-7,  by  Paul  V. 
One  of  them  showed  the  bodies  of  the 
Apostles,  bandaged  like  mummies,  being 
lowered  into  the  place  of  concealment  ; 
the  other,  Lucina  and  Cornelius  bringing 
back  the  bodies  to  their  original  graves 
in  the  Via  Cornelia  and  the  Via  Ostien- 
sis." 

XIV. 

co n > r a n  tine's  basilica,    a.i>.  326 
OR  33°- 

ln  the  fifth  lesson  of  the  office  for  the 
feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Basilicas  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (November  iS),  it  is 
stated  that  Pope  St.  Silvester  consecrated 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  on  the  Ostian 
way.  which  had  been  erected  with  great 
magnificence  ^magturicentisstnu-}  by  the 
Kmperor  Constantine,  and  that  the  same 
Emperor  enriched  the  two  Basilicas  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  with  the  grant  of 
many  lands,  and   adorned  them  with 
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magnificent  gifts  (muneribus  amplissi- 
mis) 

In  the  erection  of  this  Basilica,  as  also 
in  that  of  the  Theodosian  Basilica  which 
supplanted  it,  the  Apostle's  remains  were 
left  in  the  tomb  in  which  they  had  orig- 
inally been  laid.  The  Liber  Pontificalis, 
1.  178,  says  that  Constantine  enclosed 
the  body  of  St.  Paul  in  a  coffin  of  solid 
bronze,  and  bestowed  many  royal  gifts 
on  the  Basilica. 

Butler  says  (November  18):  "  The 
yearly  revenues  which  Constantine  grant- 
ed to  these  churches  (of  St.  Peter,  St. 
Paul,  St.  John  Lateran,  and  some  others 
in  Rome);  amounted  to  seventeen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
golden  pence,  /.  e.  about  thirteen  thous- 
and pounds  sterling,  counting  the  pieces 
gold  for  gold  ;  but  as  the  value  of  money 
was  then  much  higher  than  at  present, 
the  sum  in  our  money  at  this  day  would 
be  much  greater.  These  churches  had 
also  a  yearly  income  of  about  one  thous- 
and six  hundred  pounds  upon  the  spices 
which  Egypt  and  the  East  furnished. ' ' 
Precious  spices,  spikenard,  frankincense, 
balm,  storax,  cinnamon,  saffron,  etc  , 
were  also  yearly  supplied  in  large  quan- 
tity for  the  censers  and  lamps. 

Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  gives  a  long 
list  of  the  rich  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  Constantine  gave  lor  the  service  of 
these  churches. 

XV. 

THEODOSIAN   BASILICA.      A.  D.     388.  ITS 
DESTRUCTION    BY   FIRE  ON  JULY 

I5>  l823- 

The  Basilica  of  Constantine,  rich  and 
magnificent  as  it  was,  lasted  but  a  short 
period.  It  was  soon  found  to  be  too 
small  for  the  number  of  pilgrims,  and 
contrasted  unfavorably  in  size  with  St. 
Peter's  Basilica.  Its  smallness  is  ac- 
counted for  by  its  orientation  ;  it  faced 
the  East,  and  the  Ostian  way,  which  ran 
close  by,  prevented  its  extension  in  this 
direction. 

"  In  386,  Valentintan  II.,  Theodosius 


and  Arcadius  asked  Flavius  Sallustius, 
prefect  of  the  city,  to  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  people  a  scheme  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Basilica,  so  as  to  make  it 
equal  in  size  and  beauty  to  that  of  the 
Vatican.  To  fufil  this  project,  without 
disturbing  either  the  grave  of  the  Apos- 
tle or  the  road  to  Ostia,  there  was 
but  one  thing  to  do ;  this  was  to 
change  the  orientation  of  the  church 
from  east  to  west,  and  to  extend  it  at 
pleasure  towards  the  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
The  consent  of  the  Senate  and  people 
was  easily  obtained,  and  the  magnificent 
temple,  which  lasted  until  the  fire  of 
July  15,  1823,  was  thus  raised,  so  as  to 
face  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  usual 
one."  (Lanciani.) 

Prudentius,  the  great  Christian  poet, 
A.  D.  400,  thus  describes  this  Basilica  : 
"On  the  other  side  (of  the  river)  the 
Ostian  way  marks  the  name  of  Paul, 
where  the  river  flows  against  the  left 
bank.  It  is  a  place  of  royal  grandeur  ; 
a  good  Sovereign  (Theodosius)  raised 
this  fabric.  The  roof  he  covered  with 
golden  plates,  so  that  it  flashes  like  the 
dawn  ;  and  under  he  drew  four  ranges 
of  marble  pillars,  with  carved  arches." 

The  Basilica  was  begun  in  A.D.  388 
and  completed  by  the  Emperor  Honorius 
in  395- 

Popes  St.  Hormisdas  (514),  St.  Greg- 
ory the  Great  (590),  Adrian  I.  (772), 
St.  Leo  III.  (795)  enriched  the  Basilica 
with  costly  gifts,  gold  and  silver  chalices, 
also  candelabra,  statues,  figures  of  an- 
gels of  solid  silver,  and  many  even  ot 
gold.  Adrian  I.  covered  the  shrine  or 
tomb  of  the  Saint  with  plates  of  silver 
and  adorned  it  with  gold  and  silver 
statues.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  gave  to 
the  Basilica  the  property  of  Aquae  Sal- 
vias, to  provide  perpetual  light  for  the 
Apostle's  tomb. 

The  length  of  the  Theodosian  Basilica 
was  four  hundred  and  eleven  feet ;  the 
transept  measured  two  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  feet ;  the  body  of  the 
building  was  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  by  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet. 
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The  nave  and  aisles  were  separated  by 
four  rows  of  marble  Corinthian  columns, 
surmounted  by  a  fine  open  work  roof, 
formed  of  immense  beams  and  rafters  of 
pine  wood.  Altogether  there  were  one 
hundred  and  thirty- eight  columns  of  white 
marble,  pavonazzo  and  porphyry,  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  baths  ot  Cara- 
calla,  or  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian, 
forming  a  collection  that  was  unique  in 
the  world. 

The  great  chancel  arch,  with  its  splen- 
did mosaics,  still  preserved,  was  the  gift 
of  Galla  P/aciJia,  sister  of  the  Emperor 
Honorius,  A.  D.  440.  The  walls  of  the 
nave  above  the  arches  were  covered 
with  frescoes  of  the  fifth  century,  repre- 
senting biblical  subjects. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Kings 
of  England  were  the  protectors  ot  this 
Basilica  up  to  the  Reformation,  and  in 
the  arms  of  the  monastery  may  still  be 
seen  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter. 

This  magnificent  Basilica,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  which  had  escaped 
the  modernizing  mania  of  the  Renais- 
sance, was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1823,  the  night  which 
preceded  the  death  of  Pope  Pius  VII. 

Through  the  negligence  of  workmen, 
employed  to  do  some  repairs,  the  roof 
first  caught  fire,  and  crashed  down  into 
the  nave  and  aisles,  where  the  flames 
raged  with  such  fury  that  the  marble  col- 
umns (except  forty  of  the  side  aisles) 
were  completely  calcined,  and  the  thirty 
porphyry  columns  surrounding  the  tomb 
of  the  Apostle  were  split  into  fragments 
by  the  intense  heat. 

The  only  portions  that  escaped  the 
fire  were  the  western  facade,  with  its 
mosaics  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  the 
great  arch  of  CI  alia  Placidia,  with  its 
splendid  mosaics  of  the  fifth  century  ; 
the  tribune,  with  its  mosaics  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  ;  some  portion  of  the 
mosaic  portraits  of  the  Popes  ;  a  colon- 
nade erected  by  Benedict  XIII.;  forty 
pillars  of  the  side  aisles,  and  a  few  an- 
cient monuments. 


The  magnificent  cloister  (thirteenth 
century),  surrounded  by  arcades,  sup- 
ported by  beautiful  coupled  columns  ot 
various  shapes,  was  also  uninjured  by 
the  fire. 

Note.  Formerly  a  splendid  portico, 
two  thousand  yards  long,  connected  the 
city  gate  (Porta  Ostiensis)  with  the 
Basilica.  It  was  supported  by  a  thou- 
sand or  more  marble  columns  and  its 
roof  was  covered  with  sheets  of  lead. 

Pope  Adrian  I.  is  said  to  have  restored 
this  portico  about  A.  D.  770.  Every 
vestige  of  it  has  long  since  disappeared. 

XVI. 

THE  PRESENT  BASILICA. 

Steps  were  taken  almost  at  once  to  re- 
store the  Basilica  so  sadly  destroyed,  and 
large  donations  were  made  by  the  Popes, 
by  Catholic  sovereigns  and  princes,  and 
by  the  faithful  throughout  the  world. 
Under  Leo  XII.  the  majestic  edifice  be- 
gan gradually  to  rise  from  its  ashes,  A.  D. 
1825.  In  the  reconstruction  the  plan 
and  dimensions  of  the  previous  Basilica 
were  preserved. 

In  1840  the  transept  and  high  altar 
were  finished  and  consecrated  by  Pope 
Gregory  XVI. 

On  December  10,  1854,  the  completed 
edifice  was  solemnly  consecrated  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  in  presence  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty- five  Cardinals,  Archbishops 
and  Bishops,  assembled  at  Rome  for  the 
proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  Their  names  are 
recorded  on  the  marble  tablets  let  into 
the  walls  of  the  tribune. 

A  description  of  the  restored  edifice 
may  be  found  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
guide  books  of  Rome. 

Exteriorly  the  building  is  severely 
plain,  except  the  new  facade  and  atrium 
in  progress:  but  interiorly  it  presents  a 
scene  of  unrivalled  splendor,  in  some 
ways  more  impressive  than  St.  Peter's, 

The  best  view  of  the  interior  is  from 
the  western  entrance:  we  seem  to  be 
gazing  at  a  very  forest  of  gigantic  granite 
pillars,  each  pillar  being  a  single  block. 
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The  wonder  is  how  they  were  quarried,  the  tomb  of  the  apostle. 
and  how  they  were  brought  to  their  pre-  Beneath  the  triumphal  arch  of  Galla 
sent  site.    The  roof  is  of  carved  wood  Placidia  stands  the  High  Altar,  cover- 
work,  richly  gilt.     The   walls  on   all  ing  the  tomb  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the 


sides  glow  with  color,  being  incrusted  Gentiles.    Formerly  it  was  surrounded 

with  costly  marbles,  and  the  pavement,  by  thirty  pillars  of  porphyry  and  precious 

also  of  marble,  reflects  the  beauty  of  marble,  but  these  were  destroyed  by  the 

walls  and  pillars  on  its  polished  sur-  great  fire.     Amid  all  the  changes  and 

face.  vicissitudes  ot   the  Basilica,  the  tomb 
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itsell  has  remained  undisturbed.  The 
high  altar  is  crowned  by  a  Gothic  canopy 
resting  on  four  porphyry  columns.  This 
again  is  surmounted  by  a  large  baldac- 
chino,  supported  by  four  yellowish 
columns  of  Oriental  alabaster,  beautifully 
veined,  the  gift  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy 
of  Egypt.  The  malachite  pedestals  were 
presented  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I., 
of  Russia. 

In  front  of  the  high  altar,  towards  the 
nave,  is  the  chapel  or  confession  of  St. 
Timothy,  where  his  remains  are  deposited 
close  to  those  of  his  beloved  master  and 
father. 

Kneeling  at  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle 
we  recall  the  words  of  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom,  in  one  of  his  homilies  : 

44  Show  me  the  tomb  of  Alexander  : 
tell  me  the  day  of  his  death.  You  are 
unable.  Yet  the  glorious  body  of  Paul 
may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  visit  the 
royal  city:  and  the  exact  day  of  his  death 
is  known  to  the  whole  world.  The  deeds 
of  Alexander  are  forgotten,  even  by  his 
own  nation  :  those  of  Paul  are  known 
even  by  barbarians,  and  the  tomb  of  the 
servant  of  Christ  is  more  glorious  than 
the  palaces  of  Kings."  (Homil.  26  in  2 
Cor.  and  Horn.  4  in  2  Tim. ) 

Elsewhere  the  same  Father  exclaims  : 
"  Who  will  grant  me  the  privilege  to  em- 
brace the  body  of  Paul,  to  rivet  myself 
to  his  tomb,  and  to  see  the  dust  of  his 
mouth — that  mouth  with  which  he  spoke 
before  kings,  with  which  he  silenced  ty- 
rants, and  made  the  whole  world  draw 
nearer  to  God  !  the  dust  of  his  heart, 
which  was  capacious  enough  to  embrace 
whole  cities,  peoples,  and  nations  !  the 
dust  of  his  hands,  those  hands  which 
were  in  bonds,  and  with  which  he  wrote 
his  epistles  !  the  dust  of  those  feet  which 
traversed  the  universe,  and  were  not 
weary  !  "     (Horn  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.) 

XVII. 

SAINTS  AT  M.  PAI  L'S. 

Of  the  many  saints  with  whose  names 
the  Basilica  is  associated  a  few  may  be 
here  mentioned  : 


1.  St.  Odo,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  resided 
in  the  adjoining  monastery  for  a  time, 
while  engaged  on  some  monastic  reforms 
at  the  request  of  Pope  Leo  VII. 

2.  St.  Brigid  of  Sn>edeny  frequently 
came  to  St.  Paul's  to  pray,  and  she  is 
said  to  have  received  revelations  from  the 
miraculous  crucifix  preserved  in  the  first 
chapel  to  the  left  of  the  Tribune. 

3.  St.  Frances  of  Rome,  constantly- 
visited  St.  Paul's,  the  vineyard  of  her 
convent  being  close  by.  On  feast  days 
and  on  the  Lenten  station  days,  she 
would  humble  herself  by  sitting  among 
the  poor  on  a  low  form  at  the  church 
door,  asking  alms  of  all  who  entered,  and 
distributing  to  the  poor  at  the  end  of  the 
day  what  she  received. 

4.  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  and  his 
first  companions  made  their  solemn  pro- 
fession at  St.  Paul's  on  April  15,  1541. 

5.  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  in  the  jubi- 
lee of  1575  visited  St.  Paul's,  and  the 
other  six  churches  with  the  whole  of  his 
household,  making  the  pilgrimage  on 
foot. 

6.  St.  Philip  Neri,  made  countless 
visits  to  the  seven  churches,  praying  with 
ecstatic  fervor  before  the  tombs  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

7.  The  same  is  related  of  St.  John 
Baptist  de  Rossi,  St.  Camillus  de  Lellis, 
St.  Benedict  Joseph  Labre,  etc. 

XVIII. 

REMARKABLE  RELICS. 

1.  The  heads  of  St.  Pete/  and  St. 
Paul  are  preserved  in  silver  shrines  in 
the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran.  They 
are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  magnificent 
Gothic  canopy  that  crowns  the  high  altar 
in  front  of  the  Tribune,  and  are  exposed 
for  veneration  on  great  feast  days. 

2.  Chains  of  St.  Paul  preserved  at 
the  Basilica  of  the  Apostle,  and  vener- 
ated on  his  feast  days. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  (1.  3.  Ep.  30.) 
speaks  of  miracles  wrought  by  these 
chains.  Filings  from  them  enclosed  in 
silver  and  gold  crosses,  were  often  sent 
as  relics. 
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3.  Pillar  at  which  St.  Paul  was  bound 
at  his  execution,  in  the  church  at  Tre 
Fontane. 

XIX. 

O  ROMA  FELIX  ! 

The  hymn  of  the  Church  on  the  feast 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  contains  the  follow- 
ing words  : 

"O  happy  Rome!  thou  who  wast 
consecrated  with  the  glorious  blood  of 
the  two  Princes  (of  the  Apostles). 

"  Empurpled  with  their  blood  thou 
alone  surpassest  whatever  else  of  beauty 
earth  possesses  ! ' ' 

I.  Rome  has  been  divinely  blessed  and 
privileged  in  being  selected 

1.  As  the  See  of  Peter,  the  centre  of 
faith  and  unity. 

Matt.  16,  18.  "Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church." 

S.  Ambrose.  4 'Where  Peter  is,  there 
is  the  Church." 

S.  Cyprian.  "He  who  resists  the 
Church,  he  who  abandons  the  chair  of 
Peter  on  which  the  Church  is  founded, 
shall  he  flatter  himself  then  he  is  in  the 
Church?" 

2.  As  the  scene  of  St.  Peter's  triumph 
over  Roman  paganism,  supported  as  this 
was  by  all  the  colossal  power  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

S.  Leo  says,  that  St.  Peter  entered 
Rome  as  a  conquerer.  By  divine  ap- 
pointment his  mission  was  to  attack,  over- 
throw, and  hurl  down  to  the  dust  all  that 
the  imperial  city  most  gloried  in, 
cherished,  and  was  determined  to  defend 
with  resistless  fury  ;  and  on  the  ruins  of 
all  this  to  plant  the  symbol  of  the  cruci- 
fied. 

3.  As  the  scene  of  the  last  labors  of 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
came  to  join  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
in  laboring  to  perfect  the  Roman  Church, 
of  which  the  faith  had  already  become 
"renowned  through  the  whole  world," 
that  faith,  which  in  the  See  of  Peter  alone 
of  all  the  apostolic  Sees  has  never  been 
blighted  with  the  faintest  breath  of  heresy. 

4.  As  the  scene  of  the  glorious  mar- 


tyrdom of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  drawing 
forth  from  St.  John  Chrysostom  the  en- 
raptured words  quoted  above.  ("With 
St.  Peter  in  Rome."    Part  III.  n.  15.) 

5.  As  the  scene  of  the  conflict  and 
victory  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Christian  heroes.  To  instance  only  one 
band  of  martyrs  in  a  place  mentioned 
above  ;  beneath  the  pavement  of  the 
church  of  Sa.  Maria  Scala  Coeli  at  Tre 
Fontane,  lie  the  remains  of  St.  Zeno  and 
twelve  thousand  companions,  martyrs  who 
were  employed  in  building  the  baths  of 
Diocletian  and  afterwards  cruelly  mar- 
tyred by  that  tyrant. 

6.  As  the  scene  of  the  great  conflicts 
and  triumphs  of  the  Church  in  every  suc- 
cessive age  recorded  in  her  history, 
showing  the  marvellous  providence  of 
God  over  His  Church, and  over  the  Chair 
of  Peter. 

7.  As  the  scene  of  the  miracles  and 
holy  lives  of  countless  saints,  with  whose 
memory  every  part  of  the  city  is  associ- 
ated. 

8.  As  the  centre  to  which  Catholic 
hearts  in  every  age  have  affectionately 
turned,  to  which  long  and  toilsome  pil- 
grimages have  ever  been  made  in  order 
to  kiss  the  soil  sanctified  by  the  blood  of 
so  many  martyrs. 

II.  What  have  St.  Peter  atid  his  suc- 
cessors done  for  Rome  and  Italy  ? 

1.  They  destroyed  the  monster  of 
Roman  paganism  with  all  its  unspeakable 
and  sickening  abominations. 

2.  They  changed  the  whole  face  of 
Europe,  rescuing  the  degraded  slave  from 
bondage,  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
poor  and  defenceless,  putting  down  in- 
fanticide, exalting  the  position  of  woman, 
teaching  the  nations  to  be  pure  and 
chaste,  shedding  everywhere  the  blessing 
of  holy  charity  and  peace. 

3.  They  founded  Christian  Rome 
and  made  it  to  be  a  centre  of  enlighten- 
ment and  salutary  influence  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

4.  They  rescued  Italy  over  and  over 
again,  from  age  to  age,  from  Vandals, 
Greeks,  Lombards,  Saracens,  etc.  This 
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the  infidel  Gibbon  is  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge :  "Like  Thebes,  or  Babylon,  or 
Carthage,  the  name  of  Rome  might  have 
been  erased  from  the  earth  if  the  city  had 
not  been  animated  by  a  vital  principle, 
— the  dynasty  of  the  Popes — which  again 
restored  her  to  honor  and  dominion.* * 
(Hist,  of  Rise  and  Fall.  etc.  ) 

5.  They  civilized  and  converted  the 
wild  barbarian  hordes,  that  rushed  in  from 
the  North  on  the  decaying  Roman  empire 
from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  century, 
and  in  converting  them  transformed  the 
whole  of  Europe,  •  covering  it  with 
churches,  minsters,  colleges,  universi- 
ties, etc. 

6.  Their  beneficence  is  thus  extolled  by 
the  same  infidel  Gibbon.  "The  pub- 
lic and  private  indigence  ( of  the  Romans) 
was  relieved  by  their  ample  revenue  ;  and 
the  weakness  or  neglect  of  the  Greek 
emperors  compelled  them  to  consult,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  the  temporal  safety  of 
the  city.  The  same  character  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Italian,  the  Greek,  or  the  Sy- 
rian who  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
and  after  the  loss  of  her  legions  and  pro- 
vinces, the  genius  and  fortunes  of  the 
Popes  again  restored  the  supremacy  of 
Rome:1 

7.  They  rescued  Kurope  once  more 
from  hopeless  slavery,  when  barbarism, 
brutal  feuds  and  tyranny  replaced  the 
Carlovingian  Empire.  Sir  James  Stephen, 
a  Protestant,  writing  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  April,  1845,  says:  "  To  the 
Popes,  to  the  Popes  of  the  middle  ages 
was  assigned  a  province,  their  abandon- 
ment of  which  would  have  plunged  the 
Church  and  the  world  into  the  same 
hopeless  slavery.  To  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
were  first  given  the  genius  and  the  cour- 
age to  raise  himself  and  his  successors  to 
the  level  of  their  high  vocation." 

8.  They  projected  and  organized  the 
Crusades,  persuading  the  Christian  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  to  abandon  rapine,  vio- 
lence, internecine  conflict,  and  "  to  take 
the  cross ' '  against  the  common  enemy 
of  Christendom. 

9.  They  planned  the  victories  of  Le- 


panto,  Vienna  and  Temeswar,  without 
which  Europe  at  this  day  might  have 
formed  part  of  one  vast  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. 

10.  They  humbled  tyrants  like  Henry 
IV.  and  the  three  Fredericks  of  Ger- 
many, and  defended,  pacified,  preserved 
the  oppressed  states  of  mediaeval  Italy. 

11.  During  their  absence  at  Avignon, 
Rome  fell  into  a  state  of  decay,  misery 
and  barbarism.  At  their  return  the  city 
revives,  and  a  new  and  remaikable  era 
opens  with  the  accession  of  Nicholas  V. 

1 2.  They  preserved  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Rome.  But  for  them  the  Coli- 
seum, the  Pantheon,  the  Mausoleum  of 
Hadrian,  etc.,  would  have  long  since 
disappeared.  The  beautiful  columns  ot 
S.  Lorenzo,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  etc., 
would  never  have  survived  all  the  politi- 
cal storms  that  have  swept  over  the  city, 
if  they  had  not  been  preserved  in  the 
churches. 

13.  They  fostered  the  arts  of  music, 
painting, sculpture,  architecture,  etc.,  and 
attracted  to  Rome  the  mightiest  geniuses 
in  these  arts  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

14.  The  modern  city,  founded  on  the 
ruins  of  the  primitive  and  mediaeval 
cities,  the  States  too  of  the  Church  under 
the  Popes  for  some  three  hundred  years 
before  the  captivity  of  Pius  VI.,  enjoyed 
almost  uninterrupted  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. 

Contrasting  the  Papal  dominion  with 
the  present  Piedmontese  usurpation,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  under  the  Popes,  the 
taxes  were  fifty  times  less,  the  people 
fifty  times  happier,  provisions  five  or  six 
times  cheaper,  public  charity  more  ac- 
tive, the  arts  more  fostered,  religion  bet- 
ter practised,  the  sacraments  more  fre- 
quented, morals  more  pure,  suicides  less 
frequent,  prisons,  hospitals,  orphanages, 
refuges  for  the  poor  better  administered, 
education  not  poisoned  as  now  with 
atheism  and  infidelity,  the  well-being  of 
the  people  better  consulted.  Even  the 
Protestant  correspondents  of  the  English 
papers  are  forced  to  confess  that  the 
present  government  of  United  Italy  is  a 
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scandal.    The  desolation  of  Rome  dur-  my  affliction,  because  the  enemy  is  lifted 

ing  the  Avignon  period  lasted  over  sixty  up.    The  enemy  has  put  forth  his  hand 

years :  its  present  desolation  has  lasted  to  all  her  desirable  things :  for  she  hath 

since  1870,  and  the  prayers  of  all  good  seen  the  Gentiles  enter  into  her  sanc- 

Catholics  are  offered  for  its  speedy  ter-  tuary,  of  whom  thou  gavest  command- 

mination.  ments,  that  they  should  not  enter  into 

Lament  1,  9,  10.    "  Behold,  O  Lord,  thy  Church." 
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By  P.  J.  Coleman. 

FROM  orient  skies  the  sun  of  Kaster  flashes 
And  lights  the  Cross  on  Calvary's  summit  dim. 
Put  off,  my  soul,  thy  penitential  ashes 
And  join  the  Paschal  hymn  ! 

Melodious  echoes  of  the  sweet  evangel 

Of  man  redeemed  from  death  by  Love,  the  King, 

Chanted  of  old  by  choiring  saint  and  angel' 
The  winds  of  April  bring. 

"  Awake  !  awake  !     The  Crucified  is  risen  ! 

The  darkness  dies;  the  shades  of  sin  depart. 
The  Lord  of  Life  hath  vanquished  Death's  dark  prison 
And  broken  Death's  grim  dart." 

Exultant  ocean  with  symphonic  voices 

Prom  all  its  deeps  its  diapason  pours, 
And,  organ-like,  touched  by  the  storm,  rejoices 

Around  earth's  ransomed  shores. 

Awaking  earth  leans  listening  ear  to  capture 
That  song  sublime,  and  lo  !  in  reddening  rose 

And  efflorescence  manifold  the  rapture 
From  her  full  heart  o'erflows. 

The  hawthorn  hears  and  like  a  timid  vestal 
In  bridal  blossom  veils  her  verdurous  brow. 

The  emulous  orchard,  rich  in  raiment  festal, 
Bejewels  every  bough. 

In  reverence  before  its  risen  Master, 

Where  censers  smoke  and  perfumed  vapor  drifts, 
Its  frosted  vase  of  flawless  alabaster 

The  fragile  lily  lifts. 

So  may  our  prayers,  like  fragrant  incense  blending, 
Waft  to  His  throne  love's  breath  divinely  sweet, 

And  may  our  hearts,  like  lilies  lowly  bending, 
Find  favor  at  His  feet  ! 


THE  RING  OF  THE  MAZZI. 


By  B.  L 

WHY  it  was  Filippo  Mazzi  has 
never  been  able  to  imagine  to 
this  day;  but  certain  it  is  that 
he  can  remember  awaking  on  that  beauti- 
ful Spring  morning  with  the  feeling  that 
something  unusual  was  going  to  happen 
to  him.  Not  that  he  was  any  the  less 
happy,  nor  that  he  was  troubled  by  vague 
foreboding  of  evil ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  experienced  no  joyful  anticipa- 
tions of  pleasure  to  come,  nor  happiness 
in  store  for  him.  Only  the  fact  that 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  was  going 
to  occur,  fixed  itself  in  his  mind,  and  per- 
sisted in  staying  there.  He  half  believes 
it  came  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  knows 
that  it  made  so  deep  an  impression  that 
it  remained  with  him  until  it  actually  hap- 
pened. 

Filippo  was,  generally,  not  an  early 
riser,  and  the  sun,  peeping  over  the 
mountain  and  into  his  window  each  morn- 
ing, more  often  found  the  brown  curls 
resting  on  the  pillow  and  the  long 
dark  lashes  measuring  their  length  on 
the  soft,  dusky  cheeks  than  other- 
wise, for  Filippo  was  a  growing  lad, 
and  growing  lads,  as  everyone  knows, 
need  to  sleep  the  last  few  hours  of 
the  night,  when  the  day  is  only  just 
beginning  to  make  up  its  drowsy  mind  to 
dawn.  However,  it  is  a  lazy  lad  who  will 
let  the  sun  blink  in  vain,  and  who  will  not 
open  his  eyes  to  say  good- morning  to  so 
loving  a  friend — for  loving,  indeed,  is  the 
sun  to  an  Italian  boy,  as  one  can  tell  by 
the  healthful  brown  color  kissed  into  the 
rosy  cheeks,  the  sparkle  put  into  the 
youthful  eyes,  and  the  warmth  and  pas- 
sion poured  into  the  tender  heart  ;  and 
what  but  the  sun  can  do  all  these  things  ? 
Filippo  was  by  no  means  a  sluggard,  and 
the  first  morning  ray  sufficed  to  call  him 
forth  from  his  bed,  and  to  make  him  has- 
ten to  his  window  to  draw  a  deep  breath 
of  the  pure,  fragrant  air. 


\  Wade. 

But  on  this  particular  morning  things 
went  differently  with  him.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  awake  long  before  the  sky 
began  to  redden  with  the  approaching  of 
the  sun.  When  he  awoke  from  a  pleas- 
ant, dreamless  sleep,  only  a  faint  white 
light  told  him  that  the  night  was  over. 
He  lay  quite  still  for  several  minutes,  not 
trying  to  doze  off  again,  but  endeavoring 
to  think  whether  he  had  ever  seen  how 
the  day  looked  before  the  moon  had  faded 
away  ;  for  he  thought  the  light  he  saw 
must  be  from  the  moon.  Then  he  went 
to  his  window  and  saw  that  it  was  really 
daylight  after  all,  and  that  the  poor,  feeble 
moon,  now  a  mere  ghost  of  itself,  was  al- 
together too  pale  to  be  of  any  conse- 
quence whatever.  A  sort  of  mist  seemed 
to  wrap  the  city  of  Florence  about.  He 
looked  down  the  hillside  and  saw  the 
spires  and  towers  stretching  up  as  though 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  mist.  How  un- 
real the  Campanile  appeared!  Only  the 
top  was  visible,  and  the  lower  part,  being 
entirely  hidden,  he  could  easily  imagine 
the  graceful  tower  a  portion  of  some  fairy 
palace  concealed  from  his  sight.  Then 
he  spied  the  dome  of  the  great  Cathedral, 
and  thought  no  more  about  fairies,  but 
dropped  to  his  knees,  with  a  prayer  on 
his  lips.  Somehow  or  other,  he  was  pos- 
sessed with  a  strange  fascination  when  he 
gazed  at  the  Duomo,  and  something 
seemed  to  draw  him  toward  it.  He  must, 
at  least,  look  at  it  again,  so,  while  dress- 
ing, he  frequently  went  to  his  window, 
and  always  his  eyes  wandered  in  that  di-  . 
rection. 

At  length  he  was  ready  to  leave  his 
room.  Unconsciously,  his  eyes  glanced 
from  one  object  to  another,  and  when  he 
beheld  a  small  silver  crucifix  on  his  writ- 
ing-desk, he  went  over,  and  taking  the 
crucifix,  held  it  in  his  hand  a  few  seconds. 
Filippo's  mother  was  dead,  and  she  had 
herself  given  him  the  crucifix.  It  was 
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her  last  gift  to  him.  He  had  kept  it 
where  he  might  see  it  every  day,  but 
never  until  this  morning  had  he  thought 
of  wearing  it.  Hardly  realizing  what  he 
was  doing,  he  began  rummaging  in  his 
drawer  for  a  stout  cord,  and  having  found 
one,  he  fastened  it  to  the  crucifix,  and 
hung  it  about  his  neck,  beneath  his 
jacket. 

The  house  was  quiet  as  he  descended 
the  stairs,  for  the  servants  were  not  yet 
about.  The  long  corridors  were  dark  and 
shadowy,  and  his  father's  library  seemed 
larger  and  more  expressive  of  the 
mines  of  learning  contained  therein  than 
usual.  He  entered,  and  paused  before 
the  huge  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
Once  more  he  acted  as  though  impelled 
by  another  will  than  his  own.  He  picked 
up  his  father's  pen,  dipped  it  into  the 
ink,  and  wrote  on  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper 
these  words,  but  in  his  native  tongue  : 

"The  day  has  not  yet  fully  come,  my 
father,  but  I  would  go  at  sunrise  to  the 
great  Cathedral  for  the  early  Mass,  and 
if  I  fail  to  join  thee  at  the  morning  meal, 
thou  must  not  miss  me,  nor  yet  delay  in 
my  behalf,  for  the  way  is  long,  and  it  will 
be  some  hours  ere  I  return.  Moreover, 
I  shall,  perchance,  break  my  fast  at  some 
bake-shop.  Think  not  of  my  absence, 
dear  father,  but  let  the  books  of  which 
thou  art  so  fond  console  thee  for  the 
short  time  I  shall  be  away  from  thee. 
And  now,  I  bid  thee  farewell. 

"Thy  dutiful  son, 

"Filippo." 

He  placed  the  note  on  the  open  vol- 
ume that  lay  just  as  it  had  been  left  the 
night  before,  knowing  that  the  paper 
would  the  sooner  catch  the  eye  of  his 
father  there  than  anywhere  else,  as  the  li- 
brary was  sought  by  the  scholar  long  be- 
fore the  breakfast- room.  This  done,  the 
boy  caught  up  his  felt  hat  from  an  ancient 
carved  chest  in  the  hall,  unbarred  a  side 
door,  and  stole  softly  out  into  the  garden. 
He  took  one  backward  look  at  the  old 
house,  peacefully  sleeping  anv-'  the  sur- 
rounding rose-bushes  and  ed 


his  hand  toward  an  upper  window,  over 
which  the  curtains  were  still  closely  drawn, 
then  ran  lightly  down  the  steps  of  the 
terrace  and  passed  through  the  iron  gates 
to  the  cypress-lined  path  leading  into 
the  streets  of  Florence. 

Out  in  the  Via  Romano  he  heard  shouts 
of  laughter,  snatches  of  song  and  merry 
jests,  and,  turning  about,  he  saw  a  little 
procession  of  carts  drawn  by  mules.  The 
carts,  he  noticed,  were  laden  with  fresh 
vegetables,  fruits,  cheese,  eggs,  milk  and 
casks  of  wine  ;  then  Filippo  bethought 
him  of  his  breakfast,  and  not  caring  to 
wait  until  he  came  to  a  bake-shop,  with 
so  good  an  opportunity  close  at  hand,  he 
approached  the  cavalcade,  and  for  a  few 
quattrini  bought  a  small  flask  of  milk,  a 
tiny  loaf  of  freshly-baked  bread  and  some 
fruit.  Seating  himself  on  a  bench  near 
by,  he  watched  the  mules  jog  on,  while 
the  gay  contadini  walked  beside  the  carts 
on  their  way  from  some  castello  outside 
the  Porta  Romano  to  the  Mercato  Vec- 
chio,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  they 
would  easily  dispose  of  their  wares. 

The  sun  had  risen  and  was  gilding  the 
Campanile  when  Filippo  entered  the  Via 
Maggio.  This  street  had  always  been 
very  attractive  to  him,  on  account  of  the 
funny  old  shops,  in  which  he  would  spend 
many  an  hour  examining  the  odd  cabi- 
nets, tall  clocks,  historical  miniatures, 
watches,  fragile  snuff-boxes  and  other 
curiosities  which  deeply  interested  him. 
He  gave  but  a  glance  now  at  the  windows, 
and  only  a  nod  at  old  Jacopo,  who  had 
just  opened  his  door  and  was  drinking  in 
the  morning  air  while  he  awaited  his  first 
customer,  for,  owing  to  certain  pleasant 
associations  connected  with  these  streets, 
Filippo  had  chosen  a  roundabout  journey 
to  the  Duomo,  and  he  was  forced  to  hurry 
the  faster  for  this  reason. 

On  he  went  through  the  Fondaccio  di 
San  Spirito,  the  Via  San  Agostino,  and^ 
into  the  Via  de'  Serragli,  where  some  of 
the  flat  house-tops  were  already  occu- 
pied, and  a  young  girl,  busily  engaged 
in  training  a  vine  along  a  railing,  laughed 
down  at  him. 
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Not  long  after  he  had  re- crossed  the  nous  ring  on  the  stranger's  finger,  had  a 
Via  de'  Serragli  near  its  end,  he  reached   strangely  familiar  look,  but  at  the  time, 
the  Ponte  Vecchio  where  the  goldsmiths   Filippo  could  not  tell  why. 
and  silver  workers  held  sway,  their  tiny      Mass  being  over,  Filippo' s  companion 
shops  with  quaint  locks  on  the  doors,   slipped  out,  and  speaking  to  no  one,  be- 
clinging  to  the  old  bridge  like  barnacles  came  lost  among  the  people,  and  the  boy, 
to  a  rock.    In  the  gay  Via  Tornabuoni,   putting  his  hands  to  his  curls  in  a  dazed 
an  aged  woman  limped  up  to  him,  be-   sort  of  fashion,  came  out  into  the  Piazza, 
seeching  him  to  buy  a  nosegay  of  violets,    and  stared  around  him.    His  friend,  if 
She  was  so  forlorn,  that  he  could  not  re-   friend  he  were,  had  disappeared, 
sist,  but  handed  her  a  few  coins  and  fast-       Filippo  sauntered  on  toward  the  Ponte 
ened  the  flowers  in  his  jacket  as  he  hur-  Vecchio,  but  made  so  many  little  detours 
ried  off,  she  wishing  him  a  good  Easter,    while  trying  to  collect  his  thoughts  that 

He  had  to  thread  his  way  through  a  it  took  him  much  longer  to  reach  his  des- 
number  of  streets,  and  pass  more  than  tination  than  under  ordinary  circum- 
one  notable  Church  and  Palazzo,  before  stances.  He  remembered  his  promise  to 
he  found  himself  at  the  steps  of  the  Cath-  his  father,  that  he  would  return  as  soon 
edral.  He  paused  for  a  moment  to  re-  as  possible.  Suppose  the  stranger 
gain  his  breath  after  his  fast  walking,  and  should  want  to  detain  him,  or  prevent 
then  went  into  the  building  with  the  him  from  going  home  at  all !  And  then, 
crowd  of  worshippers  that  had  gathered  again,  what  did  the  mysterious  message 
outside.  He  was  none  too  soon,  for  mean,  and  why  was  he  to  go  to  this  shop  ? 
Mass  was  about  to  begin.  Reverently  He  was  in  a  sorely  perplexed  state  of 
he  knelt  in  the  great  Duomo,  and  now  it  mind,  but  no  sooner  did  he  decide  that 
was  that  something  unusual  occurred  he  ought  to  walk  boldly  past  the  shop  or 
Filippo  was  still  kneeling,  when  a  young  take  a  different  route  altogether  than  the 
fellow  who  had  seated  himself  next  to  the  desire  to  follow  that  piece  of  advice  be- 
boy,  just  as  the  last  comers  were  taking  came  strong  with  him.  It  was  the  same 
their  places,  whispered  to  him:  inexplicable  fascination  that  had  drawn 

"  Filippo,  my  lad,  on  thy  way  home,  him  toward  the  Duomo  a  few  hours  since 
step  aside  into  the  shop  of  the  goldsmith  that  finally  forced  him  to  walk  briskly, 
at  the  far  end  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  with  no  further  deviations,  to  the  shop  at 
toward  thy  left,  and  await  my  coming,  the  end  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio. 
I  shall  not  speak  to  thee  again  until  we  When  he  entered  the  door  he  found 
meet  there,  nor  do  thou  attempt  to  ad-  no  one  save  the  old  goldsmith  himself, 
dress  me  here.  Only  turn  thy  head  and  who  came  forward  to  see  what  he  could 
look  at  me  closely,  so  that  thou  canst  do  for  his  supposed  customer, 
make  sure  of  recognizing  me  when  next  "Ah,  'tis  thou,  my  son.  If  my  old 
thou  seest  me,  and  keep  thy  tongue  eyes  do  not  deceive  me,  thou  wilt  be  the 
silent,  and  thou  wilt  be  a  wise  youth."   child  of  Francesco  Mazzi  of  the  Villa 

Filippo  was  greatly  surprised  at  these   Rosa.    Is  it  not  so  ?" 
words,  and  as  soon  as  the  chance  offered,       *  *  Yes,  I  am  Filippo  Mazzi. ' ' 
he  turned  toward  the  stranger.    He  saw       '  'And  where  is  thy  father,  that  thou 
a  handsome  young  man,  of  rather  slen-   art  so  early  abroad  alone?    And  how  is 
der  build,  but  the  first  sight  of  that  face  it  thou  hast  escaped  thy   Fernando' s 
convinced  the  boy  that  he  should  know  watchfulness?" 

its  owner  readily  enough  wherever  he  "They  still  slept  when  I  came  from 
might  see  him.  The  fellow  did  not  pay  my  home.  I  was  awake  before  the  sun, 
him  any  further  attention,  but  sat  gazing  and  would  attend  Mass  at  the  great 
fixedly  at  the  priest,  and  appeared  wholly  Cathedral ;  but  I  left  a  letter  for  my 
absorbed  in  his  own  devotions.    A  cu-   father,  and  he  will  not  worry." 
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"So!  How  can  I  serve  thee,  then? 
What  pretty  trifle  wilt  thou  be  seeking 
among  Giuseppe's  jewels  ?" 

"  I  want  nothing,  sir,  but  am  awaiting 
a  friend  who  said  he  would  come  here, 
but  I  see  him  not.  Has  one  been  seek- 
ing me  this  morning?" 

"Yea,  surely,  I  do  remember  now. 
He  asked  for  thee,  and  because  thou 
didst  tarry  he  said  he  would  go,  but  to 
say  to  thee, if  thou  earnest,  to  look  for  him 
in  a  few  moments.  Thou  canst  amuse 
thyself  with  the  trinkets  meanwhile. ' ' 

At  the  Villa  Rosa  a  little  excitement 
prevailed  when  Filippo' s  absence  was 
noted.  Fernando,  his  tutor,  went  in 
affright  to  the  master  with  the  tale  that 
the  lad  was  not  in  the  house.  The 
grounds  were  searched,  but  nothing  came 
of  it.  The  finding  of  the  note  in  the 
library  set  the  father's  mind  at  rest,  al- 
though he  thought  his  son  foolish  not  to 
take  Fernando  for  company  ;  and  so  said 
Fernando,  but  was  secretly  relieved  at 
not  being  dragged  out  on  that  long  walk 
at  so  unearthly  an  hour.  But  as  the  day 
wore  on,  and  no  merry  face  smiled  in  at 
the  library  door,  Francesco  Mazzi  forgot 
his  books,  and  Fernando  and  a  servant 
hastened  toward  the  city  in  search  of  the 
missing  one. 

Filippo,  notwithstanding  a  slight  un- 
easiness, was  absorbed  in  the  goldsmith's 
display,  and  was  attentively  listening  to 
the  good-natured  man's  stories  about  two 
brooches  of  historical  value  when  a  hand 
was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  new  ac- 
quaintance stood  at  his  side. 

"  Filippo,  art  ready  to  accompany  me  ? 
Thou  wert  slow  in  coming,  as  I  bid  thee. ' ' 

. ' 4 1  was  but  thinking  of  my  father.  He 
will  miss  me,  and  1  must  go  to  him." 

"  Thou  shalt  go  to  him,  never  fear,  but 
with  me  first.  There  is  a  message  I 
would  have  thee  deliver  to  him." 

"  Then  tell  it  me,  and  let  me  go." 

4 '  Nay,  it  is  too  long,  and  must  be  for 
thy  ears  alone.  Thou  shalt  come  with 
me  to  old  Galileo's  tower.  That  is  not 
far  from  thy  home,  and  we  shall  not  be 
disturbed." 


He  turned  toward  the  door  as  he 
spoke,  and  the  goldsmith  whispered  to 
the  boy: 

"Go  with  him,  my  son.  Do  not  fear 
him.  Look  thou  at  his  ring  and  think  if 
thou  knowest  one  like  it.  Ah,  old  Giu- 
seppe knows  his  rings  when  he  sees  them. 
Thy  friend — ha,  ha!"  and  he  chuckled 
to  himself. 

Filippo  walked  on  silently  for  awhile. 
Then  he  said  : 

* '  I  know  not  what  thy  name  may  be, 
sir,  nor  what  thou  wouldst  have  with  me 
when  thou  couldst  thyself  come  to  my 
father's  home  and  give  him  the  message 
in  thine  own  words. ' ' 

"Thou  canst  call  me  Antonio,  but 
speak  not  to  me  of  coming  to  thy  house, 
for  thou  alone,  Filippo,  must  tell  thy 
father  what  I  say. ' ' 

Thereupon,  the  boy  said  no  more  until 
they  passed  near  the  Via  de'  Bardi,  left 
behind  the  Villa  dell'  Ombrellino,  or  Villa 
of  the  Little  Umbrella,  and  ascending  a 
steep,  winding  street,  quitted  the  high- 
way, and  found  themselves  in  the  beau- 
tiful garden  of  the  ancient  astronomer. 
Antonio  led  the  way  through  the  thick, 
soft  grass,  bright  with  countless  blossoms, 
from  which  the  sun  had  not  yet  stolen 
the  dew,  and,  selecting  a  spot  to  his  lik- 
ing, threw  himself  down  among  the  flow- 
ers, and  motioned  Filippo  to  a  seat  beside 
him. 

"  This  is  the  chance  for  which  I  have 
longed  many  months,  my  Filippo,  and  I 
could  not  tell  why,  but  a  voice  from  the 
Duomo  seemed  to  call  me  to  the  early 
Mass,  this  morning ;  when  I  saw  thee 
there,  I  knew  the  reason  at  once.  Thou 
hast  been  watched  closely  at  the  Villa 
Rosa,  and  I  saw  thee  many  times,  but 
always  with  thy  father,  or  thy  tutor,  such 
I  take  him  to  be,  or  with  some  servant. 
Never  didst  thou  go  out  of  the  gates 
alone,  and  my  patience  was  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted, when  fortune  saw  fit  to  favor 
me.  Thou  dost  not  know  me,  but  I  have 
known  thee  from  a  child  up.  Thou  shalt 
hear  my  tale,  and  listen  well,  that  thou 
mayst  repeat   it   to  Francesco  Mazzi. 
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Do  not  shrink  from  me,  for  I  shall  do 
thee  no  harm." 

Filippo  had  moved  away,  but  came 
back  and  seated  himself.  He  had 
loosened  his  jacket  as  the  sun  rose  higher, 
and  this  movement,  as  he  sat  down, 
caused  the  crucifix  to  swing  out  from  its 
place  of  concealment. 

"Ah,  my  mother's  crucifix  !"  cried 
Antonio,  reaching  out  his  hand  toward  it. 

"  My  father's  ring  !  "  exclaimed  Filip- 
po at  the  same  moment,  spying  it  on  An- 
tonio's finger,  as  the  light  Mashed  from 
a  gem  peculiarly  set. 

Both  were  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  the  elder  spoke. 

"Thou  art  more  astonished  than  I, 
Filippo,  and  no  wonder,  for  thou  hast 
never  seen  me  before,  and  my  name  is 
not  spoken  in  thy  presence.  Years  have 
passed  since  I  beheld  the  mother's  cruci- 
fix thou  now  wearest^  and  at  the  sudden 
sight  of  it,  I  was  so  overcome,  that  I  be- 
trayed to  thee  in  my  excitement  what  I 
had  intended  to  lead  up  to  more  gently, 
for  I  am  thine  own  brother.  I  have  a 
story  to  tell,  but  another  time  will  do,  if, 
as  I  hope,  my  father  will  receive  me. 
He  will  be  worried  if  thou  prolong  thy 
absence,  for  it  is  already  past  the  hour 
when  thou  shouldst  have  been  expected, 
and  I  hasten  to  give  thee  this  token  by 
which  he  shall  know  me.  It  is  not  his 
ring,  but  one  that  he  gave  me,  because  I 
had  a  fancy  for  his  own.  Giuseppe  made 
them,  and  set  them  with  costly  gems  my 
father  picked  up  in  his  travels.  Take 
this  one  of  mine,  and  when  thou  goest 
home,  and  art  alone  with  thy  father  in 
his  library,  give  the  ring  to  him,  and  ask 
him  if  it  may  speak  to  him  of  an  outcast 
son  who  desires  no  other  happiness  than 
that  of  finding  forgiveness  and  a  welcome 
at  Villa  Rosa.  Say  to  him  that  if  he  can 
once  more  love  the  wayward  Antonio,  to 
send  thee  here  to  me,  this  very  afternoon 
without  the  ring.  If,  however,  he  can- 
not forget  the  grievances  of  old,  to  send 
thee  with  the  ring,  and  I,  knowing  my  fate 
by  this  sign,  can  at  last  feel  a  father's 
love  or  leave  forever  the  home  of  my 


childhood,  the  city  of  my  birth.  He  will 
hear  thy  pleading,  for  I  know  how  dear 
thou  art  to  him,  and  O,  Filippo,  I  pray 
that  thou  mayst  come  alone  without  the 
ring.  He  can  trust  thee  with  me.  Make 
haste  now,  that  he  may  have  no  fear  for 
thy  safety.  I  shall  be  here  by  an  hour 
after  midday.  Above  all  things  be  sure 
thou  tellest  him  where  thou  didst  find 
me." 

1  i  Thou  my  brother  !  I  did  never  sus- 
pect I  had  one  !  If  this  be  true,  Antonio, 
the  voice  that  sent  thee  forth  this  morn- 
ing, was  the  same  that  told  me  to  take 
the  crucifix  and  go  to  the  Duomo.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  in  truth  for  this  purpose  I 
had  to  obey  the  call.  Surely,  my  father 
will  welcome  thee.    I  will  go." 

Antonio  accompanied  him  as  near  the 
gates  as  he  dared,  and  then  disappeared 
by  way  of  one  of  the  short  streets.  Fi- 
lippo encountered  Fernando  and  the  ser- 
vant not  far  from  the  grounds.  They 
were  setting  out  on  their  search,  and 
were  not  a  little  agitated  at  the  cause  of 
this  unusual  errand. 

'  *  There  is  the  lad,  now,  by  my  head  !' ' 
cried  Fernando,  ' '  and  thy  father  in  such 
a  state  of  worry,  he  cannot  keep  his  mind 
on  his  books,  but  paces  the  halls  without 
ceasing  !  How  couldst  thou  give  him 
this  fright?  " 

"It  is  all  right,  Fernando,"  was  all 
the  truant  replied,  "  I  will  go  to  him." 

Francesco  wept  with  joy  at  finding  his 
Filippo  safe  and  again  under  his  protec- 
tion. 

' '  But  what  ails  thee,  lad  ?  Hast  seen 
a  spectre,  that  thy  cheeks  are  so  pale,  or 
has  any  evil  befallen  thee  ?  ' ' 

"  No,  my  father,  only  a  joy  which  yet 
I  cannot  realize.  I  have  a  message  for 
thee  from  one  thou  surely  must  love  for 
my  sake,"  and  drawing  his  father  into 
the  library,  he  closed  the  door,  and  re 
lating  all  that  had  occurred,  concluded 
by  laying  the  ring  on  the  table  in  front 
of  his  father,  and  dropping  beseechingly 
to  his  knees  at  the  side  of  the  big  arm- 
chair. 

Francesco  Mazzi  sat  as  one  struck  dumb : 
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nor  did  he  stir  until  a  sob  from  Filippo 
aroused  him  from  his  stupor.  He  rested 
his  hand  caressingly  on  the  brown  curls, 
and  suddenly  asked  : 

"  Where  didst  thou  say  he  came  to 
thee,  my  son  ?  In  the  Duomo,  at  Mass  ? 
'Tis  truly  wonderful,  for  he  was  a  heed- 
less fellow,  and  cared  but  to  get  into  the 
company  of  those  who  by  their  lives  of 
idleness  and  sin,  destroyed  his  love  for 
higher  things,  and  brought  to  naught  my 
instruction.  His  mother  was  more  pa- 
tient with  him  than  I,  but  while  thouwert 
yet  a  young  child,  I  gave  him  his  portion 
and  bade  him  go  whither  he  would,  and 
lead  that  life  which  pleased  him  best. 
From  that  day  to  this,  I  have  heard  no 
word  from  him,  nor  discovered  how  he 
fared.  Fearing  thou,  too,  wouldst  be 
tempted  into  the  paths  he  chose,  I  have 
guarded  thee  carefully,  and  told  thee 
nothing  of  Antonio's  existence,  lest  I  lose 
thee  also.  Canst  thou  tell  me  how  he 
looks,  Filippo  ?  ' ' 

"  I  can  never  forget  his  face,  my 
father.  It  is  so  grand,  and  he  is  too 
noble  and  proud  in  his  bearing  to  do 
wrong  to  anyone.  He  is  sad,  too,  and 
in  the  great  Cathedral  his  eyes  at  times 
grew  tearful,  and  he  sighed  as  though 
troubled  over  something,  but  I  did  not 
then  know  what  it  was.  Ah,  let  me  go 
to  him  without  the  ring,  for  if  I  am  sent 
with  it  he  will  see  thou  canst  not  forget, 
and  will  depart  forever.  He  truly  repents, 
else  why  should  he  care  to  beg  of  thee  to 
receive  him  ?  Why  did  the  sight  of  my 
mother's  crucifix  touch  him  so  deeply?" 

"  Quiet  thyself,  my  son,  for  it  shall  be 
as  thou  sayest.  We  shall  partake  of  re- 
freshment, for  it  is  high  noon,  and  thy 
breakfast  can  have  been  but  a  scanty 
one.  Thou  wilt  need  the  food  to 
strengthen  thee  for  the  task  before 
thee." 

Filippo  could  hardly  wait  until  the  ap- 
pointed hour  arrived.  His  father  walked 
down  through  the  roses  with  him  to  the 
gates,  and  then  watched  until  the  little 
fellow  was  lost  from  view.  He  trusted 
Antonio's  word  this  once,  and  that  it  was 


a  firm  trust  Antonio  might  know  by  the 
fact  that  Filippo  came  alone. 

"At  last,  Filippo,  and  now  I  may 
know  the  worst!" 

"Nay,  the  best,  my  Antonio,  for  I 
come  to  thee  without  the  ring,  which  our 
father  is  keeping  till  I  bring  thee  home, 
when  he  will  once  more  place  it  on  thy 
finger,  to  show  thee  that  thou  art  forgiven, 
and  that  he  believes  in  thee  as  fully  as  I 
do  myself.    Kiss  me,  my  brother!" 

Antonio  clasped  Filippo  in  a  loving  em- 
brace, and  then,  hand  in  hand,  the  two 
wandered  under  the  olive  trees  out  from 
the  garden  and,  as  in  a  dream,  passed 
along  under  the  dark  cypresses  and  in  at 
the  gates  of  Villa  Rosa.  The  father,  who 
had  seen  them  approaching,  retired  to 
his  library,  where  he  awaited  them.  At 
last  their  footsteps  sounded  in  the  outer 
hall,  and,  opening  the  door,  he  said  no 
word,  but  held  out  his  arms  to  the  son 
whom  he  had  missed  in  spite  of  all. 

Filippo  recited  no  tiresome  lessons  to 
his  tutor  that  day,  but  sat,  instead,  with 
his  father  and  brother,  and  heard  the 
history  of  Antonio's  life. 

Antonio,  on  finding  himself  the  owner 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which 
he  was  free  to  use  as  he  chose,  at  first 
began  to  get  out  of  it  all  the  worldly  en- 
joyment it  could  give  him.  He  lived  for 
a  number  of  months  in  Arezzo,  but  the 
place  seeming  too  small  and  dull  to  suit 
him,  he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  be- 
came a  reckless  spendthrift.  Taking  a 
fancy  to  see  Rome,  he  journeyed  thither, 
and  fell  in  with  a  small  band  of  pilgrims. 
One  of  these,  observing  Antonio's  weak- 
nesses and  utter  disregard  for  holy  things, 
would  not  let  the  young  man  alone,  but, 
after  reaching  the  city,  took  rooms  near 
Antonio's,  and  so  earnestly  besought  him 
to  leave  his  sinful  life  and  seek  to  live 
that  which  was  pure  and  noble  that  An- 
tonio, feeling  a  sense  of  homesickness  for 
the  Villa  Rosa  and  Florence,  yielded  to 
this  influence,  and  set  himself  to  work 
to  earn  his  father's  welcome,  and  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  name  he  bore  above 
disgrace.    He  was  now   the  constant 
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companion  of  this  friend,  going  with  him 
daily  to  St.  Peter's.  He  became  studi- 
ous, devoting  himself  to  such  branches  of 
learning  as  interested  him  most.  He  had 
also  travelled  a  little,  and  had  seen  some- 
thing of  the  world. 

His  father  heard  all  this  with  surprise, 
and  Filippo,  with  the  thorough  enjoy- 
ment of  a  child.  Then  the  three  walked 
out  into  the  sunshine,  where  the  breath 
of  the  roses  seemed  to  breathe  peace  and 
contentment  to  their  hearts,  and  great 
was  the  joy  they  felt. 

A  day  or  two  later  Giuseppe  received 
another  visit  from  Filippo,  but  this  time 
the  lad  was  accompanied  by  his  father 
and  brother. 


"  I  am  honored,  sirs,"  said  the  gold- 
smith, "and  which  one  of  you  am  I  to 
serve  ?" 

"The  boy  will  speak  for  us,1'  said  the 
father. 

"It  is  about  the  rings,  Giuseppe," 
said  Filippo.  "  My  father  has  given  me 
this  gem,  which  I  want  thee  to  put  into 
a  ring  made  after  the  pattern  of  the  two 
thou  hast  already  made.  Also,  thou 
must  mark  in  each  ring  our  three  names. 
In  my  father's  write,  'Francesco,  An- 
tonio, Filippo.'  In  my  brother's,  'An- 
tonio, Francesco,  Filippo,'  and  in  mine, 
'  Filippo,  Francesco,  Antonio then, 
Giuseppe,  they  will  be  sure  never  to  get 
separated  again." 


ST.  GERLACH  OF  HOUTHEM. 


Warrior,  Penitent,  Pilgrim. 
By  Frederick  A.  Houck,  S.J. 


SAINT  Gerlach  was  born  of  noble  par- 
ents in  Houthem,  Limburg,  a  small 
village  near  Valkenburg  in  the  south 
of  Holland.  .  This  little  hamlet  lies  in  the 
charming  valley  of  the  Maas,  which  is 
formed  by  an  offshoot  of  the  Ardennes  in 
France.  A  graceful  series  of  hills,  extend- 
ing through  southern  Holland  from  south- 
west to  northeast,  bounds  it  on  the  north 
and  south.  Besides  an  exceedingly 
fertile  and  pleasant  farming  country  the 
Valley  of  the  Maas  boasts  the  Geul  Creek, 
a  stream  of  considerable  size,  which  like 
a  silvery  thread  runs  through  the  Prov- 
ince of  Limburg  and  then  pours  its  clear 
waters  into  the  Maas.  The  extensive 
manor  of  the  Gerlach  family  was  traversed 
by  the  Geul  and  lay  about  five  miles  north 
of  the  venerable  old  city  of  Maestricht. 

Politically,  the  village  of  Houthem,  at 
Gerlach's  time, belonged  to  the  district  of 
Maestricht  and  was  immediately  subject 
to  the  Lords  of  Heinsberg -Valkenburg  ; 
this  principality,  however,  together  with 
the  whole  Liege  Province,  belonged  to 


the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German 
Nation. 

In  the  year  1381,  Valkenburg  and 
vicinity,  including  Houthem,  lost  their 
independence  and  became,  under  Wen- 
ceslaus,  subject  to  the  Dukedom  of 
Brabant.  About  the  year  1540,  Philip 
II.,  son  of  Emperor  Charles  V.  of  Spain, 
obtained  possession  of  it,  together  with 
Burgundy.  About  a  century  later  Mae- 
stricht, Hertogenbosch,  Breda,  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  and  many  other  fortified  towns 
and  cities  in  the  Low  Countries  were  sur- 
rendered again  by  Spain  ;  finally,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty  made  by  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  and  signed 
on  the  1 6th  of  October,  1662,  Valkenburg 
and  vicinity  was  ceded  to  Holland  under 
whose  dominion,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  years,  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

At  the  time  of  St.  Gerlach's  birth, 
Houthem  did  not  possess  a  church  or 
chapel,  but  belonged  to  the  neighboring 
parish  of  Meersen.  As  early,  however, 
as  the  close  of  the  12  th  century  it  had  a 
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chapel  and  priest  of  its  own.  Later  on 
the  parish  at  Houthem  came  under  the 
spiritual  charge  of  the  Norbertines.  It  be- 
longed to  the  diocese  of  Liege  till  1561, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  subject  to  the 
Bishop  of  Roermond,  Limburg,  with  the 
exception  of  about  forty  years  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century. 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  Saint's  par- 
ents and  early  education.  If  it  be  al- 
lowed to  amplify  the  scanty  materials 
extant  concerning  the  ancestors  of  Ger- 
lach, it  would  seem  that  they  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  feats  of  war- 
fare and  chivalry. — Gerlach,  in  the  Lim- 
burg dialect  "Geerling,"  signifies  "Re- 
nowned in  war  '  *  *  ger, ' '  or  4  *  wer  ' '  (in 
French  4 '  guerre  ' ' )  is  44  strife. ' '  or, 
44  war  "  and  the  final  syllable  44lach," 
or,  44  laucht"  is  in  German  "renowned." 
The  elder  Knight  Gerlach  was  an 
honor  to  the  name  he  bore.  He  was  a 
nobleman  of  high  rank  and  a  cavalier 
whose  name  was  mentioned  with  respect. 
Whether,  or  not,  he  took  part  in  the  first 
crusade  is  uncertain.  But,  having  been 
schooled  in  the  trade  of  adventure  and 
war,  Knight  Gerlach  wished  that  his  son 
be  brought  up  in  the  same  career.  It  is 
not  known  whether  little  Gerlach  served 
as  page,  or  later,  as  esquire  at  some 
princely  court.  According  to  the  custom 
of  the  times  this  would  have  been  a  nec- 
essary condition  for  his  attaining  the 
dignity  of  knighthood,  had  not  his  father 
been  of  high  noble  rank. 

However,  it  seems  that  but  little  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  young  Gerlach' s 
school  education.  Ignorance  of  letters, 
chiefly  due  to  the  small  number  of  edu- 
cational institutions,  characterized  the 
chivalry  of  this  period.  Even  among  the 
nobility  illiteracy  was  not  uncommon. 
The  handwriting  of  many  a  young  noble- 
man of  that  time,  like  that  of  de  Bracy, 
if,  indeed,  it  took  any  particular  form, 
4  4  often  looked  more  like  spear-heads  and 
sword-blades  than  alphabetical  charac- 
ters. ' '  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the 
elder  Knight  Gerlach  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule.    Not  having  experienced 


the  need  of  a  liberal  education,  he 
deemed  such  to  be  superfluous  for 
his  son. 

The  deeds  of  chivalry,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  lauded  and  pointed  out  as 
the  surest  road  to  fame.  It  did  not  re- 
quire much  persuasion,  however,  to  in- 
fluence the  young  Gerlach  to  adopt  the 
adventurous  and  romantic  career  of  a 
knight.  Being  exceedingly  well  built, 
strong,  agile  and  of  an  indomitable  will,  he 
made  it  the  object  of  his  life  to  excel  in 
the  use  of  lance  and  sword, never  to  allow 
an  insult  to  go  unavenged,  or  to  permit 
the  least  stain  of  weakness  regarding  this 
point  to  deface  his  escutcheon.  To  add 
new  lustre  to  the  glorious  name  he  had 
inherited,  was  to  be  his  constant 
aim.  To  attain  skill  and  glory  in  the 
sports  of  chivalry  soon  became  the 
younger  Gerlach*  s  ruling  passion.  Daily 
he  might  be  seen  preparing  himself,  in 
some  manner  or  other,  to  meet  an  enemy 
with  advantage  at  the  next  passage-at- 
arms.  And  yet  what  else  were  these  ex- 
ercises than  the  offering  of  sacrifice 
to  the  demon  of  vain-glory,  or  some 
other  inordinate  passion  ? 

Although  Gerlach  appears  to  have  been 
by  nature  open  in  deed,  ancftruein  word, 
his  insatiable  thirst  for  renown  often  made 
him  indifferent  to  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  the  means  employed  in  attaining  it. 
This  inordinate  longing  for  glory  made 
him  cold  to  the  sentiments  of  others  when 
they  stood  in  his  way,  or  when  they 
hindered  him  in  executing  his  ambitious 
designs.  His  conception  of  chivalry  was 
far  from  that  of  a  true  and  noble  knight, 
such  as  the  Church  was  striving  to  intro- 
duce. The  applause  of  an  admiring 
multitude  at  a  blow  well  parried,  or  at 
the  unhorsing  of  an  antagonist,  was  his 
highest  ideal.  Gerlach  was  wont  to  scorn 
the  unskilful  or  ill-fated  knight,  and  to 
esteem  the  successful  champion  of  the 
lists  as  worthy  of  the  highest  honors. 
Everything  was  subordinated  to  the  at- 
tainment of  worldly  distinctions. 

By  his  companions-at  arms  Gerlach  was 
considered  a  daring  and  jolly  good  fellow. 
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But  he  was  popular  more  on  account  of  were  sometimes  carried  on.  Occasionally 
his  skill  in  the  sports  of  his  time,  than  his  these  contests  were  also  appealed  to  by  a 
personal  good  qualities.  His  unusual  condemned  or  accused  party  as  a  sup- 
natural  talents  for  nobler  and  higher  oc-  posed  means  of  proving  his  innocence, 
cupations  remained  undeveloped,  and,  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  corn- 
like  the  streams  that  fail  to  flow  onward  batants  who  entered  the  lists,  did  so  from 
towards  the  sea,  soon  became  stagnant,  the  mere  desire  of  displaying  their  skill 
A  boundless  greed  for  renown  gradually  in  handling  the  lance  and  sword, 
predominated  over  him,  and  stifled  To  miss  this  occasion  of  exhibiting  his 
every  higher  sentiment.  The  closest  dexterity  and  valor  was  to  Gerlach  a  pos- 
ties  of  friendship  and  love  were  often  sibility  out  of  the  question.  From  his 
rent,  in  order  to  satiate  this  ever  in-  earliest  years  his  father  had  taken  great 
creasing  passion.  pains  to  instil  into  young  Gerlach' s  mind 
In  the  course  of  time,  also,  a  greed  for  a  great  love  for  feats  of  chivalry.  Be- 
greater  wealth  manifested  itself  in  his  sides,  being  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
dealings  with  others.  Gerlach  was  by  knight  of  high  standing  Gerlach  possessed 
nature  of  a  fiery  temperament.  Thus  we  every  advantage  for  acquiring  distinction 
read  that  in  a  fit  of  passion,  when  still  a  in  these  exercises,  which  money  and  influ- 
boy,  he  kicked  his  own  mother.  And,  ence  could  procure.  It  is  needless  to  add 
after  he  had  become  heir  to  the  immense  that  he  had  profited  by  them,  and  that 
fortune  of  his  father.,  he  was  not  free  he  now  strained  every  nerve  to  play  a 
from  cruelty  and  oppression  towards  those  successful  role  in  the  coming  tourney 
who  were  dependent  upon  him  for  a  at  Juelich. 

livelihood.  Though  noble  in  birth,  he  was  On  the  day  previous  to  this  memorable 

far  from  being  so  in  his  treatment  of  his  display  of  arms,  a  perfect  model. — judg- 

poor  tenants,  or   with  those  in  need,  ing  from   a  physical  standpoint,  —  of 

Gerlach  was,  in  fine,  an  unscrupulous  mediaeval  chivalry,  riding  at  the  head  of 

knight,  ever  ready   to   enter  upon  a  a  body  of  cavalry  and  escorted  by  a 

hazardous  adventure  if  it  offered  any  large  number  of  esquires,  he  could  be  seen 

chance  for  increasing  his  fame  or  fortune;  on  the  highway  leading  via  Meersen  and 

he  was  a  selfish  and  daring  cavalier,  with  Juelich  to  Cologne.    They  were  all  on 

little,  or  nothing,  of  Christian  chivalry  their  way  to  the  historic  town  of  Juelich, 

about  him,  save  the  name.  or,  as  the  Romans  called  it,  "  Juliacum. 99 

About   the    year  1146,  some  years  This  ancient  city  lies  about  twenty  miles 

after  Gerlach    had  been  elevated  to  the  east  of  Houthem,  about  midway  between 

dignity  of  knighthood,    the  Count    of  Aix-le-Chapelle  and  Cologne,  on  the 

Juelich,  one  of  the  most  powerful  noble-  River  Roer.   It  was  a  city  of  importance 

men  within  a  radius  of  many  miles,  an-  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  strongly  fortified, 

nounced  that  a  passage-at-arms  was  to  Juelich  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 

take  place  in  his  native  place.    Heralds  from  the  fact  that  Julius  Caesar  camped 

were  sent  out  to  extend  personal  invita-  there  for  several  days  on  his  brilliant  cam  - 

tions  to  all  the  knights  in  the  western  paign  against  the  tribes  of  Gaul  about 

part  of  the  Empire,  and,  accordingly,  twelve  centuries  previous  in  the  year  55 

also,  to  Gerlach.  B.  C.  As  Gerlach,  a  victim  of  ambition  and 

The  tournaments  of  the  Middle  Ages  vain  glory,  now  rode  leisurely  over  this 

formed  one  of  the  principal  sports  of  that  same  highway  in  quest  of  new  honors,  he, 

period  and,  at  the  same  time,  offered  no  doubt,  harbored  much  the  same  senti- 

glory  and  fame  to  the  successful  combat-  ments  as  "  he  who  preferred  being  the 

ant.    We,  in  our  times,  can  hardly  form  first  in  an  obscure  village  lying  at  the  foot 

a  just  estimate  of  the  grand  scale  on  which  of  the  Alps,  to  being  the  second  man  in 

these  military  and  chivalrous  exercises  Rome." 
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The  features  of  Gerlach' s  countenance 
possessed  the  soldier's  undaunted  firm- 
ness of  expression  and  his  heart  was, 
most  probably,  as  hard  as  the  steel 
corselet  which  encased  it.  Mounted 
on  a  stately  charger,  whose  trappings  were 
of  the  costliest  kind,  he  was  cased  cap-a- 
pie  in  full  armor.  A  large  silver  casque, 
adorned  with  flowing  crest,  graced  his 
head.  His  broadsword  hung  loosely 
from  his  belt  and  the  heavy  lance,  in  his 
sinewy  right  hand, glimmered  in  the  sun- 
light. His  protected  knee-boots  were 
furnished  with  long  and  sharp  rowels. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Juelich,  Gerlach 
saw  with  delight  that  preparations  were 
making  for  an  unrivalled  exhibition  of 
chivalrous  sports.  As  soon  as  he  was 
recognized,  shouts  of  joy  arose  on  all 
sides  and  warm  was  the  welcome  he  re- 
ceived ;  for,  besides  being  an  imperial 
knight  of  noble  lineage  and  an  active 
officer  in  the  standing  army,  Gerlach 
possessed  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and 
skilful  combatant.  To-day's  tourney  was 
looked  forward  to  by  all  with  great  pleas- 
ure, for  it  promised  to  be  a  memorable 
one  in  the  annals  of  this  stronghold. 

Long  before  day- break  large  crowds 
had  gathered  around  the  lists,  each  striv- 
ing to  secure  a  good  place.  Many 
thousands  of  the  commonalty  already  oc- 
cupied the  seats  arranged  like  an  amphi- 
theatre, in  the  campus  near  the  Count  of 
Juelich' s  castle,  as  the  advent  of  the 
nobility  was  hailed  with  joyous  shouts  by 
the  excited  multitude.  The  flower  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  Empire  were  now 
assembled  and  awaited  with  eagerness 
for  the  contest  to  begin.  As  soon  as  the 
Count  of  Juelich,  surrounded  by  numer- 
ous guests  of  high  rank,  had  taken  his 
seat,  a  blast  from  the  trumpet  announced 
that  the  contestants  might  now  advance 
and  begin  the  combat. 

Among  the  foremost  of  the  knights  to 
answer  the  summons  of  the  heralds  was 
the  valiant  and  haughty  Gerlach.  He 
advanced  with  an  appearance,  both  com- 
manding and  self  confident,  displaying  a 
spirit  of  bravado  at  every  movement. 


His  approach  was  welcomed  with  cheers 
of  delight  by  the  nobility,  with  many  of 
whom  he  was  allied  by  birth.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  in  high  spirits  at  having  this 
opportunity  of  adding  new  lustre  to  the 
glory  obtained  in  former  sports  of  the 
kind.  Flushed  with  the  great  success  he 
had  hitherto  enjoyed,  Knight  Gerlach 
confidently  rides  forward  and  hurls  his 
gauntlet  at  the  feet  of  the  most  valiant 
combatant.  The  challenge  is  accepted. 
They  are  just  about  to  advance  against 
each  other  in  the  lists,  when  the  loud 
shouting  of  one  of  his  faithful  esquires 
reaches  Gerlach 's  ear  ! 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  all,  this 
messenger  forces  his  way  through  the 
heralds  and  guards  and  tells  the  Knight 
the  sad  news  which  he  had  brought  in  all 
haste  from  Valkenburg.  No  sooner  has 
Gerlach  heard  the  words:  "Thy  Lady 
has  been  thrown  from  her  carriage  and 
fatally  wounded;  as  I  left,  she  appeared 
to  be  dying  " — than  his  countenance  as- 
sumed an  ashy  paleness.  A  loud  cry  of 
anguish  escapes  his  lips.  "  My  God, 
my  God,  is  it  possible  ! " 

On  seeing  the  Knight  Gerlach  thus 
struggling  with  the  deep  grief  which  had 
overpowered  him,  a  dead  silence  of  several 
moment's  duration,  came  over  the  vast 
assembly.  The  commoners,  not  know- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Knight's  sudden  re- 
treat, at  once  suspect  foul  play  and  ex- 
press impatience  at  the  delay.  Many  of 
the  noblemen  present,  upon  learning  the 
cause  of  Gerlach' s  inconsolable  grief, 
hasten  to  assure  him  of  their  condolence. 
Others,  again,  observing  his  strange 
manner  of  acting,  express  doubts  as  to  the 
man's  sanity.  "  He  has  lost  his  mind. 
Remove  him  from  the  lists,"  they  cry. 
And,  indeed,  for  a  person  who  is  ignor- 
ant of  the  wonderful  and  sudden  trans- 
formations which  divine  grace  at  times 
produces  in  the  human  soul,  Gerlach' s 
actions,  on  this  occasion,  might  have 
been  with  some  degree  of  correctness  thus 
interpreted. 

On  the  one  hand,  inexpressible  was 
his  bereavement  over  the  loss  of  his 
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Lady.  He  could  not  believe  that  his  be- 
loved consort,  whom  he  had  left  on  the 
preceding  day  in  the  bloom  of  youthful 
beauty,  should  now  be  a  corpse — that  he 
had  been  bereft  of  her  to  whose  service 
he  had  been  devoted  for  many  years  and 
whom  he  loved  more  dearly  than  life 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  never  had 
he  experienced  such  a  disgust  for  the  vain 
pomp  and  glory  of  this  brief  life.  As  if 
in  a  paroxysm  of  conflicting  passions 
struggling  for  the  upperhand,  he  threw 
aside  his  shield,  helmet  and  lance.  A 
radical  moral  change  seemed  to  be  tak- 
ing place  in  him.  A  ray  of  divine  grace 
had  evidently  entered  into  his  soul  and 
awakened  his  slumbering  Faith,  which, 
like  a  coal  buried  beneath  the  ashes, 
had  for  years  been  inactive,  to  new  life. 

Gerlach,  enlightened  by  the  light 
of  Heaven,  now  began  to  see  things 
as  they  are  and  to  estimate  them 
at  their  real,  and  not  at  their  apparent 
value.  As  a  flash  of  lightning  over  a 
yawning  chasm  reveals  nothing  save  what 
is  terrifying,  thus  the  ray  of  heavenly 
light,  which  now  illumined  the  mind  of 
Gerlach,  revealed  the  abyss  of  hell,  into 
which  he  had  so  often  merited  to  be 
hurled,  yawning  at  his  feet.  In  an  in- 
stant the  vanity  of  this  world's  glory, 
the  emptiness  of  temporal  pleasures,  the 
folly  of  his  past  career  and  the  guilt  of 
his  sinful  life  flashed  upon  him.  Who 
knows  what  thoughts  passed  through  the 
mind  of  Gerlach  during  those  brief  mo- 
ments of  interior  anguish  ?  His  former 
misdeeds  crowded  in  quick  succession 
upon  his  mind  and  excited  the  bitter- 
est remorse.  As  an  ominous  cloud, 
steadily  increasing  in  size  and  power, 
sweeps  over  the  heavens  and  darkens  the 
light  of  the  sun,  so  the  sins  of  bygone 
years  rested  upon  his  memory  and 
enveloped  his  soul  in  the  deepest  gloom. 

However,  although  the  past  excited 
sorrow  and  remorse,  yet,  the  future 
which  dawned  upon  Gerlach  was  not  one 
of  dark  despair.  The  heavenly  grace  which 
entered  his  soul,  was  not  rejected.  The 
Faith  which  he  had  received  in  the  holy 


Sacrament  of  Baptism  once  more  became 
a  living,  active  principle.  Hence,  it  had 
the  effect  on  him,  which  the  lightning's 
glare  that  reveals  the  rocks  and  cliffs  to- 
wards which  his  ship  is  heading,  has  upon 
a  careless  pilot. 

Dismounting  from  his  handsome  charger 
he  lays  aside  everything  which  pride  and 
vanity  covet.  He  then  mounts  a 
mule,  and  with  uncovered  head  sets  out 
in  the  deepest  grief  and  distress  of  mind, 
to  his  desolated  home. — But,  how  dif- 
ferent from  the  proud  and  haughty 
knight  who,  in  quest  of  human  glory, 
had  on  the  previous  day  passed  in  the 
contrary  direction  !  A  moral  transfor- 
mation, such  as  belongs  to  divine  grace, 
which  changes  lions  into  lambs,  is  taking 
place  within  the  soul  of  this  humbled 
and  contrite  knight. 

When,  upon  his  arrival  home,  he 
learned  that  his  Lady  had  passed  away 
shortly  after  the  accident,  his  affliction 
and  sorrow  were  pitiable  to  behold.  His 
enlightened  intellect,  however,  accepted 
the  severe  blow  as  having  been  dealt  by 
Heaven.  His  strong  will,  assisted  by 
the  grace  of  God,  finally  subdued  the 
deep  grief  of  his  soul.  After  the  storms, 
with  which  his  mind  had  been  agitated, 
subsided,  he  became  strengthened  in  his 
resolution  to  amend  and  henceforth  to 
live  for  God  alone. 

No  sooner  had  the  grace  of  God  re- 
vealed to  Gerlach  the  deplorable  state  of 
his  soul,  than  he  determined  to  amend. 
Recognizing  his  deep  guilt,  he  was  re- 
solved to  wipe  it  out.  When  tempta- 
tions arose  against  his  resolutions  and 
God's  mercy,  he  would  constantly  repeat 
to  himself  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  : 
' '  God' s  mercy  is  infinite, ' 9  * '  nor  will  He 
despise  a  contrite  and  humble  heart." 
Thus  the  divine  grace  which  had  so  often 
invited  him  to  a  better  life  had  finally 
won  the  day.  He  now  determined 
to  enter  upon  a  new  life  of  penance 
and  charity. — But  how  and  where  ? — 
This,  thought  he,  should  be  decided 
by  another.  He  wished  that  the  new 
plan  of  life,  upon  which  he  was  about 
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to  enter,  should  be  determined  by 
Christ's  Vicar  on  earth. 

Accordingly,  after  Gerlach  had  laid 
his  beloved  wife  to  rest  and  left  the 
management  of  his  estate  to  a  trust- 
worthy steward,  he  laid  aside  his  costly 
garments.  A  close-fitting  hair-shirt  and, 
over  this,  a  coat  of  mail,  made  of  iron 
rings,  were  put  on  in  their  stead.  He 
then  donned  a  pilgrim's  cloak  which,  in 
order  to  hide  his  instruments  of  penance, 
he  girded  closely  with  a  leathern  belt.  A 
worn-out  mantle,  shabby  head-covering 
and  pilgrim's  staff  completed  the  outfit 
of  the  holy  penitent.  Bidding  those  of 
his  relatives  and  friends,  whom  he 
chanced  to  meet,  a  long  farewell,  he  set 
out  on  foot  for  the  Holy  City. 

On  the  way  thither  he  visited  the 
shrines  of  the  Saints  venerated  in  cities 
through  which  he  passed.  Great,  indeed, 
must  have  been  the  hardships  connected 
with  such  a  journey  over  rough  roads,  hills 
and  mountains  !  Even  on  horse- back  this 
pilgrimage  would  have  been  fraught  with 
the  greatest  fatigue  and  hardships.  Un- 
mindful, however,  of  sufferings,  Ger- 
lach sought  to  make  the  journey  to  Rome 
as  difficult  as  possible.  He  wore  no 
shoes  and  limited  his  food  to  that 
which  was  absolutely  necessary.  Who 
can  estimate  the  privations  connected 
with  a  journey  of  this  kind,  especially 
for  a  man  like  Gerlach  ?  For,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  accordance  with  his 
noble  rank,  amid  all  the  comforts  wealth 
could  afford.  True,  he  had  often  in 
life  undergone  great  hardships,  but,  not 
from  a  love  of  God.  His  love  of  ad- 
venture had  made  them  easy.  Never 
had  he  experienced  the  pangs  of  hunger 
or  pinching  cold,  against  which  poverty 
is  unable  to  protect  itself.  Long  and 
difficult  was  this  pilgrimage,  especially 
the  portion  of  it  which  led  over  the 
Alps. 

What  a  joy  it  must  have  been,  then, 
for  Gerlach  as  he  at  length  beheld,  after 
many  months  of  wearisome  travelling,  the 
lofty  spires  of  Rome  looming  up  in  the 


distance  !  What  spiritual  delight  and 
encouragement  to  know  that  from  this 
sacred  spot  thousands  of  martyrs  and 
confessors  had  taken  their  flight  to 
Heaven  !  Rome's  soil  had  drunk  the 
blood  of  the  early  Christians  and  given 
life  to  that  mystical  tree  whose  branches 
envelop  the  earth.  The  heart  of  Chris- 
tendom had  finally  been  reached! — Here, 
from  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  he  hoped  to 
obtain  the  coveted  permission  of  enter- 
ing upon  a  life  of  severe  penance  and 
Christian  charity. 

^  Upon  his  arrival,  Gerlach  at  once  be- 
took himself  to  the  Vatican  and  petitioned 
for  an  audience  with  His  Holiness,  Pope 
Eugene  III.  His  rank  and  mission 
gained  him  admittance  to  the  Pope  with- 
out much  delay.  The  latter,  recogniz- 
ing the  deep  religious  spirit  of  the  pilgrim, 
received  him  with  the  greatest  kindness. 
The  Holy  Father  even  condescended  to 
hear  his  confession  and,  having  heard  it, 
he  gave  Gerlach  absolution  from  his  sins 
and  a  penance.*  But  no  penance  seemed 
sufficiently  great  to  the  humble  Gerlach. 
Finally,  in  accordance  with  the  contrite 
and  willing  spirit  of  the  pilgrim,  the  Pope 
imposed  a  very  severe  penance  upon 
him — Gerlach  was  to  go  to  the  Holy 
Land  and  there  spend  seven  years  in  the 
service  of  the  poor  and  sick  in  some 
hospital. 

With  the  greatest  delight  did  he  enter 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  this  heaven-im- 
posed satisfaction  for  his  sins.  To  be 
able  to  serve  Christ,  our  Lord,  in  the 
poor  and  sick,  especially  in  that  land 
where  He  had  died  on  the  Cross  for  the 
sins  of  mankind, — was  to  his  mind  an 
inestimable  grace.  Having,  therefore, 
learned  the  will  of  God  for  the  next 
seven  years,  from  His  Vicar  on  earth, 
Gerlach  lost  no  time  in  carrying  it  into 
execution.  As  soon  as  practicable  he  set 
out  with  joyous  heart  for  the  Holy 
Land.  What  a  pleasing  sight  the  soul 
of  this  penitent  must  have  become  to  the 
eyes  of  God.  What  an  object  of  deb'ght 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  !  Only  a 
short  time  ago  his  soul  was  still  dark  and 
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hideous,  reflecting  none  of  the  super- 
natural light  which  God  shed  upon  it. 
But,  as  a  piece  of  worthless  carbon  is 
changed  by  the  physical  and  chemical 
power  of  nature  into  a  precious  diamond, 
so  Gerlach' s  soul,  by  the  wonderful 
powers  of  divine  grace  and  his  own  free 
will,  has  been  changed  into  a  jewel,  des- 
tined one  day  to  adorn  the  crown  of  our 
Holy  Mother  Church.  But  his  soul  was 
still  a  diamond  in  the  rough  and  had  to 
be  subjected  to  the  file  of  penance  and 
self-denial. 

Shortly  after  his  audience  with  the 
Pope  Eugene  III.,  Gerlach  left  Rome 
for  Jerusalem,  where  he  arrived  about  a 
month  later.  At  this  time,  about  the 
year  1147,  the  greater  portion  of  Pales- 
tine was  under  Christian  sway.  In  the 
year  1099  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  had  taken 
possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  deposed 
its  Turkish  Governor.  His  brother, 
Baldwin  I.,  in  the  following  year  estab- 
lished the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which 
comprised  the  whole  of  Palestine.  More- 
over, Antioch  and  Tripolis  were  also 
governed  by  Christian  rulers.  Edessa,it  is 
true,  had,  only  a  few  years  before,  been 
reconquered  by  the  Turks,  and  30,000 
Christians  slain,  still,  the  power  obtained 
by  the  Christians  during  the  First  Crusade 
in  Jerusalem  and  vicinity,  was  still  in 
their  possession. 

It  was,  consequently,  a  source  of  ex- 
ceeding pleasure  to  Gerlach  to  find  the 
scenes  of  Christ's  earthly  pilgrimage  in  the 
hands  of  those  possessing  the  same  Faith  as 
himself.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  first  visited 
all  the  holy  places  made  memorable  by 
the  passion  and  death  of  our  Saviour. 
What  must  have  been  this  holy  pilgrim's 
sentiments  upon  entering  the  Garden  of 
Olives, — the  Hall  of  the  Last  Supper,  or, 
when  making  the  Holy  Way  of  the  Cross 
on  the  very  road  which  drank  up  his  Sav- 
iour' s  most  Precious  Blood.  If  our 
heart  thrills  with  emotion  while  treading 
the  ground  where  some  great  battle  has 
been  fought,  how  much  more  must  the 
sight  and  touch  of  the  land  made 
sacred  by  the  passion  and  death  of  the 


Son  of  God,  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  heart  of  the  pious  be- 
liever !  The  Holy  Places  were  like  an 
eloquent  sermon,  and  seemed  to  exhort 
him  to  penance  and  prayer.  They 
vividly  recalled  the  consoling  truths  of 
the  Incarnation  and  appealed  to  his 
deepest  gratitude  and  love.  They  in- 
spired him  with  the  hope  that  his  sins 
had  been  forgiven,  and  encouraged  him 
to  enter  upon  a  life  of  virtue. 

Having,  with  great  reverence  and  con- 
solation, visited  the  Holy  Places  in  and 
about  Jerusalem,  Gerlach  next  directed 
his  steps  to  a  Catholic  Hospital  for  the 
sick.  There  were  at  this  time  many  in- 
stitutions of  the  kind  in  the  Holy  City. 
Pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  were  no  lon- 
ger abused  by  the  insolent  Turks  as  in 
former  years.  Owing  to  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  the  Crusaders,  Catholic  insti- 
tutions and  hospitals  for  the  harboring  of 
sick  pilgrims  might  be  seen  in  all  parts  of 
the  city.  Among  others  was  the  large 
institution  in  charge  of  the  Brothers  of 
the  Hospital.  Their  hospital  had  been 
founded  in  the  year  1128  by  Gerlach's 
countrymen  for  the  benefit  of  poor  and 
sick  pilgrims.  Hence,  what  was  more  nat- 
ural than  that  he  should  apply  for  em- 
ployment among  these  noble  and  self- 
sacrificing  *  'Servants  of  their  Masters, 
the  sick?"  However,  upon  his  pre- 
senting himself,  the  good  Brothers  soon 
discovered  that  Gerlach's  shabby  clothes 
ill  suited  him.  The  noble  bearing  and 
polite  manner  of  Gerlach.  showed  him 
to  be  a  man  of  rank  and  ability.  Gladly 
would  the  Brothers  accept  the  applicant's 
services,  but,  what  suitable  employment 
could  they  offer  a  man  of  his  posi- 
tion ?  They,  accordingly,  proposed 
one  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  respon- 
sible offices  that  could  be  entrusted  to 
a  man  of  Gerlach's  capabilities.  But,  to 
their  astonishment,  they  learned  from  Ger- 
lach's own  lips  that  he  would  accept  none 
but  the  most  menial  position  in  the  Hos- 
pital, that  he  sought  not  honors  and  dis- 
tinctions, but  wished,  as  our  Blessed 
Lord  had  done  in  Nazareth,  to  ^pend  as 
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hidden  a  life  as  possible  in  the  service  of  others,  he  daily  practised  the  greatest  aus- 
God  and  his  neighbor.     Nothing  would  terity  in  his  own  regard.     The  nourish- 
satisfy  his  humility  and  his  noble  aspira-  ment  he  allowed  himself  was  scanty  and 
tions  save  the  humble  occupation  of  tend-  of  the  poorest  kind.    He  chastised  his 
ing  the  cattle  and  swine  belonging  to  the  body  as  if  it  were  a  stubborn  beast  of 
Hospital      The  good  Brothers   finally  burden.     Indeed,  his  life  seemed  to  be 
accepted  Gerlach' s  services  in  this  menial  a  holocaust  offered  on  the  altar  of  prayer 
capacity.       What    sublime    humility  !  and   mortification.      By  means  of  his 
Gerlach,  a  man  of  distinguished  rank  and  severe    penances    he    obtained  God's 
great  wealth,  a  man  whose  name  was  favor,  and  drew  down  upon  himself  and 
mentioned  with  the  greatest  respect,  be-  others  abundant  grace.    Whilst  watching 
comes,  of  his  own  free  will,  a  swineherd!  the  cattle  or  sheep,  on  the  neighboring 
The  allurements  and  glitter  of  worldly  hillsides,  he  was  wont  to  pray  from  morn 
honors,  pleasures  and  goods  no  longer  till  night.    Evenings,  and  several  hours 
led  him  astray,  for,  he  had  once  for  all  of  the  night,  were  employed  in  the  ser- 
abandoned  the  world  and  its  pomp.     It  vice  of  the  sick.    Thus  he  divided  his 
was  during  Gerlach' s  stay  in  Jerusalem  time  between  prayer,  work  and  suffering, 
that  a  German  army  of  Crusaders  under  One  day  as  Gerlach  was  thus  acting  as 
the  Emperor  Conrad  III.,  after  sustaining  shepherd,  he  accidentally  stepped  on  a 
heavy  losses  by  treachery  in  the  defiles  sharp  thorn.    The  wound  was  exceed- 
of  Iconium,  arrived  in  the  Holy  Land,  ingly  painful  and  slow  in  healing.  But 
What  a  surprise  it  must  have  been  to  Gerlach  did  not  allow  the  acute  pain  it 
these,  his  former   companions-in-arms,  caused  to  keep  him  from  his  usual  oc- 
to  see  the  valiant  and  successful  Knight  cupation.     On  alluding  to  the  wound, 
Gerlach  clad  in  shabby  garments  and  fol-  he  would  refer  to  it  as  a  special  favor  ot 
lowing  the  vocation  of  an  ordinary  farm-  Divine  Providence.      "For,"  said  he, 
hand  !   Gladly  would  they  have  received  "it  was  with  this  same  foot  that  I,  when 
him  into  their  ranks,  conferred  upon  him  a  boy,  in  my  base  ingratitude  and  hot- 
the  highest   military  distinctions,    and  headedness,  kicked  my  beloved  mother, 
fought  under  his  leadership.  ^*ut,  Ger-  What  kindness  of  Almighty  God  to  have, 
lach    cared    not  for   human    honors,  like  a  good  parent,  thus  punished  me  for 
His  conversion   had  been  sincere  and  my  sins  against  the  Fourth  Command- 
thorough.     To  be  despised  for  Christ's  ment  !    Should  I  not  gladly  bear  this 
sake,  and  forgotten,  was  the  one  distinc-  little  pain  in  atonement  for  that  ungrate- 
tion  he  sought.     From  a  spirit  of  pen-  ful  act,  and  for  having  so  often  abandoned 
ance  he  would,  henceforth,  shun  what-  the  path  of  duty,  whilst  Jesus  my  Sav- 
ever  the  worldly-minded  love  and  desire,  iour  and  Lord  suffered  his  feet  to  be 
and  seek  what  they  despise  and  abhor,  cruelly  pierced  out  of  love  for  me!" 
Enlightened  by  divine  grace,  he  clearly  Thus  in  holy  contemplation,  penance  and 
saw  that  everything  in  this  world  is  to  be  deeds  of  charity  passed  the  blessed  years 
valued  only  in  proportion  to  its  useful-  of  atonement  which  Gerlach  spent  in  the 
ness  in  serving  us  to  attain  Heaven,  the  Holy  Land  !    A  glance  towards  Calvary 
glorious  end  for  which  we  have  been  and  the  thought  of  the  heartrending  scene 
created.  which  was  enacted  there  eleven  centuries 
His  menial  services  around  the  Hos-  previous,  made  every  trial  easy  and  light- 
pital,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Gerlach' s  ened  every  burden, 
spirit  of  penance  and  mortification.    His  When  the  seven  years'  penance,  im- 
deep  contrition  and  love  of  God  prompted  posed  by  His  Holiness,  Pope  Eugene  III. , 
him  to  do  far  more  than  the  penance  im-  had  been  accomplished,  Gerlach, after  due 
posed  by  His  Holiness,   Eugene    III.  deliberation  and  prayer,  decided  to  re- 
Though   Gerlach   was  all   kindness  to   turn  to  his  native  land.    Gladly  would  he 
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have  remained  in  Palestine  and  there, 
amid  the  sacred  scenes  of  our  Lord's 
earthly  pilgrimage,  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  prayer  and  holy  contemplation. 
Such  a  life  would  have  been  more  in  accor- 
dance with  his  natural  inclinations.  For, 
he  lived  and  labored  for  his  Creator  alone, 
and  surely  no  country  on  earth  is  more 
calculated  to  elevate  one's  thoughts 
and  desires  heavenward,  than  the  one 
which  witnessed  the  divine  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation.  However,  the  convic- 
tion that  he  could  promote  God's  glory 
most,  in  the  place  where  he  had  offended 
against  it  by  a  life  of  sin,  grew  stronger 
in  Gerlach' s  mind  from  day  to  day. 

The  scene  of  a  sinful  career  should 
become,  with  God's  grace,  the  scene  of 
a  life  of  penance  and  prayer.  Those  who 
had  been  scandalized  by  his  proud,  arro- 
gant and  irreligious  spirit,  should  be  edi- 
fied by  an  humble,  unassuming  and  con- 
scientious life.  His  vassals  and  servants, 
whom  he  had  often  treated  with  harsh- 
ness and  contempt,  should  henceforth 
experience  at  his  hand  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  Christian  charity.  Due  repara- 
tion, even  to  the  last  farthing,  should 
be  made  where  wrong  had  been  com- 
mitted. Gerlach  wished,  moreover, 
if  it  were  God's  will,  to  distinguish  him- 
self as  a  Knight  of  Christ  in  the  coun- 
try of  his  birth,  where,  as  an  Imperial 
Knight,  he  had  been  guilty  of  so  many 
excesses. 

Imbued  with  this  noble  spirit,  Ger- 
lach took  leave  of  the  holy  places  in  and 
about  Jerusalem,  and  went  to  Rome  in 
order  to  propose  his  plan  to  the  Pope, 
for,  he  well  knew  that  man  is  the  poorest 
judge  in  matters  concerning  his  own 
spiritual  welfare,  and  that  an  humble  and 
submissive  spirit  in  regard  to  God's  Holy 
Will  must  form  the  basis  of  every  action. 
Fully  convinced  that  Christian  obedience 
is  the  queen  among  the  virtues,  Gerlach 
wished  to  learn  the  will  of  God  from  His 
Vicar  on  earth  and  then  to  carry  it  into 
effect. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Rome,  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  Vatican  and,  throwing 


himself  at  the  feet  of  Hadrian  IV.,  who, 
during  his  stay  in  Palestine,  had  succeed- 
ed Eugene  III.,  begged  His  Holiness  to 
determine  a  mode  of  life  for  him,  which 
he  might  follow  to  God's  greater  glory. 
The  Pope  thereupon  proposed  that  he 
enter  one  of  the  Congregations  or  Reli- 
gious Orders,  which,  at  that  time,  were 
doing  so  much  good  in  the  Church.  But 
the  rules  of  the  various  Orders  and  Con- 
gregations, thought  Gerlach,  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  path  of  perfection 
which  Almighty  God  wished  him  to  fo  - 
low;  for,  replied  the  holy  pilgrim,  "I 
have  solemnly  vowed  never  to  mount  a 
horse,  always,  throughout  life,  to  wear  a 
hair-shirt,  to  abstain  from  meat  and  in- 
toxicating drinks  and  daily  to  observe  a 
strict  fast.  However,  my  will  is  en- 
tirely subject  to  that  of  your  Holiness, 
in  whom  I  acknowledge  Almighty  God's 
representative,  and  I  am  ready  to  adopt 
that  manner  of  life  which  is  made  known 
to  me." 

Upon  hearing  these  edifying  and  self- 
sacrificing  words,  the  Holy  Father, 
enlightened  by  Heaven,  bade  him  re- 
turn to  his  native  land,  and  there  to 
devote  the  income  of  his  manorial 
possessions  to  charitable  purposes. 

The  Pope,  thereupon,  had  his  counsel 
as  to  the  plan  of  life  Gerlach  was  to  adopt 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an  Apostolic 
Brief  and  handed  it,  with  his  blessing, 
to  the  holy  penitent.  Great,  indeed, 
was  Gerlach' s  gratitude  for  this  apostolic 
favor.  His  desire  to  lead  a  retired  life 
of  penance  and  charitable  deeds,  where 
he  had  so  often  offended  his  Creator,  had 
been  ratified  by  Christ's  Vicar.  Full  of 
spiritual  consolation  he  took  leave  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Apostles  and  returned  to 
Houthem,  the  village  of  his  birth.  Hav- 
ing had  his  path  marked  out  to  him  by 
God's  representative  in  spiritual  matters, 
he  could  be  certain  that  every  step  he  ad- 
vanced on  it  would  bring  him  nearer  the 
object  of  his  love — nearer  his  heavenly 
goal,  for,  "  the  path  of  the  just,  as  a 
shining  light,  goeth  forwards  and  in 
creaseth  even  to  perfect  day. ' ' 
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TO  MY  QUEEN  OF  MAY. 


By  Francis  IV.  Grey. 
OFT  as  the  light  of  Paschal  moon, 


i    Shining  on  rippling  southern  seas  ; 
Or  music  of  the  summer  breeze, 
That  stirs  the  sleeping  woods  at  noon  : 
Sweet  as  some  loved  familiar  strain, 
That  moves  the  weary  heart  to  tears, 
Welcome,  as  after  many  years 
Of  wandering,  is  our  home  again  : 
So  is  Thy  beauty,  Queen  most  fair  ! 
Sounds  to  the  music  of  Thy  name, 
Whose  praise  let  every  voice  proclaim, 
Whose  glories  every  tongue  declare. 

Dearer  than  all  the  world  hath  best, 
More  dear  than  any  words  can  say, 
To  Thee  in  every  need  I  pray, 
Sweet  comforter  of  souls  distrest ; 
What  time  my  foes  assail,  to  Thee, 
Mother  and  Queen,  I  lift  mine  eyes, 
To  Thee  my  voice,  my  cry  shall  rise, 
For  Thou  wilt  help,  wilt  succor  me  ; 
In  ev'  ry  hour  of  pain  or  woe, 
Mother  of  Pity,  be  Thou  near, 
To  banish  ev'ry  doubt  and  fear  ; 
That  all  Thy  sweetness  I  may  know. 

Yea,  fairer  than  the  Paschal  moon, 
Shining  on  rippling  southern  seas  ; 
And  soft  as  is  the  whispering  breeze 
That  stirs  the  sleeping  woods  at  noon  ; 
Sweet  as  are  Vesper-hymns,  that  rise 
From  convent  choirs  to  God  in  heaven, 
Or  distant  chiming  bells  at  even, 
Telling  of  peace  beyond  the  skies  : — 
Oh  Queen  !  Thy  beauty  is  to  me, 
Thy  Blessed  Name  more  soft,  more  sweet  : 
Behold  Thy  servant  at  Thy  feet, 
To  give  himself,  his  all,  to  Thee. 
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THE  KEY  WEST  CONVENT-HOSPITAL. 


By  L.  S.  Flintham. 


FORMING  the  extreme  southern 
boundary  of  the  United  States, 
just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  situated  the  island  of  Key 
West.  Out  of  the  depths  of  the  ocean's 
bed  the  busy  coral  has  thrown  up  this 
firm  foundation,  seven  miles  in  length, 
upon  whose  now  fertile  soil  the  palmetto 
and  the  orange  rear  their  graceful  heads. 


Protecting  it  is  Fort  Taylor,  a  case- 
mated  fortification,  whilst  the  city  holds 
within  its  limits  one  of  the  two  light- 
houses which  the  island  boasts.  Key 
West  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  by  reason  of 
its  proximity  to  the  Gulf,  is  an  important 
naval  station,  and  figured  prominently  as 
such  during  the  recent  war. 

But  it  is  not  amongst  its  busy  indus- 


CON VENT  OF  MARY  IMMACULATE,   KEY  WEST,  FLORIDA. 


On  the  island  is  built  its  namesake 
city — a  city  unique  in  its  geographical 
position,  being  the  most  southern  in  the 
country — unique  in  its  industries,  since 
it  is  the  largest  cigar  manufacturing  city 
in  the  Union,  and  its  sponge  fisheries  the 
most  important.  Regarding  that  pecu- 
liar industry  known  as  "wrecking," 
there  is  still  remembered  the  exclamation 
of  the  early  inhabitants,  who  were  wont 
to  cry  out  when  some  unfortunate  vessel 
foundered  on  the  treacherous  rocks  near 
by,  "  God  is  good  to  us.  He  has  sent 
us  a  wreck!" 


tries,  the  noisy  bustle  of  commerce,  that 
our  footsteps  fain  would  linger,  but  out 
of  the  reach  of  their  stir  and  strife  we 
find  our  way  to  a  certain  picturesque 
building,  rising  gracefully  above  a  pro- 
fusion of  palmetto,  pawpaw,  fig  and  al- 
mond trees.  Here,  too,  grow  the  date 
palm,  the  sappodilla  and  the  tamarind, 
mingling  their  foliage  with  that  of  the 
lime  and  orange. 

Such  is  the  Convent  of  Mary  Immacu- 
late, presided  over  by  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  and  many  of 
our  "  boys  in  blue"  have  the  pictures  of 
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The  Key  West  Convent-Hospital. 


REV.   F.   HOMORAT,  O.M.I. 


both  sisters  and  convent  enshrined  in 
their  hearts  forever. 

It  is  well  known,  for  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Names  were  among  the  first  of 
many  noble  patriots  to  give  their  all  to 
their  country,  offering  their  convent  and 
their  services  at  the  earliest  rumors  of 
the  impending  conflict  for  the  needs  of 
the  sick  and  wounded. 

Is  it  not  natural  then  to  ask  :  "  Who 
are  these  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  ? 
Whence  came  they?"  Their  history 
is  full  of  interest,  and  carries  us  away 
from  the  balmy  southland  to  a  region  of 
snow  and  ice — our  northern  neighbor, 
Canada. 

Eulalia  Durocher,  the  woman  destined 
by  God  to  herald  far  and  wide  His  holy 
name,  was  a  maid  of  noble  family.  St. 
Antoine,  on  the  River  Chambly,  was 
the  place  of  her  birth,  and  October  6, 
1 8 1 1 ,  the  date. 

Angels  must  have  whispered  holy  coun- 
sels fresh  from  heaven  in  the  ears  of  the 
feeble  babe,  for  from  her  early  childhood 
the  sweet  Eulalia  determined  to  conse- 
crate her  life  to  God,  nor  could  appa- 
rently insurmountable  obstacles  dissuade 
her  from  her  plans. 


Though  the  destiny  of  the  New  World 
had  long  since  been  entrusted  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  the  wounds  of 
defeat  nearly  healed,  yet  the  old  Cana- 
dian settlers  looked  with  sad  foreboding 
on  the  encroachments  of  the  stranger, 
and  the  unhappy  influence  of  a  new  reli- 
gion in  their  well-beloved  land. 

Montreal's  second  Bishop,  Mgr. 
Bourget,  was  a  political,  social  and  reli- 
gious power,  and  realizing  clearly  the 
needs  of  his  diocese,  he  set  himself  the 
task  of  supplying  to  his  rapidly  increasing 
flock  a  more  extended  religious  education 
than  they  had  as  yet  enjoyed. 

The  Oblate  Fathers,  who  have  ever 
labored  so  zealously  in  Canada  for  the 
cause  of  education,  were  with  him  heart 
and  hand,  and  Mile.  Durocher  proved 
one  of  the  means  towards  the  end  they 
had  in  view. 

A  proposal  to  bring  to  this  country 
members  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  and  Mary 
from  France,  and  to  have  Mile.  Duro- 
cher join  them,  not  proving  feasible, 
Father  Telmont,  O.  M.I.,  her  spiritual 
director,  set  about  forming  a  new  reli- 
gious community,  which  should  devote 
itself  to  the  better  education  of  youth. 

On  November  i,  1843,  in  a  small 
house  at  Longueil,  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  opposite  Montreal,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  Bishop  Bourget,  the  Congregation 
of  the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary  saw 
its  beginning.  Its  first  members  were 
Miles.  Durocher,  Dufresne,  and  Cere. 
Father  Homorat,  O.  M.I.,  acted  as  Supe- 
rior, and  Father  Allard  as  Novice  Master. 
After  a  year's  probation,  the  postulants 
pronounced  their  vows,  Mile.  Durocher, 
under  the  name  of  Sister  M.  Rose,  being 
appointed  superioress  and  mistress  of 
novices. 

The  lives  of  these  gentle  women  were 
truly  noble.  Bound  together  by  angel 
sympathies,  they  faced  poverty  and  hard- 
ship with  such  undaunted  courage  that 
others,  inspired  by  their  holy  example, 
speedily  joined  them. 

For  only  five  years  was  Mother  Rose 
spared  to  her   little  community.  God 
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judged  her  ripe  for  heaven,  and  re- 
moved her  from  the  earth.  But  in  that 
brief  space  a  life  work  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

That  the  zealous,  generous  spirit  ot 
the  foundress  had  been  imbibed  by  each 
of  her  spiritual  children,  is  evidenced  by 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  Congregation. 
Not  only  in  the  two  Canadas  have  Sis- 
ters of  the  Holy  Names  planted  their 
standard.  They  have  braved  Manitoba's 
icy  clime,  and  crossing  the  border  have 
penetrated  to  the  extreme  west  and 
south  of  the  great  United  States. 

Like  a  chain  of  forts  guarding  the  in- 
terests of  Jesus  and  Mary,  their  houses 
extend  from  Southern  California  to  the 
northern  part  of  Oregon  and  different 
cities  of  New  York  to  Michigan. 

Though  the  Christian  education  of 
poor  children  has  ever  been  the  chief 
care  of  these  religious,  yet  in  order  to 
provide  the  means  necessary  to  carry  on 
their  work,  from  the  beginning  they 
have  directed  academies,  teaching  the 
higher  branches  and  instilling  that  cul- 
tured grace  found  only  in  the  "convent 
girl.- 

In  i860  the  Mother-House  was  trans- 


ferred to  Hochelaga,  a  suburb  of  Mont- 
real. In  1877  the  Congregation  received 
the  approval  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to-day 
numbers  more  than  a  thousand  members 
and  counts  its  years  by  the  number  of 
its  missions,  the  fiftieth  being  opened  just 
in  time  to  round  out  its  golden  crown  of 
jubilee. 

But  it  is  to  Ponce  de  Leon's  "  land  ot 
flowers"  that  we  turn  to  find  the  mis- 
sion in  which  we  are  most  interested. 
Urged  by  the  pleadings  of  Mgr.  Verot, 
Bishop  of  Savannah,  and  Father  Allard, 
a  Canadian  by  birth,  but  at  that  time 
pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea,  Key 
West,  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  wil- 
lingly responded  to  a  call  that  promised  a 
fruitful  yield  for  their  labors. 

A  community  of  five  Sisters,  aglow  with 
true  apostolic  zeal,  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  Key  West.  The  house  destined 
for  them  had  served  as  a  barracks  for  sol- 
diers during  the  Civil  War,  which  had 
recently  closed.  After  the  departure  of 
the  soldiers  it  had  been  frequented  by 
goats,  with  which  Key  West  at  that  time 
abounded. 

So  energetic  were  the  nuns,  however, 
that,  with  the  aid  of  quickly-acquired 
friends,  the  house  was  soon  made  habit- 
able, and  in  November  (they  had  arrived 
in  October),  the  Sisters  were  able  to  open 
classes. 

In  the  first  year  of  Southern  life  we 
find  recorded  new  confraternities  formed 
among  the  convent  girls,  such  as  the 
Children  of  Mary,  the  Society  ot  the 
Holy  Angels,  the  Infant  Jesus  Society, 
and  others.  Numerous  conversions  were 
also  wrought,  and  among  the  Cuban 
population, in  particular,  the  Sisters  found 
much  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  piety. 
Many  of  these  people  had  flocked  to 
Key  West,  seeking  there  the  living 
which  the  troubled  times  at  home  pre- 
vented them  obtaining.  Promptly  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  their  needs,  the  nuns 
made  a  study  of  the  Spanish  language, 
with  such  success  that  soon  a  school  was 
opened  for  the  Cuban  children. 

An  early  blow  to  the  Sisters  was  the 
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death  of  Sister  M.  Angelique,  who  suc- 
cumbed to  the  dread  disease,  consump- 
tion. She  had  one  month  before  taken 
her  vows  in  the  presence  of  many  peo- 
ple who  witnessed  such  a  ceremony  for 
the  first  time.  The  young  nun  had 
brought  about  the  conversion  of  several 
of  her  pupils,  and  on  her  deathbed 
secured  a  promise  from  the  physician  who 
attended  her  that  he  would  study  Cath- 
olic dogma.  The  happy  result  was  his 
admission  into  the  true  fold. 

Another  trial  was   in  store  for  the 


to  him  who  had  so  often  administered  them 
toothers.  Despairing  of  any  priest  arriving 
for  the  burial,  the  Sisters,  with  the  aid  of 
some  pious  Catholics,  bore  his  body  to 
the  grave,  where,  after  chanting  the 
prayers  for  the  dead,  they  laid  him  down 
to  rest. 

Father  McDonald  was  succeeded  by 
Father  Enciso,  who  likewise  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  plague,  but  two  brother 
priests  consoled  him  in  his  last  hours, 
one  of  whom  also  gave  up  his  life  a  few 
days  after  his  landing.    Some  of  the 
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struggling  community.  Yellow  fever, 
that  scourge  of  the  tropics,  laid  his  poi- 
sonous hand  upon  the  people  of  Key 
West,  and  the  good  pastor,  Father  Al- 
lard,  being  absent  on  a  visit  to  Canada, 
Father  McDonald,  the  only  remaining 
priest,  was  left  alone  to  minister  to  the 
afflicted  congregation. 

Very  soon  he,  too,  succumbed  to  the 
terrible  scourge,  and  medical  aid  proved 
powerless.  Then  was  enacted  a  strange 
and  touching  scene — two  Sisters  assisting 
at  that  holy  deathbed,  with  no  priest  in 
reach  to  give  the  consolations  of  religion 


Sisters  contracted  the  disease,  but  hap- 
pily all  were  spared. 

Notable  among  the  conversions 
wrought  at  this  time  was  that  of  Major- 
General  T.  W.  Sherman,  a  relative  of 
the  great  commander-in-chief.  Himself 
and  wife,  together  with  their  little  son, 
received  the  waters  of  baptism  in  the 
pretty  convent  chapel,  and  as  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  for  the  tender  interest 
of  the  nuns  he  presented  the  latter  with 
his  carriage  and  the  span  of  handsome 
horses  he  so  fondly  loved. 

Early  in  1872  another  dread  disease, 
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smallpox,  visited  the  island  and  the  city  improvements.  Within,  the  accommoda- 

of  Key  West.    The  schools  were  de-  tions  are  complete,  embracing  a  series  of 

serted.    The  condition  of  the  victims  attractive  class  rooms,  music  and  drawing 

became  appalling.    A  pest  house   was  rooms, and  all  the  accessories  of  a  modern 

built  on  an  isolated  part  of  the  island,  academy,  where  there  is  imparted  a  thor- 

and  again  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  ough,  practical,  yet  polished  education, 

showed   themselves  angels    of  mercy.  Every  year  young  ladies  are  graduated  from 

The  tender  of  their  services  was  grate-  the  institution,  though  among  these  are 

fully  accepted  by  the  city  authorities,  and  seldom  found  the  dark-eyed  signoritas  of 

bravely  three  of  the  community,  Sisters  Cuba,  who  predominate  in  the  lower 

M.  Octavia,  Monica  and  Maurice,  ex-  classes.  To  these, hymeneal  engagements 

iled  themselves  from  their  convent  home  offer  more  attractions  as  they  get  up  in 

and  entered  with  zeal  on  their  self-im-  their  teens,  than  the  duller  pursuits  of 

posed  task.  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  patients  were  largely  negroes,  who      On  the  evening  of  February  15,  1898, 

were  rendered  most  loathsome  by  the  the    Commencement    exercises   of  the 

horrible  malady.    The  Sisters*  devotion  pupils  of  this  academy  were  in  progress  at 

secured  the  result  for  which  they  contin-  the  San   Carlos   Opera   House.  Miss 

ually  prayed,  for  not  one  of  the  many  Sybil  Curry,  the  daughter  of  a  well-known 

who  died  in  that  hospital  but  received  Protestant  gentleman  of  Key  West,  was 

the  consolations  of  religion  ere  he  en-  the  graduate  of  the  evening.    In  the 

tered   into   eternity.      The    attending  midst  of  the  charming  drama,  which  was 

physician  spoke  eloquently  of  the  Sisters'  a  feature  of  the  programme,  a  loud  crash 

unfailing  kindness,  and,  won  by  the  ex-  as  of  a  gallery  giving  way  suddenly  threw 

ample  before  him,  he  himself  sought  in-  the  audience  into  confusion.    Their  fear 

struction  and  admission  into  the  bosom  was  quelled,  however,  when  all  were  as- 

of  the  Church.  sured  that  no  accident  had  happened 

/    Nor  did  their  self-abnegation  fail  to  to  the  hall.     The  next  morning  the 

make  an  impression  upon  the  hearts  of  whole  city  knew,  as  all  the  world  knew, 

the  more  bigoted  people  of  the  place,  the  meaning  of  that  sudden  sound.  It 

They  declared  their  prejudices  against  was  the  explosion  of  the  Maine  ! 
the  Catholic  faith  entirely  eradicated,       Excitement  ran  high  in    Key  West, 

since  that  religion  alone  could  inspire  Rumors  of  war  were  carried  from  lip  to 

such  perfect  sacrifice.  lip,  reaching  at  length  the  portals  of  the 

The  scourge  ended,  the  Sisters  turned  peaceful  convent, 
their  attention  to  their  schools,  which       Then  arose  the  question  :    "  Ought 

now  grew  and  flourished  to  such  an  ex-  we,  in  case  of  actual  hostilities,  to  orTer 

tent    that   larger   accommodations    for  our  houses  for  hospitals?  Apart  from  the 

teachers  and  pupils  became  necessary,  spiritual  consolation  we  might  procure 

The  old  building  was  sold,  and  a  larger  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  would  it  not 

piece  of  ground  was  purchased,  upon  be  for  the  greater  honor  of  religion  that 

which  the  initial  portion  of  the  present  we  remain  firm  at  our  posts?  " 
convent  was  erected.     Entertainments,       In  the  light  of  past  events  we  need  not 

fairs,  etc.,  given  by  the  Sisters,  helped  to  wonder  at  the  answer  to  that  question, 

swell  the  needful  funds  ;   most  of  the  They  who  had  dared  the   ravages  of 

ground  was  cleared  by  the  patient  lay  small  pox  and    yellow   fever  were  not 

Sisters,  nor  did  Mother  Theresa  herself  likely  to  turn  their  backs  upon  their  suf- 

scorn  to  handle  rake  and  spade.  tering  brothers  about  to  face  death  at 

Thus  began  the  convent  of  Mary  Im-  the  call  of  country, 
maculate,  the  beauty  of  which  has  from       One  morning,  shortly  before  the  formal 

time  to  time  been  enhanced  by  subsequent  declaration  of  war,  the  Superior  of  the 
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convent  called  on  the  commander  of  the 
Naval  Station,  and  on  being  asked  what 
service  the  latter  could  render  her,  replied 
that  she  sought  no  favors,  but  had  come 
to  offer  the  service  of  herself  and  her  Sis- 
ters in  the  event  of  actual  hostilities. 
Their  convent,  on  account  of  its  loca- 
tion, would  be  most  desirable  as  a  hospi- 
tal, and  this,  and  their  two  schools,  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  generous  offer  was 
promptly  accepted  with  cor- 
dial expressions  of  gratitude, 
as  the  following  letters  will 
testify : 

Letter  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  squadron,  W. 
T.  Sampson,  to  J  as.  M.  For- 
syth, Commander  of  the 
Naval  Station  at  Key  West. 

U.    S.    Flagship,    "  New 
York," 

off  Key  West,  Fla., 

April  7,  1898, 

Sir  : — 1.  Acknowledging 
your  letter  of  the  5th  instant, 
stating  that  the  Lady  Superior 
in  charge  of  the  schools  of  the 
"  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names, 
Convent  of  Mary  the  Immacu- 
late,'1  at  Key  West,  has  called 
on  you,  and  offered,  in  case 
of  war,  to  place  the  convent 
and  two  school  buildings  of 
the  Order  at  the  disposition 
of  the  naval  authorities  for 
hospital  purposes,  and  that 
the  Sisters  tender  their  per- 
sonal services  as  nurses. 

2.  I  cordially  agree  with 
your  opinion  expressed,  that 
this  is  a  most  generous  and 
patriotic  tender,  and  beg  that  you  will 
make  known  to  the  Lady  Superior,  and 
to  the  Sisters,  my  appreciation  of  their 
offer,  and  acceptance  in  case  it  becomes 
necessary. 

Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)        W.  T.  Sampson, 


U.  S.  Naval  Force,  North  Atlantic 
Station. 

Letter  of  Commander  Forsyth  to  Sr. 
M.  Florentine,  Superior  : 

Commandant's  Office, 
U.  S.  Naval  Station,  Key  West,Fla. 

April  11,  1898. 

Madam, — I  enclose  for  your  informa- 


Captain  U.  S.  N.,  Commander-in-Chief 


THE  LATE  MOST  RKV.   IGNATUS  HOUKGKT. 

tion  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  U.  S.  Naval  Force, 
North  Atlantic  Station. 

I  trust  you  and  the  Sisters  will  under- 
stand that  every  officer  and  man  of  the 
fleet  join  with  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  myself  in  hearty  appreciation  ot  your 
kindly  action. 
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Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)     Jas.  M.  Forsyth, 

Commander  U.  S.  N., 

Commandant. 
A  Protestant  minister  thus  comments 
upon  the  course  pursued  by  the  Sisters  : 
"  Their  decision  was  beautiful  in  its  un- 


KT.    RF.V.    F.   ALI.ARP,  O.M.I. 

selfishness,  for  not  only  did  they  who 
offered  the  use  of  their  convent  become 
faithful  nurses,  but  they  asked  no  re- 
muneration at  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment either  for  the  use  of  the  convent  or 
for  their  services  as  nurses,  the  only 
stipulation  being  that  the  convent  should 
be  returned  to  them  at  the  end  ot  the 


war  in  as  good  condition  as  when  it  was 
accepted  by  the  Government." 

On  April  21,  Dr.  Hall  arrived  from 
Washington  to  oversee  the  preparing  of 
the  new  hospital.  The  next  day  most  of 
the  pupils  were  dismissed.  Reluctantly 
they  bade  farewell  to  their  beloved  teach- 
ers and  to  their  peace- 
ful convent  home, 
now  ruthlessly  at- 
tacked by  the  ham- 
mer. 

In  two  days  the 
convent  and  schools 
presented  an  entirely 
different  aspect. 
Desks,  pianos,  lib- 
raries and  all  other 
encumbrances  were 
whisked  away  as  if  by 
magic.  A  gentleman 
of  the  city  placed 
an  empty  tenement 
at  the  disposal  of  the 
Sisters,  who  made 
use  of  it  as  a  storage 
house.  A  very  few 
apartments  were  re- 
tained for  the  Sisters' 
own  use,  they  con- 
fining themselves  to 
the  smallest  possible 
quarters.  The  parlor 
became  a  drug  store ; 
the  spacious  class 
rooms  of  the  first 
floor  were  converted 
into  wards  for  the 
wounded  soldiers,  the 
offices  and  operating 
rooms  being  on  the 
second  floor. 

One  of  the  hardest 
sacrifices  of  that  trying  week  was  the 
parting  with  their  invalid  Sister  M. 
Damian,  whom  extreme  weakness  pre- 
vented from  remaining  amid  such  excit- 
ing scenes.  Being  unable  to  take  a  sea 
voyage,  she  accepted  the  kind  hospitality 
of  a  former  pupil,  who  sehonored  guest 
she  remained  throughout  the  Summer. 
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News  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Sis- 
ters at  Key  West  was  speedily  spread  to 
other  members  of  the  congregation,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  country — from  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Manitoba  and  Ontario — 
came  numberless  offers  from  zealous  souls, 
anxious  to  aid  their  southern  Sisters  in 
caring  for  Uncle  Sam's  brave  boys. 

For  some  time  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  patients  sent  to  the  general  hos- 
pital— such  was  the  convent  called — 
were  mostly  sailors  suffering  from  heat 
prostrations,  measles,  etc.  Among  the 
first  to  receive  the  loving  care  of  the 
nuns  was  the  now  famous  Father  Chid- 
wick,  the  hero  of  the  Maine.  Upon  re- 
covering from  the  erysipelas  from  which 
he  had  been  suffering,  Father  Chidwick 
celebrated  Mass  in  the  convent  chapel, 
using  the  chalice  given  him  by  the  crew 
of  the  Maine,  and  which  had  just  been 
rescued  from  the  deep. 

During  their  leisure  time,  the  Sisters 
prepared  themselves  for  their  new  duties 
as  nurses  by  attending  the  daily  lectures 
which  Dr.  Armstrong  kindly  volunteered 
to  give  them. 

May  12  was  a  red  letter  day  at  the 
Convent  of  Mary  Immaculate,  for  it 
brought  the  first  wounded  heroes  to  her 
welcoming  arms.  Among  them  was  the 
brave  Lieutenant  Bernadou,  of  the  tor- 
pedo boat  Winslow. 

The  medical  faculty  of  the  general 
hospital  consisted  of  nine  doctors,  under 
the  direction  of  a  major.  They  were 
Major  W.  R.  Hall,  Major  W.  C.  Borden, 
Major  S.  T.  Armstrong,  Captain  H.  A. 
Shaw,  Dr.  B.  E.  Baker,  Dr.  H.  P.  Jack- 
son, Dr.  E.  G.  Ferguson,  Dr.  A.  E.  De 
Lipsey,  Dr.  F.  M.  E.  Usher,  Dr.  H. 
Mann,  Dr.  R.  C.  Eve,  Dr.  T.  A.  Clay- 
ton, Dr.  R.  G.  Plummer. 

Four  trained  nurses  from  Washington 
were  in  charge  of  the  different  wards, 
and  these  were  aided  by  the  Sisters, 
twenty  in  number.  The  greatest  har- 
mony prevailed  among  all,  and  the  nuns 
treasure  many  letters  from  members  of  the 
staff  that  plainly  indicate  the  honest  ad- 
miration which  their  sacrifices  inspired. 


Along  those  wards  where  the  fever- 
stricken  and  the  wounded  lay,  passed  the 
sweet-faced,  quiet  sisters,  soothing  each 
sad  heart  with  kindly  words  of  cheer, 
moistening  the  parched  lips  with  cooling 
drinks,  or  sitting  by  the  bedside  penning 
bright  letters  to  the  waiting  ones  at  home, 
comforting  those  aching  souls  with  mes- 
sages of  hope  and  love. 

Time  and  again  during  aH  these 
cruel  days  the  secular  press  took  occa- 
sion to  laud  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  other  nurses  who  min- 
istered to  the  suffering  soldiers.  But 
how  little  space,  if  any,  was  given  to  the 
labors  of  our  good  Sisters,  whose  sacri- 
fices were  incalculable,  though  they 
looked  not  for  praise  of  men  ! 

In  the  fever- stricken  camps  of  the 
southland,  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  Sisters 
of  Charity  watched  night  and  day,  sur- 
rendering health,  and  sometimes  life,  that 
their  brothers  might  live,  yet  in  the  vol- 
umes that  will  immortalize  the  work  of 
our  nurses  in  the  war,  I  wonder  how 
many  times  the  labors  of  Catholic  Sis- 
ters will  be  found  recorded  ? 

There  is  one  class  of  men,  however, 
who  will  for  the  balance  of  life  lift  their 
hats  with  reverence  whenever  the  dark- 
robed  form  of  a  Sister  comes  in  view. 
They  are  the  soldiers.  At  Key  West,  when 
the  Lady  Superior  visited  the  wards  each 
day,  a  chorus  of  voices  was  raised  ex- 
tolling the  goodness  of  the  nuns.  One 
brave  captain  afterwards  said,  ' '  Had  they 
been  my  own  daughters  they  could  not 
have  done  more  for  me.  They  are  ver- 
itable angels  !"  Many  who  went  to  the 
hospital  despising  the  Catholic  faith  re- 
nounced their  bigotry  forever,  won  by  the 
sublime  charity  it  evokes  from  its  members. 
In  the  Sisters'  hands  the  soldiers  were 
docile  as  children,  and  were  wont  to  say, 
"  Dr.  Hall  is  Major,  but  Mother  Supe- 
rior is  General !" 

The  news  of  Sampson's  splendid  vic- 
tory filled  every  inmate  of  the  general 
hospital  with  deepest  joy.  The  flower 
of  the  Spanish  navy  destroyed !  Cervera 
and  thirteen  hundred  men  in  our  posses- 
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sion!  A  conquest  making  as  memor- 
able the  Fourth  of  July,  1898,  as  that 
other  great  Fourth  which  Columbia  will 
celebrate  so  long  as  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  drape  her  noble  form. 

To  patients  of  the  Key  West  hospital 
it  was  indeed  a  day  of  rejoicing,  and  it 
was  a  touching  sight  to  witness  those 
poor  crippled  men  dragging  themselves 
to  the  gate  in  order  to  see  and  cheer  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  which  Mother  Superior 
had  ordered  hoisted  from  the  cupola.  One 
poor  fellow  managed  to  climb  up  a  mul- 
berry tree  to  fasten  a  flag  to  its  branches. 
They  were  like  children  in  their  joyous 
excitement,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
lacking  to  make  the  occasion  memorable, 
the  Mother  had  cream  and  cake  served 
under  the  pleasant  shade  trees,  whilst  it 
was  whispered  that  the  Major  treated 
them,  too — but  not  to  cream  and  cake. 

But  the  bitter  part  of  that  glorious  vic- 
tory was  yet  to  be  experienced  Hourly 
the  wounded  from  Santiago  were  ex- 
pected, and  preparations  for  their  care 
were  made  with  all  possible  speed. 
Every  available  inch  of  room  was  util- 
ized, and,  that  none  might  be  turned 
away,  tents  containing  over  a  hundred 
beds  were  erected  on  the  grounds. 

July  5  the  ambulance  arrived,  fol- 
lowed by  tramways  laden  with  wounded. 
There  were  at  least  twenty  officers,  all 
with  some  limb  bandaged  up.  Then 
came  the  poor  soldiers,  dusty,  suffering, 
exhausted.    Those  who  could  not  walk 


pupils  who  had  remained  at  the  convent 
gladly  shared  in  the  good  work  of  their 
teachers,  and,  forming  themselves  into 
charity  clubs,  visited  the  wards  every 
day,  distributing  linen,  cigars  and  dain- 
ties. To  use  the  Sisters'  words,  "The 
poor  boys  thought  them  charming,"  and 
we  may  safely  judge,  from  our  knowledge 
of  schoolgirls  in  general,  that  sudden 
pictures  of  a  "boy  in  blue"  since  last 
Summer  oft  hide  unbidden  the  prosy 
page  that  soft  brown  eyes  are  conning. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  have 
not  seconded  the  cry  of  indignation  that 
has  risen  on  every  side  against  the  treat- 
ment of  our  soldiers  during  the  late  war. 
No  inmate  of  the  Key  West  hospital  had 
just  cause  for  complaint.  The  physi- 
cians were  able  and  humane  men,  who 
showed  paternal  kindness  to  their  pa- 
tients. The  Government  furnished  ex- 
cellent and  abundant  fare.  The  nursing, 
as  we  have  shown,  was  excellent,  and 
delightful  breezes  that  temper  the  South- 
ern clime,  fluttering  in  and  out  the  win- 
dows of  the  spacious  dormitories,  made 
the  place  an  ideal  one  for  the  convales- 
cent. 

One  young  man  regretting  his  slowness 
in  using  the  pen  that  he  might  extol  the 
goodness  of  the  Sisters,  was  answered  by 
a  Jewish  companion:  "So  soon  as  I 
am  well — that  shall  be  my  first  duty. 1 9 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  never 
wearied  in  earnestly  voicing  the  gratitude 
that  filled  their  hearts. 


were  borne  on  litters  by  companions  less  \.  But  it  was  not  in  the  praise  of  men 
afflicted  than  themselves.    It  was  a  sight  that  the  Sisters  found  happy  returns  for 


that  will  ever  live  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  for  the  first  time  beheld  some  of  the 
horrors  of  war. 

With  the  utmost  tenderness  and  cor- 
diality the  hospital  staff  received  them, 
and  when  all  were  comfortably  settled 
the  Major  informed  the  Sisters  that  one 
hundred  more  were  shortly  expected, 
adding,  "  I  rely  on  you,  for  you  are  my 
best  disciplined  soldiers. ' ' 

In  less  than  a  week  after  that  bloody 
conflict  over  three  hundred  patients 
were   under   the   Sisters'    care.  The 


the  sacrifices  of  that  memorable  Summer. 
The  many  conversions  wrought  by  their 
example  and  patience  were  more  the  sub- 
ject of  rejoicing  to  them  than  their  splen- 
did victories  to  the  generals. 

Of  the  six  hundred  sick  and  wounded 
who  came  to  the  hospital,  thiity  returned 
to  the  practice  of  their  religion  which 
they  had  neglected  for  ten,  twenty,  and 
sometimes  forty  years.  But  who  can  cal- 
culate the  good  that  time  alone  will  show 
— the  far-reaching  effect  of  the  "word 
in  season,"  of  the  gentle  sympathy  fall- 
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ing  like  April  rain  on  longing  soil  to 
nourish  the  dormant  seed  below  ? 

Under  the  spreading  tropical  trees,  with 
the  solt  zephyrs  from  the  Gulf  playing 
around  them,  Father  Faget,  S.J.,  gath- 
ered his  class  for  instruction.  Father 
Friend,  S.J.,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Star 
of  the  Sea,  frequently  visited  the  sick  and 
convalescent,  and  his  genial  face  was 
welcomed  alike  by  suffering  patients  and 
weary  nurses. 

Not  in  Key  West  alone  did  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Names  succor  the  needy  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  war.  Others 
of  that  Congregation  at  Tampa  City,  Port 
Tampa  and  West  Tampa,  displayed  the 
same  active  interest. 

Early  in  June  troops  were  sent  to 
Tampa  in  advance  of  provisions,  and  we 
can  readily  imagine  the  distress  that  en- 
sued. Many  of  the  69th  New  York, offi- 
cers and  men,  had  not  tasted  food  for 
forty-four  hours  when  they  appeared  at 
the  convent  doors.  Tables  were  placed 
on  the  grounds,  and  one  whole  day  Sis- 
ters and  pupils  served  twelve  hundred 
hungry  men,  the  next  day  eight  hun- 
dred. 

There  must  have  taken  place  another 
"miracle  of  loaves,"  for  all  seemed  to 
wonder  how  so  much  food  was  found  ! 

At  another  time,  whilst  some  poor, 
starving  men  were  having  their  hunger 
appeased  with  sandwiches  and  coffee  in 
the  pleasant  convent  yard,  a  detachment 
of  cavalry  approached.    The  men,  them- 


selves craving  food,  halted  and  looked 
longingly  at  the  tempting  fare. 

The  commander,  however  (we  wonder 
how  he  could  do  it),  ordered  them  not 
to  dismount,  whereat  Sisters  and  pupils 
hastened  to  their  sides  with  basket  after 
basket  of  food,  which  was  thankfully  de- 
voured by  the  famished  men. 

5|C  »(C  «fC  »j!  »)c 

I  have  endeavored  to  paint  a  humble 
picture  of  how  one  religious  community, 
during  the  war  just  closed,  upheld  our 
highest  ideal  of  true  womanhood. 

Honor  to  them,  and  to  the  scores  ot 
other  brave  women  who  responded  with- 
out question  to  the  call  of  duty,  whose 
offers  of  service  were  in  some  cases 
scorned,  until  the  inefficiency  of  others 
not  religious  urged  the  request  that 
Catholic  Sisters  repeat  the  history  of 
Civil  War  achievements. 

Then,  in  the  self-abnegation  of  a  spirit 
that  resents  no  wrong,  they  went  with 
willing  hearts  and  ready  hands,  and  the 
recording  angel  has  traced  their  deeds  in 
gold. 

Life  flows  on  as  peacefully  as  ever  in 
the  Convent  of  Mary  Immaculate,  and 
where  late  the  listening  air  caught  the 
struggling  breath  of  stricken  heroes, 
bright  girlish  faces  now  come  and  go. 

Peace  to  the  fallen;  peace  to  those  yet 
spared  to  the  better  serving  of  God  and 
country,  and  long  life  and  prosperity  to 
the  gentle  subjects  of  our  sketch — the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names. 
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SUCH  has  been  the  proud  title  borne 
for  centuries  by  this  famous  city, 
as  its  coat-of-arms  attests  : 
' '  Avila  of  the  King,  very  noble  and 
very  loyal. 9 1 

And  should  all  record  of  its  former 
glory  have  passed  away  from  written 
pages,  there  remain  such  marvellous 
proofs  of  what  its  strength  must  have 
been  in  the  long  struggles  between  Moor 
and  Christian,  that  its  history  may  still 
be  read  in  very  solid  masonry. 

But  the  glory  of  its  belted  knights, 
and  the  renown  of  its  valiant  women, 
great  as  they  are  and  ever  shall  remain 
while  history  lasts,  grow  dim  and  hide 
away  behind  the  fame  of  her  who  has 
made  the  name  of  Avila  known  in  every 
Christian  land  ;  and  St.  Teresa's 
Country  has  now  become  the  beloved 
appellation  of  the  Province  of  which 
Avila,  her  native  city,  is  the  capital. 

According  to  some  historians  the  city 
was  founded  by  Hercules  or  perhaps 
Alckles,  his  son,  who  named  it  Avila, 
after  his  mother,  an  African  by  birth. 
Ptolemy  even  asserts  that  it  was  built  be- 
fore Rome  existed.  However  great  the 
obscurity  which  surrounds  its  origin,  and 
even  its  founders,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Avila  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities  of  Spain  from  time  immemorial. 
Not  only  was  it  the  capital  of  the  Pro- 
vince which  bears  its  name,  but  it  was 
also  the  great  stronghold  on  the  frontiers 
of  Estramadura — the  brave  fortress  which 
so  often  kept  the  Moors  at  bay. 

The  city  rests  on  a  gently  sloping  hill- 
side, a  spur  of  the  Guadanama  range 
about  eight  thousand  and  ninety  feet 
above  sea  level.  Close  by  flow  the  cool 
waters  of  the  Adajo  and  Grazal.  The 
country  around  the  city  is  hilly,  rough, 
and  wild  looking  enough,  but  afar  off  the 
mountains  of  Avila,  Puertos  del  Pico, 
Menga  and  Villatro  form  a  goodly  circle. 
The  climate  has  always  been  famous ;  it 
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is  dry,  pure,  and  in  Winter  very  cold, 
yet  so  health-giving,  that  even  the  royal 
families  of  Spain  sought  its  pleasant 
breezes  during  the  Summer  months. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  "Catholic 
kings,"  caused  a  magnificent  residence, 
half  palace,  half  monastery,  to  be  built 
there  as  a  Summer  resort  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  It  is  strange  that 
when  the  plague  raged  in  the  town  and 
provinces  around,  Avila  was  spared. 
Even  in  our  own  times,  when  the  cholera 
was  scourging  Madrid  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  Avila  again  was  exempt  from 
the  general  epidemic.  Numbers  of  people 
flocked  to  the  town  for  safety  and  not  a 
single  case  occurred  there.  St.  Teresa 
is  looked  up  to  as  their  great  protectress 
and  is  thanked  with  devoted  love  for  the 
care  she  takes  of  her  fellow  citizens.  To 
her  the  inhabitants  attribute  their  pre- 
servation from  many  evils;  they  rank  her 
above  the  most  valiant  of  the  many  illus- 
trious women  who  have  been  born  and 
lived  within  the  castled  walls  of  Avila, 
and  who  in  time  of  need  were  its  brave 
defenders  too. 

What  vicissitudes  that  city  has  experi- 
enced, and  how  often  has  it  exchanged 
rulers!  No  better  testimony  to  its  great 
importance  as  a  stronghold  can  be  given 
than  the  tenacity  with  which  Moor  and 
Christian  disputed  the  possession  of  its 
keys.  During  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  and  far  into  the  tenth  and 
eleventh,  the  change  of  conquerors 
form  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  history 
which  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the 
chronicle  of  sieges. 
y  In  the  year  714  Tarika  broke  into 
Avila,  pulled  down  the  walls  and 
caused  them  to  be  reconstructed  by  his 
Mussulmans.  In  735,  Don  Alfonso  the 
Catholic  reconquered  the  city  with  great 
difficulty,  and  the  Christians  held  sway 
till  767,  when  Abd  eer  Rahman,  Calif  of 
Cordova,  wrested  the  power  from  them. 
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Don  Alfonso  III.,  surnamed  the  Great, 
turned  out  the  Moors  in  864,  but  eleven 
years  later  the  Christians  were  expelled, 
and  the  Moors  once  more  became  mas- 
ters. 

In  the  time  of  Don  Ramiro  II.  (910), 
the  Christians  became  possessors  of  the 
city,  and  held  it  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
till  Almanzor  seized  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground  in  968. 

The  year  980  saw  Avila,  ruined  as  it 
was,  once  more  under  Christian  rule, 
conquered  by  Count  Fernandez,  only  to 
be  retaken  a  few  years  later  by  the 
Moors.  Don  Sancho,  the  Count's  son, 
expelled  them,  and  just  as  the  town  was 
being  repopulated  by  numbers  ot  Chris- 
tian families  whom  Don  Sancho  had 
induced  to  settle  there,  the  fierce  Arabs, 
under  their  chief,  Almudafar,  again 
threw  down  the  walls.  Finally,  when 
peace  was  proclaimed  between  Saracen 
and  Christian,  the  king,  Don  Alfonso 
VI.,  ordered  his  son-in-law,  Don  Ra- 
mon, to  rebuild  the  city  and  fortify  it 
anew. 

Urraca's  husband  must  have  been  a 
man  of  action,  for  he  lost  no  time  in 
complying  with  the  wishes  of  his  father- 
in-law.  The  Bishop  of  Oviedo  was  sum- 
moned to  bless  the  foundations.  The 
able  architects,  Casandro,  a  Roman,  and 
Florin  de  Pituenga,  a  Frenchman,  were 
charged  with  the  construction  of  the 
walls.  Alvar  Garcia,  a  Spaniard,  under- 
took the  cathedral  and  churches.  Nine- 
teen hundred  men,  two  hundred  of 
whom  were  Moorish  captives,  worked 
daily  for  an  allotted  number  of  hours. 
The  walls  were  three  thousand 
five  hundred  metres  in  length,  and 
round  towers,  eighty-eight  in  num- 
ber, were  placed  at  equal  distances 
around  the  walls,  and  formed  part  of 
them.  Material  to  build  they  had  in 
plenty  and  variety.  One  may  still  see 
Phoenician  signs  on  some  stones,  Roman 
on  others,  and  very  many  with  Moorish 
hieroglyphics.  The  various  destroyers 
and  rebuilders  had  each  left  some  trace 
of  their  nationality  on  the  devoted  walls. 


Simultaneously  with  the  fortifications 
and  forming  a  portion  of  them,  rose  the 
beautiful  Gothic  Cathedral.  Don  Alvar 
Garcia  de  Estella,  as  above  mentioned, 
was  its  architect,  and  he  did  a  noble 
work.  There  were  also  built  the  churches 
of  San  Pedro,  San  Vincente,  San  Andres, 
San  Nicolas,  and  the  Alcazar.  So  ear- 
nestly and  urgently  were  those  works  car- 
ried on,  that  most  writers  agree  they  were 
all  completed  between  the  years  1090 
and  1099.  It  seems  incredible  that  so 
much  and  such  beautiful  building  could 
possibly  have  been  done  solidly  in  such 
a  short  space  of  time,  but  whatever  the 
length  of  time  expended  in  its  construc- 
tion, the  greater  part  yet  remains  to 
prove  it  had  been  thoroughly  well  done. 

The  next  care  of  the  wise  king  was  to 
invite  many  families  to  settle  in  the  city 
in  order  to  repeople  it.  Great  honors  and 
privileges  were  promised  to  all  who  re- 
sponded to  the  call.  Numbers  of  noble 
families  of  Burgos  and  the  Asturias  ac- 
cepted his  offer,  thus  forming  the  nobility 
of  Avila.  Notable  among  them  were  the 
Estradas,  Abrajos,  and  Serranos. 

Fortified  houses  rose  rapidly  inside  the 
walls  and  to  the  lordly  owners  was  con- 
fided the  custody  of  the  various  round 
towers.  Three  hundred  armed  men  de- 
fended the  interior  of  the  city ;  two  hun- 
dred horsemen  were  set  to  watch  the 
outposts.  Thus  Avila  was  so  well  de- 
fended that  no  enemy  thought  of  molest- 
ing it  till  the  year  11 10,  when  all  its 
brave  fighting  men  went  forth  to  do  bat- 
tle with  the  Moors  either  at  Cuenca  or 
Toledo,  where  they  were  completely 
routed  and  almost  all  were  slain. 

Then  the  Moorish  leader  Abdalla  Al- 
hacem,  believing  the  city  of  Avila  to  be 
quite  undefended,  encamped  at  some 
distance  from  it,  and  began  to  make  pre- 
parations for  an  assault.  And  now  oc- 
cured  one  of  those  noble  actions  which 
Spanish  women  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing when  roused  by  a  strong  feeling  of 
patriotism  or  religion.  The  Governor  of 
Avila,  Fernan  Lopez,  or  as  some  histor- 
ians say,  Blasco  Jimeno,  had  gone  forth 
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as  related  above,  with  almost  all  the 
fighting  men.  Very  few  remained  be- 
hind except  the  old,  feeble,  and  boys, 
and  they  were  almost  the  only  defenders 
of  the  city.  Abdalla,  with  his  horde  of 
Mussulmans  was  near.  Who  was  to  hold 
the  garrison  against  him  ?  Whom  should 
they  appoint  to  guard  the  keys  in  Don 
Blasco's  absence?  The  bells  of  the 
Council  House  rang  out ;  the  people  as- 
sembled, and  Dofia  Jimena  Blasquez,  the 
Governor's  noble  wife,  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  rule  in  her  husband's  place. 
Well  must  the  citizens  have  known  the 
great  qualities  of  the  lady  they  selected 
as  their  chief;  nor  did  she  disappoint 
their  hopes.  She  assumed  the  perilous 
office  and  promptly  set  about  fulfilling  its 
duties. 

With  the  clear  cool  head  of  a  veteran 
commander,  she  summoned  together  her 
scanty  forces  and  portioned  out  to  each 
his  work.  The  city  gates  were  locked, 
with  the  exception  of  a  strongly  defended 
sally  port.  She  ordered  trumpets  to  be 
sounded  from  the  various  towers  of  the 
city,  especially  from  the  heights  near  the 
Adaja.  The  few  guards  and  sentinels 
she  had  still  at  her  disposal  she  placed  all 
around  the  outer  walls  of  the  city  with 
orders  to  retreat  within  the  postern  in 
case  of  danger.  The  heroine  passed  the 
night  on  horseback,  riding  from  sentinel 
to  sentinel,  reanimating  their  courage, 
and  even  distributing  their  rations. 
Meanwhile,  Sancho  de  Estrada  with 
only  twenty  horsemen,  reconnoitred  the 
Moorish  camp  and  found  the  guards 
sleeping.  No  one  saw  him,  or  his  twenty 
horsemen,  or  if  any  of  the  more  wakeful 
did,  they  ignored  his  presence,  for  he  re- 
turned to  the  city  unmolested  and  un- 
pursued. 

The  following  morning  on  returning  to 
her  home,  Dofia  Jimena  summoned  her 
daughters  and  their  maids  to  her  apart- 
ment and  divesting  herself  of  female  at- 
tire put  on  a  coat  of  mail  and  helmet,  ex- 
horting them  to  do  likewise  lor  the  love 
of  home  and  fatherland.  They  did  as 
she  bade  them,  and  armed  like  warriors, 


proceeded  to  the  market  place,  where  a 
multitude  of  women  were  lamenting 
aloud  the  awful  fate  that  threatened  them 
should  the  Moors  gain  entrance  to  the 
city.  Jimena  with  her  daughters  and 
maids  appeared  suddenly  in  their  midst 
and  raising  her  voice  she  cried  out : 

"  My  friends,  do  as  we  do  and  God 
will  defend  our  city  and  give  us  victory. " 

Scarcely  had  she  ceased  speaking  when 
the  women,  fired  with  enthusiasm,  rushed 
away  to  arm  themselves  as  best  they 
could,  and  very  soon  returned  to  place 
themselves  at  the  service  of  Dofia  Jimena. 
She  ordered  all  to  mount  the  walls  and 
crowd  as  much  as  possible  at  every  point, 
and  so  numerous  were  the  women  in 
armor  and  helmet  that  they  really  ap- 
peared like  a  strong  army  in  battle  array. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  the  haughty 
Abdalla  with  three  companions  rode 
leisurely  toward  the  city  to  reconnoitre. 
Within  a  mile  ot  it  he  halted.  Well  for 
the  brave  women  that  field  glasses  were 
unknown  in  their  day  !  As  he  gazed, 
his  insolent  assurance  changed  to  sur- 
prise, for  he  believed  he  saw  the  city 
splendidly  defended,  so  great  was  the  dis- 
play of  shield  and  spear  that  met  his  eyes. 
Returning  to  his  camp  he  gave  orders  for 
retreat,  but  not  till  he  had  caused  the 
destruction  of  all  the  houses  he  found  in 
the  suburbs.  Later  in  the  day,  a  shep- 
herd who  had  fled  before  the  Moors  and 
had  concealed  himself,  saw  their  de- 
parture and  immediately  hurried  to  Avila 
with  the  joyful  tidings.  How  the  women 
scrambled  down  from  their  post  of  dan- 
ger !  And  how  joyfully  they  flocked  in 
procession  to  give  thanks  to  God  in  the 
various  churches  !  Then  they  seized 
their  brave  leader  Dofia  Jimena  Blasquez 
in  their  arms  and  bore  her  in  exultant 
triumph  from  the  Alcazar  to  her  home, 
for  they  well  knew  that  they  owed  the 
safety  of  their  beloved  city  to  the  skill 
and  presence  of  mind  of  that  heroic 
Spanish  lady. 

Three  times  Avila  was  the  refuge  and 
faithful  guardian  of  baby  kings,  viz  :  Af- 
fonso  VII.,  Alfonso  VIII.  and  Alfonso 
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XI.  ;    hence     the    affectionate    name  another  have  sanctified  the  city  by  so- 

"  Mother  of  the  Alfonsos  "  which  she  so  journs,  long  or  short,  amidst  its  people 

long  enjoyed.    And  when  those  little  or  who  were  born  within  its  walls?  Who 

kings  had  grown  to  manhood,  they  did  can  disassociate  from  Avila  the  names  of 

not  iorget  the  loyal  people  who  had  been  Teresa  of  Jesus,  Peter  of  Alcantara,  John 

such  true  friends  in  their  helpless  infancy  of  the  Cross,  Pedro  del  Barco,  the  saintly 

and  who  had  defended  them  from  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  Francis  Borgia,  Baltasar 

ambitious  men  who  coveted  the  sceptre  Alvarez,  the  holy  women  Maria  Vela, 

held  by  their  tiny  hands.    It  was  in  the  Maria  Diaz,  the  humble  Anna  de  Reyes, 

days  when  Alfonso  VII.  was  gaining  such  and  a  litany  of  others,  far  too  long  to 

glory  for  Spain  by  his   prowess,  that  quote  here.    The  modern  traveller  who 

"  Avila  of  the  King"  was  blazoned  on  visits  Avila  finds  there   a  bewildering 

the  escutchon  of  the  city.    Later  on,  in  number  of  shrines  and  holy  souvenirs, 

the  reign  of  Alfonso  VIII.,  "Very  loyal  each  with  its  own  traditions,  all  of  the 

and  very  noble  ' '  were  added.  deepest  interest.    Preeminent  are  those 

The  Fortress- Cathedral  was  the  strong-  of  the  wonderful  St.  Teresa.  Almost 

hold  of  the  boy  kings,  and  it  was  from  its  every  church  and  convent  possesses  some 

cupola  the  loyal  knights  of  Avila  showed  remembrance  of  her  ;  four  in  particular 

the  little  Alfonso  VII.  to  his  stepfather,  claim  precedence,  viz  :  the  church  of  St. 

Alfonso  of  Aragon    (who  claimed  his  Teresa  ;  the  convent  where  she  was  edu- 

guardianship),  swearing  at  the  same  time  cated,  Santa  Maria  de  Gracia  ;  the  In- 

they  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  carnation  where  she  took  the  veil  and 

blood  in  defense  of  Urraca's  son.    Some  spent  so  many  happy  years  ;  finally  the 

chronicles  relate   that   on  withdrawing  convent  of  St.  Joseph,  her  first  Founda- 

from  the  siege  of  Avila  the  angry  mon-  tion. 


arch  look  horrible  revenge  on  the  host-  XThe  church  and  convent  of  St.  Teresa 
ages  from  that  city.  Sixty  cavaliers  were  occupy  the  site  of  her  paternal  home, 
beheaded  and  boiled  in  oil.  But  we  give  and  some  of  the  rooms  are  still  preserved, 
no  credit  to  this  tale,  altogether  unworthy  The  room  in  which  the  Saint  was  born  is 
of  the  noble  Aragonese,  who  though  very  now  a  beautifully  adorned  little  chapel, 
stern  and  deserving  of  the  name  "  El  which,  with  its  adjoining  sacristy,  is 
Batallados"  which  clings  to  him  in  his-  rich  in  countless  relics,  of  the  lovable 
tory,  was  neither  cruel  nor  vindictive.  Teresa  of  Jesus.  The  little  corner  of 
The  chronicle  goes  on  to  relate  how  the  the  garden  where  the  Saint  and  her 
governor,  Don  Blasquez  Jimena,  accom-  brother  Rodrigo  used  to  play  at  being 
panied  by  his  nephew,  went  out  from  hermits  is  still  preserved  with  reverent 
Avila  in  pursuit  of  the  King  to  challenge  care  by  the  Carmelite  Fathers  who 
him  to  single  combat  for  breach  of  faith  possess  the  Convent,  and  who  are  ex- 
with  the  city,  and  how  the  hostile  soldiers  tremely  kind  and  courteous  in  display- 
fell  on  the  knights  and  slew  them  when  ing  their  treasures  for  the  veneration  of 
they  had  reached  the  camp.    Don  Bias-  visitors. 

quez  Jimena  is  still  one  of  Avila* s  most  As  the  Convents  of  the  Incarnation 
cherished  heroes.  By  deeds  like  his,  and  and  St.  Joseph  were  in  the  days  of  St 
countless  others  the  city  has  won  another  Teresa,  so  they  still  remain.  Every- 
title,  that  of  the  * '  Caballeros  "  or  the  thing  that  had  belonged  to  or  was  ever 
Knights.  used  by  the  Saint  is  preserved  with  un- 
Most  glorious  of  all  is  the  name  she  dying  love.  The  cup  she  drank  from, 
bears  to-day,  ' 4  Avila  of  the  Saints,''  and  her  rosary,  old  sandals  well  worn,  her 
well  does  she  merit  the  title.  Who  does  chair  and  prie  dieu — in  fine,  whatever  she 
not  marvel  at  the  "roll  call"  of  holy  touched  is  sanctified  and  held  as  price- 
men  and  women  who  at  one  time  or  less.    Among  the  treasures  at  the  con- 
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vent  of  the  Incarnation  there  is  a  simple 
little  wooden  crucifix  which  emits  a  de- 
licious perfume.  It  is  believed  that  no 
one  can  perceive  the  odor  who  is  not  in 
the  state  of  grace.  It  was  therefore  with 
a  feeling  of  reverent  dread  the  cross  was 
approached  by  the  writer,  and  of  deep 
gratitude  when  the  heavenly  fragrance 
was  distinctly  perceived. 

Apart  from  all  those  recollections  of 
Teresa  of  Jesus,  the  city  itself  is  deeply 
interesting.  Approaching  it  in  the  train 
which  winds  through  the  hills  about  a 
mile  from  the  walls,  one  feels  a  thrill  of 
emotion  and  surprise  at  the  sight  of  those 
fortifications  resting  in  such  grand  repose 
amidst  the  rugged  boulders  of  granite  on 
the  sunny  hillside.  The  railway  station 
and  its  accompanying  bustle  are  out  of 
harmony  with  the  place,  and  the  noise 
jars  on  one's  thoughts  on  entering  this 
mediaeval  city.  Luckily  for  the  lover  of 
tranquillity  Avila  stands  a  good  mile  off, 
and  one  can  wander  through  its  cleanly, 
crooked  streets  without  being  startled  by 
the  whistle  and  puffing  of  the  engine. 
There  is  a  peaceful  holiness  in  the  very 
air,  born  perhaps  of  the  fervent  prayers 
forever  ascending  from  the  shrines  one 
meets  at  every  turn.  In  a  flying  visit  of 
twenty-four  hours  very  little  could  be  seen 
satisfactorily,  yet  to  describe  all  one  sees 
in  that  short  time  would  fill  a  small  vol- 
ume, and  everything  in  Avila  is  worthy 


of  notice.  The  magnificent  Fortress- 
Cathedral,  with  its  art  treasures,  saints' 
relics  and  tombs,  would  need  some  days 
of  visits  in  order  to  see  everything  thor- 
oughly. The  palatial  monastery  of  St. 
Thomas,  belonging  to  the  Domini- 
cans, which  was  built  by  the  "  Catholic 
Kings,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  and 
adorned  by  them  in  truly  royal  fashion, 
is  highly  interesting.  The  choir  is  a 
masterpiece  of  carving.  In  the  centre  oi 
the  church  stands  the  magnificent  tomb 
of  white  marble,  beneath  which  rest  the 
remains  of  Don  Juan,  the  holy  young 
son  of  the  Catholic  Kings.  In  one  ot 
the  side  chapels  where  St.  Teresa  loved 
to  pray,  she  had  the  famous  vision  oi 
our  Blessed  Lady  and  St.  Joseph.  In 
fine,  there  is  so  much  to  be  seen  and 
admired  and  venerated,  that  one  would 
fain  return  again  and  yet  again  to  linger 
a  little  longer  in  each  hallowed  spot. 

On  stepping  from  the  coach  which 
takes  the  visitor  back  to  the  train  and 
out  into  the  busy  world  again,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  we  have  been  in  a  living 
city,  peopled  with  men  and  women  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  while  we 
move  slowly  away  from  out  the  modern 
little  railway  station,  our  eyes  linger 
with  loving  regret  on  the  towered  walls 
of  the  Mother  of  the  Alfonsos,  city  oi 
Knights  and  Saints,  on  'Avila  of  the 
King.- 
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By  Rev.  James  E.  McKenna,  C.  C. 


STRASBURG,  the  city  of  many 
sieges,  is  usually  excluded  from  the 
programme  of  the  English  speak- 
ing tourists  on  the  continent,  because  it 
does  not  fall  in  conveniently  with  the 
more  popular  circular  tours  arranged 
by  Messrs.  Cooke,  Gaze,  etc. — because, 
in  fact,  its  accompaniments  on  the  menu 
are  not  particularly  inviting  as  compared 
with  other  bills  of  fare.  It  is  neverthe- 
less one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  high  road  between 
Germany,  France  and  Switzerland  ;  the 
seat  of  an  important  bishopric,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Ministerial  Cab- 
inet for  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Fifteenth  Corps  of  the  Ger- 
man Army.  Around  its  walls 
raged  the  fierce  struggles  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  Ger- 
manic forces  in  the  olden 
days.  Within  hail  of  the  town, 
King  Clovis  fought  that 
series  of  bloody  battles  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Allemans  and  the  subjugation 
of  Alsace  to  France.  Again 
the  slogan  of  war  was  heard  in 
the  old  fortress  when  the 
hardy  German  rose  against  his 
conquerors  and  drove  them 
out.  The  history  of  Strasburg 
for  many  centuries  is  made  up 
of  one  long  series  of  sieges 
and  battles,  of  attacks  and 
reprisals,  of  victories  and  de- 
feats. During  the  thirty  years' 
war  Germany  was  unable  to 
defend  it  against  the  French, 
to  whom  it  opened  .its  gates 
on  the  30th  of  September, 
1680.  Seventeen  years  later 
the  peace  of  Ryswick  con- 


firmed the  cession  of  Strasburg  to  France 
and  a  French  city  it  remained  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  until  the  27th  of 
September,  1870,  when  its  governor, 
after  withstanding  a  siege  of  six  weeks, 
hoisted  the  white  flag  on  the  Cathedral 
spire,  and  he  and  his  seventeen  thousand 
men  handed  over  their  arms  to  the  vic- 
torious Germans. 

The  city's  history  is  interesting,  too, 
as  presenting  us  with  a  perfectly  Utopian 
picture  of  Christian  Socialism  during  the 
centuries  when  its  people  formed  one  great 
family  with  the  Bishop  at  its  head.  Under 
that  government,  notwithstanding  wars 
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and  rumors  of  wars,  the  city  prospered, its 
trade  and  commerce  flourished  and  its 
limits  extended,  until,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  its  population  numbered  fifty 
thousand  souls.  During  the  lulls  in  the 
storms  of  all  those  centuries,  the  arts  of 
peace  were  strenuously  cultivated,  and 
Strasburg  came  to  be  recognized  as  the 
centre  of  religious  and  political  life  in 
Germany.  Even  to-day  we  can  trace  the 
march  of  mind  through  a  decade  of 
centuries  in  its  glorious  Cathedral — one 
of  the  noblest  creations  of  mediaeval 
architecture  existing  in  Europe.  In  it  is 
written,  chapter  after  chapter,  a  unique 
history  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  from 
the  earliest  Roman  till  the  latest  Gothic 
period.  "  Each  period  has  left  its  traces. 
Each  leans  with  an  historical  title  on  the 
preceding  one.  Centuries  speak  in  the 
work  which  they  have  brought  forth,  in 
a  distinct  language,  and  what  is  defective 
in  architectural  unison  is  counterbalanced 
by  its  irresistibly  picturesque  charm."  It 
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is  a  great  manuscript  in  stone  upon  which 
"decay's  effacing  finger"  has  left  no 
impression.  The  light  terra- cot ta  colored 
sand  stone  of  the  Vosges,  of  which  it  is 
built,  is  proof  against  atmospheric  influ- 
ence, and  retains,  usque  ad  hodiernam 
diem,  the  finest  lines  of  sculpture  as  well 
defined  as  when  they  left  the  sculptors' 
hands  centuries  and  centuries  ago.  True, 
many  a  shot  and  shell  took  effect  upon  it 
during  the  many  sieges  of  the  city,  but 
the  injuries  have  been  repaired  with  a 
judgment,  discretion  and  tender  care 
that  is  seldom  observable  in  modern  res- 
torations. 

The  oldest  portions  of  this  interesting 
structure — the  western  half  of  the  crypt, 
the  transept,  choir  and  chapels  of  SS. 
Andrew  and  John,  built  between  1176- 
12  75,  exhibit  the  stern  magnificence  of  the 
old  Romanesque  style — blended  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  more  graceful  Gothic. 
In  some  of  their  parts  we  find  the  solemn 
dignified  Roman  basements  surmounted 
by  clusters  of  slender  Gothic 
shafts — a  clear  evidence  of 
artistic  progress,  of  the  vic- 
tory of  mind  over  matter. 
The  cold  formal  proportions 
and  harmonious  effects  of  the 
triple  aisled  nave  present  us 
with,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
teresting surviving  example 
of  the  florescence  of  the 
Gothic  style,  which  reached 
its  culminating  point  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  three  storied  fac- 
ade bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  facade  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Lourde,  Paris,  and 
shows  in  many  details,  the  en- 
croachment of  French  tastes. 
The  camera  brings  out  its 
wealth  of  graceful  sculptur- 
ing, while  the  pen  is  powerless 
to  describe  it. 

As  in  most  other  con- 
tinental cathedrals,  the  por- 
tals are  here  a  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  building — but 
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here  too  we  must  rely  on  the  camera  to 
do  justice  to  the  sculptor's  conceptions 
of  Scripture  mysteries.  In  the  northern 
side  is  represented  the  strife  between 
"Virtue"  and  44  Vice,"  and  on  the 
southern  the  contrast  between  the 
"Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins"  is  vividly 
portrayed.  Above  the  centre  door  in  the 
western  side  is  a  striking  figure  of  King 
Solomon,  guarded  by  lions  ( i  Book  of 
Kings,  x.  19.)  and  over  it  again  a  fine 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Divine 
Infant. 

A  remarkable 
sculpture  over  the 
door  in  the  north- 
ern transept  which 
leads  to  the  present 
sacristy,  represents 
the  death  of  St. 
Laurentius  ex- 
ecuted  in  late  Goth- 
ic style.  The  bold 
and  graceful  pro- 
portions of  the  can- 
opy that  surmounts 
it  are  very  well 
shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illus- 
tration. The  south- 
ern entrance  to  the 
trans  e  p  t  is  sur- 
rounded by  many 
fine  pieces  of  statu- 
ary— prom  i  n  e  n  t 


amongst  them  being  symbolic  representa- 
tions of  Christianity  and  Judaism,  said 
to  be  the  best  productions  of  the  me- 
diaeval chisel  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  artistic  maze  of  fretwork  and  stat- 
uary which  has  secured  for  the  facade  and 
towers,  and  lofty  spire,  a  place  among  the 
modern  wonders  of  the  world,  is  a  unique 
production  of  human  genius.  It  must  be 
seen  to  be  valued  at  its  worth.  Even  the 
camera  can  giye  only  a  poor  idea  of  its 
magnificence. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  tower 
is  one  of  surpassing  loveliness.  Nestling 
around  the  mighty  edifice  may  be  seen 
the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  and  Lyceum, 
the  "  Frauenhaus  "  with  its  museum  con- 
taining besides  the  original  works  of  the 
astronomical  clock,  many  interesting  re- 
mains of  architectural  and  sculptured 
work  torn  from  the  Cathedral  during  the 
French  Revolution.     In  the  distance  are 
a  few  specimens  of  those  old  gems  of  do- 
mestic architecture  which  delight  the  heart 
of  the  tourist  in  German  towns.  Standing 
forth  prominently  among  them  is  the  Cas- 
tle, once  the  Episcopal  Palace,  which  boasts 
of  a  series  of  historical 
associations  sufficient  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of 
the  proudest  royal  resi- 
dence in   Europe.  It 
lodged  Marie  Antoin- 
ette in  1770,  and  ex- 
actly a  century  later  the 
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STRASBURG  CATHEDRAL — PRINCIPAL  ENTRANCE. 


distinguished  Irish  soldier,  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  resided  for  a  time  within  its  halls. 
In  the  interval  it  sheltered  the  first  Na- 
poleon, and  Josephine,  Charles  X.,  Louis 
Philippe,  and  a  host  of  other  celebrities. 
The  quondam  Palace  and  Castle  is  now 
a  part  of  the  University — devoted  to 
the  philosophical  and  philological  facul- 
ties. 

Among  the  quaintly  shaped  -oofs  to 


the  east  you  may  see  Old  St.  Peter* s — a 
magnificent  church  which  contains  among 
many  artistic  treasures,  four  famous  reliefs 
in  wood,  representing  scenes  from  the 
Life  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  sculp- 
tured by  Veit  Wagner,  a  sixteenth  cen- 
tury artist. 

The  fortification  wall  partly  hides  the 
view  of  the  citadel,  but  that  inconven- 
ience is  soon  lost  sight  of  when  the  eye 
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catches  a  glimpse  of  the  Rhine,  meander- 
ing under  the  glinting  of  a  declining  sun, 
through  the  luxurious  riches  of  the  east- 
ern plain.  In  the  further  distance  is  the 
Black  Forest,  famed  in  song  and  story. 
You  may  try  to  say  something  new  about 
it,  but  you  try  in  vain. 

The  entire  view  from  the  tower  is  some- 
thing to  be  seen  and  remembered,  a  pan- 
orama of  hill  and  dale  and  wood  and 
water,  which  some  highly  favored  portion 


of  God's  creation  may  equal,  but  which 
none  surpasses.  Exaggeration  is  out  of 
the  question,  when  one  speaks  of  the  im- 
pression which  the  magnificent  church  and 
its  surroundings  make  on  the  thoughtful 
observer.  Its  vast  proportions,  its  graceful 
symmetry,  its  wealth  of  statuary,  have  an 
overwhelming,  bewildering  effect.  It  is 
the  realization  of  a  dream,  the  expression 
of  faith,  and  hope  and  love,  as  art  only 
can  express  them. 
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On  entering  the 
sacred  edifice,  the 
words  of  Jl  Pcnse- 
rawrush  to  the  mind. 

"  Let  my  due  feet 
never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious 
cloister's  pale, 

And  love  the  high 
embowed  roof, 

With  antique  pillars 
massy  proof. 

And  storied  windows 
richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  re- 
ligious light. 

There  let  the  pealing 
organ  blow, 

To  the  full  voiced 
choir  below, 

In  service  high  or  an- 
them clear. 

As  may  with  sweet- 
ness thro'  mine 
ear. 

Dissolve    me  into 

ecstasies, 
And  bring  all  heaven 

before  my  eyes," 

Here  surely  is  a 
Domus  Dei,  a  Porta 
Gr/i.  An  awe-in- 
spiring atmosphere  of 
sanctity  pervades  the 
place.  You  stand  in 
a  dim  religious  light, 
which,  if  it  does  not 
exactly  dissolve  you 
into  ecstasies-  brings 
at  ieas:  much  of 
heaven  before  your 
eyes.  Here,  sure* v. 
we  have  an  answer 
:or  those  who  in- 
quire. -Why  wou  d 
no:  :he  oh^e::  c:~ 
the  a*a":  aster  hex 
have  reen  he::er  be- 
st wee  u    z  th  e  7  cc  r 
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Person  of  the  Saviour?"  The  effective  Church's 
combination  of  the  different  styles  of  ar-  patronage 
chitecture  is  more  apparent  here  than  on  of  science 
the  exterior.  The  severe  and  sombre  and  art  in 
Romanesque,  grave,  dignified  and  self-  those  dis- 
restrained,  impressive  without  heaviness  tant  days, 
and  vast  without  monotony,  almost  when  the 
Egyptian  in  its  grandeur,  shows  off  in  tempests  of 
happy  contrast  the  magnificent  chastity  human  pas- 
of  the  more  graceful  Gothic,  which,  but  sion  drove 
for  its  grave  surroundings,  would  terrify  them  "  to 
a  spectator  by  the  sheer  audacity  of  its  thought's 
lightness,  and  the  apparently  reckless  remotest 
disregard  of  the  laws  of  matter  with  which  caves." 
those  clustered  columns  terminate  at  The  names 
dizzy  heights  in  pointed  arches,  which  of  the  math- 
carry  our  looks  and  thoughts  and  hopes  ematicians 
upwards  towards  that  heaven  where  so  who  de- 
many  of  those  who  worshipped  God  be-  signed  the 
neath  them  are  now  enjoying  His  eternal  astronom  i- 
rest.  The  light  of  heaven  shining  cal  clocks 
through  those  old  storied  windows,  made  and  of  the 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  bishops  un- 
speaks  to  us  of  the  life  and  virtues,  the  der  whose 
struggles  and  triumphs  of  God's  saints,  patronage  it 
and  encourages  us  to  follow  in  their  foot-  was  con- 
steps.  That  massive  pulpit,  with  its  structed,are 
richly-sculptured  panels  and  canopy,  fit-  enshr  i  n  e  d 
tingly  symbolizes  the  Word  of  Truth  in  the  mem- 
which  has  for  nigh  a  thousand  years  oryofStras- 
echoed  and  reechoed  through  this  con-  burgians, 
secrated  pile;  and  those  magnificent  al-  and  there  I 
tars,  on  which  artistic  skill  has  exhausted  must  leave 
her  resources,  each  and  all  repeat  to  you,  them  Space 
as  they  have  done  to  generations  before  permits  but 
you,  the  words  of  our  Divine  Lord,  "  Do  a  brief  des- 
this  for  a  commemoration  of  Me. "  Those  cription  of 
shrines,  too,  before  which  so  many  vo-  this  unique 
tive  candles  burn,  and  around  which  so  piece  of  me- 
many  devout  worshippers  kneel,  are  they  chanismbut 
not  a  homely,  childlike  expression  of  the  the  illustra- 
faith  and  devotion  which  reared  this  tion  is  clear 
lofty  temple  to  the  Lord?  "This  is  a  enough, 
terrible  place.  Surely  this  is  no  other  Immedi- 
than  the  house  of  God,  the  portal  of  ately  inside 
heaven."  the  railings 
In  the  western  transept  of  this  cathe-  in  the  fore- 
dral  may  be  seen  a  triumph  of  applied  ground  is  a 
science,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  cen-  large  terres- 
tury,  which  modern  invention  has  not  trial  globe, 
surpassed — a  glorious  memorial  of  the  which  com- 
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pletes  a  revolution  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  indicates  the  equinoxes,  etc.  Be- 
hind this  is  a  large  disc,  containing  a 
self-adjusting  perpetual  calendar,  which 
regulates  itself  even  for  leap  years.  The 
figure  to  the  left,  the  Angel  of  Day, 
points  with  an  arrow  to  the  date  of  the 
month.  The  corresponding  figure  to  the 
right,  the  Angel  of  Night,  is  motionless. 
The  day  of  the  week  is  indicated  in  a 
most  ingenious  way.  In  a  niche  under 
the  dial  of  the  clock  are  seven  chariots, 
forming  a  circle,  which  completes  a  revo- 
lution in  seven  days.  Each  of  these 
contains  one  of  the  pagan  gods  from 
whom  the  days  of  the  week  are  named. 
At  midnight  the  patron  of  the  following 
day  comes  to  the  front  and  remains  there 
for  twenty- four  hours,  when  another 
takes  his  place.  Over  this,  in  the  entab- 
lature of  what  we  may  call  the  first  story 
of  the  structure,  is  the  dial  of  the  clock, 
the  hands  of  which  point  to  old  local 
time,  which  is  twenty-nine  minutes  be- 
hind the  mid-European  time,  adopted 
throughout  Germany  on  the  first  of  April, 
1892.  To  the  right  of  the  dial  an  angel 
is  seated,  holding  an  hour-glass,  which 
he  reverses  when  the  clock  strikes  the 
hour.  Another  angel  on  the  left  holds  a 
gong,  on  which  he  strikes  the  "  quar- 
ters. ' ' 

Over  the  dial  there  is  a  plantarium, 
surrounded  by  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
and  showing  all  the  revolution  of  the 
more  familiar  planets,  the  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon  and  all  the  mutations  ot 
the  moon  calculated  for  indefinite  ages. 

The  third  story  is  divided  into  two 
compartments.  Towards  the  front  of  the 
lower  one  there  is  a  figure  of  Death 
with  his  scythe,  and  having  a  gong  at 
either  hand.  From  a  door  to  his  left 
(the  observer's  right)  when  the  minute 
hand  points  to  the  first  quarter,  a  child 
walks  forward,  and  with  an  arrow  strikes 
the  quarter  on  the  gong  at  Death's  left 
hand.  (The  angel  over  the  perpetual 
calendar  also  strikes  it.  )    He  then  passes 


before  Death,  and  enters  a  door  at  his 
right  hand.  At  the  same  time  a  comely 
youth  appears  at  the  door,|  and  remains 
there  till  his  time  comes  for  ^striking  the 
half  hour.  When  he  has  gone,  a  full 
grown  man  in  cavalier  garb  and  sword  in 
hand  appears  on  the  scene.  At  the  third 
quarter  he  walks  forward  and  strikes  the 
gong  with  his  sword.  He  is  succeeded 
by  a  feeble  old  man,  whose  eyes  are  dim, 
whose  beard  is  grey,  who  bends  under 
the  weight  of  years.  He  hobbles  round 
at  the  fourth  quarter,  strikes  the  gong^ 
with  his  crutch  and  disappears.  Slowly 
and  solemnly  Death  raises  the  bleached 
human  bone  which  he  grasps  in  his  flesh  - 
less  hand,  and  strikes  the  hour.  While 
he  does  so,  the  angel  below  (to  right  of 
the  dialj  reverses  his  hour  glass.  Above 
this  compartment  there  is  another  simi- 
larly arranged.  In  the  centre  of  it  stands 
a  full  sized  figure  of  our  Lord  holding  the 
cross  in  his  left  hand.  At  12  o'clock, 
(12.29  mid-European  time)  the  twelve 
Apostles  emerge  in  single  file  from  the 
door  at  his  left  and  pass  in  procession  be- 
fore Him.  Each  turns  and  bows  to  Him 
in  passing,  while  He  raises  His  right 
hand  and  blesses  them.  At  the  same 
time  the  large  brazen  cock,  perched  on 
the  turret  to  the  left  of  the  clock,  flaps 
his  wings  and  crows  three  times.  This 
identical  cock  has  been  flapping  and 
crowing  (with  a  few  unimportant  periods 
of  silence)  for  over  five  hundred  years, 
and  yet  old  age  has  in  no  way  impaired 
his  practices.  His  performances  give 
us  some  grounds  for  believing  the  won- 
derful stories  told  of  the  loquacious 
brazen  head  constructed  by  Friar  Bacon. 

The  framework  which  contains  this 
wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  and  the 
brazen  cock  just  spoken  of,  are  the  only 
portions  of  the  original  clock  built  in  1352, 
which  have  been  preserved  in  the  present 
one.  The  mechanism,  which  is  really  an 
imitation  of  the  original  works  now  pre- 
served in  the  Frauenhaus,  is  quite  mod- 
ern, having  been  constructed  in  1836-40. 
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Its  Past  and  Present. 


The  ways  are  made  desolate.    No  or 

LET  us  so  go  together  without  staff 
or  badge,  modern  pilgrims  by  the 
G.  E.  Railway,  to  the  once  re- 
nowned shrine,  most  famous  and  hon- 
ored, in  Catholic  England.  As  the  train 
carries  us  past  the  low  lying  marshes  of 
Norfolk  we  enter  in  the  northernmost  part 
of  the  county,  a  pleasant  land,  well 
wooded  and  gracefully  rounded. 

To  our  right  now  appears  an  ancient 
mansion  of  bright  red  brick,  with  many 
a  turret  and  many  a  pinnacle.  It  is  of 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and 
was  in  all  the  freshness  of  its  beauty  in 
the  days  of  his  successor.  * i  The  royal 
arms  are  over  the  gateway,  supported  by 
the  greyhound  and  griffin,  with  the  port- 
cullis in  the  corners.  There  are  bands 
of  panels  with  various  shields  and  heads  ; 
ogee  canopies  with  crockets  and  finial ; 
hollow  mouldings  filled  with  roses. 
There  are  many  turrets,  octagon  and  cir- 
cular, and  handsome  chimney  stacks  or- 
namented with  fleur-de-lis  and  roses, all  in 
moulded  brick."  A  dainty  dwelling 
even  for  a  king — built  by  Sir  William 
Fermor — whose  descendants  kept  the 
faith  alive  till  our  own  day  in  a  corner 
of  Oxfordshire. 

A  little  way  further  north,  the  lovely 
Chapel  of  the  Slipper  comes  in  sight, 
close  to  the  line.  Here  it  was  that  pil- 
grims took  off  their  shoes  to  walk  bare- 
foot to  the  shrine.  An  exquisite  exam- 
ple it  is  of  transition  decorated — with  a 
beautiful  window  over  the  west  doorway 
and  three  niches,  one  at  each  side  and 
the  third  in  the  gable.  Two  buttresses 
support  the  north  and  south  angles  of  the 
facade,  dying  upwards  into  graceful  pinna- 
cled work.  Thank  God  !  this  chapel — 
in  old  days  a  Benedictine  cell — is  once 
more  in  Benedictine  hands.    We  owe 


j  passeth  by  the  road.    Is.  xxxiii. ,  8. 

this  to  the  generosity  of  a  charitable 
convert  lady.  A  small  priest's  house  is 
being  built  at  its  side  and  soon  again  let 
us  hope  the  Holy  Sacrifice  will  be  offered 
on  its  restored  altar,  and  the  light  of  the 
faith  will  shine  out  on  the  land,  so  long 
in  the  shadow  of  darkness  !  There  is  no 
Catholic  church  for  some  twenty-four 
miles  to  the  east,  west  or  south.  But  a 
short  time  back  three  married  Catholic 
coast  guardsmen,  who  were  living  with 
their  Catholic  wives  and  families  in  the 
God-forsaken  town  of  Wells,  four  or  five 
miles  north  of  Walsingham  by  rail,  were 
all  lost  on  one  day,  and  at  one  time,  off 
the  rough  northern  coast.  Had  a  mis- 
sion in  Walsingham  then  'been  opened 
these  poor  men  might  have  had  the 
graces  of  the  recently  received  Sacra- 
ments to  aid  them  in  their  death  strug- 
gles, and  the  priest  would  have  been  near 
to  comfort  their  widows  and  little  families 
when  the  bread  winners  were  gone. 

Little  Walsingham  !  The  heart  throbs 
when  the  dream  of  a  lifetime  is  realized 
and  we  reach  what  was  once  the  Lourdes, 
the  Loreto  of  England.  The  town  is 
small,  quaint,  and  of  red  brick,  and  in 
the  days  of  faith  was  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  hostels  for  pilgrims.  We  skirt 
the  black  wall  of  the  ancient  enclosure, 
black  for  it  is  faced  with  flints,  and  stand 
before  the  great  gateway,  unchanged  after 
so  many  centuries.  A  quaint  figure  in 
stone  looks  out  upon  you  from  a  small 
quatre-foil  window  above.  We  enter  by 
a  wicket  in  the  great  door  and  the  grace- 
ful arch,  which  once  contained  the  east 
window  of  the  church,  alone  rises  up 
before  us — a  rainbow  of  ruin,  the  only 
remains  standing — mute  mourner  over 
the  fallen  sanctuary. 

The  ground  falls  rapidly  from  the  gate- 
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way,  and  we  have  to  descend  several  feet 
to  reach  the  foundations  of  the  western 
end  of  the  church.  It  was  of  great  size, 
two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long  by  sev- 
enty-eight in  width.  To  our  right  are 
some  remains  of  the  north  walk  of  the 
cloister,  and  beyond  it  a  portion  of  the 
refectory,  three  soaring  arches  in  the 
southern  wall ;  in  the  middle  arch  the 
stair  that  led  to  the  reading  pulpit,  and 
the  remains  of  the  pulpit  in  the  western- 
most. To  the  left  the  north  wall  of  the 
enclosure  is  standing  and  the  Knight's 
Gate  in  its  midst.  Through  the  closed 
gates  of  this  arch,  in  13 14,  rode  Sir 
Ralph  Buttetort,  armed  cap  a-pie,  horse 
and  all,  when  his  enemy  was  pursuing 
him  to  the  death.  He  had  called  on 
our  Lady  to  help  him  in  his  sore  need, 
and  his  prayer  was  heard.  A  brass  at 
the  gate  kept  the  record  of  this  mirac- 


of  the  Holy  House  of  Nazareth.  The 
Holy  House  had  not  then  been  trans- 
ported to  Loreto,  and  the  troubled  state 
of  the  continent  and  the  rule  of  the 
Saracens  in  the  East  made  pilgrimage  to 
it  well- nigh  impossible.  The  good  lady 
obeyed  the  behests  of  her  Heavenly 
Queen.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
built  of  wood  and  thatched  with  straw. 
And  when  it  had  been  made  the  good 
lady  was  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  two 
sites  to  choose,  as  both  of  them — we 
learn  from  a  poem  of  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century — had  been 
marked  by  miracles.  She  was  inclined 
to  build  it  near  to  the  wells,  on  the  spot 
where  in  after  years  was  a  chapel  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Richeld  spent  the  night  in 
prayer,  and  in  the  morning  she  found  it 
had  been  already  reared  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  from  the  place  she  had 


ulous  favor  till  the  Reformation.    Thev  thought  of. 

road  which  led  to  it  outside  is  still  called  V'  The  exact  place  where  the  chapel 
the  Knight's  Road.    The  wall  was  a  mile  stood  is  not  positively  certain.    The  site 


in  circuit.  The  chapter  house  and  par- 
lors, with  dormitory  above,  stood  to  the 
east  of  the  cloister,  while  a  great  guest 
hall  occupied  the  west.  At  the  north 
side  of  the  church  stood  the  little  wooden 
chapel  of  our  Lady,  while  over  it  and 
containing  it  had  just  been  constructed 
when  the  crash  came,  a  new  and  glorious 
stone  chapel,  some  forty-eight  feet  by 
thirty.  At  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
feet  from  the  east  end  of  the  church  are 
two  circular  wells  and  a  bathing  place,  all 
formerly  covered  with  buildings,  one  ot 


of  the  church  and  its  surroundings  has 
been  turned  into  a  pleasure  garden,  and 
one  would  need  as  bold  an  excavator  as 
the  Marquess  of  Bute  to  upturn  the  soil 
and  solve  the  question.  His  Lordship 
has  cleared  away  even  his  greenhouses  to 
unearth  the  foundations  of  the  Grey 
Friars'  house  and  church  in  his  grounds 
at  Cardiff.  The  very  massive  foundations 
of  a  building  were  discovered  in  the 
course  of  some  excavations  to  the  north 
of  the  church,  and  connected  with  it,  the 
dimensions  of  which  and  its  distance 


which,  as  will  be  seen,  was  a  chapel  of  from  the  wells  correspond  to  those  given 


St.  Lawrence.  We  have  many  to  re- 
member and  much  to  pray  for  on  this 
sacred  spot  !  And  when  our  devotions 
are  done,  let  us  go  back  over  the  centu- 
ries and  recall  as  well  as  we  can  this  cele- 
brated sanctuary. 

After  the  conquest  there  was  living 
in  Little  Walsingham — there  is  a  Great 
Walsingham,  now  the  less,  hard  by — 
a  noble  widow  lady  called  Richeld,  a 
Norfolk  surname.  The  Virgin  Mother 
appeared  to  the  pious  dame  and  bade 
her  build  a   chapel  of  the  dimensions 


us  of  what  was  known  as  the  new  work, 
the  erection  built  over  the  old  Nazareth 
chapel.  If  this  be  the  shrine,  it  would 
seem  that  not  only  was  the  exterior 
chapel  raised  some  two  feet  and  a  half 
above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  church, 
but  the  holy  sanctuary  itself  was  also  ele- 
vated a  step  above  the  floor  of  the  chapel 
which  contained  it. 

Her  son,  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Faveraches, 
"  Lord  of  Walsingham, "  on  the  day  be- 
fore he  left  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
between  1146  and  1174,  granted  to  God 
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and  our  Lady  and  to  Edwyhis  clerk,  i.e., 
priest,  the  chapel  his  mother  had  built 
with  the  parish  church  hard  by  of  All 
Saints,  and  certain  portions  of  land, 
on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  given 
into  the  charge  of  a  religious  order;  the 
whole  passed  into  the  care  of  the  Canons 
Regular  of  St.  Augustine  and  Edwy  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  prior. 

The  sanctuary,  with  its  statue  of  our 
Lady,  soon  became  widely  known,  and 
kings  and  nobles  hastened  to  enrich  it 
with  gifts  of  gold  and  of  broad  lands. 
Among  these  the  great  historic  names 
are  recorded  of  William  de  Valence, 
brother  to  Henry  III.,  William  Longes- 
pee,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Randolf,  Earl  of 
Chester,  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
father  of  Edward  IV.,  who  held  in  suc- 
cession the  manor  or  estate  around. 

Erasmus,  the  scoffing  Voltaire  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  gives  us  a  detailed 
description,  but  a  painful  one,  of  the 
shrine,  just  before  its  destruction.  This 
cynical  account  of  his  pilgrimage  from 
Cambridge  to  Walsingham,  though  pub- 
lished abroad,  found  its  way  to  England 
and  evidently  served  as  the  base  for  a 
series  of  inquisitorial  questions  which  the 
visitors  sent  by  Thomas  Cromwell  were 
ordered  to  put  to  the  Canons.  Among 
these  questions  was  one  as  to  our  Lady's 
milk.  It  seems  certain  that  this  was 
merely  a  conventional  name  for  the 
chalk  taken  from  a  well  known  cave  at 
Bethlehem,  not  far  from  the  Basilica  of 
the  Nativity,  called  the  Giotto  of  Milk, 
or  of  Our  Lady,  with  whom  the  place  is 
connected  by  a  tradition,  that  she  took 
refuge  therein  from  the  fury  of  Herod 
and  on  the  floor  of  which  some  of  her 
milk  escaped. 

Probably  the  pilgrims  carried  away  as 
a  memorial  some  of  this  chalk,  mixed 
with  water,  and  possibly  some  may  have 
mistaken  the  real  meaning  of  the  name. 
We  find  the  relic  was  kept  at  the  High 
Altar  of  this  church. 

Like  the  Holy  House,  its  model,  the 
little  sanctuary  had  a  narrow  door  on 


each  side.  ( i )  No  light  came  from  outside, 
but  the  interior  was  dazzlingly  brilliant 
with  the  precious  jewels,  the  gold  and 
silver  reflecting  back  the  sheen  of  the 
many  candles  burning  around  our  Lady's 
Statue,  which  stood  at  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  altar. 

The  simple  faithful  looked  upon  the 
milky  way  as  a  heavenly  sign-post  show- 
ing the  way  to  the  English  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  by  the  Sea.  For,  if  Wal- 
singham does  not  look  out  like  Loreto 
on  the  broad  waters,  it  is  not  further 
from  the  German  Ocean  than  is  its  Italian 
prototype  from  the  blue  Adriatic.  Thither 
came  a  long  procession  of  England's 
Kings.  On  the  eve  of  the  Annunciation 
Henry  III.  was  the  first  to  visit  it  just 
before  his  unfortunate  expedition  into 
Gascony,  which  took  place  in  the  May 
of  1242.  The  great  church  was  then 
not  begun.  It  soon  grew  to  be  a  mag- 
nificent building,  with  two  western  tow- 
ers as  well  as  one  in  the  centre.  A  great 
bell,  probably  one  of  a  peal,  rang  out 
the  hours  of  prayer.  And  we  find  one 
of  the  priors  working  with  his  own  hands 
at  the  magnificent  high  altar.  Money 
poured  in.  We  read  of  the  offerings 
amounting  to  ^3,000,  in  modern  value, 
in  a  year,  while  the  income  was  almost 
^4,500.  Edward  I.  had  a  special  rea- 
son to  honor  the  shrine.  For,  to  the 
protection  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham 
he  attributed  his  escape  from  grievous 
peril.  When  a  young  man  he  had  been 
playing  at  chess  with  a  knight  in  a  vaulted 
room,  when  suddenly  and  without  any 
reason  he  got  up  and  went  away.  As 
soon  as  he  had  left  a  great  stone  fell  on 
the  very  spot  where  he  had  been  sitting. 
He  twice  paid  visits  to  the  shrine,  first 
on  January  8th,  1282,  before  marching 
into  Wales,  and  again  on  Candlemas  day 
in  1296,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Baliol,  King  of  Scotland.    There,  in  the 

( 1  )These  doors  at  Ix>reto  were  only  opened 
some  centuries  after  to  enable  the  crowds  to  pass 
through,  just  as  the  same  need  dictated  their  pre- 
sence at  Walsingham.  Originally  the  Holy 
House  had  but  one  door. 
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holy  chapel,  he  bound  himself  and  his  whilst  still  in  the  radiance  of  his  youth, 
successors,  by  vow,  to  a  treaty  of  alliance  the  favorite  and  the  hope  of  his  people, 
with  the  Court  of  Flanders.  In  his  foot-  Henry  VIII.  came  on  pilgrimage  to  Wal- 
steps  followed  his  ill-fated  son,  Edward  singham.  It  was  in  Winter  time,  between 
II.,  in  13 1 5,  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  the  feasts  of  the  Epiphany  and  the 
of  his  reign.  Thither,  too,  came  his  churching  of  his  royal  wife,  a  visit  pro- 
cruel  widow,  Isabella,  in  1332,  let  us  bably  of  thanksgiving  for  the  birth  of 
hope  a  penitent,  from  her  stately  prison  Henry,  his  first  child,  and  he  made  his 
palace  of  Castle  Acre  in  Norfolk.  It  is  offering  of  j£i,  3s,  4d,  in  the  money  of  the 
not  far  from  the  shrine.  Edward  III.  day.  The  infant  however  only  lived  six 
came  here  in  1361,  on  his  return  to  Eng-  weeks.  How  fatal  to  Mary's  dowry  was 
land  after  the  peace  with  France,  which  that  child's  death  !  There  were  three 
closed  with  glory  for  a  time  the  long  and  pilgrims'  pathways  which  still  exist,  green 
hotly  contested  war.  At  about  the  same  roads,  converging  from  the  great  centres 
time  he  paid  the  expenses  of  John,  Duke  upon  Walsingham,  from  London,  from 
of  Brittany,  to  make  the  pilgrimage.  Norwich,  and  from  the  north  ;  and 
And  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  his  cousin,  in  Henry  seems  to  have  ridden  along  one 
the  same  year,  one  of  the  hostages,  and  of  these  from  his  court  to  the  splendid 
the  Scots'  King,  David  Bruce,  both  ob-  mansion,  then  just  built  at  Barsham. 
tained  permission  to  come  on  pilgrimage  Common  report  of  the  time  was  that 
to  the  Norfolk  Shrine.  Thither  came,  Henry  walked  barefoot  from  the  hall  to 
in  1427,  another  royal  widow,  Queen  the  shrine,  and  offered  to  our  Lady  a 
Joan  of  Navarre,   after  the   death  of  precious  necklace. 

her  undutiful  son  Henry  V.  and  her  re-       After  the  English  victory   over  the 

lease  from  captivity.  The  virtuous  Henry  Scots  at  FJodden  Field,   15 13,  which 

VI.,  on  his  recovery  from  his  mental  had   been   won    during    the  absence 

affliction  and  just  before  the  outbreak  of  of  Henry,  who  was  then  fighting  in 

the  civil  wars  of  the  Roses,  came  to  offer  France,  his  gentle  wife  Catherine  went 

his  thanks  at  our  Lady's  feet.    His  sup-  to  offer  her  thanks  and  to  fulfil  a  vow  at 

planter,  Edward  IV.,  visited  Walsingham  the  holy  chapel  of  Norfolk.    In  her  will 

with  his  fair  wife,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  she  directed  that  a  man  should  make  a 

in  1464,  when  he  himself  was  to  be  de-  pilgrimage  at  her  expense  to  the  shrine 

posed  and  cast  into  prison.    Henry  VII.  and  distribute  one  hundred  nobles  in 

went  thither  on  pilgrimage  at  Christmas-  charity  on  the  road.    Were  her  wishes 

tide,  in  1487,  and  alter  the  defeat  of  the  carried  out?    She  died  in  1536,  just  at 

impostor,  Lambert  Simnel,  at  the  battle  the  time  of  the  ruin  ! 
of  Stoke,  sent  his  standard  to  the  shrine.       Two  more  pilgrimages  deserve  men- 

We  find  that  sovereign  again  at  Walsing-  tion.    One  was  of  the  great  statesman, 

ham  in  1505,  with  his  youthful  son  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  the  August  of  15 17. 

heir,  the  future  Henry  VIII.,  then  a  His  Eminence  was  suffering  at  the  time 

fair  haired  boy  of  fifteen,  just  affianced  and   hoped   to    obtain   health  at  the 

to  the  Spanish  princess,  Catherine  of  shrine. 

Aragon.    Henry  VII.,  in  his  will,  left  a      The  other  was  that  of  the  captain  of 

costly  image  of  himself,  kneeling,  of  sil-  one  of  His  Majesty's  ships,  who,  when 

ver-gilt,  as  an  ex-roto  to  the  shrine.    He  in  danger  of  shipwreck  called  on  Our 

willed  a  like  offering  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Lady  of  Walsingham  and  vowed  never  to 

Thomas  of  Canterbury.    How  little  he  eat  fish  or  flesh  until  he  had  been  on 

realized    the  fate  which   awaited  both  pilgrimage   to   her.     The   Lord  High 

sanctuaries  and  his  precious  offerings  at  Admiral,  Sir  Edward  Howard,  writes  to 

the  hands  of  his  unnatural  son!  King  Henry  VIII. ,  in  the  April  of  15 13, 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  15 1 1,  informing  him  of  the  leave  granted,  and 
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expressing  surprise  that  the  vessel,  which 
had  gone  with  full  sail  on  a  rock,  had  not 
been  broken  to  pieces.  The  monarch  him- 
self paid  annually  the  royal  chaplain  to  sing 
Mass  before  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham, 
for  the  souls  of  Edward  I.  and  II.,  and 
he  kept  a  wax  candle  burning  before  her 
statue.  After  the  visit  of  Erasmus  in 
1 5 1 1 ,  Henry  presented  stained  glass  to  the 
new  work  which,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
had  just  been  built  over  the  shrine. 

But  the  fascinations  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
the  evil  counsels  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
his  lust  of  gold  to  satisfy  his  grosser 
pleasures  and  the  greed  of  his  hungry 
followers,  his  rending  of  the  garment  of 
Catholic  unity,  had  turned  the  heart  of 
the  Tudor  King  into  that  of  a  sacrileg- 
ious robber  and  murderer.  And,  in  the 
universal  ruin,  Walsingham  met  with  no 
pity.  Nay  more,  to  find  some  plea  for 
his  crime,  he  let  loose  on  the  religious 
house  some  of  the  vilest  of  men  with 
orders  to  discover  or  invent  grounds  for 
its  suppression.  Shameless  accusations 
were  made  by  these  hirqd  slanderers 
against  the  victims,  whose  only  offence 
was  to  stand  between  the  loot  and  the 
covetous  Achab.  Eight  canons  were  said 
by  these  credible  (?)  witnesses  to  have 
confessed  to  disgraceful  crimes.  The 
very  fact  that  the  people  of  Walsingham 
rose  in  their  defense,  that  fifteen  of  the 
canons,  one,  George  Gysborrow,  being 
the  sub- prior  of  the  house,  were  con- 
demned as  traitors,  that  five  of  these 
are  said  to  have  suffered  the  degrading 
and  awful  death  then  accorded  by  the 
English  statutes,  proves  sufficiently  how 
false  the  slanders  against  their  morals — as 
there  would  not  have  been  needed  a  fresh 
charge,  nor  would  the  people  have  stirred 
to  protect  them.  Two  of  the  townsfolk 
were  hung,  drawn  and  quartered,  no 
doubt  as  a  warning,  in  great  Yarmouth. 

Sir  Richard  Southwell,  while  on  his 
base  work  as  burglar  to  Thomas  Crom- 
well, complained  that  even  while  engaged 
in  plundering  the  treasury,  in  July  of 
1536,  from  Saturday  night  to  the  Sunday 
following,  the  offerings  of  the  faithful  had 


amounted  to^2, 13s,  4d, besides  the  votive 
wax  candles,  a  sum  of  over  ^£n,  in  the 
money  of  to-day.  And  we  learn  from  a 
letter  of  one  of  the  Vicar  General's 
creatures,  a  year  and  a  half  later,  what 
means  were  taken  to  stamp  out  all  vener- 
ation for  the  holy  place  and  for  the  statue. 
A  poor  woman  for  recounting  a  miracle, 
which  she  declared  had  happened  after 
the  venerable  statue  of  our  Lady  had 
been  removed  to  London,  was  punished 
by  "no  law  but"  at  the  ruffians'  " dis- 
cretion. ' 9  She  was  put  in  the  stocks  in 
the  early  morning,  on  a  market  day,  with 
a  paper  on  her  head  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion, li  A  reporter  of  false  tales,"  and 
when  at  nine  o'clock  the  market  place 
was  full,  she  was  placed  on  a  cart  and 
carried  about  the  town,  staying  where 
the  crowd  was  thickest  to  be  pelted  by 
the  garni ns. 

"How  be  it,"  the  writer  concludes, 
"I  cannot  but  perceive, but  the  said  Image 
is  not  yet  out  of  some  of  their  heads. ' ' 

The  last  keeper  of  the  chapel  and  its 
treasures,  a  priest,  Hugh  Blyford,  was 
fortunate  enough  to  die  in  1534,  and  to 
be  buried  in  the  chapel.  How  enviable 
his  fate  to  depart  in  peace  before  the 
destruction  !  The  spoilers  seem  to  have 
left  behind  no  account  of  the  jewels,  and 
plate,  and  precious  vestments, and  to  have 
destroyed  all  records  of  the  miracles  and 
the  history  of  the  shrine. 

To  any  who  know  how  the  signatures 
were  procured  from  the  inmates  of  re- 
ligious houses  to  the  document  acknowl- 
edging the  King's  supremacy,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  hear  that  some  twenty-one 
canons  are  said  to  have  acknowledged 
Henry's  newly  claimed  authority. 

Richard  Vowell,  the  last  prior,  sur- 
rendered the  house  to  Henry  VIII. 
Generally  a  pliable  superior  was  put  in 
office  by  the  King's  visitors  ad  hoc. 
Vowell  received  a  pension  of  ^100  a 
year  for  his  betrayal. 

The  statue  of  our  Lady  was  sent  up 
to  London  to  be  contumeliously  burnt  at 
Chelsea  in  1539.  Was  that  place  chosen 
as  a  fresh  insult  to  the  memory  of  the 
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martyred  Chancellor,  B.  Thomas  More, 
whose  residence  had  been  there? 

Thomas  Sydney,  Governor  of  the 
Hospital(i)  is  said  by  Spelman(2)  to 
have  been  commissioned  by  the  people 
to  buy  the  site  of  the  ruined  abbey 
for  the  town,  and  he  bought  it  and 
kept  it  for  himself.  To  this  succes- 
ful  thief,  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  gave  the  Churches  of  All 
Saints  and  St.  Peter's  in  Walsingham 
the  great,  and  the  Parish  Church  of 
Walsingham  the  less.  Thomas  Sid- 
ney, his  son,  married  Barbara,  daughter 
of  the  favorite  minister  of  Elizabeth, 
the  unscrupulous  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham(3) — the  Machiavelli  of  her  Court 
and  Cabinet,  and  thus  rose  to  great 
wealth.  Thomas  the  II.  had  by  Barbara, 
two  sons,  Thomas  the  III.  and  Henry. 
The  elder  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Southwell,  the  favorite  of  Henry 
VIII.  She  thus  became  aunt  to  Father 
Southwell,  S.J.,  the  poet  and  martyr. 
But  their  great  matches  did  not  shelter 
them  from  the  curse  against  sacrilege. 
Both  brothers  died  without  heirs,  and 
Henry  1 1 1,  whose  pompous  tomb  is  in  the 
beautiful  old  parochial  Church  of  Little 
Washingham,  left  the  property  to  his  dis- 
tant cousin,  Robert  Sydney,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.    It  afterwards  passed  to  one 


( 1 )  This  was  afterwards  turned  into  a  jail 

(2)  History  of  Sacrilege.  Reprint  of  1 846, 
p.  247. 

(3)  He  claimed  descent  from  the  de  Walsing- 
hams,  who  took  their  name  from  the  place. 


of  the  Rookwoods — the  well  known 
Catholic  family. 

Henry  VIII.,  who  varied  his  teach- 
ing with  every  whim,  at  his  last  end, 
in  his  will,  says:  "  In  the  name  of 
God,  and  of  His  glorious  and  Blessed 
Virgin,  Our  Lady,  St.  Mary,  we  do 
instantly  require  and  desire  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  His  Mother,  with  all  the 
holy  company  of  heaven,  continually  to 
pray  for  us  and  with  us,  while  we  live  in 
this  world,  and  in  the  time  of  passing 
out  of  it,  that  we  may  sooner  attain  ever- 
lasting life. '  * 

Between  the  Chapel  of  the  Slipper  and 
the  priory,  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Grey  Friars.  The  Friary 
was  founded  by  Lady  Elizabeth  de  Burgh, 
Countess  of  Clare.  The  church  was 
some  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet 
long  by  ninety-six.  Spelman  tells  us  the 
ill  fate  of  its  sacrilegious  owners,  the  first 
of  whom  was  John  Eyre,  a  great  holder 
of  church  lands,  who  died  childless. 

The  present  owner  of  the  Manor  and  of 
the  Abbey  is  of  a  family  which  has  given 
two  members  to  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
Christopher  Warner,  cousin  of  the  martyr, 
Father  Henry  Walpole,and  Sir  John  War- 
ner, whose  remarkable  conversion  and  en- 
try into  the  Society  is  given  in  the  Life  of 
Lady  Warner  by  Father  Scarisbrick. 

It  was  worthy  of  George  the  First, 
when  he  wished  to  give  a  distinction  to 
his  mistress,  to  make  her  Countess  of 
Walsingham.  He  raised  her  afterwards 
to  the  better  known  title  of  Duchess  of 
Kendal. 


THE  MARQUIS  DE  CUBAS. 

By  T.  r. 

ON  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  4,    del  ArenaL,  the  Plaza  Isabel  II.,  the  es- 
1899,  an  imposing  funeral  cor-   trada  Vergara,  estrada  Requena,  and  the 
tegc  passed  slowly  and  solemnly   estrada  Bailen,  to  the  cemetery  de  la 
from  the  house  of  mourning  in  the  es-   Sacramental  de  San  Justo. 
trada  de  la  Montera,  Madrid,  across  the      A  countless  stream  of  men  of  all  sorts 
famous  Puerta  del  Sol,  through  the  Calle   and    conditions,  from    the  illustrious 
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grandee  of  Spain  to  the  meanest  day  la- 
borer, was  sadly  following  a  poor  hearse 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  which  bore  a 
plain  deal  coffin,  surmounted  by  a  com- 
mon black  pall  edged  with  yellow,  and  it 
was  generally  known  that  the  corpse  was 
clad  in  the  cheap  shroud  of  the  free  hos- 
pital ;  for  the  deceased  had  with  his 
wonted  humility  left  directions  in  his  will 
to  be  habited  as  a  poor  hospital  patient 
and  buried  third  class. 

Immediately  after  the  coffin  came  the 
Papal  Nuncio,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  the  Bishops  of  Madrid-Al- 
cala  and  Sion,  the  representative  of 
the  Queen  Regent,  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party,  Don  Francisco 
Silvela,  the  Marquises  of  Urquijo  and 
Aldama  ;  next  the  deputations  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  of  the  Munici- 
pality {Ayuntamien  to),  of  the  province, 
of  religious  institutions,  the  Catholic 
workmen's  guilds  and  of  the  Acad- 
emies of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  ; 
and  finally  a  multitude  of  artisans. 
The  streets  through  which  the  great 
funeral  filed  were  densely  packed  with 
serried  rows  of  respectful  spectators, 
and  the  silence  was  only  broken  by  the 
oft-times  repeated  ejaculation  :  "Era 
un  justo  /"    "  He  was  a  just  man  !  " 

Who  then  was  the  deceased,  to 
whom  such  honor  was  spontaneously 
paid  by  the  Spanish  capital  ?  Perhaps 
a  great  officer  of  state,  or  the  leader  of 
a  powerful  party;  or  one  whose  wealth 
was  counted  by  millions?  He  had,  it 
is  true,  filled  many  influential  posts  in 
his  lifetime.  He  had,  for  instance,  on 
account  of  his  unimpeachable  integrity 
been  elected  by  his  fellow-citizens,  the 
head  Mayor  of  Madrid  {Alcalde  presi- 
dente  del  excmo  Ayuntamiento  de  Ma- 
dttd).  But  the  artifices  and  intrigues  of 
his  opponents  had  long  since  reduced  him 
to  the  rank  of  ex-alcalde.  The  province 
of  Avila  had  sent  him  as  its  senator  to 
the  Cortes,  a  post  of  honor  which  he 
held  when  death  surprised  him  ;  and  on 
his  breast  had  glittered  a  row  of  first- 
class  orders,  Spanish,  papal  and  foreign. 


He  was  likewise  richly  endowed  with 
earthly  possessions. 

Yet  it  was  not  his  opulence,  his  high 
rank,  his  influence  or  his  decorations 
which  attracted  the  countless  multitude 
of  mourners.  Very  many  great  person- 
ages who,  in  their  lifetime,  surpassed  the 
deceased  in  wealth  and  power,  have  in 
Madrid  been  carried  to  the  tomb  with 
not  a  tenth  of  the  homage  shown  on  the 
present  occasion. 

It  was  love  and  admiration  for  a  con- 
sistent Christian  burning  with  ardent  de- 


MAR(^UIS  DE  CUBAS. 

votion  to  God  and  his  neighbor,  for  a 
citizen  of  stainless  probity  and  rectitude, 
for  a  Spaniard  who  was  the  soul  of  honor, 
which  caused  Madrid  to  give  this  impres- 
sive tribute  of  grief ;  to  offer  their  re- 
grets, their  sighs  and  tears  to  the  sancti- 
fied memory  of  Don  Francisco  de 
Cubas  de  Gonzalez- Montes,  Marque's  de 
Cubas  and  Montalba  ;  and  who,  after  the 
devout  reception  of  the  last  sacraments, 
had  passed  away  at  half-past  ten  in  the 
morning  of  Monday,  January  2,  1899. 
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Lively  piety  had  been  the  distinguish- 
ing trait  of  the  Marquis,  and  it  had  found 
constant  expression  in  his  chosen  vocation 
and  his  unwearied  deeds  of  charity. 
Possessing  great  knowledge  and  skill  as 
an  architect  together  with  his  abundant 
wealth,  he  had  ever  used  these  endow- 
ments in  the  service  of  God  and  his  fel- 
low creatures.  He  delighted  in  design- 
ing plans  for  churches  and  charitable 
institutions  and  then  in  superintend- 
ing the  artificers  employed  on  their  erec- 
tion. 

Madrid  possesses  in  the  estrada  Clau- 
dio  Coello  No.  82,  an  orphanage  dedi- 
cated to  the  Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  most  admirably 
useful  asylums  in  that  city.  A  pious  and 
benevolent  lady  of  Madrid,  Dona  Ernes- 
tino  Manuel  de  Villena,  was  the  foundress, 
and  a  committee  of  ladies  carries  on  the 
excellent  work  For  this  asylum  and 
the  church  attached  to  it,  the  Marquis 
formed  the  designs  and  carried  them  out, 
himself  defraying  a  large  part  of  the  ex- 
pense. The  church  is  a  Gothic  pile  of 
graceful,  harmonious  proportions  and 
testifies  to  the  first-rate  capability  of  the 
builder,  while  the  asylum  equally  does 
him  credit,  being  distinguished  for  its 
practical  utility. 

A  second  charitable  institution  of  the 
Spanish  capital,  which  will  ever  remain 
associated  with  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased, is  the  extensive  public  eating 
house,  El  Comedor  de  la  Caridad,  where 
in  the  Winter  months  which  are  so  bleak 
and  severe  in  Madrid,  many  thousands 
of  poor  and  suffering  individuals  receive 
their  daily  food.  This  social  boon  and 
blessing  for  the  indigent,  owes  its  exis- 
tence entirely  to  the  indefatigable  Marquis 
de  Cubas  ;  who  besides  has  borne  a  large 
share  of  its  great  outlays. 


This  high-born  architect  dedicaled 
much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
work  people  employed  on  his  numer- 
ous buildings.  He  was  in  their  re- 
gard a  father.  He  was  never  a  harsh 
taskmaster,  although  he  was  inflexibly 
stern  with  vagabonds  and  loafers,  several 
of  whom  attempted  to  take  his  life  only  a 
short  time  before  he  was  called  by  God 
to  his  reward.  Industrious,  honest  artis- 
ans, however,  clung  to  him  with  the  most 
grateful  fidelity.  We  have  seen  them  by 
hundreds  at  his  funeral.  They  also 
flocked  in  crowds  to  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing to  add  their  names  to  the  long 
list  of  those  who  had  come  to  offer 
their  condolence  to  the  afflicted  family. 
Their  good  friend  and  employer  had 
been  strenuous  in  forming  and  pro- 
moting Catholic  guilds  for  workingmen, 
and  had  been  the  mainstay  of  their  great 
and  successful  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  the 
Spring  of  1894. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  palaeio  real 
of  Madrid,  rises  the  new  and  still  in- 
complete cathedral,  dedicated  to  "our 
dear  Lady  of  Almudena. ' '  It  has  been 
a  number  of  years  in  course  of  erection. 
The  Marquis  most  carefully  designed  the 
plans  and  devoted  himself  to  its  construc- 
tion with  true  self-abnegation,  until  his 
life's  end.  Indeed,  but  for  the  enthusi- 
asm, the  energy,  the  generosity  of  this 
honorary  architect,  the  work  of  raising 
that  glorious  fabric  would  more  than  once 
have  come  to  a  standstill. 

All  honor  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
Spaniard,  and  all  honor  to  the  citizens  of 
Madrid,  who  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  have  felt  and  acknowledged 
the  true  nobility  and  value  of  such 
unfeigned  humility  and  devotion  in  the 
service  of  God  and  man.  May  the  most 
noble  Marquis  de  Cubas  rest  in  peace! 
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The  Beatification  of  Joan  of  Arc. 


General  Intention  for  May,  1899. 


Recommended  to  our  Prayers  by  His  Holiness,  Leo  XIII. 
^HE  Holy  Father  desires  before  he  their  own  free  will  with  God's  graces,  and 


dies  to  give  his  children  one  more  thus  merited  an  ever  increasing  out- pour- 


intercessor  in  heaven,  to  place  ing  of  His  favors  in  this  life  and  eternal 

upon  the  altars  of  the  Church  and  present  glory  in  the  next.    But  they  were  deeply 

to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  one  more  penetrated  with  the  truth  of  the  great 

of  those  remarkable  personages  whom  Apostle's  words  when  he  said  :  "  By  the 

God  raises  up  from  time  to  time  to  be  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am  ;  and  His 

models  of  virtue,  marvels  of  sanctity,  grace  in  me  hath  not  been  void. ' '  And 

doers  of  mighty  deeds  in  the  cause  of  even   though   they   had  labored  more 

truth  and  justice.  abundantly  than  others,  they  could  say 

The  heavens  show  forth  the  glory  of  with  all  truth  :  "  Yet  not  I,  but  the  grace 

God,  the  earth  is  His  footstool,  nature  of  God  with  me." 

through  all  her  works  displays  His  power      In  the  saints  therefore,  we  praise  and 

and   wisdom.     But   nowhere   do  His  glorify  God  who  has  done  such  great 

divine    attributes    shine    forth    more  things  to  men,  who  has  shown  forth  in 

splendidly  than  in  the  life  of  a  saint.   As  them  His  mercy,  His  love,  His  gener- 

living  beings  surpass  inanimate  matter,  osity,  His  sanctity,  His  power  to  lift  up 

as  the  moral  order  surpasses  the  physical,  the  needy  from  the  dunghill  and  make 

so  Christian  sanctity,  divine  in  its  origin,  them  sit  with  princes,  even  with  the 

supernatural  in  its  operations,  is  far  more  angelic  princes  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy, 

sublime  than  anything  that  nature  can  He  hath  regarded  the  lowliness  of  his 

produce.  servants  and  that  is  why  all  generations 

In  honoring  the  saints,  we  honor  God,  shall  call  them  blessed, 
for  we  know  that  all  their  virtues  and  all      The  beatification  of  Joan  of  Arc  would 

their  holiness  were  the  gift  of  God.  This  be  most  opportune  at  the  present  time, 

truth  they  themselves  clearly  discerned  She   comes  before  the  modern  world 

and  hence  they  were  always  humble  even  dazzling  it  by  her  heroism,  winning  it  by 

amid  the  praises  of  men.      In  the  words  her  sweet  maidenhood,  calling  forth  the 

of  the  Queen  of  Saints,  they  were  always  admiration  of  Catholics  and  non-Cath- 

saying  :  "He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  olics,  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen/  She 

great   things  to  me  ;  and  holy  is  His  is  the  ideal  and  champion  of  the  legiti- 

narae."    For  they  well  knew  that  they  mate  aspirations  of  the  day,  while  at  the 

could  not  even  pronounce  the  name  of  same  time  she  corrects  the  errors  by 

Jesus  in  a  spirit  of  faith  without  the  Holy  which  those  aspirations  are  too  often 

Ghost.     It  is  true  they  cooperated  of  clouded. 
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General  Intention. 


To-day  men  are  crying  out  for  freedom  of  life  ought  to  be  undertaken  for  Him 
and  autonomy.    Joan  gave  freedom  and  and  in  His  name. 

autonomy  to  a  down-trodden  people.  She  teaches  us  reverence  for  authority. 
Men  are  crying  out  for  progress  and  She  sought  out  the  King  in  his  retire- 
national  prosperity.  Joan  opened  a  new  ment  and  humiliation  when  almost  all 
era  of  progress  and  prosperity  to  her  had  forsaken  him,  because  he  was  the 
country.  To-day  there  is  a  desire  to  en-  lawful  ruler.  She  insisted  on  having 
large  the  sphere  of  woman's  usefulness,  him  crowned  and  anointed  by  God's 
Joan  led  an  army  to  battle  and  refounded  minister.  She  showed  respect  to  her 
a  kingdom.  To-day  we  long  for  peace  very  judges  who  in  defiance  of  all  law  and 
and  fraternity.  Joan  put  an  end  to  a  justice  condemned  her  to  a  terrible 
hundred  years'  war  and  two  rival  nations  death. 

forget  their  differences  when  they  think  But  above  all  she  teaches  us  how  re- 
of  her.  tirement,  contemplation,  mysticism,  so 

But  what  a  rebuke  is  her  life  to  the  far  from  unfitting  one  for  great  actions, 
errors  that  beset  us  !  The  great  mistake  are  the  best  preparation  for  them.  The 
of  our  times  is  the  attempt  to  divorce  ordinary  good  Christian  practises  ordi- 
the  natural  from  the  supernatural.  Man  nary  virtue  ;  the  contemplative  does 
in  his  folly  thinks  he  is  sufficient  for  him-  the  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  giants.  His 
self ;  he  needs  no  God,  no  religion  to  is  a  life  of  union  with  God  and  partakes 
help  him  carry  out  his  enterprises.  If  of  the  power  of  God.  Witness  the  life 
any  one  wants  religion  let  him  indulge  of  St.  Bernard,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Fran- 
his  tastes  in  private,  but  let  him  not  be  cis  Xavier  and  so  many  other  contem- 
dragging  religion  into  the  affairs  of  daily  platives  and  mystics  who  have  achieved 
life.  It  is  too  sacred  a  thing  for  such  such  marvels  in  the  active  life, 
contact.  It  is  of  another  world  and  is  Joan's  vocation,  certainly  an  extraor- 
out  of  place  when  it  tries  to  meddle  with  dinary  one,  made  it  necessary  for  her  to 
the  affairs  of  this  world.  Let  God  re-  don  the  accoutrements  of  a  warrior,  to 
main  in  the  churches  where  we  may,  if  live  among  men  and  be  a  leader  of  men. 
we  please,  make  a  ceremonious  call  on  But  she  never  thought  of  trying  to  ape 
Him  once  a  week,  but  let  the  doors  be  the  ways  of  men.  Strong  in  her  vow  of 
shut  during  the  days  of  labor.  What  virginity,  she  ever  displayed  the  simplicity, 
has  religion  to  do  with  business,  with  the  gentleness,  the  modesty,  the  delicate 
politics,  with  war,  with  social  life?  refinement  that  are  woman's  crown  and 

But  Joan  comes  before  us  in  shining  glory,  that  charm  the  upright,  shame  the 
armor  with  her  white  banner  of  Jesus  dissolute  and  compel  the  respect  of  all. 
and  Mary  in  one  hand,  her  drawn  sword  She  rides  forth  then,  that  warrior 
in  the  other,  to  enter  the  field  of  war,  maiden,  that  mirror  of  knighthood  and 
of  politics,  of  social  life,  in  the  name  of  of  womanhood,  the  champion  of  the 
God.  She  tells  us  that  God's  provi-  Apostleship  of  Prayer,  fighting  by  day 
dence  guides  the  destinies  of  nations  as  and  praying  by  night  that  God's  kingdom 
well  as  of  individuals,  that  nothing  here  may  come,  that  Christian  principles  and 
below  escapes  His  all- seeing  eye,  noth-  Christian  charity  may  reign  throughout 
ing  is  far  from  His  all- pervading  pres-   the  world. 

ence,  that  nothing  can  happen  but  by  Let  us  pray  then  with  the  Holy  Father 
His  command  or  with  his  permission,  that  we  may  soon  be  able  to  invoke  her 
She  tells  us  that  by  Him  kings  reign  and  as  Blessed,  and  that  her  beautiful  life  and 
that  of  Him  are  ordained  the  powers  that  powerful  intercession  may  inspire  the 
be,  and  that  if  He  humbles  a  nation  for  faithful  with  fresh  ardor  and  win  over  to 
its  correction  He  can  also  raise  it  up  the  truth  those  who  still  dwell  amid  the 
again.    She  tells  us  that  every  enterprise  darkness  of  error. 


TWO  MINOR  MINERS. 


By  M.  A. 

TO  Richard  Blount,  rowing  on  the 
wandering,  coquettish  "Blue  Ju- 
niata, • '  that  brilliant  morning  in 
June,  the  earth  was  just  created.  For 
him  the  sun  shone,  the  birds  sang,  for 
him  the  sparkling  water  danced  and  rip- 
pled, for  him  the  buttercups  and  silver 
daisies  bloomed,  for  him  the  majestic 
trees  waved  their  leafy  branches,  for  him 
all  nature  sang  in  one  thrilling  chorus, 
delighting  every  sense,  and  Richard 
found  it  intoxicating.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  Richard's  nineteen  years  had  been 
spent  in  a  coal  mine.  Each  morning 
saw  him  engulfed  with  hundreds  of  his 
sooty  kind,  who,  after  a  brief  suspension, 
were  lowered  into  gloom,  there  to  toil 
their  young  lives  away.  Dick  had  never 
grumbled  at  his  lot,  but  took  to  it  with 
the  rest  of  his  neighbors;  indeed,  he  and 
his  brother,  Tom,  were  rather  proud  the 
first  morning  that  they  started  off  to  work, 
but  that  was  before  their  father  "took  to 
drink."  Dick  bore  a  good  deal  of  ill 
treatment  before  he  and  Tom  determined 
to  run  away,  but  at  last  the  conviction 
was  borne  in  upon  them,  that  they  might 
do  more  for  mother  and  for  the  little 
brothers  and  sisters,  if  they  too  stepped 
out  from  the  destitution  and  squalor  of 
the  wretched  shanty  they  called  home. 

They  chose  a  Sunday  for  their  depar- 
ture, and  enjoyed  their  new  experience 
for  the  first  few  days.  When  they  could 
get  work  they  worked,  but  they  found 
themselves  regarded  with  suspicion,  and 
they  concluded  to  keep  steadily  on  until 
they  could  find  employment  in  the  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania,  wondrous  tales 
of  which  had  reached  them  in  their 
western  home. 

They  had  tramped  many  hundred 
miles  before  they  borrowed  the  boat  at 
Lewistown.  The  owner  was  not  in  sight, 
so  the  boys  slipped  the  boat  from  its 
moorings  and  seated  themselves  in  "The 
Laura ' '  with  great  satisfaction;  they  were 
footsore,  hungry  and  dispirited.    On  the 


Spellissey. 

day  they  left  home  their  father  was  in  a 
drunken  stupor,  a  consequence  of  the 
carouse  of  the  night  previous.  This  en- 
abled them  to  reserve  a  portion  from 
their  month's  pay  when  they  handed 
him  their  envelopes  as  usual.  They 
were  now  penniless.  In  their  own  dis- 
trict a  rude  hospitality  toward  the  way- 
farer was  the  custom,  but  the  unsophisti- 
cated lads  found  forced  bitterly  upon  them 
the  sad  discovery  made  by  the  Indian  in 
Paris,  and  so  exquisitely  portrayed  by 
Chateaubriand  in  <4The  Natchez,"  that 
luxury  breeds  selfishness,  insensibility 
and  cruel  indifference  to  the  miseries  of 
man's  fellow-man.  As  the  boat  sped 
onward  the  lads  enjoyed  immensely  the 
rest  and  motion  amidst  the  beauties 
of  an  ever- varying  landscape.  Dick's 
brawny  arms  welcomed  the  exercise  of 
rowing.  When  weary  he  laid  aside  the 
oars  and  prepared  to  rest,  first  tying  the 
boat  in  the  shade  of  a  giant  sycamore 
tree. 

"What  will  you  do  with  'The  Laura* 
when  we've  had  our  ride?"  inquired 
Tom. 

"I'll  leave  her  to  find  her  way  back." 
"  Maybe  we  can  meet  some  one  to 
row  her  to  where  we  got  her." 
"  Maybe  so." 

Dick  was  sleepy,  and  rapidly  succumb- 
ing to  the  "  dolce  far  nicnte"  of  the 
June  noontide  on  the  rivers.  At  home 
a  man  who  without  leave  borrowed  his 
neighbor's  boat  had  to  calculate  on  the 
possibility  of  a  thrashing  from  the  owner, 
but  Tom  was  a  good  pugilist  and  Dick 
did  not  allow  future  possibilities  to  dis- 
turb his  present  enjoyment. 

Meanwhile,  the  Judge's  wife  had  the 
neighbors  roused  in  search  of  ' '  The 
Laura."  In  a  circuit  of  ten  miles  the 
telephone  call  rang  out,  with  such  suc- 
cess that  the  boy's  nap  was  rudely  termi- 
nated ten  minutes  after  its  beginning. 
To  rise  from  one's  comfortable  couch  on 
ordinary  occasions  requires  very  often  a 
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Two  Minor  Miners. 


distressing  struggle  between  duty  and  in- 
clination, but  to  be  rudely  shaken  from  a 
blissful  slumber  by  the  constable  was  de- 
cidedly more  unpleasant  and  bewilder- 
ing. Both  boys  resisted  with  all  their  skill 
and  brawny  force  the  cruel  interruption, 
but  the  officer  was  not  alone,  and  the 
boys  were  soon  overpowered  and  dragged 
to  the  "  Jug. "  Atter  a  few  hours  deten- 
tion they  were  given  a  hearing  before  the 
magistrate,  who  remanded  them  to  their 
cells.  From  their  fellow  prisoners  the  boys 
learned  that  they  had  been  introduced 
into  1 '  Paradise ' '  during  the  quarterly  ses- 
sions of  the  court;  as  cases  were  few  they 
were  presented  to  that  awful  body  next 
morning  and  made  upon  them  a  very 
unfavorable  impression.  No  one  had 
mended  their  clothing  since  the  fracas 
with  the  policeman,  and  when  com- 
manded to  give  an  account  of  themselves 
they  preserved  an  obstinate  silence.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  prisoners,  the  presid- 
ing judge  was  the  guest  of  the  owner  of 
"  The  Laura/'  and  an  aspirant  for  the 
hand  of  that  lady's  sister;  moreover  he 
was  saturated  with  a  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance as  the  representative  of  good 
order  in  Sweet  Haven  township.  To  con- 
vert a  criminal,  never  entered  his  mind 
and  if  it  had  he  would  have  scorned  the 
idea  as  unpractical;  extermination  was 
more  rapid.  "  A  good  heavy  sentence/' 
was  his  panacea,  and,  therefore  he 
"made  it"  in  this  case  three  years  in 
the  penitentiary.  Scarce  comprehend- 
ing the  import  of  the  words,  Tom  ven- 
tured to  expostulate: 

"We're  not  thieves.  What  could  we  do 
with  your  boat  ?  We  only  wanted  a 
little  ride." 

In  the  eyes  of  this  decorous  commu- 
nity Dick  and  Tom  were  a  pair  of  dan- 
gerous tramps,  possibly  barn-burners  and 
nuisances.  Speedily  they  were  hustled 
back  to  the  jug  to  remain  until  "train 
time."  They  found  themselves  the  only 
two  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary.  The 
evening  saw  them  enter  the  train,  hand- 
cuffed, as  they  took  their  seats,  but  the 
sheriff  had  sons  of  his  own,  and  was,  be- 


sides, a  student  of  human  nature,  which 
the  judge  was  not.  Therefore,  the  hand- 
cuffs were  removed,  and  the  boys  were 
given  a  "jolly  good  supper,"  which  the 
sheriff  enjoyed  with  them.  The  party 
had  really  a  pleasant  night  In  the  baggage 
car,  and  the  dawn  came  all  too  soon. 
Sunrise  saw  them  entering  the  massive 
gateway  of  the  penitentiary;  fear  of  the 
unknown  horrors  awaiting  them  chilled 
Dick;  he  trembled  as  with  an  ague.  In 
a  few  hours  they  had  been  given  a  bath 
and,  clothed  in  the  prison  uniform,  led 
blindfolded  to  their  cell. 

Left  alone,  Dick  flung  himself  on  his 
cot  in  a  perfect  abandon  of  wretchedness. 
This  was  too  much  for  Tom. 

"Don't,  Dick,  don't  take  on  so.  We're 
all  right.  The  three  years  will  soon  pass. 
We'll  be  out  in  time  to  give  our  first  votes 
for  the  next  President.  Isn't  it  well 
that  we're  together  instead  of  being  sepa- 
rated, and  locked  up  with  some  burglar 
or  murderer?  This  is  not  a  bad  bed 
and  the  place  is  nice  and  clean. ' '  A  noise 
at  the  door  made  the  brothers  start  to 
their  feet  ;  swiftly  a  bolt  was  shot  back, 
and  there  stood  in  the  open  doorway  a 
venerable  man  who  scanned  them  with 
a  kindly  glance. 

"May  I  come  in,  my  men?" 

"Indeed  you  may,  sir,"  replied  Dick. 

"When  did  you  come  in?" 

'  1  This  morning,  sir. ' ' 

"What  brought  you  here,  my  poor 
lads?" 

Together  the  boys  told  their  story, 
interrupted  by  sobs  from  Tom.  As 
Dick  sketched  their  simple  lives,  begin- 
ning with  their  parents  bringing  him  and 
Tom  from  Wales  to  Iowa,  when  they 
were  "little  shavers,"  he  recognized  for 
the  first  time  the  sequence  of  events, 
and  that  all  their  misery  resulted  from 
his  father's  intemperance.  As  he  spoke 
there  surged  within  him  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment, and  he  felt  himself  a  man,  burn- 
ing with  a  new-born  passion.  Bitterly 
he  chafed  against  the  bars  that  impris- 
oned him.  The  friendly  listener  was 
melted  to  heartfelt  compassion  as  the 
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pathos  of  the  situation  was  unveiled  to 
him.  The  stupidity  of  the  Dogberry  who 
had  imposed  a  sentence  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  gravity  of  the  offence 
moved  the  hoary  man  to  wrath,  but 
years  of  diplomatic  service  in  a  foreign 
court  had  taught  Mr.  de  Vere  self-con- 
trol. Dissembling  the  indignation  that 
moved  him  to  a  passionate  outburst,  he 
remained  silent  for  a  few  moments  be- 
fore replying.  When  he  spoke  it  was  to 
put  a  question: 

"Do  you  belong  to  any  Church, 
boys?" 

"Yes,  sir;  we're  Catholics/ ' 

"I  saw  the  grace  of  baptism  looking 
at  me  out  of  their  honest  eyes,"  thought 
the  convert.  "When  were  you  at  con- 
fession ? ' ' 

"Not  since  we  left  Wales,"  replied 
Dick. 

"Never  made  your  First  Commun- 
ion?" 

4  *  No  sir.  You  see  the  priest  was  down 
on  father  for  drinking,  and  that  made 
father  mad.  He  swore  that  he  would 
never  darken  the  church  door.  Things 
got  worse  at  home,  we  had  no  clothes  to 
go  to  church.  We  gave  all  our  money  to 
father  and  he,  I  suppose  either  lost  it  at 
cards  or  it  was  stolen  from  him.  On 
Sunday  Tom  and  I  used  to  go  to  the 
woods,  when  the  warm  weather  came.  In 
Winter  we  used  to  sleep  all  day  Sundays.  * ' 

"One  remove  from  brute  life," 
muttered  the  visitor.  Rising,  he  paced 
the  narrow  strip  between  the  cots  before 
addressing  the  young  men.  When  he 
spoke  it  was  in  a  crisp  cheerful  tone,  as 
might  a  military  officer  who  desired  to 
inspire  his  men  with  courage  before  sus- 
taining a  charge  from  the  enemy. 

'  *  My  boys,  the  past  is  behind  you.  Do 
not  waste  time  in  glowering  over  it. 
You  will  now  have  an  opportunity  in  which 
to  do  good  work  for  the  future.  This  is 
seed-time.  Here  you  can  study,  here  you 
can  learn  something  of  your  religion 
which  teaches  you  why  you  were  placed 
in  the  world  and  by  whom,  also  that 


God  watches  over  you,  and  expects  you 
to  serve  Him,  like  loving  children.  He 
is  watching  you  here  and  permits  this  trial 
for  some  wise  purpose.  You  are  here 
and  will  act  wisely  by  turning  the  oppor- 
tunities you  have  to  good  purpose. ' ' 

Dick  looked  up  with  eager  face. 

"  Can  we  have  books,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  very  good  library." 

"  I  can  read,  so  can  Tom,  but  not 
very  well.  I  can  write  a  little,  but  Tom 
cannot  write  at  all. ' ' 

*  *  Here  you  can  learn  to  read  and 
write  well." 

"  Are  there  teachers  ?  " 

"  There  are  members  of  a  society  who 
devote  themselves  to  helping  the  prison- 
ers to  make  good  use  of  their  time. ' ' 

"Are  they  all  like  you,  sir?"  asked 
Dick.    '  *  I  think  you  must  be  an  angel. ' ' 

"You'll  find  me  an  angel  of  wrath, 
Dick,  if  you  grow  lazy  and  give  me  a 
careless  copy. ' ' 

' '  Will  you  be  our  teacher  ?  ' '  inquired 
Tom,  incredulously. 

' '  For  the  present,  and  I  will  expect 
you  to  work  with  all  your  might. ' ' 

"  Dick  will  like  that,"  said  Tom. 

"The  priest  comes  here  every  day, 
and  I  will  help  you  to  prepare  for  con- 
fession. Unless  the  Lord  build  the 
house  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it. ' ' 

"  You're  very  good,  sir;  can  you  tell 
me  how  to  get  some  word  to  my  poor 
mother  ?  She'll  cry  her  heart  out  if  she 
gets  no  news  of  us. ' ' 

"Spoken  like  a  good  son;  do  you 
want  her  to  know  where  you  are?" 

"  Better  not,  sir.  I  would  wish  her 
to  know  that  we  are  alive  and  well,  and 
that  we  send  our  love  to  her  and  the 
children."  Choking  down  the  tears,  he 
turned  his  face  away. 

The  ex-Minister  to  Naples  tore  a  leaf 
from  his  tablet  and  wrote  hastily: 
"Dear  Father  Bland — 

"  Will  you  kindly  inform  Mrs.  Bodkin 
of  your  parish  that  her  sons  Dick  and 
Tom  are  safe  and  well.  I  have  them  in 
one  of  my  classes,  and  am  sure  that  they 
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will  be  good  students.  They  send  love 
to  their  mother  and  all  the  family. 

*  *  Always  yours  to  command, 

44  Paul  de  Vere." 
44  I  know  your  pastor  very  well,  Dick; 
I  we  were  boys  together. ' ' 

Mr.  de  Vere  was  now  past  seventy,  but 
from  early  morn  until  midnight  his  days 
were  filled  with  various  duties.  Life  to 
him  was  full  of  interest,  and  the  years 
sped  rapidly  onward  toward  eternity. 

THE  HARVEST. 

About  four  years  after  the  boating  ex- 
cursion on  the  sinuous  Juniata,  Mr.  de 
Vere  handed  his  wife  a  letter  that  he  had 
received  in  his  morning  mail. 

44  You  may  find  that  interesting,  my 
dear." 

4  4  Whom  is  it  from,  Paul?" 

4 4  The  signature  and  the  letter  will  tell 
you  all  about  it. " 

As  her  husband  left  the  house  Mrs.  de 
Vere  opened  the  bulky  letter  She  found 
it  beautifully  written. 

44  Roaring  River,  Wisconsin, 
June  15,  1880. 
"Mr.  Paul  de  Vere  : 

4 1  Honored  Sir: — Four  years  ago  to-day, 
you  came  to  my  poor  brother  and  me  in 
our  wretchedness,  and  to-day  I  come  to 
share  with  you  the  happiness  of  which, 
under  God,  you  are  the  author.  When 
I  came  home,  I  found  everything  so  dis- 
gusting that  I  could  scarcely  keep  quiet. 
But  I  remembered  your  advice  and  tried, 
by  being  faithful  to  my  duties  as  a  Chris- 
tian, to  bring  my  father  to  a  better  way 
of  living,  but  he  only  taunted  us  with  being 
gentlemen  and  putting  on  airs.  I  was 
not  strong  enough  for  hard  work,  and  I 
got  employment  at  the  company's  ware- 
house as  a  clerk.  Of  course  no  one  knew 
where  we  had  been  during  those  three 
years;  the  townspeople  concluded  that 
we  had  been  to  college.  One  night  my 
father  lifted  his  hand  to  my  mother;  I 
came  between  them  and  put  him  out  of 
the  hoi-  He  came  back  in  an  hour, 
bri  leu  with  him,  and  carry- 


ing a  gallon  demijohn  full  of  whiskey. 
Tom  and  I  soon  settled  the  four.  It  was 
easy  for  us,  sir;  they  were  drunk,  you 
know.  I  was  awful  sorry  to  raise  my 
hand  against  my  father,  but  I  could  not 
have  my  mother  hurt.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  went  to  see  my  father  when  he  was 
sober,  and  I  told  him  that  we  would  not 
have  him  at  home  unless  he  gave  up 
drinking.  He  was  very  angry,  but  I  just 
told  him  that  my  mother  would  get  a 
warrant  and  have  him  arrested.  He  saw 
that  I  meant  what  I  said,  so  he  went  off 
cursing  me.  He  was  taken  sick  about  a 
fortnight  after,  and  was  near  dying.  My 
mother  went  to  see  him  and  brought  him 
the  priest;  he  made  his  confession,  and 
from  that  day  he  never  drank  a  drop. 
When  he  got  better,  Tom  and  I  moved 
the  family  to  Wisconsin;  we  had  been 
working  there  for  some  time.  We  have 
a  church  lour  miles  from  here,  and  we 
get  Mass  every  Sunday. 

44My  little  sister  Una  had  never  been 
baptized.  She  is  a  lovely  little  girl  turned 
four  years  old,  so  I  took  her  with  me  one 
fine  Sunday  and  the  priest  christened  her 
after  Mass.  I  had  to  carry  her  a  good 
deal  of  the  way  but  I  was  proud  and 
happy  to  bring  her  home  free  from  origi- 
nal sin,  pure  as  the  angels.  Every  Sun- 
day afternoon  Tom  and  I  teach  Cate- 
chism. We  began  with  my  brothers  and 
sisters.  Then  the  neighbors'  children  got 
to  coming  in,  and  sometimes  the  big 
boys  would  come  on  a  wet  Sunday.  I 
asked  the  foreman  if  I  might  have  my 
class  in  the  warehouse,  and  he  told  me 
that  I  might  have  it  and  welcome.  So 
every  Sunday  afternoon  we  had  the  little 
ones,  and  in  the  evenings  the  men  and 
boys  gathered  in  for  a  talk.  I  used  to 
lend  the  books  you  sent  me  and  when 
anyone  had  a  question  too  hard  for  the 
rest  of  us,  we  used  to  write  it  out  and 
send  it  to  our  pastor.  He  comes  in  some- 
times in  the  evenings  but  he  is  a  busy 
man  and  attends  five  missions  from  here. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  something,  and  I 
feel  foolish  about  it,  but  I  owe  all  I  have 
to  you,  Mr.  de  Vere,  under  God.  The 
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superintendent  sent  for  me  last  night, 
and  told  me  that  the  company  wanted 
me  to  accept  the  nomination  for  magis- 
trate. I  was  struck  dumb.  He  then 
went  on  to  say  that  my  coming  to  Roar- 
ing River  had  been  a  blessing  to  the  com- 
munity by  keeping  the  young  men  from 
the  saloons,  and  that  Tom  and  I  had 
shown  that  a  man  could  live  up  to  his  re- 
ligion and  yet  be  happy-hearted  and 
companionable.  As  soon  as  I  got  my 
wits  I  thanked  him  and  showed  as  well  as 
I  could  that  I  was  not  the  right  person. 
As  we  talked,  I  remembered  a  man  whom  I 
thought  really  fit  and  the  superintendent 
at  last  agreed  with  me,  and  told  me  to 
ask  my  friend  to  call  on  him.  I  tell  you 
all  this,  honored  sir,  thinking  it  your 
harvest.  My  parents  and  brothers  and 
sisters  join  me  in  love  and  blessings  to 
you.  Should  you  ever  travel  this  far  we 
would  be  most  happy  to  show  you  our 
comfortable  home.  We  have  a  lovely 
garden ;  the  seeds  that  you  sent  me 
thrived.  I  send  you  some  of  the  flowers 
by  mail  to-day,  and  hope  that  they  will 
reach  you  in  good  condition. ' ' 

A  SECOND  CROP. 

Seated  in  the  pavilion  of  his  cottage  by 
the  sea  Mr.  de  Vere,  now  an  octogen- 
arian, rested  one  Summer  evening  amid 
a  circle  of  loving  friends.  The  young 
people  had  been  plying  him  with  ques- 
tions regarding  his  diplomatic  life  abroad 
and  of  the  distinguished  personages  with 
whom  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance. 
In  a  shaded  recess  sat  a  silent  listener, 
himself  a  central  figure  in  the  history  of 
the  period.  During  a  brief  pause  he  ad- 
dressed the  host  : 

"  Mr.  de  Vere,  do  you  mind  telling  me 
what  success  you  have  found  in  your 
work  among  prisoners  ?  ' ' 

"  My  dear  Donald,  that  is  a  common 
question  to  which  I  have  the  usual  reply. 
The  souls  of  men  are  known  only  to 
their  Creator,  and  I  am  content  to  leave 
to  our  common  Father,  God,  the  sum- 
ming up  of  results.  There  is  in  the 
work  much  that  might  contribute  to  dis- 


couragement, but  that,  like  the  soldier 
under  fire,  I  must  press  ever  onward  ; 
from  apparent  failure  often  springs  suc- 
cess. Here  is  a  letter  that  I  received 
this  evening.  It  comes  apropos  of  your 
question.  The  father  was  one  of  my 
prison  friends.' ' 

Roaring  River,  Wisconsin, 

June  15,  1889. 

Mr.  Paul  de  Vere: 

My  Dear  Friend — I  will  write  you  a 
letter.  My  name  is  Mary  Bodkin.  I 
am  nine  years  old  and  I  am  in  the  A 
Third  Reader.  I  go  to  Sunday  school 
every  Sunday.  I  am  in  seventeen  les- 
son catechism.  I  receive  The  Young 
Catholic  from  you,  and  thank  you  very 
much.  I  would  like  to  see  you,  for  my 
father  says  that  you  like  little  children. 
My  little  sisters  are  Maggie  and  Julia. 
They  are  well.  My  father  and  mother 
they  are  well.  I  say  my  prayers  for  you 
every  night.  I  hope  that  this  letter  will 
find  you  and  your  wife  and  daughter  in 
good  health. 

I  will  remain  yours  truly, 

From  Mary  Bodkin. 

Roaring  River,  Wisconsin. 

In  larger,  bolder  characters  came  the 
letter  from  Mary's  brother,  arguing  a 
broad  chest  and  a  powerful  fist  for  the 
owner. 

Dear  Friend: 

My  name  is  Paul  Bodkin.  I  am  seven 
years  and  a  half  old.  I  will  write  this 
letter  to  you,  for  my  father  says  that  you 
like  little  boys.  I  go  to  Sunday  school 
with  my  sister  Mary.  I  write  this  letter 
to  let  you  know  that  we  are  all  well. 

I  will  close  by  sending  my  kind  love 
to  yous  all. 

I  am  your  little  friend, 

Paul  Bodkin. 

Dear  Mr.  de  Vere: 

The  15th  of  June  always  tells  me  to 
write  to  you.  I  hope  that  the  letters 
from  the  little  people  will  give  you  pleas- 
ure. Many  a  time  I  think  of  your  les- 
sons to  Tom  and  me  when  I  am  talking 
to  the  children  about  their  copies. 
My  wife  and  I  were  a  little  uneasy  abort 
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Tom  at  one  time.  He  married  a  Protest- 
ant and  I  was  afraid  he  might  grow  care- 
less about  his  religion.  My  wife  per- 
suaded me  to  ask  them  to  visit  us.  They 
came  and  on  Sunday  they  both  went  with 
us  to  Mass.  That  was  the  beginning.  In 
three  months  my  sister-in-law  told  my 
wife  that  she  wanted  to  become  a  Cath- 
olic. They  have  come  to  live  about  three 
miles  from  here  and  are  comfortable  with 
their  little  family.  They  have  two  lovely 
children.  We  are  happy  to  think  that  you 
are  able  to  continue  your  good  work  and 
we  pray  God  to  spare  you  for  many  years. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  loving  respect. 
Gratefully  yours,  Richard  Bodkin. 

Mr.  Donald  Macdonald  had  turned 
into  the  hall,  where  a  shaded  lamp  in  a 
cosy  corner  afforded  light  for  reading 
— there  he  sat  long  in  reverie,  after  pe- 
rusing the  three  letters. 

"  I  thought  you  had  retired/'  said 
Mr.  de  Vere  as  the  party  dispersed. 

THE  ROSE-TREE 


"  I  did  retire — within  myself.  This 
morning  Mrs.  de  Vere  told  me  of  your 
relations  with  Richard  and  his  brother. 
The  information  came  quite  incidentally, 
while  I  was  questioning  her  about  your 
work.  These  letters  have  furnished  the 
sequel.  I  am  called  a  successful  man,  I 
have  received  many  honors,  but  I  would 
be  a  happier  man  to-night  if  amongst  my 
memories  was  one  that  would  compare 
with  this." 

When  Mr.  de  Vere  was  called  to  his 
reward,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  the 
church  was  crowded  with  mourners  of 
every  station.  At  the  end  of  the  Mass, 
the  pastor  said  simply  to  the  congre- 
gation: "  Respect  for  the  request  of  our 
departed  friend,  prevents  my  speaking 
of  his  life.  It  is  told  in  one  sentence 
from  holy  writ. 

"  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  you 
are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  loved  the 
brethren.  '  ' 

OF  HILDESHEIM. 


By  E.  A.  Starr. 

A ROSE-TREE  that  has  bloomed  for  a  thousand  years — 
For  a  thousand  years  of  death,  terrors  and  tears! 

In  mid- winter's  cold,  in  mid-summer's  glow, 
Still  the  vines  run  on  and  the  roses  blow: 
"  For  a  thousand  years!"  hear  the  children  say, 
Who  gaze  on  the  wonderful  rose  to-day. 

In  peace  or  in  war,  it  is  always  there; 

Its  story  they  knew  ere  they  lisped  a  prayer — 

The  tale  of  the  Hildesheim  ruler,  lost 

In  the  blinding  snow,  benumbed  by  the  frost; 

When,  lo!  in  the  blurred,  bewildering  air 

Our  own  Lady  stands,  exceedingly  fair! 

Around  her  the  fresh  June  rose-branches  climb, 
And  bloom,  'spite  the  whirl  of  snow  and  the  rime; 
He  hears  her  sweet  voice,  and  to-day  we  know 
On  that  very  spot  the  same  roses  blow, 
And  the  hoary  cathedral  walls  are  green 
With  their  clambering  vines  and  their  leafy  sheen , 
For  the  vow  he  made  in  that  olden  time — 
And  kept — that  grave  ruler  of  Hildesheim. 
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The  Presentation. — (St.  Luke  II) 

AN  D  after  the  days  of  her  purification 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses 
were  accomplished,  they  carried 
him  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  him  to  the 
Lord. 

As  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  the  Lord: 
Every  male  opening  the  womb  shall  be 
called  holy  to  the  Lord. 

And  to  offer  a  sacrifice  according  as  it 
is  written  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  a  pair 
of  turtle  doves,  or  two  young  pigeons. 

And  behold  there  was  a  man  in  Jeru- 
salem named  Simeon,  and  this  man  was 
just  and  devout,  waiting  for  the  consol- 
ation of  Israel,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
in  him. 

And  he  had  received  an  answer  from 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  should  not  see 
death,  before  he  had  seen  the  Christ  of 
the  Lord. 

And  he  came  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
temple.  And  when  his  parents  brought 
in  the  child  Jesus,  to  do  for  him  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  law. 

He  also  took  him  into  his  arms,  and 
blessed  God,  and  said  : 

(137) 


Now  thou  dost  dismiss  thy  ser- 
vant, O  Lord,  according  to  thy 
word  in  peace. 

Because  my  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation. 

Which  thou  hast  prepared  before 
the  face  of  all  peoples. 

A  light  to  the  revelation  of  the 
gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  peo- 
ple Israel. 

And  his  father  and  mother  were 
wondering  at  those  things  which 
were  spoken  concerning  him. 

And  Simeon  blessed  them,  and  said  to 
Mary  his  mother  :  Behold  this  child  is 
set  for  the  fall,  and  for  the  resurrection  of 
many  in  Israel,  and  for  a  sign  which  shall 
be  contradicted. 

And  thy  own  soul  a  sword  shall 
pierce,  that  out  of  many  hearts  thoughts 
may  be  revealed. 

And  there  was  one  Anna  a  prophetess, 
the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of 
Aser,  she  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and 
had  lived  with  her  husband  seven  years 
from  her  virginity. 

And  she  was  a  widow  until  fourscore 
and  four  years  :  who  departed  not  from 
the  temple,  by  fastings  and  prayers  serv- 
ing night  and  day. 

Now  she  at  the  same  hour  coming  in, 
confessed  to  the  Lord  rand  spoke  of  Him 
to  all  that  looked  for  the  redemption  of 
Israel. 

And  after  they  had  performed  all  things 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  they 
returned  into  Galilee  to  their  city  Nazar- 
eth. 
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EDITORIAL. 


PRAYING  STILL  FOR  PEACE. 

We  should  not  be  less  urgent  in  pray- 
ing for  an  end  of  the  war  with  the  Filip- 
inos than  we  were  in  praying  for  an  end 
of  hostilities  with  Spain.  It  is  reassur- 
ing to  have  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
generals  that  our  present  enemies  will 
not,  as  the  Indians,  keep  us  forever 
fighting  until  we  shall  have  exterminated 
them;  but  how  can  one  speak  with  cer- 
tainty of  peoples  whose  character  and  in- 
terests are  so  little  known  even  to  the 
commissioners  who  have  been  sent  there 
by  our  government  ?  Some  of  the  Filip- 
inos at  least  are  as  savage  as  were  any  of 
our  Indians.  Many  of  them  consider 
that  we  have  provoked  their  enmity,  and, 
what  is  more  serious,  their  situation  and 
commerce  are  such  as  to  make  foreign  in- 
terference in  their  behalf  possible  and 
profitable.  The  war  with  Spain  brought 
about  some  singular  changes  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  Spanish  cruelty  and  incom- 
petency. May  it  not  be  that  our  expe- 
riences in  her  former  colonies  will  lead  us 
to  justify  her  course  with  them,  or  at 
least  excuse  her  army  for  not  having 
achieved  more  than  ours  can  do  ? 

FOR  OUR  PONTIFF  LEO. 

A  Protestant  weekly  affects  to  fear 
that  in  the  event  of  Pope  Leo's  death 
we  may  have  another  political  Pope. 
One  who  is  by  right  and  by  necessity  a 
temporal  ruler  must  needs  be  political  in 
exalted  sense  in  which  our  present 
reign  Pontiff,  whom  may  God  pre- 
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serve,  has  been  political — as  arbiter  fre- 
quently among  the  nations,  as  model 
and  adviser  alike  to  the  greatest  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  statesmen  of  his 
time,  as  expounder  of  the  laws  which 
should  govern  the  policy  of  all  Christian 
nations,  and  as  a  guide  for  Catholics  in 
cooperating  with  lawfully  established 
governments.  When  the  day — distant, 
we  trust — shall  come  for  the  election  of 
a  new  Pope,  we  shall  pray  that  Christ 
our  Lord  may  choose  for  Himself  a  Vicar 
who  may  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
present  Pontiff  gloriously  reigning,  and 
our  prayer  shall  be  made  with  all  the 
greater  confidence  that  we  have  had  such 
a  one  as  Leo  XIII.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
words  of  the  Church: 
Let  us  pray  for  our  Pontiff  Leo; 
May  the  Lord  preserve  and  give  him 
life,  and  bless  him  with  peace  on  this 
earth,  and  deliver  him  not  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies! 

A  CHANGE  OF  OPINION. 

As  we  stated  in  our  April  number,  the 
letter  of  our  Holy  Father  on  the  er- 
rors grouped  under  the  name  " Ameri- 
canism* 1  needed  no  comment.  We  were 
confident  that  its  kindliness  and  simpli- 
city would  invite  all  who  could  obtain  a 
copy  of  it  to  study  its  contents.  Accord- 
ingly, besides  publishing  it  in  the  original 
text  in  our  last  number,  together  with  a 
translation  which  had  been  called  official, 
though  issued  without  any  episcopal  sanc- 
tion so  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  we 
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thought  best  to  publish  it  in  a  separate 
pamphlet  with  a  careful  translation  which 
was  authorized  by  the  most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York.  Fully  ten  thou- 
sand copies  of  this  pamphlet  have  already 
been  distributed,  chiefly  among  priests 
and  religious  communities,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  letter  has  now  been  read  to, 
or  by,  a  far  greater  number  of  people  who 
otherwise  would  have  had  to  depend  on 
the  editorial  comments  of  certain  Catho- 
lic papers  for  their  knowledge  or  opinion 
of  the  letter  itself.  Most  of  these  com- 
ments would  have  misled  any  reader,  or 
at  least  have  caused  the  conviction  that 
the  Pope's  letter  was  uncalled  for,  that 
it  surely  did  not  apply  to  the  Church  in 
this  country,  and  that  a  mistranslation  of 
the  Life  of  Father  Hecker  was  the  only 
source  of  all  the  errors  condemned. 
Those  who  have  read  the  letter  can  now 
judge  how  far  wrong  all  these  comments 
were,  and  they  will  not  be  so  surprised 
to  note  that  the  editors  who  wrote  them 
have  changed  their  opinions  in  later  is- 
sues, expressing,  as  they  do  so,  their 
gratitude  to  the  Holy  Father  for  his 
timely  and  necessary  correction,  and  ad- 
mitting that  the  much  reprobated  trans- 
lation was  not  all  to  blame. 

NOT  A  PERSONAL  MATTER. 

One  thing  is  clear  to  every  reader  of 
Pope  Leo's  beautiful  letter,  and  that  is, 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  spares  the  authors  of 
the  errors  he  condemns.  Would  that  all 
could  imitate  him,  and  be  content  with 
his  calm  doctrinal  statements  of  Catholic 
belief  and  practice,  without  indulging  in 
personalities,  either  by  striving  to  defend 
certain  people  from  the  taint  of  error,  or 
by  rejoicing  in  their  condemnation  !  It 
is  this  respect  for  persons,  and  exagger- 
ated regard  for  their  utterances  which 
have  caused  most  of  this  controversy, 
and  which  threaten  now  in  some  quarters 
to  distract  people  from  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  His 
Holiness.  Why  should  some  of  our 
Catholic  weeklies  be  so  quick  to  defend 
the   congregation   founded  by  Father 


Hecker,  when  the  Holy  Father  does  not 
impute  any  blame  to  them  ?  Why  should 
so  many  Catholic  editors,  who  at  other 
times  show  little  regard  for  the  London 
Tablet,  undertake  to  reprint  its  promised 
series  of  leaders  on  the  question,  which  the 
writer  has  wisely  brought  to  a  close,  we 
trust,  after  showing  in  the  two  articles  al- 
ready written  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  his  subject  ?  Even  the  conjectures 
made  by  certain  newspaper  correspondents 
as  to  the  persons  who  induced  the  Pope  to 
write  this  letter,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
wrote,  or  helped  him  to  write  it,  are  all 
amiss,  and  surely  lessen  the  simplicity 
with  which  every  Catholic,  priest  or  lay- 
man, should  accept  the  utterances  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church. 

THEOLOGICAL  STUDY. 

Another  thing  made  clear  by  the  letter 
of  Pope  Leo,  is  the  necessity  of  thorough 
theological  training  for  priests,  and  of  full 
catechetical  training  for  converts  as  well 
as  for  those  who  are  baptized  when  chil- 
dren. Long  and  laborious  study  is  only  a 
part  of  such  training  ;  it  embraces  like- 
wise the  formation  of  habits  of  docility, 
patience  and  humility  enough  to  accept 
as  something  far  above  our  ordinary  pow- 
ers the  knowledge  of  any  Christian  truth. 
If  years  of  study  are  required  for  the 
mastery  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  they 
are  certainly  needed  for  the  most  excel- 
lent and  difficult  of  all  sciences.  Indeed, 
in  theology,  as  in  human  sciences,  the 
most  that  many  can  hope  to  learn  is  that 
the  most  cultivated  mind  cannot  acquire 
the  full  knowledge  of  it,  and  that  it  is  a 
great  deal  to  know  the  limits  of  one's 
powers,  and  the  value  of  silence  on  ques- 
tions which  one  has  not  carefully  ex- 
amined. 

CATHOLIC  INFLUENCE  ? 

The  late  Congress  rejected  the  petition 
of  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  for 
an  appropriation  for  the  Indian  Schools 
conducted  by  Catholics.  Though  some 
of  its  members  had  received  it  very  re- 
spectfully, and  even  advocated  the  mea- 
sure allowing  it,  there  was  little  hope 
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from  the  start  of  passing  a  bill  which 
would  arouse  so  much  prejudice,  without 
benefiting  government  officials  in  any 
way,  since  it  is  well  known  that  the 
missionaries  interested  in  the  schools 
would  insist  on  spending  the  money  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  appro- 
priated. Had  a  presidential  election 
been  nearer,  the  petition  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  granted.  The  lust  for 
votes  has  a  remarkable  influence  on  our 
patriotic  Congressmen,  especially  for  the 
votes  which  cannot  as  a  general  thing  be 
bought  for  money.  It  would  be  well  to 
remember  such  things  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes,  but  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  Ave  Maria  that  such  treatment 
of  Catholic  interests  necessitates  the  for- 
mation of  a  Catholic  party  such  as  the 
* 4  Centre  Party  with  a  Windhorst  at  its 
head;*'  nor  need  we  remind  the  editor 
how  inconsistent  this  would  be  with  some 
of  the  views  he  has  but  lately  expressed. 
Still  we  indorse  his  view  of  the  failure  of 
the  petition,  and  hope  it  may  be  a  lesson 
for  flag-waving  Catholics  generally.  "  It 
was,"  he  writes,  "  a  test  of  Catholic  influ- 
ence, and  it  failed  utterly,  ignominiously; 
failed  because  the  politicians  understand 
that  Catholics  never  let  such  a  trifle  as 
rank  injustice  to  their  religion  influence 
them  in  politics.  Our  Protestant  friends 
roar  themselves  hoarse  with  approval 
when  a  bishop  waves  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  but  whenever  serious  Catholic 
interests  are  at  stake  the  influence  of  our 
patriotic  prelates  doesn't  seem  to  count. 
It  is  still  the  old  story,  the  stars  are  for 
the  Protestants  and  the  stripes  for  the 
Catholics.' 1 

flEDI/EVALISM  VINDICATED. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  indulge 
so  recklessly  in  an  indiscriminate  con- 
demnation of  despotism  under  one  form 
or  another,  militarism,  oppressive  taxa- 
tion and  all  the  other  faults  we  found  with 
European  nations  generally,  that  we  can- 
not look  without  dismay  «  t  what  threat- 
ens to  be  our  lot  in  -  ir  future. 
Strange    that    t  ich  has 


boasted  more  than  any  other  of  having  in 
its  chief  ruler  a  ''servant"  of  the  people, 
whose  glibbest  phrase  is  ' '  government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people,"  whose  chief  taunt  to  Europe 
was  its  burden  of  standing  armies,  should 
at  the  end  of  this  progressive  century  have 
entered  upon  a  course  which  has  already 
shown  how  little  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  have  to  do  with  its  legislation, 
and  which  must  add  the  insupportable 
tax  for  a  standing  army  to  an  expendi- 
ture for  pensions  which  is  already  as  great 
as  some  of  Europe's  standing  armies  cost. 
Can  it  be  that  for  having  said  so  many 
false  things  about  other  nations  and 
other  times,  it  should  now  be  our  penalty 
to  vindicate  what,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we 
used  to  call  the  evils  of  mediaevalism  ? 
Had  we  continued  as  we  were  going,  we 
might  have  had  some  reason  to  envy  our 
posterity.  Now,  even  in  America,  we 
are  beginning  to  learn  what  it  is  to  weep 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  children. 

NO  UNITY  WITHOUT  AUTHORITY. 

Why  must  Protestants  ever  deplore 
what  should  be  their  only  consistent 
boast  ?  Above  all  things  they  agree  to 
disagree.  Why  then  should  they  forever 
be  crying  for  unity?  4 4  Defying  author- 
ity for  conscience  sake  is  a  Protestant 
luxury,  more  highly  esteemed  perhaps 
than  any  other, ' '  writes  the  editor  of  the 
Churchman  (Protestant  Episcopal)  in 
the  Easter  issue.  Very  true,  but  it  is  a 
luxury  which  forces  one  to  sacrifice  the 
luxury  of  unity.  There  can  be  no 
unity  without  the  unifying  force  of  au- 
thority. Only  a  week  before,  this  same 
Protestant  organ,  deploring  the  lack  of 
unity  among  the  churches  at  home,  tried 
to  argue  itself  into  the  hope  that  this 
disunion  would  not  hamper  missionary 
work  abroad,  because  :  "It  is  a  com- 
monplace of  history  that  complete  ab- 
sorption in  some  great  external  enterprise 
coordinates  the  contending  interests  of 
class  and  section  into  a  vital  unity  of 
ideal  and  purpose. ' '  This  may  be,  what- 
ever it  means.  But  the  contending  in- 
terests of  sect  and  sect  are,  or  should  be, 
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quite  different  from  those  of  class  and  only  think  of  it  ! 

section.    Even  in  a  political  community      The  Independent  continues  with  the 

class  and  section  owe  their  unity  to  the  following  plea  of  the  missionaries  and 

authority  which  rules  and  guides  them,  an  impotent  attempt  to  answer  it: 
So,  without  authority,  even  a  complete       "  '  We  will  plan,'  they  add,   '  not 

absorption  in  the  foreign  missions  can-  t0  interfere  with  each  other  in  the  smaller 

not  unify  the  contending  churches  at  towns,  while  in  the  two  principal  cities  of 


The  Independent  (everything  but  Cath-  all  of  us  in  a  city  of  thirty  or  forty  thou- 

olic)  will  answer  the  Churchman  (Protest-  sand  inhabitants.  Think  of  it ;  only  three 

ant  Episcopalian).      44  We  had  hoped"  or  four  hundred  Americans,  or  a  thou- 

(notice  the  words  of  the  despairing  dis-  sand  or  so,  counting  the  soldiers,  who  have 

ciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus)  "  that  the  a  chaplain  of  their  own,  to  be  divided  up 

scramble  of  the  denominations  in  Porto  between  half  a  dozen  English-speaking 

Rico  might  be  avoided,  but  this  is  im-  services  and  churches  ;  and  then  as  many 

possible."  Why  hope  for  it,  then  ?  "We  different  missions  trying  to  persuade  the 

wished— but  it     was     really     beyond  Spanish -speaking  people  to  join  their 

hope—"   (how  apt  Christ's  words:  "O  particular  organization.    Let  us  suppose 

foolish  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe")—  that  there  are  half  a  dozen  leading  Porto 

"that  there  might  be  one  Church  of  Ricans,  men  of  position  and  education, 

Christ  in   Porto  Rico,    embracing  all  perhaps  members  of  the  government, 

Christians  who  do  not  belong  to  the  who  might  think  of  joining  a  Protestant 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  Church  not  church  ;  which  should  they  join  ?  The 

Presbyterian  or  Congregational  or  Baptist  Presbyterians  and  the  Baptists,  the  Epis- 

or  Methodist,  but  simply  Christian.  But  copalians,  both  Protestant  and  Metho- 

thismaynot  be.    General  Henry,  the  dist,  will  think  their  adhesion  worth 

military  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  wanted  struggling  for,  and  to  which  of  the  half 

it,  and  they  organized  union  services  in  dozen   little   brick   or  corrugated  iron 

the  theater  [sic],  but  they  did  not  organ-  chapels  shall  they  turn?    They  will  be 

ize  a  Church  and  bid  the  sectarians  keep  inclined  to  remain  loosely  related  to  the 

off.    Now  the  sectarians  have  come  and  dignified  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 

nothing  can  now  save  the  field  from  a  to  bid  their  women  worship  in  its  stately 

sectarian  Christianity."/  Here  our  read-  temples."   And  this  we  owe  the  "scram- 

ers  will  pause  to  think  properly  of  General  D^e  !* ' 

Henry  (not  of  the  Salvation,  but  of  the  nissiON  fields  at  ho/ie. 

United  States,  Army),  and  to  recall  our  In  announcing  Thursday,  April  13, 

editorial  in  the  September  Messenger  as  Fast  Day  in  that  state,  Governor  Rol- 

(1898),  on  the  Independent's  plea  for  lins,  of  New  Hampshire,  said:  "  There 

' '  Comity  in  Missions,"  and  the  proposal  are  towns  where  no  church  bell  sends 

for  conferences  and  joint  committees  forth  its  solemn  call  from  January  to 

designated  from  the  various  sectarian  mis-  January;  there  are  villages  where  chil- 

sionary  boards,  so  that  our  new  posses-  dren  grow   to  manhood  unchristened  ; 

sions,  ours  chiefly  by  missionary  agitation  there  are  communities  where  the  dead 

and  humanitarian  aggression,  might  be  are  laid  away  without  the  benison  of  the 

sliced  up  for  the  sects  and  evangelized  name  of  Christ,  and  where  marriages  are 

with  the  slightest  outlay  of  money  and  solemnized  only  by  justices  of  the  peace. " 
the  greatest  amount  of  comity.  Evidently  The  governor  calls  upon  the  citizens  to 

the  so-called  missionaries  want  money,  correct  this  evil.     Why  not  recall  tin- 

not  comity.  evangelizers  from  Porto  Rico  ? 


home. 


COMITY  IN  MISSIONS  VS.  UNITY. 


San  Juan  and  Ponce,  with  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  people  each,  there  is  room  for 
all  of  us. '     But  there  is  not  room  for 


Some  time  since  the  Pope  expressed 
his  intention  of  convoking  a  council  of 
the  bishops  of  Latin  America.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  council  is  to  secure  uniformity 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  cause  Christian 
virtue  to  flourish  with  renewed  vigor  and 
promote  unity  of  action  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Church.  The  place  where  the 
council  was  to  be  held  was  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  bishops  and  they  decided  to 
hold  it  in  Rome.  His  Holiness  in  a  let- 
ter dated  last  Christmas  day  expresses 
his  gratification  at  this  decision  which  is 
a  proof  of  their  devotion  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  ratifies  it,  regretting  only  that  his 
position  as  a  captive  in  his  own  city  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  offer  them  such  gen- 
erous hospitality  as  he  could  desire. 


Last  January,  His  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Richard,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Pope  in  which  he  says : 
"Your  predecessor  of  holy  memory 
deigned  to  bless  the  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  at  its  beginning.  We  have  con- 
tinued twenty-eight  years  to  build  the 
temple  which  France  repentant  and  de- 
voted to  the  Sacred  Heart,  has  vowed  to 
raise  to  its  glory. 

''This  year,  1899,  we  hope  to  finish  the 
work  and  to  place  the  cross  on  the  dome 
of  the  church." 

He  then  asks  the  Pope's  blessing  upon 
the  completion  of  this  great  work.  The 
Pope  in  granting  his  benediction  says : 
"  You  will  leave  to  posterity  a  monument 
of  public  piety  with  which  few  can  com- 
pare.' ' 


"  The  exodus  from  Roman  Catholicism 
to  Protestantism  in  Austria  is  continuing" 
says  the  Independent.    If  we  look  into 
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the  facts,  however,  we  find  this  "  ex- 
odus"  to  be  purely  imaginary.  Two 
members  of  the  Reichsrath,  Wolf  and 
Schoenerer  by  name,  men  of  no  religion 
whatever,  for  purely  political  purposes, 
have  raised  an  anti-Catholic  outcry,  tak- 
ing for  their  motto  the  shibboleth  that  to 
be  German  is  to  be  Protestant.    Such  an 
assertion  in  a  German  Catholic  country 
like  Austria  is  about  as  absurd  as  it  would 
be  to  say  :  to  be  an  American  is  to  be  a 
Jew.    But  it  serves  for  the  moment  and 
so  it  has  caused  a  few  apostasies  here  and 
there,  especially  among  the  young  stu- 
dents at  the  universities.    So  far  are 
these  apostasies  from  being  looked  upon 
as  conversions  to  Protestantism  that  the 
Protestant  churches  of  Austria  refuse  to 
receive  the  new  recruits  or  at  least  re- 
ceive them  only  with  great  hesitation  and 
reluctance. 


The  German  Catholics  have  been  ex- 
cavating at  the  Kaiser's  expense,  the 
ground  presented  to  them  by  him  on 
Mount  Zion,  called  "  Our  Lady's  Rest." 
They  have  discovered  that  four  churches 
have  succeeded  one  another  on  the  site. 
The  first  was  the  "  Church  of  Holy 
Sion,"  dating  from  the  earliest  days  of 
Christianity.  To  this  succeeded,  in  the 
fourth  century,  a  large  basilica  consisting 
of  an  upper  and  a  lower  church,  which, 
for  many  centuries,  was  a  famous  place  of 
pilgrimage.  This  basilica  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  they  erected  beside 
it  an  Augustinian  monastery.  The  fourth 
church  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury after  King  Roger  of  Sicily  had  pur- 
chased the  Holy  Places  of  Palestine  from 
the  Sultan  and  presented  them  to  the 
Pope.    This  last  church,  which  was  in 
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charge  of  the  Franciscans,  was  destroyed 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  A  new  church 
will  soon  be  erected. 


The  capital  of  the  German  Empire 
counts  to-day  more  Catholics  than  it  did 
inhabitants  fifty  years  ago.  For  the  first 
time,  however,  in  its  history  it  has  be- 
come the  cradle  of  a  new  religious  con- 
gregation. Three  Catholic  ladies,  one  of 
them  a  daughter  of  the  archduchess, 
Maria-Louisa  of  Tuscany,  the  others  de- 
scendants of  the  oldest  Silesian  nobility, 
of  the  house  of  Count  Schaffgotsch,  united 
their  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
the  "  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Berlin.* '  The  object  of  the 
new  Sisterhood  is  to  provide  for  the 
special  needs  of  young  women  and  girls 
employed  in  houses  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, or  of  the  public  administration. 
Protectorates  are  to  be  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Berlin  for  the  use  of  these 
young  persons.  A  corner  building  in 
the  Potsdamer  Strasse,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Matthias,  has  been  temporarily  chosen 
as  the  mother  house  of  the  new  congre- 
gation. 


Mgr.  Van  Euch,  Vicar  Apostolic,  re- 
siding at  Copenhagen,  has  entrusted  the 

'  Religious  of  St.  Camilius  of  Lellis  of  the 
Province  of  Germany,  with  the  care  of 
the  northern  part  of  Jutland.  A  vast 
and  beautiful  pioperty  was  bought  from 
a  Mr.  Jacobsen,  a  wealthy  banker  in  the 
city  of  Oalborg,  where  the  fathers  will 
build  a  mission  house  and  a  hospital  for 
the  sick.  This  is  the  first  foothold  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  those  parts  sinde  the 
reformation.  Unwearied  in  his  pastoral 
zeal,  Mgr.  Van  Euch  invited  also  the  Re- 

•  demptorist  Fathers  of  Mautern  in  Austria 
to  take  charge  of  Our  Lady's  Church  in 
the  city  of  Odense,  on  the  island  of  Fu- 
nen,  where  a  number  of  Catholics  of 
Danish  and  other  nationalities  are  scat- 
tered among  a  population  of  30,000. 
The  Catholics  in  Denmark  number 
4,910. 


The  tribute  paid  by  the  London  Times 
to  the  new  Arbitration  Commissioner, 
Lord  Russell,  of  Killowen,  is  worthy  of 
record  both  as  a  manifestation  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  this  great  jurist  is  held, 
and  as  an  evidence  of  the  vast  change  in 
the  opinions  of  men  and  papers  that 
could  wring  such  a  tribute  from  so  impla- 
cable a  foe  to  all  things  Catholic  as  the 
Times.  "  There  is  no  one  left  among 
the  judicial  class,"  it  states,  "who  could 
represent  the  British  nation  in  the  grave 
international  inquiries  that  are  now  pend- 
ing with  greater  dignity  and  authority 
than  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
His  position  is  recognized  and  under- 
stood throughout  the  English-speaking 
world.  Anybody  of  inferior  rank, 
though  of  equal  ability,  might  find  it 
hard  to  conquer  the  confidence  of  the 
Canadians,  or  to  impress  the  Americans 
with  a  proper  sense  of  his  high  represent- 
ative dignity.  But  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice has  many  advantages  in  these  re- 
spects. He  has  been  welcomed  as  an 
honored  guest  in  the  United  States,  com- 
ing as  the  head  of  the  English  Judiciary. 
He  has  been  the  leading  counsel  ior  this 
country  in  #the  Behring  Sea  Fisheries 
arbitration,  and  there  he  gained  a  prac- 
tical mastery  of  some  of  the  most  critical 
points  in  the  controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadians,  which 
are  also  involved  in  the  issues  before  the 
Anglo-American  Commission.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  irrelevant  to  point  out  that  Lord 
Russell,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  would  be 
a  persona  grata  to  a  most  important  sec- 
tion of  the  people  of  Canada,  including 
the  Premier  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier." 


The  moral  status  of  a  nation  or  pro- 
vince may  be  pretty  fairly  determined 
by  the  number  of  its  divorce  cases  and 
the  birth-rate.  Judged  by  this  second 
standard,  the  Canadian  Province  of  On- 
tario, the  majority  of  whose  inhabitants 
are  non- Catholics,  presents  a  frightful 
picture  of  degeneracy.  This  admission 
is  made  by  Dr.  Bryce,  the  Deputy  Regis- 
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trar-General  of  Ontario,  and  its  truth 
confirmed  by  reference  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Minister  of  Education.  The 
rate  of  birth  per  1,000  is  only  20.9,  the 
lowest  of  any  country  in  the  world,  the 
only  countries  or  states  at  all  comparable 
to  it  being  Vermont,  21.0;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 22.4;  France,  22.23,  and  Con- 
necticut, 24.9.  On  these  statistics  Dr. 
Bryce  thus  comments:  "Assuming,  how- 
ever, after  allowing  for  imperfect  regis- 
trations, that  the  basis  established  be- 
tween marriages  and  births  is  a  fair  one, 
it  would  seem  impossible  not  to  conclude 
that  certain  other  influences,  which  may 
be  termed  of  a  social  and  moral  charac- 
ter, must  be  operative  to  produce  such  a 
low  birth-rate. ' '  What  these  influences  so 
guardedly  characterized  are,  we  need  not 
stop  to  name.  A  natural  consequence 
of  this  low  birth-rate  has  been  the  de- 
creasing school  population  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  It  is  5,000  less  than 
in  1877,  and  despite  the  fact  that  ten 
years  ago  the  school  age  was  raised  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-one,  the  school  popula- 
tion has  now  fallen  lower  than  the  low- 
water-mark  of  1887  by  21,000.  A  com- 
parison of  the  school  registers  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  Catholic  separate 
schools  show  at  whose  door  the  blame  is 
to  be  placed.  The  pupils  registered  in 
the  public  schools  in  1887  numbered 
491,240;  the  same  registers  to-day,  not- 
withstanding the  increase  of  the  school 
age,  can  only  show  a  total  of  481,000. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  Catholic  separate 
schools.  In  1877  the  total  number  of 
pupils  was  24,952;  in  1897,  41,620.  To 
these  facts  and  figures,  taken  from  the 
Catholic  register  of  Toronto,  we  may 
add  the  significant  statement  that  in  the 
Catholic  Province  of  Quebec  the  birth- 
rate is  38.57,  a  rate  only  surpassed  by 
that  of  Hungary,  which  is  40.5. 


"The  Catholic  Home  Bureau  for 
Dependent  Children* '  is  the  title  of  an 


organization  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  the  latter  part  of 
February,  1899,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  securing  of  Catholic  homes  for  de- 
pendent children.  The  new  organization 
aims  to  supply  a  long  existing  need,  and 
it  is  made  up  of  leading  Catholic  gentle- 
men of  the  metropolis  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  charitable  work.  Its  princi- 
pal promoters  are  officers  of  the  Councils 
and  Conferences  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  in  New  York  City.  The 
importance  of  the  work  may  be  readily 
understood.  That  it  has  been  warmly 
indorsed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  the  New  York  Archdiocese  is  attested 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Cor- 
rigan,  who  conveys  his  approbation  in 
this  form : 

' 1  The  project  of  establishing  a  Cath- 
olic home  bureau  impresses  me  favor- 
ably, and  seems  likely  to  accomplish 
good  results.  In  the  first  place,  it  will 
prevent  overcrowding  in  our  institutions 
and  relieves  us  of  the  care  of  many  children 
who  are  now  dependent  on  charity,  and 
will  enable  them  to  become  self-reliant. 
It  will  relieve  the  taxpayers  of  the  bur- 
den of  contributing  to  the  support  of 
these  children,  and  will  prevent  the 
number  of  public  wards  becoming  too 
large." 

The  projectors  of  the  new  bureau 
appreciate  the  fact  that  scattered  through- 
out the  great  cities  and  territories  em- 
braced within  the  State  of  New  York 
and  other  States  are  countless  Catholic 
families  that  would,  doubtless,  be  glad  to 
adopt  a  child  from  our  Catholic  institu- 
tions were  the  matter  brought  to  their 
attention.  The  Bureau  is  now  in  active 
operation,  having  secured  quarters  at  105 
East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York 
City,  and  it  is  proposed  by  means  of  an 
agent  to  conduct  the  work  in  a  most 
thorough  manner. 
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The   new   edition    of   the    League  these   Diplomas  are   published  in  this 

Devotions    and   Choral    Service   con-  country,  but  to  be  valid  they  must  bear 

tains  the  newly  approved  form  of  the  the  stamp  of  his  name.   They  are  smaller 

Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  in  size  and  printed  on  much  finer  paper 

it  has  been  thoroughly  revised.    It  is  than  were  the  Diplomas  formerly  in  use. 

now  bound  in  dark  red  English  cloth  and  Within  a  neatly- designed  border  in  red 

looks  much  neater  than  when  bound  in  ink,  the  statutes  are  printed  in  sharp 

black.    The  Litany  has  also  been  printed  black  letter,  in  Latin  on  one  side  and 

in  leaflet  form  and  is  now  ready  for  sale.  English  on  the  other,  so  that  Directors 


amends  for  having  printed  the  translation 

we  published  in  our  last  issue,  thinking  To  Promoters. 

it  official  at  the  time,  we  have  issued  it  May  °Pens  with   the  Feast  of  two 

in  pamphlet  form,  arranging  in  parallel  Apostles,  Saints  Philip  and  James ;  it 

columns  the  original  text  with  a  very  care-  brings  with  it  for  Promoters  the  special 

ful  translation  of  the  same.    The  edition  patronage  of  St.  Monica,  a  model  of 

is  nearly  exhausted,  but  should  some  of  prayer,  and  of  St.  Gregory  VII.,  Pope, 

our  Directors  still  need  copies,  or  should  a  model  of  zeal-    The  Feast  of  the  As' 

any  more  religious  communities  wish  to  tension  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into 

circulate  the  letter,  we  shall  print  an-  heaven  occurs  this  month,  and  as  He  is 

other  edition.    The  price  of  the  letter  wer  living  there  to  make  intercession  for 

is  three  cents  apiece  for  twenty-five,  two  usi  we  prepare  for  this  feast  by  three 

cents  apiece  per  one  hundred  copies.  days  of  rogation,  or  of  public  prayer. 


A  new  edition  of  Certificates  of  Ad-  of  the  church,  requiring  us  to  receive 

mission  has  been  issued  on  a  good  quality  the   Holy   Eucharist  at  least    once  a 

of  writing  paper,  the  bond  paper  used  year  a5out  Easter  time>  closes  on  Trinity 

for  the  last  issue  having  proved  too  trans-  Sunday>  and  until  that  day  Associates  can 

parent  for  the  lithograph  of  the  Sacred  gain  a  plenary  induigence  by  receiving 

Heart  Pleading  and  the  type.  The  paper  Holy  Communion  in  reparation  for  the 

used  in  the  present  issue  is  heavier  and  sins  of  those  who  neglect  tnis  duty 

more  durable,it  does  not  soil  easily,  and  it  Those  who   promote  this  devotion  of 

takes  ink  without  blotting.    The  price  of  reparation  should  not  forget  St.  Francis 

the   Certificate,  with  the  figure  of  the  Hieronymo's  day,  since  he  it  was  who 

Heart  of  Jesus  Pleading,  in  four  colors,  first  organized  the  general  communion  of 

has  been  reduced  from  *i.oo  to  50  cents  Reparation.     Finally,   Promoters  who 

per    100  ;  the   Certificates  with   plain  look  alter  young  Associates  should  take 

black  lithograph  cost  20  cents  per  100.  notke  that  on  May  ,4  the  six  Sundays 


As  announced  in   January,  we  shall  in  honor  of  St.  Aloysius  begin.  There 

henceforth  issue  Diplomas  of  Aggregation  is  no  need  of  reminding  any  member  of 

printed   in  Latin  and   English.     With  the  League  that  May  is  consecrated  to 

permission  of  the   Moderator  General  devotion  to  our  Lady. 


To  satisfy  the  demand  of  many  of  our 
readers  for  copies  of  the  letter  of  Leo 
XIII.  on  "  Americanism  "  and  to  make 


when  framing  them  may  exhibit  which 
side  they  prefer.  The  charge  for  these 
Diplomas,  including  postage,  is  twenty- 
five  cents  each. 


The  season  for  complying  with  the  law 
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Apostleship  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


Italy,  Brescia.  Annual  report  of  the  upon  which  they  were  entering — a  famil- 
Centre  in  charge  of  the  Daughters  of  iarity  they  had  obtained  by  a  careful  read- 
Charity. — We  have  given  from  time  to  ing  of  the  Hand- Book  and  the  monthly 
time  during  the  past  few  months  the  an-  Messenger,  and  by  faithful  attendance 
nual  report  of  some  of  our  Centres  in  the  at  all  the  instructions  of  the  Rev.  Direc- 
United  States.  It  will,  however,  be  of  tor.  Last  year  we  had  only  nine  new 
interest  to  learn  something  of  the  practi-  Promotors,  a  comparatively  small  num- 
cal  workings  of  a  Centre  not  of  our  own  ber,  but  they  were  most  carefully  selected 
country,  but  which  in  the  number  of  its  and  well  trained.  We  are  now  more 
Associates,  their  various  practices  of  than  ever  convinced  that  the  one  essen- 
piety,  and  the  splendor  with  which  the  rial  point  is  to  know  how  to  choose  and 
feast  days  of  the  Apostleship  are  observed,  form  Promoters  who  will  be  such,  not 
challenges  admiration  and  serves  as  a  spur  only  in  name  but  in  mind  and  heart  as 
to  increased  efforts  in  emulation  of  its  well,  Promoters  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
example.  Our  account  is  an  abridg-  term,  men  and  women  who  put  forth 
ment  of  the  annual  report  published  in  every  effort  to  advance  God's  glory  and 
the  Roman  Messenger  for  March.  the  salvation  of  souls. 

jst  Degree — 1294  new  Associates,  In  the  Community  proper,  First 
making  a  total  of  25,896.  2d  Degree —  Fridays  were  signalized  by  exposition 
15,000  Associates.  jd  Degree — 100  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  the 
Communions  of  Reparation  every  day.  other  usual  devotions,  but  the  Feast  of 
The  Holy  Hour — Associates  assisted  in  the  Sacred  Heart  was  of  course  the  great 
large  numbers.  Exact  figures  are  not  day  of  the  year.  Its  special  feature 
given.  A  meeting  of  all  the  Associates  last  year  was  the  blessing  of  a  banner  for 
was  held  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month,  our  deaf  mutes.  The  joy  of  these  poor 
Three  times  each  year,  namely,  on  Feb-  children  was  touching  in  the  extreme, 
ruary  15th,  the  feast  of  SS.  Faustinus  and  found  its  fullest  expression  in  the 
and  Jovitus,  the  patrons  of  the  diocese  of  solemn  procession  through  the  whole 
Brescia,  on  Whit  Sunday,  and  the  feast  convent,  which  took  place  towards  sunset, 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  there  was  First  there  was  a  sermon  and  Benedic- 
a  general  reunion  of  all  the  Promoters  tion  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  At  the 
who  could  possibly  attend,  since  atten-  head  of  the  procession,  bearing  the  cross, 
dance  is  an  impossibility  for  many  living  was  one  of  the  Children  of  Mary.  She 
in  distant  country  districts.  At  these  was  attended  by  two  of  the  smaller  chil- 
meetings  there  was  a  conference  dealing  dren,  and  followed  by  all  the  pupils  of 
with  practical  details  of  the  work,  sug-  the  Academy,  singing  hymns.  Then 
gestions  and  hints  as  to  how  the  Pro-  came  the  newly  blessed  banner,  carried 
moters  may  make  themselves  more  by  one  of  the  older  mutes.  She  was 
efficient  instruments  in  procuring  God's  dressed  in  white  and  crowned  with  roses, 
glory.  Two  feasts  were  set  aside  for  the  while  a  long  veil  falling  over  her  shoul- 
solemn  admission  of  new  Associates  and  ders  and  down  to  the  feet,  served  to 
the  conferring  of  Cross  and  Diploma  on  complete  the  resemblance,  which  was  in- 
new  Promoters.  The  days  chosen  were  tended,  to  the  appearance  of  our  Lady  as 
December  26  and  June  29.  However,  she  appeared  to  Bernadette  at  Lourdes. 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  new  Promoters  The  strings  of  the  banner  were  held  by 
were  not  thus  honored  until  they  had  two  little  voiceless  tots,  while  immedi- 
passed  six  full  months  of  probation,  and  ately  after  followed  the  other  mutes, 
had  given  the  clearest  evidence  of  their  This  part  of  the  procession  was  closed 
familiarity  with  all  the  details  of  the  work  by  a  group  of  five  children  dressed  also 
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in  white,  each  of  whom  held  one  of  the 
symbols  that  marked  the  memorable 
apparition  to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary. 
Thus  one  carried  a  cross,  a  second  a 
crown  of  thorns,  a  third  the  lance  which 
transfixed  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  fourth  a 
representation  of  the  flames  depicted 
in  colors  true  to  life,  while  the  last 
bore  a  picture  of  the  Heart  itself 
after  the  original  design  of  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary,  namely,  surrounded 
by  two  concentric  circles,  the  inner  one 
composed  of  a  series  of  knots  joined  to- 
gether, to  which  in  old  times  the  name 
of  love-knots  was  given,  the  outer  circle 
made  up  of  thorns.  In  both  circles, 
the  links  were  hearts,  but  in  fewer  num- 
bers in  the  thorny  circle,  to  signify,  ac- 
cording to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  how 
few  souls  are  attracted  by  the  love  of 
suffering. 

The  group  was  accompanied  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  children,  some  strew- 
ing flowers,  others  carrying  in  their  hands 
little  bunches  of  straw  as  symbols  of  the 
acts  of  virtue,  especially  of  humility  and 
sweetness,  they  had  striven  to  practise 
during  the  novena  of  preparation.  Next 
followed  our  novices,  with  their  banner 
at  their  head,  and  singing  the  Litany  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  responded  to  by  school 
children  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  the 
professed  nuns,  who  closed  it.  The 
round  of  the  convent  made,  the  cross- 
bearer  re-entered  the  church,  and  while 
the  different  sections  were  filinginto  their 
seats,  a  hymn  was  sung  by  the  school 
children,  its  last  strains  scarcely  dying 
away,  when  they  were  taken  up  by  the 
full  chorus  of  the  novices  in  a  song  of 
praise  to  Jesus  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
All  then  knelt,  and  an  Act  of  Consecra- 
tion and  another  of  Reparation  read  by 
the  Rev.  Mother  Superior  brought  this 
beautiful  service  to  a  close. 

The  end  of  the  vacation  and  the  open- 
ing of  schools  was  made  the  occasion  of 
another  solemn  tribute  of  homage  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  in  which  the  Community, 
school  children,  and  deaf  mutes  all  joined. 
The  last  day  of  the  carnival  was  passed 


in  acts  of  reparation  for  the  outrages 
then  being  offered  to  our  Lord  by  sinful 
man. 

We  only  regret  that  space  does  not 
permit  us  to  quote  at  full  length  this  edi- 
fying and  instructive  report.  We  must, 
however,  find  space  for  the  following  in- 
cident :  * '  An  active  and  zealous  teacher, 
one  of  our  Promoters,  after  having  ex- 
plained to  her  scholars  the  spirit,  excel- 
lence and  advantages  of  the  Apostleship, 
was  giving  out  to  each  her  Certificate  of 
Admission  to  the  Association.  *  See, 
children,'  she  said,  holding  up  one  of 
the  Certificates,  *  here  is  at  once  a  proof 
and  a  reminder  of  Jesus'  love.  He  has 
chosen  you  from  all  eternity,  and  He  is 
receiving  you  in  the  number  of  those  who 
are  most  devout  to  Him,  and  he  offers  you 
this  Certificate  as  a  mark  of  His  accept- 
ance of  your  love.  Here  you  have  His 
image,  inviting  you  to  enter  into  His 
Sacred  Heart ;  here  your  name  is  written, 
as  it  is  most  surely  written  on  His 
Heart,  while  in  the  two  inside  pages 
you  have  all  you  need  know  about  the 
Apostleship,  with  the  Act  of  Consecration 
by  which  you  devote  yourselves  unre- 
servedly to  His  service.  This  little  leaf- 
let should  be  very  dear  to  you.  You 
should  ever  have  it  at  hand  in  time  of 
sickness  or  of  suffering,  etc  '  A  few  days 
later,  one  of  the  little  scholars  was  seized 
by  typhoid  fever.  '  Mamma,'  she  said 
at  the  very  beginning  of  her  sickness, 
'  Mamma,  go  to  my  drawer,  and  see 
if  you  can't  find  in  the  corner  my 
Certificate  of  Admission  to  the  Apostle- 
ship. Bring  it  to  me,  because  my 
good  teacher  told  me  that  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  love  that  Jesus  has  for  me 
and  a  precious  reminder  of  my  consecra- 
tion to  His  Heart. '  The  mother  com- 
plied with  the  request.  When  the  leaf- 
let was  brought  her,  she  kissed  it  again 
and  again  with  tender  affection,  and, 
placing  it  upon  her  breast  as  something 
of  greatest  value,  exclaimed:  'This  is 
enough.  I  have  here  the  Heart  of 
Jesus  and  my  Certificate  of  the  Apostle- 
ship.   My  only  desire  now  is  that  He 
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visit  me  in  person,  and  that  He  will  open 
to  me  the  gates  of  heaven.  Mamma,  I 
beg  you  let  me  now  go  to  my  grave.' 
A  few  days  later  she  breathed  her  last 
with  a  sweet  smile  on  her  lips,  and 
between  her  arms,  crossed  upon  her 
breast  like  another  Tarcisius  with  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  she  held  what  was 
to  her  most  dear — the  picture  of  the 
Heart  of  Jesus,  her  Certificate  of  Admis- 


sion to  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer!  These 
facts  were  related  to  us  by  the  mother 
herself  when  she  came  to  ask  admission 
to  our  Centre,  and  to  promise,  out  of  the 
love  she  bore  her  dead  child,  that  she  would 
strive  to  advance  daily  in  love  for  the 
Sacred  Heart  and  to  make  known  as 
widely  as  possible  the  Apostleship  of 
Prayer." 


IN  THANKSGIVING  FOR  GRACES  OBTAINED. 


Total  Number  of  Thanksgivings  for  Last  Month,  1,922,789. 
' '  In  all  things  give  thanks. "     ( 1 .    Thes. ,  v.  18.) 


Special  Thanksgivings.  — Readi n g,  Pa. 
—  "Sometime  ago  we  asked  the  prayers 
of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer,  in  behalf  of 
two  of  our  uncles,  both  of  whom  had 
neglected  their  religious  duties  for  along 
time,  one  for  about  forty  years,  the  other 
for  nearly  thirty  years.     One  of  them 

moved  to  ,  and  we  saw  him  seldom 

after  this.  The  other  one  was  living  in 
our  city.  Neither  of  them  had  any  pos- 
itive bad  habits,  simply  easy-going  care- 
lessness. The  latter  returned  to  his 
duties  a  few  years  ago,  and  died  a  month 
ago,  fortified  by  all  the  rites  of  Mother 
Church.  The  former  continued  in  his 
old  way  till  two  months  ago,  when  he 
took  sick  in  his  adopted  city,  and  was 
taken  to  one  of  the  hospitals  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  Religious  Orders  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  his  condition 
being  made  known  to  him,  he  consented 
to  have  a  priest,  and  made  his  peace  with 

God.     The  Rev.  Father  of 

St.  Church  called  to  see  him,  heard 

his  confession,  gave  him  the  Holy  Via- 
ticum, and  fortified  him  with  the  rites  of 
the  Church,  and  he  ended  his  mortal 
career  in  peace.  When  we  asked  the 
prayers  of  the  League,  we  promised, 
should  they  be  heard,  to  have  the  result 
published  in  the  Messenger  of  the 
Sacred  Heart." 


' 1  We  wish  to  return  special  thanks  to 
the  Sacred  Heart,  not  only  for  the  refor- 
mation of  an  inveterate  drunkard,  but 
for  his  perseverance,  now  over  seven 
months,  under  severe  and  unusual  trials, 
the  accidental  shooting  of  his  wife,  which 
in  a  few  days  resulted  in  death  ;  this  was 
followed  by  loss  of  employment,  with 
a*  complication  of  difficulties,  attending 
the  support  of  a  young  family.  Far  from 
murmuring,  he  accepts  each  new  trial  in 
the  spirit  of  humble  submission,  and  as 
he  says,  'a  just  punishment  for  past 
infidelities. '  M 

Clinton, N.Y. — "An  Associate  of  the 
League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  wishes  to 
return  thanks  for  a  favor  received  through 
a  Promoter's  Cross.  A  lady  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  and  it  was  feared  she  would 
be  unable  to  recognize  or  speak  to  the 
priest  when  he  arrived.  The  cross  was 
pinned  on  her  dress  and  prayers  said 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Margaret  Mary.  After  the 
priest  arrived,  she  was  able  to  speak  and 
received  the  last  sacraments.  She  lingered 
four  days,  but  never  spoke  very  intellig- 
ibly after  the  priest  left  her.  Publication 
was  promised. ' ' 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — 14  It  was  Christmas, 
'96,  when  a  band  of  cousins  agreed  to 
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make  a  novena  to  the  Sacred  Heart  for 
the  conversion  of  Mrs.  H.  L.  M.  Her 
natural  goodness  of  heart  and  amiability 
of  disposition,  made  her  loved  by  a  wide 
circle  of  friends.  But  there  was  a  kind  of 
restraint  as  she  was  not  one  with  us  in 
faith.  Consequently  we  determined  to 
go  to  the  very  fountain  of  all  goodness  and 
grace.  Accordingly  our  novena  termin- 
ated on  Christmas  day.  Although  we 
did  not  obtain  our  immediate  request, 
we  noticed  certain  effects  of  our  prayers. 
Encouraged  by  these  visible  signs,  we 
made  another,  and  another  novena,  each 
time  with  better  results.  In  September, 
1897,  a  marked  change  manifested  itself. 
Mrs.  H.  L.  M.  began  to  practise  some 
of  our  devotional  exercises  and  experi- 
enced great  consolations.  The  Sacred 
Heart  gave  evidence  of  hearing  our 
prayers.  Hence  we  concluded  to  make 
another  novena.  Our  prayers  were 
heard  On  February  18,  '99,  Mrs.  H. 
L.  M.  was  received  into  the  Church. 
May  the  Sacred  Heart  be  praised  and 
thanked  for  this  signal  conversion. ' 1 

Bridgepo rt,  Conn. — "  Please  publish 
the  following  :  A  child  twelve  years  of 
age  was  dying  of  diphtheria  and  Bright* s 
disease,  her  death  being  a  matter  of  only 
a  few  hours.  The  mother  in  her  grief, 
begged  the  doctor  to  save  her  if  in  his 
power;  in  reply  he  told  her  it  was  not 
possible.  A  Badge  was  sent  by  an  Asso- 
ciate of  the  League  to  be  placed  on  the 
child.  Prayers  were  said  and,  thanks  to 
the  Sacred  Heart,  her  recovery  began 
immediately.    She  is  now  well." 

"I  wish  to  return  thanks  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  for  the  conver- 
sion of  my  husband.  He  had  neglected 
the  sacraments  for  years,  had  abandoned 
his  family,  and  was  living  in  sin  with  a 
Protestant  woman.  Becoming  sick,  he 
returned  to  God,  received  the  sacraments 
and  is  now  restored  to  health  and  to  his 
family.  I  had  each  month  made  his 
conversion  my  particular  intention." 

"  Through  the  League  thanks  are  re- 
turned for  the  recovery  of  a  gentleman 


who  was  addicted  to  drink.  Being  a 
man  of  brilliant  abilities,  a  lawyer  and 
member  of  Congress,  his  example  was 
far-reaching,  but  all  seemed  lost  through 
drink.  Continually  was  his  case  placed 
in  the  League  box  with  the  promise  of 
publication  if  he  was  cured.  After  twelve 
years  of  intemperance,  thanks  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  our  prayers  have  been 
answered.  Never  has  this  promise  been 
forgotten,  but  that  the  test  might  be 
most  thorough,  nine  years  have  elapsed, 
and  not  a  drop  of  any  intoxicant  has 
passed  his  lips. '  ' 

"I  wish  to  return  my  most  heart- 
felt thanks  to  the  Sacred  Heart  for 
the  precious  blessing  vouchsafed  to  a 
dear  brother.  About  a  year  ago,  seeing 
him  in  fast  declining  health,  I  felt  some- 
thing must  be  done,  so  consulted  a 
friend  and  decided  to  appeal  to  the  Most 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  promising  to 
make  it  known  through  the  Messenger 
if  he  was  converted  or  health  restored. 
Though  a  good  and  charitable  young 
man,  he  had  become  very  indifferent 
and  had  serious  doubts  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  had  not  approached  the 
sacraments  for  six  years.  Though  not  a 
believer,  he  consented  to  wear  a  Sacred 
Heart  Badge.  My  friend  and  I  each 
offered  a  nine  months'  novena  for  his 
recovery  and  conversion,  and  were  re- 
warded by  his  conversion  shortly  before 
death." 

' '  My  sister  married  a  Protestant  when 
very  young,  and  gave  up  her  religion 
and  lived  a  Protestant  for  forty  years. 
Six  years  ago  her  health  began  to  fail, 
and  I  had  prayers  offered  and  the  inten- 
tion recommended  to  the  League  every 
month.  Last  month  she  died  a  most 
repentant  and  edifying  death,  fortified 
with  all  the  graces  provided  by  Holy 
Mother  Church  for  the  dying.  She 
asked  for  a  priest,  and  her  husband  went 
immediately  and  brought  one." 

Spiritual  Favors  through  the  Sacred 
Heart. — A  return  to  religious  duties 
long  neglected;  a  religious  vocation  and 
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the  grace  to  follow  it;  the  reconciliation 
of  husband  and  wife;  the  First  Commun- 
ion of  a  man  for  whom  this  grace  had 
been  asked  by  friends  and  relatives  for 
twenty-six  years;  means  of  surmounting 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  entering 
a  religious  order;  return  of  two  persons 
to  the  practice  of  their  religion;  the  con- 
version of  a  near  relative. 

Temporal  Favors. — Recovery  from  a 
distressing  attack  of  eczema;  great  im- 
provement in  health;  unexpected  and 
unhoped-for  means  to  meet  interest  on  a 
mortgage;  the  return  home  of  a  brother; 
a  safe  delivery  in  a  long  and  tedious  con- 
finement; preservation  of  a  mother  from 
a  dangerous  illness  with  which  she  was 
threatened;  good  positions  for  seven 
persons;  the  safe  return  of  a  brother 
during  a  terrible  snow  storm;  the  promo- 
tion of  a  priest  to  the  charge  of  a  more 
important  parish;  complete  recovery  from 
serious  attacks  of  pleurisy  and  heart  dis- 
ease; employment  for  a  married  man 
whose  family  had  been  reduced  to  desti- 
tution; the  success  of  a  business  affair; 
escape  from  fire;  recovery  of  a  person 
seriously  ill  with  a  complication  of  ail- 
ments; the  finding  of  a  sum  of  money 
that  had  been  lost;  restoration  of  two 
persons  to  health. 

Favors  Ascribed  to  the  Application  of 
the  Badge  or  Ptomoter  s  Cross. — Instant 
cure  of  a  sore  arm;  recovery  from  an 
attack  of  convulsions. 

Worcester,  Mass. — "I  wish  to  return 
most  ardent  thanks  to  the  dear  Sacred 
Heart  through  the  Messenger.  About 
three  weeks  ago  my  mother  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  her  life  was  almost 
despaired  of  because  ot  severe  fainting 
spells.  During  an  exhausting  spell  a 
badge  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  pinned 
on  her  clothing  and  a  promise  made  that 
if  she  would  recover  we  would  return 
public  thanks.  Almost  immediately  she 
regained  consciousness  and  fell  into  a 
quiet  sleep.  Since  then  she  has  grad- 
ually grown  better." 


Obituary. 

William  H.  Degges,St.  Abysms'  Centre, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Bridget  Lernan,  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul's  Centre,  N.  Y.  City  ; 
Alice  Hodge,  Nellie  F.  Daly,  St. 
Francis*  Centre,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
Sister  Mary  of  St.  Teresa,  Good  Shepherd 
Convent  Centre,  Alleghany,  Pa. ;  Rev. 
John  J.  Conway,  Minnie  McLoughlin, 
Annunciation  Centre,  N.  Y.  City  ;  Cath- 
erine Conway,  Holy  Rosary  Centre, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Jennie  Howell,  Sacred 
Heart  Centre,  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa  ;  John 
Michaels,  Caledonia,  Wis.;  Catherine 
C.  Burns,  St.  Mary's  Centre,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. ;  Julia  Collity,  Ettrick,  Wis. ;  John 
F.  Louder,  Holy  Rosary  Centre,  N.  Y. 
City  ;  Mary  O'  Donovan,  Agnes  Flynn, 
St.  Bridget's  Centre,  Meadville,  Pa.; 
John  B.  McSweeny,  St.  Ann's  Centre, St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Rev.  J.  A.  Hartnett,  Pro- 
Cathedral  Centre,  Dallas,  Texas ; 
Amanda  Clark,  Sacred  Heart  Centre, 
White  Marsh,  Md. 

The  sad  yet  edifying  circumstances 
surrounding  the  death  of  the  two  Asso- 
ciates last  named  call  for  special  notice. 
Father  Hartnett  was  one  of  our  most 
zealous  Local  Directors,  and  his  deep 
love  of  the  Sacred  Heart  made  him  untir- 
ing in  his  efforts  to  advance  the  interests 
of  Christ's  Kingdom  on  earth.  He  re- 
sponded therefore,  without  hesitation  to  a 
call  for  his  spiritual  ministrations  at  the 
small-pox  pest  house,  some  six  miles 
outside  of  Dallas.  It  was  midnight,  and 
the  worst  blizzard  of  the  season  raging, 
and  with  the  thermometer  down  to  eleven 
degrees  below  zero,  he  was  obliged  to 
walk  the  entire  distance.  He  arrived 
nearly  frozen  at  his  destination,  and 
administered  the  last  sacraments  to 
the  dying  woman,  but  all  unmind- 
ful of  his  exposed  condition,  he  wished 
to  remain  till  the  end  at  her  bedside, 
and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded 
to  return  home.  A  few  days  later 
he  was  stricken  down  with  an  attack  of 
small-pox  in  its  most  virulent  form,  and 
despite  all  the  efforts  of  physicians  and 
the  constant  attendance  and  nursing  of 
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his  curate,  Father  J.  L.  Campbell,  and 
two  devoted  Sisters  of  Charity,  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  dread  disease  on  the 
morning  of  March  7.  Father  Hartnett  was 
only  forty-two  years  old  and  was  the  first 
priest  ordained  in  the  diocese  of  Dallas. 
He  had  already  built  five  new  churches 
at  different  places  where  he  had  been 
stationed,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  actively  engaged  in  pushing  to  com- 
pletion the  magnificent  cathedral  in  Dal- 
las. 

Of  the  death  of  Miss  Amanda  Clark, 
Father  Gardiner,  the  local  director,  sends 
the  following  details  :  "  The  Miss  Aman- 
da Clark  who  was  murdered  near  our 
church  at  7:30  p.  m.,  Saturday,  March 
11,  was  one  of  our  Promoters.  Her  last 
words  imediately  after  the  fatal  blow  had 
been  given,  were  '  Jesus,  have  mercy 
upon  me. 1  She  had  always  been  a  good, 
practical  Catholic,  and  had  prepared 
herself  for  Communion  the  next  day,  Pas- 
sion Sunday,  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  was  ready  when  her  tragic 


summons  came.  You  know  already  from 
the  papers  how  the  two  sisters  were  at- 
tacked, without  any  apparent  reason  or 
object,  by  a  colored  boy  whom  they  had 
befriended.  The  second  sister,  [already 
severely  injured,  stayed  the  hand  of  the 
young  murderer  by  the  promise  that  she 
would  not  reveal  the  author  of  the  crime, 
provided  he  would  go  lor  the  doctor  and 
myself.  Strangely  enough  the  boy  un- 
dertook this  mission.  I  was  absent  from 
home,  so  Father  Giraud  started  at^once 
on  his  midnight  drive  in  the  company  of 
the  murderer,  upon  whom  suspicion  at 
once  fell.  The  boy  was  arrested  that 
same  evening,  and  taken  to  jail.  The 
next  morning  his  keeper,  a  non-Catho- 
lic, sent  to  the  church  and  begged  me 
to  come  down  to  see  the  prisoner.  Fear- 
ing the  young  fellow  might  be  lynched, 
I  delayed  the  8  o'clock  Mass  and  started 
at  once.  He  made  a  clean  breast  of  the 
whole  matter.  He  has  since  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Baltimore  jail,  where  Father 
Boone  has  him  under  his  spiritual  care. " 


LITANY  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART  OF  JESUS. 

The  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  has  lately  revised  the  Litany  of  the  Sacied  Heart  of  Jesus,  in  use  in 
the  diocese  of  Marseilles,  France,  since  1720,  and  added  to  it  six  new  invocations  taken  from  other  Litanies 
bearing  the  same  title.  The  Holy  Father  has  approved  this  Litany  in  i  s  new  form,  and  given  permission 
to  read  and  sing  it  publicly  in  all  the  churches  and  oratories  of  the  dioceses  of  Marseilles  and  Autun, 
and  of  the  monasteries  of  the  Visitation  Order  throughout  the  world.  The  Re*cript  is  dated  June  27, 
1898.   On  November  12,  1898,  this  same  permission  was  graciously  extended  to  the  whole  Society  of  Jesus. 


Kyrie,  eleison. 
Kyrie,  eleison. 


Christe,  eleison. 


Christe,  audi  nos.  Christe,  exaudinos. 

Pater  de  coelis  Deus, 

Filii  Redemptor  mundi  Deus, 

Spiritus  Sancte  Deus, 

Sancta  Trinitas,  unus  Deus, 

Cor  Iesu,  Filii  Patris  neterni, 

Cor  Iesu,  in  sinu  Virginis  Matris  a 
Spiritu  Sancto  formatum, 

Cor  Iesu,  Verbo  Dei  substantialiter 

unitum, 
Cor  Iesu,  Majestatis  infinite, 
Cor  Iesu,  Templum  Dei  Sanctum, 

Cor  Iesu,  Tabernaculum  Altissimi, 
Cor  Iesu,  Domus  Dei  et  porta  cceli, 

Cor  Iesu,  fornax  ardens  caritatis, 


Lord,  have  mercy  on  us.     Christy  have 

mercy  on  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  on  us. 
Christ,  hear  us.  Christ,  graciously  hear  us. 
God,  the  Father  of  Heaven, 
God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world, 
God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Holy  Trinity,  one  God, 
Heart  of  Jesus,  Son  of  the  Eternal 

Father, 

Heart  of  Jesus,  formed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mother, 

Heart  of  Jesus,  substantially  united  to 

the  Word  of  God, 
Heart  of  Jesus,  of  Infinite  Majesty, 
Heart  of  Jesus,   Sacred  Temple  of 

God,  *  [High, 
Heart  of  Jesus,  tabernacle  of  the  Most 
Heart  of  Jesus,  House  of  God  and 

Gate  of  Heaven,  [charity, 
Heart  of  Jesus,  burning  furnace  of 
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Cor  Iesu,  iustitiae  et  amoris  recep- 1 
taculum,  ; 
Cor  Iesu,  bonitate  et  amore  plenum,  j 
Cor  Iesu,  virtutum  omnium  abyssus,  j 
Cor  Iesu,  omni  laude  dignissimum, 

[cord iu m, ! 

Cor  Iesu,    rex   et   centrum  omnium 
Cor  Iesu,  in  quo  sunt  omnes  thesauri 
sapientiae  et  scientiae.  • 

Cor  Iesu,  in  quo  habitat  omnis  pleni- 

tudo  divinitatis, 
Cor  Iesu,  in  quo  Pater  sibi  bene  com- 1 

placuit, 

Cor  Iesu,  de  cuius  plenitudine  omnes 

nos  accepimus, 
Cor  Iesu,    desiderium  collium  aeter- 

norum,  [cordis, 
Cor  Iesu,  patiens  et  multae  miseri- 
Cor  Iesu,  dives  in  omnes  qui  invo- 

cant  Te, 

Cor  Iesu,  fons  vitae  et  sanctitatis, 

Cor  Iesu,    propitiatio    pro  peccatis 
nostris, 

Cor  Iesu,  saturatum  opprobriis, 

Cor  Iesu,    attritum    propter  scelera 
nostra, 

Cor  Iesu,  usque  ad  mortem  obediens 

factum, 
Cor  Iesu,  lancea  perforatum, 
Cor  Iesu,  fons  totius  consolationis, 

Cor  Iesu,  vita  et  resurrectio  nostra, 
Cor  Iesu,  pax  et  reconciliatio  nostra, 

Cor  Iesu,  victima  peccatorum, 
Cor  Iesu,  sal  us  in  Te  sperantium, 

Cor  Iesu,  spes  in  Te  morientium, 

Cor  Iesu,  deliciae  Sanctorum  omnium, 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  parcc  nobis, 
Doniine. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  exaudi  nos, 
Domine. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis, 
v.   Iesu  mitis  et  humilis  Corde. 
r.   Fac  cor  nostrum  secundum  Cor  tuum. 

Oremus. 

Omnipotens  sempiterne  Deus,  respice 
in  Cor  dilectissimi  Filii  tui,  et  in  laudes 
et  satisfactiones,  quas  in  nomine  pecca- 
torum tibi  persolvit,  iisque  misericordiam 
tuam  petentibus,  Tu  veniam  concede  pla- 
catus,  in  nomine  eitisdem  Filii  tui  Iesu 
Christi,  qui  tecum  vivit  et  regnat  in  uni- 
tate  Spiritus  Sancti  Deus,  per  omnia  saec- 
ula  saeculorum.  Amen. 


Heart  of  Jesus,  abode  of  justice  and 
love, 

Heart  of  Jesus,  full  of  goodness  and  love 
Heart  of  Jesus,  abyss  of  all  virtues, 
Heart  of  Jesus,  most   worthy  of  all 
praise,  [hearts, 
Heart  of  Jesus,  king  and  centre  of  all 
Heart  of  Jesus,  in  Whom  are  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge, 

Heart  of  Jesus,  in  Whom  dwells  the 
fulness  of  divinity, 

Heart  of  Jesus,  in  Whom  the  Father 
was  well  pleased, 

Heart  of  Jesus,  of  whose  fulness  we 
have  all  received, 

Heart  of  Jesus,  desire  of  the  everlasting 
hills,  [ful, 

Heart  of  Jesus,  patient  and  most  merci- 

Heart  of  Jesus,  enriching  all  who  in- 
voke Thee, 

Heart  of  Jesus,  fountain  of  life  and 
holiness, 

Heart  of  Jesus,  propitiation  for  our  sins, 

Heart  of  Jesus,  loaded  down  with  op- 
probrium, 
Heart  of  Jesus,  bruised  for  our  offences, 

Heart  of  Jesus,  obedient  unto  death, 
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Heart  of  Jesus,  pierced  with  a  lance, 
Heart  of  Jesus,  source  of  all  consola- 
tion, [tion,  | 
Heart  of  Jesus,  our  life  and  resurrec-  | 
Heart  of  Jesus,  our  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation, 

Heart  of  Jesus,  victim  for  sin,  I 
Heart  of  Jesus,  salvation  of  those  who  1 

trust  in  Thee,  I 
Heart  of  Jesus,  hope  of  those  who  die 

in  Thee,  . 
Heart  of  Jesus,  delight  of  all  the  saints,  | 

Lamb  of  God  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 

world,  spare  us,  O  Lord. 
Lamb  of  God  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 

graciously  hear  us,  O  Lord. 
Lamb  of  God.  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  on  us. 
V.  Jesus  meek  and  humble  of  heart, 
r.  Make  our  hearts  like  unto  Thine. 

Let  us  Pray. 
O,  almighty  and  eternal  God,  look 
upon  the  Heart  of  Thy  dearly  beloved 
Son,  and  upon  the  praise  and  satisfaction 
He  offers  Thee  in  the  name  of  sinners 
and  for  those  who  seek  Thy  mercy ;  be 
Thou  appeased  and  grant  us  pardon  in  the 
name  of  the  same  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son, 
who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee,  in  the 
unity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  world  without 
end.  Amen. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  North 
American  Review \  for  April,  might  apply 
to  other  schools  besides  our  public  ones; 
but  it  applies  to  them  more  than  to 
others,  and  it  is  all  the  more  striking  be- 
cause the  writer,  Julian  Hawthorne,  is  in 
full  sympathy  with  our  public  school 
system,  and  blames  the  evil  not  on  the 
education  given  by  the  State,  but  on  the 
neglect'  of  parents  to  cooperate  with  the 
State,  as  if  this  were  not  the  chief  evil  in- 
herent in  the  system,  and  even  its 
original  motive. 

il  Admitting,  then,  that  our  public 
school  system  is  as  near  to  the  right  thing 
as  it  can  be  brought,  let  us  inquire  a  little 
more  closely  into  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  product  of  it,  the  Amer- 
ican public-school  child,  more  particularly 
as  it  is  found  in  our  great  cities.  Of 
course,  in  the  last  resort,  the  public 
school  is  like  other  things,  in  so  far  as 
that  by  its  fruits  we  shall  know  it.  If  it 
be  so  unexceptionable,  then,  inevitably, 
the  child  must  be  unexceptionable  also. 
Is  it  so  ?  Let  us  take  a  day  from  our 
business,  and  stroll  about  the  streets,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  schools,  at  recess-time, 
or  just  after  school  is  out  for  the  day. 
At  these  hours  the  children  fill  the  pave- 
ments, and  are  conducting  themselves 
with  that  freedom  and  naturalness  proper 
to  the  juvenile  human  being  when  eman- 
cipated for  a  season,  from  the  restraint 
of  the  public-schoolroom.  They  shout, 
they  run  about,  play  games,  engage  in 
mimic  combats,  indulge  in  lively  dialogue. 
If  we  observe  and  listen,  we  shall  get 
clearer  and  more  correct  notions  of  what 
they  really  are  than  by  much  watching 
beside  the  teacher's  desk,  or  even  by 
vigils  within  the  privacy  of  the  children's 
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homes,  where, also,  spontaneity  of  speech 
and  action  is  under  restraint. 

"  I  confess  I  would  rather  the  reader 
did  this  for  himself  than  would  I  describe 
what,  during  the  past  year  or  so,  I  have 
learned  by  doing  it  here  in  New  York.  I 
did  not  have  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  get 
information  ;  rather,  at  certain  hours,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a  retreat  where  the  in- 
formation is  not  thrust  upon  one.  It  is 
on  earth  and  in  air,  it  rushes  at  the  ears 
and  eyes,  and  permeates  space  generally. 
The  children  are  not  reticent ;  what  is  in 
them  islet  forth  with  liberality  and  expli- 
citness.  And  what  is  it  that  these  children 
let  out  ?  The  majority  of  them  are  well- 
dressed  and  well  conditioned,  their  par- 
ents are  of  the  better  class,  and  evidently 
expect  their  offspring  to  take  a  respect- 
able place  in  the  community.  Well,  we 
hear  as  much  slovenly,  profane,  and  some- 
times even  foul  language  as  might  be  met 
with  in  the  city  slums;  and  we  see  vulgar, 
mean,  petty  conduct  enough  to  suit  the 
language.  To  look  and  listen,  with  your 
eyes  shut,  you  would  think  that  not  the 
children  of  our  solid  citizens,  who  must 
presently  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  Republic,  but  a  lot  of  naughty 
little  toughs  and  hoodlums  were  on 
the  rampage.  The  words  and  phrases 
sometimes  used  by  these  small  people  are 
really  unproducible  on  respectable  pages, 
and  the  tone  in  which  they  are  uttered  is 
yet  more  significant  than  the  words. 
Their  games  are  not  conducted  on  prin- 
ciples of  fair-play,  honest  give-and-take, 
but  the  participants  bully  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  one  another.  One  almost 
never  sees  a  square  stand-up  fight,  but 
the  usage  is  to  hit  in  the  back  and 
run  away.      In  their  disputes,  they 
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give  one  another  the  lie  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  are  neither  ashamed  nor  do 
they  expect  to  shame  by  it.  The  little 
girls  are  outwardly  more  decent  than  the 
boys,  but  they  nevertheless  betray  a  cer- 
tain vulgarity  which  is  not  of  good  augury 
for  their  future.  Their  poor  little  airs 
and  graces,  their  fluent  slang,  their  pre- 
cocious flirtations — how  sorry  one  is  to 
see  them  !  Now,  all  these  children 
*  *  know  better. ' '  They  act  in  this  way 
because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  they  prefer 
to  adopt  as  models  waifs  of  the  street 
rather  than  respectable  people.  So  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
whole  school  gravitates  towards  the  level 
of  the  most  disreputable  little  scallawag 
in  it,  or  that  they  can  pick  up  in  the 
street  outside.  I  am  not  overdrawing 
the  case;  it  could  not  be  overdrawn — in 
print.  And,  when  the  poor  little  things 
go  home,  they  add  hypocrisy  to  their 
other  accomplishments,  and  modify  their 
speech  and  actions  to  suit  the  conception 
which  their  parents  have  formed  of  what 
their  children  ought  to  be.  Therefore, 
each  parent  believes  that,  however  bad 
other  children  may  be,  his  own  are  all 
right;  and  since,  according  to  our  Chris- 
tian standards,  no  parent  is  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  any  but  his  own  chil- 
dren, improvement  is  impossible. 

* '  American  parents  take  it  for  granted, 
however,  that,  because  the  State  instructs 
their  children  in  arithmetic  and  geogra- 
phy and  the  other  things,  it  must  teach 
them  all  the  Christian  and  social  graces 
into  the  bargain.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  children  grow  up  knowing  more 
than  the  hoodlums  of  the  slums,  but 
knowing,  also,  what  the  hoodlums  know, 
and,  therefore,  worse  off  than  if  they 
were  ignorant  altogether.  We  already 
see  the  effects  of  this  in  our  national  life. 
Public  school  children  become  our  shop- 
keepers, lawyers,  politicians,  contractors, 
saloon  men,  bank  clerks,  brokers,  manu- 
facturers, millionaires.  They  wear  good 
clothes  and  appear  respectable — are  re- 
spectable in  many  cases.     But  a  certain, 


not  small  percentage  of  them  are  base  in 
character,  rotten  in  principle,  loving 
mean  actions,  pursuing  degraded  ambi- 
tions. Our  most  dangerous  criminals 
are  not  the  hereditary  class,  but  gradu- 
ates of  our  public  schools.  Most  of  the 
men  whose  careers  disgrace  their  country, 
either  in  a  small  or  a  conspicuous  way, 
have  been  public  school  boys.  Most  of 
our  women  who  go  astray  have  attended 
public  schools.  These  people  are  gradu- 
ally giving  a  tone  to  the  entire  commu- 
nity; their  tendency  is  to  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  our  national  honor  and  freedom. 
It  is  vain  to  contend  that  many,  even  the 
majority,  of  public  school  children  turn 
out  well.  That  may  be  true;  sometimes 
it  may  appear  more  true  than  it  is,  for, 
as  children  mature,  they  learn  to  cover 
up  vices  learned  at  school,  and  wear  an 
outside  of  decency  from  motives  of  pru- 
dence. Yet,  the  vices  may  not  be  extir- 
pated. The  frailty,  the  defect,  whatever 
it  may  be,  remains,  and,  when  the  man 
or  woman  is  brought  to  the  test,  it  will 
betray  itself.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  The  first  thing  we  ought  to 
do  is  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  public 
school  children  who  go  wrong  are  not  to 
be  charged  against  our  public  school  sys- 
tem, but  against  parental  neglect  and 
abandonment.  They  are  the  product 
of  education  by  the  State,  unsupported 
by  training  in  the  family. ' ' 

*  *  * 

Says  one  reviewer  of  The  Two  Stand- 
ards, by  William  Barry,  * '  a  perusal  of 
The  Two  Standards  will  amply  reward 
the  reader  for  his  pains. ' 1  Why  should 
one  have  to  take  pains  to  read  a  novel  ? 
For  what  other  reward  but  pleasure  are 
novel  readers  supposed  to  look  for  ?  Once 
a  book  requires  study,  the  very  laborious 
and  fatiguing  study  suggested  by  the 
word  "  pain,"  it  cannot  be  called  a  novel ; 
but  that  is  not  of  much  importance.  In- 
deed, Dr.  Barry*  s  latest  novel  is  so  full 
of  the  improbable  and  withal  so  weari- 
some, that  it  matters  little  how  it  may  be 
classified  ;  few  people  will  care  to  read  it 
at  all. 
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It  is  a  pity  that  a  writer,  who  should  sist  in  the  development  of  character,  or 
know  better,  has  made  use  of  a  conse-  add  one  whit  to  the  interest  or  action  of 
crated  title  to  recommend  a  story  which  the  story.  Father  Barry  is  like  an  elo- 
in  no  way  illustrates  the  classical  medita-  quent  though  prolix  advocate,  who  has 
tion  of  St.  Ignatius.  Dr.  Barry*  s  char-  not  yet  learnt  to  appreciate  the  fallacy  of 
acters  are  pagan,  the  world  of  his  novel  overstating  his  case.  The  problem  of 
is  a  purely  pagan  world,  the  motive  and  The  Two  Standards  is  the  evergreen 
the  sequel  and  the  denouement  of  his  one  of  the  ethics  of  marriage.  On  the 
story  are  likewise  pagan,  and  some  few  of  one  hand  are  right,  the  spiritual,  the 
his  chapters,  unfortunately,  paint  all  too  Church  ;  on  the  other,  wrong,  the  car- 
vividly  the  most  corrupt  elements  of  nal,  and  the  world.  The  characters  all 
paganism.  All  the  monks  and  sermons  range  themselves  under  one  or  other  of 
in  creation  could  not  give  his  story  a  these  standards ;  some  begin  under  one 
Christian  tone,  nor  compensate  a  Catho-  and  end  under  the  other  ;  others  remain 
lie  for  "  his  pains  M  in  reading  it.  all  their  lives  under  the  same  ;  a  few  are 

We  might  quote  the  Spectator* s  dam-  completely  unstable,  and  continue  1  vert- 
aging  criticism  of  the  book  from  a  literary  ing  all  their  days.  Marian  Greystoke, 
point  of  view.  We  prefer  to  quote  the  the  heroine  of  the  story,  the  daughter  of 
following  from  Saint  Peter3 s  Magazine,  Calvinistic  parents,  marries  a  wealthy 
made,  as  it  is,  from  a  literary  standpoint,  company  promoter  for  his  money.  Her 
and  by  an  unbiased  critic  :  true  lover,  Charlie  Latimer,  marries  a 

"  In  more  senses  than  one  this  is  a  re-  divorcee  in  order  to  ruin  Marian's  hus- 
markable  book.  The  work  of  a  well-  band.  Any  pretense  of  love  there  may 
known  Catholic  priest,  whose  critical  pen  once  have  been  between  Marian  and  Lu- 
can  be  detected  by  the  initiated  in  much  cas  Harland  is  effectually  destroyed  on  the 
of  the  best  periodical  literature  of  the  death  of  their  infant  child  on  the  day  of 
day,  The  Two  Standards  assumes  a  its  birth,  a  sacrifice  to  the  mother's  ill- 
knowledge  of  persons  and  customs  pre-  timed  desire  to  penetrate  the  repulsive 
sumably  unknown  to  the  average  cleric,  by-ways  of  the  ' '  fierce  Mother  of  Loves. ' ' 
It  is  the  outcome  of  keen  realization  of  Here  follows  an  account  of  a  chapter, 
the  mistaken  basis  of  modern  marriage,  which juggests  that  the  author  has  gath- 
and  as  such  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  ered  material  from  a  prowler  in  one  of 
object  lesson  in  the  immorality  of  love-  the  disreputable  city  quarters.  The  re- 
less  unions.  The  impression  made  by  a  viewer  continues  :  "  This  is  part  of  one 
careful  reading  of  this  very  long  book —  of  the  object-lessons  chosen  by  Father 
it  is  well  over  500  pages  of  close  type —  Barry  to  assist  the  young  in  choosing  the 
is  that  the  author  has  determined  to  lay  higher  standard  of  life.  We  need  not 
before  his  readers  the  entire  contents  of  pause  to  inquire  how  Father  Barry  came 
his  well-stocked  observation  since  it  was  by  his  knowledge  of  this  midnight  pan- 
last  emptied  in  the  "  New  Antigone. "  demonium.  The  subject  afforded  an 
Father  Barry  has  attempted  to  fill  too  excellent  excuse  for  effective  scene-set- 
large  a  canvas.  Greed  and  sensuality  are  ting,  and  the  pen  of  the  cleric  must  not 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  serve  as  themes  be  proved  unable  to  describe  suggestive 
for  a  fair-sized  novel,  without  the  ncces-  revelries  of  unchecked  vice.  No  such 
sity  of  introducing  so  many  other  burn-  Marlborough  parade  as  Father  Barry  de- 
ing  questions  of  the  day.  In  his  eager-  scribes  exists  in  London  or  in  any  other 
ness  to  fill  in  his  picture,  he  has  over-  capital.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  a 
loaded  it  with  artistic,  ethical,  and  relig-  Catholic  priest  has  painted  a  Laus  Ven- 
ious  interests,  which  become  mere  ex-  erisf  a  Laud  of  Venus,  which  will  pass 
cuses  for  sensationalism.  None  of  the  current  among  our  youth  under  the  pal- 
many  irrelevant  episodes  in  the  book  as-  liation  of  the  priestly  artist,  whilst  editors 
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of  Catholic  journals  will  continue  to  be 
banned  for  inserting  stories  not  a  hun- 
dredth part  as  suggestive.  Not  only  has 
the  test  of  The  Two  Standards  to  be  ap- 
plied to  Marian  and  Lucas  Harland,  but 
other  characters  in  the  book  similarly 
come  within  its  application.  There  are 
two  in  particular  to  which  we  would  draw 
attention,  Gerard  Elven,  an  emotional, 
sensitive  musician,  and  his  brother  Ru- 
dolph, a  reformed  monk.  Between  Ger- 
ard and  Marian  a  strong  attachment 
springs  up,  in  dealing  with  which  Father 
Barry,  to  our  mind,  is  inclined  to  shirk 
its  moral  reprehensiveness.  He  rather 
encourages  the  intimacy  at  first,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  pair  have  decided  an 
elopement,  and  are  actually  seated  in  the 
railway  train,  that  he  realizes  the  neces- 
sity of  frank  disavowal.  If  the  Piccadilly 
episode  was  unreal,  the  rescue  of  Marian 
and  Gerard  by  the  inconsequent  appear- 
ance on  the  platform  of  Rudolph  is  melo- 
dramatic. It  is  only  fit  to  rank  with  the 
most  commonplace  of  Adelphi  devices. 
We  have  still  another  fault  to  find  with 
Father  Barry.  He  is  essentially  an  author 
of  prejudices.  His  account  of  the  re- 
treat Rudolph  persuades  his  brother  to 
enter  into  is  but  a  thinly- veiled  mockery 
of  a  system  which  many  Catholics  highly 
sympathise  with.  But  amidst  the  dark- 
ness of  the  story  there  is  one  short  epi- 
sode which  temporarily  relieves  the 
murky  atmosphere.  Rosie  and  Oberlin ' 
are  charming  characters,  pure,  innocent, 
lovable.  Death  claims  the  one  all  too 
early,  whilst  the  other's  fortune  is  pathe- 
tically suggested  in  the  dedication  of  the 
book  :  *  He  died  in  his  twenty-sixth 
year — Vivas  in  pace,  anima  du/cissima.' 
We  could  have  wished  Father  Barry  had 
made  his  story  hang  upon  these  two. 
Father  Barry  has  written  a  problem  novel 
which  is  certain  to  have  a  vogue.  Will 
he  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  other  suc- 
cessful novelists?  Will  the  Catholic 
laity  of  England  some  day  be  invited  to 
witness  a  play  by  the  author  of  The  New 
Antigone  and  The  Two  Standards  ?  If 
so,  let  him  learn  the  virtue  of  compres- 


sion, and  study  the  technicalities  of  liter- 
ary and  dramatic  action. ' ' 

*  *  * 

Z'  Univets  of  Paris  in  its  issue  of 
March  17,  gives  in  full  the  letter  of 
Cardinal  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
to  the  Rev.  Pastors  of  his  diocese,  in 
connection  with  a  copy  of  the  Pope's 
letter  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  which  he  sent 
to  each  of  them  and  which  he  wished 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  their  re- 
spective parishes.  As  much  of  the  con- 
troversy excited  by  the  ' '  Life  of  Father 
Hecker "  had  been  carried  on  in  his 
episcopal  city,  and  the  Cardinal's  refusal 
of  an  imprimatur  to  the  Abbe*  Maignen's 
book  has  been  interpreted  as  an  act  of 
sympathy  with  the  supporters  of  Ameri- 
canism so-called,  the  letter  possesses 
special  interest,  but  apart  from  this,  is 
well  worthy  of  careful  perusal  on  account 
of  the  deep  gratitute  and  loyalty  it  mani- 
fests toward  the  Holy  Father,  and  its 
invaluable  suggestions  as  to  how  his 
priests  may  fill  themselves  more  and 
more  with  the  true  spirit  of  Holy  Mother 
Church. 

Paris,  March  7. 
Monsieur  le  Cure  : 

During  my  recent  sojourn  in  Rome, 
I  expressed  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  how 
desirable  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  should 
by  some  authoritative  act  put  an  end  to 
the  discussions  more  or  less  animated 
that  had  arisen  among  us  in  regard  to 
1 4  Americanism. "  The  Holy  Father 
answered  with  a  kindness  that  deeply 
moved  me,  that  my  desire  had  been 
fulfilled  and  that  he  had  already  dis- 
patched a  letter  to  the  American 
bishops  in  which  he  had  given  a  defi- 
nite decision  on  the  different  points 
in  controversy,  and  had  set  forth  the 
doctrine  to  which  the  faithful  should  ad- 
here. He  added  that  his  letter  would 
be  made  public  only  after  it  had  reached 
the  American  bishops. 

We  have  just  received  this  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  to  be  com- 
municated by  him  to  the  bishops  of  the 
United  States.  You  have  already  become 
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acquainted  with  its  contents  through  the  In  this  document  intended  to  put  the 
public  press,  but  we  desire  to  have  it  children  of  the  Church  on  their  guard 
reach  you  officially  so  that  it  may  be  against  the  errors  then  so  prevalent,  we 
made  publicly  known  in  our  diocese,  and  find  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  re- 
be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  our  proved  by  the  Holy  Father  in  his  letter 
parishes.  to  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Nor  should  this 
It  is  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  cause  surprise.  At  all  periods  of  great 
gratitude  that  we  have  received  this  letter  struggle  we  always  see  start  up  rash  doc- 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  whose  import-  trines  which  are  consequences  derived 
ance  cannot  be  overlooked  by  any  one.  more  or  less  remotely  from  errors  con- 
In  language  that  reminds  us  of  that  of  demned  by  the  Church.  On  the  ap- 
St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  Leo  XIII.,  pearance  of  Protestantism  it  was  private 
setting  aside  all  personalities,  lovingly  re-  judgment  that  destroyed  the  authority 
calls  the  praise  which  on  more  than  one  of  the  Church.  To-day,  it  is  rationalism 
occasion  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  that  puts  forth  an  absolute  negation  of  the 
bishops  and  people  of  America  for  the  supernatural  order.  At  that  time  men 
happy  progress  of  the  Church  in  their  were  found  who  while  wishing  sincerely  to 
country,  and,  then  he  adds  with  paternal  remain  attached  to  the  Church,  allowed 
tenderness,  that  though  to-day  he  wishes  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  novel 
to  point  out  some  things  to  be  avoided  and  opinions,  and  sought  to  soften  down 
corrected,  it  is  always  the  same  apostolic  doctrines  under  the  pretext  of  coming 
charity  that  inspires  his  words.  But  Leo  closer  to  those  who  disagreed  with  them, 
XIII.  did  not  wish  to  close  his  letter  with-  to  mitigate  discipline  so  as  not  to  affright 
out  again  defining  what  should  be  under-  them  who  feared  the  severity  of  eccle- 
stood  by  "Americanism,"  and  he  siastical  laws,  and  to  imagine  that  they 
declares  that  if  by  this  term  is  designated  were  giving  new  development  to  human 
the  complexus  of  opinions  he  condemns,  intelligence  by  discarding  the  traditional 
the  venerable  bishops  of  America  will  be  methods  of  teaching  obtaining  in  Catho- 
the  first  to  repudiate  a  term  unjust  to  their  lie  Schools.  Thus,  without  their  per- 
cntire  nation  in  as  much  as  it  gives  ceiving  it,  they  were  favoring  the  pro- 
ground  for  the  supposition  that  there  is  gress  of  error  instead  of  reclaiming  those 
in  their  country  a  Catholic  Church  differ-  who  had  wandered  from  the  paths  of 
ent  from  that  existing  in  other  parts  of  truth. 

the  world.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  more  neces- 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Monsieur  le  Cure\  sary  to  arrest  an  intellectual  movement 
the  opinions  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  lull  of  danger  for  the  Church  than  Leo 
condemns  with  such  admirable  wisdom  XIII.'s  admirable  letter.  You  will  notice 
and  authority  and  to  which  in  these  latter  in  it  two  things.  First,  the  firmness 
times  the  name  "  Americanism 11  has  with  which  the  Holy  Father  maintains 
been  given,  are  nothing  new.  Those  of  in  its  integrity  and  proves  the  doctrines 
you  who  assisted  at  the  retreat  of  the  faithfully  guarded  by  the  Church  as  a 
priests  last  year  must  recall  how  to  safe-  sacred  deposit,  and  not  like  a  science 
guard  the  clergy  against  the  allurement  relying  for  its  development  on  human 
of  these  opinions,  we  commented  on  the  understanding.  Secondly,  the  sacred- 
rules  given  in  the  i6th  century  by  St.  ness  of  discipline  ;  not  that  disciplinary 
Ignatius  in  his  Spiritual  Exercises  and  so  laws  cannot  undergo  modifications  de- 
well  entitled  by  him  Reguhe  ad  sentien-  manded  by  the  welfare  of  souls  in  the 
dum  vere  in  Ecclesia  militante :  rules  course  of  ages,  but  that  such  modifica- 
which  should  be  followed  in  order  to  tions  are  reserved  to  the  supreme  author- 
have  the  true  sense  of  doctrine  in  the  ity  of  the  Holy  See,  which  governs  the 
Church  Militant.  entire  world. 
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As  a  consequence  of  these  broad  prin- 
ciples, we  find  in  Leo  XIII.'s  letter  rules 
for  the  practice  of  Christian  piety  as  effi- 
cacious in  our  own  as  in  past  times. 
There  are  no  new  virtues,  no  rules  for  a 
new  kind  of  life  to  be  substituted  for 
those  practised  and  observed  in  days 
gone  by;  there  are  always  the  great  vir- 
tues of  humility,  of  meekness,  of  morti- 
fication, always  the  perfection  of  the 
evangelical  counsels  strengthened  by  the 
three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  that  constitute  the  religious 
life. 

We  recommend  through  you,  Monsieur 
le  Cure,  that  priests  and  people  be  im- 
bued with  the  teachings  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  novelties  in  doctrine  and  the 
practice  of  Christian  life  and  to  remain 
firm  in  those  traditions  of  faith  and  piety 
that  have  made  saints. 

We  will  not  bring  these  reflections  to  a 


close  without  adding  how  much  we  have 
been  consoled,  though  not  surprised,  at 
the  alacrity  with  which  those  who  have 
been  seduced  by  the  novelties  of  Ameri- 
canism have  hastened  to  give  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  teachings  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  with  the  most  entire  filial  submis- 
sion. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  letter 
should  be  read  from  your  pulpits,  but 
that  it  may  serve  to  point  out  to  you  the 
lessons  you  should  impart  to  the  faithful. 

We  have  printed  annexed  to  this  cir- 
cular, the  letter  of  Leo  XIII.  to  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons,  both  with  the  Latin  text 
and  the  French  translation,  so  that  both 
priests  and  people  may  easily  follow  it 

Accept,  Monsieur  le  Cur6,  the  assur- 
ance of  my  devoted  affection  in  our 
Lord. 

f  Francis,  Cardinal  Richard, 

Archbishop  of  Paris. 
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A  SHRINE. 

By  A.  E.  Sullivan, 

T  stands  'neath  the  sun  of  foreign  skies, 
The  Heart  of  Jesus  pleading  ; 
With  arms  outstretched  and  plaintive  eyes, 

For  all  men  interceding  ; 
And  ever  throughout  the  livelong  day 
Such  weary  hearts  pass  on  their  way 

Deep-burdened,  crushed  and  bleeding. 

Some  pause  awhile  at  the  wayside  shrine 
To  kiss  the  feet  nail-driven; 

Or  gaze  up  to  the  face  divine 

With  thoughts  that  turn  to  heaven; 

While  the  Heart  relieves  their  earthly  woe 

With  a  love  as  great  as  long  ago 

When  its  last  life-blood  was  given. 
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PROMOTERS'  RECEPTIONS. 

Diplomas  issued  during  the  month  of  March,  1899,  from  the  1st  to  the  31st  (inclusive). 


Place. 


Quincy,  111  

Baltimore,  Md  .... 

Waterloo,  III  ""II 
Ma\ n*rd.  Mass  .  .  .  . 
Beeville,  Tex  .  .  .  . 
San  Patricio,  Tex  .  .  . 

Holley,  N.  Y  

W.  Rutland,  Vt .  .  . 
Chicago  111  

Cincinnati.  O  .  .  .  . 
Clifton,  Cincinnati,  O 

Hid  red,  Pa  

Punxsutawfey,  Pa  . 
New  Hartford  Conn 
St  Mary's.  Kansas  .  . 
Escanaba,  Mich  .  .  . 
Caledonia.  Wis  .  .  .  . 

Eufaula.  Ala  

Pensacola,  Fla  .  .  .  . 

Colfax,  Wash  

Seattle,  Wash  .  .  .  . 
Mt.  Vernon  N.  Y.  .  . 
New  York,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 

Rye,  S.Y.  .....  '. 

S.  S.  Pittsburg,  Pa  .  . 
Richmond.  Va  .  .  .  . 

St.  Louis,  Mo  

St.  Paul,  Minn  .  .  .  . 
Springfield,  Mass  .  . 
Lake  wood.  N  J.  .  .  . 

Hinton,  W.  Va  

Wheeling,  W.  Va  .  .  . 


Local  Centre. 


St  Francis  Solanus  Church 

St.  Joseph's  Retreat 

St.  Patrick's  Church 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  

St.  Bridget's   44 

St  Joseph's   " 

St.  Patrick's   44 

St.  Mary's   44 

St.  Bridget's   44 

All  Saint's  

St.  Columbkille's   44 

St  Peter's  Cathedral 

Sacred  Heart   .  .  Convent 

St.  Raphael's  Church 

SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  ...  44 

Immaculate  Conception   44 

St.  Mary's  College 

St.  Joseph's  Church 

St.  Louis'   *4 

Holv  Redeemer   44 

St  Mich  el's  

St.  Patrick's   

Immaculate  Conception   44 

Sacred  Heart   44 

St.  Elizabeth's   44 

St.  Ignatius  Loyola   44 

St.  Benedict's   Institute 

Holy  Cross  Church 

St  Peter's  Cathedral 

Christian  Brothers'  College 

St.  Mathew's  Church 

St.  Michael's  Cathedral 

St.  Mary  of  the  Lake  Church 

St.  Patrick's  

Visitation  Academy 


Total  Number  of  Receptions,  35. 


Total  Number  of  Diplomas  issued,  257. 


RECENT  AGGREGATIONS. 


The  following  Local  Centres  have  received  Diplomas  of  Aggregation,  March  x  to  31, 1899. 


Diocese. 

Place. 

Local  Centre. 

Fort  Wayne  

Wood*ide,  N.  Y  

Winamac,  Ind  

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  ....  Home 
St.  Peter's   44 

Mar.  6. 
Mar.  20. 
Mar.  3. 
Mar.  22. 
Mar.  17. 
Mar.  2. 
Mar.  18. 
Mar.  4. 
Feb.  27. 
Mar.  x. 
Mar.  16. 
Mar.  6. 

mY,  t 

Bennington,  N.  H  

New  York,  N  Y  

Monterey,  Neb  

Newcastle  Pa  

St.  Mary's   44 

San  Antonio  .  . 
Wichita  

Meyersville.  Tex  

EHenwo*  d  Kansas  .... 

SS.  Peter's  and  Paul's  

Aggregations,  14:  churches,  13;  institution,  1;  »German-speaking  Centres. 
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CALENDAR  OF  INTENTIONS,   MAY,  1899. 

The  Morning  Offering. 
O  my  God,  I  offer  Thee  my  prayers,  works  and  sufferings  this  day,  in  union  with  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  for  the  intentions  for  which  He  pleads  and  offers  Himself  in  the  Mass,  for  the  petitions  of  our 
Associates;  especially  this  month  for  the  Beatification  of  Joan  of  Arc. 


I 

M. 

SS.  Philip  and  James,  Ap.— A.I. 

Candor. 

2 

T. 

St.  Athanaslus,  Bp.C.l).  1373). 

Resistance  to  error. 

3 

W. 

Finding  of  the  Holy  Cross.— St.  Juvenal, 

Sign  of  the  Cross. 

Bp  C.  (376). 

4 

Th. 

St.  Monica,  W.  (387).— H.H.,  Pr. 

Persevering  prayer. 

5 

F. 

First  Friday -st.  Pius  v.,  p.c.  (o.p.,i572)- 

Devotiou  lo  Rosary. 

1st  I).,  A.C. 

6 

S. 

St  John  before  the  Latin  Gate  (Rome.  05.) 

Meekness. 

1,922,789  for  thanksgivings. 
6,377t99i  *n  affliction. 
2,411,477  for  the  sick,  infirm. 

2,250,957  for  dead  associates. 
I33.853  for  Local  Centres. 

1. 190. 202  for  Directors. 


7  I  S.  1  5th  after  Easter.— St.Stanislas.Bp  M(  1079)  |  Charitable  admonition  199,352  for  Promoters. 


8 

M. 

Rogation  Day— Apparition  of  St.  Michael, 

1  Victory  over  the  devil. 

Archangel. 

9 

T 

Rogation  D*y.—  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 

Mildness. 

Bp.  CD.  (389). 

10 

IV. 

Rogation  Day.— St.  Antoninus,  Bp.C  (O  P., 

Almsgiving. 

1459)- 

11 

Th. 

Ascension  of  our  Lord.— ( of  precept).— 

Thought  of  heaven. 

H.H.,  A.I.,  A.C. 

12 

F. 

SS.  Nereus  and  Companions,  MM.  (I.  Cen- 

Good example. 

S. 

tury).-  A.C. 

13 

St.  John  the  Silent,  Bp.C.  (about  560). 

Silence. 

14 

s. 

Within  Oct.  of  Ascension.-st.  Bonifice, 

Repentance. 

M.  (290). 

2,714,304  for  the  departed. 
1,465,568  for  perseverance. 
681 ,808  for  young  persons. 
1, 136,092  for  1st  Communions 
1,422,573  for  parents. 
375,138  for  families. 


15 
16 

io 

19 

20 


M. 
T. 

W. 
Th, 

F. 
S. 


St.  Francis  di  Geronimo,  C.  (S.J.  1716). 

St.  John  Nepomucene,  M.  (1383).— St. 
Ubaldus,  Bp.  C.  (1160). 

St.  Paschal  Baylon,  C.  (Minorite,  1592). 

St.  Venantius  or  Winand  (Boy  Martyr, 
250). -H.H. 

St.  Peter  Celestine,  P.C.  (1296). — A.C. 

Vigil.— St.  Bernardine  of  Siena,  C.  Minor- 
ite, 1444).  SI 


Conversion. 
Confession. 

Humility. 

Care  of  the  young. 

Contempt  of  the  world 
Reverence. 


221,582  for  reconciliations. 


1,311,617  for  work,  means. 
204,895  for  the  clergy. 

377,769  for  religious. 

127,702  seminarists,  novices. 

215.752  for  vocations. 
83,168  for  parishes. 


21 1  S.  I  Whitsunday -Pentecost.-A.i  ,  c.R. 


Love  of  God. 


394,108  for  schools. 


22 

M. 

23 

T. 

24 

IV. 

25 

Th. 

26 

F, 

27 

S. 

Whit-Monday.— St.  Julia,  V.M.  (440). 
Whit-Tuesday.— B.    Andrew   Bobola,  M. 

(S  J.,  1657). 
Ember  Day.— St.  Vincent  of  Lerius,  C. 

(about  450). 
St.  Gregory  VII.,  P.C.   (O.S.B.,  1085).— 

H.H.,  Pr. 

Ember  Day.— St.  Philip  Neri,  CF.  (Orator- 
ians,  1592). — A.C.  ^ 

Ember  Day.— St  Mary  Magdalen  de  Pazzi, 
V.  (O.D.C.,  1607).  ^ 


Devotion  to  HolyGhost 
Custody  of  the  tongue. 

Obedience  to  grace. 

Victory  over  the  world 

Cheerfulness. 

Court  eousness. 


166,513  for  superiors. 

89,585  for  missions,  retreats. 

67,805  for  societies,  works. 

1,597,372  for  conversions, 

1,726,212  for  sinners. 

467,084  for  the  intemperate. 


28 


S. 


Trinity  Sunday -St.  Augustine,  Bp.  c. 
(Apostle  of  England,  605)  A.I. 


Adoration. 


1,502,642  for  spiritual  favors 


29 
31 


T. 


Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians.— A.  S. 

St.  Felix  I.,  P.M.  (274).— St.  Ferdinand, 

K.C.  (Spain,  1252). 
St.  Angela  de  Merici,  V.F.  (Ursulines, 

1540) 


Confidence  in  Mary. 
Magnanimity. 

longanimity 


140,972  for  temporal  favors 
7,698,699  for  special,  various. 

For  Messenger  Readers. 


Treasury  of  Good  Works. 
Offerings  for  the  Intentions  recommended  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

UHenngS  iur  offered  for  the  Intentions  of  the  League. 


too  days*  Indulgence  for  every  action  offered  for  1 
no.  times. 

1  of  Charity  4,998,093    »•   Masse?  heard. 


tSS?  7 '  :  "wW    «    Mortifications   75»»7 

J   ^orthe  Cross!  \  \  \  \  \  \              'JS    Jf   Works  of  Mercy           .  .  .  .  .  ;  ;  ; 
t   Hofy  Communions   167,539    J4-  ^  ",649.81 


NO.  TIMES* 
442.41  X 

758  875 
309 
520 


■684,333 

Afflictions  X«I!6'5" 

360,894 


6.'   tome^Tf^onscience      487,775    J*  kindly 

I:  gs  *  *5£ ::::::::::::  f  |  J  SSs«*- . .   -  - 

ta?*t  DirecSon  lo  Toulou~,»nd  I*ard«. 
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DETAIL  FROM  CEILING  — HALL  OF  THE  SYBILS. 


THE  BORGIA  APARTMENT  IN  THE  VATICAN. 

By  Z.  5. 


IT  is  an  old  and  honored  custom  in 
Rome  to  have  struck  each  year  for 
the  feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  a 
medal  commemorative  of  some  note- 
worthy event  or  act  in  the  life  of  the 
reigning  Pontiff.  For  1898  the  Papal 
artificer,  the  Cavalier  Bianchi,  chose  for 
his  die  a  representation  of  Pinturicchio's 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord  with  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  in  the  foreground,  kneel- 
ing in  adoration  before  the  Risen  Saviour, 
while  around  the  circumference  runs  an 
inscription  composed  by  the  Holy  Father 
himself :  Borgianis  '  Diutis  •  ///  •  Cul- 
tum  *  Prist inum  '  Restitvtis. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  appro- 
priate than  such  a  choice  of  subject.  The 
restoration  and  reopening  of  the  once 
famous  Borgia  Apartment,  as  it  is  called, 
is,  from  the  standpoint  of  lovers  of  art. 

Copyright,  189?,  by  Apostt  f«smh»  of  Pka\er 


the  great  event  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
XIII. ,  for  to  them  this  unveiling  of  Pin- 
turicchio's  masterly  frescoes  has  been 
what  the  throwing  open  of  the  Vatican  ar- 
chives was  to  the  student  of  history,  or 
the  erection  of  the  Seminary  at  Anagni, 
and  the  Benedictine  Scholasticate  on  the 
Aventine  to  the  cause  of  higher  clerical 
education.  There  is  no  sphere  of  the 
Church's  activity  which  has  not  felt  the 
influence  of  Leo  XIII.  All  her  inter- 
ests, spiritual  and  temporal,  have  claimed 
and  received  his  attention.  A  prisoner, 
his  voice  has  yet  been  heard  to  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  power 
of  his  wisdom  and  authority  acknowl- 
edged and  lauded  alike  by  friend  and 
foe.  And  now  as  his  days,  we  fear,  are 
drawing  to  a  close,  he  gives,  as  so  many 
of  his  predecessors  have  given,  additional 
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The  Borgia  Apartment  in  the  Vatican. 


splendor  and  attractiveness  to  the  un- 
grateful city,  which  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  despoiler,  still  remains  the  capital  of 
the  artistic  as  well  as  the  Christian  world. 

Let  us  try  to  form  some  idea,  however 
inadequate,  of  the  treasure-house  of  art 
which  has  thus  been  given  to  the  public, 
and  while  it  will  not  be  allowed  us  to  aid 
mind  and  eye  by  turning  the  pages  of  the 
magnificent  memorial  volume  sent  by 
the  Pope  to  all  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  and  to  President  McKinley,  we 
may  by  the  humbler  helps  of  Anderson's 
photographs  and  Volpini's  brochure,  learn 


well-known  Camere  di  Raffaele.  It  con- 
sists of  four  large  rooms  or  halls  on  the 
same  plane,  and  two  other  rooms  in  the 
Borgian  Tower,  raised  the  height  of  some 
seven  marble  steps  above  the -adjoining 
apartments.  Each  of  these  rooms  has  a 
distinctive  name,  derived  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  frescoes  which  enrich  its  ceil- 
ing. Thus  the  first  of  the  suite  is  known  as 

THE  HALL  OF  THE  POPES. 

Ten  handsome  tablets  of  rectangular 
form,  of  azure  background  with  white  let- 
tering, set  before  us  various  important  his- 
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what  a  distinct  gain  to  art  has  been  this 
work  of  restoration. 

The  Borgia  Apartment  is  so  named  not 
because  it  was  built  entirely  by  Rodrigo 
Borgia,  Alexander  VI.,  but  because  it 
was  adorned  by  his  order  and  through  his 
munificence  with  frescoes  and  other  decor- 
ations of  great  value,  and  formed  during 
some  years  of  his  pontificate  his  ordinary 
place  of  residence.  Situated  on  the  first 
floor  of  that  part  of  the  Vatican  which 
faces  the  southern  side  of  the  Cortile  di 
Belvidere,  it  is  immediately  below  the 


torical  facts  in  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
Popes  who  preceded  the  great  Leo  X., 
facts  which  by  a  singular  coincidence  are 
largely  connected  with  the  beginning  and 
increase  in  influence  and  extent  of  that 
temporal  power  of  which  the  Popes  are 
now  bereft.  One,  for  instance,  tells  us  in  a 
classical  Latin  lapidary  inscription  that 
King  Pepin  held  the  reins  of  Pope 
Stephen's  horse  while  the  Pontiff  alighted, 
a  second  that  it  was  under  the  pontificate 
of  Adrian  II.,  that  the  Lombard  power 
in  Italy  came  to  an  end,  a  third  that  it  was 
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Pope  St.  Leo  III.  who  crowned  Charle- 
magne Emperor,  at  which  time,  it  may  be 
remembered,  the  French  monarch  sol- 
emnly swore  that  he  would  ever  be  the  de- 
fenderand  protector  of  the  Church.  Other 
inscriptions  are  to  the  effect  that  Leo  IV. , 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Saracens,  walled 
in  that  part  of  Rome  adjacent  to  the  Vati- 
can, called  after  him  the  Leonine  City  ; 
that  Urban  II.  was  the  author  of  the  first 
crusade  against  the  Turks  ;  that  Gregory 
XL  transferred  back  to  Rome  from 
Avignon  the  seat  of  Papal  government ; 
that  by  the  fortifying  of  the  Castle  of  San 
Angelo,  Boniface  IX.  put  the  temporal 
power  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  that  Martin 
V.,  whose  election  ended  the  great  West- 
ern Schism,  restored  peace  to  the  Church. 
Of  less  general  interest  and  less  generally 
known  is  the  fact  testified  by  a  ninth  in- 
scription that  SergiusII.  was  the  first  Pope 
to  change  his  name  on  kis  elevation  to  the 
Papacy,  and  the  tenth  that  Nicholas  III., 
of  the  famous  Orsini  family  was  called  the 
sell -possessed  on  account  of  the  gravity 


of  his  manners.  It  is  hard  to  conjecture 
why  a  fact  so  insignificant  should  find 
place  amid  others  of  such  historical  im- 
portance, save  perhaps  to  show  that  it  was 
zeal  for  the  common  weal  and  not  undue 
affection  for  his  relations  that  led  a  Pope 
of  this  character  to  place  so  many  of 
them  in  positions  of  trust. 

These  tablets,  from  which,  as  we  have 
said,  the  hall  takes  its  name,  rest  upon 
large  painted  shells  of  yellow,  both  tablets 
and  shells  being  included  in  ten  lunettes 
arranged  symmetrically  around  the  edge 
of  the  ceiling.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  these  lunettes  were  originally  oc- 
cupied by  frescoes  of  martyred  Saints 
painted  by  Giotto,  whence  the  name 
Sa/a  dei  Martiri.  These  in  time  were 
replaced  by  portraits  of  some  ten  Popes 
with  a  corresponding  change  to  the  com- 
bined name  Sa/a  iici  Martiri  Pontejici. 
But  whether  to  remove  the  incongruity 
of  portraits  of  the  Popes  and  mythologi- 
cal subjects  of  paganism  side  by  side  on 
the  same  ceiling,  or  for  some  other  un- 
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known  reason,  the  portraits  were  painted 
over,  and  the  inscriptions  and  shells  sub- 
stituted. These  mythological  represen- 
tations occupy  the  triangular  space  be- 
tween the  lunettes,  and  all  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling.  They  are  most  elaborate — 
arabesques,  stuccos,  bas-reliefs,  medal- 
lions, frescoes  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
gods  and  goddesses,  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts,  etc.,  etc., — all,  however, 
treated  with  a  chasteness  uncommon  at 
this  epoch  of  renaissance,  and  in  a  variety 
of  coloring,  and  with  a  perfection  of  de- 
tail worthy  of  the  two  disciples  of  Raphael, 
Pierino  del  Vaga  and  Giovanni  da  Udine. 
The  four  corners  of  the  ceiling  have  the 
coat  of- arms  of  the  great  Leo  X.,  to 
whose  munificence  this  masterpiece  ot 
mural  decoration  is  due.  A  bust  of  the 
thirteenth  Leo. 
standing  on  a  mar- 
ble pedestal,  is  a  con- 
tribution of  modern 
sculpture  from  the 
chisel  of  the  Cavalier 
Ugolini. 

Still  the  Hall  of 
the  Popes  is  but  the 
antechamber  to  the 
real  treasure-house 
of  the  Borgia  Apart- 
ment, and  so  with  a 
mere  passing  glance 
at  the  decorations  of 
the  walls  and  the 
magnificent  old 
chimney  or  fireplace, 
we  enter  the  second 
of  the  suite  of  rooms, 

THE  HALL  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  OUR  LADY 
AND  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST. 

Our  attention  is  at 
once  arrested  by 
Pi  nturicchio'  s  mar- 
vellous frescoes. 
Noble  in  design,  ad- 
mirable in  execution, 
rich  in  color,  with  a 


variety  of  figures  and  even  architectural 
and  landscape  views  that  only  the  power 
of  a  great  artist  could  crowd  with  suc- 
cess into  a  single  painting,  they  repre- 
sent perhaps  the  best  of  the  more  ex- 
tensive work  due  to  the  brush  of  the 
famous  Perugian  painter,  and  are,  as  a 
whole,  according  to  Cardinal  Parrochi, 
superior  to  the  more  widely  known  and 
more  highly  praised  frescoes  in  the  Sien- 
nese  Library.  A  pupil  of  Perugino,  and 
under  him  a  fellow  student  of  the  im- 
mortal Raphael,  Pinturicchio  is  inferior 
to  his  master  in  design  and  to  his  com- 
panion in  point  of  coloring,  but  withal 
possessed  of  such  a  command  of  both 
these  elements  of  artistic  work,  as  to  be 
ranked  only  second  to  the  latter  at  the 
time  when    they  were  contemporaries, 
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and  deemed  worthy  to  be  associated  with 
him  in  several  of  his  most  important 
commissions.  A  study  of  the  frescoes 
before  us  will  bear  me  out  in  this  asser- 
tion. 

The  room  we  are  now  in  is  some 
twenty-seven  feet  long  and  thirty  five 
feet  wide  and  lighted  up  by  a  single 
window  on  the  right  hand  side,  from 
which  a  view  of  the  Cortile  di 
Belvidere  is  presented.  An  immense 
arch  richly  decorated  with  golden  stucco 
work  divides  the  ceiling  in  two.  The 
adjacent  space  on  either  side  of  this 
arch  is  cut  up  by  two  intersecting 
lines  of  stucco  decorations  at  much  the 
same  angle  as  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  the 
place  of  intersection  being  occupied  by 
the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Borgian  family, 
namely,  a  crown  sending  forth  rays  of 
light  on  a  field  of  green,  and  a  light  red 
flame  on  a  dark-brown  field.  The  centre 
of  the  eight  triangles  thus  formed  is  a 


I'OPK  ALKX  AN  I  >KK  VI. 


large  circle  containing  a  three-quarter 
figure  in  medallion  of  one  of  the  prophets 
bearing  in  his  hands  a  scroll  with  an  in- 
scription referring  to  the  mystery  repre- 
sented in  the  large  lunette  lower  down 
on  the  arched  ceiling.  The  idea  is  one 
quite  common  in  the  Church's  liturgy, 
and  has  its  best  illustration  in  the  lessons 
of  the  three  nocturnes  of  the  Breviary 
where  a  responsory  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment so  frequently  follows  the  lesson 
proper,  which  is  taken  from  the  New 
Testament,  or  an  extract  from  one  of  the 
Fathers,  or  vice  versa.  The  beautiful 
lessons  of  the  office  of  Corpus  Christi 
arranged  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  are  a 
striking  example  of  this  style  of  compo- 
sition. Beneath  each  medallion  is  written 
the  prophet's  name,  while  the  remaining 
space  in  the  triangle  is  filled  in  with  more 
elaborate  bulls  and  radiant  crowns  which 
give  testimony  that  we  owe  these  decor- 
ations to  Alexander  VI.,  of  whose  coat-of- 
arms  they  form  the 
characteristics.  Com- 
mencing our  tour  of 
the  room  from  the 
side  wall  opposite 
the  window,  we  are 
met  by  the  figure  ot 
Malachias,  the  pro- 
phet of  the  Annun- 
ciation and  the  Na- 
tivity, as  is  testified 
by  two  quotations 
from  his  third  and 
fourth  chapters : 
' '  Ecce  ego  mittam 
Angelum  we  urn,  and 
Orietur  vobis  timcn- 
tibus  nomen  meum 
Sol  Justitice .  Be- 
hold, I  send  my  an- 
gel, but  unto  you 
that  fear  my  name, 
the  Sun  of  Justice 
shall  arise,"  and  so 
we  are  prepared  to 
find  the  representa- 
tion of  these  two 
mysteries  in  the 
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lunette  beneath. 
And  well  worthy  are 
they  of  our  study  and 
admiration.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  fres- 
co is  seen  our  Lady 
kneeling  in  a  humble 
attitude,  while  genu- 
flecting before  her  is 
the  majestic  figure  of 
the  Archangel  Gab- 
riel. Our  Lady  is 
clothed  with  a  red 
garment  over  which 
there  is  a  mantle  of 
sky-blue  enveloping 
her  head  and  fore- 
head, and  just  per- 
mitting to  be  seen 
beneath  her  veil  of 
pure  white.  A  dim 
aureola  surro  u  n  d  s 
her  head,  while  a 
bright  star  shines 
over  her  left  shoul- 
der. Her  right  hand 
rests  upon  her  breast 
as  a  sign  of  her  con- 
sent to  assume  the 
responsibili  ti  es  o  f 
motherhood,  while 
the  left  hand  holds 

the  book  she  has  been  employing  in  her 
prayerful  meditation.  The  Archangel  is 
clothed  in  a  purple  garment  through  which 
appears  a  many-colored  tunic.  A  bright 
aureola  surrounds  him  round  about,  his 
brow  is  crowned  with  flowers  to  mark  his 
joy,  and  his  long  hair  falls  in  ringlets  over 
his  shoulders.  His  right  hand  raised  in 
gesticulation  indicates  the  heavenly  mes- 
sage he  is  delivering,  while  in  his  left  he 
holds  a  tall,  white  lily,  as  if  to  signify  the 
virtue  which  had  above  all  secured  for 
Mary  the  honor  of  being  the  Mother  of 
God.  From  a  vase  standing  midway 
between  them  on  a  pavement  of  sym- 
metrically arranged  marble  squares,  a  light- 
red  rose  raises  its  perfumed  head.  The 
background  of  the  fresco  is  most  striking. 
An  immense  arch  richly  decorated  with 
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stucco  work  and  festooned  with  flowers 
rises  on  two  handsome  pillars.  Then 
there  is  the  Eternal  Father  surrounded 
with  joyous  angels.  His  eyes  are  bent 
in  loving  gaze  upon  the  kneeling  virgin, 
while  from  His  breast  darts  forth  a  ray  of 
light.  Seen  far  in  the  background  be- 
yond the  vaulted  arch  is  the  exterior  of 
the  humble  house  of  Nazareth.  Between 
the  Eternal  Father  and  our  Lady,  we  see 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  a  white 
dove  flying  towards  her,  and  in  the  ray 
of  light  directed  towards  her  spotless 
womb,  the  symbol  of  that  wondrous  con- 
ception by  which  she  became  a  mother 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  virgin. 

On  the  Annunciation  naturally  follows 
the  Nativity.  Some  bundles  of  straw 
over  which  is  thrown  a  small  violet  cloth, 
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serve  as  the  resting  place  of  the  naked 
little  infant  whose  eyes  are  turned  in  love 
towards  His  Blessed  Mother,  who  with 
joined  hands  kneels  in  adoration  before 
Him.  On  the  opposite  side,  in  humble 
posture,  resting  upon  his  staff,  is  St.  Jo- 
seph, the  small  bundle  lying  on  the 
ground  at  his  feet  testifying  at  once  the 
poverty  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  the  fact 
that  they  had  scarcely  reached  the  cave 
when  the  Desired  of  Nations  came  into 
the  world.  To  the  left  of  St.  Joseph  two 
angels  are  kneeling  in  adoration,  and 
between  them  and  our  Lady  the  lazy  ox 
and  the  ass  with  the  pack-saddles  on  the 
ground  beside  him.  Hard  by,  two  shep- 
herds are  discussing  the  event  ot  which 
they  are  the  witnesses,  while  in  the  dis- 
tance a  third  shepherd  is  shielding  his 
eyes  from  the  light  and  glory  that  accom- 
pany the  coming  of  the  angels,  who,  with 
full-spread  wings,  are  hastening  to  the 
crib.  Here  and  there  are  graceful  trees 
and  shrubs  through  which  may  be  seen 
inhospitable  Bethlehem. 

The  adjoining  lunette  depicts  the  ad- 
oration of  the  Magi,  and  the  three-quar- 
ter figure  of  King  David  in  the  medallion 
above,  with  the  inscription  from  the  71st 
Psalm,  Adorabunt  Eum  omnes  Rcges 
Term,  displays  at  one  glance  the  pro- 
phecy and  its  fulfilment.  The  fresco  is 
one  of  many  figures  and  great  variety  of 
coloring,  with  the  usual  architectural  and 
landscape  environment  that  characterizes 
the  whole  series.  Our  Lady  is  seated  in 
the  foreground  with  her  Infant  Son 
gently  supported  by  her  hands  standing 
erect  on  her  knees.  Before  Him  kneels 
the  oldest  of  the  three  kings,  whom  He 
is  in  the  act  of  blessing.  St.  Joseph, 
the  other  two  Magi,  their  three  prancing 
horses  held  by  handsome  pages,  are 
striking  figures,  while  in  the  sky  above 
shines  the  wondrous  star  that  had  led 
them  from  the  east  to  Bethlehem. 

"  Expecta  in  die  resurrect ionis  meic" 
are  the  prophetic  words  held  in  the  hands 
of  Sophonias,  and  the  fresco  of  which 
they  may  be  regarded  as  the  head-piece, 
now  occupies  our  attention.    The  com- 


position may  be  divided  into  two  parts 
with  the  risen  Saviour  and  Pope  Alexan- 
der as  the  central  figure  of  each  section. 
Our  Lord  is  represented  just  at  the  mo- 
ment of  His  rising  from  a  marble  sepul- 
chre upon  whose  front  is  cut  the  Sacred 
Name.  His  pierced  and  open  side  is 
ruddy  with  the  glow  of  life  and  is  dis- 
tilling drops  of  fresh  red  blood,  while  a 
linen  garment  is  draped  in  graceful  folds 
around  His  person.  He  is  surrounded 
by  golden  rays  and  a  score  of  winged 
Seraphim.  In  His  hand  is  held  a  stand- 
ard whose  field  of  white  is  emblazoned 
with  a  light  red  cross,  emblematic  of  the 
victory  purchased  by  the  precious  blood. 
The  tomb  is  surrounded  by  guards  in 
various  attitudes  expressive  of  surprise 
and  astonishment,  but  they  pass  almost 
unnoticed  in  our  admiration  of  the  figure 
of  the  youthful  soldier,  who,  resting 
against  the  tomb,  sleeps  on  in  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  event  he  had  been 
stationed  to  prevent.  But  the  main  in- 
terest of  this  particular  lunette  is  not  in 
the  risen  Saviour,  but  in  the  Pope  who 
kneels,  with  hands  joined  in  adoration, 
at  the  left  of  the  picture.  "  Papa  Alcs- 
sandro  adorando  il  Chris  to  rcsorto" 
runs  the  title  of  the  Italian  photograph 
a  detail  of  which  we  here  reproduce,  but 
it  is  not  the  face  but  only  the  kneeling 
posture  that  suggests  this  supreme  act  of 
religion.  The  head  is  massive,  and  the 
features  strong, although  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  they  evidence  the  sensual  character 
which  many  modern  historians  impute 
to  him.  At  the  Pontiffs  feet  lies 
the  tiara,  while  the  rich  cope  he  wears 
is  in  contrast  to  his  sallow  complexion. 

The  three  remaining  lunettes  have  for 
subjects,  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  As- 
sumption of  our  Lady.  In  the  first, 
Pinturicchio  has  followed  more  or  less 
closely  the  traditional  treatment  of  these 
subjects,  but  the  second  is  a  marked  de- 
parture from  the  scriptural  narrative,  as 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  descending 
upon  our  Lady  and  the  Apostles,  not  in 
the  upper  chamber  in  Jerusalem,  but  in 
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the  open  air.  This  arrangement  allows 
the  artist  scope  for  his  landscape  views 
with  trees  and  mountains,  a  placid  lake 
and  Jerusalem  in  the  distance,  but  all 
made  to  contribute  to  accentuate  the 
ecstatic  joy  and  wonder  of  our  Lady  and 
the  Apostles  at  the  coming  of  the  Para- 
clete. The  Assumption  is  surmounted 
by  a  medallion  of  King  Solomon,  in  whose 
hands  is  a  scroll  bearing  these  singularly 
appropriate  words,  '  *  Quasi  Ccdrus  exalta- 
ta  sum  in  Libano —  I  was  exalted  like  a  cedar 
in  Libanus. "  The  fresco  itself  is  charac- 
terized by  a  sublime  simplicity  which  dis- 


passed  through.  Six  large  lunettes,  two 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  room, 
furnish  space  for  masterly  frescoes  of  the 
St.  Catherine's  Disputation  before  the 
Emperor  Maxentius,  the  visit  of  St. 
Anthony  to  St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit,  the 
visitation  of  our  Lady  to  St.  Elizabeth, 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  cap- 
ture of  St.  Juliana  and  the  flight  and 
martydom  of  St.  Barbara.  The  choice 
of  subjects  was  due  in  all  likelihood  to  a 
desire  to  honor  Pope  Alexander's  favor- 
ite saints. 

Of  these  six  pictures  the  most  striking, 


THE  MAKTYfenOM  OF  ST.  SKMASTIAN. 


tinguishes  it  from  all  other  paintings  of 
the  same  mystery. 

Again  we  must  pass  over  the  hand- 
some cornices  and  mural  directions,  the 
bas  -  reliefs  and  stuccos  telling  the 
myths  of  pagan  lore  or  displaying  the 
Borgian  arms,  to  hurry  forward  to  the 
third  appartamento, 

THE   HALL  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

Located  under  the  stanza  known  as  the 
Segnatura,  in  form  and  dimensions  it 
closely  resembles  the  room  we  have  just 


both  in  point  of  size  as  in  number  and 
variety  of  figures  is  the  Disputa  ili  S. 
Cafe  find.  The  virgin  patroness  of  Phil- 
osophy stands  well  in  the  foreground, 
before  the  throne  of  the  pagan  Emperor. 
Her  fingers  employed  in  graceful  gesticu- 
lation would  seem  to  indicate  that  she  is 
propounding  the  mystery  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Trinity.  Her  hair  falls  loosely  over 
her  shoulders  and  back.  Her  dress  is  of 
blue,  embroidered  with  gold,  over  which 
a  long  purple  cloak  reaches  to  the  ground. 
Maxentius,  arrayed  in  all  the  glory  ot 
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royalty,  is  listening  with  knit  brow  to  the 
Saint's  argumentation,  the  magnificent 
triumphal  arch  in  the  background  bear- 
ing in  bold  letters  the  inscription,  Pads 
Cultori,  Promoter  of  Peace,  proclaiming 
the  empty  boast  of  the  imperial  tyrant. 
Around  the  throne  are  grouped  the 
pagan  doctors  brought  together  to  con- 
fute the  young  Christian  champion, 
while  to  the  right  of  the  picture  is  an- 
other group  made  up  of  Jews  assembled 
by  the  Emperor's  orders  to  argue  in 
the  same  bad  cause.  What  is  to  be  re- 
marked of  these  secondary  characters, 
nearly  fifty  in  number,  is  the  immense 
vaiiety  in  the  colors  and  fashions  of  their 
garments,  and  the  many  different  and 
distinct  types  of  faces  of  every  age  from 
childhood  up. 

Of  fewer  figures  is  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Sebastian  on  the  opposite  wall  over 
the  one  window  that  lights  the  room. 
The  valiant  soldier,  already  pierced  by 
four  arrows,  is  tied  to  a  column  in  the 
Emperor's  garden,  but  despite  the  an- 
guish these  wounds  must  cause  him,  his 
noble  face  breathes  a  constancy  and  resig- 
nation, which  come  not  of  insensibility 
but  of  grace  overcoming  nature.  Under 
the  direction  of  one  who  would  seem 
from  his  dress  and  bearing  a  high  official 
in  Diocletian's  court,  six  archers,  three 
on  either  side,  are  engaged  in  the  bar- 
barous deed.  All  is  action,  but  all  va- 
riety in  their  positions.  No  two  are 
alike,  either  in  expression,  or  dress,  or 
pose.  Two  are  in  the  act  of  shooting, 
a  second  pair  are  bending  their  bows  for 
use,  while  of  the  remaining  two  who 
have  just  discharged  their  arrows,  one  is 
gazing  intently  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
missile,  the  other  is  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven  as  if  in  protest  against  the  deed. 
In  the  background  are  the  Coliseum  and 
a  modest  church  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
types  of  the  two  forces  then  in  conflict 
for  the  mastery  of  the  Roman  world. 
Pinturicchio's  Visitation  of  our  Lady  to 
St.  Elizabeth  is  perhaps  more  generally 
known  than  other  frescoes  of  this  series, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  call  for  a  de- 


tailed description.  It  is  a  composition  of 
great  simplicity,  joined  with  extreme 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  its  conception 
of  the  eventful  meeting  between  the 
mother  of  the  Precursor  and  the  mother 
of  the  Saviour  must  leave  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  any  mind.  Never  were  the  sur- 
roundings and  attendant  circumstances  of 
the  Magnificat  better  depicted  by  artist' s 
brush.  The  mythological  story  of  Isis 
and  Osiris  told  in  fresco  and  medallion 
completes  the  decoration  of  this  third 
hall.    From  it  we  pass  to  the 

HALL  OF  THE   LIBERAL  ARTS. 

As  is  well  known,  the  ancients  classified 
under  seven  heads  all  that  went  to  make 
up  a  liberal  education,  and  although  some 
of  these  heads  might  seem  to  pertain 
to  elementary  rather  than  higher  edu- 
cation, when  correctly  understood 
they  cover  the  whole  ground  of  polite 
learning.  Seven  lunettes,  therefore,  em- 
body Pinturicchio's  concept  of  the 
character  and  office  of  Rhetoric,  Geom- 
etry, Arithmetic,  Music,  Astronomy, 
Grammar  and  Dialectics,  and  a  charming 
and  comprehensive  concept  it  is.  Grouped 
around  the  presiding  goddess  in  each  of 
these  branches,  is  a  very  galaxy  of  student 
faces.  Young  and  old,  grave  or  gay,  accord- 
ing to  the  subject  matter  of  their  studies 
but  all  noble  and  full  of  intelligence. 
Their  gracefulness  of  pose  and  richness 
and  variety  of  dress  rivet  the  attention, 
almost  to  the  overlooking  of  the  striking 
landscape  and  architectural  background 
here  as  elsewhere  a  marked  character- 
istic of  Pinturicchio's  work.  The  centre 
of  the  arch  which,  as  in  the  three  rooms 
through  which  we  have  just  passed, 
divides  the  ceiling  in  two,  is  occupied  by 
the  figure  of  Justice.  On  her  breast 
glistens  a  rich  jewel,  symbolic  of  the  in- 
estimable value  of  this  virtue.  The  god- 
dess' eyes  are  bent  on  the  ground  as  if 
to  see  that  men  yield  her  mandates  obed- 
ience. Her  right  hand  holds  a  sword, 
and  her  left  a  pair  of  scales  resting  in 
impartial  equilibrium.  Other  octagonal 
shaped  frescoes  on  the  face  of  this  arch 
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record  notable  historical  instances  ot 
the  practice  of  justice,  Trajan  vindicating 
the  rights  of  a  widowed  mother,  Lot 
saved  from  the  doomed  Sodom  in  re- 
compense of  his  possession  of  this 
virtue,  and  Jacob  receiving  rom  Laban 
the  sum  of  money  he  so  faithfully  ad- 
ministered. The  coat-of-arms  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  appears  in  a  hundred  ways  in 
all  the  decorations  of  wall  and  ceiling, 
but  perhaps  most  strikingly  in  a  medal- 
lion between  two  of  the  lunettes  where  it 
is  supported  by  a  handsome  full- sized 
figure  of  an  angel,  standing  erect. 

THE  HALL  OK  THE  CREED 

next  meets  us,  and,  as  was  said  in  the  be- 
ginning, is  the  first  of  the  two  rooms  in  the 
Borgian  Tower.  Seven  wide  marble  steps 
facilitate  our  progress  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  plane  on  which  it  stands.  The 
hall  is  so  designated,  because  each  of  the 
twelve  masterly  lunettes  around  its  walls 
represents  an  Apostle  holding  in  his 
hands  a  scroll  on  which  is  written  an 
article  of  the  Creed,  while  placed  in 
juxtaposition  to  him  is  one  of  the 
Prophets,  bearing  on  a  similiar  scroll  a 
quotation  from  his  prophetic  utterance 
wherein  the  same  fundamental  doctrine 
of  our  holy  Faith  is  asserted  or  foretold. 
The  idea  is  of  course  to  show  the  con- 
cordance between  the  two  Testaments, 
Old  and  New.  The  design  of  the  dec- 
oration of  this  particular  room  as  of  the 
next  we  are  to  visit  are  Pinturicchio's, 
but  it  is  believed  that  their  exe- 
cution was  entrusted  to  one  of  his 
pupils,  Benedetto  Bonfilio.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  Apostle  St.  James 
and  the  Prophet  Zacharias  are  missing  in 
one  of  the  lunettes,  and  St.  Thaddeus  and 
Zacharias,  in  a  second,  on  account 
of  the  erection  of  a  new  arch  of  recent 
date  to  support  the  floor  of  the  Hall  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  directly 
above.  Copies  of  these  frescoes,  however, 
made  on  canvas,  are  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Library  Again  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  this  hall  unlike  the  others  is  quite 
bare  of  gold  and  stucco  ornamentation,  a 


fact  perhaps  rendered  still  more  notice- 
able from  the  presence  of  three  instead  of 
the  usual  single  window. 

As  Apostles  and  Prophets  concur  in 
teaching  or  foreshadowing  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  or  in  describing  and  prophesy- 
ing the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  our  Divine 
Saviour,  so  too  are  the  Prophets  of  Pa- 
ganism, if  we  may  so  call  them,  of  one 
mind  with  the  Prophets  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation  in  foretelling  the  birth,  life, 
death  and  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer. 
It  is  to  this  ancient  tradition  of  the  exist- 
ence and  foreknowledge  of  the  Sybils 
that  allusion  is  made  in  the  opening 
stanza  of  the  Dies  Ircr,  so  often  sung 
and  recited  by  the  Church  in  her  Masses 
for  the  dead : 

"Day  of  wrath,  of  days  the  day, 
Earth  shall  smoulder  to  decay: 
David  and  the  Sybil  say. ' ' 

It  is  from  this  source  that  Pinturicchio 
drew  his  design  of  the  sixth  and  last 
room  of  the  Borgia  Appartamento,  called 

THE  HALL  OF  THE  SYBILS. 

There  is  much  in  this  hall  that  calls 
for  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Its 
mural  decorations  are  of  extreme  delicacy 
and  the  ceiling  a  perfect  network  of 
medallions,  circles  and  stucco,  all  in  gold. 
Once  more  we  have  the  story  of  Isis  and 
Osiris,  chosen,  perhaps,  on  account  of 
the  mythological  apotheosis  of  the  animal 
that  forms  so  characteristic  a  feature  of 
the  coat-of-arms  ot  Alexander  VI. 
Everywhere  are  these  same  coat-of-arms 
given  prominence,  but  nowhere  to  better 
advantage  than  in  the  centre  of  the 
handsome  arch  which  curves  above  each 
of  the  lunettes.  In  the  octagonal  spaces 
between  the  lunettes,  we  have  repre- 
sented the  arts,  the  sciences  and  com- 
merce, various  gods  and  goddesses,  the 
seven  principal  planets,  war,  charity 
towards  the  poor,  astrology,  and  strange 
to  say  among  such  motley  companions, 
a  representation  of  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
arrayed  in  cope  and  tiara,  in  the  act  of 
giving  his  blessing  to  a  queen,  an  em- 
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peror,  a  cardinal  and  other  illustrious 
personages  who  stand  around  his  throne. 

But  let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  mere 
decoration  too  varied  and  too  crowded 
to  be  minutely  examined  to  the  twelve 
lunettes  which  give  the  hall  its  name. 
Each  contains  a  three-quarter  picture  of 
a  Prophet  and  a  Sybil,  around  whom 
almost  flutters  in  airy  lightness  a  scroll  on 
which  is  written  in  characters  of  black, 
their  respective  corroborative  predictions 
as  to  events  in  our  Lord's  life.  The 
name  of  each  stands  out  in  red  letters  at 


P  P. ;  while  in  the  mouth  of  the  Cumaean 
Sybil  are  placed  the  opening  lines  of 
Virgil's  famous  Eclogue  descriptive  ot 
the  Golden  Age,  Jam  Redit  Et  Virgo, 
Redeunt  Saturnia  Regna.  Jam  Nova 
Progenies  Cuelo  Demittitur  Alto.  Sibilla 
Cumana.  Lo,  now  the  Virgin  comes; 
Saturnian  times  roll  round  again,  and 
from  high  heaven  a  new  progeny  des- 
cends.   The  Cumaean  Sybil. 

The  idea  is  certainly  a  beautiful  one, 
and  we  rejoice  to  find  two  such  different 
classes  of  witnesses,  unlike  those  gathered 


ST.   BARTHOLOMEW  AND  THE  PROPHET  JOE1 


the  close  of  the  quotation.  The  figures 
are  majestic  and  imposing,  the  Prophet 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  the  Sybil 
of  feminine  aspect,  but  both  attired  in 
graceful  flowing  robes  of  richest  color. 
Thus,  to  take  a  single  example  to  illus- 
trate the  artist's  concept,  the  Prophet 
Aggeus  tells  us  Et  Ego  Movebo  Ccelum 
pariter  Et  Terram  Et  Veniet  Desideratus 
Cunctus  Gentibus,  Aggeus  PP.  And  I 
will  move  heaven  and  earth,  and  the 
desired  of  all  nations  shall  come.  Aggeus 


together  in  the  court  of  the  High  Priest, 
agreeing  in  their  testimony  to  the  Di- 
vinity of  the  God-Man. 

As  we  slowly  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Vatican  through  the  six 
halls  of  which  we  have  given  so  imper- 
fect and  hurried  a  sketch,  we  are  more 
and  more  impressed  by  the  beauty  of 
this  magnificent  art  collection.  A  second 
survey,  however,  reveals  what  may  at 
first  have  escaped  our  notice,  the  fact  that 
it  is  only  long  and  expensive  restoration, 
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hours  of  unremitting  and  judicious  labor 
that  have  given  back  to  our  modern  world, 
Pinturicchio' s  marvellous  frescoes.  Cracks 
in  the  wall  spaces,  and  here  and  there  a 
figure  bereft  of  all  its  former  beauty, 
evidence  the  extent  of  this  work  of  ren- 
ovation, and  the  skill  of  the  two  artists, 
Vespigniani  and  Seitz,  to  whom  it  had 
been  entrusted.  In  vain  do  we  look  for 
any  traces  of  the  defilement  and  ill-usage 
done  this  Appartamento  by  the  sacrilegious 
troops  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who 
under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII., 


for  a  time  found  shelter  the  many  books 
afterwards  arranged  in  order  in  the  Vati- 
can Library.  These  are  historical  facts 
now  chiefly  of  value  to  prove  the  decay 
and  neglect  into  which  the  Appartamento 
had  fallen,  and  to  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  the  change  effected  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  Leo  XIII. 

No  wonder  then  the  Pope  views 
with  justifiable  pride  this  great  artistic 
triumph,  and  that  his  face  beamed 
with  joy,  as  surrounded  by  his 
cardinals   and   a   throng    of  prelates, 


IHE  PROrilET  DANIEL  AND  THE  ERYTHRAEAN  SYBIL. 


invaded  the  Holy  City,  stabled  his 
horses  in  the  very  Basilica  of  St.  Peter, 
and  devastated  the  Vatican,  even  to  the 
extent  of  turning  the  Sixtine  Chapel  into 
a  kitchen.  We  forget  too  that  these  halls 
were  once  occupied  by  the  cells  of  the 
Cardinals  gathered  in  conclave  to  elect  a 
new  pope,  that  they  were  the  quarters  of 
the  lower  officials  of  the  Papal  court  during 
the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week,  and  that 
they  formed  a  sort  of  store-room  where 


diplomatists,  and  artists,  he  presided 
at  the  solemn  ceremonies  which  on  Mon- 
day, March  8,  1897,  marked  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  Appartamento  Borgia.  "  We 
are  most  happy,"  said  the  Pope,  in  his 
few  brief  graceful  words  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day's  festivities,  "  to  inaugurate 
the  restoration  of  the  famous  historical 
Borgian  Halls,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Sacred  College,  and  of  the  illustrious 
personages  and  diplomatic  representatives 
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who  stand  around  us,  happy  to  throw 
open  again  for  the  students  and  lovers 
of  the  fine  arts,  sanctified  by  religion,  so 
precious  a  monument."  A  few  days 
previously,  on  occasion  of  the  formal 
visit  of  the  cardinals  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations on  his  eighty- eighth  birthday, 
he  had  mentioned  as  the  four  great 
events  of  the  year  he  had  just  closed,  his 
Encyclical  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church, 
the  condemnation  of  Anglican  Orders, 
the  political  harmony  brought  about 
among  French  Catholics,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Borgian  Halls.  Of  the  signi- 
ficance of  this  last  act  he  added  :  "  Art 
and  Christianity  are  joined  by  indissol- 
uble bonds,  because  it  finds  in  our  faith 
fresh  inspiration,  and  in  the  Church  and 
the  Popes  a  generous  protector.  Foolish, 
therefore,  is  the  claim  put  forward  by  the 
liberals  that  genius  and  immutability  in 
dogma  are  in  ill  accord.  The  Vatican 
alone  is  enough  to  show  the  marvellous 
union  between  true  beauty  and  true  re- 
ligion/ ' 


The  lessons  of  this  important  event  in 
the  world  of  art,  and  the  sentiments  of 
loving  gratitude  ihat  should  fill  the  heart 
of  every  Catholic  in  return,  are  thus 
beautifully  and  succintly  expressed  by 
La  Vera  Roma  ot  March  14,  1897,  in  a 
masterly  Italian  lapidary  inscription,  of 
which  we  subjoin  a  literal  translation. 
These  Immortal  Pictures 
Which 

In  the  Halls  of  the  Appartamento  Borgia 
Like  a  Divine  Aureola 
Are  Seen  Set  About 
The  Splendors  of  the  Renaissance 
Will  Tell  to  Posterity 
How 

The  August  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican 
Leo  XIII. 
Reduced  to  Live 
On  the  Alms  of  His  Children 
Was  Able  by  the  Munificence  of  Genius 
To  Show  Himself  More  Worthy  than  Any 
King 

Of  the  Throne  They  Have  Taken  away 
from  Him. 
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Part  II.    The  Knight  of  Christ. 


A  SKETCH   FROM  THE  MANUSCRIPT  LIFE  OF  SAINT  GERLACH. 

By  Frederick  A.  Houck,  S.J, 
(  Continued. ) 


AFTER  his  return  to  Houthem,  the 
village  of  his  birth,  Gerlach  ar- 
ranged his  domestic  affairs  so  as 
to  be  able  to  lead  a  secluded  life  in  the 
constant  and  faithful  observance  of  his 
vows.  Formerly,  he  had  led  a  comfort- 
able and  indulgent  life,  ever  bent  on  es- 
caping the  trials  and  burdens  of  our 
earthly  pilgrimage.  As  an  unscrupulous 
knight,  he  ever  strove  to  gain  great  re- 
nown in  the  lists,  and  to  extend  his  pos- 
sessions. No  pains  or  expense  were 
spared,  if  they  offered  any  prospect  of 
increasing  the  fame  he  already  enjoyed. 
He  seemed  to  live  for  this  world  and  its 
vain,  transitory  glory.  Attached  to 
things  present,  he  had  become  quite  in- 
different to  things  to  come. 

But,  now,  far  other  thoughts  and  aims 
occupy  his  mind.  He  hearkens  to  every 
invitation  of  divine  grace  and  follows  its 
least  promptings  with  the  greatest  fidel- 
ity. That  which  he  had  formerly  loved 
and  sought  to  obtain,  becomes  now  the 
object  of  his  contempt.  What,  as  an 
Imperial  Knight,  he  had  formerly  de- 
spised and  spurned,  he  now  cherishes 
and  esteems.  The  words  ot  our  Divine 
Lord,  "  If  any  man  will  come  atter  Me, 
let  him  deny  himself  and  let  him  take  up 
his  cross  daily  and  follow  Me,"  were  con- 
tinually before  his  mind.  This  exhorta- 
tiou,  first  uttered  by  Him  who  had  come 
from  heaven  to  be  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life  of  every  Christian,  became 
the  mainspring  of  all  his  actions.  Thor- 
oughly convinced  that  the  spirit  of  mor- 
tification and  self-denial  is  the  funda- 
mental law  of  Christianity,  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  the  Gospel,  and  the  most  essen- 
tial means  of  attaining  eternal  salvation,  - 
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Gerlach  wished  to  follow  its  path.  He 
desired  to  die  to  self,  in  order  to  live 
solely  for,  and  in  God. 

His  great  love  of  Christ,  moreover, 
who  had  never  departed  from  the  path 
leading  to  Calvary's  height,  urged  him 
to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  in  his  Re- 
deemer's footprints.  As  a  fervent  Knight 
of  Christ,  he  is  resolved  to  contorm  his 
entire  life  to  the  illustrious  example  of 
his  Divine  Master.  Not  content  with 
accepting  the  trials,  which  this  life  neces- 
sarily brings  with  it,  as  coming  from  the 
loving  hand  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
this  fervent  servant  of  Christ  wished  to 
go  further.  He  not  only  desired  to  fol- 
low his  thorn-crowned  King,  but  he, 
also,  wished  to  imitate  Him.  Since 
Christ  therefore,  preferred  poverty  to 
riches,  so  would  he  henceforth  restrict 
himself  to  that  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  detach  his  heart  from  things 
temporal.  As  Christ  had  preferred  a 
life  of  hardships  to  one  of  comfort  and 
indulgence,  so  would  he  exchange  the 
comforts  his  castle  afforded  for  the  dis- 
agreeableness  of  a  poor  domicile.  On  his 
estate  there  stood  a  large  oak-tree  whose 
spacious  trunk  was  somewhat  decayed. 
This  old  oak  was  chosen  in  preference  to 
his  castle.  Having  left  the  future  man- 
agement of  his  financial  matters  and  the 
manorial  superintendence  of  his  large 
estate  in  the  hands  of  others,  Gerlach 
hollowed  out  the  trunk  of  this  immense 
tree  and  forthwith  took  up  his  abode  in 
it.  The  floor  of  his  new  home  was 
paved  with  stone  and  covered  with  a 
matting.  A  crucifix,  hung  up  against  the 
wall,  completed  the  furniture  of  this  his 
future  abode. 
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Great,  indeed,  was  the  astonishment  of 
Gerlach*  s  former  friends  and  some  of 
his  relatives  upon  learning  that  he  had 
taken  up  his  abode  in  the  cell  of  a  hol- 
low oak  tree,  in  preference  to  his  beauti- 
ful castle.  Many  of  his  former  acquain- 
tances even  considered  this  strange 
manner  of  acting  as  a  conclusive  proof  of 
Gerlach' s  insanity.  To  Gerlach,  how- 
ever, who  preferred  dishonor  to  honor, 
so  long  as  it  be  lawfully  incurred,  this 
contempt,  into  which  he  had  fallen,  was 
accepted  as  a  divine  favor.  For,  he 
well  knew  that  the  carnal  man  cannot 
understand  the  ways  of  God,  and  the 
promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit: — "Wisdom 
will  not  enter  into  a  malicious  soul,  nor 
dwell  in  a  body  subject  to  sin."  And,  had 
not  his  Divine  Master  also  been  taken  for 
a  fool  by  some  of  his  own  relatives  and 
friends?  Neither  would  the  empty  opin- 
ion of  men  deter  him.  The  richly  fur- 
nished chambers  in  his  castle  were  conse- 
quently abandoned  for  the  damp  and  nar- 
row cell  of  a  hollow  oak  tree.  Out  of 
love  for  his  beloved  Lord  and  Master  he 
was  resolved  to  spend  a  life  of  self- 
denial  and  prayer  in  this  truly  humble 
abode. 

His  nourishment,  moreover,  was  to  be 
unpalatable  and  scanty.  Gerlach  made 
arrangements  with  a  relative,  who 
lived  hard  by,  to  daily  send  him  a  small 
loaf  of  barley  bread,  baked  of  dough 
which  had  been  seasoned  with  ashes, 
To  this  daily  pittance  and  the  water  of  a 
neighboring  well,  the  Saint  limited  him- 
self. His  vow  never  to  drink  intoxi- 
cants was  renewed,  and  strictly  observed 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  Gerlach  more- 
over, wore  a  hair  shirt  close  to  his  body 
continually,  and  over  it  a  coat  of  mail, 
made  of  metal  rings.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  many  austerities  to  which  this  holy 
man  subjected  his  body. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  a  man's 
spiritual  welfare  is  the  possession  of  tem- 
poral goods.  It  is  difficult  to  detach  the 
heart  from  earthly  possessions  and  to 
centre  its  affections  on  the  Creator  And 
yet  we  are  bidden  to  love  God  with  our 


whole  heart.  Gerlach  well  knew  from 
sad  experience  that  the  more  the  soul  is 
agitated  by  the  desire  of  wealth,  the 
more  insensible  it  becomes  to  the  opera- 
tions of  divine  grace.  Hence  he  had 
striven  for  years  to  root  out  of  his  heart 
every  attachment  to  that  which  the 
world  seeks  and  prizes. 

Though  he  passed  for  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  still  there  was  none  poorer  in 
spirit  than  he.  Had  Almighty  God  sud- 
denly deprived  His  servant  of  his  man- 
orial estate,  he  would,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  have  cheerfully  ex- 
claimed with  holy  Job: — "The  Lord  gave 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away — blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord. ' '  For  with  the 
aid  of  divine  grace,  he  had  freed  himself 
perfectly  from  the  strong  desire  he  had 
formerly  experienced  for  temporal  goods. 
By  constant  practice  of  the  greatest  self- 
denial  and  mortification  he  had  finally 
attained  to  that  blessed  state  of  holy  in- 
difference in  regard  to  things  temporal, 
which  makes  men  really  great,  yea,  like 
unto  the  angels.  Like  St.  Louis  of 
France,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Paula  of  Rome 
and  so  many  others,  who  were  rich  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  had  done  before  him, 
Gerlach  held  his  possessions  as  if  he  held 
them  not.  He  was  no  longer  a  slave  of 
inordinate  passions,  but  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent man.  He  possessed  his  passions, 
they  no  longer  possessed  him.  His  aim 
for  years  had  been  to  subject  every  fibre 
of  his  being  to  God's  Holy  Will,  and  to 
make  Him  the  absolute  master  and  pro- 
prietor of  all  his  affections. 

Thus  he  had  acquired  an  intimate 
union  with  God.  His  soul  gradually  rose 
on  the  fiery  wing  of  divine  love  and  now 
moved  in  a  higher,  supernatural  sphere. 
He  loved  to  be  alone  with  his  God,  in 
order  to  be  better  able  to  nourish  his 
mind  with  the  divine  presence  and  enjoy 
its  sweetness.  Directing  all  his  thoughts 
and  actions  to  God  alone,  Gerlach  val- 
ued everything  in  proportion  as  it  brought 
him  nearer  the  object  of  his  intense  love. 
On  all  occasions  he  strove  to  learn  and 
to  do  that  which  was  the  more  pleasing 
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to  Almighty  God,  in  whom  he  seemed  to 
be  wholly  absorbed. 

Shortly  after  his  return  Gerlach,  with 
the  special  permission  of  the  Norbertine 
Order,  assumed  their  habit,  and  thus  pro- 
fessed before  the  world  that  he  had  taken 
his  lot  with  God.  Daily  this  faithful  ser- 
vant advanced  on  the  path  of  virtue,  and 
God's  grace  filled  his  heart  and  mind. 
He  seemed  to  run  on  the  way  of  the 
counsels,  forgetting  with  each  day  the 
prayers  and  mortifications  he  had  already 
sent  heavenwards,  and  striving  to  do 
what  was  still  undone.  As  a  lake  that 
lies  far  off  amid  the  Peaks  of  the 
Rockies  reflects  the  heavens  in  its  silvery 
waters  more  clearly, — thus  did  Gerlach's 
soul,  interiorly  detached  and  separated 
from  the  world,  reflect  every  ray  of  heav- 
enly light  which  fell  upon  it.  He  was  in 
the  world,  but  not  of  it.  His  life  was  in 
accordance  with  every  wish  of  Almighty 
God, — a  hymn  of  praise  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  Angels  in  Heaven,  for  it  was  a 
life  of  fervent  communion  with  God. 

Whatever  time  he  could  procure  for 
oral  prayer  was  devoted  to  petitioning 
heaven's  blessings  for  himself  and  his 
fellowmen.  Every  morning,  with  the 
exception  of  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  he 
was  wont  to  rise  long  before  day-break 
and  go  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Mae- 
stricht,  there  to  join  the  Choir  of  Relig- 
ious at  the  Church  of  St.  Servatius  in 
their  Matins.  The  time  between  Matins 
and  the  offering  of  the  Divine  Mysteries, 
he  would  spend  in  vocal  prayer  at  the 
grave  of  St.  Servatius.  Though  Mae- 
stricht  lies  five  miles  distant  from  Hou- 
them and  the  road  which  connects  the 
two  places  is  very  hilly,  Gerlach  continued 
to  extreme  old  age  in  the  pious  practice  of 
making  this  daily  pilgrimage  in  his  bare 
feet. 

Every  Saturday,  in  honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  church  dedicated  to  her  in  Aachen. 
This  city  is  at  least  fifteen  miles  distant 
from  Houthem.  However,  no  violence 
of  cold  in  Winter,  nor  intensity  of  heat 
in  Summer,  neither  frozen,  nor  slippery 


roads,  could  prevent  the  holy  anchorite 
from  performing  this  proof  of  his  devo- 
tion to  our  Heavenly  Mother.  If  the 
difficulties  connected  with  this  daily  pil- 
grimages may  form  a  norm  for  measuring 
his  piety,  surely  it  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

V  Moreover,  though  it  may  seem  a  para- 
dox, Gerlach's  life  was  one  of  great  in- 
terior peace  and  happiness.  If  on  a 
cold  Winter's  day  we  had  met  this  holy 
man  of  God  on  one  of  his  pilgrimages 
to  Maestricht  or  Aachen,  we  would  most 
probably  have  considered  him  a  most 
unhappy  mortal.  The  sight  of  a  man 
making  a  journey  in  his  bare  feet,  and 
that  over  rough  and  frozen  roads,  would 
surely  have  roused  our  deepest  compas- 
sion. And  yet,  far  from  being  miserable, 
Gerlach  was  one  of  the  happiest  men  on 
earth.  His  life  was  one  of  the  greatest 
peace  and  interior  joy.  That  pure  and 
heavenly  peace  which  shone  from  his 
wan,  yet  pleasant  countenance  was  a  fore- 
taste of  eternal  happiness.  His  was  that 
inexpressible  supernatural  joy  which  a 
Bl.  Leonard  Chimura,  S.J.,  possessed, 
who,  when  being  burned  at  the  stake  for 
his  Faith,  "covered  his  head  with  the 
burning  embers  as  with  flowers  and  sang 
aloud  the  Laudate  Dominum."  It  was 
that  ineffable  peace  of  soul  which  arises 
from  the  consciousness  of  being  a  child 
of  God,  an  heir  to  Heaven,  and  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  Most  High.  Gerlach 
was  in  the  service  of  God,  which  is  es- 
sentially one  of  joy  and  happiness;  so 
much  so,  that  we  cannot  even  imagine  a 
downcast  and  gloomy  being  amongst 
those  who  pre-eminently  belong  to  God's 
service.  We  are  unable  to  represent  to 
our  mind  those  blessed  ministers  of 
peace  otherwise  than  as  the  most  bliss- 
ful beings  in  creation.  And  this,  because 
they  are  servants  of  Almighty  God  and 
intimately  united  with  Him,  the  source 
of  all  true  joy  and  happiness.  Their 
every  wish  is  fulfilled  and  they  are  per- 
fectly happy;  for  they  possess  the  fulness 
of  peace  and  bliss,  without  the  least  fear 
of  losing  it. 
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The  measure,  moreover,  of  a  creature's  scanty  pittance  to  which  he  restrained 

happiness  is  in  proportion  to  his  love  of  himself.    His  table  no  longer  groaned 

the  Creator.    Thus  the  angels  are  hap-  under  the  weight  of  the  choicest  fare  and 

pier  than  we,  because  they  love  Almighty  the  best  wines.    And  his  couch  was  the 

God  more.     They  participate  in  the  di-  hard  damp  floor  of  the  hollow  oak.  Even 

vine  gifts  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  a  dog,  if  unable  to  obtain  food  elsewhere, 

their  love.    This  law  is  as  unalterable  as  would  have  disdained  Gerlach' s  table 

God  Himself.    For,  the  effect  of  love  is  and  most  likely,  also,  his  couch, 
the  communication  of  that  which  can  be      What  Gerlach  denied  himself,  how- 

lawfully  given.    We  see  this  truth  real-  ever,  he  gave  with  bounteous  hand  to 

ized  to  its  fullest  extent  in  God,  who  is  others.    His  vassals  and  servants  who,  in 

infinitely  perfect.  years  happily  passed,  were  wont  to  avoid 

We  are  justified,  then,  in  concluding  his  presence  or  tremble  before  him,  now 
that  Gerlach  enjoyed  great  interior  found  in  him  a  sincere  and  warm-hearted 
peace  and  happiness,  for,  he  loved  God  friend.  In  all  their  afflictions  and  cares 
with  his  whole  heart.  Amid  all  his  they  first  sought  his  aid  or  advice.  Nor 
austerities  and  afflictions  he  possessed  a  was  Gerlach' s  solicitous  care  limited  to 
peace  which  the  worldly-minded  are  those  only  who  belonged  to  his  house- 
neither  able  to  give,  nor  understand,  hold. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  was  within  him,       Recognizing  our  Blessed  Lord  in  every 

and  with  it,  that  supernatural  consolation  mendicant,  the  holy  man  could  be  seen 

which  can  be  enjoyed  but  not  expressed,  at  meal-time  doling  out  food  to  everyone 

This  is  the  unspeakable  temporal  re-  who  appealed  to  his  charity  with  a  love 

ward  attached  to  the  service  of  God,  and  readiness  as  great  as  that  of  a  mother 

to  a  life  of  self-denial  and  mortification  towards  her  children.    He  seemed  to  be 

such  as  becomes  a  follower  of  Christ,  continually  transgressing  the  bounds  of 

Almighty  God  will  never  allow  Himself  neglect  of  self  and  liberality  towards 

to  be  outdone  in  generosity.     He  in-  others,  and  this  out  of  love  of  Him  "  who, 

variably  takes  up  His  abode  in  the  heart  being  rich,  became  poor  for  our  sake, 

that  frees  itself  of  inordinate  self-love  and  that  through  His  poverty  we  might  be 

attachments  to  creatures.     Heaven  and  rich."    The  kindness  with   which  he 

earth,  and  all  things  therein,  contribute  gave  was  often  appreciated  more  than  the 

to  the  happiness  of  him  who  freely  * 4  be-  gift  itself.    Daily  the  poor  peasants  of 

comes  poor  in  spirit"  out  of  love  of  the  vicinity,  or  needy  travellers,  assembled 

God.     He  becomes  "a  joint  heir  of  by  the  score  to  seek  temporal  aid  from 

Christ"  whom  the  Father  hath  appoint-  the  holy  anchorite,  and  they  were  sure 

ed  "  heir  of  all  things."  Yea,  Almighty  to  obtain  it.    Though  austere  to  himself, 

God  Himself  deigns  to  become  the  pos-  he  was  all  sweetness  to  others, 
session  of  such  a  soul.  What  a  beautiful  example  of  Christian 

Among    the    many    virtues    which  charity  this  worthy  knight  of  Christ  gives 

adorned  the  character  of  St.  Gerlach  one  us  !    It  appears  to  be  the  tendency  of 

of  the  most  conspicuous  was  his  love  to-  the  age  to  spread  a  love  for  all  humanity 

wards  the  poor.    He  was  a  true  and  and  to  introduce  as  much  equality  among 

sympathizing  friend  of  everyone  in  bod-  men  as  social  conditions  will  permit.  If 

ily  need.     Upon  seeing  him  with  boun-  this  be  true,  such  men  as  the  noble  and 

teous  hand  distributing  the  products  of  generous  anchorite  of  Houthem  do  most 

his  large  estate  to  the  poor,  one  would  to  bring  about  this  happy  condition  of  af- 

have  considered  him  a  worthy  object  of  fairs.     Such  men  have  the  highest  claim 

the  virtue  he  was  then  exercising.    His  to  the  praiseworthy  title  of  "benefactors 

features  eloquently  expressed  the  ascetic  of  mankind." 

privations  which  he  practised,  and  the      What  is  truly  noble  and  self-sacrificing 
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is,  also,  necessarily  against  our  corrupt  that  is  purified  by  temptation  as  gold 

nature.    Inordinate  self-love,  that  great  is  purified  by  fire."      Saint  Gerlach 

obstacle  to  works  of  charity,  must  be  had  to  pass  through  this  cleansing  fire, 

overcome.    The  Saints,  however,  were  Owing  to  his  great  zeal  and  activity  in 

the  most  successful  in  this  noble  strife,  laboring  for  God's  glory  he  gradually  pro- 

They  were  the  greatest  benefactors  and  voked  the  bitterest  enmity  of  the  Evil 

distinguished  themselves  in   charitable  One,  and  incurred  extraordinary  tempta- 

deeds,  because  they  possessed  the  least  tions  and  persecutions.    The  Powers  of 

self-love.    But  they  were  neither  charit-  Hell  at  first  tried  by  gentle  means  to 

able,  nor  saintly  by  nature.    They  be-  persuade  the   holy  Servant  of  God  to 

came  such  by  mortifying  themselves  and  abandon  his  manner  of  life,  but,  not 

overcoming  the  inordinate  self-love  which  succeeding,  they  persecuted  him  by  all 

is  so  strong  in  man.  manner  of  afflictions. 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  fraternal  love,  Gerlach  had  agreed  with  a  certain  her- 
which  are  as  different  as  the  ruddy  hue  mit  Blankhart,  who  frequently  accom- 
which  health  pours  over  the  countenance  panied  him  on  his  pilgrimages  to  Maest- 
and  the  artificial  bloom  with  which  vanity  richt,  that  the  first  to  arrive  at  a  certain 
colors  her  cheek ;  the  one  adds  an  un-  cross-road  was  to  wait  for  the  other, 
told  charm  to  the  character  and  bears  the  Satan,  becoming  aware  of  this,  would 
test  of  self-sacrifice,  the  other  does  not."  often  take  the  form  of  Blankhart  and  en- 
True  fraternal  love  springs  forth  from  the  deavor,  on  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Maest- 
love  of  God  and  bears  the  test  in  the  richt,  to  dissuade  Gerlach  from  the 
hour  of  need.  Hence  he,  who  possesses  path  of  austerity  and  holiness  which 
the  greater  love  of  God,  possesses  also  be  was  following.  Failing,  however,  to 
the  greater  love  towards  his  neighbor,  win  Gerlach  by  his  false  and  subtile  argu- 
The  Saints  loved  their  neighbor  as  them-  ments,  he  suddenly  departed  in  a  violent 
selves,  because  they  loved  God  above  all.  rage.  On  other  occasions  he  would  ap- 
Yea,  they  readily  denied  themselves  what  parently  throw  all  kinds  of  obstacles  into 
might  be  of  service  to  another  in  need,  the  holy  man's  way  by  conjuring  up 
Like  St.  Peter  Claver  they  considered  it  phantasms  of  heaps  of  stones  and  steep 
a  privilege  to  be  "  a  slave  of  the  slaves."  inclines  in  the  Saint's  imagination.  Not 

Man's  most  bitter  enemy  in  the  world  content  with  harassing  him  on  his  holy 

is  Satan.    There  is  no  place  so  remote,  pilgrimages  the  evil   spirits  would  fre- 

no  state  so  holy,  and  no  vow  so  sacred  quently  deprive   Gerlach  of  the  little 

as  to  preclude  temptations.    Nay,  fre-  rest  he  gave  his  tired  limbs  at  night, 

quently  the  holier  one  is,  the  greater  are  They  would  imitate  robbers  and  disturb 

the  trials  with  which  he  has  to  contend,  the  Saint  whilst  resting  in  the  hollow  oak, 

Temptations  are  not  shameful  or  injurious  by  threatening  to  fall  upon  him.    As  soon 

in  themselves.    We  find  that  the  most  as  the  holy    anchorite,  however,  dis- 

saintly  persons  were,  like  Saint  Anthony  covered  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  he 

and  the  Cure  of  Ars,  frequently  mo-  rose  and  put  them  to  flight  by  making 

lested  in  the  most  relentless  manner  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  by  holding  up 

the  powers  of  darkness.    Far  from  mak-  the  crucifix,  which  he  always  wore  around 

ing  them  despair,  however,  these  afflic-  his  neck,  in  view. 

tions  were  rather  a  means  for  them  to      But  not  only  by  appearing  personally 

attain  greater  sanctity.  and  in  bodily  form  did  these  accursed 

God  permits  man  to  be  tempted  be-  of  God  afflict  Gerlach.    Failing  in  all 

cause  such   trials   make  him   feel    his  his  devices  to  induce  this   pious  wor- 

weakness  the  more  keenly,  and  induce  hipper  to  abandon  his  Creator,  or,  to 

him  to  flee  to  his  Heavenly  Father  for  diminish  his  austerities,  Satan  adopted 

protection.    Yes,  "Blessed  is  the  soul  another  plan.     With  the  permission  of 
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God  he  invented  a  scheme  for  depriving  perhaps  they  were  tears  of  joy  at  having 
the  holy  man  of  his  cell,  thinking  that  been  found  worthy  to  become  more 
he  would  then  be  compelled  to  relinquish  like  to  his  Divine  Master,  "  who  had  not 
his  strict  manner  of  life  and  to  take  up  where  to  lay  his  head  upon." 
his  abode  in  the  castle.  And  he  soon  The  ' 4 hollow  oak"  is  razed  to  the 
found  ready  instruments  to  aid  him  in  ground.  But,  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  plans.  many  no  " treasure"  is  found.  Unless 
One  would  naturally  suppose  that  a  the  illustrious  example  of  Gerlach' s  he- 
poor  old  man,  abiding  in  an  oak  tree  and  roic  resignation  and  humility  in  this  hour 
living  on  the  scantiest  food,  would  en-  of  trial  might  be  called  a  spiritual  treasure 
joy  the  highest  respect  of  all  who  knew  for  the  bystanders, 
him,  rather  than  be  the  object  of  sus-  The  good  Bishop,  upon  seeing  that  he 
picion  and  persecution,  and  this  also,  on  had  acted  prematurely,  was  justly  roused 
the  part  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  su-  with  holy  indignation  against  the  accus- 
periors.  But  not  so.  Satan  roused  sus-  ers  of  this  saintly  knight  of  Christ,  and 
picion  in  the  minds  of  some  unwary  would  fain  have  restored  the  tree  to  the 
peasants  in  the  neighborhood  as  to  Ger-  condition  in  which  he  had  found  it. 
lach's  sincerity  and  piety.  They  ac-  What  little  he  could  do  to  repair  his  mis- 
cordingly  go  to  the  Rev.  Canons  of  take,  he  did  most  willingly.  He  gave 
Meersen  and  charge  Gerlach  with  hypoc-  orders  to  have  the  "  hollow  oak  "  hewn 
risy: — "The  man  is  leading  a  most  ex-  into  timber  suitable  for  two  small  build  - 
traordinary  life  and  acts  peculiarly!  He  ings, — the  one  to  serve  as  a  chapel,  the 
has  the  appearance  of  a  pauper,  though,  other  as  a  cell  for  the  holy  Gerlach. 
in  reality  he  possesses  great  wealth !  Who  Later  the  chapel  was  blessed  and  permis- 
knows  what  treasures  are  hidden  under  sion  granted  the  holy  anchorite  to  have 
the  oak,  in  which  he  spends  so  much  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  offered  in  it. 
his  time!  " — Others  expressed  their  be-  Thus  what  before  seemed  a  most  severe 
lief  that  * 1  the  hypocrite  had  taken  up  his  trial,  now  became  a  source  of  countless 
abode  in  an  oak  out  of  a  superstitious  graces  to  him,  and  Almighty  God  re- 
regard  for  that  tree."  warded  his  faithful  servant  with  that  sub- 


It  did  not  require  much  to  induce  the  lime  consolation  which  the  world  cannot 


\  Canons  to  convey  these  reports  of  some  give. 

deluded   and    foolish  peasant    to    the  The  just  cannot  escape  being  belied 

Diocesan  Bishop.    They  had  frequently  and  calumniated  by  the  evil-minded, 

reprimanded  Gerlach  on  account  of  his  But,  the  war  of  the  wicked  may  rage  as 

apparent   eccentricity,  and   manifested  violently  as  it  will.    Never  will  Almighty 

their  displeasure   at  his   following  so  God  permit  man  to  be  tempted  beyond 

strange  a  life.  his  strength.     A  loving  and  all-powerful 

The  Rev.  Canons,  therefore,  decided  Providence  rules  over  all,  so  that  "not 

to  report  the  case  as  soon  as  possible  to  even  a  sparrow  falls  from  the  roof"  with- 

the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop.    They  carry  out  out  God's  knowledge  and  consent.  Trials 

their  intention  and  succeed  in  persuad-  we  must  have  in  this  world,  but  they  are 

ing  his  Lordship,  Bp.  Norbert,  Coadjutor  never  given  us  without  abundant  grace 

Bishop  of  Liege,  to  have  * '  the  hollow  to  bear  them  meritoriously.    The  sun 

oak"  felled.    The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  ac-  remains  stationed  in  the  heavens,  with 

cordingly,    came   some   time  after   to  all  its  light  and  life-giving  warmth,  even 

Meersen  and,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  though  a  cloud  often  hides  it  from  our 

Canons,  proceeded  to  the  poor  domicile  view.     Thus,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sun  of 

of  the  "  eccentric  hypocrite."    Upon  Justice,  even  though  He  may  seem  at 

learning  the  object  of  their  visit,  the  poor  times,  in  the  dark  hour  of  affliction  to 

old  man  burst  into  tears.     Who  knows,  disappear  from  our  view,  nevertheless 
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remains  at  our  side  and  is  ever  ready  to 
shed  the  beneficent  rays  of  His  grace 
upon  our  soul. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  period  in 
which  the  life  of  our  Saint  falls,  there 
lived  a  very  holy  and  learned  nun,  Saint 
Hildegard.  She  was  born  at  Boekel- 
heim,  in  the  year  1098,  and  died  on  the 
17th  of  September,  11 79.  When  but 
eight  years  old  she  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  Benedictine  Sisters  at  Dis- 
enbodenberg,  Rhineland,  and  steadily 
grew  in  virtue  and  learning.  Having  en- 
tered Religion  she  became  in  the  course 
of  time,  Abbess  of  the  Saint  Rupert's 
Convent,  at  Bingen,  on  the  Rhine. 
Saint  Hildegard  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  of  her  time,  and  was 
consulted  on  the  important  ecclesiastical 
questions  of  the  day  by  Emperors,  as  well 
as  by  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  The 
works  of  this  saintly  woman  are  still  read 
with  great  spiritual  profit.  About  270 
letters,  written  in  the  Latin  language, 
which  she  received  from  crowned  heads 
and  high  Prelates,  are  still  extant. 

St.  Hildegard  has,  also,  a  special  rela- 
tion with  our  Saint  ;  for,  this  holy 
daughter  of  St.  Benedict  was  chosen  by 
Divine  Providence  as  the  instrument  of  a 
most  consoling  revelation  concerning  his 
future  destiny.  One  day,  as  she  was 
rapt  in  contemplation  on  the  life  of  the 
Blessed  in  heaven,  she  beheld,  as  she 
had  often  done  before,  Almighty  God, 
seated  on  His  heavenly  throne  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  infinite  number  of  Angels 
and  Saints.  Whilst  she  was  admiring 
this  indescribable  scene,  she  noticed  that 
amongst  the  choirs  of  Angels  there  was 
one  exquisitely  adorned  throne,  which 
stood  vacant.  Lost  in  holy  ecstasy, 
she  turned  to  ask  whose  magnificent 
throne  that  may  be  ?  But  ere  she  could 
put  the  question  she  understood  by  di- 
vine inspiration,  that  this  throne  was  des- 
tined for  God's  devoted  servant,  St. 
Gerlach,  who  daily  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Maestricht  in  honor  of  St.  Servatius. 

St.  Hildegard  ever  after  cherished  the 
greatest  reverence  towards  the  holy  an- 


chorite of  Houthem,  for,  nothing  could 
shake  her  in  the  belief  that  God  had 
communicated  his  future  blessed  destiny 
to  her.  A  short  time  after  she  had  re- 
ceived this  divine  revelation,  she  sent 
Saint  Gerlach  the  wreath,  with  which 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  the 
Bishop  had  crowned  her  on  the  occasion 
of  her  religious  profession,  "as  a  token 
of  her  high  regard,  and  as  a  pledge  of  the 
future  glory  which  she  hoped  to  enjoy 
with  him  in  heaven."  What  a  consola- 
tion this  revelation  must  have  been  to 
the  holy  Gerlach  !  He  cherished  the  in- 
estimable grace  and  the  gift  of  St.  Hilde- 
gard most  highly.  In  his  humility,  how- 
ever, he  deemed  himself  quite  unworthy 
of  such  a  distinction.  Even  after  Gerlach 
had  received  this  extraordinary  and  con- 
soling revelation  he  continued  as  before, 
to  practise  the  greatest  self-denial.  He 
well  knew  that  works  of  satisfaction, 
freely  undertaken  by  man,  have  the 
highest  value  in  the  sight  of  Almighty 
God.  And  did  not  Christ,  our  Lord 
and  Redeemer,  set  the  highest  value  on 
a  life  of  suffering  ?  Had  not  He  Himself 
chosen  such  a  life  in  preference  to  one  of 
indulgence  and  enjoyment?  Gerlach* s 
boundless  love  of  God  prompted  him  to 
imitate  this  divine  example  set  by  Him, 
who,  of  His  own  free  will,  descended  from 
heaven,  suffered  and  died  for  us. 

This  was  the  reason  why  Gerlach  con- 
tinued in  his  strict  manner  of  life  till 
death.  It  made  him  more  like  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  object  of  his  ardent 
love,  and  this  was  a  sufficient  motive  for 
his  leading  such  an  austere  and  self- 
sacrificing  life.  As  a  desire  of  perform- 
ing severe  penances  in  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  his  past  life  seems  to  have  char- 
acterized his  former  actions,  so  now,  the 
love  of  God,  manifesting  itself  in  suffer- 
ing out  of  love  for  him,  appears  to  be  the 
most  striking  feature  of  Gerlach' s  super- 
natural character.  Not  from  a  servile 
fear,  nor  from  a  desire  of  promoting 
some  selfish  interest,  did  our  Patron 
practice  those  heroic  acts  of  austerity  and 
self-denial,  but,  from  the  strongest  and 
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purest  love  of  which  the  human  heart  is 
capable. 

About  the  year  1 169  St.  Gerlach  be- 
came quite  ill.  For  some  months,  owing 
to  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  he  had  been 
unable  to  make  his  customary  pilgrim- 
ages to  Maestricht  and  Aachen  on  foot, 
and  hence  was  wont  to  avail  himself  of  a 
mule.  Of  late,  however,  he  was  even 
too  weak  for  this  exertion. 

On  the  last  Passion  Sunday  he  spent 
in  this  world,  he  was  overcome  by  un- 
usual weakness.  Unable  to  go  to  the 
well  and  get  a  cup  of  water  to  quench  his 
burning  thirst,  he  begged  Father  Ruet- 
ger,  the  priest  who  frequently  celebrated 
Holy  Mass  in  his  chapel,  to  please  bring 
him  a  drink  from  the  adjoining  well, 
The  latter  readily  complied  with  the 
poor  invalid's  request  and,  having 
brought  a  cup  of  fresh  water,  handed  it 
to  him.  But  lo  !  Instead  of  water,  he 
tasted  wine  !  Thinking  that  his  confessor 
had  wished  to  deceive  him,  he  said 
somewhat  impatiently  :  "For  fourteen 
years  I  have  not  drunk  wine,  nor  any 
other  intoxicants,  and,  now,  you  hand 
me  a  cup  of  that  which  I  have  not  tasted 
for  so  long  a  time, — and  that  on  Passion 
Sunday  !"  The  good  priest,  not  a  little 
confused  at  these  strange  words,  went  a 
second  time  for  water  ;  but,  Gerlach 
again  insisted  that  this  second  cup,  as 
well  as  the  first,  contained  wine,  and, 
taking  it  to  the  chapel,  he  poured  its 
contents  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  There- 
upon, in  spite  of  his  great  weakness,  he 
desired  to  be  led  to  the  well.  And  to 
the  astonishment  of  both  "  the  water,  by 
the  power  of  the  Almighty,  had  a  third 
time  been  changed  into  wine."  This 
time,  however,  the  holy  man  drank  it 
with  an  humble  and  grateful  heart,  for  he 
understood  that  Almighty  God  wished 
him  to  take  this  extraordinary  refresh- 
ment in  his  weak  state.  Such  was  the 
provident  care  with  which  this  faithful 
knight  of  Christ  was  rewarded,  already 
in  the  present  life,  by  the  power  of 
heaven. 

But  the  saintly  old  man  was  to  share  a 


still  greater  consolation  before  his  depart- 
ure from  this  world:  A  beautiful  life- 
size  painting  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ger- 
lach, at  Houthem,  represents  the  consol- 
ing scene  which  took  place  shortly  before 
the  Saint's  holy  death.  Having  received 
an  unexpected  and  serious  relapse  one 
evening,  whilst  Father  Ruetger  was  ab- 
sent on  a  journey,  he  sent  in  all  haste  to 
Rolduc  for  a  priest.  Since  this  abbacy, 
however,  was  about  ten  miles  distant  and 
he  realized  that  the  hour  of  his  departure 
was  fast  approaching,  he  also  sent  word 
to  the  Fathers  at  Meersen.  The  Rev. 
Canons,  however,  answered  that  they 
could  not  come,  "  because  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  had,  on  the  occasion  of  the  felling 
of  the  'hollow  oak/  withdrawn  him 
from  their  jurisdiction,  and  placed  him 
under  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  Abbot 
of  Rolduc. ' ' 

On  hearing  this  sad  news,  the  saintly 
invalid  raised  himself  slightly,  and  in  a 
tone  that  was  audible  to  all  present,  said : 
"  I  know  in  whom  I  have  confided  and 
am  convinced  that  He  whom  I  have 
served  will  be  mindful  of  the  severe  pen- 
ances and  austerities  I  have  performed 
and  which  have  consumed  my  strength." 
He  had  scarcely  finished  the  sentence 
when  a  man  of  grave  and  noble  aspect, 
clad  in  snowwhite  garments  and  accom- 
panied by  a  young  man,  approached  the 
death-bed  of  the  holy  anchorite,  and 
greeted  him  in  a  most  friendly  manner. 
He  then  administered  the  Last  Sacra- 
ments of  our  holy  religion.  After  he 
had  handed  the  dying  saint  our  Lord's 
Body  and  Blood,  he  bade  him  good-bye 
and  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  he  had 
come. 

Some  hours  later,  after  he  had  re- 
quested the  bystanders  to  bury  his  mor- 
tal remains  where  the  "hollow oak"  had 
stood,  he  departed  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  on  the  Eve  of  Kpiphany,  Jan. 
5th,  1171.  Effulgent  with  innumerable 
virtues  and  rich  in  merit,  he  went  to  take 
possession  of  the  glorious  throne  which 
had  been  promised  to  him  through  Saint 
Hildegard. 
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1.  To      Je  -  sus'  Heart   all       burn  -  ing     With    fer-  vent  love  for 

2.  As    Thou    art  meek  and      low  -    ly       And     ev  -  er  pure  of 

3.  When   life      a  -  way     is       fly    -    ing      And  earth's  false  glare  is 
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yearn  -  ing    Shall  raise     its  joy  -  ful 
whol  -  ly      Of  Thine   the  coun  -  ter  - 
dy  -   ing     I'll     say :    I'm    all  Thine 
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course         a   -      -  long, 


a  •  ges  course  a  -  long,        Blest  .  .      be    with    loud  est     song  The 


BLANDINE  OF  BETHARRAM. 


By  J.  M.  Cave. 


D' 


kEAR  Sister  Noella,  please  come 
quickly!  O  I  am  so  fright- 
ened! Please  come,  Sister!" 
The  speaker,  a  little  girl  of  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  stopped  short,  panting  for 
breath,  after  these  ejaculations.  Her 
face  was  flushed  with  excitement,  her  lips 
trembled  with  eager  haste  to  impart  the 
cause  of  her  fright. 

44  What  is  it,  child  ?  "  asked  the  nun, 
alarmed  by  the  little  one's  agitation. 
4 4  What  has  frightened  you  ?  Try  to  be 
calm,  and  speak  slowly. ' '  She  took  the 
child's  fingers  in  her  own  strong  clasp,  to 
encourage  and  calm  her. 

44  O  Sister  !  dear  Sister  !  I  ran  up  so 
softly,  just  as  you  told  me  to  do,  to  the 
door  of  Madame  Margaret's  room.  It 
was  just  a  little  open, — just  so  much," 
the  child  withdrew  her  hands  and  meas- 
ured the  distance,  "  only  so  much,  and 
I  tapped  ever  so  softly.    She  ^id" — 


44  Who  said?  " 

1 4  Yes,  dear  Sister.  Madame  Margaret, 
I  mean,  said,  4  Who's  there?'  and  I 
said  it  was  only  I,  little  Blandine,  and  I 
said,  *  Sister  Superior  says,' — but  then 
she  (Madame  Marguerite,  I  mean),  said 
so  quick  like,  4  O,  that  is  well  !  Little 
Blandine,  hasten  back  to  Sister  Superior 
and  tell  her,  beg  her,  to  come  here  quick- 
ly. You  see  I  have  no  light,  and  cannot 
rise  to  get  matches,  because  my  head  is  a 
little  giddy. '  ' ' 

44  And  is  that  all  ?  What  is  there  to 
agitate  you  in  such  a  simple  message,  my 
child?" 

44  O,  Sister,  only  think  !  "  continued 
the  little  one,  not  heeding  the  tone  of 
mild  reproof,  44  Madame  Margaret  was 
not  in  the  dark  !  The  lamp  was  burning 
ever  so  brightly,  just  beside  her.  I  saw 
the  light  even  before  I  came  to  the 
door  !  " 
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"  You  misunderstood  the  message  for 
once,  my  dear,  but  1  will  go  without  de- 
lay to  Madame  Margaret." 

The  church  bell  was  calling  the  priests 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Betharram  to 
their  evening  devotions,  as  the  nun 
crossed  the  courtyard  of  the  villa  grounds, 
and  issued  on  the  pleasant  path  that 
led  to  the  front  door,  Madame  Mar- 
garet's private  door,  of  the  English  Villa. 

Betharram  was  a  lovely  picture  at  that 
hour,  as  indeed  at  all  hours.  Its  peace 
and  beauty  were  never  more  evident  to 
Sister  Noella's  eyes  than  at  that  moment. 
She  did  not  loiter  for  all  that,  but 
mounted  as  quickly  as  she  could,  the 
flight  of  stairs  that  led  to  the  apartments 
of  the  lady  of  the  Villa.  Approaching 
the  door  softly,  as  her  little  messenger 
had  done  a  few  minutes  before,  she  saw 
the  same  sight — a  large  room,  well- fur- 
nished ;  a  lamp  burning  brightly  on  a 
long  table,  covered  with  some  dark  ma- 
terial interwoven  thickly  with  threads  of 
gold  that  sparkled  in  the  lamplight.  The 
rays  of  the  lamplight  fell  upon  an  open 
book.  In  a  large  chair,  close  to  the 
table,  sat  a  woman,  upright,  in  eagerly 
listening  attitude.  Listening  and  wait- 
ing, with  eyes  very  widely  disi ended,  and 
in  their  glance,  which  seemed  set  on  some 
object,  a  look  of  alarm. 

A  very  beautiful  face  was  that  of 
Madame  Margaret.  She  appeared  to  be 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  more  or 
less,  but  the  shaded  lamplight  made  her 
look  much  younger  What  a  fine  face, 
thought  the  Sister,  as  she  gazed  upon  it  ! 
All  the  lineaments  were  so  noble  and  so 
clear.  The  rich  auburn  hair  was  coiled 
high  in  one  great  knot,  while  another 
coil  was  rolled  carelessly  and  gracefully 
low  down  behind  the  ears.  The  shapely- 
hands  were  lying  idle  on  the  lap.  The 
black  gown  might  have  been  modelled 
after  that  of  a  Franciscan.  Plain  folds  of 
heavy  cloth  fell  from  a  yoke  to  the  feet, 
and  were  held  in  by  a  strong  girdle. 

In  spite  of  the  coarse  black  gown,  and 
the  well  worn  girdle,  any  one  would  say 
at  the  first  glance,  "  poor  lady  !  "  never 


"poor  creature!"  or,  "poor  soul!" 
She  looked  so  fair,  in  spite  of  her  sim- 
ple garments,  that  the  nun  was  more 
than  ever  impressed  by  her  air  of  un- 
conscious dignity  and  grace. 

Already  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the 
room  and  its  furniture,  Sister  Noella's 
gaze  was  fixed  on  the  lace  now  pale  in- 
deed, and  on  the  staring  eyes,  that  had 
so  terrified  the  little  maid.  For  a  few 
seconds  she  fancied  she  was  observed, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  speaking,  but  a 
longer  look  convinced  her  that  the 
strained  gaze  saw  nothing,  nothing  tangi- 
ble at  least. 

Sister  Noella  softly  withdrew  a  few 
steps,  then  with  her  usual  brisk  step  ap- 
proached the  door,  tapped  in  her  or- 
dinary manner  and  announced  herself 
by  a  pleasant  word. 

4 '  Ah,  Sister  Noella  at  last!  And 
without  a  light  !  The  child  forgot  the 
message.  Take  care,  Sister.  Feel  your 
way  to  the  mantel  shelf,  where  you  will 
find  matches.  Remember  the  obstacles. 
Be  careful ! ' ' 

"No  fear,"  said  Sister  Noella.  "  I 
can  steer  my  way  to  you  without  dan- 
ger." 

"  It  is  not  the  first  time  you  light  my 
lamp,  Sister  !" 

"  No,  indeed  !  I  know  your  house- 
hold lares  pretty  well  by  this  time,  dear 
lady.  But  never  mind  the  matches  just 
yet.  Let  us  have  a  little  chat  in  the 
dark, ' '  she  softly  extinguished  the  light  as 
she  spoke, — "  unless  you  are  suffering, — 
are  you  suffering  ?" 

"  No, — yes — I  hardly  know." 

"  It  is  so  pleasant  to  talk' ' — the  speaker 
was  going  to  say  "  in  the  dark,"  but  stop- 
ped short;  the  moon  suddenly  invaded  the 
apartment  and  made  it  almost  as  light  as 
day  without  lamplight.  She  saw  there  was 
no  change  in  the  fixed  gaze  or  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  pale  face.  Neither  lamp- 
light nor  moonlight  affected  the  wide 
open,  sightless  orbs. 

Blind  !  Blind  !  Only  in  her  own 
mind  did  Sister  Ncella  form  these  terri- 
ble words. 
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Presently  she  found  voice  to  say  in  her 
usual  cheery  tones,  while  softly  stroking 
the  listless  hands  she  had  taken  in  her 
own,  "  Come  now,  tell  me  what  you  have 
been  doing  these  many  moons  !  Why 
it  is  an  age  since  I  lighted  your  lamp  ! 
And  no  fault  of  mine,  either,  Dame  Mar- 
garet. You  would  make  me  promise  to 
wait  for  an  invitation. ' ' 

"Yes,"  said  Dame  Margaret,  a  little 
sadly.  "Yes,  Sister,  I  know  you  have 
many  cares,  much  labor.  Since  I  could 
not  help,  I  would  not  willingly  hinder." 

"  Cares  !  "  cried  the  nun,  "  Cares  ! 
I  ?  Not  one  !  I  lay  them  down  just  as 
fast  as  they  come.  Never  do  I  let  one 
join  another.  How  could  I  bear  two 
cares  at  once?  No,  no,  dear  dame,  we 
little  Sisters  cannot  carry  cares  and  work 
well.  Besides,  why  should  we  ?  There 
is  one  that  takes  them  all  upon  Himself. 
We  try  to  do  His  bidding :  '  Cast 
all  Thy  care  on  Me.'  But  now  tell  me, 
since  I  have  proved  to  you  that  I  have 
no  cares,  but  just  the  one  care  at  this 
moment,  to  please  our  good  benefactress; 
tell  me,  what  was  the  message  you  sent 
me  by  little  Blandine  ?  She  said  some- 
thing about  a  pain — giddiness." 

The  Sister  talked  to  gain  time,  while 
studying  the  pale  face,  feeling  the  pulse  ; 
calming,  by  her  presence  and  her  touch, 
what  she  foresaw  would  be  a  storm. 

"  Yes,  Sister.  But  it  has  gone.  1 
suppose  I  fell  asleep  while  reading — " 

' '  Still  always  reading. ' '  The  tone 
was  playfully  reproachful. 

"  What  else  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  Sleep,  Dame  Margaret." 

"  When  sleep  will  not  come?" 

' '  Sleep  comes  not  easily  after  too 
much  reading,  does  it  ? "  The  tone 
rather  asked  a  question,  than  pointed  a 
moral. 

•'I  suppose  not.  But  it  has  been  a 
great  resource.      It  is  a  great  resource." 

The  nun  longed  to  suggest  a  better, 
and  safer  one,  but  she  saw  the  staring 
eyes,  still  so  fixed,  in  the  moonlight,  and 
hesitated.     ' '  Have  you  supped  ?  ' ' 

"  O,  yes!     Early,  very  early.  Then 


I  took  my  book,  became  absorbed  in  it, 
and  had  no  idea  of  time.  At  the  most 
interesting  chapter,  the  light  went  out, 
and  so  suddenly  that  the  shock  startled 
me,  and  seemed  to  pierce  my  brain.  It 
was  the  shock  that  gave  me  pain,  and  a 
pain  so  severe  that  I  could  only  sit  stu- 
pidly here,  for  what  seemed  to  me  a  very 
long  time.  Then  the  transition  from 
light  to  utter  darkness  blinded  me  by  its 
suddenness,  and  made  me  so  giddy  that 
I  could  not  reach  the  mantelshelf,  though 
I  tried.  Were  you  ever  shocked  in  such 
a  way,  Sister  Christmas  ?  ' ' 

The  nun  tried  to  laugh  gayry,  and 
turn  the  pleasant  conceit  of  her  name 
into  a  cause  for  cheerfulness. 

"There,"  she  cried,  « 1  that  is  what  I 
like;  it  sounds  good  to  hear  the  dear  old 
English  name  of  '  Christmas. '  I  would 
like  to  be  your  '  Sister  Christmas '  all  the 
year  round.  You  shall  tell  me  all  the 
good  things  you  want  from  St.  Nicholas, 
only  with  the  proviso  that  they  be  not 
temporal  good  things,  you  know,  Sister 
Margaret." 

*  *  Why  do  you  call  me  'Sister '  ?  ' '  The 
question  was  abrupt.  The  upright  figure, 
till  then  so  rigid,  started  involuntarily 
and  straightened  itself  still  more. 

"  I  call  you  Sister  perhaps  from  habit, 
and  because  it  is  so  pleasant,  dear  Dame 
Margaret.    May  I  not  do  so?  " 

"No,  no.  There  is  a  reason  for  my 
calling  you  Sister.  You  are  a  nun.  I 
am" —  The  figure  bent  forward.  The 
face  would  have  been  buried  in  the 
hands,  but  Sister  Noella  drew  the  bowed 
head  forward  until  it  rested  on  her 
breast.     "  The  pain  again,  dear  lady  ?  " 

"Call  me  Margaret,  only  Margaret, 
nothing  else.    I  am  not  a  Sister." 

"Well,  dear  Margaret,  it  shall  be  as 
you  wish." 

"  And,  good  Sister,  please  light  the 
lamp.  This  darkness  weighs  upon  me 
dreadfully." 

"Let  us  first  say  a  prayer  together, 
dear  Margaret,"  said  the  nun  solemnly. 
She  was  on  her  knees,  but  she  bowed 
herself  lower  still,   and  her  voice  was 
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somewhat  unsteady  as  she  repeated  the 
first  words  that  came  to  her  mind.  "I 
am  the  Light  of  the  World,  said  Jesus. 
He  who  followeth  Me  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  Life 
Eternal.  Dear  Margaret,  can  you  say 
with  me, — Yea,  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  1  will 
fear  no  evil,  if  Thou  art  with  me  ?" 

There  was  no  response.  The  silence 
lasted  a  few  seconds.  Then  the  nun 
continued,  44  He  will  be  with  you,  dear 
sister,  if  you  will  only  ask  him." 

44  Call  me  Margaret." 

*  *  As  you  will,  only  pray. ' ' 

44  1  will  try,  to  please  you.  But,  give 
me  light,  please.  I  have  a  strange  feel- 
ing in  my  head.  The  darkness  hurts 
me,  good  Sister  Christmas." 

Sister  Noella  arose  from  her  knees. 
Her  face  was  wet  with  tears,  that  she 
could  not  repress,  in  spite  of  years  of 
experience  by  the  couch  of  many  a 
sufferer  as  sadly  and  suddenly  stricken 
down  as  the  one  before  her. 

She  lighted  the  lamp  and  knelt  once 
more,  and  once  more  drew  the  sufferer's 
head  to  her  breast. 

44  Forgive  me  if  I  insist  a  little  upon  a 
thing  I  desire.    Let  me  call  you  Sister?" 

44  I  am  not  worthy." 

44  Only  that?" 

44  No,  not  only  that  ;  though  it  is 
enough,  and  more  than  enough.  Call 
me  anything  else  you  like  ;  not 
that." 

44  None  other  is  so  easy  and  familiar  ; 
but,  since  it  hurts  you,  I  will  desist.  If 
I  forget  sometimes  you  will  pardon  it.  I 
am  so  accustomed  to  speak  that  name, 
you  know,  that  it  slips  off  my  tongue 
too  quickly.  Still  I  shall  think  of  you 
by  no  other  title,  my  good  Dame  Mar- 
garet, say  what  you  will." 

44  You  are  ever  too  good  to  me,  Sister. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  when  we  are  alone 
together,  and  in  the  dark,  as  now,  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  am  not  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Sister,  and  least  of  all,  to  be  a 
sister  to  Sister  Christmas."  A  heavy 
sigh  followed  these  words.     Then  the 
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contracted  lips  tried  to  smile,  to  frame 
an  excuse  for  the  same  appeal. 

44  The  light,  Sister  !  Indeed  I  cannot 
bear  this  darkness  any  longer."  She 
lifted  her  face  to  the  face  she  fancied  to 
be  bending  over  her.  It  wore  the  ex- 
pression of  a  wilful,  suffering  child,  striv- 
ing to  repress  a  storm  of  temper.  44  The 
light,  dear  Sister  Christmas  !" 

'  4  Dear  Margaret,  ask  the  good  Lord 
to  light  your  lamp. ' ' 

4  4  Your  words  frighten  me — why  are 
they  so  solemn  ?  And,  oh,  why  this 
hesitation  ?  My  head  is  so  giddy  !  Am 
I  going  to  die  ?  Are  you  keeping  some- 
thing from  me  ?  Keeping  me  in  the 
dark  for  some  purpose? — Am  I  dying, 
Sister  Christmas  ?" 

44  No,  no  !  fear  not  !  Be  brave  and 
strong,  dear  friend.  Call  upon  Him  who 
alone  can  dispel  this  darkness." 

44  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

4  4  The  lamp  is  lighted,  dear  Margaret. ' ' 

4 4  The  lamp  is  lighted!"  Slowly  the 
words  fell  from  whitening  lips.  A  grey- 
ness  as  of  death  spread  over  the  features 
of  the  stricken  woman.  She  tried  to  rise; 
she  stretched  out  her  arms,  and  spread 
wide  her  fingers,  reaching  out,  trying  to 
lay  hold  on  something  in  the  frightful 
void. 

Then  44 1  am  blind!  blind!"  The 
last  word  was  indeed  like  a  wail  of  des- 
pair. 4 'Oh,  no!  no!  no!  Not  that  ; 
O  God,  not  that!  not  that!"  and  unable 
to  keep  her  feet  she  sank  in  anguish,  up- 
on the  floor. 

Sister  Noella' s  arms  were  around  her; 
her  tears  wet  the  cheeks  of  the  sufferer, 
as  she  whispered  over  and  over  again, 
in  accents  of  tenderest  sympathy,  4 'Pray 
dear,  pray!  Ask  for  light.  Try  to  see 
with  your  heart;  only  try  to  see  with 
your  heart,  dear  Margaret,  until  the  light 
returns  to  your  eyes.  Speak  to  Jesus, 
the  True  Light.  He  is  at  the  door  of 
your  heart  now,  waiting  to  be  admitted. 
Speak  to  Him,  dear;  He  will  hear  you  !*' 

There  was  no  reply;  only  the  shudder- 
ing form  crouched  lower  and  lower  in 
anguish,  not  to  be  disturbed. 
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For  a  little  while  the  nun  let  this  wild  was  not  easy  to  prevail  upon  the  poor 
ebullition  have  its  way,  hoping  it  would  sufferer  to  allow  herself  to  be  put  to  bed 
exhaust  itself.  Then  she  appealed  once  like  a  child,  to  swallow  a  sedative,  to 
more  to  the  poor  rebellious  heart:  '  '  Come  suffer  everything  to  be  done  for  her,  as 
dear,  you  are  one  of  my  helpless  children  for  the  most  helpless  of  the  inmates  of  the 
now,  and  you  must  let  me  be  to  you  what  asylum  hard  by.  But  this  was  finally  ac- 
I  am  to  them,  a  mother;  that  is,  in  so  complished.  * 'Sleep,  dear,  sleep,"  whis- 
far  as  in  me  lies. ' '  pered  the  kind  nun,  when  all  had  at  length 

She  forced  the  poor  lady  to  rise,  and   been  done  that  could  be  done.  4 'Together 
place  herself  once  more  in  the  great  with  your  good  angel,  some  one  shall 
chair.     It  was  painful  to  see  the  wild  watch  beside  you  constantly  till  the  light 
eyes  striving  to  pierce  the  black  wall  that  comes  back.    Sleep,  dear  Margaret." 
had  suddenly  barred  the  light  from  them.       Moaning  and  sobbing  still,  Margaret  at 

* '  Sister,  give  me  water.  This  may  be  length  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep,  under 
only  a  passing  cloud.  If  I  bathe  them  the  influence  of  the  sedative,  and  soothed 
they  may  recover."  But  even  bathing  at  every  restless  movement  by  the  gentle 
them  in  the  miraculous  waters  of  the  touch  of  the  ministering  angel  who 
Well  of  Betharram,  that  had  restored  the  hovered  untiringly  about  her  bed. 
vision  of  so  many  others,  availed  nothing  To  open  one's  eyes  to  the  blessed  light 
here;  and  as  the  basin  was  pushed  aside  of  day  is  a  glorious  thing  indeed,  and  yet 
at  last,  with  a  movement  of  despair,  again  how  little  thought  we  give  to  this  great 
the  nun  let  fall  the  same  words,  *  *  Try  to  favor,  how  little  we  appreciate  it,  how  per- 
see  with  the  eyes  of  your  heart,  Margaret,  sistently  we  go  on  accepting  it  as  a  mat- 
until  the  Lord,  in  His  own  good  time,  ter  of  course  all  through  life  without  ever 
shall  give  you  back  your  sight. "  taking  the  trouble  to  return  special  thanks 

But  Margaret  only  moaned  and  for  so  signal  a  grace.  Yet  think  of  it ; 
moaned,  swinging  herself  backwards  and  think  of  it  !  Contrast  it  with  the  awak- 
forwards,  and  reaching  out  her  hands,  as  ening  of  Margaret  Moore  !  who  awoke 
if  to  seize  something,  to  cling  to  some-  to  darkness,  to  unknown  terrors,  to  utter 
thing,  to  steady  herself  with  a  hold  upon  helplessness 

something  real.  It  was  the  natural  "  Darkness !"  she  cried,  "Dark- 
movement  of  all-helpless  creatures.  ness  !     still  darkness  !      O,   give  me 

Half  by  force,  half  by  coaxing,  Sister  light  !  Give  me  back  my  eyes.  Take 
Noella  was  at  length  enabled  to  lead  her  all,  take  all  else,  only  leave  me  sight  !  " 
to  the  adjoining  bed-chamber.  There  And  this  was  her  ceaseless  cry  for  long 
she  sank  upon  a  couch,  and  gave  way  to  hours,  ceaseless  and  unavailing, 
sobs  and  grief  that  could  not  be  con-  "Dear  Margaret,"  once  again  urged  the 
trolled.  tired  nun,  *  'will  you  not  speak  to  Him  who 

It  was  not  long  before  a  heavy  step  alone  can  give  you  what  you  ask  ?  May 
sounded  on  the  stairs,  and  came  along  the  I  bring  one  of  the  good  Fathers  to  see 
hall.  The  doctor,  for  whom  Blandine  you  ?  His  prayers,  his  blessing,  may 
had  been  despatched,  knocked  at  the  door,  avail  you  at  this  crisis  ?  ' ' 
His  first  efforts  were  directed  to  calm-  Neither  assent  nor  refusal,  only  the 
ing  and  soothing  the  violent  agitation  heart-breaking  moans  and  sobs.  So,  at 
which  made  an  examination,  especially  the  dawn  of  day,  Sister  Noella  quietly 
by  lamplight,  impossible.  He  assured  despatched  her  faithful  little  Blandine  to 
his  patient  that  the  only  means  that  summon  one  whose  prayers  had,  under 
could  avail  were  rest  and  sleep,  until  God,  brought  about  many  a  transforma- 
daylight  should  enable  him  to  examine  tion  of  heart,  wrought  many  a  miracle, 
critically  the  afflicted  orbs.  But  he  pro-  saved  many  a  soul  from  the  jaws  of 
mised  to  return  early  next  morning.    It  death. 
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But,  though  the  prayers  of  Father  St.  with  the  triple  force  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Etienne  drew  tears  from  every  one  of  the  Love,  she  battled  in  prayer  for  the  tor- 
little  group  gathered  around  him  by  that  tured  spirit,  while  her  tears  fell  like  rain 
bed,  neither  prayers  nor  blessings  con-  upon  the  bed. 

soled  Margaret  since  they  failed  to  give  When  the  sun's  bright  rays  began  to 

her  back  her  sight.  flood  the  room,  the  contrast  was  indeed 

The  priest  of  God  passed  sadly  from  heart-rending.     Darkness  on  that  up- 

the   apartment.     "  She  has   poisoned  turned  face  so  fair  in  feature,  darkness 

herself,"  he  said  sadly  as  he  turned  at  the  within  that  soul,  whose  earthly  windows 

outer  door  to  Sister  Noella  who  had  fol-  gazed  and  gazed,  and  seeing  nothing 

lowed  him.    The  remark  was  not  meant  without,  would  not  look  within, 

for  her,  but  she  caught  it.     "  Poisoned  Coaxingly,  caressingly  as  to  a  little 

herself,  Father  ?  child  talked  the  Sister,  as  she  arranged  a 

"Yes,  poisoned  her  mind,  and  read  tray  beside  the  bed,  and  with  her  own 
herself  blind  for  such  vile  rubbish ' ' — he  hands  prepared  the  simple  morning  re- 
indicated  by  a  gesture  the  book  lying  past,  "  For  my  sake,  dear  Margaret,  for 
open  on  the  table.  my  sake.   I  feel  all  your  pain,  dear.  For 

Sister  Noella  glanced  at  the  title  and  my  sake  try  to  eat.    It  is  your  Sister 

recoiled — "To  give  her  eyes  for  that!  Christmas  who  offers.    You  must  not  re- 

for  words  of  his  !"    "  To  give  her  soul !"  fuse  her.    Very  soon  I  must  leave  you 

said  Father  St.  Etienne,  "to  judge  by  the  for,  a  few  hours.    Do  not  let  me  go  with 

evidences  around,  that  is  what  she  has  needless  pain   in   my   heart.    Try  to 

done."  His  glance  was  running  along  the  strengthen  yourself,  my  dear,  that  you 

laden  book  shelves.    What  he  read  there  may  the  better  bear  what  God  shall  send, 

made  him  shudder  and  once  more  the  It  may  be  the  joy  of  sight.    It  may  be 

sorrowful  exclamation,  "  to  give  her  soul  the  cross  of  darkness,  but  try  to  be  strong 

for  this,"  was  forced  from  his  lips.  for  His  sake,  and  He  will  sustain  you." 

"God  is  good,"  said  the  tender  Always  pleading  for  her  Master  thus,  Sis- 
hearted  nun.  "  Pray  that  the  blow  may  ter  Noella  had  been  almost  invincible  in 
have  been  given  in  time."  gaining  those  souls  who  fell  into  her  care. 

"  Pray,"  said  the  priest,  "  the  danger  No  one  could  resist  the  force  of  the  love 

is  great.  Such  poison,"  he  glanced  once  of  God  that  spoke  through  her  lips  from 

again  at  the  books,  "is  almost  always  the  well-spring  of  her  pure  heart, 

deadly. 1 '  When  the  room  was  in  order,  the  cur- 

Though  the  long  night  had  ended,  tains  and  hangings  so  carefully  adjusted 

Sister  Noella,  patient  and  tender,  still  that  no  glare  might  fall  upon  the  pale 

hovered  around  the  bed,  whereon  tossed  upturned  face  ;  when  the  keys  of  the 

in  feverish  slumber,  or  wild  fits  of  des-  dangerous  book-cases  had  been  carefully 

pair,  the  unhappy  woman.    O  what  a  hidden,  after   covering  their  glittering 

struggle  did   she   there  behold  !    Ten  golden  titles  with  newspapers  and  towels, 

thousand  demons  might  have  been  bat-  Sister  Noella  withdrew.    Her  last  words 

tling  within  that  breast  urging  to  despair,  accompanied  by  a  caress  and  a  kiss  upon 

No  word  of  prayer,  no  sign  of  submis-  the  brow,  were  :  "  Remember  you  are 

sion  or  resignation.    Wild  revolt,  noth-  not  alone,  dear   Margaret.    Some  of 

ing  more.  ours  together  with  your  guardian  angel 

"  Not  this  /    O  not  this  /"  was  still  I  hope,  will  be  constantly  near  you.  For 

the  harrowing  cry.    And  still  the  faithful  the  present  I  leave  you  Blandine,  your 

watcher  clasped  her  crucifix,  knelt,  arose,  little  favorite.    She  is  in  the  next  room, 

knelt  again,  her  face  the  incarnation  of  ready  to  enter  at  any  moment  you  may 

angelic  pity,  of  faith  that  could  not  des-  desire." 

pair,  of  hope  that  could  not  die.   Armed  A  movement  of  the  hands,  a  slight  in- 
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clination  of  the  head,  indicated  the  reply 
that  Margaret  could  not  or  would  not 
utter.  Her  lips  quivered  and  twitched. 
She  seemed  on  the  verge  of  giving  way 
to  another  storm  of  angry  revolt,  when 
the  Sister  bending  over  her  once  more 
whispered  kindly  yet  firmly  :  "  Margaret, 
my  friend  and  sister,  I  ask  and  expect, 
that  for  the  child's  sake  you  will  com- 
mand yourself  till  my  return.  Try  not 
to  think  of  your  affliction,  which  may  be 
of  short  duration,  but  of  the  use  you  can 
make  of  it,  even  at  this  hour.  Remem- 
ber the  little  one  is  gentle  and  timid,  re- 
member how  tenderly  she  loves  you,  try 
not  to  alarm  her.  Try  to  be  calm  for 
her  sake  as  well  as  for  your  own.  Prom- 
ise me  this,  dear  Margaret,  before  I  go, 
that  I  may  have  more  courage  for  my 
work." 

A  nod  of  assent.  The  hands  clasped 
each  other  more  tightly,  blood  oozed 
from  the  lips  that  were  held  closed  by 
force.  Another  embrace,  and  Sister 
Noella  was  obliged  to  leave  the  sick 
woman  thus.  A  word,  in  passing,  to  the 
little  girl  patiently  telling  her  beads,  while 
waiting  to  be  summoned,  and  silence  fell 
upon  the  apartment.  No  sound  broke 
the  intense  stillness.  Under  the  long 
low  windows  the  Gave  of  Betharram 
flowed  softly,  making  an  exquisite  picture 
as  it  wound  in  and  out  between  its  ver- 
dant banks.  Praying  pilgrims  and  en- 
raptured tourists  might  be  seen  at  all 
hours  gazing  from  its  ivy  covered  bridge 
upon  the  matchless  landscape.  Up  the 
beautiful  Calvary,  climbed,  early  and  late 
other  pilgrims,  and  other  tourists  in 
never  ending  defile,  some  under  the 
spell  of  the  terrestrial  beauty,  others  in- 
tent upon  their  prayers.  Looking  down 
upon  the  winding  river,  the  verdant 
shore,  the  many  chapels  embowered  in 
flowery  vines,  on  the  ancient  stone  para- 
pet moss  grown  and  ivy  covered,  on  the 
wild  flowers  in  every  cleft  and  crevice 
of  the  old  wall,  on  the  graceful  fountain 
of  St.  Roch,  by  which  both  pilgrim  and 
tourist  stopped  to  drink  and  admire  the 
figure  of  the  well-beloved  patron  of  the 


Pyrenees,  and  his  faithful  hound,  on  the 
facade  rich  in  old  statues  of  the  ancient 
chapel  of  the  Religious  of  Betharram: 
"The  Priests  of  the  Sacred  Heart,' '  as 
they  are  called;  it  is  passably  easy  for 
simple  tourists  to  forget,  in  the  face  of  so 
much  beauty,  that  the  road  they  are  on  is 
"A  Way  of  the  Cross,"  and  that  they 
are  ascending  it  without  much,  if  any, 
thought  of  Him  who  bore  the  Cross  for 
them,  upon  His  bleeding  shoulders,  and 
suffered  Himself  to  be  nailed  to  it.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  Calvary  through  or 
amidst  such  entrancing  scenery.  So 
through  life  we  hurry  on,  missing  many 
a  Way  of  the  Cross,  losing  its  lesson  and 
the  rich  reward,  the  indulgence  that  our 
dear  Mother,  the  Church,  gives  her  chil- 
dren for  performing  the  sanctified  act  of 
walking  in  the  Saviour's  footsteps,  and 
meditating  upon  His  pain. 

A  few,  perhaps  more  than  a  few,  care 
nothing  for  the  landscape,  and  see  noth- 
ing but  the  dread  way  from  Gethsemane 
to  Golgotha.  Looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left,  they  climb  up  and  up. 
They,  too,  ascend  on  their  knees  the 
Scala  Santa,  and  on  each  step  imprint  a 
fervent  kiss  with  a  more  fervent  prayer  or 
act  of  humility  or  penance.  The  cold 
grey  stone  alone  knows  what  they  breathe 
into  its  breast,  to  be  borne  heavenward. 

But  if  they  had  not  been  so  self-ab- 
sorbed, they  might  have  helped  a  lame 
brother,  a  blind  sister,  to  complete  their 
Way  of  the  Cross,  which,  not  being  able 
to  do  unaided,  they,  the  blind  and  lame, 
turned  their  thoughts  and  their  eyes  to 
the  earth  so  fair,  and  its  enticing  attrac- 
tions, and  went  down  hill  again  to  feast 
at  one  of  the  little  restaurants  fac- 
ing the  church  and  the  Calvary. 
' <  Self"  is  a  dreadful  word.  "  I  "  a 
hatetul  pronoun,  for,  will  you  believe  it, 
dear  Christian  brother,  some  of  those 
climbers  were  making  the  Way  of  the 
Cross  for  solely  selfish  ends,  and  the  tears 
and  the  kisses  that  will  never  melt  stone, 
were  more  for  gain  than  love,  more  for 
the  selfish  /  than  the  suffering  He  or  she. 
How  do  you  know  this,  carper  that  you 
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are,  at  things  that  look  so  good  and  true !  upon  the  paintings,  the  statues,  the 
Simply  because  you  told  me  so,  Mr.  or  great  Christ  of  Betharram  bowed  be- 
Mrs.  /,  when  you  boasted  of  having  neath  the  heavy  weight  of  that  tremen- 
'*  made  the  stations*'  for  such  and  such  dous  cross.  And  her  soul  was  stirred 
a  vulgar  temporal  favor.  Innocent  by  the  glorious  anthems  that  reached  her 
enough  that  temporal  favor  !  you  cry.  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  her  villa  win- 
Hut  why  ask  a  temporal  favor  on  the  Hill  dows.  She  had  ever  carefully  avoided 
of  Cavalry  ?  Are  there  not  eternal  taking  any  part  in  the  pageants  and  cere- 
favors  to  be  obtained  there  ?  monies,  and  shut  herself  away  from  all 
And  the  rebellious  woman  in  the  villa  but  the  simple  country  folk  and  the  poor 
below  there  with  her  sightless  eyes,  seeing  pilgrims,  but  she  loved  the  sacred  music 
nothing  when  they  might  see  the  eternal  that  mingled  so  sweetly  with  the  murmur 
things  laid  up  in  store  for  those  who  love  of  the  Gave. 

and  follow  the  Lamb  in  making  the  Way  Who  is  this  Margaret  Moore,  and  how 
of  the  Cross  without  heeding  it.  For  came  she  here,  to  pitch  her  solitary  tent ; 
long  years  she  has  been  listening  to  the  unworshipping  where  all  is  worship  ; 
murmur  of  the  Pyrenean  torrent ;  has  without  faith,  where  everything  speaks  of 
been  feasting  her  brilliant  eyes  upon  the  the  active  service  and  public  worship  of 
entrancing  scenery,    the    church,    the  the  Living  God  ? 

fourteen  or  more  chapels,  the  fountain,  The  priest  who  prayed  for  her  but  now, 
the  ivy-covered  bridge,  on  the  glory  of  asked  this  question  of  Sister  Noella  as  she 
the  sunrise  and  the  splendor  of  the  sunset,  passed  him  on  her  way  to  the  convent. 
Nay,  more.  She  has  seen  many  a  pil-  He  had  only  lately  come  to  Betharram 
grim  come  here  blind,  and  go  away  see-  from  Jerusalem,  the  Eastern  house  of  the 
ing.  She  has  heard  the  joyful  magnifi-  priests  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Betharram, 
cat  of  thanksgiving  swell  out  in  thrilling  and  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  place  as 
tones  from  a  thousand,  yes,  many  thou-  yet. 

sand  voices,  for  supernatural  favors  here  All  the  good  Sister  could  tell  him  was 
bestowed.  And  seeing  and  not  seeing,  that  the  English  villa  had  been  built  or 
hearing  and  not  hearing,  has  gone  on  bought  by  an  Englishwoman  for  the 
her  way,  giving  them  no  root  in  her  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  pleasure  of 
mind,  because  they  did  not  speak  to  her  witnessing  the  movement  of  panoramas, 
of — herself.  She,  Margaret  Moore,  was  or  pilgrimages,  forever  to  be  witnessed 
not  in  any  vital  way  concerned  in  the  along  the  river  banks,  across  the  famous 
cure  of  that  cripple,  nor  in  the  eyes  of  bridge  moving  in  and  out  of  the  ancient 
that  blind  man  or  woman,  so  her  spirit  church  and  up  and  down  the  Calvary, 
was  double-locked  with  the  iron  key  of  To  her  they  were  a  pageant  that  had  no 
selfishness,  to  the  marvels  of  grace  spiritual  meaning.  She  had  no  religion, 
wrought  in  her  fellow- beings.  They  she  declared,  but  the  religion  (?)  to  love 
only  touched  the  outer  walls  of  her  what  pleased  her,  and  avoid  what  gave 
senses,  as  it  were.  The  mind  itself  was  her  pain.  In  one  word,  the  religion  of 
entrenched  within  its  citadel — perhaps  self. 

she  did  not  often  enter  into  that  citadel  And  acting  on  this  principle,  she  filled 
herself.    We  shall  see.  her  cottage  with  what  amused  her.  The 

And  yet  Margaret  sometimes  entered  froth  of  learning,  the  sparkle  of  wit,  the 
the  ancient  church,  even  knelt  some-  thrilling  romance  that  held  her  senses  in 
times  therein.  But  mechanically,  or  thrall,  the  trifles  that  amused  without  fa- 
because  others  did  so,  perhaps  through  tiguing.  All  the  best  known  ot  the  vile 
sheer  force  of  a  long-forgotten  habit,  writers  of  all  ages  found  a  place  on  her 
She  admired  the  sanctuary — who  did  not?  bookshelves — they  who  have  been  just- 
She  gazed  with   admiration   unfeigned   ly  named  by  one  who  knew  how  to  name 
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them,  "the  wild  beasts  of  literature."  and  loose  clasps,  who  would  have  built 
But  the  lady  was  growing  lonesome  in  the  hotels  and  villas;  who  would  keep 
her  villa,  as  age  crept  on.  She  went  flowing  the  golden  stream  that  feeds  the 
away  for  a  little  while  and  returned  with  fine  new  enterprises  that  never  would 
a  companion,  a  youngs  proud  looking,  have  been  dreamt  of  without  these  same 
silent  lady,  who  soon  took  all  the  active  foreigners  ?  But  this  is  too  well  known 
duties  of  the  house  into  her  own  hands,  to  require  explanation  here.  As  for 
who  assumed  charge  of  everything,  who  Madame  Margaret,  she  found  it  easier  to 
never  went  out  alone,  or  unveiled,  or  for  yield  to  their  importunities  than  to  com- 
her  own  pleasure.  Inseparable  compan-  bat  them.  The  former  cost  money,  the 
ions  henceforth,  were  the  two  ladies,  latter  cost  time,  patience, and  self-respect. 
The  elder  lady  called  her  companion  Had  she  been  alone  it  would  have  been 
Madame  Marguerite.  To  this  the  world  comparatively  easy  to  resist  this  tyranny, 
added  the  elder  lady's  own  name.  She  but  for  the  sake  of  Madame  Moore  she 
became  "  Madame  Marguerite,"  or  yielded  to  importunities,  often  against 
"Madame  Moore,  the  younger,"  to  her  better  judgment, 
everyone.  Years  rolled  on  harmoniously  enough 
The  chief  occupation  of  Madame  Mar-  within  the  villa.  Madame  Moore  was 
guerite  was  to  read  to  the  old  lady,  whose  amused,  well  cared  for,  spared  all  trou- 
appetite  for  fiction  rather  increased  than  ble.  To  the  very  last,  intensely  absorbed 
diminished  with  age.  She  would  have  in  the  fate  of  heroes  and  heroines  of  ro- 
been  well  content  to  rest  at  this  work  of  mance,  or  soothed  by  sweet  music,  she 
reading,  or  the  equally  pleasant  occupa-  fancied  herself  supremely  fortunate.  It 
tion  of  musician,  instrumental  and  vocal,  was  her  oft-expressed  wish  to  sink  thus 
which  Madame  Moore  found  great  pleas-  into  the  sleep  of  perpetual  oblivion.  She 
ure  in.  But  the  household  duties  forced  had  her  wish.  Madame  Marguerite  sang 
her  to  break  in  upon  them  continually,  her  to  sleep  one  night,  saw  her  comfort- 
She  had  to  give  orders,  direct  servants,  and  ably  resting  on  her  bed,  with  the  face  of 
deal  with  the  farmer-folk,  who  forced  her  to  one  at  peace  with  herself  and  all  the 
take  an  interest  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  world.  And  the  expression  was  the 
as  well  as  in  their  children,  which  made  truth  absolutely,  she  was  at  peace  with 
her  see  more  of  the  world  than  she  herself  and  the  world.  Next  morning 
cared  for.  The  Pyrenean  peasantry,  in  when  Madame  Margaret  looked  upon  it, 
that  immediate  neighborhood,  at  least,  it  was  changed.  There  was  no  trace  of 
will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  slighted  struggle  or  suffering,  only  a  look  ot  sud- 
or ignored.  Why  do  foreigners  come  den  surprise,  mingled  with  terror,  as  if 
amongst  them  if  not  ready  and  willing  to  she  had  suddenly  been  aroused  from  slum- 
be  useful  ?  And  this  they  expect  as  ber  to  hear  appalling  news.  She  seemed 
their  just  due,  for  according  to  their  to  be  listening  to  it.  The  longer  Ma- 
logic,  the  shrines  are  theirs,  the  appari-  dame  Margaret  gazed  upon  the  dead 
tions  were  for  them,  heaven's  favors,  face,  the  more  plainly  she  seemed  to  see 
poured  upon  them.  And  those  who  that  the  spirit  had  suddenly  been  called 
should  come  to  profit  by  them,  must  be  to  face  something  startling,  tremendous, 
prepared  to  pay  for  the  privilege.  And  But  she  had  expected  this  sudden  end, 
the  more  and  the  better  the  pay,  the  and  after  the  first  long  look  she  put  away 
less  do  they  feel  called  upon  to  like  or  the  sight  as  too  painful.  She  had  not 
love  the  foreign  intruder.  A  sort  of  exactly  loved  her  companion,  but 
very  unreasonable  envy  or  jealousy  pre-  she  had  been  faithful  to  her,  even  in  the 
vails  hereabouts  against  all  strangers,  veriest  trifles.  She  would  be  faithful 
They  made  the  country  what  it  is,  for,  still.  The  dead  woman  had  not  given 
without  foreigners  with  well-filled  purses  her  cause  for  anything  beyond  gratitude, 
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perhaps  not  even  for  that,  if  we  measure 
the  value  of  the  material  good  bestowed 
by  her,  with  the  spiritual  good  sacrificed 
or  undermined  little  by  little  by  what 
Father  St.  Etienne  had  called  "  the 
deadly  poison  of  bad  books."  How 
could  a  heart  that  had  never  throbbed 
or  thrilled  intensely,  save  at  the  recital 
of  some  deed  of  wrong  or  shame,  the 
story  of  some  crime  against  God's  laws, 
and  their  inevitable  consequences,  have 
called  forth  love?  No,  Margaret  did  not 
love  Madame  Moore,  but  she  had 
absorbed  the  poison,  and  it  deadened 
in  her  the  desire  for  anything  wholesome. 
So  she  did  not  blame  or  condemn  the 
dead  woman  when  all  was  over  and  she 
found  herself  alone.  On  the  contrary, 
she  learned  very  speedily,  that  gratitude 
was  not  enough — that  it  was  almost  an 
injustice,  since  it  fell  short  ot  personal 
liking  or  affection  for  the  dead  friend 
whose  friendship  went  beyond  the  grave. 
She  called  herself  ungrateful,  unfeeling, 
and  became  more  tenacious  of  approving 
Madame  Moore's  manner  of  life,  when 
she  learned  that  she  had  left  her  sole  owner 
of  the  villa  and  its  contents.  Her  heart 
became  very  tender  towards  her  dead 
companion,  who  had  made  it  possible  for 
her  to  keep  to  her  present  manner  of 
life.  Although  there  was  hardly  any 
ready  money,  she  felt  herself  rich,  and 
with  great  determination  set  about  regu- 
lating her  life  according  to  her  means. 
She  began  at  once  to  practise  austerities 
that  would  have  gained  heaven  for  her, 
had  they  been  practised  for  heaven's 
sake.  But  the  object  of  them  being  to 
keep  away  from  the  world,  to  eke  out 
the  ready  money  to  the  very  last,  that  she 
might  avoid  facing  it,  she  gained  only 
what  she  coveted  :  seclusion,  quiet. 

She  realized  she  could  not  always  sub- 
sist on  fiction,  on  flights  of  wit  and  fancy, 
however  thrilling  in  their  denouement, 
and  would  ask  herself  at  such  times  what 
she  should  do  when  ready  money  failed. 
Many  a  hermit  has  sustained  life  for  long 
years  on  bread  and  water,  and  she  had 
become  something  of  a  hermit :  her 


hermitage  the  villa,  her  cell,  her  own  cold 
heart.  *  She  became  more  austere  in 
manner,  harder  in  thought  and  word, 
though  still  soft  and .  pitiful  in  sudden 
action,  when  her  suppressed  natural  self 
betrayed  her,  as  it  did  on  an  occasion 
we  must  here  note. 

An  epidemic  broke  out  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Betharram.  There  were 
homeless  orphans  in  the  hamlets  far  and 
near.  When  the  Grey  Nuns,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Grignande  Montfort,Z^  Filles  de 
la  Sagesse  as  they  are  well  called,  knock- 
ed at  her  door,  she  was  tempted  to  close 
it  suddenly  and  without  parley.  But  one 
face,  it  was  the  face  of  Sister  Christmas, 
as  Margaret  afterwards  called  her,  ap- 
pealed to  the  crushed  heart,  and  she  lis- 
tened to  the  nun's  plain  tale. 

"  I  have  no  money,"  she  said  in  reply. 
"  But  there  is  the  lower  story  of  this 
house,  five  or  six  big  rooms,  an  empty 
stable,  a  cow-house,  a  kitchen-garden  full 
of  weeds.  They  are  useless  to  me.  Make 
use  of  them,  but  never  let  me  see  or  hear 
anything  of  your  orphans,  or — "  and  she 
was  about  to  add,  "  of  you,"  but  recol- 
lected herself.  Sister  Noella's  glad  face, 
her  Christmas  wishes,  for  it  was  Christ  - 
mastide,  made  her  close  her  door  with  a 
feeling  new  and  strange. 

Her  offer  was  speedily  accepted,  but 
not  before  another  interview  with  the 
Superior,  Sister  Noella,  who  came  to  re- 
turn thanks  once  more,  and  to  ask  how 
long  they  might  occupy  the  cottage. 

"That  will  depend  upon  yourself," 
was  Madame  Margaret's  blunt  answer. 
"  If  I  am  not  disturbed,  you  will  not  be. 
Ail  I  ask  is  to  be  let  alone." 

Her  wishes  were  so  well  respected  that 
she  hardly  knew,  for  a  very  long  time, 
who  or  what  sort  of  guests  filled  her 
house.  She  caught  occasional  glimpses 
of  nun's  bonnets,  and  saw  childish  fig- 
ures passing  beneath  her  windows.  But 
no  noise  reached  her  ears,  and  her  rev- 
eries and  readings  were  not  disturbed. 

But  now  Madame  Margaret's  funds 
are  running  low  indeed.  Since  the  death 
of  Madame  Moore  she  has  kept  only  one 
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servant.  It  was  hard  to  perform  the 
rough  duties  of  housework,  still,  when 
she  could  no  longer  feed  this  one,  she 
let  her  go,  and  only  retained  her  services 
as  femme  de  manage,  for  a  few  hours 
each  day.  But  that  too  came  to  an  end. 
When  there  was  no  longer  any  mtnage, 
nothing  to  cook,  nothing  to  provide  but 
the  loaf  and  milk  that  could  be  left  at  the 
door,  Margaret  bade  the  mtnagtre  good- 
bye and  closed  her  door.  She  thought 
she  was  hiding  her  poverty  from  every 
one  when  she  did  this.  But  her  neigh- 
bors, the  market  people,  that  is,  were 
keenly  observant.  They  felt  themselves 
defrauded  when  no  orders  were  sent 
from  the  villa.  Margaret  would  not  look 
the  fact  in  the  face  that  she  was  slowly 
starving  to  death.  She  could  not,  would 
not  go  out  into  the  world,  meet  strangers, 
talk  to  them,  be  questioned  by  them. 

She  resolved  at  length,  when  abso- 
lutely no  other  resource  remained,  to  go 
to  Tarbes  or  Pau  and  invite  a  dealer  to 
come  and  take  the  furniture  and  pictures 
at  his  own  valuation.  Before  she  could 
carry  out  this  resolve  she  fell  sick,  and 
had  to  take  to  her  bed. 

Fortunately  for  her,  it  happened  that 
Sister  Noella,  who  by  the  way,  knew 
more  than  Margaret  guessed  or  would 
be  pleased  at,  needed  to  speak  with  her 
on  very  serious  business.  For  this  pur- 
pose she  took  a  great  resolve.  Nothing 
less  than  to  call,  uninvited.  The  bell, 
she  knew,  had  long  been  muffled,  since 
there  was  no  servant  to  answer  its  sum- 
mons, and  the  lady  of  the  villa  could  not 
do  so  in  person. 

One  bright  morning  the  good  Sister 
tapped  softly  at  the  great  door.  No  re- 
ply. She  lifted  the  heavy  handle  and 
walked  in.  Another  knock  at  the  inner 
door.  No  response.  So  without  hesi- 
tation, but  not  without  being  prepared 
for  a  rebuff,  the  Sister  entered.  Silence 
only.  No  one  visible.  So  there  was  no 
help  for  it  but  to  try  the  bed-room  door. 
To  a  very  soft  tap  a  low  "  Who's  there?' ' 
showed  the  place  not  deserted. 

"  Only  Sister  Noella,  to  wish  Madame 


Margaret  a  happy  Christmas."  No  re- 
ply. No  invitation  to  enter.  Sister 
Noella  entered  unbidden.  Under  her 
ample  grey  cloak  she  carried  a  basket, 
which  she  drew  forth  as  she  approached 
the  bed — whereon,  fully  dressed,  lay  a 
very  white- faced  woman. 

4<  Dear  Dame  Margaret,  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  find  you  an  invalid,  but  before  I 
ask  why  you  did  not  send  for  me  whom 
you  have  placed  under  such  heavy  obli- 
gations, as  you  know,  you  will  allow  me 
to  deliver  my  message.  I  come  from  the 
orphans  (you  see,  therefore,  I  was 
forced  to  intrude  upon  you),  from  the 
poor  little  ones  you  have  so  kindly  and 
generously  sheltered,  and  who  pray  for 
their  benefactress,  as  does  indeed  all  our 
community.  They  send  you  a  Christmas 
greeting  with  this  little  token  of  their 
love.  Surely  you  will  let  me  take  back 
some  message  to  their  tender  hearts,  so 
sore  at  this  season,  for  the  loss  of  par- 
ents and  dear  friends. ' ' 

Margaret's  face  was  a  study  while  the 
Sister  was  speaking.  Flushed  with  imi- 
tation and  confusion  at  first,  for  she  was 
highly  sensitive,  and  could  only  think  for 
a  few  minutes  of  the  shame  of  her  pov- 
erty, then  pale  with  softer  emotion  and 
weakness  induced  by  suffering  and  lack 
of  remedies,  as  well  as  food.  But  it 
changed  a  little,  very  gradually  softened, 
and  ended  by  looking  Sister  Noella 
calmly  in  the  eyes.  To  meet  those  kind 
eyes  was  enough  to  soften  the  hardest 
heart.  The  orphans'  gift  was  a  little 
Child  Jesus  in  His  crib,  which  Sister 
Noella  placed  on  the  table  near  the  bed. 

"  Neither  will  our  benefactress  reject 
the  Sister's  poor  souvenir,  I  am  sure, 
although  it  is  not  the  best  thing  for  you 
at  this  moment,  dear  Dame  Margaret. 
It  will  show  you  that  you  are  remembered 
by  your  debtors."  A  splendid  Christ- 
mas cake,  ornamented  with  holly  and  ivy, 
was  installed  on  the  table  without  further 
ceremony. 

"  Oh,  Sister  Christmas  !"  began  Mar- 
garet. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  do  call  me  Sister  Christ- 
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mas/'  interrupted  the  visitor.  44 1  love 
the  name.*' 

44 1  was  going  to  say,"  said  Margaret, 
not  a  little  confused  at  having  forgotten 
the  Sister's  real  name,  44  that  Christmas 
is  hardly  sufficient  excuse  for  so  much 
expense  and  labor  for  one  who  has  done 
nothing,  who  could  not  indeed  do  any- 
thing for  the  orphans  in  your  charge. ' ' 

44  Not  done  anything!  Why,  dear 
lady,  you  are  our  best,  our  most  generous 
benefactress  !  You  give  us  rent  free  the 
greater  part  of  our  house,  and  yet,  like  all 
beggars,  at  this  happy  season,  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  your  generosity  to  ask  for 
something  more — if  you  can  possibly  have 
the  charity  to  hear  the  request.  It  is  that 
you  would  allow  us  to  cultivate  the  garden, 
to  raise  a  few  vegetables,  to  keep  a  cow  in 
that  fine  unemployed  house.  And  you 
are  not  to  think  that  we  would  or  could  ex- 
pect to  receive  this  favor  like  the  other 
con  amort,  after  all  your  generosity.  Oh, 
no  !  such  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  daughters 
of  Blessed  Grignan  de  Montfort.  But 
you  will  name  a  rent,  something,  what- 
ever you  decide  we  will  meet.  But,  I 
forget,  you  are  not  well  to-day.  Come, 
you  shall  yield  me  a  personal  favor  before 
we  say  another  word.  I  will  ask  it  in  a 
short  space  of  time." 

Without  further  ceremony  of  words, 
the  Sister  vanished.  Hardly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  had  elapsed  when  she  reap- 
peared. Placing  a  finger  to  her  lips,  and 
shaking  her  head  menacingly,  she  drew  a 
little  table  near  the  bed,  and  uncovered  a 
tray  that  she  had  brought  with  her. 
44  Now,  this  is  the  favor  that  I  shall  ask 
and  insist  upon  receiving.  You  shall  let 
me  be  your  nurse.  You  have  already 
called  me  Sister  Christmas,  and  so  I  shall 
play  the  role  of  fairy-godmother.  You 
are  to  take  this  tea  and  toast  without 
delay. ' ' 

In  this  manner  was  the  ice  broken, 
and  Dame  Margaret  had  to  suffer  herself 
to  be  petted  and  cared  for  till  she  was 
well,  and  could  go  about  her  apart- 
ments once  more.  When  this  was  ac- 
complished, of  her  own  accord  she  re- 


ferred to  the  topic  of  the  garden  and 
stables.  Not  willingly  would  she  consent 
to  take  any  remuneration  for  their  use, 
till  by  delicate  tact  and  skill  Sister  Noella 
brought  her  to  consent  to  receive  at  least 
as  partial  equivalent  supplies  for  her 
table  and  the  services  of  a  housekeeper. 
This  would  secure  the  community  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  civil  authorities  who 
had  the  legal  right  (?)  to  claim  a  per- 
centage of  every  free  gift.  Thus  the 
modest  provisions  furnished  for  her  table 
and  the  services  of  the  young  girls  being 
bred  to  labor,  would  not  be  missed  by 
them;  would,  in  fact,  cost  them  no  out- 
lay at  all,  while  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings would  be  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue  to  them. 

4  4 You  will  still  be  our  generous  bene- 
factress, "said  Sister  Noella, 4  4for  we  can- 
not consider  what  we  give  in  this  way 
anything  like  an  equivalent  even  for  the 
rent  of  one  building.  The  municipal 
authorities  are  only  prevented  from  tax- 
ing us  by  the  assurance  that  we  do  pay 
something,  and  that  the  property  is  only 
a  temporary  loan. '  * 

Margaret  would  have  preferred  to  con- 
sider herself  a  tenant  of  the  Sisters  for 
life,  it  irked  her  to  receive  anything  from 
them,  but  Sister  Noella  would  not  hear 
of  such  a  thing.  44  You  must  remain 
mistress  of  the  place,"  she  insisted,  4*it 
is  safer  for  us,  and  is  every  way  better 
for  you.  Now  that  you  are  relieved  of 
household  responsibilities  you  will  be  able 
to  think  of  your  health. ' '  She  would  fain 
have  added,  <4and  of  your  soul,"  but 
though  she  does  not  say  so,  she  takes 
great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  that  soul. 

Life  was  easy  for  Margaret  after  this. 
In  her  own  mind  she  was  resolved,  and 
did  indeed  actually  draw  up  the  neces- 
sary papers  that  made  over  the  villa,  its 
contents  and  grounds,  to  Sister  Noella 
and  her  community  forever. 

Life  became  too  easy  for  her.  It  did 
not  force  her  into  contact  with  her  kind. 
She  withdrew  more  and  more  into  soli- 
tude, living  between  the  leaves  of  her 
books,  neglecting  herself,  her  wardrobe. 
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«ven    her    health,  while  poring   over  taste  for  anything  but  the  poison  that 
them.    Giving,  as  the  priest  had  said,    was  destroying  her. 
"not  only   her  eyes,   but   her  soul."       Thus  much  of  Margaret  up  to  the 
Like  the  confirmed  inebriate,  she  had  no   time  our  story  opens. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


ARLY   in     October,    one    bright  hoods, and  building  them  in  more  fashion- 


sunshiny    day,   we  crossed  the  able  styles.    Oh,  the  glorious  beauty  of 


channel    to    Dieppe  ;   the   sea  pure  architecture,  undimmed  by  age,  and 

was  as   smooth   as   a   mirror   and   as  all  the  more  devotional  on  account  of  its 

we  neared  "the  pleasant  land  of  France"  antiquity!    What  scenes  come  thronging 

and  saw  the  great  crucifix  that  crowns  on  the  mental  vision  while  musing  under 

the  heights  stretching  out  wide  arms  of  those  vast  arches;  the  heroic  deeds  of 

welcome,  we  felt  that  France  is  still  a  the  great  Rollo  and  his  descendants,  the 

Christian,  nay,  a  religious  land.  We  went  romantic  story  of  Duke  Robert,  and  the 

at  once  to  Rouen  and  remained  a  few  sad  ending  of  his  rash  career  ;  the  mur- 

days  in  this  delightful  old  town.    Miss  der  of  young  Arther  Plantagenet  and  the 

Kavanagh's  charming  tales  had  made  us  many  crimes  of  the  wicked  John  !  While 

long  to  see  Normandy   and  go   over  loitering  along  the  busy  quays  and  look- 

the   pleasant  scenes   once  more  with  ing  at  the  picturesque  sailors  and  fisher- 

"  Dora  "  and  the  "  Two  Lillies."    The  men,  we  thought  of  the  gay  young  party 

churches  in  Rouen  are  splendid  and  that  left  the  shores  of  Normandy  in  the 

numerous;  that  of  St.  Ouen  is  said  by  Blanche  Nef  (A.  D.  11 20).  With  light 

Ruskin  to  be  the  most  perfect  specimen  hearts  and  with  laugh  and   song  they 

in  existence  of  pure  Gothic.   On  our  first  cleft  the  moonlit  waters,  impelled  by  the 

Sunday  we  attended  High  Mass  at  the  strong  arms  of  fifty  stout  rowers.  Many 

cathedral,  and  were  deeply  impressed  by  were  the  childish  tears  I  shed  over  that 

its  magnificence  and  the  grandeur  of  the  sad  tale  ;  the   generous  young  prince 

ceremonial.    The  chanting  of  the  Can-  losing  his  life  in  the  attempt  to  save  his 

ons  and  their  ermine  robes,  the  blessing  half-sister,  the  sweet  Maude,   and  the 

of  the  bread  {Pain  l>eni)  and  serving  it  woe  of  the  wretched  King  who  never 

to  the  entire  congregation,  were  things  smiled  again.     And  strange  and  inex- 

all  quite  new  to  us.    The  music,  the  ser-  plicable  it  seemed,  that  of  all  the  boat's 

mon,  the  piety  of  the  worshippers,  the  freight  of  the  princely,  the  noble  and  the 

men  especially,  filled  us  with  admiration,  rich,  not  one  should  have  been  saved  but 

After  Mass  we  walked  about  the  curious  only  B£rault,  a  poor  butcher  of  Rouen, 

old  streets  and  squares  and  stood  in  the  — "  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 

market-place  (now  a  sacred  spot)  where  Lord  ?  " 

Jeanne  d'Arc  was  burned.  A  proud,  and  a  fierce,  and  a  cruel 

Rouen  is  full  of  historic  recollections  ;  race  were  the  Norman  kings  of  England, 

fancy  going  to  Mass  in  a  church  built  by  an  but   those  were   rude  times,  and  the 

uncle  of  William  the  Conqueror,  before  the  French  were  more  advanced  in  civiliza- 

Normans  set  toot  in  England.    We  felt  tion  than  any  people  of  the  North.  In 

thankful  that  the  custom  does  not  prevail  remembering  the  faults  of  the  Norman 

there  of  tearing  down  churches  and  mov-  conquerers  we  must  also  remember  that 

ing  them  to  more  fashionable  neighbor-  they  brought  in  their  train,  learned  and 
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holy  men,  who  planted  religion  on  a 
firm  basis  in  England,  and  covered  the 
land  with  churches  and  monasteries. 
And  most  edifying  are  the  accounts  we 
have  of  the  humiliations  and  severe  pen- 
ances to  which  those  mail-clad  warriors 
subjected  themselves. 

"We  find  'neath  this  upper  earth  we 
tread, 

We,  born  of  a  later  day, 
The  spear  and  the  brazen  arrow-head 
Of  an  era  passed  away  : 
And  fancy  peoples  the  ancient  woods 
With  a  fierce,  and  a  taller  race, 
They  launch  rude  boats  on  the  shining 
floods, 

They  join  in  the  sounding  chase  ; 
And  oft  in  the  gloomy  mountain  pass, 
And  by  the  slippery  fords, 
Are  warriors  crouched,  and  amid  the 
grass 

Is  the  gleaming  of  savage  swords. 


Then  come  sweet  scenes,  when  the  fight 
is  o'er, 

From  the  hearth  the  white  smoke  curls, 
And  children  play  by  the  open  doors, 
And  the  starry  eyes  of. girls 
Gleam  bright  thro'  the  Summer  evening 
shade, 

As  the  shadows  come  and  go  ; 
And  thus  the  drama  of  life  was  played 
In  the  ages  long  ago. 
And  now  they  sleep  with  the  grass  and 
flowers 

Of  cycles  above  their  breast, 
Where  never  thought   of  the  passing 
hours 

Shall  trouble  their  dreamless  rest. ' ' 


NOTRE  DAM  F 


While  journeying  from  Rouen  to  Paris, 
the  mind  insensibly  slips  back,  losing  its 
hold  on  the  present.  Where  now  are  the 
heroes  whose  deeds  fill  the  pages  of  his- 
tory?     One   feels  as    though  rudely 
awakened  from  a  dream  when  the  train 
rattled  into  the  Gare  du  Nord,  and  to 
collect  the  threads  of  that  dream  is  an 
impossibility  ;  for  we  are  in  Paris,  and 
very  much  awake,  very  much  in  the 
present.  We  have  to  look  for  our  bag- 
gage which  left  Newhaven  some  days 
before;  we  are  quite  at  the  mercy  of 
the  railway  porters.    They  seize  our 
trunks  when  we  have  at  length  found 
them,  throw  them  on  the  top  of  a  cab, 
into  which  we  meekly  step,  not  daring 
to  make  any  bargain;  we  pay  them 
what  they  demand,  and  are  glad  to  get 
into  the  open  street.    The  cocher  is 
civil  enough,  he  drives  us  to  the  ad- 
dress we  give  him  on  the  Avenue  de 
F  Opera,  and  takes  his  fare  thankfully. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
we  reached  our  hotel,  our  rooms  were 
M  very  high  up,  and  from  the  balcony 
we  had  an  extensive  view  of  Paris, 
and  were  charmed  to  get  our  first 
glimpse  of  the  city  in  the  red  light  of 
S  the  setting  sun.  Next  morning  we 
heard  Mass  at  the  Church  of  the 
Madeleine.     It  was  quite  near  our 

  hotel,  and  every  succeeding  day  while 

we  remained  in  that  quarter,  corn- 
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menced  for  us  in  that  thrice- hallowed 
temple.  Did  not  a  cure*  of  la  Madeleine 
shed  his  blood  for  the  faith  in  our  own 
times?  In  Paris,  notwithstanding  the 
tremendous  force  brought  to  bear  by  the 
prince  of  darkness,  religion  is  always  alive 
and  active.  Its  churches  are  of  every 
date  ;  every  king  of  France  built  one  or 
more  in  his  capital.  That  of  la  Madeleine 
was  commenced  by  Louis  Seize.  At  all 
the  Sunday  Masses  it  is  crowded  to  its  ut- 
most capacity,  not  only  with  women  but 
with  men,  numbers  of  men,  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  kneel  and  pray.  I  may  ob- 
serve here  that  there  is  an  opinion  pre- 
valent among  us  that  the  French  are 
very  bad  Catholics,  and  that  Paris  is  a 
most  wicked  city,  whose  wickedness  stares 
you  in  the  face  at  every  turn.  All  this  is 
erroneous  and  absurd;  the  people  who 
come  back  inveighing  against  the  wicked- 
ness of  Paris,  must  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  go  where  they  knew  it  was  to  be  found, 
and  I  think  that,  without  crossing  the 
ocean,  they  could  have  found  enough  at 
home.  Nothing  arouses  my  indignation 
more  than  the  audacity  of  the  mere 
tourist,  who  stops  at  a  place  for  a  lew 
days,  always  at  a  hotel,  generally  ignorant 


of  the  language,  and  then  writes  his  or 
her  impressions  of  the  institutions, 
domestic  and  otherwise,  of  the  countryv  « 
What  can  they  know  about  it  ?  They 
read  guide  books  (all  gotten  up  by 
Protestants),  they  associate  with  people 
whom  they  meet  in  the  hotels,  as  ignor- 
ant and  as  prejudiced  as  themselves,  and 
in  as  great  a  hurry  to  rush  through,  and 
the  result  is  that  they  believe  all  the  evil, 
and  ignore  all  the  good,  glorifying  them- 
selves for  their  superior  virtue  like  the 
Pharisee  in  the  Gospel.  One  of  the 
common  s  anders  against  the  Parisians  is 
that  they  don't  keep  Sunday,  that  the 
stores  are  open  and  the  work  on  build- 
ings going  on  just  as  on  week  days. 
Those  who  make  that  assertion  never  en- 
ter a  Catholic  church  on  Sundays;  if  they 
did  they  would  see  their  mistake  ;  for,  if 
all  the  shops  were  open,  and  all  the  pub- 
lic works  going  on,  how  could  the 
churches  be  filled  ?  They  forget  that  in 
Paris  there  is  an  immense  population  of 
Jews  ;  their  shops  are  open,  their  work 
goes  on,  while  the  Christians  crowd  the 
churches.  And  not  only  on  Sundays, 
but  on  the  great  feasts  of  the  Church  the 
Parisians  go  to  Mass,  and  keep  the  feasts 
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as  they  keep  Sunday.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly some  indifferent  Catholics. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  in  Paris  as 
anywhere  else.  All  are  not  saints,  but 
there  are  many.  It  is  the  spirit  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  Paradise  of 
Dante,  who  says   (canto  xiii,  v.  126.)  : 

"  Let  not   the  people  be  too  swift  to 
judge, 

As  one  who  reckons  on  the  blades  in 
field, 


napoleon's  tomb. 

Or  ere  the  crop  be  ripe.    For  I  have 
seen 

The  thorn  frown  rudely  all  the  Winter 
long 

And  after  bear  the  rose  upon  its  top  ; 
And  bark,  that  all  the  way  across  the 
sea 

Ran  straight  and  speedy,  perish  at  the 
last, 

K'en  in  the  haven's  mouth.  Seeing 
one  steal, 

Another   bring   his   offering  to  the 
priest, 


Let  not  Dame  Bertha  and  Sir  Martin 
thence 

Into  heaven's  counsels  deem  that  they 
can  pry  : 

For  one  of  these  may  rise,  the  other 
fall." 

Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  two 
knights  and  the  shield  ;  well,  I  saw  Paris 
on  the  white  side.  The  black  side  had  no 
interest  for  me;  I  did  not  see  it.  You 
cannot  live  anywhere  in  Paris  without 
being  near  a  church,  and  the  services 
are  so  numerous,  and  carried  out  so 
beautifully,  with  so  much  reverence, 
and  the  priests  are  such  holy  apostolic 
men,  that  we  felt  ourselves  almost  in 
Paradise. 

Close  by  every  church  is  a  little  store 
for  the  sale  of  religious  articles.  Here 
we  find  La  Semaine  Religieuse,  a 
weekly  publication  which  gives  a  re- 
sume of  the  ceremonies  for  the  ensu- 
ing week,  in  all  the  city  churches,  and 
the  names  of  preachers  and  celebrants. 
We  took  great  comfort  in  it,  as  it  kept 
us  all  the  time  au  courant  with  the 
spiritual  life  of  Paris.  Merely  to 
enumerate  the  churches  and  the  treas- 
ures contained  in  them  would  be  a 
lengthy  task.  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
a  few  of  the  principal  ones.  In  the 
Saitite  Chapelle  is  preserved  the  Crown 
of  Thorns  which  pierced  the  brow  of 
our  Divine  Lord.  The  precious  relic 
was  brought  from  Palestine  by  St. 
Louis,  who  built,  at  an  enormous  cost, 
this  exquisite  chapel  to  receive  it. 
The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  would 
take  volumes  to  describe  its  beauties  and 
hallowed  memories  ;  volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  subject,  and  all  is  not  yet 
told.  In  the  sacristy  we  saw  the  por- 
traits of  the  twenty- four  archbishops  of 
Paris,  from  St.  Landry,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  to  Archbishop 
Affre,  who  was  martyred  in  this  century. 
We  were  permitted  to  press  our  lips  to 
the  blood-stained  vestments  of  the  saint- 
ly archbishop. 

St.  Germain  des  Prts  is  one  of  the 
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oldest  and  most  interesting  churches  in 
Paris.  It  was  originally  the  abbey 
church  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  mon- 
astic establishments,  founded  by  King 
Childebert,  son  of  Clovis,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  St.  Germain,  then  Bishop  of 
Paris.  We  find  many  churches  built 
by  this  same  Childebert,  among  others 
that  of  St.  Germain  V  Auxerrois%  which 
was  originally  dedicated  to  St.  Vincent. 
Among  the  new  churches  I  may  name 


I  before  remarked,  religion  here  is  not  a 
dead  thing  ;  France  is  beautiful,  not 
alone  with  the  traditions  of  centuries  of 
holiness,  but  with  the  living  active  piety 
of  to-day.  Having  spent  several  weeks 
exploring  old  Paris,  we  leit  our  hotel  on 
the  Avenue  de  1' Opera  and  settled  our- 
selves for  the  Winter  in  an  apartment 
quite  close  to  the  Passionist  church. 
Among  the  many  devotees  whom  we  no- 
ticed there,  was  one,  a  royal  princess, 


THK  MADKLEINK. 


the  church  of  St.   Augustine,  where  a  whose  carriage  used  to  stand  at  the  door 

Mass  of  Requiem  is  annually  celebrated  for  hours,  while  she,  oblivious  of  all  out- 

for  the  deceased  members  of  the  Bona-  side,  was  prostrate  before  the  tabernacle, 

parte  family  ;  the  church  of  St.  Joseph  Her  piety  was  most  edifying ;  young  and 

in  the  Avenue  Hoche,  served  by  the  beautiful,  although  the  mother  of  a  num- 

English  Passionists,  where  English  ser-  erous  family  (a  little  army  of  saints),  ful- 

mons  can  be  heard  on  Sundays  by  those  filling  her  duties  to  society,  the  duties 

not  acquainted  with  French.    This  little  which  her  position  exacted,  she  had  found 

church  is  a  centre  of  devotion,  not  only  the  hidden  treasure,  and  it  was  a  magnet 

for  the  English-speaking  people,  but  for  which  drew  her  to  the  altar, 
the  French  residents  in  the  vicinity.    As      We  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  our 
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apartment  in  the  house  of  a  private  family, 
which  gave  us  every  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  life  of  the  people.  In  France  home 
is  such  a  sacred  thing  that  very  few  fa- 
milies admit  a  stranger,  and  we  fully  ap- 
preciated the  advantage  of  our  position. 
Our  hostess  was  a  widow  of  great  refine- 
ment but  limited  means,  with  a  young 
daughter  whom  she  was  bringing  up  very 
carefully.  Indeed,  children  in  France 
are  all  brought  up  carefully.  An  English 
lady  whom  I  met  in  Paris,  and  who  had 
spent  many  years  there,  told  me  that 
French  children  are  angels.  They  are 
hedged  about  with  so  many  safeguards, 
that  they  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  evil.  As  they  grow  up  to 
girlhood  they  are  never  seen  poring 
over  novels — such  a  thing  would  not  be 
tolerated.  I  confess  it  makes  me  shud- 
der to  see  the  books  which  our  girls 
read,  books  full  of  impurity  and  covert 
sneers  at  religion,  written  by  Jews  and 
infidels,  choice  instruments  of  Satan 
who,  in  this  manner,  undermine  the 
teachings  of  Faith,  and  lead  their  de- 
luded victims  into  tangled  paths.  A 
French  mother  selects  the  books  for  her 
daughter's  reading,  so  that  while  her 
mind  is  entertained,  it  is  also  improved 
and  elevated.  This  is  a  subject  which 
we  pass  over  too  lightly.  There  is  a 
boundless  field  of  good  French  literature, 
which  is  scarcely  known  here. 

In  our  new  quarters  we  were  quite 
near  the  Spanish  chapel,  where  the  per- 
petual adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment is  kept  up  night  and  day.  Our 
societies  for  **  Perpetual  Adoration  " 
are  modelled  on  this,  and  affiliated 
with  it.  In  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  the  night  we  tound  sweet  consolation 
in  the  knowledge  that  our  Lord  was  so 
near  us  on  the  altar,  and  that  the  incense 
of  praxer  and  adoration  was  ascending  to 
heaven  without  ceasing.  All  the  churches 
of  Paris  are  richly  decorated,  but  the 
altar  of  the  Hiessed  Sacrament  here  is 
gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  a  perfect  blaze 
of  light  and  gold,  and  flowers  of  every 
hue.    The  rich  Parisians  nv.<;*  ::  their 


care,  and  many  are  the  coroneted  car- 
riages to  be  seen  waiting  at  the  door 
while  society's  queens  are  seeking  the 
Lord  within. 

Our  parish  church  was  that  of  St. 
Philippe  du  Route.  Through  the  month 
of  May  we  attended  the  evening  devo- 
tions there,  and  were  much  edified  to  see 
the  immense  edifice  crowded.  It  is  a 
great  test  of  piety  in  people  like  the  Par- 
isians, who  are  so  fond  ot  la  vie  en  pleine 
air  (out-door  life),  to  spend  in  church 
the  evenings  of  May,  when  the  tempta- 
tion to  remain  out  is  so  strong,  in  the 
lovely  Spring  weather.  May,  in  Paris,  is 
truly  charming.  The  chestnut  trees  are 
all  in  blossom,  lining  the  streets,  and 
filling  the  air  with  perfume.  Then  it  is 
the  month  of  First  Communion.  Every 
day  there  is  First  Communion  in  some 
of  the  churches.  The  first  time  a  child 
approaches  the  altar  is  a  great  feast 
in  every  French  family;  it  is  like  a  wed- 
ding day.  All  the  members  of  the 
family  give  themselves  a  holiday,  and  the 
whole  day  is  spent  in  rejoicings.  The 
young  communicants  wear  their  spotless 
robes  of  innocence  all  day,  they  fill  the 
city  parks,  and  many  are  the  picnics  and 
family  reunions  that  take  place.  It  is  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  the  little  creatures 
flitting  through  the  long  green  alleys;  the 
most  insensible  could  not  look  on  them 
unmoved.  Paris  is  proud  of  her  inno- 
cent first  communicants;  they  are  the 
purest  drops  of  her  life  blood. 

In  connection  with  the  church  at  St. 
Philippe  du  Roule,  a  little  ancedote  is 
told  with  which  doubtless  many  are 
familiar.  A  young  Protestant  lady  of 
rank  and  wealth  returning  from  a  ball  in 
the  early  dawn  of  a  cold  morning  of  Win- 
ter, was  surprised  to  see  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple collected  around  the  door  of  the 
church  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore. 
She  bade  her  coachman  see  what  was  the 
matter,  thinking  that  an  accident  had 
occurred.  He  replied  :  44  Oh.  Madam, 
they  are  the  working  people  waiting  tor 
the  church  doors  to  be  opened  so  that 
they  can  hear  Mass  before  beginning  their 
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day' s  labor. ' '  The  child  of  fashion  took 
the  lesson  to  heart;  from  that  hour  the 
world  lost  her  : 

"She  felt  in  her  spirit  the  summons  of 
grace, 

That  called  her  to  live  for  asufferingrace; 
And  heedless  of  pleasure,  of  comfort,  of 
home, 

Rose  quickly,  like  Mary,  and  answered  : 

'I  come.  9  ' 
She  became  a  religious,  and  founded  in 
Ireland  the  Presentation  Order. 

In  Paris,  in  all  France,  the  precept  of 
charity  is  well  kept,  indeed  it  may  be 


were  always  served  with  the  best  the 
house  afforded.  Every  lady  has  her 
clientele,  more  or  less  large,  of  poor,  to 
which  she  devotes  a  portion  of  each  day; 
it  is  a  duty  which  is  lovingly  performed. 

On  Sundays  when  going  to  Mass,  I 
have  noticed  the  family  groups  as  they 
drew  near  the  church,  papa,  with  his 
hand  in  his  vest  pocket,  from  which  he 
would  take  a  number  of  small  coins  and 
distribute  them  among  his  children,  so 
that  each  one  could  give  an  alms  to  the 
beggars  at  the  church  door.  Octave 
Feuillet  in  his  charming  tale  :  "  The  Ro- 


VIEW  FROM  THE  LOUVRE. 


called  the  national  virtue.  The  un- 
bounded charity  and  alms-giving  is  in- 
conceivable. I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of 
public  charities,  such  are  to  be  found 
everywhere,  but  the  individual  unceas- 
ing charity  of  all  classes.  No  one  looks 
on  beggars  as  a  nuisance,  no  one  orders 
them  to  go  to  the  poorhouse.  Millet, 
though  the  son  of  a  very  poor  family, tells 
us  that  they  were  always  taught  to  treat 
beggars  with  kindness  and  respect,  and 
how  in  cold  weather  they  should  give  up 
their  warm  places  by  the  fire,  to  give 
them  to  the  wanderers,  and  how  they 


mance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man,"  has  given* 
an  illustration  of  this  universal  charity,  in 
the  compassion  of  a  poor  concierge  for  a 
starving  lodger.  It  is  a  beautiful  inci- 
dent, beautifully  told.  Again  another  ex- 
ample of  this  divine  virtue  I  venture  to- 
translate  from  "Les  Paroles  tV  un  Cray- 
ant:' 

"Two  men  who  were  neighbors,, 
worked  together,  each  had  a  wife  and 
several  small  children,  and  nothing  but 
their  daily  labor  to  depend  upon.  One 
of  these  men  worried  unceasingly,  saying 
to  himself,  suppose  I  should  get  sick, 
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what  would  become  of  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren? And  this  thought  ate  into  his 
heart,  as  a  worm  eats  into  the  heart  of 
an  apple. 

"Now  the  same  thought  occurred  to  the 
other  father,  but  he  did  not  dwell  on  it, 
for  he  said,  God,  who  knows  the  wants 
of  all  His  creatures,  and  watches  over 
them,  will  watch  over  me,  and  over  my 
wife  and  children. 

"And  this  latter  lived  happy  and  tran- 
quil while  the  other  never  knew  peace  or 
rest. 

"  One  day  while  at  work  in  the  field, 
melancholy  and  depressed  as  usual,  he 


poor  little  creature  vainly  struggling, 
uttered  piercing  cries. 

"At  sight  of  this  the  laborer  felt  his 
mind  more  disturbed  than  ever,  for, 
thought  he,  the  death  of  the  mother  is 
the  death  of  the  little  ones.  If  I  should 
be  taken  what  would  become  of  mine  ? 

"And  all  that  day  he  felt  sad  and 
gloomy,  and  when  night  came  sleep  fled 
his  pillow. 

"Next  morning,  on  returning  to  the 
field,  he  sought  out  the  nest,  expecting 
to  find  the  little  birds  all  dead,  but  to  his 
great  surprise  they  appeared  quite  lively, 
not  one  missing  or  drooping. 


VIEW  FROM  PORT  ROYAL. 


observed  some  little  birds  going  into  a 
bush,  and  after  a  while  coming  out  and 
then  going  in  again. 

"  He  drew  nearer  and  discovered  two 
nests  side  by  side,  and  in  each  a  little 
family  just  out  of  the  shell. 

'  'He  returned  to  his  work  but  could  not 
resist  the  inclination  to  look  every  now 
and  then  at  the  parent  birds  going  and 
coming,  bringing  food  to  their  young. 

"Now  it  happened  as  one  of  the  mother 
birds  was  just  on  the  point  of  entering 
the  bush  with  a  morsel  in  her  bill,  a 
hawk  seized  her,  carried  her  off,  and  the 


"He  then  concealed  himself  behind  a 
bush  to  see  what  would  happen  next. 
After  a  little  while  he  heard  a  slight 
sound,  and  perceived  the  second  mother 
hastening  with  the  food  she  had  collected, 
and  distributing  it  equally  among  all, 
without  any  distinction,  and  the  little 
orphans  were  not  deserted  in  their 
misery. 

"And  this  father  who  had  doubted 
the  Providence  of  God,  when  they  met 
in  the  evening,  related  what  he  had  seen 
to  the  other  father.  And  the  latter  re- 
plied:   'It  is  just  as  I  always  told  you, 
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there  is  no  cause  for  worry.  God  never 
abandons  his  own;  His  love  has  secret 
ways  that  we  know  not.  Let  us  believe, 
let  us  hope,  let  us  love,  and  go  on  our 
ways  in  peace  ! 

"  'Should  I  die  before  you,  you  will  be 
the  father  of  my  children;  if  you  die 
before  me,  I  will  be  a  father  to  yours. 
And  if  we  both  die  before  they  are  of  an 
age  to  provide  for  themselves,  they  will 
have  the  special  care  of  Our  Father  who 
is  in  Heaven. '  "    (La  Mennais. ) 

XIn  the  story  of  "Madeleine,"  Jules 
Sandeau  has  given  us  the  history  of  a 
young  girl  of  rank,  who  gave  up  all  the 
pleasures  of  society  in  order  to  bring 
back  to  the  ways  of  grace  a  cousin  who 
had  fallen  away  from  the  practice  of  his 
religion. 

One  lovely  day  in  June,  with  wind 
and  tide  in  our  favor,  we  sailed  to  St. 
Germain  en  Laye.  This  palace  was  the 
chosen  abode  of  Louis  Quatorze.  It 
fronts  on  a  vast  and  magnificent  terrace, 
which  is  reached  from  the  river  by  sev- 
eral flights  of  steps.  This  terrace  com- 
mands one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
beautiful  views  in  Europe.  Immediately 
surrounding  the  chateau  are  delightful 
gardens,  where  flowers  of  every  hue 
charm  the  eye;  these  are  intersected  by 
gravelled  walks,  adorned  with  shrubs  and 
rare  trees,  until  they  lose  themselves  in 
the  mighty  forest  which  stretches  behind 
and  partly  around,  covering  a  space  of 
eight  thousand  acres,  within  a  wall  of 
thirty  miles  in  circumference. 

The  mere  name  of  St.  Germain  recalls 
to  the  reader  of  history  the  noble  gener- 
osity of  King  Louis,  who  vacated  this  his 
favorite  residence,  to  place  it  at  the  ser- 
vice of  a  homeless  exiled  king,  James  the 
Second  of  England.  The  King  of  France 
had  many  palaces,  but  in  the  tender  sym- 
pathy of  his  heart  he  took  pleasure  in 
this  act  of  renunciation.  The  broken- 
hearted James,  flying  from  the  victorious 
armies  of  his  parricidal  daughter,  found 
here  a  refuge,  and  many  years  of  peace- 
ful retirement.  In  the  "  Life  of  Mary 
of  Modena  "  (Strickland's  "  Lives  of  the 


Queens  of  England  ' ' )  may  be  found  a 
charming  picture  of  these  quiet  years, 
and  the  holy  lives  of  the  royal  exiles. 
Out  of  his  private  purse  King  Louis  sup- 
plied an  income  sufficient  to  keep  up 
their  royal  state  and  numerous  retinue. 

Macaulay,  who  was  no  admirer  of  le 
Grand  Monarque,  gives  him  full  credit  for 
his  matchless  kindness  to  the  world-weary 
sufferer,  especially  as  his  end  drew  near. 
While  at  Mass  on  Good  Friday,  King 
James  had  a  paralytic  stroke.  I  quote 
Macaulay.  "Some  people  imagined 
that  the  words  of  the  anthem  which  his 
choristers  were  chanting  had  produced 
in  him  emotions  too  violent  to  be  borne 
by  an  enfeebled  body  and  mind.  For 
that  anthem  was  taken  from  the  plaintive 
elegy  in  which  a  servant  of  the  true  God, 
chastened  by  many  sorrows  and  humilia- 
tions, banished,  homesick,  and  living  on 
the  bounty  of  strangers,  bewailed  the 
fallen  throne  and  the  desolate  temple  of 
Sion  :  '  Remember,  O  Lord,  what  is 
come  upon  us  ;  consider  and  behold  our 
reproach.  Our  inheritance  is  turned  to 
strangers,  our  houses  to  aliens  ;  the 
crown  is  fallen  from  our  heads.  Where- 
fore dost  thou  forget  us  forever  ?  * 
Fagon,  the  first  physician  of  the  French 
Court,  and  on  medical  questions,  the 
oracle  of  all  Europe,  prescribed  the 
waters  of  Bourbon.  Louis,  with  his  us- 
ual generosity,  sent  to  St.  Germain  ten 
thousand  crowns  in  gold  for  the  expenses 
of  the  journey,  and  gave  orders  that 
every  town  along  the  route  should  receive 
his  good  brother  with  all  the  honors  due 
to  royalty." 

He  returned  to  St.  Germain  with  re- 
newed health,  but  in  September,  while 
praying  in  his  chapel,  he  had  a  second 
stroke,  from  which  he  never  rallied.  I 
quote  Macaulay  again:  "While  James 
was  still  able  to  understand  what  was  said 
to  him,  and  make  intelligible  answers, 
Louis  visited  him.  The  English  exiles 
observed  that  the  Most  Christian  King 
was  to  the  last  considerate  and  kind  in 
the  very  slightest  matters  which  con- 
cerned his  unfortunate  guest.   He  would 
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not  allow  his  coach  to  enter  the  court  of 
St.  Germain,  lest  the  noise  of  the  wheels 
should  be  heard  in  the  sick-room."  He 
consoled  the  dying  king  with  the  promise: 
' '  Whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  take  you 
from  us,  I  willibe  to  your  son  what  I  have 
been  to  you,  and  will  acknowledge  him  as 
King  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. " 

There  is  a  monument  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Germain,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
James  by  George  the  Fourth,  moved  by 
one  of  his  few  good  inspirations.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  monument  were  very 
beautiful.  On  the  cornice  :  Regio  cineri 
pietas  Re  gin  ;  between  the  columns  (I 
give  the  English  translation)  :  Oh  thou 
who  beholdest  this  funereal  monument, 


meditate  over  the  instability  of  human 
things.  Great  in  prosperity,  greater  still 
in  adversity,  James  II.,  King  of  England, 
bade  adieu  to  unutterable  sorrows  and  to 
most  painful  reverses,  by  a  pious  and 
placid  death  in  this  town,  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1701  ;  and  some  of  the  nobler 
parts  of  his  body  are  here  entombed. 
On  the  base  : 

He  whose  august  head  once  bore  a 
crown,  is  now  mere  dust  reposing  in  a 
small  urn.  What  is  the  throne  ?  What  is 
power?  Death  levels  all.  But  the  repute 
of  faith  and  virtue  will  remain  imperish- 
able. Mayest  thou  also,  great  God,  admit 
him,  to  whom  a  royal  host  afforded  a 
refuge  in  misfortune,  to  reign  with  thee. 


HEART  OF  JESUS. 

HEART  of  Jesus — Joy  of  heaven, 
For  the  world's  redemption  slain — 
King  of  hearts — through  life  incarnate, 

Drench' d  with  baptism  of  pain  ; 
Unto  thee  the  Son  descending 

From  his  throne  of  light  above, 
Hath  espoused  our  human  nature 

In  embracing  flames  of  love  : 
Heart  of  Jesus,  I  adore  thee  ; 
Teach  me,  teach  me,  I  implore, 

Heart  of  Jesus — 
Where  to  find  thee,  Fount  of  Sweetness, 
How  to  seek  thee  more  and  more  ! 

Heart — the  pearl  of  dew  celestial, 

Bud  of  purest  lily-bell, 
On  the  Virgin  Mother's  bosom, 

Trembling,  didst  thou  throb  and  swell  ; 
Throb  with  gladness,  swell  with  rapture, 

Widely  open'd  soon  to  be, 
Book  of  true  love  lessons,  wooing 

Human  hearts  to  learn  of  thee. 

Heart — love-wounded — dost  thou  languish, 

Sorrowing  in  Gethsemane, 
Weeping  in  thy  holy  anguish 

Tears  of  blood  so  bitterly  ; 
Like  a  lamb  before  his  shearers, 

Wisdom's  Word  Eternal — dumb  ; 
Pow'r  divine,  in  sweetest  striving 

With  almighty  love,  o'ercome. 
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Bends  the  Rood  with  branches  laden, 

Sweetest  burthen' d  sacred  tree, 
Where  its  Blessed  Fruit,  my  Jesus, 

Hanging,  bleeding,  prays  for  me  ; 
Was  there  need  to  prove  thy  love,  then, 

Jesus — in  the  wail  that  burst 
From  thy  breaking  Heart  with  parch' d  lips 

Crying  from  the  Cross — "  I  thirst  ?  " 

Love-piqrc'd  Heart  of  Christ — 'tis  pouring 

Forth  in  deluges  divine 
Streams  of  blood  and  water  mingling 

Floods  of  honey,  milk  and  wine  ; 
For  my  soul  is  satiated, 

Ah,  my  restless  heart  content, 
When  I  taste  how  sweet  my  Lord  is 

In  his  saving  Sacrament. 

Heart  of  Jesus — home  ascending 

On  the  pinions  of  the  air, 
With  our  earthly  journey's  ending, 

Send  Good  Angels  down  to  bear 
Faithful  hearts  to  magnify  thee, 

In  thy  riven  depths  of  fire, 
Sun  of  Justice,  living  sun-rays, 

Joy-beams  of  thy  love's  desire  : 
Sacred  Heart,  receive  our  spirits  ; 

Take,  O  take  us,  we  implore, 

Heart  of  Jesus, 

To  adore  thee,  in  the  bosom 
Of  thy  bliss  forevermore  ! 

Oirmrf  of  St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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By  J.  Eihuin  Coad. 


CERTAINLY,  if  Dumas  pere  took 
?|his  four  world-famous  characters 
from  the  pioneers  of  Maryland, 
Calvert,  Father  White,  Father  Altham, 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Copley,  the  latter 
must  have  been  his  model  for  Aramis, 
the  astute  cunning  Jesuit,  to  whom  for 
enhancement  of  interest  in  his  several 
romances,  he  felt  obliged  to  attribute 
many  very  decidedly  bad  traits  of  prac- 
tice and  character.  Thomas  Copley,  Esq. , 
as  he  signed  himself,  was  really  a  priest, 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure  was  a  Jesuit,  and 
singular  to  say,  during  some  twenty  or 


more  years  of  his  stay  in  the  Province  of 
Maryland,  I  have  never  read  or  heard 
of  his  doing  missionary  duty  among  the 
Indians,  or  performing  any  priestly  func- 
tion. His  character  was  above  reproach, 
and  most  of  the  old  contemporary  writers 
as  well  as  others  of  a  later  date,  mention 
him  as  Thomas  Copley,  Gentleman.  But 
there  is  no  denying  the  fact  if  one  wished 
to,  that  he  was  ever  wide  awake  in  busi- 
ness matters,  and  under  Lord  Baltimore's 
"Conditions  of  Plantation,"  giving  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  for  every  able- 
bodied  working  man  brought  into  the 
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province,  Mr.  Copley  claimed  and  re- 
ceived from  the  proprietary  government, 
twenty- eight  thousand  five  hundred  acres 
of  land,  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
province.  Of  this  large  quantity  of  land, 
he  reserved  about  eight  thousand  acres 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  to 
make  it  measurably  independent  of  the 
people.  The  Manor  of  St.  Inigo's,  St. 
George's  Island,  the  manor  in  Britton's 
Neck  (Newtown),  St.  Thomas'  Manor 
in  Charles  County,  and  four  hundred 
acres  of  townland,  in  and  about  the  old 
city  of  St.  Mary's,  were  donated  to  the 
Jesuit  Society.  As  a  matter  of  precau- 
tion, during  those  unsettled  times,  these 
lands  when  granted  to  Mr.  Copley,  were 
deeded  to  some  trusted  friend,  such  as 
Cuthbert  Fenwick,  Thomas  Matthews, 
the  brothers  John  and  Francis  Penning- 
ton and  others,  who  in  turn  made  over 
all  their  right  and  title  to  some  other 
good  and  true  friend.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  all  these  deeds,  conveyances 
etc.,  were  absolute,  all  possible  rights  be- 
ing vested  in  the  granters,  their  heirs 
and  assigns  forever.  There  was  no 
breach  of  faith  and  trust  in  all  these  vari- 
ous and  numerous  cases,  made  necessary 
by  the  perilous  times,  but  there  was  a 
mistake  committed  in  a  conveyance  to 
Father  Henry  Warren,  successor  to 
Thomas  Copley,  Esq.,  which  left  out  of 
the  conveyance  to  Mr.  Warren  the  four 
hundred  acres  of  townland,  on  part  of 
which  about  the  year  1646,  after  the 
Claiborne  rebellion  had  been  quelled,  he 
outlawed  and  fled  to  England,  the  Jesuits 
erected  a  church  of  brick  brought  from 
England,  very  near  the  stable  of  Thomas 
Brome,  present  owner  of  the  site  of  old 
St.  Mary's  City.  This  church  was  never 
entirely  finished,  in  consequence  of  the 
troubled  times  and  the  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion which  was  then  prevalent. 

In  1649  a  great  upheaval  took  place 
in  the  mother  country,  resulting  in 
the  beheading  of  Charles  I.,  and  dur- 
ing the  eleven  years  of  the  rule  of  the 
benign  and  prayerful  Cromwell,  the  Cath- 
olics of  Maryland  were  given  number- 


less opportunities  of  doing  penance, 
whether  induced  thereto  by  heavenly  in- 
spiration or  force  of  circumstance,  as 
well  as  abundant  chances  of  reaping  many 
graces  by  the  exercises  of  divine  charity 
in  the  forgiveness  of  their  persecutors. 
In  1660,  Charles  II.  was  escorted  to 
London  by  Gen.  Monk,  and  there  pro- 
claimed and  crowned  king  amidst  great 
rejoicing  of  the  people.  Shortly  after 
his  ascension  to  the  throne,  the  colony 
of  Maryland  as  then  governed,  being  in 
close  touch  with  the  home  government, 
the  Church  of  Parliament  was  declared 
and  established  as  the  faith  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  province  was  laid  out  in 
parishes  and  all  taxables  were  to  be  com- 
pelled to  contribute  to  its  support,  build- 
ing of  new  churches,  etc.  And  thus, 
Maryland,  which  of  all  the  colonies,  was 
started  with  the  most  liberal  laws,  being 
the  first  to  proclaim  freedom  of  con- 
science and  worship  to  all,  and  the  first 
English-speaking  nation  in  the  wide 
world  to  enact  a  general  naturalization 
law,  became,  in  less  than  a  century,  the 
home  of  the  vilest  persecutions  known 
in  the  new  hemisphere,  and  scarcely 
paralleled  in  the  old. 

Their  liberality  reacted  upon  them, and 
they  had  inconceivable  cruelties  to  bear, 
but  we  of  the  present  day  should  thank 
God  that  man's  inhumanity  to  man  has 
ceased,  nor  should  we,  if  we  would  obey 
the  mandate  of  our  Church  and  its  divine 
Founder,  entertain  any  feeling  of  vin- 
dictiveness  to  those  who  ill- treated  our 
ancestors  in  another  age,  or  for  their  de- 
scendants in  this,  the  present.  In  1694 
the  capital  was  moved  from  St.  Mary's 
to  Annapolis,  and  the  ruling  power  seized 
the  townland  of  the  Fathers,  upon  the 
handy  plea,  that  their  title  was  defective. 
They  were  graciously  allowed,  however, 
to  tear  down  their  brick  church  some 
years  later,  which  was  carried  to  St.  Ini- 
go's and  then  rebuilt  by  Father  Ashby, 
in  1705,  who  erected  the  fine  old  man- 
sion, which  was  unhappily  burned  down, 
with  many  precious  records,  as  related  in 
a  former  paper,  January  25,  1872. 
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From  this  house  was  dragged  by  two 
strong,  heroic  young  friends  of  mine,  the 
ponderous  old  elliptic  table,  bought  at  the 
sale  of  Daniel  Campbell  of  Rose  Croft, 
by  Father  Carberry  on  7th  of  January, 
1832,  for  $10!  The  old  gentleman  used  to 
say  that  he  had  been  offered  $500  for 
it,  but  his  love  of  antiquarian  objects  re- 
volted at  the  idea  of  accepting  even  so 
tempting  an  offer.  Ah!  the  old  oval 
table;  how  the  mention  of  it  recalls  from 
their  graves  many  noble  forms  familiar 
and  loved  in  my  youth,  revered  in  mine 
old  age.  Verily,  verily,  if  some  wizard 
or  scientist  would  invest  it  with  grapho- 
phonic  powers,  and  direct  it  to  divulge  in 
articulate  sound,  all  that  has  been  uttered 
in  its  vicinity  since  its  transportation  on 
the  Ark  from  England  to  Maryland,  and 
I  could  have  undisturbed  audience  of  it — 
listen  to  Leonard  Calvert  and  his  coun- 
sellors, Cornwallys  and  Hawley,  Mistress 
Margaret  Brent,  Fathers  White  and  Alt- 
haus,  Claiborne  and  Ingle  the  outlaws, 
Fendall  the  treacherous,  and  all  the  other 
noted  characters  down  to  modern  days,  of 
sweet  or  unsavory  reputation — if  such 
could  occur,  I  feel  abundantly  sure,  no 
one  being  allowed  to  supply  me  with 
water  or  food,  that  I  should  be  found 
some  day,  stark  and  cold,  literally 
starved  and  talked  to  death,  by  the  side 
of  the  old  table-graphophone !  Yes  ! 
Yes,  with  me,  it  would  be 

' 4  Like  martyrs  revel  in  their  funeral  pyre 
With  such  devotion  to  their  ecstasy 
That  life  knows  no  such  rapture,  as  to 
die." 

Volumes  could  I  write  of  the  great 
and  good  men  I  have  seen  and  heard 
around  that  historic  board,  but  the  fear 
that  very  few  of  my  readers  would  enjoy 
it,  after  it  was  written,  forbids  the  at- 
tempt. Some  few  of  the  incidents  that 
are  so  vividly  remembered,  press  me  for 
recognition  and  utterance  so  that  I  can- 
not entirely  ignore  them.  From  the  days 
of  the  elegant  and  courtly  Archbishop 
Eccleston,  whose  very  looks  denoted 
prominence  in  some  walk  of  life,  to  the 


incumbency  of  the  present  Cardinal 
Archbishop,  I  have  always  been  invited 
to  meet  the  distinguished  guests  at  St. 
Inigo's.  I  remember  dining  with  that  in- 
tellectual giant  Archbishop  Kenrick,  who 
was  a  fine  talker,  and  I  think,  knew 
more  than  any  man  of  his  day,  with 
whom  I  met.  I  have  been  with  him  at 
times,  when  on  a  confirming  tour  of  the 
Southern  Counties,  and  after  partaking 
of  dinner,  would  go  out  in  the  church- 
yard, sit  on  the  benches  and  talk  with 
the  honest  yeomanry,  and  it  mattered 
not  what  subject  was  broached — the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  rearing 
of  cattle  and  pigs,  the  habits  of  fish  or 
the  cultivation  of  oysters,  he  was  more 
conversant  with  each  and  every  subject, 
than  those  who  were  regarded  as  experts. 
He  was  truly  a  wonderful  man,  with  in- 
formation enough  in  his  one  head  to 
make  half  a  dozen  men  appear  respect- 
able in  any  ordinary  gathering  of  gentle- 
men; 

"  His  training  such 
That  he  might  furnish  and  instruct  great 
teachers 

And  never  seek  for  aid,  out  of  himself. ' ' 

Next  among  the  metropolitan  prelates 
came  the  grand  son  of  old  St.  Mary's — 
one  of  whom  we  were  all  proud,  the  able, 
affable  and  genial  Martin  John  Spalding. 
He  was  at  St.  Inigo's  a  year  or  two  after 
the  Civil  War,  and  was  accompanied  by 
one  of  my  fellow-students  at  old  St. 
Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  Father  Wal- 
ter, then  of  Washington.  We  had  a  fine 
dinner,  of  course,  made  the  more  enjoy- 
able by  the  conversation  of  the  many 
guests,  the  chief  of  which  emanated 
from  the  Archbishop,  who  was  a  most 
agreeable  conversationalist.  When  the 
dinner  was  over,  the  gentlemen  present 
distributed  themselves,  some  in  the 
porches,  others  in  the  large  dining  hall. 
The  Archbishop  went  into  a  side  room — 
the  same  room  the  British  sent  a  cannon 
ball  through  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  came  out  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
box  of  cigars,  which  he  handed  around 
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to  each  individual  present.  When  he 
reached  me,  I  declined  a  cigar,  saying  I 
was  a  pipe  smoker,  to  which  he  respond- 
ed, "  That  shows  good  taste,  and  you 
come  with  me  to  my  room  and  we  will 
have  a  quiet  smoke  together."  Such  an 
invitation  was  cheerfully  accepted,  and  I 
felt  naturally  honored  by  the  civility  of 
so  eminent  a  man. 

We  had  not  been  enjoying  the  fragrant 
weed  long,  when  the  voice  of  Father  Walter 
was  distinctly  heard  over  all  others,  and  a 
little  farther  on  it  was  manifest  that  all  the 
rest  were  silent  and  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  narrating  to  them  his  thrilling  ad- 
ventures with  those  who  thirsted  for  the 
blood  of  the  martyred  Mrs.  Surratt.  The 
Archbishop  removed  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  listened  to  the  outside  talk  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then,  with  a  smile  on 
his  lips,  observed,  "Now  do  you  hear  that 
young  man  out  there,  going  over  that 
most  unfortunate  affair?  It  seems  to 
have  absorbed  all  the  powers  of  his  mind 
and  soul.  He  is  a  fine  man  and  a  zeal- 
ous priest,  but  he  gave  me  no  little  un- 
easiness during  the  war,  on  account  of 
his  excited  condition."  He  observed 
after  a  little  pause,  "  One  day  I  was  sit- 
ting in  my  room,  when  .the  door  bell 
rang,  shortly  after  which  a  young  fellow 
with  shoulder  straps  on,  was  ushered  into 
my  apartment.  Without  any  salutation 
he  said  in  a  rather  imperious  way,  '  Is 
your  name  Spalding  ?'  I  answered  affir- 
matively, when  he  added,  "Well,  sir,  if 
you  feel  any  interest  in  that  man  Walter 
over  in  Washington,  you  had  better 
do  something  to  shut  his  mouth  or  we 
will. ' '  The  Archbishop  said  he  had  that 
morning  sent  a  dispatch  to  Father  Wal- 
ter, telling  him  it  would  be  prudent  and 
well  for  him  to  cease  agitating  the  Sur- 
ratt tragedy,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the 
proudest  moments  of  his  life  that  he 
was  able  to  reach  over  upon  his  table, 
take  up  the  copy  of  the  telegram,  show 
it  to  the  officer,  and  let  him  see  that  he 
had  already  acted  in  the  matter  of  his 
own  volition  and  not  from  government 
compulsion. 


But  a  truce  to  sentiment  and  lamen- 
tation over  good  old  times,  which  can 
never  be  recalled,  and  let  us  take  a  look 
into  the  early  history  of  the  colony,  for 
comparatively  few  Marylanders  know 
much  about  the  settlement  of  their  State, 
and  others,  still  less.  Fortunately,  we 
are  enabled  to  keep  time  with  the  gen- 
eral movements  of  the  primitive  pilgrims, 
through  the  annual  letters  written  to 
their  superiors  in  Europe  by  the  mis- 
sionaries here,  Fathers  White,  Altham 
and  Copley,  which  have  been  preserved, 
copies  of  which  are  in  my  possession. 
After  speaking  of  sailing  up  the  Potomac, 
on  the  first  voyage,  one  of  these  letters 
tells  us,  "We  took  land  first  in  St. 
Clement's,  which  is  compassed  about 
with  shallow  water,  and  admits  no  access 
without  wading;  here  by  the  overturn- 
ing of  the  shallop,  the  maids  which  had 
been  washing  at  the  land  were  almost 
drowned,  besides  the  loss  of  much  linen, 
and  amongst  the  rest,  I  lost  the  best  of 
mine,  which  is  a  very  main  loss  in  these 
parts."  Right  here  I  will  mention,  that 
in  all  the  copies  of  old  letters  and  his- 
tories of  these  early  settlers  that  have  come 
under  my  notice,  the  incident  of  the 
upsetting  of  the  shallop  and  casting  the 
washing  women  into  the  surf,  is  the  only 
time  any  mention  of  a  woman  is  made, 
except  the  natives. 

Lord  Baltimore  wrote  to  the  unfortun- 
ate Earl  of  Stafford,  "  There  are  two  of 
my  brothers  gone,  with  very  near  twenty 
other  gentlemen,  of  very  good  fashion, 
and  three  hundred  laboring  men,  well 
provided  in  all  things."  There  is  no 
mention,  it  will  be  observed,  of  any 
woman,  either  among  those  of  "good 
fashion  or  with  the  laborers  "  ;  but  it  is 
probable  the  wives  of  those  who  came 
on  the  first  voyage  remained  until  some 
kind  of  homes  were  provided,  in  England, 
and  came  to  Maryland  on  the  next  trip 
of  the  Ark,  later  in  the  season. 

The  two  brothers  of  Lord  Baltimore 
alluded  to  were  Governor  Leonard  and 
George  Calvert.  The  latter,  according  to 
Neill,  in  his  "Founders  of  Maryland," 
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went  after  a  short  stay  here  to  Virginia,  where  the  huge  cross  was  erected,  pray- 

and  was  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  ers  said   and   possession  taken  of  the 

reprobate  Claiborne.    One  is  confronted  country  "for  our  Saviour  and  for  our 

here  with  a  vast  field  for  speculation  as  Sovereign  Lord,  the  King  of  England." 

to  the  cause  of  the  opposition  upon  the  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  identity  of 

part  of  George  Calvert  to  his  brothers,  St.  Clement's  cannot  be  established,  or 

Lord  Baltimore  and  Governor  Calvert,  rather,  has  been  disputed,  and  much  has 

He  seems  to  have  had  no  official  con-  been  said  and  written  to  prove  that  St. 

nection  with  his  brother's  government,  George's   Island  was  the   place,  while 

and  if  men  were  as  eager  in  the  early  others  contend  with  great  vehemence, 

days  of  the  seventeenth  century  for  office  that  Blackistone's  Island  was  the  one 

as    they    are    in  the   latter    part   of  first  visited,  and  still  others,  that  it  was  the 

this,  the  nineteenth,  the  most  natural  guess  St.  Clement's  that  has  disappeared  owing 

as   to   the  cause  would   be,    want  of  to   the  constant  washing  away  of  its 

recognition  of  his  worth,  which,  after  banks.    The  old  chronicle  of  Gov.  Cal- 

all    may    have    existed  only    in    his  vert's  first  trip  up  the  Potomac,  speaking 

own  conceit.    Thomas  Cornwallys  and  of  the  group  of  islands  they  encountered 

Jerome     Hawley     were    named     as  between  the  mouths  of  Britton's  Bay  and 

"  Counsellors,"  and  the  first    named  Wycomaco  river,  a  distance  of  a  very  few 

became  a  very  important  man  in  the  new  miles,  says:  "  The  first  of  these  islands  we 

settlement,  and  his  home,   'Cornwallys'  called  St.  Clement's;  the  second,  St. 

Cross  Manor,"  still  bears  the  name,  and  Catharine's;  and  the  third,  St.  Cecilia's, 

is  the  property  near  the  priests',  to  the  We  took  land  first  on  St.  Clement's," 

northeast,    now    known   popularly  as  which  was  the  first  isle  they  came  to,  and 

' '  Grason' s  Wharf. "    He  seems  to  have  that,  at  this  day,  is  known  as  Blackistone' s 

been  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  taste.  Island,  and  contains  about  one  hundred 

He  wrote  to  friends  in  England:   "I  acres  of  land,  three-fourths  of  the  quantity 

have  acquired  a  settled  and  comfortable  first  discovered  and  said  to  be  there,  hav- 

sustenance,  a  comfortable  dwelling  house  ing  been  washed  away  in  the  two  hundred 

(of  brick)  finished  with  plate,  linen,  and  sixty- five  years  that  have  elapsed  since 

hangings,  bedding,  brass,  pewter  and  all  the  first  Mass  was  offered  up  in  the  land  of 

manner  of  household  stuff,  worth  at  least  the  Sanctuary. 

a  thousand  pounds,  and  about  twenty      They  remained  here  but  a  very  short 

servants."    He  had  abundance  of  all  time;  while  here  the  Governor  took  his 

kinds  of  stock,  "a  new  pinnace  about  own  pinnace  and  one  hired  in  Virginia 

twenty  tons,  well  rigged  and  fitted,  a  to  go  some  distance  farther  up  the  river 

new  shallop  and   other  small  boats."  to  conciliate  the  chief  among  the  Indian 

Alas  !  this  fine  old  English  gentleman,  rulers  in  this  section,  known  as  the  Em- 

who  had  fled  from  trouble  in  the  old  peror  of  Pisculaway,  in  which  mission  he 

country,  was  confronted  by  it  in  the  new,  was  entirely  successful.    I  quote  again 

for  Ingle,  an  artistic  robber  in  his  day,  from  an  old  letter  written  by  one  who 

came  along  and  raided  his  "comfortable  was  on  the  spot,  which  says:  "The 

dwelling  home  "  in  1644,  and  he  left  the  Governor  being  returned,  we  came  some 

province  in  disgust  and  died  in  England  nine  leagues  lower  to  a  river  on  the  north 

in  1676.    Hawley,  his  brother  Coun-  side  of  that  land,  as  big  as  the  Thames, 

sellor,  took  up  a  manor  which  still  bears  which  we  called  St.  George's  River." 

his  name,  but  he  was  made  treasurer  of  After  their  first  city  was  built  and  called 

Virginia  in  1637,  and  died  one  year  St.  Mary's,  the  river  gradually  assumed 

later.  the  same  name,  and  St.  George's  is  the 

All  the  old  letters  and  papers  agree  name  of  a  smaller  stream  emptying  into 

that  St.  Clement's  Island  was  the  place  the  Potomac,  through  a  mouth  common 
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to  it  and  the  St.  Mary's  at  the  east  end   Bello,  upon  which  is  located  the  well 
of  St.  George's  Island.      "We  came  known  Bacon's  Wharf.    That  there  was 
some  nine  leagues  lower  down,"  settles  a  town  at  West  St.  Mary's  there  can  be 
entirely  all  claim  that  St.  George's  Island  no  doubt,  for  even  without  reliable  testi- 
could  put  forth  as  being  the  first  place  mony,  the  great  oyster  shell  deposits 
where  Mass  was  offered  up  in  the  new  there  make  manifest  the  fact, 
colony.   The  distance  from  Blackistone's      Another  shock  to  the  general  belief  is, 
Island  to  St.  Mary's  River,  would  just  that  the  new  comers  did  not  build  their 
about  correspond  with  the  nine  leagues   first  homes  by  the  river  bank,  and  near 
they  came  down  the  Potomac.  It  is  diflfi-   the  old  mulberry  tree  so  much  written 
cult  at  this  day  to  conceive  how  any  con-   about,  but  went  nearly  a  mile  back  from 
tention  should  have  arisen  about  the  first   the  water.    The  spot  where  the  Gover- 
landing  made  by  Governor  Calvert  and   nor's  house  stood  is  plainly  to  be  seen  at 
his  party,  and  his  formal  setting  up  the   this  day,  and  the  old  spring  that  furnish- 
claim  of  Lord  Baltimore  to  the  soil,  ex-   ed  water  for  him  and  many  others,  still 
cept  upon  the  theory  that  it  was  started   bears  the  name  of  "  Governor' s  Spring  " 
before  the  researches  of  Father  McSherry  and  flows  on  in  its  wonted  way,  regard- 
and  others  brought  to  light  the  original  less  of  the  wrecks  of  time  or  the  demands 
letters  written  home  by  the  pioneers.        on  its  bounty,  sending  its  surplus  of  clear 
To  this  same  want  of  data  is  perhaps  limpid  water  into   a   modest  near-by 
due  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  creek,  thence  seeking  its  level  in  the 
those  who  have  felt  interested  in  the  early  great  ocean  beyond,  to  be  again  in  the 
settlement  of  Maryland,  have  labored  un-  curriculum   of  time  absorbed  by  the 
der  the  very  great  mistake  that  the  King  clouds,  only  to  be  according  to  the  econ- 
of  the  Yocomocos  resided  at  the  place  omy  of  nature,  again  precipated  upon  the 
where  St.  Mary's  City  was  located.   One  thirsty  earth  to  resume  its  endless  wan - 
of  the  first  letters  written  to  England  dering,  till  all  things  terrestial  shall  be 
has  this  to  say  on  the  subject,  "the  King  absorbed  in  a  general  chaos, 
of  Yocomoco  dwells  on  the  left  hand  or      As  the  town  increased,  its  growth  was 
side  thereof  (St.  Mary's  River),  and  we  westward,  or  towards  the  river  and  State 
took  up  our  seat  on  the  right,  one  mile   House,  the  latter  being  only  a  few  hun- 
within  the  land.    It  is  as  brave  a  piece  dred  feet  from  the  water.    The  Catholic 
of  land  to  sit  down  upon  as  most  is  in  the   Church  was  about  midway  between  the 
country,  and  I  suppose  is  as  good,  if  not  State  House  and  the  Governor's,  and  the 
much  better  than  the  primest  parcel  of  late  Dr.  John  M.  Brome,  who  owned 
English  ground."    Doubtless  there  was  the  entire  site  of  the  old  city,  except  a 
a  town  where  the  first  adventurers  made  three  acre  lot  of  Episcopal  Church  prop- 
their  settlement,  for  all  the  early  authori-   erty,  told  me  that  when  he  had  about  ar- 
ties  point  to  this  fact.    But  there  can  be   rived  at  adult  age,  say  in  1838,  there 
no  doubt  that  the  King  of  the  Indians  were  evidences  of  a  graveyard,  such  as 
made  his  home  just  opposite  to  the  col-  fragments  of  tombstones  and  the  like, 
onists,  about  a  mile  distant,  for  the  testi-   close  to  his  barn  and  stable,  to  the  east 
mony  just  given  is  conclusive.    The  resi-   of  his  dwelling  a  few  hundred  paces, 
dence  of  the  King  of  the  Yocomocos   Here  unquestionably  I  think  the  ashes  of 
became  in  after  years  one  of  the  Lord-   Governor  Calvert  lie  at  rest,  who  died 
ship's  manors  and  was  known  then,  and   at  forty  years  of  age  in  1647,  and  as  he 
is  now,  as  West  St.  Mary's,  the  present  was  an  uncompromising  Catholic  his  re- 
residence  of  Capt.  William  Watts,  and   mains  must  have  been  interred  in  con- 
commands  one  of  the  grandest  views  to  secrated  ground,  and  not  in  the  vault 
be  found  in  this  or  any  other  country,    near  the  State  House,  an  error  into  which 
It  adjoins  on  the  north  historic  Porto   James  W.  Thomas  of  Cumberland  has 
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fallen,  although  he  is  the  best  informed 
man  living,  upon  the  early  settlers  of 
Maryland,  and  the  beautiful  spot  selected 
by  them  for  planting  their  first  city.  The 
vault  popularly  known  as  that  of  the 
Calverts  holds  the  remains  of  two  per- 
sons, Sir  Lionel  Copley,  the  first  royal 
governor,  and  his  lady,  both  of  whom 
had  been  embalmed,  and  just  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  some  medical  students  of 
Dr.  Barton  Tabbe,  of  White  Plains,  near 
the  head  of  St.  Mary's  River,  opened 
this  vault  and  found  the  body  of  Lady 
Copley  perfectly  preserved,  while  Sir 
Lionel's  was  much  decayed.  This  is 
crystallized  fact,  and  I  have  the  written 
acknowledgment  of  one  who  participated 
in  the  inspection  of  the  remains.  Copley 
was  governor  in  1692,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Nicholson,  who  wrought  the 
ruin  of  St.  Mary's,  by  removing  the  colo- 
nial government  to  Arundel  Town,  now 
Annapolis,  in  1694. 

The  first  meetings  of  the  General  As- 
sembly were  sometimes  held  at  Fort  St. 
Mary's,  and  at  other  times  in  Fort  St. 
Inigo's,  about  a  miie  below  the  Jesuit 
residence.  When  the  Governor  con- 
vened the  Assembly  he  named  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  all  the  freemen  were 
summoned  to  attend.  When  the  popu- 
lation had  grown  too  large,  so  as  to  make 
too  unwieldy  an  assembly,  then  resort 
was  had  to  the  system  of  selecting  dele- 
gates to  represent  the  freemen  of  the 
colony.  This  has  been  the  course  of  all 
new  settlements  and  embryonic  States. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  held  at 
St.  Mary's, the  25th  and  26th  of  January, 
1637,  show,  the  names  of  members  be- 
ing recorded,  the  following  as  part  of  the 
proceedings.  4 'After  were  summoned 
to  appear,  by  virtue  of  writs,  to  them  di- 
rected, Mr  Thomas  Copley,  Esquire,  of 
St.  Mary's  hundred  (" hundred"  an  old 
militia  division)  Mr.  Andrew  White, 
Mr.  John  Altham,  gentlemen,  of  the 
same  hundred.  Robert  Clarke,  gent, 
appeared  and  made  answer,  that  they 
desired  to  be  excused  from  giving  voice 
in  the  Assembly,  and  was  admitted." 


The  reader  will  observe  that  Father  Cop- 
ley has  two  titles  in  his  citation,  for  the 
reason  probably,  that  they  did  not  know 
which  was  the  proper  one,  so,  out  of 
abundant  precaution  they  flung  two  at 
him,  being  confident  that  one  or  the 
other  would  be  legal  and  binding.  Mr. 
Andrew  White — Mr.  John  Altham,  gen- 
tlemen, may  have  been  good  form  in 
1637,  but  hardly  up-to-date  now.  Cas- 
sius  said  something  like  the  following, 
and  that  will  settle  the  apparent  want  of 
orthodox  taste: 

Write  them  together,  one  is  as  fair  as 
t'other; 

Weigh  them,  each  is  as  heavy;  conjure 
with  'em, 

Mister  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  gentle- 
man, 

But,  call  a  "Father"  every  time  to  bid 
a  ghost  avaunt ! 

Away  with  these  pleasantries — what  are 
we  to  think  of  these  Jesuits  who  were 
summoned  to  take  seats  in  a  legislative 
body,  and  begged  to  be  excused  from 
*  *  giving  voice  ' '  in  such  an  assemblage  ? 
With  their  talents,  superior  education 
and  traditional  cunning  and  love  of  in- 
trigue, they  could  have  been  potent  fac- 
tors in  shaping  legislation  to  suit  their 
mercenary  or  ambitious  ends,  if  they 
possessed  them,  but  these  qualities,  so 
persistently  attributed  to  them,  did  not 
materialize,  and  the  golden  opportunity 
was  ignored.  Their  love  of  power  was 
that  over  the  spirit  of  men — to  guide  and 
direct  them  to  heaven,  which,  once 
gained  is  for  all  time.  Men  who  are 
fond  of  intrigue,  money,  political  power 
and  such  worldly  things,  must  be  very 
blind  to  seek  them  in  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
among  the  savage  Indians  of  the  great 
West,  and  among  cannibals  and  savages 
wherever  such  exist,  with  no  power  to 
protect,  their  only  trust  being  in  God, 
when  beyond  the  confines  of  civilization. 
Do  we  ever  read  of  those  who  so  love  to 
traduce  the  poor  Jesuit,  exposing  their 
precious  persons  to  the  tender  mercies  ot 
the  rude  savage  beyond  the  fortifications 
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of  some  military  post  or  the  safe  palisade 
of  some  avaricious  trader?  Some  half 
dozen  or  more  years  ago,  that  big-hearted 
— I  had  almost  written  all-hearted  Jesuit, 
Father  Pye  Neale,  took  a  night  with  me, 
and  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  I 
asked  him  why,  in  his  opinion,  the  aver- 
age bigot  despised  a  Jesuit  more  than 
any  other  human  being.  He  said  it  was 
because  of  their  zeal  and  determination 
to  conquer  in  God's  service  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  I  told  him  that  was  a  very 
good  reason,  but  not  from  my  standpoint 
the  strongest — that  it  was,  because,  when 
Luther  was  making  frantic  efforts  to 
upset  the  faith  of  the  world,  Loyola 
arose  to  the  surface  and  the  occasion, 
and  stopped  in  a  measure,  the  mad 
monk's  headway. 

Old  Sam  Johnson  said  of  that  wonder 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Edmund  Burke, 
that  if  a  man  ran  under  a  gateway  with 
him,  from  a  shower  of  rain,  he  would 
conclude  in  ten  minutes  he  was  the 
greatest  man  in  all  England,  and  any  of 
my  readers  who  ever  saw  Father  Pye  Neale 
for  that  length  of  time,  would  be  most 
sure  to  have  concluded  he  was  about  as 
impulsive  a  man  as  ever  he  met,  and  on 
this  particular  occasion,  of  which  I  am 
writing,  he  fairly  danced  about  the  room, 
calling  himself  all  sorts  of  names,  for  not 
having  thought  of  this  thing  before.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  according  to  my  pretty  exten- 
sive observation,  that  when  a  man  of 
strong  dislike  to  anything  Catholic,  wants 
a  particularly  strong  and  vitriolic  expres- 
sion to  convey  his  hatred  or  contempt  of 
another,  he  will,  like  a  hissing  serpent, 
fling  at  him  the  word  "Jesuit"  or 
' '  Jesuite." 

It  would  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
the  writer  if  some  one  versed  in  gene- 
alogy, could  enlighten  us  as  to  whether 
Sir  Lionel  Copley  and  "Mr.  Thomas 
Copley,  Esquire,"  were  of  kin.  The 
fact  of  a  discrepancy  in  religious  belief, 
argues  nothing  against  probable  relation- 
ship, for  change  of  opinion  existed  then 
as  now,  and  will  continue  till  the  millen- 
nium shall  have  arrived.     The  difference 


in  the  time  of  Father  Copley's  disap- 
pearance from  Maryland  and  the  arrival 
of  Sir  Lionel,  was  only  about  forty  years. 
It  would  seem  that  Father  Copley,  if  he 
had  no  individual  fortune,  being  a  mem- 
ber ot  a  community,  had  the  command 
of  money  in  some  direction,  or  he  could 
never  have  received  twenty- eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  acres  of  land, 
before  mentioned.  The  44  Conditions 
of  Plantation,"  published  in  London 
in  1635,  required  that  the  expense 
of  transporting  each  servant  or  laborer, 
am/ his  maintenance  for  one  year,  should 
be  borne  by  those  who  engaged  him  to 
come.  The  cost  of  each  workingman 
and  his  support  for  one  year,  when 
transported,  was  estimated,  as  the  old 
letters  tell  us,  at^20,  i5S,4d.  and  at  this 
rate,  each  acre  claimed  and  taken  came 
to  something  like  fifty  cents  of  our  modern 
money,  which  was  not  so  bad  for  a  new 
country,  and  the  sum  total  paid  out  by 
Father  Copley  for  his  twenty- eight 
thousand  five  hundred  acres  amounted 
to  a  considerable  fortune  in  those 
days,  and  would  make  one  old  man 
hereabouts  feel  like  he  had  been  reha- 
bilitated—  reinvested  with  the  habili- 
ments of  a  gentleman,  so  suddenly  and 
unceremoniously  torn  from  him  by  the 
rude  shock  of  civil  war. 

The  war  came  and  it  went,  and  I  will  take 
this  occasion  to  record  my  satisfaction  at 
one  of  its  results — the  wiping  out  of 
slavery,  which  was  fastened  upon  us  of 
the  South  by  the  greed  of  our  English 
rulers  and  the  love  of  gain,  that  drove  our 
Yankee  cousins  into  the  abominable  and 
inhuman  traffic.  They  took  our  ances- 
tors' money  for  their  African  slaves,  and 
their  descendants  being  overtaken  with 
qualms  of  conscience  about  the  atrocity 
of  slavery,  they  "  vietarmis"  took  them 
from  us  and  gave  them  their  freedom, 
but  singular  to  say,  no  reproach  of  con- 
science has  ever  prompted  any  return  of 
the  money,  of  which  they  have  had  the 
use  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  or 
more,  received  for  their  imported  slaves. 

No  amount  of  privation  or  want  that 
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imagination  can  conjure  up,  would  ever 
make  me  desire  the  restoration  of  slavery, 
for  the  moral  responsibility  was  a  fearful 
one,  as  we  unquestionably  stood  "in 
loco  parentis  ' '  to  these  slaves,  and  how 
few,  very  few,  performed  the  required 
duties  of  technical  parents  to  those  un- 
fortunates !  Nobody  desires  to  be  poor, 
and  especially  those  who  have  been  rich, 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  God's 
merciful  providence  and  economy,  the 
best  thing  has  occurred  for  many  of  us, 
apart  from  slavery  and  its  responsibilities, 
that  we  should  have  been  made  poor, 
for  it  is  a  chastening  process  to  have 
one's  pride  drawn  from  him,  and  his  in- 
dolence, with  the  vices  that  follow  in  its 
wake,  converted  into  useful  occupation 
and  the  earning  of  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow. 

Here,  indeed.  I  find  myself  moralizing 
without  reflecting  abouthow  many  learned 
divines  may  read  and  smile  over  my  crude 
ideas,  and  wonder  it  my  ordination  is 
regular  ;  but  in  excuse  I  will  urge,  that 
when  I  was  introduced  to  this  world  of 
many  troubles  and  many  compensations, 
my  mother  was  an  unconverted  Quaker- 
ess, and  by  the  law  of  heredity,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  I  now  and  then  talk 
or  write  out  of  time,  for  when  the  spirit 
moves,  the  pen  or  tongue  is  very  apt  to 
be  put  in  motion. 

Once  more,  I  would  like  to  take  my 
kind  reader  back  to  the  old  Pilgrim's 
bank  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful  river  of 
St.  Mary's,  and  trust  I  shall  not  bring 
about  that  "  tired  feeling"  so  much 
written  about  by  venders  of  cure-all  medi- 
cine, for  it  is  a  dreadful  feeling,  as  I  know 
from  sad  experience.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  I  have  not  kept  my  reader 
constantly  delving  into  old  documents, 
musty  with  age,  and  interesting  because 
of  their  antiquity,  but  have  given  them 
some  resting  spells. 

"  In  age  when  error  charms  no  more, 
For  bliss,  we  look  behind." 

Of  the  religion  of  the  natives  the 
author  of  the  Relations  says:   » '  Master 


Thoroughgood,  who  drives  his  Lord- 
ship's trade  upon  the  river  Patuxent,  hath 
related  somewhat  :  First,  they  acknowl- 
edge one  God  of  heaven,  which  they 
call  'Our  God,'  and  visit  a  thousand 
shames  upon  those  Christians  that  so 
lightly  offend  so  good  a  God.  But  they 
give  no  external  honor  unto  him,  but  use 
all  their  might  to  please  *  Okee '  or 
'Frantic  Spirit,  'for  fear  of  harm  from  him. 
They  adore  also  '  wheat  and  fire, '  as 
two  gods  very  beneficial  unto  man's 
nature.  In  the  Machicomoco  or  Tem- 
ple of  Patuxent,  there  was  seen  by  our 
traders  this  ceremony.  Upon  a  day  ap- 
pointed all  the  towns  met  and  a  great  fire 
being  made,  about  it  stood  the  younger 
sort,  and  behind  them  again  stood  the 
elder.  Then  taking  a  little  deer  suett, 
they  cast  it  into  the  fire  crying,  '  Taho,' 
*  Taho,'  and  lifting  up  their  hands  to 
heaven.  After  this,  was  brought  before 
them  a  great  bag,  filled  with  a  large 
Tobacco  pipe  and  Poake,  which  is  the 
word  they  use  for  Tobacco. 

' '  This  was  earned  about  the  fire,  the 
youth  following  and  crying,  'Taho,' 
'Taho,'  in  very  good  time  of  voice, 
and  comely  gesture  of  body.  The  round 
ended  one  comes  reverently  to  the  Bag, 
and  opening  it,  takes  out  the  pipes  and 
divides   the   Poake  from   one  to  one. 

"As  every  one  took  his  draught,  he 
breathed  his  smoke  upon  the  limbs  of 
his  own  body,  as  if  to  sanctify  them  by 
this  ceremony.  They  seem  to  have 
some  knowledge  by  tradition  of  a  flood 
wherein  the  world  was  drowned  for 
sin." 

Surely  one  can  hardly  read  this  ac- 
count of  their  religious  ideas  without  be- 
ing reminded  of  the  ante-  Christian  cere- 
monies at  the  altar — the  burning  of  the 
deer  suet  or  fat,  the  breathing  of  smoke 
upon  their  limbs  in  imitation  of  the  in- 
cense still  used,  and  their  traditional 
belief  in  a  general  flood  that  had  des- 
troyed the  world  for  its  sinfulness.  Can 
it  be  that  the  Apostle  Thomas,  as  some 
writers  insist,  really  found  his  way  to 
this  country,  and  that  some  traces  of  his 
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teachings  were  surviving  when  our  early 
pilgrims  settled  this  State?  It  seems 
hardly  possible  that  a  person  could  have 
heard  the  learned  Father  Clarke,  of 
Loyola  College,  lecture  on  the  pre- 
historic ages,  without  being  convinced 
that  somebody  had  in  the  long  ago 
scattered  the  faith  amongst  the  abori- 
gines, many  manifestations  of  which  he 
referred  to.  It  is  very  easy  to  under- 
stand how  an  unlettered  nation  of  peo- 
ple who  had  been  Christians  should  have 
had  their  faith  corrupted,  the  only 
medium  of  transmitting  it  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  being  a  verbal  one. 
We  have  unfortunately  seen  the  written 
law  of  God  interpreted  in  thousands  of 
ways,  in  spite  of  St.  Peter's  warning  to 
the  Romans  that  they  would  be  likely 
to  wrest  it  to  their  own  destruction,  who 
should  undertake  it. 

The  author  of  the  Narration  tells  us: 
"Now  to  return  to  the  place  itself, 
chosen  for  our  plantation,  we  have  been 
upon  it  but  one  month,  and  therefore 
can  make  no  large  relation  of  it.  Yet 
this  much  I  can  say,  already  for  our 
safety,  we  have  built  a  good,  strong  fort 
or  palisade,  and  have  mounted  upon  it 


one  good  piece  of  ordnance  and  four 
Murderers,  and  have  seven  pieces  of  ord- 
nance now  ready  to  mount  forthwith. 
We  have  planted  as  much  maze  or  In- 
dian wheat  as  will  suffice,  if  God  prosper 
it,  much  more  company  than  we  have. 
It  is  about  knee  high  above  the  ground 
already,  and  we  expect  the  return  of 
one  thousand  for  one.  We  have  also, 
English  peas  and  French  beans,  cotton, 
orange,  lemon,  melocotons,  apples, 
pears,  potatoes  and  sugarcane,  &c." 
If  they  had  corn  up  knee  high  before 
the  first  of  May,  the  seasons  must  have 
altered  very  much  from  that  time  to 
this.  It  would  be  amusing  to  read  the 
report  of  this  experiment  of  growing 
oranges  and  lemons  in  the  open  air, 
and  their  success  in  growing  upon  Mary- 
land soil  sugarcane,  which  they  probably 
picked  up  during  their  stay  at  Barbadoes. 
They  had  much  to  learn,  many  failures  to 
record,  but  were  there  ever  pioneers  in 
any  new  country,  who  had  not  similar 
experience?  If  they  had  much  to  learn, 
they  taught  the  world,  that  man's  title 
to  conscience,  bore  upon  it  the  stamp  of 
divinity,  which  all  the  power  of  earth  can 
never  invalidate. 


MEMORIES  OF  800  YEARS  OF  CATHOLICITY 

AT 

LITTLE  MALVERN,  WORCESTERSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 
By  Rev.  F.  Goldie,  SJ. 

RISING  high  above  the  broad  valley  Beacon  crowns  their  loftest  northern 
of  the  Severn  is  the  remarkable  point,  just  before  it  sinks  down  to  the 
range  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  The  level  country ;  while  the  Herefordshire 
boundary  line  for  many  a  year  between  Beacon  is  the  name  given  the  highest 
Celt  and  Saxon  in  the  South  Welsh  summit  southward,  some  three  miles  from 
Marches,  they  look  out  on  the  one  hand  its  rival,  and  about  midway  in  the  back- 
over  the  beautiful  and  broken  landscape  bone  of  this  remarkable  upheaval, 
of  Hereford,  and  on  the  other,  across  the  Round  about  the  summit  of  the  Here- 
rich  plain  traversed  by  the  Severn  to  the  fordshire  Beacon  are  the  concentric  rings 
picturesque  Bredon  Hills  and  to  the  of  a  formidable  fortress,  the  earthworks  of 
heights   of  Cotswold.    The   Worcester  which  are  so  deep  and  declivitous  that 
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they  can  easily  be  seen  from  a  consider- 
able distance.  The  fortress,  Celtic  and 
perhaps  Saxon  in  turn,  guarded  the  only 
pass  then  existing  throughout  the  whole 
range,  which  is  in  most  places  so  declivi- 
tous as  to  have  made  it  impossible  for 
any  body  of  men  in  olden  days  to  cross 
it,  if  opposed. 

But  Religion,  with  peace  in  her  train, 
took  possession  of  these  heights.  From 
the  beacons  on  a  clear  day  the  towers  of 
Worcester  Cathedral  may  easily  be  seen. 
Beneath  you  on  the  Severn  are  the  an- 
cient abbey  churches  of  Tewkesbury  and 
Gloucester  ;   and  further  off  what  the 
hand  of  the  destroyer  has  left  of  the  great 
monastic  houses  of  Evesham  and  of  Per- 
shore.    Westminster  Abbey  threw  out  a 
vigorous  shoot  on  the  hillsides  in  the 
Priory  of  Malvern,  the  noble  church  of 
which  still  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
pleasant   town   which   has   grown  up 
around  it. 

Three  miles  off,  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
wooded  gorge  which  leads  up  to  the  pass 
beneath  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  a  re- 
ligious house  was  planted,  a  dependence 
of  the  Abbey  of  Worcester  and  insepar- 
able from  it,  early  in  the  twelfth  century 
or  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh.  We  find 
it  there  in  the  days  of  Henry  I. ,  and  of 
Simon,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  third  in 
succession  from  the  Saxon  Saint  Wul- 
stan,  the  glory  of  that  see.  (1) 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  two  Bendic- 
tine  brothers,  Jocelyn  and  Edred,  born  at 
Beckford,  in  the  valley  below  Malvern, 
by  their  great  benefactions  became  the 
titular  founders  of  this  small  Benedictine 
house.  The  King,  and  William  de  Blois, 
then  Bishop  of  Worcester,  contributed 
largely,  and  a  church  which  nestled  be- 
neath the  wooded  hills,  and  the  priory 
alongside  of  it,  rose  up  from  the  sward. 

The  two  brothers  became  in  turn  priors 
of  this  cell — for  this  is  the  name  by  which 
were  known  monastic  foundations  depen- 
dent for  their  government  on  the  mother 

( 1 )  Unless  the  Simon  was  Simon  Montagu  of 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen. 


house.  Those  were  great  church  build- 
ing days,  and  we  find  the  sovereign  was 
present  at  the  solemn  consecration  of  the 
new  Cathedral  of  Worcester,  and  at  the 
translation  to  a  splendid  shrine  of  the 
relics  of  Saint  Wulstan. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  tower  of  Little 
Malvern  Priory  Church  dates  back  to 
these  early  Norman  days  ;  but  as  we  shall 
see,  the  rest  of  the  church  was  of  much 
later  date,  nor  was  it  the  work  of  a  day. 
The  monastic  buildings  consisted  of  a 
cloister  and  chapter  house,  with  refectory, 
kitchen,  dormitory,  parlor,  and  prior's 
apartments. 

In  1282  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  God- 
frey Gifford,  came  on  October  5  to 
consecrate  the  church,  and  he  preached 
to  the  monks  in  their  chapter  house  on 
those  words  of  St.  John  :  "  To  him  that 
overcometh,  I  will  give  to  eat  of  the  tree 
of  life,  which  is  in  the  paradise  of  my 
God."  Apoc  :  ii.,  7.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  dedicated  the  church,  which 
had  grown  in  size  and  beauty,  almost  in- 
to a  new  building,  to  the  honor  of  Our 
Lady  of  St.  Giles,  and  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist. 

But  the  communrty  was  small  and  far 
from  the  eye  of  authority,  and  two  cen- 
turies later  their  fervor  grew  dim  and  dis- 
cipline was  broken.  There  was  then  and 
has  always  been  power  in  the  Church  to 
reform,  and  Alcock,  the  great  and  good 
Bishop  of  Worcester  of  the  time,  as 
founder  and  patron  of  the  place,  dispersed 
the  religious  into  other  monasteries  till 
both  the  fabric  and  the  living  spirit  were 
repaired.  Financially  the  house  had  suf- 
fered from  the  general  neglect.  As  was 
so  often  the  case  laxity  had  brought  pov- 
erty upon  the  community,  and  church 
and  monastic  buildings  were  in  ruin. 
Some  of  the  monks  were  sent  to  Glouces- 
ter to  learn  again  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  their  holy  rule  in  that  flourishing 
abbey,  and  the  Prior  Withsham  (or  Wyte- 
sham,  an  ominous  name  !)  was  ordered 
to  go  to  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  the 
President  of  the  English  Benedictines  ; 
to  be  sent  by  him  to  Battle  Abbey,  the 
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monument  of  the  great  victory  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  the  monastery  where  the 
careless  superior  had  been  professed. 

Two  years  later,  Bishop  Alcock,  a  great 
statesman  and  a  great  builder,  but  as 
holy  and  zealous  a  pastor,  had  rebuilt 
the  church  and  repaired  the  priory,  and 
he  recalled  all  the  Benedictines,  save  the 
former  prior,  in  a  letter  of  October  22, 
1482.  He  exhorted  the  monks  to  a  due 
observance  of  their  rules,  and  especially 
as  regarded  "  the  chapter,  cloysters, 
frater,  refectory,  and  dormytor. ' ' 

The  chancel,  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower,  recall  the  benefactions  of  this  good 
prelate.  Nor  were  the  monks  unmindful 
of  him  ;  for  they  filled  the  great  east  win- 
dow over  the  high  altar  with  a  memory 
of  him  and  of  the  prince  to  whom  he  had 
been  tutor.  The  lower  portion,  of  which 
some  still  remains,  contained  figures  of 
Edward  IV. ,  of  his  Queen,  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  future  Edward  V.,  and  his  sisters,  all 
kneeling.  Beneath  an  effigy  of  Bishop 
Alcock  was  an  inscription  :  *'  Pray  for  the 
soul  of  John  Alcocke,  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, who  at  his  own  cost,  built  afresh  this 
Church  of  the  Mother  of  God,  of  SS. 
Giles  and  John  the  Evangelist,  formerly 
Chancellor  of  England  and  President  of 
the  Council  of  Edward  IV.  of  that  King- 
dom." 

The  crash  came  and  that  quickly. 
There  was  but  one  Prior,  Henry  Morton, 
after  the  moral  and  physical  restoration 
of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Giles*  before-  Dom 
John  Bristol,  who  in  1534,  surrendered 
the  Priory  to  the  sacrilegious  Henry  VIII. 
Church  and  house  with  the  surrounding 
property  were  sold  in  1554,  to  a  hanger- 
on  at  the  Court,  by  name  Henry  Russell, 
and  to  his  brother- in  law  or  connection 
by  marriage,  Charles  Brocton.  Henry's 
father,  John  Russell,  had  been  a  depen- 
dant of  the  Woodvilles,  clerk  of  the 
kitchen  to  Catharine  Woodville.  Through 
the  romantic  marriage  of  her  sister  to 
King  Edward  IV.,  Catharine  was  able  to 
wed  in  succession  three  of  the  great 
nobles  of  England,  Stafford,  Duke  of 


Buckingham,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  a 
Tudor,  and  lastly  Sir  Richard  Wingfield. 
Thus  John  rose  to  place  and  power,  be- 
came Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the 
Marches  of  Wales,  and  was  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  Princess  Mary,  afterwards  Queen 
Mary,  when  she  lived  in  state  at  Ticken- 
hall,  as  Princess  of  Wales,  in  the  palace 
which  had  been  built  there  for  her 
brother,  Prince  Arthur.  John  Russell 
married  a  sister  of  Chancellor  Aud ley's 
wife,  another  good  lift  up  the  ladder  of 
promotion.  Like  so  many  of  his  time, 
he  kept  his  eye  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
spoil,  for  we  have  in  a  letter  to  him  from 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Pope  Henry  VIII. 's 
worthy  factotum,  and  the  Vicar- Gen- 
eral of  the  newly  established  Church,  an 
allusion  to  the  suppressed  Priory  of  Little 
Malvern  :  "  In  your  monastery  I  will  do 
my  best." 

Already  in  1542,  Russell  had  been 
made  factor  and  keeper  of  the  woods  of 
Little  Malvern,  the  first  step  to  the  ob- 
taining the  property.  Like  many  of  his 
time,  he  made  his  peace  with  Queen 
Mary  on  her  accession.  Probably,  as  did 
so  many  others,  he  had  learned  how 
sweeping  and  fatal  was  the  Reformation, 
to  which  he  had  been  attached  by  greed 
of  fortune  rather  than  by  conviction. 
The  severance  from  Rome  did  not  mean 
to  those  of  his  days,  what  we  now  know 
it  meant.  It  needed  the  rapid  changes 
of  doctrine  and  of  worship,  the  wholesale 
destruction  in  Edward  VI. 's  reign  to 
open  the  eyes  of  many.  Mary  Tudor, 
the  new  sovereign,  remembered  Russell's 
services  and  devotion  to  her,  and  she  be- 
stowed on  him  a  grant  of  the  Priory  and 
its  lands,  with  full  ecclesiastical  authori- 
zation, the  document  still  exists  at  the 
Court,  to  hold  the  Church  lands  on  the 
condition  of  keeping  up  divine  office  in 
perpetuity.  And  this  promise  has  been 
faithfully  maintained.  For  though  the 
church,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  State,  for  three  centuries 
and  a  half  the  Holy  Sacrifice  has  never 
ceased  in  the  family  house,  Little  Mal- 
vern Court,  which  was  built  out  of  the 
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old  Priory.  Memorials  of  the  royal 
donor  are  still  treasured  in  the  residence 
— a  travelling  box  of  Mary's  glorious 
mother,  Katharine  of  Aragon — with  her 
initials  K.  R.  Katharina  Retina,  and  a 
richly  embroidered  coverlet.  There  is 
also  a  packet  of  the  hair  of  Katharine 
Parr. 

The  destruction  which  came  down 
upon  the  church  was  terrible.  Nave  and 
aisles,  the  Lady  Chapel  at  the  east  end 
are  swept  away.  The  ruins  of  the  north 
transept  remain,  with  a  portion  of  the 
altar  and  the  altar  stone.  The  glorious 
east  window  has  only  the  figure  of  Prince 
Edward  intact,  the  young  Prince  mur- 
dered in  the  Tower  of  London.  Ten  of 
the  monks'  stalls  and  the  rood  screen 
still  exist,  and  you  can  see  the  great 
beam,  with  the  mortises  which  held  the 
cross,  the  statues  of  our  Lady  and  St. 
John,  and  the  lights  that  used  to  burn 
thereon.  The  sanctuary  contains  a  num- 
ber of  most  interesting  tiles  with  her- 
aldic bearings. 

But  numbers  of  sepulchral  monuments, 
of  which  the  records  exist,  have  disap- 
peared. The  richly  carved  bosses  from 
the  old  roof  figure  in.  the  modern  ceiling. 
One  bell  only  has  been  spared,  and  it 
tells  its  tale  of  the  faith  of  those  who 
cast  it.  Ave  Maria  •  gracia  plena  •  Do- 
minus  -  tecum  •  is  the  legend  around  it. 

The  cloister  garth  is  now  the  back 
yard  of  the  house.  A  room  there  con- 
tains a  few  but  beautiful  remains  of  rich- 
ly sculptured  stones,  which  once  adorned 
the  church.  Dom  Parker,  the  last  Ab- 
bot of  Gloucester,  refused  to  sign  the 
surrender  of  his  Abbey  to  the  tyrant ; 
and  his  more  pliable  Prior  did  the  deed. 
The  faithful  Abbot  is  said  to  have  retired 
to  Little  Malvern,  and  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  east  walk  of  the  now  de- 
stroyed cloister.  The  Guesten  Hall, 
with  a  fine  oak  roof  and  entrance  door- 
way, concealed  by  a  modern  ceiling,  now 
serves  for  the  chapel^  and  the  kitchen — 
with  its  wide  chimney  opening — is  turned 
into  the  library.  There  are  rooms  which 
are  called  the  Prior's  rooms,  and  the  old 


underground  cellars,  with  their  massive 
iron  gratings,  still  exist. 

The  family  from  the  accession  of  Mary 
were  staunch  Catholics,  and  the  old 
chapel  in  the  roof,  where  Holy  Mass  was 
said  by  stealth,  is  mentioned  in  an  inven- 
tory of  Henry  Russell,  the  original 
grantee,  in  1560 — the  second  year  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  year  of  his 
death.  Two  hiding  places  can  be  seen 
not  far  from  this  old  chapel  in  the  roof  for 
the  safety  of  the  ministering  priest. 

Thomas  Russell,  grandson  of  Henry, 
the  last  male  heir  of  his  race,  fought  for 
King  Charles  I.,  and  when  the  city  of 
Worcester  was  taken,  in  1646,  by  the 
Roundheads,  he  was  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  marched  out  with  the  honors 
of  war.  The  destruction  of  the  Priory 
had  been  the  destruction  of  the  village 
which  clustered  round  it.  In  Eliza- 
beth's time  there  were  still  thirty-six 
households;  later  on  there  were  but  six. 
But  the  Catholics  from  all  around,  no 
doubt,  came  to  the  secluded  Court,  for 
so  the  mansion  was  and  is  called,  to  hear 
Mass  and  to  receive  the  Sacraments. 
Tradition  says  that  no  priest  was  arrested 
there,  though  they  had  to  escape  into 
the  thick  woods  which  have  for  centuries 
clothed  the  ravine  behind  the  Court, 
and  some  of  the  warrants  for  searching 
the  house  are  still  treasured  there. 

The  Priory  was  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church,  the  usual  position  of  a  re- 
ligious house.  Broad,  park-like  sward 
Ftretches  up  to  the  skirts  of  the  beauti- 
ful woods,  and  a  large  pond,  perhaps  the 
old  fish  ponds  of  the  Priory,  spreads  out 
a  sheet  of  silver  before  the  windows  of 
the  house.  The  entrance  hall  and  din- 
ing room  are  modern,  but  meditneval  in 
design.  The  walls  of  the  house  are  cov- 
ered with  interesting  family  portraits, 
which  make  those  who  have  dwelt 
therein  live  for  us  again. 

John  Russell,  the  great  grandson  of 
the  grantee,  and  whose  wife,  Mary 
Greenwood,  smiles  on  you  from  the 
walls  of  the  entrance  hall,  left  only  a 
daughter.    Father  Thomas  Russell,  who 
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was  born  in  1655,  and  who  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1676,  was  possibly 
the  brother  of  John. 

Elizabeth,  the  heiress,  married  a 
younger  son  of  John  Berington  of  Winsley, 
The  portrait  of  his  father  still  adorns  the 
court.  Their  only  child,  another  Elizabeth, 
married  a  son  of  the  good  Catholic  family 
of  Williams  from  Flintshire.  Two  of  the 
new  Squire's  brothers  and  a  sister  en- 
tered religion.  John  Williams  became  a 
Jesuit  in  1750,  and,  after  working  at  St. 
Omer's  College  and  in  Maryland  and 
then  in  London,  he  died  apparently  at 
Worcester,  in  1801,  having  probably  re- 
tired near  to  his  sister  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  his  Order.  Another  brother, 
Francis,  joined  the  Carthusians  at  Nieu- 
port,  under  the  name  of  Father  Joseph, 
where  he  became  Prior.  The  Sacristan 
Emperor,  Joseph  II.,  suppressed  the 
house  and  the  revolutionary  wars  drove 
him  to  England  with  the  Nuns  of 
Louvain,  now  at  Newhall,  Essex, 
whom  he  was  serving  as  chaplain. 
He  took  refuge  with  his  sister  and  lived 
faithful  to  his  rule  to  the  end.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  glorious  line  of  English 
Carthusians,  and  you  can  see  him  grave 
and  gentle  in  his  white  robe  looking  out 
from  his  portrait  on  the  walls,  side  by 
side  with  his  Franciscan  sister,  who  died 
in  prison  at  Rouen,  during  the  Terror  in 
1795.  Mary,  the  only  child  of  the  Will- 
iamses,  married  a  Mr.  Wakeman.  His 
widow,  whose  memory  is  still  green 
among  the  old  folks  around,  left  property 
to  her  kinsman,  Mr.  William  Berington. 
His  uncle  was  the  well  known  Bishop, 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Midland  District, 
during  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Mr. 
William  Berington' s  son  and  successor, 
William,  married  Frances  Brun,  the 
daughter  of  a  Spanish  Don.  A  gruesome 


tragedy  of  Southern  love  and  jealousy  at- 
taches to  her  mother,  the  beautiful  wife 
of  Sefior  Jos6  Brun,  whose  good  looks 
brought  her  to  a  terrible  death  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin,  a  victim  of  the  jeal- 
ousy, so  the  story  went,  of  the  unfaithful 
Queen  of  Spain,  Marie  Luisa,  jealousy  it 
is  to  be  feared  of  the  too  well  known 
Goday,  the  Prince  of  Peace  !  She  was  a 
Miss  Josephine  Langton.  The  portraits 
of  the  fair  victim,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
husband,  of  her  daughter,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Berington,  are  there  to  heighten 
our  interest  in  the  tragedy. 

The  venerable  old  house  still  shelters 
the  good  stock  of  eleven  generations, 
and  Fathers  of  the  same  Order  as  of  old 
still  minister  at  the  altar  of  Little  Mal- 
vern Court.  Dom  Dunstan  Knight  O. 
S.  B.,  of  the  old  Catholic  family  of  that 
name,  and  titular  prior  of  Rochester, 
was  priest  in  the  dark  days  at  Little  Mal- 
vern, for  over  twenty  years,  from  1 766 
till  his  death  in  1787. 

In  the  little  graveyard  under  the 
shadow  of  the  yew  trees  and  ot  the  old 
tower,  among  the  many  generations  of 
Catholic  dead,  sleeps  a  quondam  French 
Jesuit,  a  Canon  Valgolier,whom  the  rev- 
olutionary tempest  drove  as  an  exile  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  who  shared  with 
thousands  of  emigre  French  priests,  the 
generosity  and  hospitality  of  our  govern- 
ment, from  whom  he  received  a  pension. 
He  died  in  1838,  and  was  buried  on  the 
north  side  of  the  present  entrance  of  the , 
old  church  under  the  organ  gallery.  R. 
I.  P. 

Malvern  is  not  very  far  from  Strat- 
ford on  Avon,  the  bourne  of  so  many 
American  pilgrimages.  Perhaps  some 
Catholics  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  may  choose  to  kneel  in  the  ven- 
erable sanctuary  of  Little  Malvern  Court. 
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the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 
General  Intention  for  June,  1899. 

Recommended  to  our  Prayers  by  His  Holiness ',  Leo  XIII. 

IT  is  now  definitely  known  that  the  purposes,  and  every  form  of  secret  and 
Supreme  Pontiff  Leo  XIII.  intends  esoteric  body  as  well  as  associations  which 
to  open  the  religious  functions  with  men  and  women  can  honestly  join,  all 
which  we  are  to  commemorate  the  close  will  strive  to  make  this  an  opportunity 
of  the  present  century  and  prepare  for  for  recommending  and  advancing  the 
the  one  to  follow,  by  solemnly  dedicating  objects  they  have  at  heart.  The  nations 
the  entire  Catholic  world  to  the  Divine  and  sects  and  other  purely  human  socie- 
Heart  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  The  ties  will  meet  as  so  many  units,  with  in- 
day  appointed  for  this  ceremony  is  the  terests  widely  divergent  and  often  con- 
coming  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  June  flicting,  lacking  the  common  bonds  of 
9,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Apostoli-  authority,  belief,  or  mutual  interest;  the 
cal  Letter  concerning  it  will  be  sent  to  Church  alone  can  present  the  spectacle 
the  bishops  on  or  near  the  feast  of  the  of  a  world-wide  society,  composed  of 
Ascension,  so  as  to  give  them  full  time  men  of  every  race  and  nation  under 
to  announce  and  prepare  for  this  impos-  heaven,  bound  together  in  belief,  keep- 
ing event.  ing  a  common  law  of  morality,  living  in 
Opening  under  such  auspices,  the  reli-  the  closest  ties  of  mutual  affection,  and 
gious  rites  with  which  the  Catholic  looking  to  one  supreme  authority  to  pre- 
Church  will  mark  the  progress  of  time,  serve  them  in  this  unity,  and  that  there 
cannot  fail  to  sanctify  her  children  and  may  be  no  doubt  whence  this  august 
impress  most  favorably  those  who  stand  authority  is  derived,  its  present  possessor,, 
apart  from  her.  The  march  of  the  cen-  Leo  XIII.,  as  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, 
turies  will  be  made  the  occasion  of  many  deigns  to  summon  his  faithful  subjects, 
imposing  celebrations;  the  nations  of  the  to  begin  the  celebrations  of  the  coming 
earth  will  join  together  to  exhibit  the  year  by  solemnly  and  publicly  dedicating, 
proofs  of  their  progress;  the  world's  reli-  themselves  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus  Christ, 
gions  and  its  sects  will  appear  collectively  A  sublime  spectacle  it  is,  surely,  that 
and  separately  as  on  a  theatre  with  their  of  the  venerable  Pontiff,  a  prisoner  in  the 
several  doctrines  and  rites;  vast  bodies  Vatican,  living  as  if  by  a  miracle,  alter 
of  men  and  women  representing  various  having  conciliated  by  his  wisdom  and 
human  interests,  societies  international  forbearance  for  the  past  two  decades  the 
and  local,  organized  for  commercial,  esteem  and  sympathy  of  all  good  men,, 
social,  scientific  or  purely   benevolent  devoting  what  he  considers  his  expiring 
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energies  to  a  solemn  and  universal  pro-  uncommon  thing  in  the  life  of  a  Catholic, 

testation  of  love,  reparation  and  grati-  In  some  sense  every  good  action  we  per- 

tude  to  the  Heart  of  his  Divine  Master,  form,  and  in  a  special  sense,  every  sacra- 

The  world  would  make  him  one  of  its  ment  we  receive,  implies  such  an  act;  in- 

idols,  but  he  loyally  points  to  Christ  as  deed  our  lives  are,  or  should  be,  one  un- 

the  true  object- of  our  worship.    While  interrupted  series  of  acts  by  which  we 

all  men  praise  him,  he  humbly  bids  them  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  service  of  God. 

to  praise  the  One  whom  he  represents  Nor  are  public  and  solemn  acts  of  conse- 

and  to  whom  he  owes  all  his  dignity  and  cration  rare  among  us.    The  ordination 

influence.    Truly  may  he,  as  the  Vicar  of  the  priest,  the  vows  and  clothing  of 

of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  he  has  conse-  religious,  even  the  simple  admission  into 

crated  a  lifelong  devotion,  call  upon  the  sodalities  and  other  confraternities  are  so 

faithful  at  this  solemn  moment  to  conse-  many  different  ways  by  which  we  publicly 

crate  themselves  likewise  to  their  Lord  bind  ourselves  more  closely  to  the  Divine 

and  Master.  Majesty.    Hence,  there  is  no  need  of 

It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  the  explaining  the  purport  of  the  universal 

proposal  was  made  for  the  first  solemn  consecration  to   the   Sacred  Heart  of 

consecration  of  the  Catholic  world  to  the  Jesus  in  which  we  are  asked  to  join  ;  but 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.    Already  at  the  there  is  need  of  considering  its  object, 

time   of   the   Vatican   Council    many  its  necessity,  and  its  advantages,  if  we 

cardinals  and  prelates  and  over  10,000  would  make  of  it  the  solemn  act  of  hom- 

priests    and    laymen    had    requested  age  it  should  be  to  Christ,  and  derive 

the  Sovereign  Pontiff  that  such  a  con-  from  it  the  graces  it  should  obtain  for 

secration  might  be  made  by  the  Church  ourselves. 

throughout  the  world.    Whilst  the  Con-      The  passing  century,  we  cannot  easily 

gregation  of  Rites  was  considering  the  forget,  began  by  disowning  Christ.  The 

postulate  the  request  was  repeated,  and  blasphemous    Ecrasez    Fin/ame,  with 

in    April,    1875,    fully    534    bishops  which  the  eighteenth  century  had  closed, 

formally  petitioned   the   Holy  See  to  was  re-echoed  loudly  the  first  few  years 

sanction   it,    and  on  the  2  2d  of  the  of  the  nineteenth,  and  what  infidel  peo- 

same  month  the  petition  was  granted,  pies  failed  to  do  with  Christ,  they  have 

the  Sacred  Congregation  formulating  the  vainly  endeavored  during  the  past  one 

prayer  by  which  the  consecration  was  to  hundred  years  to  do  with  His  vicars  upon 

be  made.    Those  who  took  part  in  that  earth.    At  no  period  in  the  history  of 

solemn  ceremony  cannot  readily  forget  Christianity  have  its  Divine  Founder,  and 

the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  clergy  all  who  follow  Him,  been  more  a  sign  of 

and  faithful  alike  entered  into  it.    The  contradiction  than  they  have  been  during 

whole  Catholic  world  seemed  to  derive  the  century  just  closing.  Governments 

from  it  a  new  spirit  of  faith  and  hope  have  abolished  His  name  and  sacred 

and  charity,  and  this  spirit  has  been  symbol  from  public  buildings,  schools, 

constantly  renewed  in  many  places  by  an  documents,  and   coins;  the  press  has 

annual  repetition  of  the  ceremony  on  treated  Him  as  a  sublime  human  being, 

the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart.     The  but  human  only  ;  so-called  divines  have 

evidences  of  this  renewal  are  plain  to  see  written  and  spoken  of  Him  as  a  model, 

as  well  in  the  steadfastness  with  which  but  not  as  a  Redeemer,  and  others  have 

the  faithful  have  withstood  persecution  found  His  life  so  ideal  as  to  consider 

in  Germany,  Italy,  France  and  Poland,  Him  a  myth  ;  His  true  followers  have 

as  in  the  revival  and  progress  of  Catholic  been  ostracised,  exiled,  oppressed,  im- 

life,  notably  in  Great  Britain  and  in  our  prisoned,  and  persecuted  in  every  coun- 

own  country.  try  in  Europe  ;  the  immortal  King  of  the 

An  act  of  consecration  is  no  new  nor  ages  might  look  it  would  seem  in  vain  in 
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the  annals  of  this  past  century  for  record 
of  the  homage  due  to  Him,  and  of  the 
respect  due  to  His  chosen  ones  ;  pessi- 
mists are  deploring  that  we  have  finally 
come  to  have  a  Christian  civilization 
without  Christ,  while  infidels  boast  of  it. 
Truly,  at  first  sight  very  little  of  the  past 
century  seems  to  have  been  consecrated 
to  Him  ;  and  still  it  is  true  that  persecu- 
tion and  oppression  have  only  served  to 
show  more  clearly  how  He  still  reigns  in 
the  world,  and  how  all  that  is  best  in 
Christian  civilization  still  belongs  to  Him. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  if  Christ  was 
never  more  clearly  a  sign  of  contradiction, 
neither  was  He  ever  more  clearly  a  sign 
of  salvation  than  at  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury which  began  by  trying  to  remove 
His  name  and  memory  from  the  earth. 

To  make  some  estimate  of  what  we 
may  offer  to  Christ  as  the  fruit  of  the 
passing  century,  we  should  consider  first 
of  all  the  moral  triumph  of  the  Papacy 
which  is  all  the  more  splendid,  because 
it  has  been  made  the  chief  point  of  at- 
tack by  the  enemies  of  Christ.  The 
kings  of  the  earth  have  risen  against  every 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  who  has  ruled  the 
Church  during  the  past  century;  societies 
organized  for  evil  have  plotted  against 
them  ;  political  editors  and  publicists  have 
striven  to  belittle  their  authority,  and  the 
sciolists,  the  great  impostors  of  the  cen- 
tury, have  invoked  a  false  science  and  a 
lawless  morality  to  proclaim  them  hind- 
rances to  enlightenment  and  progress.  In 
spite  of  force,  of  secret  machination,  of 
ridicule,  misrepresentation  and  of  cal- 
umny, the  Vicars  of  Christ  have  stood 
firm,  blameless  in  life  and  unswerving  in 
devotion  to  His  Church,  meriting  daily 
greater  confidence  from  the  faithful, 
growing  always  in  popular  esteem,  and 
compelling  the  silence,  if  not  the  admir- 
ation of  their  enemies.  We  need  but  to 
review  the  life  of  the  present  august  oc- 
cupant of  the  Throne  of  the  Fisherman, 
recalling  as  it  does,  most  that  was  prom- 
inent in  the  lives  of  his  predecessors  dur- 
ing the  past  one  hundred  years,  to  per- 
ceive that  the  crowning  glory  of  our  faith 


during  all  that  time  is  the  prestige  of 
Christ's  Vicars  by  the  beneficent  exer- 
cise of  the  divine  authority  they  have 
received  and  of  the  human  influence 
they  all  have  acquired. 

Keeping  in  view  the  divine  and  human 
influences  exercised  by  our  Sovereign 
Pontiffs  during  the  past  century,  we  shall 
easily  discover  how  much  we  have  to  of- 
fer to  Almighty  God  as  the  fruit  of  its 
years.  A  learned  and  devoted  episco- 
pate, a  numerous  and  zealous  clergy,  a 
host  of  self-sacrificing  religious,  and  a 
loyal  and  thoroughly  Catholic  laity,  with 
flourishing  parishes,  noble  churches, 
seminaries,  colleges  and  schools,  and  in- 
stitutions for  every  manner  of  human 
need  or  affliction.  Everywhere  the 
growing  Catholic  spirit  is  manifesting  it- 
self in  vast  and  enthusiastic  organizations 
of  the  faithful  uniting  together  for  pious 
and  beneficent  purposes,  and  the  cham- 
pions are  not  tew  who  defend  Catholic 
interests  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform. 
Through  the  vigilance  and  authority  of 
our  pontiffs  an  insidious  liberalism  has 
been  everywhere  steadily  rooted  out,  the 
rights  and  possessions  of  the  Church  have 
been  safe-guarded.  To  them  above  all 
the  powers  on  earth  we  owe  it  that  the 
many  dangerous  forms  of  socialism  have 
been  prevented  from  filling  Europe  with 
anarchy  and  bloodshed.  To  them  also 
we  owe  the  comparative  silence  we  are 
enjoying  from  the  loud  pretense  of  a 
false  science  and  criticism  that  treated 
nothing  as  sacred  save  its  own  conceit 
and  theory.  All  the  true  progress  of  the 
waning  century  has  been  largely  pro- 
moted and  safeguarded  by  the  Vicars  01 
Christ,  notably  by  the  one  who  is  glori- 
ously reigning  as  Leo  XIII.  Very  prop- 
erly therefore,  may  it  be  offered  to  Christ, 
and  rightly  does  the  invitation  to  conse- 
crate it  to  Him  come  from  the  one  to 
whose  influence  it  is  so  plainly  due. 

We  must  consequently  enter  ardently 
into  the  project  of  our  Holy  Father  to 
pay  this  sovereign  homage  to  Jesus 
Christ,  we  must  consecrate  to  Him  our- 
selves,   and    our    every  interest,  our 
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churches,  and  schools,  our  homes,  our  come  one  continuous  act  of  con- 
families,  our  business,  our  prospects,  our  secration  by  which  our  prayers, 
successes,  and  our  hopes  ;  and  knowing  works  and  sufferings  are  united  with  the 
that  in  the  world  about  us  there  are  so  Sacred  Heart  for  all  the  intentions  He 
many  who  know  Him  not,  or  who  at  has  at  heart ;  in  the  offering  to  our  Lady, 
least,  do  not  stop  to  consider  how  they  we  interest  ourselves  again  in  the  impor- 
belong  to  Him,  we  must  in  their  stead  tant  objects  of  prayer  recommended  to 
offer  Him  what  they  would  gladly  conse-  us  by  His  Vicar  every  month;  by  our  Com- 
crate  to  Him,  did  they  but  know  His  munions  of  Reparation  we  endeavor  to 
claims.  Knowing  also  that  our  own  self-  make  our  union  with  Christ  as  actual, 
oblation  is  at  best  imperfect,  and  that  intimate  and  unbroken  as  possible,  par- 
many  instead  of  paying  homage  to  Christ,  taking  as  we  do  of  His  body  and  >blood, 
dishonor  and  outrage  Him  in  the  very  by  doing  this  for  the  desire  of  His  Heart, 
best  gifts  of  His  love,  we  must  make  our  i.  e. ,  for  the  reparation  of  His  Father*  s 
offer  with  a  spirit  of  reparation  for  their  offended  majesty  and  of  all  fallenjhuman- 
offenses  as  well  as  for  our  own  shortcom-  ity,  and  by  joining  with  others  in  this 
ings.  Finally,  we  should  consecrate  our-  pious  exercise,  who,  in  our  behalf,  re- 
selves  with  gratitude  because  by  His  ceive  Him  when  we  cannot.  Finally,  by- 
mercy  we  have  so  much  that  is  worthy  the  exercise  of  the  Holy  Hour,  we  strive 
of  Him,  and  with  love  because  we  are  in-  to  enter  into  the  innermost  recesses  of 
spired  to  dedicate  it  all  by  His  love,  His  Heart  and  share  the  feelings  of  His 
symbolized  for  us  by  His  Divine  Heart.  agony  in  Gethsemani.  \£ 


We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  sub-  What  our  constitutions  impose  on  us, 
ject  because  it  naturally  overshadows  our  own  devotion  and  fervor  have  led 
every  other  subject  which  the  Messen-  us  to  put  in  practice  gladly  and  most 
ger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  can  treat,  fruitfully.  The  extensive  and  permanent 
Moreover,  no  topic  could  urge  upon  the  growth  of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  is 
prayers  of  our  readers  the  general  inten-  something  known  to  all;  the  suitableness 
tion  which  is  recommended  them  by  our  of  its  practices  to  all  persons  and  circum- 
Holy  Father  for  this  month  of  June,  the  stances;  the  help,  instead  of  hindrance, 
spread  of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  in  it  is  to  all  other  pious  associations,  the 
union  with  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  effective  organization  and  methods  of 
The  practices  of  our  Apostleship  are  the  communication  by  which  it  improves  and 
best  means  of  preparing  for  this  solemn  extends  its  work  ;  the  ease  with  which  it 
act  of  consecration  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  enables  pastors  to  discover  and  employ 
and  the  spread  of  the  association  is  one  the  zeal  of  parishioners  ;  the  new  spirit 
of  the  best  fruits  to  be  derived  from  this  of  piety  which  it  infuses  into  all  its  as- 
great  ceremony.  From  the  beginning,  sociates;  the  new  view  and  love  of  Christ 
our  association  has  adopted  devotion  to  it  gives  them,  and  the  spirit  of  zeal  with 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  as  the  chief  which  it  warms  them  to  cooperate  in 
means  for  obtaining  the  end  set  before  every  parochial  work,  are  only  some  of 
us.  Aiming  at  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advantages  that  have  recommended 
the  salvation  of  souls,  our  constitutions  it  to  pastors  as  a  society  through  which 
seek  to  unite  us  with  Christ  as  our  chief  they  can  accomplish  the  greatest  amount 
and  model  in  this  great  work  ;  they  put  of  permanent  good  with  the  slightest 
before  us  His  divine  Heart  as  the  source  possible  effort. 

of  all  true  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Through  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  the 
God  and  man  ;  they  bid  us  join  with  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
Him  in  prayer,  in  zeal,  and  in  the  great  has  been  made  the  world-wide  and  pop- 
work  of  reparation  of  the  human  race,  ular  devotion  that  it  is,  and,  in  turn,  this 
By  our  Morning  Offering  our  lives  be-  devotion  has  helped  every  member  of 
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our  association  to  pray  and  perform  every 
duty  of  a  Christian  life  with  greater  fer- 
vor and  efficacy.  It  is  a  happy  coinci- 
dence then  that  we  are  asked  to  pray  and 
work  for  the  extension  of  our  Apostleship 
at  the  very  time  when  it  can  both  pro- 
mote and  derive  benefit  from  devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Heart.  We  can  prepare  for 
this  act  of  consecration  by  contributing 
to  the  spread  of  the  Apostleship,  and  in 
the  measure  in  which  we  do  this  we  shall 
also  extend  and  perpetuate  the  fruits  of 
this  universal  dedication  to  the  Heart  of 
Christ. 

We  are  to  pray,  therefore,  that  every 
parish,  community,  society,  school  and 
other  Catholic  institutions  in  the  United 
States  be  regularly  aggregated  to  the 
Apostleship  of  Prayer;  that  every  mem- 
ber of  these  various  bodies  take  part  in 


some  and,  if  possible,  in  all  of  its  prac- 
tices; that  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  of  zeal 
with  which  it  should  inspire  all  hearts 
may  help  them  to  know  Christ  better 
and  do  His  work  more  devotedly;  that 
those  who  speak  against  associations  like 
ours,  may  be  blessed  by  a  disposition  to 
study  its  advantages  without  prejudice  ; 
that  all  may  understand  how,  by  means 
of  what  some  are  pleased  to  call  the  ac- 
cidentals of  religion,  it  inculcates  habits 
in  practices  most  substantial  and  per- 
manent; and  that  our  Lord,  with  whom 
we  seek  to  unite  ourselves  so  intimately 
and  constantly,  may  bless  our  efforts, 
and  deign  to  accept  all  our  petitions,  and 
enable  us  to  honor  Him  and  make  known 
the  love  of  His  Sacred  Heart,  in  a 
measure  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the 
abundance  of  His  grace  and  love  for  us. 


TO  THE  HONOR  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART. 


Decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  extending  to  all  the 
Faithful  the  privilege  of  reciting  or  singing  publicly  the 
recently  approved  Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 


Our  Holy  Father,  Leo  XIII.,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Rites,  bearing  date  of  June  27  last, 
approved  the  Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
and  vouchsafed  to  authorize  its  public 
recitation  or  singing  in  all  the  churches 
and  oratories  of  the  dioceses  of  Mar- 
seilles and  Autun  and  of  the  Order  of 
the  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  Since  then,  bishops,  religious 
congregations  and  pious  associations 
have  appealed  in  large  numbers  to  the 
Holy  See  for  a  like  privilege.  They  thus 
manifest  the  general  desire  to  see  the  use 
of  these  pious  invocations  spread  every- 
where, in  order  thereby  to  procure  greater 
glory  and  praise  for  the  adorable  Heart 
and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  piety 
of  the  faithful,  just  as  the  Holy  Name  of 
Jesus  was  glorified  throughout  the  whole 
Catholic  world  in  a  common  tribute  of 
public  praise  by  the  use  of  the  special 
Litany  in  its  honor  inserted  in  the  Roman 


Ritual.  Besides,  our  Most  Holy  Father 
in  his  tender  devotion  to  the  most  loving 
Heart  of  Jesus,  and  in  his  desire  to  afford 
a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  are  more 
and  more  weighing  us  down,  proposes  to 
consecrate  the  whole  world  to  this  ador- 
able Heart.  To  give  greater  solemnity 
to  this  consecration,  he  has  determined 
to  prescribe  at  an  early  date  a  triduum 
of  prayers  of  which  these  pious  invoca- 
tions will  form  a  part.  Wherefore,  His 
Holiness  has  vouchsafed  to  authorize  in 
prrpetuum  for  the  whole  world  the  use  in 
public  as  well  as  in  private  of  the  recita- 
tion or  singing  of  the  Litany  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  already  approved  and  enriched 
with  an  indulgence  of  300  days.  Any- 
thing to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Camillus,  Bishop  of  Palestrina, 
Cardinal  Mazzela, 

Prefect  of  the  S.  C.  R. 

April  2,  1899. 
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FROM  DEATH  TO  LIFE. 


By  D.  S.  Bern. 


"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
All  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 


Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour, 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 


IT  was  the  dawn  of  a  sultry  midsum-  supported  them  was  such  as  no  man  could 
mer  day.  The  sun  from  his  couch  in  number,  and  the  words  of  Holy  Writ 
the  east,  peeped  out  upon  the  vast  were  verified:  "  I  will  send  my  angels 
hospital  camp  which  sheltered  hundreds,  before  thee  to  prepare  thy  way;  in  their 
nay,  thousands  of  suffering  soldiers,  for  his  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up — there  no 
tropical  rays  had  made  greater  havoc  than  evil  shall  come  to  thee. ' ' 
Spanish  shot  or  shell,  and  he  sank  back  The  dawn  revealed  haggard  faces  and 
again  and  J  hid  his  face  as  if  in  sor-  sunken  eyes  which  had  not  found  4  *  tired 
row  for  the  ruin  he  had  wrought.  A  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep/' 
cloud  overspread  the  camp,  but  it  was  a  wagons  and  ambulances  coming  in  with 
friendly  cloud,  welcomed  more  gratefully  their  precious  weight  of  suffering  huraan- 
than  the  most  poetic  sunbeam,  while  the  ity,  carried  out  brave  warriors  with 
gentle  rain,  falling  slowly  and  solemnly  sheathed  swords,  whose  sun  had  forever 
upon  the  tented  roofs,  seemed  to  the  set.  In  the  tents  were  represented  almost 
weary  hearts  within  as  great  teardrops  every  clime  and  creed.  Here  the  vete- 
from  the  mighty  heavens  weeping  over  ran  of  many  battles,  there  a  youth  with  a 
4 'man's  inhumanity  to  man."  Goethe  pure  and  child-like  face — all  claimed  the 
says  poetically  that  i 'night  is  the  better  attention  of  their  gentle  nurses,  so  self- 
part  of  day,"  but  not  in  a  hospital  tent  sacrificing  and  indefatigable.  Through 
when  the  fever  rages  and  the  night  is  their  ministrations  many  dying  soldiers 
spent  sponging,  giving  ice  baths,  taking  received  the  final  absolution  and  entered 
temperatures,  pulse,  respiration,  admin-  peacefully  into  that  kingdom  where  there 
istering  hypodermics  and  cool  drinks  all  is  neither  war  or  rumors  of  war.  Others 
the  night  long  ;  and  yet  while  the  hands  rose  from  their  beds  strengthened  in  soul 
give  material  aid  and  the  soft  sponge  to  begin  anew  the  battle  of  life,  preju- 
soothes  the  tortured  flesh  and  cleanses  dices  were  removed  and  good  seed  drop- 
gaping  wounds,  kind  words  of  tender  ped  in  the  open  furrows  where  in  God's 
sympathy,  of  hope,  of  confidence  in  God  own  good  time  it  will  bring  forth  abun- 
expand  the  heart  and  reveal  the  rainbow  dant  fruit.  Many  soldiers  were  brought 
amid  the  darkest  clouds  of  night.  Thus  to  the  sisters  filled  with  the  most  absurd 
passed  the  weary  hours.  Sisters  of  Char-  fancies,  which  it  took  some  days  to  dis- 
ity,  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  Sisters  of  Saint  pel.  A  fine-looking  young  fellow  of  a 
Francis  flitted  noiselessly  back  and  forth  New  York  regiment  was  carried  in  one 
as  angels  of  peace,  for  though  their  ex-  day,  and  his  whole  manner  and  studied 
terior  vesture  may  differ,  they  are  all  silence  showed  that  he  was  ill  at  ease, 
members  of  the  same  mystical  body,  He  surveyed  all  the  patients  but  most  of 
"ministering  spirits  sent  to  minister  for  all  the  Sister  of  Charity  in  charge,  but  he 
them  who  shall  receive  the  inheritance  of  spoke  not  a  word  until  that  bete  noir  was 
salvation. ' '  They  were  the  visible  angels  out  of  sight,  then  turning  to  the  soldier 
who  drew  down  the  blessing  of  God  upon  nearest  to  him  he  said: 
that  tented  city  of  suffering,  but  the  crowd  "  Tell  me,  comrade,  who  is  that  white  - 
of  invisible  angels  who  surrounded  and  capped  dame  that  walks  this  beat  ?' ' 
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"  She  is  a  Sister  of  Charity." 

"  Well,  I  know  that  much  from  her 
spread-eagle  bonnet.  But  what's  her 
name  and  where* s  her  fame?" 

"Her  name  is  Sister  Mary  Clare;  as 
to  her  position  or  rank  I  do  not  know 
how  she  would  express  it,  but  in  our  mil- 
itary parlance  we  would  say  she  is  1  in 
command  '  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  sta- 
tioned here." 

"I  do  hope  she  will  not  come  near 
me.  I  have  a  horror  of  these  religious 
fanatics  with  their  sanctimonious  preach- 
ing. I  begged  the  surgeon  not  to  send 
me  among  Roman  Catholic  nurses,  for  I 
don't  want  them  to  be  prying  into  my 
church  and  creed." 

' '  Possibly  you  don' t  like  them  because 
you  don't  know  them.  I  saw  a  man  de- 
cline to  take  a  cool  drink  from  a  sister 
because  he  was  a  Freemason.  But  in  less 
than  an  hour  he  changed  his  mind  and 
sent  for  the  drink  and  the  sister,  who 
waited  on  him  with  the  greatest  kindness. 
And,  my  friend,  I  think  you  will  change 
your  tactics  before  you  are  here  very 
long.  Sister  Mary  Clare  is  not  only  a 
noble,  self-sacrificing  woman,  but  she  is 
a  cultivated  lady  and  she  will  not  intrude 
her  religious  views  upon  you  nor  ask  you 
for  yours.  I  have  been  here  for  six  weeks, 
she  has  never  asked  me  whether  I  was 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  Jew  or  Gentile  ; 
she  has  nursed  me  with  the  kindness  and 
gentleness  of  a  mother,  and  to  her  I  owe 
my  life.  She  has  silently  preached  a 
doctrine  I  never  knew  before,  and  one 
that  I  am  not  likely  to  forget,  that  heav- 
enly doctrine  of  true  charity,  love  of  the 
neighbor,  forgetfulness  of  self. ' ' 

"Oh,  I  see  you're  a  Roman  Catholic, 
or  Miss  Mary  Clare  has  bewitched  you. 
I  might  understand  it  if  she  was  young 
and  pretty,  but  in  this  case  there  is  no 
romance. ' ' 

"There  is  no  romance  on  the  good 
sister's  side,  you  may  be  sure  of  that,  my 
friend,  for  she  has  given  up  every  com- 
fort that  a  lady  should  have;  she  and  her 
sisters  are  housed  in  wretched  tents, 
overworked  and  underfed,  breathing  in 


the  infected  air  of  this  miserable  place, 
without  uttering  a  word  of  complaint, 
and  whenever  they  speak  to  us,  or  even 
pass  by  our  cots,  their  kind  words  and 
bright,  cheerful  smiles  are  like  sunbeams 
thrown  across  our  weary  way.  I  am  not 
a  Catholic,  but  'pretty  is  as  pretty  does,' 
and  when  your  fever  rises  this  evening 
and  your  head  is  bursting,  you  will  think 
Sister  Mary  Clare  is  pretty  enough:  when 
she  puts  ice  to  your  head  and  moistens 
your  parched  lips,  you  will  think  you  are 
home  again,  and  that  it  is  your  mother's 
gentle  hand  that  smooths  your  pillow 
and  pushes  back  the  hair  from  your 
burning  brow.  That  is  what  I  call 
charity — I'd  rather  die  than  see  my  wife 
in  this  loathsome  place. ' ' 

' '  Comrade,  will  you  tell  me  your 
name  ?' '  said  the  newly  arrived. 

"John  Tyler,  of  the  2d  Virginia, 
and  yours  ?" 

"Donald  Maclvor,  of  the   New 

York.  I  have  been  dragging  around 
camp  for  a  week,  trying  to  keep  up.  It 
is  hard  to  be  ingloriously  stricken  down 
with  a  wasting  fever,  huddled  in  here 
like  dogs  to  die,  without  so  much  as  the 
mention  of  our  names.  It  would  have 
been  grand  and  glorious  to  die  on  the 
battlefield — but  ah  !  my  friend,  this  is 
hard." 

"Yes,  the  song  says  truly,"  said 
Tyler,  as  he  repeated  these  words: 

"  It  is  easy  to  join  in  the  battle 

When  the  tide  goes  surging  by, 
When  sharply  the  muskets  rattle, 

And  bravely  the  banners  fly  ! 
When  the  passionate  soul  within  you 

Leaps  forward  to  meet  the  shock, 
And  nerve  and  muscle  and  sinew 

At  danger  mock. 

"  But  ah  !  when  wretched  and  weary, 

Weary  and  sore  athirst, 
The  outlook  on  life  is  dreary 

And  you  do  not  thrill  as  at  first. 
When  sadly  your  comrades  leave  you 

In  the  dust  to  meet  your  fate, 
The  lingering  moments  grieve  you, 

'Tis  hard  to  wait." 
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"But  since  we  are  both  hots  du  combat, 
we  must  make  the  best  of  it,  and  prove 
that  we  are  good  soldiers,  for  '  they  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.'  " 

At  this  moment  Sister  Mary  Clare  in- 
terrupted Tyler  with  a  little  cheerful 
news,  arranged  his  cot  and  passed  on  to 
the  bedside  of  Maclvor,  welcomed  him 
to  her  ward, said  she  was  glad  he  would 
have  such  good  company  as  Lieutenant 
Tyler,  and  with  good  care  and  a  little 
patience  she  hoped  they  would  soon  be 
discharged  from  her  care  on  the  home- 
ward march.  She  laid  some  little  flowers 
on  Maclvor' s  pillow  that  their  sweet  fra- 
grance might  refresh  him. 

Lieutenant  Tyler  said:  "Sister  Mary 
Clare,  where  did  you  find  flowers  to-day, 
or  has  your  magic  touch  made  the  desert 
blossom  as  the  rose?" 

"  No,  I  begged  them.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  an  officer's  wife  who  wore 
them  on  her  breast,  and  when  I  asked 
for  them  lor  my  sick  soldiers  she  gave 
them  most  graciously." 

As  Maclvor' s  fever  increased  Sister 
Mary  Clare  moved  noiselessly  around  his 
cot,  washing  him,  sponging  him,  cutting 
his  hair,  cooling  his  brow  and  whispering 
kind  words  to  him,  and  Lieutenant  Ty- 
ler wondered  how  anyone  could  have 
spoken  of  her  so  lightly  as  Maclvor  had 
done  that  day. 

The  weary  days  wore  on,  Lieutenant 
Tyler  was  improving  but  Maclvor  was 
not  so  well.  One  day,  when  he  was  in- 
clined to  talk,  Lieutenant  Tyler  could  not 
resist  asking  him  if  he  had  changed  his 
opinion  of  4 4  the  white-capped  dame?" 

' '  Oh,  please  do  not  mention  it,  I  am 
ashamed  that  I  was  so  ungentlemanly 
and  so  unjust.  Every  time  she  comes 
near  me  I  feel  like  asking  her  pardon. 
She  is  truly  like  a  ministering  angel,  so 
quiet,  so  gentle,  never  speaking  a  word 
unless  I  speak  to  her. ' ' 
'  Lieutenant  Tyler  said:  ' 'AH  the  sisters 
here  are  kind  and  gentle,  and  so  gracious 
that  one  would  think  it  was  a  great  pleas- 
ure for  them  to  wait  on  us.  They  are 
the  same  to  all.    I  saw  one  of  them  at- 


tending to  a  teamster  who  was  shot  in  the 
leg;  she  was  just  as  careful  and  gentle 
with  him  as  if  he  had  been  the  command- 
er-in-chief. She  made  a  tourniquet  and 
had  the  wound  all  fixed  up  before  the 
surgeon  arrived.  I  asked  her  how  she 
had  learned  to  make  the  tourniquet,  and 
she  answered  laughingly:  '  Oh,  that's 
part  of  our  business,  we  are  taught  these 
things  before  we  are  sent  out  as  nurses  ' 
When  I  first  came  I  was  very  lonely  and 
I  asked  Sister  Mary  Clare  if  she  could  get 
me  something  to  read,  a  paper  or  a  book, 
anything  to  divert  my  mind.  I  thought 
she  might  carry  some  camp  stories  around 
with  her,  as  Charles  O'Malley,  Tom 
Burke  of  Ours,  or  something  of  that 
style  for  her  patients.  She  smiled  and 
said  kindly,  *  I  am  very  sorry,  I  wish 
I  could  get  you  something,  but  I  have 
not  seen  a  book  or  paper  since  I  came  to 
camp,'  and  then  hesitating  a  moment, 
she  added,  '  except  this  little  book  which 
I  always  carry  in  my  pocket.  You  are 
welcome  to  this  if  you  want  it. '  I  was 
glad  to  get  anything,  and  when  I  opened 
it  I  saw  it  was  the  New  Testament,  and 
my  eyes  fell  on  these  words:  Charity  is 
patient,  is  kind,  is  not  ambitious,  seeketh 
not  her  own,  is  not  provoked  to  anger, 
thinketh  no  evil,  beareth  all  things,  endur- 
eth  all  things.  We  see  now  through  a 
glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face.  And 
now  there  remain  Faith,  Hope  and  Char- 
ity: these  three,  but  the  greater  of  these 
is  Charity.  I  needed  nothing  more, 
there  was  Sister  Mary  Clare's  creed  in  a 
nutshell,  and  from  that  day  she  never 
passes  by  that  I  do  not  say  to  myself, 
*  the  greater  of  these  is  Charity. '  A  God- 
like illustration  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  Good  Samaritan  paid  the  innkeeper 
for  taking  care  of  the  wounded  man,  but 
these  Sisters  pay  with  their  life's  blood, 
with  sleepless  nights,  with  weary  days, 
and  that  is  what  I  call  religion.  Twelve 
of  these  noble  women  have  sailed  for  San- 
tiago, which  is  equivalent  to  martyrdom, 
and  besides  the  ninety  or  a  hundred  here 
we  find  them  at  every  post  where  suffer- 
ing is  to  be  relieved." 
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This  gave  Maclvor  a  new  idea,  and  way.  After  I  saw  the  National  Encamp- 
when  Sister  Mary  Clare  came  around,  he  ment  of  the  G.  A.  R.  in  Buffalo,  last 
said  to  her:  ' '  Sister,  did  you  want  to  year,  I  was  wild  for  military  renown,  and 
come  to  camp?  Were  you  a  volunteer  ?"  when  the  first  drum  sounded  for  Cuba, 

"We  are  regulars,  enlisted  for  life,  I  was  on  the  spot,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 

and  we  are  never  asked  whether  we  want  testations  of  those  I  loved  the  most,  the 

to  go  or  not;  our  Superior  says  to  one:  tears  of  my  mother  and  the  entreaties  of 

Come,  and  she  cometh;  to  another,  Go,  my  sisters  and  my  dear,  good  father,  who 

and  she  goeth,  and  that's  the  end  of  it.  was  dearer  to  me  than  all.    My  grand- 

W e  ask  no  questions,  make  no  excuses,  father  died  at  Gettysburg  ' ' 

we  only  do  as  you  do  when  your  captain       "And  his  martial  spirit  like  the  mantle 

gives  the  order:  Forward,  march  !  "  and  of  Elias  descended  upon  you  ?" 

she  laughed  merrily.  "Yes,  Sister,  and  I  thought  I'd  win 

' '  Sister,  were  you  ever  on  a  battle-  myself  a  glorious  name  and  be  an  honor 

field  ?"  to  my  family,  and  now  I  am  only  wasting 

"  Yes,  during  the  civil  war."  away  with  the  fever  without  having  done 

"Where?"  anything,  and  even  no  mention  of  my 

"  At  Antietam  and  Gettysburg."  name.    Sister,  do  you  think  I  will  get 

"Were  you  very  much  frightened?"  well?    I  am  so  tired,  so  weary." 

"  Perhaps  I  would  have  been  if  I  had  "  Not  if  you  continue  to  talk  and  in- 
thought  of  myself,  for  I  was  young,  and  crease  your  fever;  but  if  you  close  your 
I  would  not  have  been  ordered  out,  but  eyes  and  think  of  our  Lord's  words: 
for  the  great  need  of  nurses.  The  air  Come  to  Me  all  ye  who  are  weary  and 
was  filled  with  the  cries  of  the  dying,  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you,  per- 
the  wounded  lay  thick  on  every  side."  haps  you  will  fall  asleep." 

"  Sister,  what  side  were  you  on?"  "Sister,  I  am  not  a  Roman  Catholic." 

"  What  do  you  mean?    Whether  we       "Even  so,  our  Lord  did  not  say: 

were  for  the  federal  side  or  for  the  rebels?  Come  to  Me  all  you  who  are  Roman 

For  either,  or  for  both;  we  never  looked  Catholics,  but  He  did  say:    Come  to  Me 

at  the  uniform,  but  only  at  the  man,  in  all  ye  who  are  weary;  now  close  your 

whom  we  saw  a  suffering  member  of  eyes,  and  not  another  word. ' ' 
Jesus  Christ.     It  was  said  that   fifty       "Sister,  you  think  I'm  a  member  of 

thousand  men  were  lost  at  Antietam,  and  the   Church;    you   misunderstood  me 

perhaps  more  at  Gettysburg,  so  there  was  when  I  said  I  was  a  member  of  the  club, 

work   for   every  nurse  that  could  be  I   don't  belong  to  any  church,  and, 

found."  Sister,  I  want  to  beg  your  pardon  for 

"  Wasn't  it  noble  to  die, on  a  blood-  something.   You've  been  so  kind  to  me, 

red  battlefield  covered  with  glory,  in-  and  I  want  you  to  forgive  me  for  mak- 

stead  of  wasting  life  away  in  a  pest-  ing  fun  of  your  bonnet.     I  am  very 

house?"  sorry." 

"  The  glory  is  in  doing  your  duty       "  Oh ,  is  that  all  ?   That  is  a  very  slight 

wherever  you  may  be  placed.    Where  offence.     You  meant  no  harm,  I  am 

are  all  those  heroes  you  envy?    What  sure,  and  I  forgive  you  with  all  my 

does  it  matter  to  them  now,  whether  heart,"  and  she  patted  the  poor  boy 

they  are  praised  or  blamed  ?    There  is  gently  on  the  head, 
more  glory  and  more  merit  before  God       "Sister,  what  would  you  have  done 

in  bearing  your  fever  patiently,  than  if  that  day  if  you  had  known  I  made  fun 

you  had  died  without  suffering  on  the  of  you,  and  said  I  hoped  you  would  not 

battlefield.    The  greatest  victor  is  he  come  near  me?" 

who  overcometh  himself."  "Precisely  what  I  did  do  when  I 

"Oh  !  Sister,  I  can't  look  at  it  that  knew  it  not." 
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"But,  Sister,  suppose  you  knew  that 
some  persons  said  very  unkind  and  un- 
just things  about  the  Sisters,  what  would 
you  do  ?  " 

"I  would  pray  for  them  all  the  more, 
and  say:  i  Father,  forgive  them,  they 
know  not  what  they  do/  " 

"Sister,  would  you  pray  for  me, 
too?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  with  all  my  heart,  if 
you  will  close  your  eyes  and  go  to 
sleep."  And  she  kept  her  promise. 
From  the  moment  he  came  into  the 
hospital,  Sister  M.  Clare  had  kept  this 
soul  always  before  our  Lord,  begging  for 
this  victory  for  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
now  she  redoubled  her  prayers  and  sup- 
plications. 

On  the  day  that  Lieutenant  Tyler  was 
discharged  he  showed  great  emotion 
when  he  took  leave  of  Sister  Mary  Clare. 
He  said:  "Sister,  you  have  not  only 
saved  my  life,  but  if  I  save  my  soul  I 
will  owe  it  to  your  good  example,  for  I 
am  going  to  become  a  Catholic,  and  I 
ask  you  to  continue  to  help  me  by  your 
prayers.  I  will  put  myself  under  instruc- 
tion without  delay  so  that  I  may  be 
admitted  to  the  one  true  fold."  In  his 
farewell  to  Maclvor,  whose  life  was  slowly 
ebbing  away,  he  repeated  his  intention 
of  becoming  a  Catholic,  and  as  Maclvor 
pressed  his  hand  he  said:  "God  speed 
you,  Tyler,  keep  a  kind  thought  for 
me." 

A  few  days  later,  when  talking  to 
Sister  Mary  Clare,  the  young  soldier 
said:  "Sister,  where  is  your  home?" 
"Just  now  I  am  from  Buffalo,  but — " 
1 4  From  Buffalo ! ' '  What  magical  music 
in  the  name  ot  home!  The  soldier 
seized  her  hand  and  interrupted  her, 
while  the  tears  filled  his  eyes.  "Oh, 
Sister!  why  did  you  not  tell  me  you 
were  from  Buffalo?  If  I  die,  promise 
me  that  you  will  go  to  see  my  father 
and  mother,"  and  he  sobbed  aloud. 
"I  have  given  them  great  trouble.  They 
do  not  know  where  I  am.  I  was  so  dis- 
obedient to  them.  Sister,  tell  them  I  am 
sorry,  and  I  beg  them  to  forgive  me. ' ' 


"I  will  write  to  them  to-day." 

"No,  not  yet,  Sister;  wait  awhile. " 

Oh,  how  Sister  Mary  Clare  prayed  for 
this  precious  soul! 

These  words  were  now  always  on  her 
lips,  *  'Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do 
— or  say  ?  Act  in  me,  speak  in  me  and  by 
me,  let  this  work  be  done  by  Thee,  lead 
him  into  the  paths  of  pleasantness  and 
peace. 

"Sister,  Tyler  told  me  that  he  was 
going  to  enlist  under  another  Captain,  to 
fight  for  a  glory  that  would  never  fade 
nor  fail — that  he  was  going  to  be  a  sol- 
dier of  Christ  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Oh !  if  I  had  only  been  a  Catholic  it  would 
have  been  so  different,  but  I  never 
thought  of  God  till  I  saw  you.  Sister,  I 
have  sinned,  I  have  strayed  away  so  far, 
I  am  not  worthy  to  belong  to  your 
Church.' ' 

Then  in  sweet  and  gentle  words  Sister 
Mary  Clare  related  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  and  when  she  said,  "luill 
arise  and  go  to  my  Father"  Maclvor  in- 
terrupted her.  "Sister,  would  you  be 
afraid  to  die?" 

' * 1  would  be  if  I  had  to  depend  upon 
my  own  merits,  but  I  trust  to  the  mercy 
of  God  who  died  for  me;  I  ask  Him  to 
clothe  me  with  His  merits  and  to  forgive 
my  sins.  He  will  not  refuse  for  He  has 
promised.  '•Ask  and  you  shall  receive, 
seek  and  you  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall 
be  opened  to  you. 1  Jesus  is  the  Good  Shep- 
herd and  we  are  His  sheep. ' ' 

"  Oh,  Sister,  I  am  not  of  His  fold — if 
I  were  a  Catholic  !" 

*  *  Listen  to  what  our  Lord  says  to  you : 

*  And  other  sheep  I  have  that  are  not  of 
this  fold,  them  also  must  1  bring  and  they 
shall  hear  my  voice,  and  there  shall  be  but 
onefold  and  one  shepherd.'  Now  Jesus 
comes  to  seek  the  lost  sheep  and  He 
will  carry  you  tenderly  on  His  shoulders, 
do  not  be  afraid. ' ' 

*  *  Sister,  will  He  receive  me  ?  Can  I 
be  baptized  ?' ' 

Father  X.  was  soon  on  the  spot  and 
the  life-giving  waters  of  baptism  made  the 
young  soldier  a  child  ot  God  and  filled 
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his  soul  with  a  sweet  peace  he  had  never 
known  before.  He  was  so  grateful,  so  pa- 
tient, repeating  incessantly  the  little  short 
aspirations  which  he  had  learned  from 
Sister  Mary  Clare,  who  in  due  time  pre- 
pared him  for  Extreme  Unction  and  the 
Holy  Viaticum,  and  his  humility  was  wor- 
thy of  the  grand  old  Centurion :  ' 1  Lord, 
I  am  not  worthy  !  Sister,  I  do  not  de- 
serve this  favor. ' '  And  then  as  if  a  light 
dawned  upon  him,  he  exclaimed  with  en- 
ergy, "  Sister,  now  I  see  it  all,  all  you 
have  said  comes  back  to  me.  I  was 
stricken  with  the  fever  and  denied  the 
delusive  honors  I  coveted  that  I  might 
find  God — that  1  might  pass  from  death 
to  life,  and  this  is  eternal  life,  to  know  the 
true  God  ....  Sister,  I  fell 
asleep  and  dreamed  that  .1  was  in  Forest 
Lawn  looking  wistfully  at  the  soldier  on 
the  tall  monument,  and  my  father  said 
to  me,  i  You  have  fought  the  good  fight, 
an  imperishable  crown  awaits  you;  your 
name  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life  will 
still  shine  on  when  time  shall  be  no  more.' 
He  looked  much  older  and  his  hair  was 
almost  white,  and  as  I  knelt  to  ask  his 
forgiveness  and  his  blessing  he  disap- 
peared and  I  awoke.  Sister,  will  you 
give  my  ring  to  my  mother,  tell  her  I 
loved  her  to  the  end,  and  that  with  my 
last  breath  I  asked  pardon  of  them  both. 
Tell  my  sisters  that  by  their  loving  ten- 
derness to  my  father  and  mother  they 
must  atone  for  my  shortcomings  and  my 
wanderings — tell  them  to  draw  the  little 
family  circle  so  close  together  that  they 
will  not  see  my  vacant  place.  Sister,  I 
am  going  now. ' ' 

Just  then  the  doctor  looked  at  the  dy- 
ing soldier  and  said:  "Sister  Mary 
Clare,  you  can  do  nothing  more  for 
him." 

"  Yes,  doctor,  I  can  still  pray.    It  will 


not  be  long,  and  Sister  M.  Rose  is  in 
my  place.  I  will  relieve  her  as  soon  as  it 
is  all  over  with  him.  God  gave  him  into 
my  hands,  and  I  will  be  faithful  to  the 
end." 

Father  X.  came  again  and  gave  the 
final  absolution,  and  as  he  looked  at  the 
youthful  face,  he  whispered  to  Sister 
Mary  Clare:  "He  looks  like  a  child 
asleep. ' ' 

The  weary  eyes  opened  slowly  :  "I 
am  twenty-three  years  old,  Father.  I 
thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to 
me." 

And  as  the  good  priest  went  out, 
Sister  Mary  Clare  laid  her  crucifix  in  the 
clasped  hands  now  stiffening  in  death. 
Again  the  lips  parted  :  "It  is  growing 
very  dark,  it  is  toiuards  evening  and  the 
day  is  now  far  spent.  Mother,  please 
open  the  window  and  let  the  light  come 
in,"  and  as  Sister  Mary  Clare  sponged 
his  lips  and  forehead,  he  whispered, 
"  Ah  !  now  I  feel  the  cool  breeze  from 
the  lake,  and  the  rushing  of  the  falls;  I 
did  not  think  they  were  so  near.  Now, 
the  sun  sets  beyond  the  lake,  and  the 
evening  chimes  tall  sweetly  on  my  ear. 
Yes,  it  is  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul.  Come 
sing  it  with  me,"  then  softly,  but  clearly 
and  distinctly  he  sang  : 

"  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly. 
While  the  nearer  waters  roll, 
While  the  tempest  still  is  nigh. 
Hide  me,  O  my  Saviour,  hide, 
'Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past, 
Safe  into  Thy  haven  guide, 
O  receive — my — soul — at — last." 

And  as  this  supplication  died  away  upon 
his  lips,  the  victorious  Christian  soldier 
found  eternal  life  in  the  boundless  realms 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
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CONSECRATION  TO  THE  SACRED  HEART. 

By  decree  of  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII., 
the  entire  Catholic  world  is  to  be  conse- 
crated to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  on 
the  coming  feast  of  that  title,  June  9. 
Catholics  know  what  this  means.  It  is 
the  most  solemn  public  testimony  of 
adoration  and  love  they  can  give  to  one 
who  has  so  loved  men  as  to  lay  down  His 
life  for  them, and  who  is  so  bent  on  mani- 
festing His  love  in  the  most  powerful 
way,  that  He  identifies  His  heart,  the 
symbol  of  His  love,  with  His  holy  name 
and  person.  A  ceremony  like  this  brings 
us  directly  under  the  influence  of  Christ, 
and  it  must,  therefore,  be  an  occasion  of 
special  graces ;  its  significance  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  prelude  to  the  re- 
ligious services  and  festivities  by  which 
the  Church  will  commemorate  the  ap- 
proach of  the  new  century,  the  first  year 
of  which  has  been  proclaimed  one  of 
jubilee. 

THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

A  peace  conference  with  the  Vicar  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  excluded  is  a  most 
singular  proceeding.  A  body  of  diplo- 
mats, army  and  navy  men,  and  others 
who  have  political  or  business  interests  to 
serve,  can  never  agree  on  articles  effec- 
tive of  lasting  peace,  simply  because  they 
have  neither  sufficient  motive  to  induce 
them  to  make  mutual  concessions  nor 
sufficient  authority  to  apply  their  decis- 
ions universally.  The  problems  alone  of 
removing  some  of  the  causes  of  conten- 
tion, such  as  the  restoration  of  disputed 
territory,  or  the  withdrawal  from  certain 
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threatening  positions,  would  raise  com- 
plications in  every  nation  in  Europe  and 
in  our  own  as  well,  owing  to  our  late  war 
for  territory.  There  is  but  one  Ruler  in 
this  world  whose  spiritual  domain  is  uni- 
versal and  supreme  ;  whose  temporal 
power  is  based  on  claims  so  just  that  the 
government  which  has  usurped  it  dare 
not  consent  to  its  representation  at  the 
Conference ;  whose  mission,  moreover,  is 
one  of  peace,  and  this  man  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  peace  conference  so 
called.  The  nations  taking  part  in  it  are 
scarcely  sincere  in  permitting  this  exclu- 
sion ;  but  they  are  terribly  sincere  in 
arming  themselves  for  possible  wars,  even 
whilst  the  conference  is  actually  in  session. 

THE  BISHOPS  OP  SOUTH  AHERICA. 

The  Council  of  the  Bishops  ot  Latin 
America,  that  is  to  say,  about  all  of  this 
continent  south  of  the  United  States, 
will  open  in  Rome  on  May  28.  A  num- 
ber of  Bishops  have  paid  a  brief  visit  to 
New  York  on  their  way  to  the  Council. 
We  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend 
the  Masses  said  by  some  of  them,  and  to 
witness  in  this  the  most  visible  proof  of 
the  unity  of  our  holy  faith.  Our  prayers 
should  follow  the  bishops  who  represent 
40,000,000  of  Catholics. 

MORE  ANGLICAN  DISSEN5I0N. 

The  troubles  of  the  Anglican  Church 
abroad  sink  into  insignificance  with  its 
troubles  in  one  part  at  least  of  our  own 
country.  One  of  its  most  proper  and 
reputable  bishops  lately  consented  to 
make  a  teacher  of  heresy  one  of  its  min- 
isters.   He  had  actually  designated  the 
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church  in  which  he  was  to  officiate  at 
this  process,  but  the  pastor  of  the  church 
refused  permission  ;  for  pastors  of  hereti- 
cal sects  can,  it  seems,  consistently  if  not 
logically,  disobey  lawful  authorities.  The 
pastor's  congregation  is  rich  and  influen- 
tial, and  the  bishop  did  not  insist  on  his 
appointment  ;  neither  did  he  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  charge  of  heresy  against 
the  applicant  for  the  ministry.  As  An- 
glican divines  are  not  much  more  clear 
on  modes  of  ecclesiastical  procedure  than 
on  questions  of  theology,  there  was  some 
confusion  among  them  for  a  while,  which 
was  increased  by  the  bishop's  discreet 
silence  and  the  clamor  of  the  news- 
papers. Then  one  of  them  was  chosen 
to  arraign  the  would-be  minister,  and  he 
did  so  in  the  sensational  style  of  the  us- 
ual Anglican  Sunday  evening  discourse. 
One  result  of  this  undignified  action  is 
that  at  least  two  Anglican  pastors  have 
offered  their  bishop  permission  to  use 
their  churches  to  make  the  heretical  di- 
vine a  minister.  The  strangest  fact  in 
this  matter  is  that  this  man  should  be 
suddenly  branded  as  a  heretic  by  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  no  complete  or 
consistent  body  of  doctrine,  and  who 
have  let  pass  without  protest  his  lectures 
as  professor  in  their  leading  seminary, 
and  his  books  on  which  they  now  base 
their  charges  of  heresy.  And  still  these 
men  continue  discussing  the  problem  of 
union  among  the  churches,  comity  in  the 
missions,  and  similar  topics,  but  not  the 
need  of  a  central  and  supreme  authority 
in  matters  of  religion. 

LOYALTY. 

The  Most  Rev.  F.  X.  Katzer,  Arch- 
bishop of  Milwaukee,  did  not  write  the 
letter  attributed  to  him  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  protesting  "to  the  Pope  that 
the  errors  which  he  designated  as  Amer- 
icanism had  no  place  in  the  American 
Roman  Catholic  Church."  His  Grace 
says:  "Had  I  written,  it  would  have 
been  a  letter  of  sincere  thanks  and  heart- 
felt congratulation  for  this  most  oppor- 
tune letter."    The  letter  of  His  Grace, 


Archbishop  Corrigan  of  New  York, 
thanking  His  Holiness,  Leo  XIII.,  for 
his  letter  on  Americanism  so  called,  has 
been  applauded  by  all  who  know  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  contro- 
versy which  the  Pope  wishes  to  decide. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  letter  is  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  His  Grace  admits  the 
necessity  of  the  papal  decision.  The 
Archbishop  of  a  see  like  New  York  is  in 
a  position  to  know  the  needs  of  the 
faithful  in  the  United  States,  and  for- 
tunately the  present  incumbent  gfves 
such  close  attention  to  Church  matters 
generally,  and  is  so  little  busied  about 
affairs  foreign  to  his  charge,  that  he 
can  accurately  observe  what  is  best  for 
the  benefit  of  the  souls  entrusted  to 
him. 

THE  CONFESSIONAL  AND  RITUALISM. 

One  element  of  the  troubles  of  the 
Anglicans  in  their  own  country  is, 
strange  to  say,  the  confessional.  "The 
rock  on  which  ritualism  was  pretty 
sure  to  split  was  the  confessional." 
Thus  writes  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  in 
Self  Culture  for  April,  and  he  imme- 
diately adds:  "In  the  exercise  of  this 
most  perilous  function  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  is  safeguarded  by  his  celibacy. 
He  is  moreover  limited  and  guided  by 
the  strictest  and  most  authoritative  regula- 
tion. ' '  Similar  testimony  is  rendered  by 
an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review.  1 1  Inside  or  outside  her  widest 
pale,"  he  writes,  "I  cannot  imagine  any 
person  who  could  find  a  word  of  defence 
for  the  confessional  as  it  exists  to-day  in 
the  English  Church.  The  fact  that  any 
man  of  any  age  or  reputation — or  lack 
of  it — who  is  in  priest's  orders  can  hear 
confessions  from  anybody,  when  and 
where  and  how  he  pleases,  without  leave 
from  any  one  or  a  single  rule  to  restrain 
him  from  any  act  of  vulgarity  or  stupidity 
or  worse  which  may  occur  to  him,  is  a 
scandal  to  the  whole  Church  and  king- 
dom. The  toleration  of  such  a  system 
for  another  week  in  a  country  where  the 
most  elementary  laws  of  propriety  are 
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recognized  is  incredible.  Auricular  con- 
fession cannot  be  stopped  in  the  Church 
of  England;  it  is  not  only  allowed,  but 
recommended  by  the  prayer-book,  and, 
for  reasons  which  are  well  known  to  every 
one,  has  numerous  and  influential  advo- 
cates. The  question  is,  shall  it  or  shall 
it  not  be  decently  regulated?  If  not, 
I  hope  sincerely  that  every  man  in  the 
country  with  young  relatives  who  desire 
to  confess  their  sins  to  a  priest  will  use 
every  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  join 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  where  the 
practice  is  at  least  properly  safeguarded. ' ' 

NOTHING  LIKE  THE  TRUTH. 

The  Protestant  Synod  which  lately  met 
at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  decided  by  an 
immense  majority,  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  of  having  received  or  of  re- 
ceiving baptism,  in  order  to  become  a 
member  of  the  National  Church.  The 
Schweitzer  Zeitung  vents  its  grief  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Synod,  well  calculated,  it 
says,  to  serve  the  cause  of  Rome  as  well 
as  that  of  the  dissenting  sects.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  decision  of  the  Synod, 
a  number  of  families  of  Zurich  informed 
the  public  through  the  press,  that  they 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  Na- 
tional Church.  May  God  show  them  the 
light  of  truth  and  lead  them  into  the  true 
fold  of  Christ  ! 

AN  UNSAFE  GUIDE 

There  could  be  no  greater  injury  done 
to  the  memory  of  Clement  XIV.,  than 
to  attribute  to  him  the  letters  edited  by 
Antonius  Carraccioli  and  falsely  inscribed 
under  his  name.  They  are  at  best  quite 
commonplace,  and  they  redound  with 
passages  which  could  not  have  been 
written  with  sincerity  by  any  true  re- 
ligious, and  which  should  not  have  been 
written  by  a  Pope.  In  the  light  of  many 
Papal  letters  before  and  since  his  time, 
notably  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.'s  latest  letter, 
not  to  mention  others,  many  of  the  so- 
called  Ganganelli  letters  should  be 
branded  censurable,  rash,  dangerous  and 
suspicious.  Even  Voltaire,  much  as  he 
gloried  in  some  of  the  acts  of  Clement 


XIV.,  was  too  clever  a  critic  to  accept 
these  letters  as  authentic,  and  he  repudi- 
ated them  from  internal  as  well  as  from 
external  evidence.  It  is  strange,  there- 
fore, that  the  editor  of  a  Catholic  pe- 
riodical should  publish  an  article  based  on 
these  letters  without  the  slightest  mention 
of  the  well-known  controversy  they  occa- 
sioned the  very  year  of  their  publication. 
It  is  an  injustice  too.  Scarcely  had  the 
Paris  edition  appeared  in  1776,  than  the 
Dominican  Charles  L.  Richard  published 
his  Preservatif  Neeessaire  "for  all  who 
have  read  the  letters  falsely  attributed  to 
Pope  Clement  XIV.' '  (See  Hurter, 
Nomenclator  Littetarius  IIL,  p.  435, 
n.  216,  and  Catholic  critics  generally  on 
this  point.)  The  English  edition  of  these 
letters,  which  is  quoted  in  the  periodical 
referred  to,  usually  contains  in  an  appen- 
dix Voltaire's  question  as  to  their  authen- 
ticity. Since  Rev.  Ethelred  Taunton 
wrote  his  '  *  Black  Monks  of  St.  Benedict,  *  * 
he  should  be  regarded  by  editors,  whether 
Catholic  or  not,  as  an  unsafe  guide  pos- 
sessed by  strange  motives. 

LEO  XIII.  TO  THE  BELGIAN  EDITORS. 

A  delegation  of  Belgian  journalists  was 
presented  to  the  Holy  Father  on  Easter 
Saturday.  His  Holiness  was  most  cor- 
dial and  affectionate.  He  urged  them 
to  unite  their  efforts  against  the  Socialists. 
"You  have  a  Catholic  Ministry/'  he 
said,  "  which  is  still  in  power,  but  I  fear 
that  it  will  soon  be  overthrown  if  the 
Catholics  remain  divided  in  face  of  the 
united  Liberal  and  Socialist  elements." 
He  thanked  his  visitors  for  the  present  of 
100,000  francs  they  had  given  him,  and 
which  he  had  divided  between  the 
Syrian,  Melchite  and  Chaldean  patri- 
archs, whose  needs  were  pressing.  Speak- 
ing of  his  sojourn  in  Belgium  many  years 
ago,  he  said  :  "  When  looking  for  the 
last  time  on  beautiful  Flanders,  I  said  to 
myself,  *  I  shall  never  again  see  this 
country  so  religious,  so  attached  to  the 
faith,  to  the  Fatherland/  and  then  I 
wept."  Finally  the  Pope  blessed  the 
delegation  and  bade  them  a  touching 
farewell. 
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i  he  hidden  Life. 

AND  after  they  had  performed  all 
things  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  they  returned  into  Galilee, 
to  their  city,  Nazareth. 

And  the  child  grew  and  waxed  strong, 
full  of  wisdom  ;  and  the  grace  of  God 
was  in  him. 

And  his  parents  went  every  year  to 
Jerusalem,  at  the  solemn  day  of  the 
pasch. 

And  when  he  was  twelve  years  old, 
they  going  up  into  Jerusalem  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  feast, 

And  having  fulfilled  the  days,  when 
:hey  returned,  the  child  Jesus  remained 
in  Jerusalem,  and  his  parents  knew  it  not. 

And  thinking  that  he  was  in  the  com- 
pany, they  came  a  day's  journey,  and 
sought  him  among  their  kinsfolk  and 
acquaintance. 

And  not  finding  him,  they  returned 
into  Jerusalem,  seeking  him. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  three 
days  they  found  him  in  the  temple  sit- 
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ting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors, 
hearing  them  and  asking  them 
questions. 

And  all  that  heard  him  were  as- 
tonished at  his  wisdom  and  his 
answers. 

And  seeing  him,  they  wondered. 
And  his  mother  said  to  him  : 
Son,  why  hast  thou  done  so  to  us  ? 
Behold  thy  father  and  I  have  sought 
thee  sorrowing. 

And  he  said  to  them  :  How  is  it  that 
you  sought  me  ?  Did  you  not  know  that 
I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business? 

And  they  understood  not  the  word 
that  he  spoke  unto  them. 

And  he  went  down  with  them,  and 
came  to  Nazareth  :  and  was  subject  to 
them.  And  his  mother  kept  all  these 
words  in  her  heart. 

And  Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom  and 
age,  and  grace  with  God  and  men. 

The  above  is  St.  Luke's  narrative  about 
the  Hidden  Life  of  Christ.  St.  Matthew 
tell  us  about  the  earliest  years  of  it  which 
were  spent  in  Egypt,  whither  St.  Joseph 
was  bidden  to  fly  with  the  Child  and  the 
Mother  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Herod, 
and  live  there  in  exile  until  his  death, 
when  coming  back  Christ  "  dwelt  in  a 
city  called  Nazareth:  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  what  was  said  by  the  prophets : 
That  he  shall  be  called  a  Nazarite." 
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The  attempt  of  Herr  Von  Schcenerer 
to  bring  about  a  wholesale  apostasy  from 
the  Catholic  faith  in  Austria  has  turned 
out  a  miserable  failure.  He  raised  the 
absurd  cry  that  to  be  a  true  German  one 
must  be  a  Protestant,  and  boasted  that 
by  April  he  would  have  10,000  converts. 
Instead  of  that  he  has  gained  but  a  mere 
handful,  and  as  these  were  influenced  by 
political,  not  religious,  motives,  they 
have  received  but  a  cold  welcome  from 
their  new  brethren. 


The  Catholic  Truth  Society,  of  Ot- 
tawa, Canada,  has  resolved  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
the  question  of  expurging  from  the  Eng- 
lish coronation  oath  the  clauses  which 
are  offensive  to  Catholics,  and  at  the 
present  time  must  also  be  so  to  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
In  the  oath,  as  it  now  stands,  the  sov- 
ereign is  obliged  to  swear  that  he  or  she 
holds  transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  and  the  invocation  of  saints  to 
be  superstitious  and  idolatrous. 


Atrocities  continue  in  China.  A  cor- 
respondent writing  from  Ichoufuu  says: 
"To  the  southwest,  twenty  miles  from 
us,  there  have  been  a  number  of  riots, 
but  no  one  has  been  punished  yet.  A 
Catholic  priest,  who  is  just  in  from  that 
vicinity,  says  that  his  life  had  only  been 
saved  through  the  fleetness  of  his  horse. 
Three  Catholics  have  been  killed  at 
Teibein,  about  forty  miles  to  the  west  of 
us.  Six  have  been  killed  at  Shen  Shan, 
of  whom  two  were  burned  to  death  in  a 
big  public  bonfire.  This  is  a  different 
affair  from  the  one  in  which  a  child  was 
burned  and  two  had  their  eyes  put 
S60 


out  by  a  fiendish  mob.  The  perpe- 
trators of  the  outrage  to  the  East,  who 
dismembered  the  bodies  of  two  Catho- 
lics, burned  them  over  a  fire  and  burned 
a  living  child,  having  received  no  pun- 
ishment of  any  kind,  have  been  embold- 
ened to  attempt  still  further  outrages. 
However,  they  met  with  an  unexpected 
check  when  they  attacked  three  Germans 
and  suffered  considerable  loss. 


Madame  Marie  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
a  religious  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre 
Dame,  recently  published  a  book  in 
which  she  advocated  the  establishment 
of  a  grand  central  Normal  School  for  the 
orders  of  religious  women  devoted  to 
Catholic  education  in  France.  On  the 
17th  of  March  last,  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation of  Bishops  and  Regulars  con- 
demned this  project  and  declared  the 
book  deserving  of  blame.  The  Congre- 
gation praises  the  work  done  in  the  edu- 
cation of  girls  by  the  teaching  orders  in 
France,  and  expresses  its  firm  hope  of 
their  continued  success  in  the  future. 
Madame  Marie  hastened  to  declare  her 
complete  submission  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Holy  See,  happy,  as  she  says,  to  give 
this  proof  of  her  obedience  and  devoted - 
ness  to  the  Church. 


The  Paris  Univers  gives  a  few  instances 
of  the  heroic  faith  of  some  Christian  moth- 
ers. When  Father  Vecturin,  who  died  a 
martyr's  death  in  China  last  December, 
was  about  to  set  out  on  his  perilous  mis- 
sion, his  mother  made  the  sacrifice  not 
only  with  resignation,  but  with  joy. 
When  the  mother  of  the  martyr,  M. 
Jacoard,  heard  the  news  of  her  son's 
imprisonment  in  Cochin-China,  she  ex- 
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claimed  :  "  O  !  what  good  news  !  what 
an  honor  to  have  a  martyr  in  the  family  !M 
One  Sunday  evening  when  they  were 
reading  the  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith  in  a  French  peasant  family,  the 
mother  said  to  her  husband  :  4  '  How 
happy  should  we  be  if  a  son  of  ours 
would  become  an  apostle  like  those  we 
are  hearing  about.' '  Her  wish  was 
granted.  One  of  her  sons  went  on  the 
African  mission,  where  he  died  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-seven. 


It  is  customary  in  many  cities,  upon 
the  yearly  return  of  St.  Joseph's  day,  to 
give  a  banquet  to  the  old  people  under 
the  care  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 
These  banquets  are  offered  and  served 
up  by  ladies  of  the  highest  social  rank. 
At  Orleans,  Clermont,  and  other  cities, 
as  well  as  in  Paris,  the  bishop  himself  put 
on  the  white  apron  and  made  himself 
the  servant  of  these  good,  simple  and 
lowly  poor.  A  similar  feast  took  place 
in  Washington,  at  St  Joseph's  Home, 
whose  aged  inmates  gathered  around  the 
festive  board  on  their  Holy  Patron' s  day. 
Among  those  who  attended  them  at 
table,  were  M.  Jules  Cambon,  the  French 
Ambassador,  and  M.  Jules  Boeufve,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Embassy. 


In  spite  of  the  persecutions  and  spoli- 
ations of  which  they  have  been  the  vic- 
tims in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  religious  orders 
have  wonderfully  increased  during  the 
present  century.  We  subjoin  a  few  sta- 
tistics : 

The  various  branches  of  the  Benedic- 
tine Order  count  no  less  than  4,300 
monks.  The  Trappists  have  founded 
houses  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  number  more  than  3,300. 
There  are  about  17,000  Franciscans,  8,- 
300  Capuchins,  and  some  15,000  Jesuits 
scattered  over  every  part  of  the  globe. 

The  new  congregations  founded  in  the 
present  century  are  counted  by  the  hun- 
dreds, and  their  subjects  by  tens  of 
thousands.    The  communities  of  women 


in  France  alone,  where  a  century  ago  the 
Revolution  dispersed  and  exterminated 
60,000  nuns,  number  at  this  moment 
more  than  150,000  Sisters. 


The  latest  reports  from  Armenia  are 
heart-rending.  The  martyrology  of  that 
hunted  down  population  is  daily  increas- 
ed by  the  names  ot  new  victims.  Ac- 
cording to  official  accounts  more  than 
80,000  Armenians  are  living  exclusively 
upon  the  alms  of  the  charitable  associa- 
tions and  of  the  Catholic  Missions  of 
Europe. 

Since  1895  ten  orphan  asylums  had 
been  opened.  All  these  have  been 
brutally  closed  and  burned  by  the  Turk- 
ish authorities.  The  roads  of  Diarbekir, 
Yalu  and  Zeitoun  are  strewn  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  children.  Diplomatic 
dispatches  from  Constantinople  confirm 
these  revolting  details. 


The  address  of  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Mulry 
before  the  faculty  and  students  of  St. 
Joseph's  Seminary  at  Dunwoodie,  fur- 
nishes many  interesting  details  of  the 
good  effected  by  that  most  unostentatious 
and  active  charitable  organization,  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  The 
Catholic  Protectory  at  Westchester,  the 
Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  and 
the  Homes  under  the  care  of  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  are  per- 
haps the  largest  of  our  institutions  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York,  and  all  three 
owe  their  inception  and  in  some  measure 
their  success  to  these  worthy  Vincentians. 
Through  their  agency,  too,  has  a  complete 
revolution  been  wrought  in  the  care  and 
religious  instruction  of  the  inmates  of  the 
various  institutions  on  the  "Islands," 
and  to-day  the  Rev.  Chaplains  look  to 
them  as  their  most  efficient  helpers  in 
this  sometimes  ungrateful  task.  There 
are  5,500  conferences  spread  over  the 
whole  civilized  world  with  a  membership 
of  100,000,  and  already  we  see  realized 
the  words  of  the  great  Lacordaire  about 
the  prime  mover  in  this  work  of  zeal, 
"  Ozanam  is  an  ancestor."    These  gen- 
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eral  details  are  supplemented  and  empha- 
sized by  the  "  Report  of  the  Particular 
Council  of  New  York  to  its  Superior 
Council  for  1898."  Sixty-five  con- 
ferences having  on  the  rolls  1,136  active 
members,  have  relieved  8,100  families, 
made  48,000  visits  of  charity  or  mercy, 
and  expended  $60,000  in  relieving  the 
needy  and  deserving  poor. 


Bishop  Gordon,  Vicar-Apostolic  of 
Jamaica,  has  taken  ten  boys  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Orphanage,  near  Span- 
ish Town,  on  that  island,  and  sent  them 
to  be  trained  in  agricultural  work  at 
Reading  in  the  parish  ol  St.  James.  If 
they  give  satisfaction  after  a  probation 
of  eighteen  months,  the  bishop  will  give 
each  of  them  about  ten  acres  of  land  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  make  a  start  in  life. 
This  generous  policy  has  won  the  admir- 
ation of  all  classes  in  Jamaica.  Even 
anti-Catholic  journals  are  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  and  his 
plan.  Says  one  of  them:  ' '  It  is  true 
philosophy,  embodying  at  once  economy, 
justice  and  philanthropy.  He  has 
touched  the  spot.  He  has  found  the 
key  of  the  problem.  Discarding  the 
indefensible  and  impracticable  methods 
hitherto  suggested,  he  has  reached  the 
end  by  a  short  cut.  .  .  .He  says 
to  the  embryo  agriculturists:  I  propose 
to  make  you  not  the  servants  or  serfs  of 
others,  not  the  mere  tools  or  beasts  of 
burden  of  rapacious  and  unsympathetic 
landlords,  not  dependants  on  the  cold 
mercies  of  your  fellow  men,  but  peasant 
proprietors  in  your  own  right.  I  will 
put  you  in  a  position  to  live  for  your- 
selves as  well  as  for  others,  and  will  exact 
as  a  condition  of  this  help,  only  that  you 
will  prove  your  capacity  to  hold  your 
own." 


by  Monsigneur  deQuelen  in  the  June  of 
1837.  But  it  seems  from  the  Croix  it- 
self, in  its  issue  of  January  26,  that 
Portugal  has  a  prior  claim,  since  on  No- 
vember 15,  1790,  there  was  celebrated 
in  Lisbon  the  dedication  of  the  Royal 
Basilica  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  reigning 
queen  Maria  I.  However,  both  France 
and  Portugal  must  yield  preeminence  in 
publicly  honoring  the  Sacred  Heart  to 
our  own  United  States.  An  article  in 
the  Messenger  for  June,  1890,  entitled 
"Conewago,  a  Century-old  Church  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,"  distinctly  states  that 
the  church  or  chapel  in  this  little  Penn- 
sylvania town  was  dedicated  in  1787  to 
the  Sacred  Heart.  The  date  is  cut  in 
stone  near  the  point  of  the  roof,  and  an 
oblong  marble  slab  immediately  beneath 
has  cut  into  it  a  heart  surmounted  by  a 
cross  and  encircled  with  a  crown  or 
thorns.  This  would  appear  to  settle  the 
question  as  to  which  is  the  first  church 
called  the  Sacred  Heart.  But  a  still 
further  claim  may  be  advanced  in  this  con- 
nection for  our  own  country.  It  has  not 
only  the  first  Sacred  Heart  church,  but  it 
has  more  churches  of  that  name  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  is  the  number  given 
by  the  Catholic  Directory  of  1899,  ex- 
clusive of  convent  chapels.  There  are 
but  two  dioceses  that  have  no  churches 
dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  Hartford 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  first  place  with 
seventeen  churches.  In  making  this  com- 
parison with  other  lands, it  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  our  great  extent  of  territory 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  fact  that  most  ol  the  European 
churches  were  dedicated  at  a  date  ante- 
rior to  the  rise  and  spread  of  devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Heart. 


Which  is  the  first  church  in  the  world 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart? 
According  to  the  Croix  and  other  French 
journals,  this  honor  belongs  to  the  Con- 
vent of  Not-  Mame  des  Oiseaux  in 
Paris,  tl  of  which  was  laid 


The  Province  of  Hou-pe  in  China,  is 
divided  into  three  vicariates-apostolic. 
In  the  first,  which  contains  the  city  of 
Ou-tchang-fou,  there  are  16,650  Catho- 
lics and  there  were  624  adult  baptisms 
in   one  year.      In   the  northwestern 
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vicariate  there  were  at  last  accounts 
10,204  Catholics,  with  701  adult  conver- 
sions in  one  year.  The  southwestern 
vicariate  last  year  counted  5,000  catechu- 
mens, with  every  prospect  of  a  large  in- 
crease. 


"  Lourdes,  April  24,  1899. 
Rev.  Dear  Father  : 

*  'Forty  thousand  men  is  quite  an  army, 
and  pages  might  be  written  of  the  touch- 
ing incidents  that  were  witnessed  in  pri- 
vate houses,  and  among  private  groups, 
during  these  eventful  three  days.  That 
many  thousands  of  the  pilgrims  should 
kneel  before  the  Rosary  Church  with 
arms  outstretched  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  pray  aloud  for  hours  and  invoke  with 
tears,  God's  blessing  on  France,  is  noth- 
ing at  all  surprising.    They,  surely,  were 
those  faithful  ones  who  have  courage 
enough  to  proclaim   their  creed  any- 
where.    But  that  those  who  enrolled 
their  names  without  special  faith,  with 
the  record  against  them  of  not  having 
knelt  within  a  church,  or  perhaps  seen 
the  inside  of  one  for  years,  should  follow 
their  example  was  one  point  of  vital  in- 
terest.   The  example  of  priests  and  faith- 
ful melted  the  ice  of  pride  and  human 
respect,  and  the  doubting  and  the  hesitat- 
ing, as  well  as  those  of  no  creed  at  all, 
were  soon  brought  to  their  knees.  To 
such  a  degree  did  the  grace  of  God  come 
down  upon  them  that  soon  there  were 
not  places   sufficient  to   erect  regular 
confessionals.     They  had  to  improvise 
them  where  they  could.     They  came 
from  Montmartre  to  pray  for  the  '  Grande 
Malade,'    the   great   sufferer,  France. 
There  was  a  lame  boy  in  the  pilgrimage, 
a  lad  of  fifteen  walking  about  on  a  pair 
of  strong  crutches.   A  priest  said  to  him, 
'  My  boy,  why  do  you  not  ask  to  be 
cured?    This  is  a  time  oi#  especial  grace. 
Our  Lady  will  refuse   nothing  at  this 
hour. '    '  I  came  to  pray  for  France  this 
time,  Father,"  was  the  simple  reply. 
'  Next  time  I  will  ask  for  myself.'  Still 
there  was  one  remarkable  cure  recorded, 


of  a  workman  whose  leg  was  broken  and 
shattered  by  an  explosion,  and  who  had 
in  consequence  been  hopelessly  crippled 
for  years.  At  the  passing  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  he  arose,  and  leaving  his 
crutches,  followed  the  Lord.  There  were 
about  four  thousand  priests  here  from  the 
18th  till  the  2 1  st. 

"  The  first  day  of  the  pilgrimage  was 
harrowing  to  us  all.    Rain,  rain,  heavy 
and  ceaseless  from  morning  till  night. 
Crowds  of  men  who  had  not  been  able 
to  secure  lodgings,  gathered  for  shelter 
where  they  could.    In  spite  of  the  morn- 
ing rain,  they  had  stood  in  serried  ranks 
during  all  the  long  services  of  the  pre- 
arranged programme:    Mass  in  the  open 
air,  Sermon,  Declaration  of  Faith.  This 
was  subscribed  to  by  acclamations  that 
made  the  hills  resound  again,  although 
those  who  were  uttering  the  heartfelt 
words  were  standing  in  pools  of  water 
with  a  torrent  of  rain  falling  upon  them. 
The  altar  (on  the  steps  of  the  Rosary), 
and  the  clergy  officiating,  whose  names 
you  will  read  in  the  papers,  no  doubt, 
were  protected   by  an  awning.  The 
Bishop  of  Tarbes  presided  over  the  long 
ceremonies.     When   they   were  over, 
those  who  were  without  lodgings  were 
sheltered  in  the  churches.    The  parish 
church  was  full  of  men  day  and  evening. 
I  need  not  remark  that  the  Sacred  Heart 
Badge  was  on  every  breast.    Under  my 
windows,  or  the  windows  where  I  passed 
the  day  (Mme.  Lapeyere's)  the  proces- 
sion passed  on  the  second  day,  escorting 
the    Blessed    Sacrament    in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  the  old  town.  It 
took  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to 
defile,  and  I  hear  that  a  portion  of  it  was 
forced  to  turn  off  before  entering  the 
Rue  du  Bourg.    But  what  we  saw  was 
imposing  in  a  surpassing  degree.  Dele- 
gations and  banners  from  all  the  dioceses  01 
France.    Notabilities  whose  names  Cath- 
olics can  and  do  conjure  with,  to  employ 
a  common  but  absurd  expression,  General 
Charrette  walking  beside  the  Banner  of 
Paray,  the  Comte  de  Mun.    These  were 
three  great  days  for  Lourdes." 
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The  most  important  news  for  Directors 
this  month  is  the  announcement  that  our 
Holy  Father  has  decreed  that  the  entire 
Catholic  world  should  be  publicly  and 
solemnly  consecrated  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  His  Holiness  recommends  that 
proper  preparation  be  made  for  this  great 
ceremony,  by  a  triduum  of  prayers  and 
instructions  wherever  it  is  possible,  and 
that  the  ceremony  itself  be  made  as  im- 
pressive as  possible.  Our  bishops  will 
determine  what  is  to  be  done  in  each  dio- 
cese to  make  this  consecration  as  fruitful 
as  possible.  Local  Directors  should  not 
be  at  a  loss  for  ways  and  means  of  cele- 
brating this  event  with  all  proper  splendor. 

The  solemn  consecration  of  the  faith- 
ful to  the  Heart  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  su- 
preme act  ot  homage  to  Him  as  the  King 
whose  rule  is  one  of  love  and  devotion 
for  all  mankind.  To  bring  home  this  fact 
to  every  Catholic  should  be  the  aim  of  all 
the  services,  prayers  and  instructions  of  the 
novena,  or  triduum  preceding  the  Feast. 
There  is  everywhere  to-day  a  fervent  and 
solid  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  but  there  is  no  one  who  cannot 
know  and  love  Him  more  ardently,  and 
no  one  who  cannot  begin  to  know  Him 
as  God  and  Saviour  by  means  of  the  de- 
votion which  He  Himself  has  taught  us. 


There  is  a  notable  difference  between 
the  decree  issued  twenty- five  years  ago 
concerning  the  consecration  of  the  world 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  the 
present  one.  The  first  was  issued  at  the 
instance  of  many  bishops  and  priests,  and 
was  promulgated  by  the  sacred  congrega- 
tions, chiefly  through  the  agency  of  Rev. 
Father  Ramidre,  at  that  time  Moderator- 
General  of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer;  the 
second  originates  entirely  with  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff,  and  comes  directly  from 
him  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
world.  This  alone  should  make  us  es- 
teem all  the  more  this  decree  of  the  Pope, 
and  inspire  us  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
make  it  the  occasion  of  a  most  enthusi- 
astic manifestation  of  devotion  to  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

The  League  Director  for  June  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  this  subject,  suggesting 
ways  and  means  of  making  the  prepara- 
tory triduums  and  the  services  of  the 
Feast  itself  as  attractive  and  devotional 
as  possible.  We  recommend  it  to  Di- 
rectors for  this  purpose.  In  the  "  League 
Devotions  ' '  they  will  find  different  pro- 
grammes of  services,  and  various  acts  of 
consecration,  as  also  the  Litanies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  now  approved 
for  use  in  the  public  services  of  the 
Church. 


Apostleship  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


Canada,  Archdiocese  ot  Halifax. — 
The  Pastoral  Letter  issued  just  before  the 
beginning  of  Lent  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  O'Brien  of  Halifax,  con- 
tained the  following  words  of  praise  for 
our  Apostleship  of  Prayer:  14 To  pro- 
mote the  frequentation  of  the  sacraments, 
encourage  pious  sodalities  and  confrater- 
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nities;  especially  would  I  recommend  the 
Apostleship  of  Prayer,  League  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart.  fThe  abundant  fruits  pro- 
duced by  this  League  wherever  it  is  es- 
tablished, is  proof  of  its  great  efficacy  for 
good.  The  conditions  of  membership 
are  easy  of  fulfilment,  the  spiritual  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  regular  and  frequent 
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recurrence  of  a  day  specially  dedicated  tentiary,  but  every  month  the  Leaflets 

to  the  consideration  of  our  Divine  Re-  are  sent  to  the  Society  for  visiting  Catho- 

deemer's  agony — to  say  nothing  of  other  lie  prisoners,  and  are  distributed  to  them, 

advantages — will  purify  and  strengthen  Nearly  all  practise  the  1st  and  2d  de- 

the  souls  of  the  members  themselves;  and  grees.    This  month  I  called  at  the  Home 

the  example  of  those,  however  few  at  the  for  Orphan  Girls,  and  the  Sisters  are 

beginning,  who  will  devoutly  approach  organizing  the  League  there,  to  be  at- 

the  sacraments  every  month,  will  soon  tached  to  the  Cathedral.    I  am  fixing  a 

extend  the  influence  of  the  League  and  register  now  for  them  ;  they  have  220 

draw  God's  special  blessing  on  the  parish.  Associates  and  twenty  Promoters.  Our 

Wherever  the  League  already  exists,  let  congregational   singing  is   doing  well, 

the  pastor  earnestly  foster  and  promote  Last  Sunday  they  sang  '  Heart  of  Jesus, 

it;  and  where  it  does  not  exist,  let  steps  we  are  grateful,'  and  our  Rev.  Local 

be  taken  to  establish  it."  Director  was  much  pleased." 

St.  Inigo's,  Md. — The  Grace  of  the  From  Various  Centres. — Good 
Nine  Fridays.  "  On  Saturday  afternoon,  Shepherd  Convent  Centre,  Alleghany, 
April  1,  I  made  inquiry  at  the  home  of  Pa. — "Among  our  children  the  League 
one  of  my  parishioners  at  St.  Michael's,  is  prospering.  The  ejaculation  '  Thy 
if  there  were  any  sick  who  would  like  to  Kingdom  Come  '  breathes  everywhere, 
see  me.  *  Yes,  there  is  one,  a  Mrs.  in  the  Communion  of  Reparation,  in  the 
Mary  Taylor,  who  is  unwell,  but  1  do  '  Office '  recited  bi-weekly,  and  in  the 
not  think  there  is  any  danger.  She  lives  hymns  sung  during  the  hours  of  work, 
a  good  distance  across  the  water,  near  Two  hundred  and  thirty  Leaflets  are 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  it  is  very  dan-  distributed,  some  to  persons  living  in  the 
gerous  to  risk  your  life  in  a  sailing  boat  city.  The  special  feature  of  the  year 
to-night. '  My  good  angel  guardian,  how-  has  been  a  new  branch  among  our  '  wee 
ever,  told  me  to  go,  and  so  I  started.  I  ones  '  of  the  Preservation  Class,  which 
reached  her  in  safety.  On  my  arrival  promises  great  results.  Since  last  Feast 
I  met  a  Protestant  doctor  who  laughed  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  we  have  the  devo- 
at  me  for  running  such  a  risk,  and  added  tional  Holy  Hour,  and  now  we  are  long- 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  my  visit,  ing  for  another  privilege,  Exposition  on 
I  saw  the  good  lady,  and  did  all  for  her  the  Frst  Friday." — Good  Shepherd  Con- 
that  the  Church  requires.  I  then  re-  vent  Centre,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — 
turned  home,  and  on  the  next  day,  1  '  Thanks  to  the  loving  Heart  of  Jesus 
Sunday,  had  her  prayed  for  at  the  two  and  the  zeal  of  our  Rev.  Local  Director, 
Masses.  She  improved  wonderfully  after  the  League  has  been  established  in  our 
I  had  anointed  her,  and  given  her  the  different  departments.  All  are  working 
Viaticum.  Suddenly  on  the  first  Friday  hard  for  its  interests.  We  find  it  a  very 
of  the  month  she  died.  She  had  just  great  help  and  encouragement  to  our 
finished  the  Nine  Fridays  prior  to  her  poor  dear  children." — Cobden,  111. — 
death.  She  was  a  convert,  and  had  "  Our  local  Centre  is  slowly  developing, 
come  regularly  to  church  from  which  but  it  has  surpassed  my  most  sanguine 
she  lived  a  distance  of  several  miles,  even  expectations.  Our  Promoters  are  taking 
during  the  Winter."  a  very  lively  interest  in  their  work." 

Cathedral  Centre,  Philadelphia,      How  more  than  one  League  Centre  has 

Pa. — 41  We   have   three  hundred  new  been  established. — "Some  time  ago  I 

members  for  our  Centre,  but  it  is  im-  called  on  you  in  New  York  to  ask  you 

possible  to  register  their  names  or  give  what  I  should  do  that  I  have  not  done 

them  certificates  of  admission,  as  the  to  induce  Father    to  establish  a 

poor  fellows  are  prisoners  in  the  peni-  Centre  in  his  parish.    Well,  he  has  at 
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last  surrendered,  and  a  letter  before  me 
states  that  he  will  soon  take  up  the 
work.  Good  Father  Walter,  of  Wash- 
ington, used  to  quote  *  a  woman's  will  is 
God's  will  because  when  she  wants  a 
thing  she  usually  gets  it. '  Now  we  all 
want  the  League,  and  if  you  will  pardon 
the  expression,  like  the  Pear's  Soap  ad- 
vertisement, *  We  can't  be  happy  till  we 
get  it.'  " 

A nent  the  Messenger.  — Pretoria,  Trans- 
vaal, South  Africa.  "  Enclosed  find  M. 
O.  for  subscription  to  ten  copies  of  the 
Messenger.  Your  magazine  is  quite 
a  favorite  here. ' ' — Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Australia.  "  Enclosed  find  P.  O.  order 
in  payment  of  Messengers  received. 
We  are  charmed  with  it  and  have  already 
got  the  numbers  bound  for  the  use  of 
our  novices.  It  is  a  safe  as  well  as  inter- 
esting periodical  for  them,  and  you  would 
be  pleased  to  see  the  pleasure  they  took 
in  looking  through  the  four  volumes  to- 
day."— St.  Albert,  Canada.  4 'Excuse 
delay  in  renewing  subscription  to  the 
Messenger.  Sickness  has  been  the 
cause.  I  would  not  be  without  the  Mes- 
senger for  twice  the  price;  it  is  so  inter- 


esting and  instructive. ' ' — "I  dearly  love 
the  Messenger,  and  I  have  spent  many 
happy  moments  in  reading  it.  I  trust 
that  I  shall  never  be  without  it." — 4  *  Will 
you  kindly  accept  my  apology  for  not 
answering  your  notice  ?  I  wanted  to  re- 
new my  subscription  to  the  Messenger 
but  up  to  this  sickness  and  hard  times 
have  prevented  me.  I  am  sorry  to  think 
that  I  have  to  lose  even  a  single  number, 
but  I  hope  to  renew  my  subscription 
soon.  I  love  the  Messenger  too  much 
to  give  it  up,  and  my  husband  misses  it 
very  much,  as  he  has  come  to  look  for  it 
as  for  a  dear  friend. ' ' 

The  General  Intention  for  April — Re- 
ligious Communities  in  Italy. — Although 
this  General  Intention,  as  explained  in 
the  Messenger,  made  appeal  only  for 
spiritual  alms  tor  these  suffering  and  per- 
secuted religious,  several  of  our  Associ- 
ates have  rightly  concluded  that  pecuni- 
ary aid  should  be  also  extended  to  them. 
We  therefore  gratefully  acknowledge  in 
the  name  of  these  communities  the  re- 
ceipt of  donations  amounting  to  $56.50. 
Of  this  sum  $50.00  came  in  the  form  ot 
a  check  from  a  gentleman  in  Chicago. 


IN  THANKSGIVING  FOR  GRACES  OBTAINED. 


Total  Number  of  Thanksgivings  for  Last  Month,  1,522,581. 
"In  all  things  give  thanks."    (1.    Thes.,  v.  18.) 


Special  Thanksgivings.  —  Chicago, 
III. — "  Please  publish  the  following  in 
the  Messenger.  Having  been  in  poor 
health  for  several  years,  last  June  I  con- 
sulted a  famous  specialist  about  my  sick- 
ness, and  he  found  me  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  he  gave  me  but  little  hope  of  a 
cure.  However,  I  took  his  medicine  till 
September  when  he  told  me  that  noth- 
ing short  of  an  operation  could  cure  me, 
as  a  cystic  tumor  had  formed.  Several 
examinations  were  made  but  they  only 
confirmed  his  previous  diagnosis.  A 
final  examination  was  arranged  for  Octo- 


ber 17,  when  I  remembered  that  this 
was  the  feast  of  the  Blessed  Margaret 
Mary.  I  then  promised  the  Blessed 
that  if  she  cured  me  without  recourse  to 
an  operation,  I  would  perform  several 
things  in  her  honor,  and  among  other 
things,  that  I  would  send  an  account  of 
it  to  the  Messenger  for  publication. 
When  the  final  examination  took  place, 
the  doctor,  much  to  his  surprise,  found 
that  the  lump  on  my  side  had  entirely 
disappeared.  I  am  now  perfectly  well. ' ' 
"We  were  very  anxious  to  secure  a  cer- 
tain site  for  a  new  church,  but  the  price 
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asked  for  it  was  extortionate.  I  promised 
the  Sacred  Heart  if  we  obtained  it  for  a 
certain  sum,  we  would  make  it  known 
through  the  Messenger.  Thanks  to 
our  dear  Lord,  the  favor  was  granted  im- 
mediately. ' ' 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  —  "We  desire  to 
return  fervent  thanks  for  the  cure  of  one 
of  our  pupils.  Organic  heart  trouble 
was  aggravated  by  a  severe  attack  of 
pneumonia.  All  seemed  lost,  when  one 
of  the  Sisters  placed  a  Badge  over  the 
child's  heart.  Immediately  there  was  a 
change  for  the  better,  and  she  continues 
to  improve." 

Joplin,  Mo. — "For  many  years  my 
little  daughter  has  suffered  with  a  terrible 
skin  disease,  being  continually  under  the 
care  of  physicians,  who,  however,  only 
gave  her  temporary  relief.  She  has  been 
constantly  prayed  for  in  the  League  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  A  short  time  ago  we 
began  novenas  to  the  Infant  of  Prague 
to  obtain  her  cure,  promising  to  publish 
it  in  the  Messenger  if  our  prayers  were 
answered.  I  now  have  the  happiness  to 
say  she  is  entirely  free  from  blemish,  and 
bids  fair  to  grow  well  and  strong.  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  prayers  and  Holy 
Communions  have  effected  her  cure." 

"We  wish  to  return  thanks  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  the  recovery  of  three 
persons,  two  of  whom  were  in  immediate 
danger  of  death.  All  were  fathers  of 
families,  and  their  loss  would  have  occa- 
sioned great  suffering. ' ' 

St.  Mary's,  Indiana,  Convent  of 
the  Sisters  of  Providence. — "  Again  have 
our  Lord's  consoling  words  '  Ask  and 
you  shall  receive,'  been  verified  in  a 
manner  truly  characteristic  of  His 
loving  heart.  After  the  conversion  of 
one  of  our  pupils  to  the  Faith,  her  one 
great  desire  was  that  her  mother  might 
share  with  her  this  priceless  gift.  When 
the  Shrine  of  *  the  Sacred  Heart  of  our 
Divine  Teacher'  was  erected  at  St. 
Mary's  in  1895,  this  young  lady  was  one 
of  the  first  to  place  there  a  petition  for 


her  mother's  conversion.  Not  doubting 
the  mercy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  yet 
foreseeing  the  many  obstacles  that  might 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  her  desire,  she 
did  not  anticipate  so  speedy  an  answer 
to  her  prayer.  During  last  Holy  Week, 
the  mother  came  to  St.  Mary's  to  attend 
the  services  of  that  time,  and  on  Holy 
Saturday  she  was  baptized  in  the  convent 
chapel.  Her  first  Holy  Communion  was 
made  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  *  Lau- 
dates  '  promised  in  thanksgiving  by  those 
who  obtain  requests  placed  at  the  Shrine 
were  surely  offered  with  sentiments  of 
deepest  gratitude  by  mother  and  daugh- 
ter now  more  than  ever  closely  united 
by  the  bonds  of  their  common  faith." 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — "We  wish  to 
return  thanks  for  employment  obtained 
for  a  young  husband  and  father.  He 
had  been  brought  up  without  any  busi- 
ness training,  and  had  suddenly  lost  his 
fortune.  Mrs.  Z   was  much  con- 
cerned, and  made  the  remark  to  her 
husband  '  that  there  are  two  men  in  the 
city  who  might  be  able  to  placa  our 

friend,    Mr.    Y          or   Mr.    V  . 

Next  morning,  when  she  went,  as  usual, 
to  Mass,  she  chanced  to  arrive  a  little 
late,  and  so,  instead  of  going  to  her  pew 
in  the  front  of  the  church,  she  remained 
at  the  door.    Almost  immediately  after, 

a  man  whom  she  judged  to  be  Mr.  V  

entered  and  knelt  in  front  of  her.  She 
had  not  met  him  for  many  years,  nor 
had  she  ever  made  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance. However,  this  did  not  deter  her 
from  waiting  to  speak  to  him  at  the 
church  door.  He  listened  kindly  and 
attentively,  and  asked  her  to  request  her 
young  friend  to  call  on  him.  Three 
weeks  later  he  was  given  a  good  position, 
with  prospects  of  future  promotion." 

Spiritual  Favors. — Reconciliation  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  after  a  quarrel 
which  had  led  to  their  separation;  per- 
formance of  Easter  duty;  return  of  a 
sister  to  her  religious  duties  after  ten 
years  of  neglect;  reception  of  the  Sacra- 
ments after  eight  years'  absence  from 
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them  and  from  church;  reformation  of 
one  addicted  to  drink;  the  averting  of 
threatened  dishonor;  the  giving  up  of 
drink  by  a  husband;  for  a  confession 
after  eight  years'  absence  from  the  Sac- 
raments, and  another  after  two  years' 
absence. 

Temporal  Favors. — News  of  a  brother 
not  heard  from  in  some  years;  success- 
ful examinations  for  a  class  of  fifteen 
scholars;  safe  delivery  for  a  mother;  an 
increase  of  salary;  renting  of  two  houses; 
employment  for  five  persons;  recovery  of 
five  children  attacked  by  measles;  cure 
of  a  sore  foot  through  our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Help;  recovery  from  nervous 
prostration;  the  cessation  of  severe  head- 
aches which  had  continued  for  several 
years;  success  in  an  elocution  contest; 
cure  of  a  Promoter  whose  recovery  had 
been  despaired  of;  renting  of  a  store; 
means  to  pay  off  a  mortgage;  the  find- 
ing of  certain  important  papers;  rein- 
statement in  former  position;  recovery 
from  serious  brain  trouble;  success  in  an 
examination;  rapid  recovery  from  effects 
of  two  operations;  preservation  during  a 
severe  storm;  recovery  from  double 
pneumonia;  cure  of  typhoid  fever;  cure 
of  sore  throat. 

Favors  Ascribed  to  the  Application  of 
the  Badge  or  Promoter1  s  Cross. — Instant 
relief  of  a  child  suffering  from  earache; 
cure  of  a  severe  pain  in  the  eye  in  the 
case  of  two  persons;  cure  of  distressing 
attack  of  dyspepsia;  the  disappearance 
of  serious  hip  trouble;  relief  from  a 
toothache. 

The  value  of  publicly  recording  our 
Thanksgivings. — In  one  of  our  issues  of 
last  year,  want  of  space  compelled  us  to 
curtail  considerably  the  list  of  Thanksgiv- 
ings, but  the  protests  that  came  in  to  us 
from  all  quarters  furnished  the  clearest 
evidence  of  the  interest  and  profit  with 
which  this  department  of  the  Messenger 
is  each  month  read.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  letters  of  recent  date  render 
fresh  testimony  to  the  same  effect. 

" 1  wish  to  give  thanks  through  the 


Messenger  for  the  grace  of  conversion 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  as  also  for  the 
recovery  of  my  little  sister  who  was 
thought  to  be  dying,  on  reception  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism.  I  cannot  express 
my  pleasure  and  the  benefit  I  derive 
from  reading  the  Messenger.  It  was 
reading  the  Thanksgivings  in  it  while  I 
was  yet  outside  the  fold,  that  induced  me 
to  make  the  Novena  which  was  crowned 
by  the  gift  ot  Faith.  The  struggle  was  a 
hard  one.  I  was  already  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  Church's  teaching,  but 
family  ties  and  prejudice  held  me  back, 
till  lying  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  al- 
tar, there  came  to  me  strength  and  con- 
solation, destined,  I  trust,  ever  to  re- 
main." 

Dear  Reverend  Editor  : 

Permit  me  to  give  a  side  light  that 
from  my  point  of  view  illuminates  the 
Messenger.  Humanity  groans  under 
the  burden  of  making  a  living,  the  strug- 
gle is  hand  to  hand,  man  against  man, 
and  those  who  keep  the  Commandments 
are  often  at  a  disadvantage.  Devotion 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  appeals  to  the  needs 
of  the  sufferers.  They  answer  the  in- 
vitation, "  Come  to  me  all  ye  who  labor 
and  are  heavily  burdened,  and  I  will  re- 
fresh you. ' '  Self-interest  impels  them  to 
place  themselves  before  Christ  the  Con- 
soler, but  His  presence  melts  the  hearts 
of  the  weary,  and  they  look  from  the  gift 
to  the  giver.  The  record  of  favors  re- 
ceived is  carried  everywhere  by  the  Mes- 
senger, and  stimulates  hope  in  the  de- 
jected. The  result  is  perseverance  in 
prayer,  and  thus  conversions  are  wrought 
which  otherwise  were  hopeless.  By  this 
means  the  desire  ' '  Thy  Kingdom  Come  ' ' 
grows  into  the  fibre  of  every  Christian 
heart.  The  interests  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
becomes  our  own.  We  can  trust  Him  to 
secure  for  us  what  is  necessary  for  time 
and  eternity. 

Obituary. 

rt.  rev.  john  a.  watterson,  d.dt 

By  the  death  of  Bishop  Watterson  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  has  lost  one 
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of  its  ablest  and  most  zealous  prelates, 
and  our  Apostleship  of  Prayer  an  active, 
invaluable  friend  and  supporter.  The 
departure  from  this  life  of  the  chief  pas- 
tor of  a  diocese  must  always  be  a  source 
of  mourning  to  the  priests  and  people 
who  are  thus  bereft  of  his  guidance,  but 
in  the  outburst  of  grief  which  followed 
the  demise  of  the  Bishop  of  Columbus, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of  personal 
loss,  a  private  as  well  as  public  bereave- 
ment, which  found  an  echo  in  the  secu- 
lar as  well  as  the  religious  press. 

Bishop  Watterson  was  born  May  2  7 , 
1844,  near  Blairsville,  Pa.  His  college 
course  was  made  at  the  Benedictine  Col- 
lege of  St.  Vincent  in  Westmoreland 
County,  whence  he  passed  to  Mt.  St. 
Mary's,  Emmitsburgh,  to  pursue  his 
theological  studies.  After  ordination, 
in  1868,  he  joined  the  faculty  of  this  fa- 
mous institution  of  learning,  and  was 
rapidly  advanced  to  the  position  of  Vice- 
President  and  President.  It  was  while 
holding  this  latter  office  that  news 
reached  him  of  his  elevation  to  the  See 
of  Columbus,  in  succession  to  the  la- 
mented Bishop  Rosecrans.  The  wel- 
come extended  to  their  new  bishop  by 
the  people  of  his  diocese  was  most  cor- 
dial, and  although  it  must  have  cost  him 
no  little  sacrifice  to  leave  his  books  and 
his  studious  pursuits  at  ' 'the  Mount," 
he  threw  himself  with  all  the  energy  of 
his  strong  character  into  the  active  la- 
bors of  the  head  of  a  growing  diocese. 
For  nineteen  years  he  continued  to  work 
with  unremitting  zeal.  His  scholarly  at- 
tainments and  eloquence  gained  him  the 
respect  of  all  classes.  His  sympathy 
with  his  priests,  and  the  support  he  gave 
them  in  the  prosecution  of  every  good 
work,  endeared  him  to  them  all,  while  his 
affability  made  him  accessible  to  the 
humblest  member  of  his  flock.  New 
churches  and  parishes,  new  schools  and 
religious  institutions,  new  convents  and 
chapels,  attested  the  wisdom  and  breadth 
of  his  episcopal  administration,  and  al- 
though his  work  is  now  done,  his  life  and 
example  remain  as  an  encouragement  to 
all,  whether  priest  or  layman.     R.  I.  P.n 


SISTER  MARY  FRANCES  DE  CHANTAL, 
VISITATION  CONVENT,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Of  Sister  M.  de  Chantal  it  may  be  said, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  her  Sisters  in  re- 
ligion, that  her  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  was  what  the  French  would  call  a 
passion.  Quiet  and  retiring  in  her  man- 
ner, the  instant  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  was  mentioned  she  was  all  aglow, 
and  if  we  had  the  pen  of  Mgr.  Bougaud 
we  might  write  an  exquisite  life  of  a  hid- 
den Apostle  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  When 
you  will  have  leisure,  we  shall  tell  you 
of  a  conversion  wrought  by  her  prayers 
— a  young  outlaw  sentenced  to  be  whip- 
ped at  the  whipping- post — which  is  as 
true  and  as  wonderful  as  the  conversion 
"In  Real  Life,"  really  more  wonderful, 
for  he  persevered  in  good  for  three  whole 
years,  praying  all  the  time.  When  Sister 
M.  de  Chantal  could  scarcely  speak,  she 
begged  us  to  write  a  message  to  this  pro- 
teg£,  « '  Peter  , ' '  to  beg  him  to  per- 
severe in  his  good  resolutions,  to  avoid 
bad  company,  to  keep  close  to  the  Sa- 
cred Heart,  and  to  be  faithful  to  the  end, 
and  we  think  we  may  say  he  was  faithful 
to  the  end,  for  after  receiving  the  Sacra- 
ments, he  was  suddenly  stricken  down 
with  paralysis,  a  few  hours  before  Sister 
M.  de  Chantal  died,  and  strange  to  say, 
their  funerals  took  place  at  the  same  hour 
on  April  21.  He  came  often  during 
his  illness  to  inquire  for  his  "good  Sis- 
ter, ' '  and  on  Easter  Sunday  brought  her 
a  white  lily,  a  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
and  a  spiritual  bouquet  of  Masses  he  had 
heard  for  her,  Communions,  Rosaries, 
and  Aspirations  offered  for  her  inten- 
tion. On  Good  Friday  Peter  and 

his  sister  went  to  the  ' '  Three  Hours' 
Agony,"  and  both  offered  it  for  Sister 
M.  de  Chantal.  In  the  sermon  the  priest 
said  that  those  who  committed  sin  struck 
our  Lord.  The  young  man  wept  so  bit- 
terly that  his  sister  asked  him  the  cause 
of  his  grief.  He  answered,  "  The  Father 
says  they  strike  our  Lord,  but  how  many 
times  I  have  kicked  Him."  His  sister 
assures  us  of  what  we  had  heard  from 
others,  that  for  three  years,  since  she 

first  recommended  him  to  Sister  M.  de 
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Chantal,  her  brother  attended  the  daily 
Mass  at  6  a.  m.,  then  went  to  his  work  in 
a  laundry,  never  noticing  what  was  said 
or  done  around  him,  but  making  the  lit- 
tle aspirations  which  Sister  had  taught 
her  to  teach  her  brother.  Formerly, 
he  was  very  dissipated  and  under  arrest 
at  least  once  a  week;  after  that  he  never 
drank  a  drop,  and  had  been  everything 
she  could  desire.  Just  a  little  while  be- 
fore Sister  died  I  went  to  tell  her  of  the 
conversion  of  two  inveterate  drunkards, 
one  of  whom  she  had  been  praying  for 
constantly,  had  put  his  name  on  the  Dial 
of  Mercy,  and  taken  upon  herself  his 
Hour  of  Guard.  She  said:  "I  hope 
you  are  keeping  account  of  all  the  con- 
versions. Write  them  down  so  they  will 
never  be  forgotten,  to  prove  the  power 
of  the  Dial  of  Mercy  over  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus."  For  seven  weeks  our 
dear  Sister  was  unable  to  retain  either 
food  or  medicine,  and  for  the  last  five 
weeks  not  even  a  drop  of  water,  or  the 
smallest  portion  of  crushed  ice,  absolutely 
nothing,  and  almost  consumed  with  fever. 
We  heard  her  say  over  and  over  again  : 
' '  In  union  with  Thy  sacred  thirst,  that 
the  poor  drunkards  may  lose  all  thirst  for 
drink."  During  all  her  weeks  of 
agony  she  never  spoke  of  herself 
or  her  suffering,  only:  "Fox  souls, 
dear  Lord,  may  all  hearts  know  Thee 
and  love  Thee."  Her  heart  burning  with 
love  for  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  poured 
forth  spontaneous  aspirations,  almost  till 
her  last  sigh,  and  when  no  longer  able  to 
join  in  the  prayers  for  the  dying,  she 
bowed  her  head  every  time  the  Holy 
Name  was  mentioned,  and  kept  signing 
herself  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  until 
her  dear  hand  fell  heavily  on  her  fore- 
head. Then  our  Mother  raised  it  and  sup- 
ported it  until  she  had  made  the  last  su- 
preme Act  of  Faith,  as  she  signed  herself 
with  the  sacred  symbol  of  our  Redemp- 
tion, while  Mother  repeated  the  little  as- 
pirations she  loved  so  much  :  "  Agony  of 
the  Heart  of  Jesus  atone  for  me,  Sighs  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  plead  for  me," 
and  her  spirit  passed  away.    R.  I.  P. 


Miss  Sara  Trainer  Smith,  who  departed 
this  life  at  Sharon  Hill,  Pa.,  Thursday, 
May  4,  was  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
the  Messenger  by  her  writings,  which 
were  always  so  characteristic  of  her,  as  to 
be  a  real  revelation  of  her  fine  spirit.  To 
many,  too,  she  is  also  well  known  for  her 
extraordinary  charity,  which  was  exercised 
not  so  much  in  the  form  of  almsgiving 
that  buys  one  off  exertion  and  trouble, 
but  by  contributing  her  zeal,  her  energy 
and  her  influence  unflaggingly  to  every 
worthy  enterprise  within  her  sphere. 
Fortunately,  as  our  readers  can  judge 
from  her  writings,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  her  cooperation  in  any  good  cause 
was  singularly  valuable  for  the  judgment, 
tact  and  unselfish  interest  with  which  she 
addressed  herself  to  her  work.  Her 
charity  knew  no  distinctions.  She  did 
not  recoil  from  the  difficult  and  menial 
services  required  when  assisting  the  needy 
or  poor ;  nor  did  she  overlook  the  desti- 
tution of  minds  and  hearts  about  her, 
which,  though  blessed  with  this  world's 
goods,  but  too  often  live  in  the  misery 
of  spiritual  poverty,  or  of  intellectual 
loneliness,  not  awake  to  the  promptings 
of  grace  from  above,  nor  blessed  by  the 
friendships  of  souls  sympathetic  with  their 
own.  Although  we  hope  to  speak  more 
at  length  about  our  lamented  contributor, 
we  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  delay  this  number 
of  the  Messenger  a  few  hours,  as  well 
to  give  this  poor  expression  of  our  grief, 
as  to  ask  our  readers  to  pray  for  the 
departed,  and  for  those  relatives  and 
friends  who  mourn  her  death  all  the 
more  that  her  goodness  made  her  so 
precious  to  them.    R.  I.  P. 

Mary  O'Donnell,  St.  Bridget's  Centre, 
Meadville,  Pa. ;  Celestine  Sustendal,  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  Centre,  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  Rev.  William  B.  McDonough,  Sacred 
Heart  Centre,  Valley  Junction,  Iowa;  Eliza 
Fawcett,  Catharine  Hedges,  St.  Francis  Xa- 
vier's  Centre,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Mary  Spen- 
cer, Julia  Hughes, St.  Peter's  Centre, Steu- 
benville,  Ohio ;  Mary  Kidder  Stokes, 
Mary  Broderick,  Cathedral  Centre,  New 
York  City. 
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Cardinal  Langenieux,  Archbishop  ot 
Rheims,  has  written  a  pastoral  letter  on 
the  sad  consequences  of  atheism  in 
France. 

"The  rationalistic  idea,"  he  says, 
"  after  which  it  was  attempted  to  remodel 
the  social  edifice  a  hundred  years  ago,  is 
false.  It  is  the  very  principle  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  which  upset  Eu- 
rope in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
against  which  France  struggled  for  a  long 
time  even  unto  blood.  Later  on  it  in- 
spired the  unsound  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  then  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  1789.  And  what 
it  produced  in  Germany,  in  England,  in 
Protestant  countries  in  the  domain  of  re- 
ligion— emancipation,  freedom  not  only 
from  every  yoke  but  from  every  rule, 
equality,  independence  in  the  perverted 
sense  of  those  words — it  has  produced 
among  us  in  the  domain  of  society  and 
politics.  For  our  neighbors,  frightened 
by  the  logical  consequences  of  this  doc- 
trine, have  had  the  good  sense  to  stop  in 
time  and  to  confine  this  revolution  to  the 
field  of  religion,  while  we  idealists,  dupes 
or  accomplices  of  the  sectaries  whose  in- 
terest it  is  to  weaken  Christian  society  in 
France,  have  blindly  gone  on  to  the  very 
end.  Elsewhere  we  have  seen  the  Prot- 
estant reform  crumbling  away  into  a  con- 
fusion of  sects,  incapable  of  formulating  a 
creed,  of  establishing  a  church,  having 
no  bond  of  union  among  them  but  the 
same  servility  towards  the  State,  and  a 
common  distrust  of  the  Papacy.  In 
France  there  soon  became  evident  a  gen- 
eral decline,  hesitancy,  feebleness,  con- 
fusion in  the  exercise  of  power,  a  sort  of 
disintegration,  behind  which  we  catch 
glimpses  of  socialism  and  anarchy,  the 
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natural  fruits  of  rationalism  and  free 
thought  in  social  and  political  life. ' ' 

Those  who  might  be  tempted  to  think 
that  contemplation  unfits  one  for  the 
duties  of  life,  would  do  well  to  study  the 
life  of  St.  Teresa  and  of  her  fellow- laborer 
St.  John  of  the  Cross.  St.  Teresa  was 
an  eminently  practical,  business-like 
woman,  an  adept  in  the  difficult  art  of 
governing.  She  had  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  and  her  cheery  laugh  in  recreation 
was  proverbial.  Her  writings  are  among 
the  classics  in  the  Spanish  language.  St. 
John  of  the  Cross  was  a  profound 
philosopher  and  theologian.  His  works 
on  mystical  theology  hold  the  highest 
rank  among  Catholic  divines.  He  treats 
this  most  difficult  subject  with  the  clear- 
ness and  accuracy  of  a  scientist.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware 
that  these  two  great  contemplatives  were 
also  poets.  Their  poetry  forms  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  April,  by  Arthur  Symons, 
who  translates  some  of  it  into  English 
verse.  Although  all  can  perceive  the 
vivid  magery  and  burning  love  that 
breathes  through  these  poems,  yet  as 
they  treat  of  the  deepest  subjects  of 
mystical  theology,  it  takes  a  theologian 
or  a  contemplative  to  understand  their 
meaning. 

*  *  * 

The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  for 
April  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  ideas  put  forward  under  the  name 
of  American is w  are  not  so  new  as  some 
people  might  have  imagined. 

"Over  sixty  years  ago,"  it  says, 
"  Lamennais  lectured  his  countrymen  on 
their  *  Indifference  en  matiere  de  Religion. ' 
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He  wished  to  start  a  new  crusade,  to 
upset  the  *  concordat '  and  liberate  the 
Church  from  the  tyranny  of  the  State. 
He  thundered  in  the  Avenir  against  all 
sorts  of  abuses.  He  lectured  the  bishops 
on  their  want  of  courage  and  the  clergy 
on  their  apathy.  He  wanted  no  '  arm 
chair  Catholics,'  but  real,  militant  Chris- 
tians, who  were  conscious  of  their  rights 
and  knew  how  to  defend  them.  He 
formed  a  Catholic  Association  for  the 
defence  of  Catholic  interests  and  his 
most  cherished  object  was  to  bring  about 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  But 
his  zeal  outran  his  discretion.  His 
principles  and  his  methods  were  con- 
demned by  Gregory  XVI.  in  the  famous 
Encyclical  Mirari  Vos.  The  Pope,  who 
is  the  guardian  of  the  Church's  rights, 
the  supreme  judge  of  what  is  necessary 
and  what  is  expedient,  having  weighed 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
existing  system,  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce that  it  should  be  maintained. 
Lemennais  rebelled  ;  but  who  will  say 
that  the  decision  of  the  Pope,  apart  from 
its  character  as  an  act  of  supreme  author- 
ity, has  not  been  justified  by  facts,  and 
that  the  offical  recognition  of  the  Church, 
with  all  its  drawbacks,  has  not  been 
worth  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made 
for  its  maintenance  ?  * ' 

The  Church  is  prudent  and  patient, 
and  those  who,  even  with  the  very  lofti- 
est motives,  wish  to  rush  ahead  with  new 
social  or  political  agitations  may  find 
themselves  checked  sometimes  by  the 
gentle  voice  of  her  superior  wisdom. 

"About  twenty  years  ago,"  continues 
the  article,  "Count  Albert  de  Mun, 
whose  name  is  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  Catholic  world,  proposed 
to  establish  in  France  a  'Catholic 
Union,'  whose  object  would  be  to 
organize  the  Catholic  forces  of  the 
country  on  the  lines  of  the  'Centre 
Party'  in  Germany,  but  again  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Holy  See  made  itself  felt. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  was  commissioned  to 
put  a  stop  to  a  movement  which 
appeared  to  many  to  be  the  only  hope 


of  salvation.  Once  again  the  French 
Catholics  proved  their  loyalty  to  the 
head  of  the  Church.  What,  then,  is 
the  meaning  of  taunting  them  with  their 
apathy  and  accusing  them  of  sticking  to 
their  sacristies  and  their  armchairs? 
They  are  on  the  spot;  they  know  their 
own  business  and  realize  their  own 
difficulties  better  than  anybody  else. 
Their  bishops  and  their  clergy,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  See,  are  the 
best  judges  of  what  is  opportune  and 
what  is  rash.  They  certainly  are  not 
less  zealous,  not  less  enlightened,  and 
not  less  capable  of  judging  what  is  for 
the  good  of  the  Church,  than  the  people 
who  are  so  ready  to  criticise  them  from 
outside.  With  bishops  like  Cardinals 
Richard,  Langenieux  and  Perraud,  they 
have  strong  and  steady  hands  at  the 
helm.  With  all  their  difficulties,  they 
have  done  more  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Holy  See,  for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith,  for  the  great  works  of  charity  and 
mercy  than  could  possibly  be  achieved 
by  a  people  so  enslaved  as  their  critics 
would  represent  them.  \  They  have  sent 
their  teachers,  their  missionaries  and 
their  sisterhoods  to  every  country  under 
the  sun.  They  have  shed  their  blood  in 
profusion  for  the  faith  in  Africa,  in 
India,  in  China,  in  Japan,  and  when 
put  to  the  test  at  home,  in  Paris,  they 
gave,  without  ostentation,  but  without 
flinching,  the  last  testimony  of  life  to 
the  Master  whom  they  served.  And  if, 
at  the  present  day,  the  instinctive  dis- 
trust of  worldly  devices  in  the  cause  of 
religion  sets  them  on  their  guard  against 
novelties  and  makes  them  cautious  about 
accepting  the  suggestions  of  'personal 
initiative,'  who  can  pronounce,  from  the 
depths  of  his  private  wisdom,  that  they 
are  misguided  and  deceived  ? ' ' 

In  the  May  Forum,  John  J.  O'Shea, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Cath- 
olic Standard  and  Times,  has  an  article 
on  "The  Irish  Leaven  in  American 
Progress. ' '  After  treating  of  Irish  immi- 
gration in  colonial  times,  he  says:  "We 
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find  at  least  six  of  the  signers  of  the  millions.  There  have  been  nearly  four 
Declaration  of  Independence  descend-  generations  since  then;  and  Irish  families 
ants  of  men  who  came  to  the  colonies  in  in  this  country  are  large,  probably  seven 
those  days — all  men  of  rank  and  of  an  children  on  an  average  would  not  be  too 
education  far  beyond  what  is  usually  high  an  estimate.  In  Ireland,  where  be- 
imparted  in  these  more  pretentious  cause  of  poverty  the  marriages  are  few, 
times'.  There  was  Charles  Carroll  of  the  average  is  five.  Could  we  add  to 
Carrollton,  whose  famous  newspaper  con-  these  four  millions  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
troversy  with  Attorney-General  Dulayne  sands  who  came  from  time  to  time  in  the 
almost  takes  rank  with  the  letters  of  preceding  century,  with  any  certainty  of 
Junius  and  the  Drapier  series  of  Swift,  an  approximate  total,  we  might  find  our- 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  another  of  the  selves  confronted  with  the  fact  that  one- 
signatories,  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  half — possibly  a  good  many  more* — of  the 
gentleman  named  O'Neill,  who  had  people  of  this  continent  to-day  have  Irish 
changed  his  patronymic  in  order  to  save  blood  in  their  veins. ' ' 
an   estate   derived  from  his  mother's 

family,  whose  name  was  Paine.     He  *  *  * 

studied  theology  and  law  at  Harvard,  and 

was  successively  chaplain  to  the  troops,  The  oldest  convent  in  England  is  St. 
Attorney-General  and  a  Judge  of  the  Mary's,  beside  Mucklegate  Bar  at  York. 
Supreme  Court.  Thomas  McKean,  One  of  its  inmates,  Mother  Mary  Loyola, 
President  of  Congress,  another  of  the  has  just  published  a  book,  which  has 
signatories,  was  the  son  of  Irish  parents,  none  of  the  dulness  of  antiquity  about 
Thomas  Nelson,  who  also  signed,  was  a  it>  but  all  the  freshness  of  youth.  It  is 
descendant  of  Donald  O'Neill,  Prince  of  the    child  of  God^   and  is  a 

Ulster,  who  brought  Edward  Bruce  to  series  of  instructions  addressed  to  the 
Ireland  to  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  young  on  baptism  and  its  consequences. 
English.  He  succeeded  Jefferson  as  The  anjmated  language,  the  vivid  and 
Governor  of  Virginia,  and  commanded  apt  illustrations,  the  fervor  and  simplici- 
the  State  troops  during  Lafayette's  cam-  ty  of  stvle>  make  it  ^  interesting  as  a 
paign  against  Cornwallis,  down  to  the  story  5ook.  Everything  about  our  re- 
surrender  of  Yorktown.  Another  of  the  hgion  has  its  charm>  but  it  is  not  every 
signatories,  James  Smith,  was  a  gentle-  one  that  ^  preSent  it  in  a  charming 
man  of  Irish  birth,  but  from  what  prov-  way  t0  others, 
ince  he  came  is  uncertain.    There  is  a 

similar  uncertainty  about  the  natal  place  #  #  # 

of  the  Hon.  Matthew  Thornton,  who  al- 
so signed  the  Declaration.  All  that  is  0ur  venerable  American  convent,  the 
positively  known  is  that  he  was  an  Irish-  Visitation  Convent  at  Georgetown,  D. 
man  by  birth  ;  that  he  was  a  surgeon  in  q  f  has  issued  an  exquisite  little  diary  as 
the  Cape  Breton  Expedition,  and  subse-  a  memorial  of  its  centenary.  It  is  dedi- 
quently  became  a  colonel  in  the  Conti-  ^4  to  tne  Alumna  and  interspersed 
nental  army,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  ^  good  words  from  St  Francis  de 
delegate  to  Congress,  a  Justice  of  the  Su-  Sales, 
preme  Court,  and  finally  Chief  Justice  of 

the  Common  Pleas. "  *  *  * 

The  interesting  question  as  to  how 
many  Americans  are  of  Irish  descent  is      The  Pope  sent  a  letter  full  of  praise 
thus  answered:  "A  very  cautious  esti-  and  congratulation  to  the  Civilta  Caf/o- 
mate  of  the  number  of  Irish  immigrants  Hca  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century  is  four  niversary  of  its  establishment. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 


BY  A  RECENT  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  NEWSPAPER  MAIL  WILL  NOT  BE  FORWARDED 
TO  A  NEW  ADDRESS,  NO  MATTER  WHETHER  OR  NOT  INSTRUCTIONS  ARE  GIVEN  TO  THE 
LOCAL  POST-OFFICE  TO  THIS  EFFECT,  UNLESS  THE  PARTY  ADDRESSED  ALSO  SEND 
STAMPS  TO  THAT  OFFICE  TO  PREPAY  COST  OF  REM AI LING.  THIS  LAW  MAKES  IT  IM- 
PORTANT THAT  SUBSCRIBERS  SHOCLD  GIVE  PROMPT  NOTICE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF 
ADDRESS  TO  INSURE  PROPER  DELIVERY  OF  THEIR  AftSSCHgerS.  We  BEGIN  MAILING 
THE  8TH  OF  EACH  MONTH,  AND  NOTICE  SHOULD  THEREFORE  BE  SENT  IN  AT  LEAST 
ONE  WEEK  BEFORE  THIS  DATE. 
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PROMOTERS'  RECEPTIONS. 

Diplomas  issued  during  the  month  of  April,  1899,  from  the  lit  to  the  29th  (inclusive). 


Diocese. 


Albany  .  .  .  . 
Baltimore   .  . 

Bost  m  .  .  . 
Buffalo  .  .  .  . 

Chicago    .  .  . 

Cincinnati  .  . 
Detroit  .  .  .  . 
Dubuque  .  .  . 

Erie  

Fort  Wayne  . 
Galveston  .  . 
Hartford  .  .  . 
Helena  .  .  . 
Indianapolis  . 

Marquette  .  . 
Milwaukee . .  . 

Newark    .  .  . 

New  Orleans 
NewYork  .  . 

Oregon  City  . 
Pittsburg  .  .  . 

St.  Louis  .  .  '. 
San  Francisco 

Savannah  .  . 
Wilmington 


Place. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Abingdon,  Md  .  . 
Baltimore,  Md  .  . 
Cumberland,  Md  . 
Milestown,  Md  .  . 
St.  Mary  s  Co.,  Md 
Waldorf,  Md  .  .  . 
Charlestown,  Mass 
Andover,  N.  Y  .  . 
Jamestown.  S.  Y. 
Randolph.  N.  Y  .  . 
Chicago,  111  .  ... 

Cincinnati.  O   .  .' 
Monroe,  Mich  .  . 
Dubuque,  Iowa  .  . 
Driftwood,  Pa 
Notre  Dame,  Ind . 
Austin,  Texas  .  . 
Bridgeport,  Conn 
Anaconda,  Mont  . 
Evansville.  Ind  . 
Jeffersonville,  Ind 
Escanaba,  Mich  . 
Jefferson.  Wis 
Sheboygan,  Wis  . 
Newark,  N.  J  .  .  . 

New  Orleans,  La  . 
New  York,  N.  Y.  . 

Mt.  Angel,  Ore  .  . 
Carbon  Centre,  Pa 
Johnstown.  Pa  .  . 
Pittsburg,  Pa  .  .  . 
St.  Louis,  Mo  .  .  . 
San  Francisco,  Cal 
1  »i 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal  . 
Macon,  Ga  .... 
Wilmington,  Del 


Local  Centre. 


Sacred  Heart  Academy 

St.  Francis  de  Sales   Church 

St.  Andrew's  

St.  Patrick's   

Sacred  Heart  

St.  Joseph's  

St.  Peter's  

St.  Francis  de  Sales   " 

Blessed  Sacrament   ** 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  

St.  Patrick's   " 

Our  Ladv  of  Sorrows   *• 

Sacred  Heart  

"        "   Convent 

St.  Lawrence's   .  .  Church 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Visitation   Convent 

St.  James   Church 

Notre  Dame   .  .   University 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

 Church 

St.  Paul's  

Holy  Trinity   " 

St.  Augustine's  Academy 

St.  Joseph's   ...  Church 

St.  John  Baptist's  

St.Mar>'s  

St.  Benedict's   College 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 

Immaculate  Conception  Church 

Holy  Name  of  Jesus  .  .  " 
Immaculate  Conception  B.V.M.  .  " 
Our  Lady  Queen  of  Angels'  ... 

St.  Wendelin's  

St.  John's   " 

St.  Agnes'  

St.  Patrick's   " 

St.  Ignatius'  .  .  " 

 College 

Ursuline.  ...   Academy 

St.  Joseph's  Church 

St.  Ann's   " 


No. 


3 
3 
60 
38 


4 

5 
'9 


3 

20 
I 
18 
12 

6 
10 
*9 

31 
4 
I 
6 

'I 

31 

7 
1 
t 

30 


Total  Number  of  Receptions,  43. 


Total  Number  of  Diplomas  issued,  439. 


RECENT  AGGREGATIONS. 

The  following  Local  Centres  have  received  Diplomas  of  Aggregation,  April  1  to  30, 1899. 


Boston  .  .  . 
Davenport  . 

Denver  .  .  . 
Dubuque  .  . 

Duluth  .  .'  .' 
Erie  .  .  .  . 
Helena  .  .  . 
La  Crosse  .  . 
Manchester 
Milwaukee 
»  »• 

Nashville  .  . 
New  York  . 
Ogdensburg 
Peoria  .  .  . 
Providence  . 
Sacramento 
St.  Cloud  .  . 
San  Antonio 

Scranton  .  . 
Springfield  . 


Place. 


Local  Centre. 


Allston.  Mass  

Avoca,  la  

Houghton  la  

Breckenridge,  Colo  .... 

Danbury,  la  

Mapleton.  Ia  

Parkersburg,  Ia  

East  Grand  Forks,  Minn  .  . 

Greenville,  Pa  

Anaconda,  Mont  

Phillips  Wis  

North  Walpole.  N.  H  .  .  .  . 

Milwaukee.  Wis  

Pine  Bluff,  Wis  

Memphis.  Tenn  

Kingsbridge,  N.Y.City.N.Y. 
Carthage.  N.  Y  .  .  .  . 

Piper  City,  111  

Sandwich.  Mass  

Truckee,  Cal  .  .  . 

Grove  Lake,  Minn  

Floresville,  Texas  

Fort  Davis,  Texas  

Plymouth.  Pa  

Turner's  Falls,  Mass  .... 
Worcester,  Mass  


St.  Anthony's  Church 

St.  Mary's.    " 

St.  John's   •* 

St.  Mary's  

Sacred  Heart   " 

St.  Michael's   •* 

St.  Peter's  

St.  Patrick's  

St.  Peter's  

Little  Sisters  of  Poor  Home 

St.  Mary's  Church 

St.  Peter's  .'  .'  .'  .'  .'  .'     .'  .' 

St.  John's  ... 

St.  James'   " 

St.  Peter's   

St.  Anthony's   " 

St.  Joseph's   '* 

Nativity  B.V.M.'  '.  '.  '. 

St.  Mary's   " 

St.  Ann's  Orphanage 


Apr.  38. 
Apr.  14. 
Apr.  15. 
Apr.  34. 
Apr.  2. 
Apr.  3. 
Apr.  1. 
Apr.  24. 
Apr.  31. 
Apr.  20. 
Apr.  13. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  5. 
Apr.  21. 
Apr.  34. 
Apr.  39. 
Apr.  6. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  39. 
Apr.  11. 
Apr.  24. 
Apr.  17. 
Apr.  10. 
Apr.  13. 
Apr.  33. 
Apr.  1  a. 
Apr.  18. 


Aggregations,  27;  churches,  25;  institutions,  2;  *German-speaking  Centres,  1. 
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CALENDAR  OF  INTENTIONS,  JUNE,  1899. 

Thb  Morning  Offbkxng. 

O  my  God,  I  offer  Thee  my  prayers,  works  and  sufferings  this  daj,  in  union  with  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  for  the  intentions  for  which  He  pleads  and  offers  Himself  in  the  Mass,  for  the  petitions  of  our 
Associates  ;  especially  this  month  for  the  Spread  of  the  Apostlesnip  of  Prayer. 


Th. 
F. 


Corpus  Christ!.— h.h.,  a.i. 

First  Friday.-B.  Mary  Ann  (Quito,  1645), 

—1st.  D.,  A  C. 
St.  Clotilda,  W.Q.  (France,  543).— Pr. 


Thanksgiving. 
Penance. 

Peace  in  family. 


1,522,581  for  thanksgivings. 
1,156,652  in  affliction. 

126,929  for  the  sick,  infirm. 


4  S. 


2d  after  Pentecost.—  st. 

ciolo,C.F.  (i6o8). 


Francis  Carac- 


Visits  to  Bl.Sacrament  1 13.831  tor  dead  associates. 


M. 

T. 
W. 
Th. 
F. 
S. 


St.  Boniface,  Bp.M.  (Apostle  of  Germany, 
754). 

St.  Norbert,  Bp.C.F.  (Premontre  1134). 

St.  Robert,  Ab.C.  (1139). 

St.  William,  Bp  C.  (York,  1134). — H.H. 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.-ist  d.,  a.c 

St.  Margaret,  W.Q.  (Scotland,  1093). 


Unwearied  labor. 

Reform  of  life. 
Poverty  of  spirit. 
Resignation. 
Reparation. 
Unworldliness. 


49,961  for  Local  Centres. 

73,847  for  Directors. 
120,9(6  for  Promoters. 
1,500,043  for  the  departed. 
1,243,404  for  perseverance. 
256,488  for  the  young. 


3d  after  Pentecost.—  st. 

(61). 


Barnabas,  A  p. 


Gentleness. 


207,522  for  1st  Communions. 


12 

M. 

13 

T. 

14 

W. 

15 

Th. 

16 

F. 

17 

S. 

St.   Tohn    of  St.  Facundus,  C.  (O.S.A., 
M79)- 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  C  (O.F.M.,  1231). 
St.  Basil,  Bp.C  D.  (379). 
SS.  Vitus  and  Comp.,  MM.  (303).— H.H. 
St.  John  Frances  Regis,  C.  (S  J.,  1640). 
SS.  Marcian  and  Nicander,  MM.  (173). 


Hearing  Mass. 

Devotion  to  Inf.  Jesus. 
Divine  worship. 
Devotion  to  duty. 
Teaching  the  ignorant 
Christian  affection. 


147.355  for  parents. 

124,531  for  families. 
276,168  for  reconciliations. 
1,126,592  for  work,  means. 
198,565  for  the  clergy. 
233,274  for  religious. 


18  S. 


4th  after  Pentecost— ss.  Mark  and  Mar- 

cellian  Brothers,  MM.  (286).— C.R. 


Endurance. 


87,361  seminarists,  novices. 


19 

J/. 

20 

r. 

21 

w. 

22 

Th. 

23 

F. 

24 

S. 

St.  Juliana  Falconieri,  V.  (1340). 
St.  Silverius,  P.M.  (538). 
St.  Aloysius,  Patron  of  Youth,  C.  (S.J., 
1590. 

St.  Paulinus,  Bp.C.  (353).— St.  Alban,  M. 

(3<>3>.-H.H. 
Vigil.— St.  Kthelreda,  Q.V.  (England,  679). 
Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.— A.I. 


Horror  of  sin. 

Alacrity. 

Purity. 

Contempt  of  riches. 

Continence. 
Recollection. 


84,942  for  vocations. 
89  862  for  parishes. 
75.956  for  schools. 

69,454  for  superiors. 

1,162,7x4  missions,  retreats. 
201,954  for  societies,  works. 


25  S, 


5th  after  Pentecost.— st.  William,  Ab.c. 

(fi4*). 


Control  of  the  passions  385,812  for  conversions. 


26 

27 
28 

29 
30 


At. 
T. 
W. 
Th. 

F. 


SS.  John  and  Paul,  Brothers, MM.  (.86). 
St.  Ladislas,  K.C  (Hungary,  1095). 
Vigil.— St.  Irenaeus,  Bp.M.  (205). 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Ap.  (67).— Pr.  A.S., 

A  I.,  A.C,  H.H. 
Commemoration  of  St.  Paul,  Apostle. 


Brotherly  love. 
Frugality. 
Reconciliation. 
Fidelity. 

Fervor. 


1.323.348  for  sinners. 
204,672  for  the  intemperate. 
1,182,652  for  spiritual  favors. 
M55.395  for  temporal  favors 

M39.279  for  special,  various. 


Plenary  Indulgences:  K^.—Apostleship.  (D.— Degrees,  Pr.— Promoters,  C.  R.— Communion  of  Repara- 
tion, H.H.— Holy  Hour);  A.  I.,  B.  I.— Apostolic,  Bridgettine  Indulgence ;  A.  S.—Apostleshtr  of  Study. 

Treasury  of  Good  Works. 
Offerings  for  the  Intentions  recommended  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

too  days*  Indulgence  for  every  action  offered  for  the  Intentions  of  the  League, 

NO.  TIMES.  NO.  TIMES. 

1.  Acts  of  Chsrity  27 .905,995  xi.  Masses  heard   879,4,3 

2.  Beads   1,728,208  12.  Mortifications  1,626,159 

3.  Way  of  the  Cross   113.360  13.  Works  of  Mercy  11,455.715 

4.  Holy  Communions   134*136  14*  Works  of  Zeal  7.316,905 

5.  Spiritusl  Communions   2.451.655  15.  Prayers  12,235,036 

6.  Bxamens  of  Conscience   459.975  16.  Kindly  Conversation  1.832,195 

7.  Hours  of  Labor   1,233.984  17.  Bufferings,  Afflictions   581,211 

8.  Hours  of  Silence   691,944  18.  Self-conquest   778,7*3 

9.  Pious  Reading   364,941  19.  Visits  to  B.  Sacrament .  .  ....  62.346 

10.  Masses  read   12,274  **•  Various  Good  Works  1, "00,514 

Total,  73,063,689. 

Intentions  or  Good  Works  put  in  the  box,  or  given  on  lists  to  Promoters  before  their  meeting,  on  or 
before  the  last  Sundsy,  are  sent  by  Directors  to  be  recommended  in  our  Calendar ;  MstssHGU,  is  oar 
Masses  here,  at  the  General  Direction  In  Toulouse,  and  Lourde», 
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THE  MESSENGER 

OP  THE 

sagreD  heart  OF  JESUS 


Vol.  xxxiv.  JULY,  1899.  No.  7. 


WITH  ST.  LAWRENCE  IN  ROME. 


By  P.  J.  C. 


THE  following  notes,  like  those  on 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  are  meant 
to  help  the  devotion  of  pilgrims  in 
visiting  the  sanctuaries  of  Rome,  and  not 
to  satisfy  critical  inquiry.  Abundant 
references  are  given  for  those  who  wish 
to  study  the  subject  under  the  latter 
aspect.  Modern  historical  criticism  is 
too  apt  at  times  to  chill  devotion,  by 
denying  the  venerable  traditions  of  Rome, 
by  questioning  the  authenticity  of  several 
of  its  more  remarkable  relics,  by  attempt- 
ing to  prove  that  certain  sanctuaries, 
venerated  from  time  immemorial  as  asso- 
ciated with  the  saints,  have  acquired  that 
veneration  from  a  mere  mistake.  Ordi- 
nary pilgrims  will  prefer  to  accept  the 
time-honored  traditions  and  associations 
of  the  Eternal  City  as  probably  true,  to 
say  the  least,  till  disproved  by  more  con- 
vincing arguments  than  critics  have  hith- 
erto found.  The  sanction  of  the  Popes, 
the  devotion  of  the  Saints,  the  piety 
of  Catholic  Rome  in  venerating  certain 
spots  as  connected  with  the  martyrs,  are 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  Catholic 
pilgrim  to  go  and  kneel  there  in  simple 
devotion. 


I. 


THE  ALMONER  OF  CYRIACA,  CHURCH  OF 
SANTA  MARIA  IN  DOMNICA. 

St.  Maximus  of  Turin  (serm.  56)  says 
it  was  St.  Lawrence's  special  privilege 
to  hear  the  prophecy  of  his  martyr- 
dom from  the  lips  of  a  martyr,  allud- 
ing to  those  words  of  St.  Xystus,  Pope 
and  Martyr:  "I  do  not  leave  you, 
my  son ;  but  a  greater  conflict  and  a 
more  glorious  triumph  over  the  tyrant 
are  reserved  for  you,  who  are  in  the 
vigor  of  youth.  We  have  a  lighter 
struggle  to  sustain,  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  old  age.  You  will  follow  me 
in  three  days."  ( 1 ) 

We  may  add  that  it  is  also  St.  Law- 
rence's privilege  to  have  had  as  his 
panegyrists  some  of  the  greatest  Saints 
and  Doctors  of  the  Church:  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Maximus,  St.  Peter 
Chrysologus,  St.  Leo  the  Great,  St. 
Fulgentius,  etc.,  and  the  great  Christian 
poet  Prudentius.  These  fathers  speak 
of  his  pure  and  spotless  life,  his  youth, 
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his  charity,  his  amazing  courage  and 
constancy  under  one  of  the  most  appal- 
ling forms  of  martyrdom  ;  but  they  say 
nothing  of  his  birth,  his  country,  his 
early  life  and  education.  The  Acts  of 
the  Saint,  which  probably  existed  when 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Ambrose  described 
his  martyrdom,  would  supply  the  longed- 
for  details  of  his  early  life,  but  they  have 
long  since  disappeared,  and  the  later 
Acts,  like  those  given  by  St.  Ado  of 
Vienne,  in  his  Martyrology  (IX.  Cent.), 
are  wanting  in  accuracy. 

The  Spaniards  claim  him  as  their 
countryman,  and  say  that  he  was  born  at 
Huesca,  and  that  his  parents  were  St. 
Orientius  and  St.  Patientia  :  (see  Acta 
Saint.  X.  Aug.,  $£IX.,  X.,  XL,  p.  504), 
but  others  maintain  that  he  was  a  Roman 
by  birth,  relying  on  certain  words  in  the 
Sacramentary  of  St.  Leo  the  Great. 
(De  Bleser,  Rome,  pp.  158-160.)  The 
Roman  tradition  represents  him  as  the 
almoner  of  a  Christian  lady  named 
Cyriaca  (latinized  into  Domttica),  and 
this  fact  is  mentioned  also  by  St.  Ado 
{Acta  Sanct.,  p.  518) 

St.  Cyriaca  was  a  rich  and  noble  lady, 
who  being  left  a  widow  while  still  young, 
devoted  her  life  and  ample  means  to  the 
service  of  the  Church  and  of  the  poor. 
St.  Ado  adds  that  in  time  of  persecution 
she  concealed  many  priests  and  clerics  in 


ST.    LAWRENCE'S,   OUTSIDE  THE  WALLS 


her  house.  {Acta  Sanct.  Aug.  XXI.) 
Her  mansion,  now  transformed  into  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Domnica, 
stood  in  a  picturesque  spot  on  the 
Gelian  hill,  commanding  charming  views 
of  the  Alban  and  Sabine  hills,  and  of  the 
Roman  campagna  with  its  long  lines  of 
golden- hued  aqueducts  stretching  away 
over  the  plain  into  the  dim  distance. 
The  Roman  tradition  is  that  St.  Law- 
rence daily  distributed  alms  to  the  poor 
in  front  of  this  house,  that  is  on  the 
greensward  in  front  of  the  present  church. 
Close  to  the  church  are  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Mattel  ^  with  avenues 
of  ilexes,  shady  groves  and  masses  of 
brilliant  flowers  blooming  amid  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  statues  and  columns. 
This  garden  is  dear  to  Catholics  from  its 
association  with  St.  Cyriaca  and  St.  Law- 
rence, and  also  with  St.  Philip  Neri,  who 
used  to  bring  his  young  friends  here  for 
innocent  relaxation.  The  stone  seat 
said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Saint  is 
still  shown. 

St.  Ado  speaks  of  miracles  wrought  by 
St.  Lawrence  in  this  place,  notably  the 
cure  of  Cyriaca  of  distressing  headaches, 
by  the  touch  of  his  hands,  and  the  re- 
storing of  sight  to  a  blind  man.  Cyriaca 
also  owned  extensive  property  in  the 
Veran  estate,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli,  part 
of  which  she  converted  into  a  catacomb, 
which  willbe  referred 
to  further  on.  (No. 
VIII.) 

St.  Xystus,  then 
Archdeacon  of 
Rome,  became  ac- 
quainted with  Law- 
rence, possibly 
through  Cyriaca,  and 
conceived  such  an 
affection  for  the 
youth,  because  of  his 
extraordinary  virtue, 
that  he  took  him  un- 
der his  special  pro- 
tection, made  him  his 
disciple,  and  would 
be   himself  his  in- 
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structor  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  maxims  of  Christian  perfection. 
{Acta  Sand.  X.  Aug.  n.  32,  p.  491.) 
Some  writers  say  St.  Xystus  first  met 
Lawrence  in  Spain,  but  this  seems  mere 
conjecture,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  St. 
Xystus  ever  having  been  in  Spain.  {Acta 
SS.  ibid,  p.  501.)  Whether  St.  Law- 
rence acted  as  Cyriaca's  almoner  before 
or  after  his  introduction  to  St.  Xystus  is 
uncertain. 

The  venerable  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Domnica  (the  house  of  Cyriaca), 
was  restored  by  Pope  Paschal  I.,  in  817, 
and  its  beautiful  mosaics  are  of  that 
period.  The  portico  was  rebuilt  by  Leo 
X.,  from  designs  of  Raflaelle.  It  is  also 
called  Santa  Maria  delta  Navicella,  from 
a  small  marble  ship  which  Leo  X.  placed 
in  front  of  the  portico,  a  copy  of  an  an- 
cient one,  which  stood  here  from  the 
earliest  times. 

II. 

THE  YOUNG  ARCHDEACON. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  was  assisted  in  his  du- 
ties of  government,  and  also  on  solemn 
occasions,  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  by  seven 
deacons,  the  first  of  whom  was  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  Archdeacon.  The 
office  of  Archdeacon  was  one  of  great  re- 
sponsibility and  of  the  highest  authority; 
it  included  the  guardianship  of  the 
Church's  sacred  treasures, the  custody  of 
its  archives,  the  administration  of  its 
temporal  property,  the  direction  of  the 
works  at  the  various  Christian  cemeteries 
(catacombs),  the  collection  of  its  reve- 
nues, the  payment  of  its  ministers,  the 
distribution  of  its  alms  to  the  poor,  and 
of  relief  to  the  imprisoned  confessors  of 
the  faith,  as  also  to  the  distant  churches 
harassed  by  persecution.  For  the  dis- 
charge of  such  manifold  and  difficult  of- 
fices, especially  in  times  of  persecution, 
a  man  was  needed  of  consummate  pru- 
dence, conspicuous  ability  and  spotless 
integrity,  especially  as  the  office  was  con- 
sidered a  stepping  stone  to  the  Papacy. 
(A  Hard.  Perscc.  de  F  Eglise  III.,  p.  92, 
note.) 


Pope  St.  Xystus  II.  had  been  Archdea- 
con before  his  elevation  to  the  Papacy; 
so  had  his  predecessor,  St.  Stephen,  M., 
and  Allard  (ibid)  points  out  that  it  was 
the  exception  for  the  Archdeacon  not  to 
be  elected  to  the  supreme  office.  On 
being  raised  to  the  Pontificate  in  A.  D. 
257, St.  Xystus  at  once  ordained  St.  Law- 
rence deacon,  and  soon  after,  to  the 
surprise  of  Catholic  Rome,  in  spite  of 
the  deacon's  youth,  advanced  him  to 
the  high  office  of  Archdeacon,  thus  prov- 
ing the  esteem  he  had  of  Lawrence's  ex- 
ceptional qualities,  and  the  confidence 
he  placed  in  his  ability,  fidelity  and  dis- 
interestedness. As  steward  of  the 
Church's  property,  the  young  Saint  dis- 
charged his  difficult  task  with  such  pru- 
dence, charity  and  delicacy,  that  he  won  all 
hearts,  and  was  even  revered  as  a  saint, 
many  bringing  their  sick  to  him  in  the 
hope  of  a  miraculous  cure. 

VICUS  CANAR1US,    NEAR  THE  CHURCH  OF 
S.  GEORGIO  IN  VELABRO. 

St.  Ado  (IX.  Cent.),  who  probably 
copied  his  information  from  an  earlier 
document,  says  that  St.  Lawrence  used 
to  distribute  alms  to  the  poor  not  only 
at  the  house  of  Cyriaca,  but  also  in  the 
house  of  one  Ararcissus  in  the  Vicus 
Canarius.  The  Bollandists  add  a  note 
to  explain  that  this  Vicus  Canarius  was 
somewhere  near  the  present  church  of 
S.  Georgia  in  Ve/abro,  probably  one  of 
the  crowded  streets  opening  on  the 
Forum  Boarium,  a  district  much  fre- 
quented by  the  poor  and  destitute.  St. 
Ado  adds  that  before  distributing  his 
wonted  alms,  the  young  Archdeacon 
would  kneel  and  wash  the  feet  of  the 
poor,  in  imitation  of  the  humility  of  his 
divine  Master.  In  this  house  of  Nar- 
cissus he  is  said  to  have  cured  a  blind 
man  named  Crescentius. 

III. 

THE  EIGHTH   GENERAL  PERSECUTION , 
A.D.    257   TO  260. 

The  leading  incidents  of  the  eighth 
great  persecution  may  be  thus  briefly 
summarized  : 
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In  2 S3  Valerian,  head  of  the  Senate, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  death  of 
/Kmilian.  At  first  he  was  favorably  dis- 
posed towards  the  Christians,  but  gradu- 
ally his  mind  was  poisoned,  partly,  it  is 
thought,  by  the  calumnies  of  the  Jews, 
but  chiefly  by  the  denunciation  of  Chris- 
tianity by  one  Macrianus,  a  magician. 

In  257  he  published  his  First  Edict 
against  the  Church,  which  was  followed 
by  many  martyrdoms,  chiefly  of  the 
clergy.  In  the  same  year  St.  Stephen, 
Pope,  was  slain  in  the  catacomb  of  St. 
Callixtus  as  he  was  seated  in  the  papal 
chair,  just  after  offering  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice. 

In  257  St.  Xystus  II.  was  elected  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Stephen,  but  obliged  to  hide 
in  the  catacombs,  transacting  ecclesias- 
tical business  chiefly  through  his  dea- 
cons. 

In  August,  257,  St.  Cyprian  was  ar- 
rested at  Carthage,  tried  before  Aspasius 
Paternus  and  banished  to  Curubis. 

In  258  Valerian  published  a  Second 
Edict  against  the  Christians,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  given  by  St.  Cyprian 
in  a  letter  to  Successus.  "  Valerian," 
he  writes,  "has  sent  an  order  to  the 
Senate,  importing  that  bishops,  priests 
and  deacons  should  forthwith  suffer 
death;  that  senators,  persons  of  quality 
and  Roman  knights  should  forfeit  their 
honors  and  estates,  and,  if  they  refuse  to 
sacrifice,  should  lose  their  life  ;  that  ma- 
trons should  have  their  goods  seized  and 
be  banished;  that  any  of  Caesar's  officers 
or  domestics  who  had  already  confessed 
the  Christian  faith,  or  should  now  con- 
fess it,  should  forfeit  their  estates  to  the 
exchequer,  and  be  sent  in  chains  to  work 
in  Caesar's  farms." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  258,  a 
messenger  arrived  from  Rome  at  Curubis, 
( fifty  miles  from  Carthage),  sent  by  Pope 
St.  Xystus,  to  inform  St.  Cyprian  that 
new  and  terrible  edicts  were  speedily 
expected. 

On  August  6,258,  St.  Xystus  was  mar- 
tyred with  his  six  deacons.  On  August 
10,   followed    the   martyrdom    of  St. 


Lawrence.  In  September,  St.  Cyprian 
received  from  Rome  information  of  St. 
Xystus' s  martyrdom,  and  from  that 
moment  lived  in  constant  expectation  of 
a  similar  fate.  On  September  13,  St. 
Cyprian  was  martyred  at  Carthage. 

The  persecution  had  at  first  been  di- 
rected against  the  clergy  and  nobles,  but 
gradually  it  extended  to  the  whole  body  of 
Christians — old  and  young,  men,  women 
and  tender  children,  rich  and  poor, 
soldiers,  freedmen  and  slaves,  were 
dragged  to  death  and  tortured  in  every 
conceivable  way  that  human  malice  and 
barbarity  could  devise:  they  were 
scourged,  beaten,  racked  and  roasted; 
their  flesh  was  torn  with  burning  pincers; 
they  were  beheaded  with  swords,  or  run 
through  with  spears,  or  exposed  to  wild 
beasts,  or  burnt  at  the  stake.  Some  were 
hacked  to  pieces  and  made  to  die  piece- 
meal; yet  such  is  the  power  of  grace, 
they  smiled  in  their  torments  and  wearied 
out  their  tormenters,  no  intensity  of  tor- 
ture being  able  to  wrest  from  them  the 
precious  gift  of  faith.  "The  very  young 
and  the  very  old.  the  child,  the  youth  in 
the  heyday  of  his  passions,  the  sober 
man  of  middle  age,  maidens  and  mothers 
of  families,  boors  and  slaves  as  well  as 
philosophers  and  nobles,  solitary  con- 
fessors and  companies  of  men  and  women, 
— all  these  were  seen  equally  to  defy  the 
powers  of  darkness  to  do  their  worst. 1 ' 
(Card.  Newman. ) 

In  260  terrible  punishment  overtook 
the  Emperor  Valerian.  Lactantius  tells 
us,  that  being  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor, 
King  of  the  Persians,  he  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  indignity.  Whenever  the 
Persian  monarch  wished  to  get  on  horse- 
back, or  enter  his  chariot,  Valerian  was 
forced  to  stoop  down  and  present  his  neck 
as  a  stirrup,  and  was  compelled  to  run  by 
the  side  of  the  horse  or  chariot,  though 
loaded  with  chains.  After  some  years  of 
this  cruel  treatment,  he  was  slain,  and  his 
skin  was  flayed  off  his  body,  tinctured 
with  red,  and  hung  up  in  a  Persian  tem- 
ple, to  serve  as  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
disgrace  of  a  Roman  Emperor. 
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IV. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  ST.  XYSTUS  IN  THE 
CATACOMB  OF  PRAETEXTATl'S.      A.I).  258. 

By  hiding  in  the  Catacombs,  the  ex- 
tent and  labyrinthine  intricacies  of  which 
made  them  a  safe  retreat  in  time  of  per- 
secution, St.  Xystus  had  contrived  for 
nearly  a  year  to  baffle  all  the  attempts  of 
his  pursuers  to  arrest  him;  and  during 


Calendar,  as  "Basso  et  Tusco  Consult- 
bus, ' '  which  would  be  A.  D.  258. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  faithful  to 
assemble  at  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Callixtus 
for  the  Holy  Father's  Mass  on  the  anni- 
versaries of  the  martyrs  and  other  great 
feasts.  This  was  now  impossible,  as  all 
the  approaches  were  guarded  by  the 
police. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Appian  Way 


INTERIOR  OF  ST.   LAWRENCES  BASILICA. 


this  period  he  is  said  to  have  conveyed 
the  bodies  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  to  a 
safe  hiding  place  in  the  cemetery(  of  St. 
Sebastian)  on  the  Appian  Way.1  (Allard, 
Persec.  de  r  Eglisc  III  p.  87.  )  The  date 
of  this  translation  is  given  in  the  martyr- 
ology  of  St.  Jerome  and  the  Philocalian 

( I )  Dr.  Northcote  says  Pope  St.  Callixtus  hid 
the  bodies  of  the  two  Apostles.  (See  Messenger 
Jan.  1899,  page  6. ) 


was  the  Catacomb  oj  Pneiextatus,  ap- 
proached by  a  secret  entrance  in  an  un- 
frequented spot,  some  distance  from  the 
road.  St.  Xystus  here  celebrated  the 
holy  mysteries  on  August  6,  258,  sur- 
rounded by  his  deacons,  in  presence  of  a 
number  of  the  faithful.  The  place  may 
still  be  visited,  the  entrance  being  on  the 
left  of  the  road  leading  to  S.  Urbano 
alia  Caffarella.    Long  narrow  galleries, 
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lined  with  rugged  tufa,  and  occasionally 
with  brickwork,  their  sides  pierced  with 
loculi  or  tombs,  and  covered  with  in- 
scriptions, lead  to  a  large  crypt  or  chapel 
(discovered  in  1857)  built  with  solid  ma- 
sonary  and  lined  with  marble.  The 
vault  is  elaborately  painted  with  bands 
of  roses,  cornsheaves,  vine  leaves  and 
grapes,  representing  the  four  seasons  ; 
also  laurel  leaves,  denoting  victory. 
Birds  are  introduced  in  each  band  among 
the  flowers  and  leaves.  At  the  back  of 
the  arch  (chancel),  is  a  rural  scene,  of 
which  the  central  figure  is  the  Good 
Shepherd  bearing  a  sheep  on  his  shoul- 
ders. 

In  this  crypt-chapel  the  Holy  Pontiff, 
seated  in  the  Papal  chair,  was  addressing 
the  assembled  faithful,  after  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  on  the  day  in  question,  when 
suddenly  the  Roman  soldiers,  informed, 
no  doubt,  by  some  apostate,  of  his 
whereabouts,  burst  into  the  catacomb 
and  arrested  the  Pope,  with  six  of  his 
deacons,  also  the  priest  Quartus,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Cyprian.  St.  Lawrence  was 
absent  at  the  time. 

The  prisoners  were  dragged  before 
the  Prefect  of  the  city,  whose  tribunal, 
it  is  conjectured,  was  somewhere  between 
the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  and 
the  Via  del  Colosseo.  Sentence  of  death 
was  at  once  pronounced,  and  they  were 
condemned  to  be  executed  on  the  very 
spot  where  they  had  been  arrested,  i.  e. , 
in  the  catacomb. 

As  the  martyrs  were  being  led  to  the 
execution,  St.  Lawrence,  who  had  just 
heard  of  their  condemnation,  ran  after 
them,  weeping  and  bewailing  his  unhap- 
py fate,  that  he  was  not  privileged  to 
share  with  them  the  glory  of  martyrdom. 
He  overtook  them  and  their  military  es- 
cort on  the  Appian  Way,  probably  some- 
where near  the  spot  where  now  stands  the 
venerable  Church  of  St.  Xystus. 

Here  took  place  that  affecting  scene 
described  by  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine 
and  others,  which  may  be  read  in  Allard 
(Persec.  de  P Eglise  ///.,  p.  89),  or  in 
Alban  Butler,  August  10. 


St.  Xystus' s  prophecy  of  St.  Law- 
rence's martyrdom  has  been  already 
mentioned.  (No.  I.  )  Fearing  lest  the 
goods  and  sacred  treasures  of  the  Church 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  spoiler, 
he  charged  his  Archdeacon  to  distribute 
them  at  once  among  the  poor. 

Together  with  St.  Xystus  were  mar- 
tyred his  four  deacons,  Januarius,  Mag- 
nus, Vincentius  and  Stephanus,  and  the 
priest  Quartus,  all  being  beheaded  in  the 
Catacomb  of  Praetextatus.  Two  other  dea- 
cons, Felicissimus  and  Agapitus,  suffered 
on  the  6ame  day,  but  in  another  place, 
so  that  of  the  seven  deacons,  St.  Law- 
rence alone  remained  alive. 

Prudentius  erroneously  states  that  St. 
Xystus  was  crucified.  The  Fathers  above 
mentioned  and  St.  Damasus  distinctly 
say  that  he  was  beheaded. 

On  recovering  their  cemeteries,  the 
Christians  buried  St.  Xystus  and  the  four 
deacons  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Callixtus, 
and  the  other  two  deacons  in  that  of 
Praetextatus,  where  an  inscription  with 
their  names  was  found  by  De  Rossi. 

V. 

THE  CHURCH'S  TREASURES. 

St.  Lawrence  had  been  spared  when 
the  other  deacons  were  arrested  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  him  to  surrender  the 
treasures  of  the  Church,  and  so  escaped 
the  fate  of  his  companions.  But  the 
young  Saint  longed  for  a  death  like  theirs, 
his  heart  was  set  on  martyrdom,  it  had 
been  promised  him  by  St.  Xystus,  it 
filled  his  thoughts  and  made  him  chal- 
lenge danger  in  his  eagerness  to  shed  his 
blood  for  Christ. 

The  treasures  of  the  Church  were 
known  to  be  considerable.  It  was  well 
known  that  it  supported  a  whole  army  of 
poor  persons,  and  it  was  rumored  that 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  and  chalices 
studded  with  priceless  jewels  were  used 
at  the  celebration  of  the  divine  Mysteries. 
Kusebius  says  that  the  value  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  sacred  vessels  inflamed  the 
rapacity  of  the  persecutors. 
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The  Prefect  of  Rome  at  the  time  was 
Cornelius  Scecularis,  a  man  invested  with 
immense  power  and  devoured  by  insati- 
able avarice.  Sending  for  Lawrence,  to 
whose  care  the  goods  of  the  Church  were 
confided,  he  ordered  him  to  bring  all  the 
money  and  treasures  in  his  keeping  and 
deposit  them  in  the  coffers  of  the  State. 
He  began  by  using  soft  words,  and  little 
suspected  what  an  intrepid  champion  he 
had  to  deal  with.  According  to  Pruden- 
tius  he  thus  addressed  the  Saint :  "  You 
often  complain  that  we  treat  you  with 
cruelty,  but  there  is  no  question  of  tor- 
tures now;  I  only  ask  in  all  gentleness  a 
service  you  ought  readily  to  discharge. 
I  am  informed  that  your  priests  offer 
(Sacrifice)  in  gold,  that  the  Sacred  Blood 
is  received  in  silver  cups,  and  that  in 
your  nocturnal  sacrifices  you  have  wax 
tapers  fixed  in  golden  candlesticks. 
Bring  to  light  these  hidden  treasures:  the 
prince  has  need  of  them  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  forces.  I  am  told  that, 
according  to  your  doctrine,  you  must 
render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  his. 
I  do  not  think  that  your  God  causeth 
money  to  be  coined.  He  brought  no 
money  into  the  world  with  Him,  but 
only  words.  Therefore  deliver  the  money 
to  Caesar,  and  keep  the  words  as  your 
riches. " 

St.  Lawrence,  without  betraying  the 
least  sign  of  emotion,  calmly  replied: 
"The  Church  is  indeed  rich;  nor  has 
the  Emperor  any  treasure  equal  to  what 
she  possesses.  I  will  show  you  all  her 
costly  store:  but  allow  me  a  little  time  to 
set  everything  in  order,  and  to  draw  up 
an  inventory." 

The  Prefect,  gloating  in  imagination 
over  the  promised  wealth,  allowed  him 
three  days  to  make  the  necessary  inven- 
tory, and  to  deliver  up  the  treasures  into 
the  coffers  of  the  State. 

Prudentius  proceeds  to  relate  how  St. 
Lawrence  employed  this  interval,  going 
about  the  city  gathering  together  the 
poor,  the  infirm,  the  decrepit,  the  blind 
and  the  lame  and  those  afflicted  with 
leprosy  or  other  diseases,  widows  too  and 


orphans,  a  long  list  of  whose  names  was 
drawn  up;  and  on  them  he  bestowed  in 
alms  whatever  money  and  valuables  the 
Church  possessed  in  Rome. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  appointed 
time  he  bade  his  poor  friends  accompany 
him  to  the  Prefect's  court,  where  he 
marshalled  them  in  a  long  procession  in 
the  open  square.  He  then  invited  the 
Prefect  to  step  outside  and  feast  his  eyes 
on  the  Church's  gleaming  treasures,  her 
golden  vessels  all  sparkling  with  richest 
jewels.  The  Prefect,  shocked  at  such  a 
revolting  exhibition  of  disease,  deformity 
and  beggary,  turned  his  eyes  flaming 
with  passion  on  Lawrence  and  asked 
what  was  the  meaning  of  this  mockery, 
and  where  were  the  treasures  he  had 
promised  to  bring. 

St.  Lawrence  replied:  1 4  Behold  in 
these  poor  persons  the  treasures  which  I 
promised  to  show  you  ;  to  which  I  will 
add  pearls  and  precious  stones,  those 
widows  and  consecrated  virgins,  which 
are  the  Church's  crown,  by  which  she  is 
made  pleasing  to  Christ.  She  has  no 
other  riches  but  these:  make  use  of  them 
for  the  benefit  of  Rome,  of  the  Emperor 
and  of  yourself." 

VI. 

CONDEMNATION  AND  IMPRISONMENT. 
CHURCH  OK  S.  LORENZO  IN  FONTE. 

The  Prefect,  transported  with  rage, 
cried  out:  * 4 Do  you  thus  mean  to  mock 
me,  and  to  insult  the  fasces  and  sacred 
ensigns  of  Roman  power? — I  know  that 
you  ambition  death,  such  is  your  frenzy 
and  vanity.  But  the  death  you  shall  die, 
will  not  be  the  speedy  one  you  imagine. 
I  will  protract  your  torments,  that  your 
death  may  be  the  more  bitter,  as  it  shall 
be  slower  and  more  prolonged.  You 
shall  die  by  inches."  (See  Acta  Sanct. 
d.  X  Aug.  p.  514.) 

While  preparations  were  being  made 
for  his  martyrdom,  the  Saint  was  cast  into 
a  dark  prison,  under  the  custody  of  a 
Roman  knight  named  Hippolytus. 

In  the  Via  Urbana  near  the  Suburra  is 
a  very  ancient  church  called  S.  Lorenzo 
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in  Fonte,  the  crypt  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  prison  where  St.  Lawrence 
was  detained  the  night  before  his  martyr- 
dom. Here,  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  which  St.  Ado  embodies  in  his 
Acts,  the  Saint  restored  sight  to  a  blind 
man  named  Lucillus,  which  miracle  made 
such  an  impression  on  Hippolytus,  that 
he  was  at  once  converted  with  seven- 
teen members  of  his  household.  A 
spring  of  water  is  shown  where  the  Saint 
is  said  to  have  baptized  the  neophytes. 
Hippolytus  was  afterwards  martyred, 
being  barbarously  dragged  to  death  by 
wild  horses.  (See  Roman  Brev.  Aug.  13 
lectio  ix.) 

De  Bleser  (Rome  p.  247)  says  that 
the  blind  person  cured  by  St.  Lawrence 
was  Lucilla,  daughter  of  Hippolytus,  but 
he  gives  no  authority  for  this  statement. 

The  little  church  of  5.  Lorenzo  in 
Fonte  is  now  threatened  with  destruc- 


tion, by  the  present  municipality  ot 
Rome,  for  the  shrines  and  records  of  the 
Saints  are  accounted  worthless  by  the 
men,  who  have  grubbed  up  the  Coliseum, 
and  have  defaced  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross  on  that  hallowed  spot  to  find,  says 
Fr.  Anderdon,  the  jaw-bone  of  some  de- 
funct hyena.  4  4 Relics  are,  in  their  eyes, 
mere  dead  men's  bones;  all  the  less 
interesting  because  not  of  pagan  dead. 
A  fragment  of  calcined  Pompey  or  Cnesar 
would  be  a  treasure-trove;  as  to  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  countless  Christian 
tabernacles  of  future  glory  that  sanctify 
Rome,  it  is  well  if  their  present  possessors 
will  be  only  good  enough  to  spare  them 
till  the  day  of  the  Church's  triumph." 
Since  this  was  written,  many  a  vener- 
able sanctuary  that  it  was  hoped  would  be 
spared,  has  been  levelled  to  the  ground; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
sanctuary  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Fonte  will  soon 
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disappear,  to  make  way  for  some  clumsy 
modern  building. 

VII. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE. 
CHURCH  OF  S.    LORENZO   IN   PANISPERN A. 

The  circumstances  of  St.  Lawrence's 
terrible  martyrdom  are  described  by  St. 
Ambrose,  S&  Augustine, -  St.  Maximus, 
Prudentius  and  others. 

S.  Leo  the  Great's  striking  description 
of  the  Saint's  death  may  be  read  in  the 
Roman  Breviary,  August  10,  where  he 
speaks  of  him  as  <4the  spotless  guardian 
of  the  Church's  treasury,"  "the  most 
chaste  Levite,"  and  says,  that  "the  fire 
that  burnt  exteriorly  was  less  vehement 
than  that  which  blazed  within  him." 

St.  Maximus'  beautiful  words  will  be 
found  in  the  Roman  Breviary  August  14 
and  St.  Augustine's  on  August  17. 

St.  Ado  says  he  was  first  cruelly 
scourged  (Bolland  p.  519):  and  among 
the  ancient  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the 
portico  of  St.  Lawrence's  basilica  outside 
the  walls,  is  one  representing  this  scourg- 
ing. The  scourging  may  have  taken  place 
at  the  Prefect's  court  house,  or  at  S. 
Lorenzo  in  Fonte.  The  Saint  was 
then  dragged  to  the  spot  where 
now  stands  the  church  of  S.  Lor- 
enzo in  Panispcrna,  and  bound  with 
chains  on  a  bed  of  fire,  which  being 
made  to  burn  slowly,  gradually  consumed 
his  flesh,  searching  into  his  very  vitals. 
To  the  newly  baptized  Christians  his 
countenance  shone  with  marvellous  light, 
he  seemed  transfigured  into  an  angel, 
and  from  his  broiled  flesh  there  exhaled 
a  delicious  fragrance:  but  the  light  and 
fragrance  were  insensible  to  the  un- 
believers. 

St.  Augustine  says,  he  felt  not  the  tor- 
ments of  the  persecutor,  so  vehement 
was  his  desire  of  possessing  Christ. 

St.  Ambrose  observes,  that  while  his 
body  was  being  consumed  in  the  mate- 
rial flames,  the  fire  of  divine  love,  which 
was  far  more  active  within  his  breast, 
made  him  regardless  of  the  pain. 

So  calm  and  peaceful  was  he  amid  the 


flames,  that  he  smiled  at  his  tormentors, 
and  after  suffering  for  some  time,  turned 
to  the  judge  and  said  :  "Let  my  body 
be  now  turned  ;  this  side  is  done 
enough."  And  when  by  the  Prefect's 
order,  the  executioners  had  turned  him, 
he  said  :  "  It  is  broiled  enough,  you 
may  now  eat." 

The  Antiphons  of  the  Church  on  the 
Saint's  feast  are  very  touching  ;  one  is 
as  follows  :  (  1 ) 

44  Blessed  Lawrence,  as  he  lay  stretched 
and  burning  on  the  gridiron,  said  to  the 
impious  tyrant,  *  The  meat  is  done,  make 
haste  hither  and  eat.  As  for  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Church,  which  you  seek,  the 
hands  of  the  poor  have  carried  them  to  a 
heavenly  treasury. '  ' ' 

The  Martyr's  dying  prayer  was  for  the 
conversion  of  Rome,  and  for  the  spread 
and  triumph  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  bystanders  were  deeply  impressed 
by  his  tender  piety  and  heroic  fortitude, 
and  several  senators  were  converted. 
Prudentius  even  ascribes  to  the  Saint's 
prayer  the  entire  conversion  of  Rome, 
and  the  extinction  of  idolatry  in  that 
city. 

Over  the  altar  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Lorenzo  in  Panisperna  is  a  large  fresco  by 
Pasquale  Cati,  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo, 
representing  the  Saint's  martyrdom,  and 
in  a  crypt  below  the  church,  entered 
from  outside,  is  shown  a  cavity  in  the 
wall,  said  to  be  the  scene  of  his  terrible 
sufferings. 

This  church  is  associated  with  St. 
Bridgid  of  Sweden  and  her  daughter, 
St.  Catherine.  (See  their  lives  in  Acta 
Sanctorum),  and  with  His  Holiness  Pope 
Leo  XIII. ,  who  was  here  consecrated 
Archbishop  of  Perugia. 

VIII. 

THE  ENTOMBMENT  IN  THE  CATACOMB  OF 
CVRIACA. 

St.  Ado  writes:  "On  the  following 
morning  before  dawn,  Hippolytus  (the 
Saint's  recent  convert),  carried  off  his 

(  I )  These  Antiphons  are  possibly  taken  from 
the  original  Acts  of  the  Saint,  now  lost. 
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body,  embalmed  and  wrapped  it  in 
linen  cloths,  and  intimated  to  Justinus, 
the  priest,  what  he  had  done.  Then 
Blessed  Justinus  and  Hippolytus,  weep- 
ing and  in  deep  mourning,  bore  the 
blessed  Martyr's  body  on  their  shoulders 
to  the  property  of  the  Matron  Cyriaca  in 
the  Veran  estate  on  the  road  to  Tibur, 
where  in  the  evening  they  gave  it  honor- 
able burial." 

It  is  probable  that  the  other  noblemen, 
converted  at  the  Saint's  death,  as  well  as 
Cyriaca  and  other  Christians,  took  part  in 
this  last  act  of  sorrowing  affection,  rever- 
ently following  the  Saint's  remains  as  they 
were  carried  into  the  recesses  of  the 
catacomb. 

St.  Ado  further  says  that  they  spent 
three  days  in  prayer  and  fasting  near  his 
tomb,  and  that  Justinus,  the  priest, 
offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  of  which 
all  partook,  i.e.,  at  which  all  received 
Holy  Communion. 

The  Saint's  remains  still  lie  in  the  very 
tomb  where  they  were  first  laid  by  Hip- 
polytus and  Justinus,  never  having  been 
disturbed  through  all  the  changes  and 
vicissitudes  of  centuries,  except  perhaps 
for  a  short  period  while  the  Emperor 
Constantine  was  building  his  basilica.  (1) 
The  basilica  was  built  in  the  fourth  century 
soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Vatican 
and  Lateran  basilicas,  the  high  altar 
being  placed  right  over  the  tomb. 

Anastasius  Biblioth.  (Z/A  Pont//,  in 
Silvcstro)  gives  a  list  of  splendid  gifts 
made  to  the  shrine  by  Constantine, 
among  them  being  columns  of  porphyry, 
large  silver  plates  with  embossed  repre- 
sentations of  the  Saint's  martyrdom,  silver 
lamps,  bronze  candlesticks  ten  feet  high, 
chalices  of  gold  and  silver,  etc. ,  besides 
extensive  grants  of  land,  including  those 
near  the  basilica  which  formerly  belonged 
to  St.  Cyriaca. 

In  A.  D.  557  the  tomb  was  opened  by 


( 1)  Piazza  (Sfazioni  Romane,  p.  21 )  says  Pope 
St.  Silvester  placed  the  body  of  St.  Lawrence  in 
its  present  shrine  on  the  completion  of  the 
basilica. 


Pope  St.  Pelagius  I.  to  place  beside  the 
body  of  St.  Lawrence  the  remains  of  St. 
Stephen,  the  Protomartyr,  translated  from 
Constantinople.  (  Piazza,  Stazioni  Rom. , 
p.  21.) 

A  list  of  the  costly  presents  made  to 
the  tomb  by  the  successors  of  St.  Peter 
will  be  found  in  Acta  Sanctor.  d.  X.  Aug. , 
n.  8,  p.  486. 

Nimis  honorati  sunt  amici  tui,  Deus. 

"  Thy  friends,  O  God,  are  exceedingly 
honored." 

The  Saints,  despised,  persecuted,  tor- 
tured to  death  here  on  earth,  are  exceed- 
ingly glorified.  They  are  rewarded  with 
immortal  glory  in  heaven,  and  immortal 
fame  here  on  earth.  What  millions  of 
pilgrims  have  visited  the  tomb  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  esteemed  it  a  privilege 
to  press  their  lips  to  the  cold  pave- 
ment in  front  of  his  shrine !  Whereas 
the  proud  senators  and  patricians  ot 
Rome,  whose  monuments  line  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  have  been  forgotten  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  their  very 
names  are  unknown. 

Prudentius  {Acta  Sanct.,  p.  516)  tells 
us  that  already  in  the  fifth  century  the 
illustrious  patrician  families  of  Rome  used 
to  go  and  kneel  at  the  Martyr's  tomb, 
and  exclaims:  "  O  thrice,  four  times, 
seven  times  blessed  the  citizen  of  Rome, 
who  can  honor  St.  Lawrence  at  his  very 
shrine,  who  can  kneel  before  it  and  water 
the  pavement  with  his  tears,  who  can 
embrace  the  very  ground  and  there  pour 
out  his  whispered  prayer  !  " 

He  adds  that  few  know  how  full  Rome 
is  of  saints  and  sanctuaries,  and  how 
thickly  her  soil  is  covered  with  the 
tombs  of  saints. 

St.  Augustine  speaks  of  an  incredible 
number  of  miracles  wrought  in  Rome 
through  the  intercession  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  several 
performed  in  other  places. 

IX. 

BASILICA  OF  SAN  LORENZO  OUTSIDE  THE 
WALLS. 

The  road  to  San  Lorenzo  passes  the 
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the  church's  treasures.    (  Fracassini. ) 


small  church  of  St.  Bibiena,  where  in  the 
cemetery  known  as  "ad  ursum  pileatunf 
more  than  fifty  thousand  martyrs  were 
buried. 

The  Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo  reminds  us  of 
good  St.  B  rigid  of  Sweden  and  her  daugh- 
ter St.  Catherine,  who  on  their  way  to 
the  basilica  were  here  insulted  by  a  law- 
less Roman  baron.  The  wretch  was 
instantly  struck  blind,  and  lull  of  remorse 
and  fear  followed  the  two  saints,  implor- 
ing their  intercession  with  God.  As  they 
entered  the  basilica  and  prayed  for  him, 
the  light  of  grace  shone  in  his  heart  and 
the  light  of  day  again  visited  his  blinded 
eyes. 

In  the  porch  of  San  Lorenzo  St.  Philip 
Neri  used  occasionally  to  spend  the  night, 
or  would  be  found  kneeling  in  the  very 
early  morning  at  the  closed  door. 

In  the  porch  too  of  San  Lorenzo  St. 
Frances  of  Rome  used  to  sit  among  the 
beggars  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the 
ringing  of  vesper  bell,  asking  alms  for  her 
poor  sick  in  Trastevere,  and  for  herself 
in  the  days  of  her  heavy  affliction. 

Round  the  shrine  of  St.  Lawrence  have 
gathered  countless  saints.  Here  St. 
Ignatius  of  Loyola  and  his  first  com- 
panions knelt  in  the  early  morning  of 
April  22,  1 54 1,  as  they  visited  the 
seven  churches  before  making  the  solemn 
profession  of  their  religious  vows  at  St. 
Paul's. 


Those  who  visit  the  seven  churches 
often  try  to  be  at  San  Lorenzo  about  the 
hour  of  sunrise.  The  grand  old  basilica, 
shining  in  the  morning  light,  seems  like 
a  vision  of  another  world.  Its  grey, 
reverend  walls,  its  ancient  portico,  its 
detached  tower,  its  frescoed  facade,  its 
encircling  trees  all  flooded  with  the 
magic  radiance  bursting  from  the  east, 
seem  a  fit  abode  for  saints  and  angels. 
In  the  distance  lies  the  Campagna,  with 
its  fresh  green  throwing  out  the  clear  red 
lines  of  aqueducts,  and  in  the  background 
are  the  purple  hills  of  Tivoli. 

A  description  of  the  basilica  will  be 
found  in  any  of  the  ordinary  guides  to 
Rome.  It  will  suffice  here  to  say  that 
the  interior  consists (i )  of  a  nave  divided 
from  the  two  side  aisles  by  twenty- two 
columns  of  granite  and  cippolino,  with  a 
mosaic  pavement  (of  twelfth  century,)  and 
an  open-work  wooden  roof;  (2)  of  a 
sanctuary  and  choir,  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  nave,  surrounded  by  a  double 
row  of  pillars,  one  above  the  other,  the 
lower  row  consisting  of  ten  magnificent 
fluted  columns  of  pavonazzetto  marble, 
and  two  of  white  marble;  (3)  of  a  crypt 
below  the  Sanctuary,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  the  tomb  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 

The  nave,  aisles  and  mosaic  pavement, 
also  the  raised  floor  of  the  sanctuary, 
are  the  work  of  Honorius  III.  A.  D.  12 16. 
The  sanctuary  portion  of  the  church  with 
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its  double  row  of  pillars,  was  erected  by 
the  Emperor  Constantine  about  A.  D. 
330.  The  high  altar  and  its  tabernacle, 
supported  by  four  columns  of  porphyry, 
was  made  in  1 1 48. 

Below  the  high  altar,  with  an  entrance 
in  front  of  it,  is  the  Confessio  with  the 
shrine  of  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Stephen, 
one  of  the  holiest  spots  in  the  Holy 
City. 

Behind  the  high  altar  is  a  marble  screen 
with  panels  of  red  and  green  porphyry 
and  mosaic  designs,  and  in  its  centre  an 
ancient  episcopal  chair.  On  the  lower 
level  behind  this  chair  is  the  tomb  of 
Pius  IX.  It  stands  in  what  was  the  porch 
of  Constantine*  s  basilica. 

In  the  nave  are  two  interesting  Am- 
bones,  or  marble  pulpits  for  chanting  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel,  like  those  of  San 
Clemente,  only  larger  and  higher.  The 
beautiful  frescoes  in  the  nave  were 
executed  by  Fracassini  and  Grandi  for 
Pope  Pius  IX.  about  A.D.  i860. 

X. 

TOMB   OF  POPE  PIUS  IX.  AT  S.  LORENZO. 

The  illustrious  Pontiff  long  years  be- 
fore his  death  had  selected  the  basilica 
of  St.  Mary  Major  as  his  place  of  sepul- 
ture, but  after  the  sacrilegious  invasion 
of  Rome  by  the  Piedmontese  in  1870, 
he  altered  this  intention  and  resolved  to 
be  buried  at  S.  Lorenzo.  His  last  wish, 
as  expressed  in  his  testament,  was  that  he 


should  be  buried  among  the  poor  at  S. 
Lorenzo,  that  his  monument  should  be  a 
very  simple  one,  costing  no  more  than 
five  hundred  scudi,  and  that  its  guar- 
dianship should  be  confided  to  the 
Capuchin  Fathers. 

While  respecting  his  wish  as  to  the 
simplicity  of  his  monument,  thedevoted- 
ness  of  the  faithful  has  made  the  sur- 
rounding walls  resplendent  with  costly 
marbles  and  exquisite  mosaics,  so  that 
the  dim  vault  has  been  transformed  into 
a  bright  sanotuary  glowing  with  artistic 
beauty. 

The  great  Pontiff  was  called  to  his 
reward  on  February  7,  1878,  and  a  tem- 
porary tomb  was  made  in  the  Vatican 
basilica. 

At  midnight  of  July  12  (13),  1881, 
his  mortal  remains  were  transferred  with- 
out pomp  or  ceremony  in  a  simple  hearse 
followed  by  three  mourning  coaches  to 
S.  Lorenzo.  The  Prefect  of  the  city  had 
recommended  that  the  transfer  should 
be  made  at  midnight,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  and  his  police  would  pre- 
vent any  possible  disorder  on  the  part  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Church.  Alongside 
the  hearse  and  behind  the  coaches  fol- 
lowed several  thousand  persons  on  foot 
with  lighted  candles,  reciting  the  Rosary 
and  other  prayers.  Nearly  all  the  win- 
dows in  the  Borgo  and  other  streets  on 
the  line  of  route,  were  bright  with  lights, 
and  crowded  with  sympathetic  spectators, 
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many  of  whom  cast  flowers  on  the  funeral 
car  as  it  passed. 

On  reaching  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo, 
the  funeral  cortege  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  some  three  or  four  hundred 
Freemasons  and  Garibaldians,  with  the 
avowed  object,  it  is  said,  of  seizing  the 
body  and  casting  it  into  the  Tiber.  The 
Catholic  youths  and  men,  who  were  fol- 
lowing in  the  procession,  quickly  closed 
around  the  hearse,  determined  to  defend 
it  at  the  cost  of  their  lives.  A  sharp 
struggle  ensued, and  many  were  severely 
wounded,  but  the  Catholics  succeeded  in 
beating  off  the  savage  assailants,  and  the 
procession  moved  on  its  course.  The 
whole  Catholic  world  was  shocked  at  the 
news  of  this  sacrilegious  outrage,  and 
ever  since  that  time  it  has  been  consider- 
ed unsafe  for  the  Holy  Father  to  set  foot 
outside  the  Vatican.  The  proofs  of  af- 
fection along  the  rest  of  the  route  served 
to  atone  in  some  measure  for  this  fiend- 
ish assault,  which  nothing  but  a  deadly 
hatred  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  could  have 
inspired. 

The  cortege  reached  S.  Lorenzo  at 
1:45  A-  M-  (Juty  I3)>  tne  °ld  basilica 
was  ablaze  with  light,  and  after  the  dirge 
had  been  chanted  by  the  Capuchin  Fath- 
ers, the  remains  of  the  great  and  glorious 
Pontiff  were  placed  in  the  simple  monu- 
ment prepared  to  receive  them. 

XI. 

OTHER  SANCTUARIES    OF    ST.  LAWRENCE 
IN  ROME. 

Besides  S.  Lorenzo  in  Fonte,  S.  Lor- 
enzo in  Panisperna,  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le 


Mura,  mentioned  above,  the  following 
sanctuaries  are  dedicated  to  the  saint  : 

(1)  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  where  is 
the  precious  relic  of  the  gridiron  on  which 
the  Saint  was  slowly  burnt.  S.  Gregory, 
the  Great,  mentions  filings  of  this  grid- 
iron given  as  relics. 

(2)  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  at  the  Can- 
celleria,  where  St.  Francis  Xavier 
preached  a  course  of  Lenten  sermons  in 
1538,  and  where  St.  Brigid  of  Sweden 
received  many  revelations. 

(3)  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  in  the 
Forum.  It  was  the  ancient  temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  magnificent 
portico  of  which  is  so  well  preserved. 
The  name  Miranda  may  be  that  of  the 
foundress. 

(4)  The  little  Chapel  of  S.  Lorenzo 
in  the  Vatican,  made  by  Nicholas  V., 
where  the  whole  story  of  the  Saint's  life 
is  portrayed  in  the  lovely  frescoes  of 
Beato  Angelico  da  Fiesole.  (A.  D. 
1447.) 

We  may  close  this  imperfect  sketch  with 
the  words  of  St.  Ambrose  :  "  If  you  ask 
me  what  do  you  honor  in  the  flesh  now 
resolved  and  consumed  ?  I  reply,  I 
honor  in  the  flesh  of  the  martyr  the  scars 
received  for  Christ's  name;  I  honor  the 
memory  of  one  who  liveth  by  the  per- 
petuity of  his  virtue;  I  honor  the  ashes 
consecrated  by  the  confession  of  our 
Lord;  I  honor  in  the  ashes  the  seeds  of 
eternity;  I  honor  the  body  which  showed 
me  how  to  love  our  Lord,  which  for  our 
Lord's  sake  taught  me  not  to  fear  death, 
which  honored  Christ  in  the  sword,  and 
which  with  Christ  shall  reign  in  heaven.' ' 
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Part  III.    Honors  after  Death. 


A  SKETCH  FROM  THE  MANUSCRIPT  LIFE  OF  SAINT  GERLACH. 

By  Frederick  A.  Houcky  S.J. 
(  Concluded. ) 


FROM  every  direction  the  people  now 
flowed  together  to  get  a  last  glimpse 
of  the  deceased  anchorite's  heav- 
enly features  and  to  secure  some  token  of 
remembrance  of  him,  whom  they  vener- 
ated as  a  Saint.  Great,  indeed,  was  the 
sorrow  and  mourning  of  all  who  knew  him, 
when  they  heard  that  the  1 '  Holy  Ger- 
lach  "  had  passed  away.  They  had  lost 
a  warm-hearted  friend,  a  wise  counsellor 
and  a  noble,  self-sacrificing  benefactor. 
But,  though  they  had  lost  an  intercessor 
on  earth,  through  Gerlach's  mortal  death, 
yet  the  thought  that  they  had  gained  one 
in  heaven  was  the  consoling  conviction 
of  all  who  had  been  witness  of  his  heroic 
virtues.  Their  belief  that  their  friend 
was  now  a  glorious  and  powerful  saint  in 
heaven,  and  that  it  was  St.  Servatius  who 
had  come  to  take  him  thither,  could  not 
be  banished  from  their  minds  by  the 
empty  arguments  of  the  incredulous. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  had  the 
pleasure  of  entering  the  English  Chan- 
nel on  a  beautiful  Summer  evening  under 
a  serene  and  cloudless  sky.  Not  a  wave 
disturbed  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  sun,  still  shining  pleas- 
antly above  the  horizon,  seemed  to  bid 
us  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  home  of  our 
forefathers  and  congratulate  us  upon  our 
safe  arrival.  It  was  a  charming  sight  to 
behold  the  ocean  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  coming  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  They  had  victoriously 
withstood  the  violence  of  gale  and  storm, 
and  were  now  majestically  sailing  into 
harbor.  On  the  wharf  were  hundreds  of 
smiling  countenances,  eager  to  greet 
their  returning  relatives  or  friends.  What 


a  delight  to  see  and  embrace  those  who 
had  been  so  long  absent  ! 

Great  though  such  a  temporal  joy  may 
be,  yet,  compared  with  that  of  Saint 
Gerlach  upon  his  arrival  at  the  harbor  of 
the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  it  is  like  the 
light  of  a  fire- fly  compared  with  the  light 
of  the  sun  !  It  is  short-lived  and  van- 
ishes with  the  cause.  But  Gerlach, 
having  bravely  withstood  the  storms  on 
the  voyage  of  life  and  avoided  its  dan- 
gerous cliffs,  shoals  and  whirlpools,  had 
now  safely  arrived  at  the  shore  of  bliss 
eternal,  and  entered  upon  a  life  of  never- 
ending  and  ever-increasing  happiness. 

What  a  flood  of  delight  must  have  in- 
undated his  stainless  soul  as  he  heard  the 
words  :  ' 1  Well  done  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant."  "  Come,  thou  blessed 
of  my  Father  and  possess  the  Kingdom 
prepared  for  thee  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world  !"  And  what  raptures  of 
delight  must  have  filled  his  soul  upon 
being  welcomed  by  his  Heavenly  Mother, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  by  St.  Servatius,  and 
by  the  millions  upon  millions  of  angels 
and  saints. 

If  Gerlach's  life  after  his  conversion 
was,  already  in  this  world,  one  of  great 
interior  peace  and  supernatural  joy, 
infinitely  greater  is  his  happiness  now. 
He  had  participated,  whilst  on  earth,  in 
the  privations  and  sufferings  of  our 
Divine  Lord  and  Redeemer,  and  now  he 
becomes  a  partaker  in  His  glorious  im- 
mortality. For,  "he  who  suffers  with 
Christ  shall  reign  with  Him."  Heaven 
is  the  place  of  victory.  Gerlach  had 
fought  the  good  fight  and  come  forth 
victorious.    Heaven  is  the  place  where 
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man  is  judged  and  rewarded  according  to  vine  gifts  was  destined  to  pass  through 
his  merits.  Gerlach  had  denied  himself  St.  Gerlach's  hands  and  to  be  distributed 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  this  brief  amongst  his  devoted  clients.  Hence, 
life,  and  now  he  is  satiated  with  the  the  Devotion  to  St.  Gerlach  received,  at 
purest  bliss,  and  his  every  wish  instantly  its  very  origin,  the  approbation  and  en- 
fulfilled,  couragement  of  heaven,  or,  rather  it 
Oh,  how  short  and  light  must  his  might  more  correctly  be  said  to  have 
earthly  afflictions  and  austerities  seem  to  been  introduced  by  Almighty  God  Him- 
him  now  !    They  have  passed  away  like  self. 

a  dream.    For  he  is  in  possession  of  all      For,  He  did  not  permit  the  sacred 

that  is  beautiful  and  good  beyond  human  remains  of  His  servant  to  long  lie  hid- 

conception,  yea,   "eye  hath  not  seen,  den  in  the  grave,  but,  hastened  to  have 

nor  car  heard,  neither  has  it  entered  into  them  placed  upon  the  altar  for  the  ven- 

the  heart  of  man  what  things  God  hath  eration  of  the   faithful.     Some  time 

prepared  for  them  that  love  him  !"    But  after  the  burial  of  St.   Gerlach,  won- 

not  only  in  heaven  did  Almighty  God  derful  to  say,    his  holy  remains  were 

glorify    His    faithful    servant.      Earth  seen  one  day  lying  above  the  grave, 

also  was  destined  to  be  spiritually  fructi-  in  which  they  had  been  buried.  The 

fied  by  the  heavenly  light  with  which  St.  earth  had  given  up  its  treasure.  There 

Gerlach  had  become  adorned.  he  lay,  with  the  cross   which  he  had 

There  was  scarcely  a  doubt  in  the  brought  from   Palestine  on  his  breast, 

minds  of  those  pious  souls  who  laid  the  Though  he  had  been  buried  in  a  coffin, 

holy   anchorite   to   rest   that   he   was  no  sign  of  it  could  be  seen, 
already    enjoying   the   beatific   vision.       The  report  of  this  wonderful  event 

For,  they  had  been  witnesses  of  the  sane-  rapidly  spread  from  village  to  village, 

tity  of  Saint  Gerlach' s  life,  of  his  auster-  and    moved    the    minds  of  all  with 

ities  in  his  own  regard  and  of  his  bound-  holy  fear  and   reverence   towards  the 

less  charity  towards  others.      Besides,  Saint.    The  holy  anchorite's  name  was 

many  had  also  heard  of  the  revelation  on  everyone's  lips  and  from  all  direc- 

which  Almighty  God  had  made  known  tions  people  came  to  behold  this  divine 

to  his  servant  through  the  instrumen-  ratification  of  his  heroic  virtue.     4  *  There 

tality  of  Saint  Hildegard.  were  as  many  witnesses  of  this  miracle  " 

However,    although   the  belief  that  adds  the  first  biographer  of  the  Saint, 

Gerlach  had  been  admitted   into   the  '  *  as  there  were  adults  in  the  Province.  * ' 

kingdom  of  heaven  was  deeply  seated  Great  confidence  was  awakened,  by  this 

in  the  minds  of  all  who  had  known  him,  miraculous    occurrence,    in    Gerlach* s 

still  it  was  to  be  confirmed  by  heaven  power  before  the  throne  of  God.  Itnat- 

itself.    His  virtue  and  sanctity  were  to  urally  confirmed  all,  who  had  formerly 

be  ratified  by  Almighty  God,  and  re-  known  him,  in  the  conviction  that  he 

vealed  to  the  world  through  the  won-  was  a  great  Saint.    His  sacred  remains 

ders  He  would  work  in  Gerlach' s  honor,  were  treated  with  the  greatest  awe  and 

The  holy  anchorite  of  Houthem  had,  veneration.    Having  been  encased  in 

during  life,  glorified  his   Creator   and  a  beautiful  shrine,    they   were  placed 

Lord  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  now,  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Gerlach' s  Chapel 

as  an  accidental  reward  for  his  apostolic  for    the   veneration    of    the  faithful, 

zeal  in  promoting  God's  glory,  he  was  The  Saint's  virtues  and   sanctity  were 

to  be  glorified  also   on   earth.     The  extolled  in  the  highest  terms  by  those 

scenes  of  his  austere  and  self-sacrificing  who  had  had  the  grace  of  being  eye 

life  were  to  be  changed  into  fountains  of  witnesses  of  his  holy   life.     The  de- 

supernatural     life     and     health-giving  votion  to  St.  Gerlach  had  now  begun, 

springs.     \n  uninterrupted  series  of  di-  It  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  the 
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little  chapel  soon  became  a  frequented 
place  of  pilgrimage. 

Within  a  few  years  after  this  wonderful 
event  the  little  chapel  at  Houthem  be- 
came famous  as  the  scene  of  a  large 
number  of  miracles.  Constantly,  sudden 
cures  of  the  most  striking  nature  were 
effected  through  the  intercession  of  Saint 
Gerlach,  and  the  pious  application  of  the 
holy  relics.  These  miracles  greatly  in- 
creased the  devotion  to  the  Saint.  The 
number  of  pilgrims  to  his  shrine  grew  so 
steadily  that,  ere  long,  the  chapel  had  to 
be  torn  down  and  replaced  by  a  more 
spacious  church  edifice. 

The  generosity  of  the  devout  clients 
of  Saint  Gerlach  among  the  nobility  and 
the  common  people  soon  erected  a  large 
and  handsome  church,  which  was  built 
over  the  site  of  the  former  chapel,  the 
spot,  namely,  where  the  hollow  oak  had 
stood.  A  need  of  hospitals  to  harbor 
the  sick  pilgrims,  now  began  to  make 
itself  more  and  more  felt.  But  who  was 
to  undertake  this  noble  work  ?  Who 
should  take  charge  of  these  institutions, 
and  care  for  the  invalids  that  would 
eventually  come  from  every  direction? 
The  pecuniary  means  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  charitable  undertaking  were  soon 
obtained. 

Goswin  I.,  Lord  of  Heinsberg- Valken- 
burg,  had  endowed  a  Norbertine  Convent 
at  Heinsberg  in  the  year  1 150,  and  his 
son  Goswin  II.  had,  also,  made  large 
grants  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  "hollow  oak"  to  the  same  com- 
munity. His  grandson  Goswin  IV.,  who 
at  this  time,  about  the  year  1200,  was 
Lord  of  Heinsberg- Valkenburg,  applied, 
therefore,  to  the  Superior  of  the  Nor- 
bertines  at  Heinsberg,  Provost  Died- 
rich,  and  begged  him  to  take  charge  of 
the  church  at  Houthem  and  of  the  hos- 
pitals which  the  faithful  of  the  vicinity 
were  willing  to  build. 

The  latter,  accordingly,  after  having 
consulted  the  Bishop,  addressed  himself 
to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Guido  of 
Praeneste,  Papal  Legate  of  Germany. 
His  Lordship,  recognizing  the  ringer  of 


God  in  the  proposed  glorification  of 
Saint  Gerlach,  did  what  he  could  to  in- 
crease the  devotion  to  the  Saint.  He 
readily  granted  full  permission  to  estab- 
lish a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  honor  of 
Saint  Gerlach  at  Houthem,  and  to  erect 
hospitals  for  the  reception  and  care  of 
sick  pilgrims.  He  moreover,  in  answer 
to  a  petition  made  by  the  Rev.  Provost 
Diedrich,  permitted  that  those  of  the 
faithful  who  had  desired  the  privilege 
before  their  death,  might  be  buried  near 
the  Church  of  Saint  Gerlach.  The  de- 
votion to  Saint  Gerlach,  and  the  gen- 
erous proposal  of  his  clients  to  erect 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  pilgrims  to  the 
Saint's  Shrine,  had  now  received  the 
fullest  approbation  and  encouragement 
of  the  Church.  The  work  of  erecting 
buildings  was  begun  at  once. 

At  the  urgent  desire  of  the  laity,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal Superiors,  the  charge  of  the  parish  at 
Houthem,  as  well  as  of  the  hospitals, 
was  accepted  by  the  Norbertine  Order. 
Accordingly  alter  the  hospitals  had  been 
built,  the  one  for  the  care  of  male  in- 
valids was  taken  in  charge  by  the  priests 
and  lay-brothers  of  the  Order,  and  that 
for  women  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
nuns  from  the  Convent  at  Heinsberg. 
Some  years  after,  the  communities  at 
Houthem  were  raised  to  an  indepen- 
dent Provostship,  and  the  charge  of  the 
hospital  for  women  assumed  by  a  num- 
ber of  Sisters  who  were  exclusively  of 
noble  rank. 

The  first  members  who  constituted  this 
community  of  self-sacrificing  nuns  be- 
longed to  the  highly- respected  and  in- 
fluential families,  Hoen  von  Hoens- 
broech,  Brissel  von  Gymnich,  Goir, 
Eynatten,  Rochow,  Scharsberg  and 
Schellard.  They  were,  as  their  prede- 
cessors had  been,  under  the  spiritual 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Provost  of  Saint 
Gerlach.  The  hospital  for  women  re- 
mained in  their  charge  for  several  cen- 
turies. Owing,  however,  to  the  bitter 
persecution  which  was  carried  on  by  ma- 
lignant Protestants  towards  the  close  of 
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the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  forced 
to  seek  a  home  elsewhere.  During  this 
stormy  period  these  noble  martyrs  of 
charity  were  repeatedly  thrown  into 
prison.  Their  convent  was  plundered 
four  different  times  and  finally,  in  the 
year  1574,  the  very  building  in  which 
they  lived  was  set  on  fire  by  the  robber- 
bands  of  Ludwig  of  Nassau.  On  the 
24th  of  June,  1575,  the  few  remaining 
members  of  this  community  were  ordered 
by  their  Ecclesiastical  Superiors  to  go  to 
the  Convent  of  Engelport,  near  Cochem 
on  the  Mosel.  Here  they  stayed  until 
the  storm  of  persecution  had  somewhat 
subsided  and  new  buildings  had  been 
erected,  when  they  again  returned  to 
Houthem. 

The  hospital  for  men  was  also  de- 
stroyed and  plundered  in  1574  by  Lud- 
wig of  Nassau.  This  unprincipled  man, 
who  had  spread  desolation  and  havoc 
throughout  the  Maas  Valley,  was  not, 
however,  permitted  to  enjoy  his  deplor- 
able success  long.  A  short  time  after 
his  sacrilegious  raid  on  the  religious  at 
Houthem,  he  was  defeated  and  killed, 
by  the  Spaniards  under  Gen.  Avila,  on 
the  Mookerheath.  The  damage,  more- 
over, which  he  had  inflicted  on  the 
Church  and  Hospitals  of  Saint  Gerlach, 
was  of  as  short  a  duration  as  his  career 
of  apparent  success  had  been.  Buildings 
were  again  erected  and  pilgrims  came, 
as  of  old,  to  seek  health  and  strength  at 
this  fountain  of  grace.  And,  although 
the  devotion  to  St.  Gerlach  was  some- 
what retarded  in  its  development  during 
these  disturbed  times,  yet  it  could  not 
be  banished  from  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful. 

After  this  persecution  had  passed  over, 
a  long  period  of  relative  peace  followed 
for  the  Church  in  Southern  Holland, 
during  which  the  devotion  steadily  in- 
creased. The  church  which  had  been 
built  on  the  site  of  the  first  chapel  was 
eventually,  about  the  year  1725,  replaced 
by  a  much  larger  and  more  beautiful  one. 
The  parish  at  Houthem,  however,  as  well 
as  the  other  Catholics  in  Limburg,  Hol- 


land, were  destined  to  suffer  another  per- 
secution, and  that  more  violent  than  the 
former  ones.  From  the  time  of  its  foun- 
dation, the  noble  Sons  of  St.  Norbert  had 
faithfully  attended  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  thousands  of  invalids  who  yearly 
came  to  this  fountain  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  life.  However,  they,  as  also  the 
good  Sisters  who  had  sacrificed  their  all 
to  become  slaves  to  the  poor  and  sick, 
were  now  to  be.  driven  forever  from  the 
place  where  they  had  so  devotedly  served 
God  and  their  neighbor.  * 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1786,  ac- 
cording to  the  Treaty  made  by  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  at  Fontainebleau,  the  Sisters 
were  banished  from  Houthem.  They 
went,  accordingly,  to  Roermond,  Hol- 
land, and  sought  refuge  in  the  "  Convent 
Bethlehem."  In  the  year  1792  this  city 
fell  into  the  hands  of  French  Revolution- 
ists, who  persecuted  the  Church  with 
satanic  hatred.  Much,  indeed,  had  these 
noble  women  to  suffer  at  their  hands. 
But  the  severest  blow  was  dealt  a  few- 
years  later.  On  the  28th  of  September, 
1796,  these  * '  ministering  angels 99  were 
officially  informed  that  the  French  Re- 
public did  not  suffer  any  convents 
within  its  limits.  Thus,  as  a  reward  for 
their  inestimable  services  in  the  interests 
of  suffering  humanity,  they  were  com- 
pelled by  law  to  go  into  exile.  Such  is 
the  '  '  gratitude  99  of  man  when  deluded 
and  blinded  by  fanaticism  and  bigotry. 

The  Church  of  Saint  Gerlach,  at 
Houthem, however,  which  had  been  closed 
by  these  fanatics  in  1786,  shared  a  better 
fate.  It  was  reopened  again  for  the  use 
of  the  faithful  the  following  year.  Before 
the  departure  of  Father  Silmen,  the  last 
Norbertine  Provost  of  Saint  Gerlach,  in 
the  year  1785,  a  large  relic  of  the  Saint 
was  given  to  the  Parish  of  Houthem. 
Thus  the  veneration  of  Saint  Gerlach' s 
sacred  remains  has  been  uninterrupted  in 
the  village  of  his  birth,  up  to  the  present 
day. 

To  judge  from  the  immense  number  of 
pilgrims  that  annually  visit  the  Shrine  of 
Saint  Gerlach,  it  would  seem  that  the 
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devotion  to  him  has  been  constantly  in- 
creasing since  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. As  a  stream,  rising  in  the  snow- 
capped peaks  of  the  Rockies,  passes  over 
precipices  and  through  rough  and  jagged 
gullies  before  it  can  pour  out  its  fructify- 
ing waters  over  the  plains  and  meadows 
below,  so  the  Parish  at  Houthem  has 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes  before 
it  could  distribute  its  life-giving  streams 
of  grace  among  the  faithful. 

At  present  Saint  Gerlach  is  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  in  the  Dioceses  of 
Cologne,  Roermond  and  Liege.  The 
Tuesday  in  the  Octave  of  Pentecost,  as 
well  as  the  5th  of  January,  is  celebrated 
as  a  Feast  of  St.  Gerlach  in  the  Diocese 
of  Roermond.  It  is  a  most  edifying 
sight  to  see  the  large  crowds  of  pilgrims 
that  visit  the  Saint*  s  Shrine  on  these 
days  of  grace.  It  is  especially  on  the 
Feasts  of  St.  Gerlach  that  the  faithful 
flow  in  from  every  direction  to  pray  in 
humble  supplication  lor  some  particular 
favor  at  the  grave  of  the  holy  anchorite. 
Many  hundreds,  on  such  occasions,  are 
compelled  to  wait  till  after  the  services 
have  been  ended  before  they  can  enter 
the  crowded  church  and  approach  the 
Saint's  grave  in  its  centre. 

Every  Tuesday  throughout  the  entire 
year  a  Solemn  High  Mass  is  celebrated 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Gerlach,  at 
Houthem,  in  the  Saint's  honor.  One 
cannot  enter  this  beautiful  church  with- 
out being  transported,  as  it  were,  into 


another  world.  The  entire  ceiling, 
which  is  without  central  support  and 
neatly  adorned  in  the  Rococo  style,  is 
covered  by  two  magnificent  oil  paintings 
of  the  Ascension  and  the  Madonna.  On 
the  walls  of  this  unique  church  are  ten 
life-size  representations  of  as  many  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Gerlach.  In  passing 
through  the  main  aisle  these  excellent 
oil  paintings  recall  the  life  of  the  Saint 
vividly  before  the  mind,  and  exert  a 
peculiar  and  elevating  influence  upon  the 
pious  beholder.  For  they  represent  a 
striking  instance  of  the  boundless  mercy 
of  God,  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  heroic  virtue  and  fervent  love  of  St. 
Gerlach. 

These  paintings  serve  to  inform  us  that 
"  God  permitted  Saint  Gerlach  to  in- 
dulge his  passions  for  a  time  in  order 
that  His  mercy  might  one  day  become  the 
more  apparent,  and  that  no  man  may 
ever  despair  of  pardon!"  They  recall 
the  Saint' s  life  of  penance  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  long  years  of  holy  aus- 
terity he  spent  in  the  village  of  his  bir.th. 
These  mute  works  of  art  seem  to  emit 
rays  of  that  consuming  love  of  God, 
which  set  Saint  Gerlach  on  fire  and  im- 
pressed itself  on  his  every  thought, 
word  and  action. 

May  he  ever  be  to  us  what  he  has 
been  to  countless  numbers  in  the  past, 
a  light,  a  guide  in  the  path  leading 
from  time  to  eternity,  from  earth  to 
heaven ! 
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BLANDINE  OF  BETHARRAM. 


By  J.  M.  Cave. 


(  Continued. ) 


AND  now,  relentless  fate  has  laid  its 
hand  upon  Margaret  Moore.  On- 
ly Sister  Noella,  herself,  could 
tell  how  often  and  how  vainly  she 
had  tried  to  interest  her  in  good 
works,  to  draw  her  into  the  sun- 
light, to  tempt  her  to  visit  the  convent, 
the  hospital,  the  orphanage.  She  could 
not  fail  to  see  that  Margaret  was  not  a 
practical  Christian,  if  a  Christian  at  all, 
but  she  felt  confident  that  her  prompt 
act  of  charity  in  housing  the  orphans  in 
her  own  house,  in  giving  up  for  their  use 
every  article  of  her  household  furniture, 
and  even  many  that  she  would  feel  the 
loss  of,  could  not  fail  to  gain  for  her 
soul  some  great  grace.  Already  had  not 
some  reward  come  ?  Was  she  not  reap- 
ing a  harvest  in  this  freedom  from  care, 
in  the  quiet  and  regular  life  secured  to 
her  by  her  act  of  generosity  ?  But,  if 
Margaret  saw  in  the  blessing  of  a  bounti- 
ful table  prepared  for  her,  or  in  the  quiet 
life  she  was  free  to  enjoy,  the  loving 
hand  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  she  did 
not  in  any  way  allude  to  it ;  did  not  ren- 
der thanks  for  it  to  Him  to  whom  alone 
thanks  are  due.  She  accepted  the  good, 
the  comfort,  provided  for  her  by  the  Sis- 
ters ;  she  gave  them  ample  remunera- 
tion, a  full  equivalent,  to  say  the  least, 
and  she  was  resolved  that  they  should  be 
further  enriched  at  her  death.  "Who 
gave  me  the  power  to  do  this  ?  ' '  she 
forgot  to  ask  herself.  Therefore,  when 
mercy  and  blessing  had  knocked  long 
unnoticed  and  unanswered  at  her  door, 
another  hand  struck  a  resounding  blow 
upon  it,  and  she  was  forced  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  summons.  God  alone  could 
arouse  that  dead  heart,  and  by  a  blow, 
not  a  caress.  The  prayers  of  Sister 
Noella  and  her  orphan  charges  had 
brought  down  the  blessing.    Far  more 


precious  will  be  the  reward  obtained  by 
their  sufferings  and  sacrifices,  offered  for 
the  intention  of  that  soul,  and  to  save 
her  from  a  death  like  unto  that  of  her 
friend  and  companion. 

"We  must  pray  for  her  soul,"  had 
the  good  nun  said  to  her  sisters  in  relig- 
ion and  to  the  orphans.  4 '  She  is  well 
now,  her  mind  is  at  peace,  but  still  she 
does  not  turn  to  God,  does  not  enter 
the  church  to  ask  for,  or  thank  for  bless- 
ings. Let  us  offer  our  sufferings  for  her 
conversion,  for  the  next  nine  days,  and 
on  the  ninth  day  give  our  Mass  and  Holy 
Communion  for  this  intention. "  And  so 
it  had  been  done.  But  Margaret  is  still 
insensible  to  the  mercy  shown  her. 

Blandine,  the  little  sentinel,  sits 
motionless,  hardly  daring  to  breathe. 
In  her  large  dark  eyes  there  is  an 
expression  of  fear  softened  by  pity 
and  love,  for  Madame  Marguerite  was 
greatly  beloved  by  this  little  creature, 
whose  innocent  eyes  are  now  fixed  sadly 
on  that  face  distorted  by  passion. 

How  she  longed  to  speak,  to  say  how 
sorry  she  felt,  to  tell  the  "dear  lady," 
as  the  little  orphans  called  Margaret, 
how  she  and  all  the  little  children  she 
had  sheltered  in  her  pretty  villa  were 
praying  for  her,  and  how  they  would 
keep  on  praying  for  her.  And,  perhaps, 
if  Sister  Noella  would  only  consent,  she, 
Blandine,  would  go  on  pilgrimage,  bare- 
footed, to  the  Grotto  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  to  ask  for  her  cure.  And  a 
twinge  of  remorse  almost  brought  tears 
into  her  eyes,  for  Blandine  loved  Our 
Lady  of  Betharram  with  a  jealous  love, 
and  was  not  the  Wrell  of  Betharram  old- 
er, much  older,  than  the  Grot  of 
Lourdes,  and  had  not  its  healing  waters 
been  curing  pilgrims  these  hundred  years 
and  more?     Then  there  was  another 
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reason  strong  in  Blandine' s  little  heart, 
for  prefering  Betharram  to  Lourdes.  It 
was  that  Our  Lady  of  Betharram  holds 
the  dear  child  Jesus  on  her  knees.  O, 
how  Blandine  loves  that  statue  !  More, 
much  more,  than  any  image  in  the  whole 
world.  She  is  always  sad  at  Lourdes. 
She  is  sure  the  Immaculate  Virgin  must 
be  very  lonely,  since  her  dear  Jesus  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen  about  the  Grot. 
Not  to  have  Him  in  her  arms  up  there 
in  the  niche,  seems  dreadful  to  the  little 
child.  She  knows  they  carry  the  sacra- 
mental body  of  the  dear  Lord  in  grand 
procession  into  the  very  Grotto  itself,  but 
He  does  not  remain  there  long,  and  she 
wants  our  Blessed  Lady  to  have  the  con- 
solation of  holding  Him  in  her  arms. 
What  a  pity  Bernadette  did  not  see  Our 
Lady  with  the  little  Jesus  !  Then  it 
would  be  like  Betharram,  Mother  and 
Son  always  together.  Then,  too,  it 
would  be  easy  to  see  how  she  wrought 
the  miracles,  because  He  was  right  there 
to  put  the  cures  into  her  dear  hands,  and 
see  how  pleased  she  would  be  to  give 
them  to  the  people. 

O,  how  Blandine  prayed  that  she  might 
cure  the  ' '  dear  lady."  But  she  dares 
not  let  the  least  sound  escape  her  now, 
much  less  talk  to  her  of  Lourdes  or  Beth- 
arram. She  can  only  gaze  and  gaze  in 
childish  pity.  Once  or  twice  she  closes 
her  eyes  very  tight,  to  see  how  it  feels  to 
be  quite  blind,  but  only  for  an  instant, 
for  she  fancies  the  sick  lady  can  see  what 
she  is  doing,  perhaps  even  guess  her  very 
thoughts. 

The  silence  reigns  long.  It  is  like  a 
death  chamber.  Not  so  much  as  a  fly 
on  the  wing  stirs  the  stillness,  save  when 
at  intervals  the  sufferer  moves  suddenly, 
or  grinds  her  teeth  hard,  in  an  effort  not 
to  give  way  to  her  feelings,  and  let  her 
pain  loose  in  a  mad  torrent  of  cries  and 
groans,  that  might  perhaps  break  the 
evil  spell  and  set  her  free.  But  she  feels 
the  presence  of  the  little  child,  and  re- 
calls the  look  of  her  large  dark  eyes, 
remembers  how  thoughtful,  attentive  and 
respectful  she  has  ever  been,  and  above 


all  how  silent  and  how  timid  was  that 
docile  little  maid  who  had  learned  to 
fetch  and  carry  between  Sister  Noella 
and  herself,  and  never  to  be  in  the  least 
indiscreet  in  word  or  act. 

Somehow  Blandine' s  presence  does 
not  annoy  her.  Remembering  her 
modest  air,  the  thoughtful  look  in  the 
large  eyes,  she  also  remembers  the  words 
of  the  Superior:  1  'Blandine  is  a  child  to 
be  trusted,"  so  that  she,  at  times,  almost 
forgets  her  presence.  Once  she  quite 
forgets,  and  throws  up  her  arms  in  a  wild 
convulsive  movement,  and  wrings  her 
hands  and  shakes  them.  Blandine  fan- 
cies she  wants  to  speak,  and  cannot,  so 
she  advances  a  little,  very  timidly,  saying 
4 'Does  Madame  want  something?"  Mar- 
garet motions  her  away. 

Blandine' s  eyes  slowly  fill  with  tears. 
O,  if  only  she  could  do  or  say  something 
to  comfort  the  dear  lady.  While  she  looks 
with  heart  full  of  childish  compassion 
upon  the  sad  sight,  she  notices  that  there 
is  blood  on  Margaret's  lips.  Her  pity 
suggests  that  it  would  be  good  to  wipe 
it  off  with  nice  cool  water.  Water  was 
there,  from  the  fountain  of  St.  Roch, 
but  no  napkin.  She  seeks  for  the  clean 
handkerchief  she  has  always  in  her  inner 
pocket,  under  her  heavy  black  apron 
and  grey  gown;  in  the  skirt  pocket,  so 
rarely  used.  In  doing  this  she  touches 
something  bulky  and  stiff.  An  involun- 
tary cry  escapes  her  lips. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Blandine!" 
Margaret  has  caught  the  sharp  little  cry, 
low  as  it  is,  and  fears  she  has  frightened 
the  little  one,  and  that  she  is  going  to  give 
way  to  terror. 

"0  Madame!  Madame!" 

"What  is  it,  Blandine?  Have  I  fright- 
ened you?"  "Oh,  no,  dear  lady!  no! 
But  something  I  forgot,  something  ot 
yours,  and  I  put  my  hand  in  my  skirt 
pocket  now  to  find  a  clean  handerchief  to 
wipe  your  lips,  dear  lady,  and  O,  I  am 
afraid  you  will  be  displeased  with  Blan- 
dine! Oh,  what  shall  I  do!  What  shall  I 
do?" 

' '  What  did  you  forget,  dear  ?    Do  not 
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be  afraid,  I  will  not  be  vexed  with  you. 
Tell  me  what  is  it,  dear  ?  ' ' 

But  Blandine  was  thoroughly  fright- 
ened, and  could  only  reiterate,  "  I  am  so 
sorry.  Now,  it  will  make  you  worse, 
and  I  wanted  so  much  to  make  you  bet- 
ter.   May  I  tell  Sister  Noella  first  ?  " 

4 4  Tell  me  first,  Blandine  ;  is  it  really 
something  for  me  ?  " 

4  4  Will  the  dear  lady  only  not  get 
worse  ?  ' '  pleaded  the  child.  ' 4  Only 
promise  not  to  get  worse."  The  accent 
on  the  worse  is  painful  to  hear. 

4  *  I  will  try  not  to  get  worse,  child  ; 
nothing  can  make  me  worse  now.  Tell 
me  all,  Blandine." 

4 4  Madame,  it  is  this  letter." 

"  A  letter  !  and  for  me!" 

Blandine  placed  in  Margaret*  s  hands 
a  heavy  envelope,  covered  with  great 
seals.  Margaret  held  it  for  an  instant, 
touched  the  seals,  laid  it  down  with  one 
hand  upon  it,  the  other  shielding  her 
eyes.  The  spasm  of  pain  that  contracted 
her  features  was  very  pitiful  to  behold. 

The  child  sobbed  and  sobbed. 

After  what  seemed  a  long,  long  time 
to  Blandine,  she  spoke. 

4 'How  came  you  by  this  letter, 
dear?" 

44  I  was  bringing  it  to  Madame  yester- 
day. The  facteur  gave  it  to  me  at  the 
door,  when  I  was  coming  to  the  dear 
lady  from  Sister  Superior.  He  asked  me 
to  read  the  address,  and  if  it  was  for  the 
English  lady.  I  said  yes,  for  I  could 
read  Madame  Margaret.  He  said  he 
thought  so,  too,  but  if  it  were  not,  it 
could  be  sent  back  to  the  postoffice. 
Then  I  came  with  it  in  my  hand — " 

"Well,  Blandine,  and  then?" 

44  Madame  sent  me  back  for  Sister  Su- 
perior."  This  was  said  so  low  that 
Margaret  could  hardly  catch  the  words. 
She  understood  all.  She  recalled  the 
least  incident  of  that  hour. 

4  4  You  are  not  to  blame,  dear  Blan- 
dine.   How  could  I  blame  you  ?  " 

44  And  Madame  is  no  worse?  " 

44  No,  dear,  no  worse.  See  if  you  can 
read  all  the  address,  and  the  postmarks." 


Blandine  read:  44  Madame  Margaret 
Moore — "  then  hesitated.  44 1  can  spell 
the  name,  but  I  cannot  pronounce  it, 
Madame." 

44  Spell  it,  dear." 

44  D-u-n-r-o-b-y,"  spelled  Blandine. 

44  And  the  postmark  ?  " 

44  London,  and  another  mark,  Ma- 
dame, that  is  blotted  out." 

Margaret  held  out  her  hand  for  the 
letter.  4  4  That  will  do,  dear;  thank 
you. 1 ' 

44  Is  Madame  really  no  worse  for  my 
fault?" 

44 No,  child,  no.  But  promise  me  to 
say  nothing  of  this  to  anyone. ' ' 

44  I  cannot  promise,  Madame."  The 
words  gave  pain  to  the  child;  she  found 
it  hard  to  say  them. 

44  Why  not?  " 

44 1  must  confess  my  sins — every  one. ' ' 

4  4  There  is  no  sin ;  you  did  no  wrong. ' ' 

44 1  forgot,"  said  Blandine.  4 4  It  is 
wrong  to  forget. ' ' 

4  4  How  did  you  happen  to  put  the  let- 
ter in  your  pocket,  my  child  ?  " 

44  I  hardly  know,  dear  lady.  I  was 
frightened,  and  only  remembered  it  when 
Sister  Superior  had  gone,  though  it  was 
in  my  outside  apron  pocket,  where  I  put 
all  Sister's  things.  When  I  was  going  to 
bed  I  put  it  in  my  other  pocket,  because 
Sister  Superior  could  not  listen  to  me  ; 
then  I  forgot." 

44  Have  you  any  occupation  for  your 
hands,  Blandine?" 

44 1  have  my  beads,  Madame." 

44  Then  leave  me  for  a  little  while.  I 
will  call  you  if  I  want  anything." 

44 1  will  say  my  beads  for  Madame," 
said  the  child,  as  she  softly  withdrew  to 
the  next  room. 

Her  little   heart   was   sore   at  that 
moment,  for  although  the  44  dear  lady  " 
had  not  manifested  the  least  displeasure 
on  account  of  her  forgetfulness,  yet  she 
would  have  less  confidence  in  her  here- 
after.   Moreover,  a  sin  of  omission  was* 
a  real  sin  to  Blandine.    She  ponders 
over  it  while  reciting  her  beads,  ? 
resolved  to  be  more  careful  in  fu' 
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She  never  thought  of  seeking  excuses  for 
her  fault.  One  thing  was  clear  to  her 
childish  mind :  she  had  failed  in  a  duty. 
To  make  amends,  and  to  confess  it,  was 
all  she  could  do.  And  this  she  could  do 
only  by  praying  very  much  for  Madame 
Margaret,  and  accusing  herself  to  her 
good  father  confessor. 

Although  Madame  Margaret  had  offered 
no  word  of  thanks  for  the  gentle  and 
willing  services  rendered  her,  for  the 
proffered  prayers,  or  the  pure  sympathy 
shown  by  the  little  child,  it  was  not  from 
insensibility  to  them,  even  at  that  hour. 
But,  at  the  touch  of  that  letter,  such  a 
flood  of  anguish  and  terror  began  to 
sweep  through  her  soul  that  her  reason 
threatened  to  give  way.  The  full  force 
of  what  had  befallen  her  struck  her  like 
a  new  blow.  The  immensity  of  her  loss, 
her  isolation  and  impotency  appalled  her. 
Before  the  letter  had  been  placed  in  her 
hands  she  had  indeed  been  almost  wild 
with  rage  at  losing  the  sense  that  made 
life  tolerable.  Had  she  been  reasonable, 
resigned,  or  capable  of  weighing  her  loss  ; 
had  she,  in  one  word,  been  a  practical 
Christian,  she  would  have  said  :  "  Blind- 
ness for  me  is  not  such  a  dreadful  calam- 
ity after  all.  I  am  a  being  lonely  and 
apart,  safely  shut  away  from  the  great 
world,  lost  in  it,  and  so  can  do  without 
the  sight  of  my  eyes.  God  has  given 
me  shelter  and  food,  kind  hearts  to 
serve  me,  good  nuns  to  protect  me, 
children  to  come  and  go  within  my  hear- 
ing, like  birds  and  bees  to  make  music 
and  honey  for  my  other  senses.  Nothing 
can  harm  me  here.  I  have  been  dead 
and  forgotten  these  fifteen  years  and 
more,  and  desire  thus  to  remain  till 
the  angel  of  death  shall  summon  me 
hence. " 

Some  such  thoughts  would  surely  have 
come  to  her  after  the  first  natural  out- 
burst of  rebellion  against  the  inevitable. 
But  now,  O,  irony  of  fate  !    After  fif- 
teen years  of  wasted  sight,  fifteen  use- 
•ss  and  sinful  years  of  poring  over  god- 
;  pages,  fifteen  years  of  wasted  sun- 
firelight,  sleep  and  vital  energy,  a 


use  has  come  for  the  wasted  light  and 
strength. 

What  could  this  sealed  missive  be, 
that  had  found  her  after  all  these  years  ? 
It  was  very  thick,  sealed  with  five  great 
seals.  She  counted  them  with  intense, 
feverish  desire  to  penetrate  their  mean- 
ing by  the  sense  of  touch.  O,  for  one 
little  gleam  of  light,  for  five  brief  min- 
utes' sight,  to  read  this  mystery,  and  then 
she  would  shut  her  eyes  again  for  years, 
or  forever,  if  it  must  be  so  !  Is  there 
no  way  to  compass  this?  She  rubs  her 
eyeballs  hard,  till  sparks  of  fire  seem  to 
shoot  from  them.  She  opens  them, 
strains  their  lids  to  the  utmost  tension, 
strikes  them,  lightly,  then  less  lightly, 
and  at  last  with  the  fury  of  baffled  effort, 
beats  them  till  the  pain  overcomes  her 
physical  power.  She  was  desperate.  At 
this  crisis  a  thought  suggests  itself.  She 
puts  it  away  at  first,  for  the  harder  rem- 
edy of  blows  seems  less  painful.  But 
since  it  does  not  avail  ? 

She  thinks  of  it  again.  She  will  try 
it.  Slowly,  with  infinite  precaution  lest 
she  should  startle  Blandine,  she  slips 
from  her  bed  and  kneels.  She  does  not 
pray.    She  cannot. 

If  you  have  neglected  your  best  friend 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  ignored  him 
over  and  over  again,  both  in  public  and 
in  private,  it  will  not  prove  easy  to  turn 
to  him  in  a  great  crisis.  And  this  is  per- 
haps why  Margaret  does  not  pray.  And 
yet  her  act  seems  something  like  a  call 
upon  the  friend  so  long  ignored. 

In  imitation  of  Him,  on  whom  she  had 
not  yet  called,  she  spits  upon  the  oaken 
floor,  and  wjth  the  saliva  rubs  her  ach- 
ing eyes.  This  done,  she  keeps  them 
closed  purposely  for  a  long,  long  while, 
in  trembling  fear.  She  returns  to  her 
couch  and  settles  herself  once  more. 
Her  left  hand  grasps  the  letter,  her  right 
hand  holds  down  the  rebellious  lids  that 
would  fain  fly  open,  were  it  not  for  that 
restraining  hand.  She  dares  not  open 
her  eyes  suddenly,  lest  sight  had  as  sud- 
denly been  restored,  and  she  feels  that 
the  joy  would   overcome  her,  even  to 
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faintness.  She  remembers  Blandine,  burning  before  it  shows  that  Jesus  is  there, 
and  will  not  risk  an  exclamation  even  And  she  kneels  in  worship  to  Him, 
of  sudden  joy.  She  is  almost  sure  she  all  the  more  fervently  since  lights  and 
can  see.  Nay,  in  her  presumptuous  flowers  have  all  disappeared, 
confidence,  she  fancies  that  the  one  act  Without  the  least  effort  she  sees 
of  faith,  implied  in  the  effort  she  has  just  through  the  closed  doors,  the  gleaming 
made,  merits  this  reward.  The  longer  chalice  and  the  golden  ciborium,  be- 
she  hesitates,  the  more  confident  she  neath  their  richly  wrought  veils.  She  re- 
becomes,  that  only  the  lids  and  her  members  that  the  hour  is  fast  approach- 
shielding  hand  interpose  between  her  ing  when  the  Divine  Prisoner  will  come 
and  daylight.  forth  from  that  miniature  temple  to  enter 

A  sort  of  gladness  begins  to  pervade  her  heart,  as  He  once  entered  the  heart 

her  being,  a  reaction  from  the  anguish  of  John, the  Beloved  Disciple,  on  the  night 

of  past  hours.    She  is  saying  to  herself  He  left  His  own,  to  begin  His  Agony. 

' '  the  night  and  the  blackness  will  soon  She  is  waiting  with  eager  expectation  for 

vanish,"  when  she  catches  the  sound  of  that  day.    Reverently  and  very  zealously 

footsteps  mounting  the  stairs.  She  recog-  works  Margaret,  to  prepare  the  taber- 

nizes  the  tread  of  the  physician,  and  nacle  of  her  heart  for  Him. 
the  light  step  of  Sister  Noella.    She  feels      It  has  come  at  last.    Look!  There  lies 

sure  she  will  see  them,  quite  sure.  They  her  white  robe  for  the  feast.    Beside  it,  a 

are  at  the  door.    She  removes  her  hand  wreath  of  lilies,  white  beads,  an  ivory- 

— darkness,  nothing  more.  bound  prayer  book.    All  must  be  new 

"She  has  fainted,"  said  the  doctor,  and  spotlessly  white  for  Him  on  that  day, 

as  he  bent  over  the  bed.    4  'Humanly  not  for  her,  the  little   convent  maid, 

speaking,  there  is  little  hope,"  was  his  Why  must  that  day  end?    She  could 

verdict,  pronounced  later,  '  'although  she  kneel  forever  before  that  altar,  in  those 

has  a  good  constitution  and  might  sur-  white  robes  of  purity  and  innocence  with 

vive,  were  she  only  reconciled."  Jesus  in  her  heart! 

After  what  seemed  long  battling  with      The  beautiful  dream  holds  the  sleeper 

rough  waves  by  night,  in  storm  and  dark-  long.    The  watchers  gaze  in  wonder  on 

ness,  battling  with  fire  and  flames,  and  her   transfigured    face.     The  look  of 

cruel  demons  that  mocked  at  her,  and  anguish,  and  pain,  and  premature  old  age 

tortured  her  and  lured  her  ever  farther  it   wore,  has   given  place  to  softness, 

and  farther  from  the  calm,  safe  shore,  sweetness,  peace.    The  look  of  a  child 

there  came  a  sudden  calm,  from  which  about  the  mouth,  the  soft  breathing  of  an 

Margaret  awoke  an  innocent  and  happy  innocent  sleeper,  the  restful  look  of  a 

child  once  more.    Slowly  the  conviction  happy  mind    in  sweet  repose.  Sister 

came  to  her  that  she  had  been  ill  and  Noella  stands  transfixed.    She  holds  up 

dreaming  through  a  long  series  of  fearful  a  warning  finger,  as  Blandine  stirs  in  the 

years.    But,  Oh,  it  was  only  a  dream,  for  corner,  where  she  sits  waiting  for  orders, 

here  she  is,  in  the  chapel  of  the  dear  O,  what  a  change!  Youthful,  beautiful, 

old  convent,   the    child,    the    favored  has  that  face  suddenly  become.  The 

child,  of  the  house.    She  is  weak  still,  smile  upon  the  lips  tells  of  holy  thoughts, 

after  her  long  illness,  and  she  just  lies  "Dream  on," — the  nun  says  to  herself — 

still,  watching  the  sisters  come  and  go  "Dream  on!  good  angels  guard  thee! 

about  their  work.    It  is  perfect  ecstasy  to  Thy  soul  must  once   have  been  very 

see  Sister  Clare,  the  Sister  Sacristan,  strip  beautiful." 

the  altar  bare,  leaving  no  ornament  at  all      And  Margaret  dreams  on.    Ere  long 

about  the  Tabernacle.    But  it  looks  all  she  smiles  again,  a  happier  smile,  for  it  is 

the  more  sacred  and  awe-inspiring,  in  she,  Margaret,  herself  and  none  other, 

its  unadorned  beauty.    The  red  lamp  who  now  strips  the  altar  and  unveils  the 
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tabernacle,  leaving  them  unadorned  for 
a  brief  space.  It  is  she,  who  kneels  and 
says,  "  No  flowers,  dear  Lord,  no  lights, 
nothing  but  the  heart  of  little  Margaret. ' ' 
And  it  is  Margaret  and  none  other  who 
speedily  brings  back  fairer  flowers,  and 
brighter  lights,  and  richer  veil,  arranging 
all  with  loving  skill,  till  the  effect  is 
wondrously  beautiful,  and  when  all  is 
done  little  Margaret  kneels  again  and 
again  lays  her  young  heart  at  the  royal 
wounded  feet  of  Him  whom  her  young 
soul  loveth  so  dearly. 

By  and  by  the  sleeper  sighs,  a  mourn- 
ful sigh,  a  wail.  Sister  Noella,  watching 
every  change  in  the  beautiful  face,  can- 
not restrain  her  tears,  and  little  Blandine 
chokes  back  her  sobs  and  comes  to  kneel 
close  by  the  sufferer's  bed. 

"Good  angels  abide  with,  defend 
her,"  prays  the  weeping  Sister. 

And  Margaret  dreams  on.  The  altar 
and  the  tabernacle  are  still  beautiful,  but 
the  long  sigh  heralded  a  change.  The 
dreamer's  face  loses  its  expression  of 
childlike  innocence.  It  ages  a  little. 
The  smile  of  rapture  and  innocent  wor- 
ship fades  slowly.  It  seems  now  as  if 
she  had  ceased  to  breathe.  The  change 
has  come.  The  child  is  a  grown  woman, 
and  surely  this  is  not  the  convent  garden 
in  which  she  stands  !  Some  one  has  led 
her  almost  by  force  from  that  dear  chapel, 
and  she  sighs  and  turns  again  and  again 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  convent  walls 
as  they  hurry  her  away.  Another  and  a 
deeper  sigh,  and  the  dreamer  sleeps  more 
heavily  for  a  little  while.  Then  she 
stirs  restlessly.  She  is  again  in  white, 
crowned  with  flowers,  not  lilies  but  roses, 
and  she  is  very  beautiful.  She  catches 
her  own  reflection  in  a  long  mirror,  and 
she  sees  that  she  is  very  beautiful,  and 
she  smiles  a  smile  of  triumph  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  nun  buries  her  face  in  her  hands. 
She  is  reading  the  story  of  the  dreamer's 
life.  She  sees  the  world  in  all  her 
thoughts,  reads  every  transition  of  the 
mobile  features.  Triumph  and  pride  and 
joy  seem  to  be  there  for  a  brief  moment, 


and  then  the  face  falls  agains,  care-lined, 
drawn,  aged. 

And  now  begins  a  great  struggle.  The 
dreamer  is  trying  to  escape  from  some- 
thing or  some  one.  After  a  long  battle 
she  falls  into  a  state  of  exhaustion  that 
nearly  wrecks  her  life.  For  days  and 
nights  the  fever  rages.  Faithful  Sister 
Noella  still  keeps  the  night  watches,  and 
Blandine,  the  angel  of  the  orphanage,  is 
beside  her.  The  crisis  of  the  fever  is  at 
hand  ;  soon  she  must  either  live  or  die. 

And  Margaret  dreams  on,  through  all 
the  phases  of  her  life.  In  her  dreams 
she  sees  herself  still  in  the  great  world  ; 
she  feels  that  her  body  still  lives,  but 
that  her  soul  is  dead.  Its  light  and  life 
have  been  quenched  in  tears  that  do  not 
heal. 

And  now  the  bodily  life  is  failing  too. 
She  is  going  on  a  journey.  She  is  called 
by  a  voice  that  she  hears  at  first 
faintly,  as  from  a  great  distance,  then 
nearer  and  nearer,  louder  and  louder, 
stern  in  its  menace  at  last.  She  tries  to 
obey,  to  rise  and  follow  whithersoever  it 
leads,  but  she  cannot — she  has  no  power, 
Horror  has  paralyzed  her.  Horror  is 
written  upon  every  line  of  her  face.  Great 
drops  of  cold  sweat  stand  upon  her  brow. 
She  sees  figures  that  call  and  beckon  to  her 
to  hasten,  hears  not  one  voice  but  many, 
while  over  her  bend  frightful  faces  that  she 
cannot  beat  back.  There  is  a  gulf  just  be- 
fore her  feet ;  it  widens  and  deepens  :  soon 
it  will  swallow  her.  She  realizes  now 
that  it  is  the  open  gulf  of  hell,  and  there 
is  no  hand  to  hold  her  back — the  voice 
must  be  obeyed. 

°  She  is  in  torments  !  "  groans  Sister 
Noella,  as  she  sprinkles  the  sick  woman 
and  the  bed,  and  all  the  place  around 
with  holy  water.  ' '  She  is  in  torments  ! 
Pray,  Blandine,  pray  ! 99 

And  Blandine  prays,  and  the  priest, 
on  his  knees,  close  by  the  bed,  prays, 
for  he  sees  what  the  dying  woman  sees, 
and  he  is  battling  for  her  soul. 

Suddenly  Margaret  speaks.  She  ap- 
pears to  be  answering  one  close  beside 
her.    She  beholds  the  form  of  her  who 
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left  her  the  dire  heritage  that  defiles  the 
walls  of  the  apartments  ;  the  poison  that 
drugged  her  senses  and  held  her  back 
from  God.  And  the  vision  bids  her  look 
upon  them.  Margaret's  eyes  roll  around 
the  room  as  if  reading  the  ominous  titles, 
while  the  finger  of  the  phantom  is  point- 
ing to  them  and  telling  her,  that,  till  the 
last  leal  shall  be  consumed,  she  burns 
in  hell-fire.  And  Margaret's  fever- 
crusted  lips  try  to  form  the  words  after 
her,  44  Burn  them  !  burn  them  !"  But  no 
sound  comes  from  the  parched  throat. 
The  struggle  is  dreadful  to  look  upon. 
The  priest  of  God  can  only  pray,  and 
the  nun  can  only  pray  and  sprinkle  the 
holy  water,  and  moisten  the  dry  lips  from 
time  to  time,  and  from  time  to  time  cool 
the  heated  brow.  Ah,  the  saintly, tireless 
nun  !  How  she  fights  for  that  perishing 
soul  !  And  little  Blandine,  too,  ceases 
not  to  supplicate  her  dear  Lady  of  Beth- 
arram for  the  "dear  lady." 

Now  the  sufferer  makes  a  convulsive 
movement,  tries  to  throw  off  the  cover- 
let, and  tears  open  the  garment  at  her 
throat.  She  is  suffering.  Sister  Noella 
aids  the  feeble,  feverished  hands,  and 
Blandine  whispers  :  44  Perhaps  she  wants 
a  crucifix."  The  child  never  thinks  that 
anyone  can  be  without  that  safeguard, 
and  she  adds,  "Please  give  her  mine." 

But  Margaret  is  not  dreaming  of  a 
crucifix.  To  her  feverish  fancy  has  sud- 
denly appeared  the  letter  with  its  five 
great  seals  and  she  is  feeling  for  it.  It  is 
there,  clinging  damp  with  perspiration  to 
her  breast.  Sister  Noella,  who  has  more 
than  once  felt  and  touched  a  package  of 
paper,  has  forborne  to  remove  it,  lest 
in  a  moment  like  this  the  sick  woman 
might  miss  it,  and  be  anxious.  Sjhe  places 
it  now  in  the  groping  hands  that  cannot 
hold  it.  It  falls  upon  the  counterpane, 
while  Margaret  sinks  once  more  into  a 
state  of  quietude  from  utter  exhaustion. 
This  is  the  crisis.  If  she  wakes  from  that 
trance  there  will  be  a  little  hope.  The 
faithful  watcher  keeps  up  the  battle,  till 
the  breathing  becomes  easier.  She  then 
takes  up  the  letter,  and  is  about  to  trans- 


fer it  to  a  place  of  safety,  when  the  bold 
characters  of  the  address  catch  her  at- 
tention. They  are  so  large  and  clearly 
formed  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the 
name,  "Margaret  Moore  Dunroby." 

The  Sister  reads  again.  She  thinks 
her  eyes  deceive  her.  No,  it  is  no  illu- 
sion! And  it  is  all  she  can  do  not  to 
exclaim  aloud:  44  Margaret  Dunroby  !  " 
She  only  murmurs  44  O  my  God,  my 
God ! "  as  she  bends  over  the  sick  wo- 
man and  scans  her  sleeping  face.  Sister 
Noella  had  been  indeed  praying  till  now, 
for  the  soul  in  danger.  But  now  she 
pours  out  all  her  heart  in  prayer  for  the 
life.  Little  could  the  sleeper  guess  why 
she  is  now  tended  with  such  refinement 
ot  care,  prayed  over  with  such  intense 
yearning,  watched  with  such  ceaseless 
solicitude.  She  little  guesses  whose 
hand  moistens  her  lips,  whose  voice 
charms  away  the  evil  spirits  that  laugh 
mockingly  at  her  and  repeat  names  that 
make  her  shudder  even  in  her  feverish 
dreams,  though  she  has  been  vain  and 
proud  to  quote  them  and  to  dwell  upon 
their  fascinating  language. 

Little  does  Margaret  Dunroby  guess 
whose  prayers  are  keeping  alive  the  faint 
spark  of  life  left  her,  that  it  may  burn,  if 
only  for  one  hour,  for  her  God,  before 
going  out  forever.  "Her  soul,  dear 
Lord!  her  soul,  for  his  sake,"  is  the 
prayer  of  the  holy  nun.  4  4  Spare  her 
soul  for  his  sake,  and  do  with  me  as 
Thou  wilt." 

4 4  Pray,  dear  Blandine,"  urges  still 
the  grey  nun. 

44  I  am  always  praying  for  the  dear 
lady, ' '  is  the  soft  answer. 

44  Dear  lady,"  repeats  Sister  Noella, 
taking  up  the  familiar  appellation,  as  she 
bends  anxiously  over  the  sleeper.  Ah, 
who  had  ever  been  dearer  than  that 
blind  woman  now  struggling  in  the  grasp 
of  death,  and  such  a  death!  So  far 
not  one  gleam  of  Christian  hope  to 
brighten  the  dark  road  she  is  now  fast 
approaching.  O,  how  will  it  be  when 
that  soul  shall  lie  naked  before  the  eye 
of  the  Almighty! 
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"  No,  no!  Not  this!  not  this,"  had 
been  Margaret's  cry  when  blindness  fell 
upon  her.  And  now  the  grey  nun  is 
lifting  the  same  cry:  "No,  no,  dear 
Lord,  not  this!  O,  not  this  unpre- 
pared death!  Take  her  if  Thou  wilt, 
but  give  her  time  to  make  her  peace  with 
Thee.  Save  her  soul,  O  dear  Lord! 
Save  her  immortal  soul  from  perdition, 
even  though  the  flesh  perish!  " 

But  for  this  she  must  be  aroused  from 
the  lethargy  that  is  seizing  her.  The 
weight  that  holds  her  spirit  in  bondage 
must  be  shaken  off.  "  Margaret!  Mar- 
garet! Look  up!  Try  to  speak  one 
name.  Say,  4  Jesus  have  mercy  upon 
me,'  "  pleads  the  nun,  while  she  essays 
to  hold  the  emblem  of  man's  salvation 
in  the  feeble  fingers. 

The  priest  is  going  away,  after  a  long 
night  of  such  effort  as  he  had  never,  or 
rarely,  been  called  upon  to  pass,  to  gain 
a  soul.  His  face  wears  an  expression  of 
keen  sorrow.  He  shakes  his  head, 
clasps  his  thin  hands,  almost  weeps  at 
the  pitiful  sight.  Sister  Noella  turns 
towards  him  with  one  more  appeal.  He 
sees  her  face  strangely  convulsed.  She 
holds  up  her  hands  in  supplication,  while 
she  murmurs:  "  O,  pray  on,  father, 
pray  on!  She  must  not  die!  She  must 
not  die  thus!  She  is  dear  to  one  of  mine. 
Pray!  Save  her!  Call  back  her  spirit 
for  his  sake  and  mine." 

"  You  know  her.  then?  " 

"Yes,  yes.  She  must  be  saved,  I 
know  her."  They  kneel  together  once 
more. 

Little  Blandine,  who  has  been  lying 
prone  upon  the  floor,  crucifix  in  hand, 
praying,  weeping,  softly  draws  near. 
* 'Sister,  may  I  go  upon  the  Calvary?" 

The  Sister  nods  assent.  The  child 
flies  as  if  wings  had  been  given  her.  A 
mute  appeal  before  the  Tabernacle,  eyes 
welling  over  with  tears  fixed  a  few  minutes 
on  the  Divine  Child  and  loving  Mother, 
and  she  hastens  out.  Only  stopping  to 
draw  off  shoes  and  stockings,  she  begins 
to  make  her  way  up  the  Calvary,  as  she 
has  done  so  often,  in  processions,  and 


especially  on  that  one  great  day,  the  Feast 
of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  when 
she  has  followed  the  bearers  of  the  great 
Christ  of  Betharram.  Every  step  of 
Blandine' s  Way  of  the  Cross  to-day  is 
such  a  prayer  of  faith  and  love  to  Our 
Lady  of  Betharram,  that  the  mother 
heart  of  Mary  cannot  resist. 

The  flame  of  life  flickers  and  trembles 
in  Margaret's  breast.  It  rises  and  falls 
many  a  time  while  the  nun  is  doing  her 
best  to  keep  it  alight,  while  the  priest  is 
saying  Mass,  offering  for  her  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice, the  highest,  holiest,  safest  resource 
for  suffering  souls,  for  the  living  and  the 
dying,  and  while  little  Blandine,  her  feet 
bleeding  from  knocks,  and  the  sharp 
stones  she  might  have  avoided  had  not 
her  eyes  been  so  full  of  tears,  mounts  up 
and  up  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Resurrection 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  there 
makes  a  solemn  promise  to  Our  Lady  of 
Betharram  to  be  forever  her  own  faithful 
little  servant,  if  '  'the  dear  lady  will  only 
ask  Jesus  to  come  to  her. "  "If  she  will 
only  ask  Him,  He  ivill  come,  Sister 
says,  and  if  He  comes  He  will  cure  her." 
Blessed  confidence  of  childhood  and 
innocence ! 

'  *  Surely  her  angel  sees  the  Father  face 
to  face,"  thinks  Sister  Noella,  as  the 
little  girl  enters  noiselessly  and  kneels 
once  more  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
"  How  good  God  is  to  lend  such  to  this 
earth !  What  would  it  be  without  them  ?' ' 
And  to  this  thought  follows  another  that 
makes  her  weep  afresh.  The  prostrate 
figure  lying  there,  the  blind  woman  over 
whom  she  is  yearning  as  a  mother  at  this 
hour,  was  once  like  that,  a  child  of 
beauty  and  of  promise.  "Jesus,  mercy! 
Mary,  help !  "  is  all  she  can  say. 

*  *  *  * 

"Sister  Christmas!  "  How  the  faintly 
whispered  words  thrilled  the  nun's 
heart ! 

*  *  Dear  Margaret !  "  A  tender  caress, 
a  few  drops  of  cordial,  and  a  finger  on 
the  lips  as  warning  not  to  speak.  "  Not 
a  word,  dear,  not  one  !  "  And  she  goes 
away  to  enforce  her  command. 
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"Sister!  " 

44  Sleep  yet,  my  dear.  Soon  I  will 
hear  you. ' ' 

When  a  little  more  strength  comes, 
after  a  little  restful  sleep  and  strengthen- 
ing draught,  she  lets  her  patient  have  her 
way. 

4  4  But  only  a  few  words,  remember. 
I  shall  vanish  again  if  you  try  to  say 
many." 

Two  feeble  hands  reach  out.  Sister 
Noella  takes  them  and  holds  them  gently 
and  firmly. 

"Sister  !" 

44  What  is  it,  dear  Margaret?  " 
"  I  see! 

The  large,  dark  eyes  were  closed  ;  un- 
deMheir  heavy  lids  lay  a  mist,  like  tears. 

44,Are  you  sure,  dear  Margaret  ?  " 

44  O,  I  see  at  last!  " 

Still  the  lids  were  not  lifted  and  the 
mist  was  thickening. 

44  What  do  you  see,  my  dear?  " 

44  I  see  myself."  A  pause,  and, 
44  Oh  God,  what  a  sight." 

The  cry  of  pain,  though  weak  as  that 
of  an  infant,  wrung  the  nun's  heart. 

44  Margaret,  dear  Margaret,  listen  to 
me,  or  rather  to  the  voice  of  one  speak- 
ing through  me.  Look  not  upon  your- 
self, you  are  not  your  own.  Look  away 
from  yourself,  to  Jesus,  who  loves  you." 
She  encircled  the  suffering  form  with  her 


arms,  comforting  her  with  tender  touch 
as  well  as  with  voice. 

44  O  I  cannot  now  see  myself"  moaned 
Margaret,  4  4  the  sight  is  deadly. ' ' 

44  No!  no!  not  so!  There  is  no  wound 
that  Jesus  cannot  heal.  Look  to  Him. 
Only  speak  His  name  with  love,  and  all 
fear  will  vanish. " 

44  O,  I  dare  not,  I  dare  not!  " 

44  My  poor  friend,  listen  to  me!  He 
is  near  you.  He  has  spared  your  life 
for  this  alone.  For  this  we  have  been 
praying  night  and  day,  here,  by  your 
bedside.  For  this  little  Blandine  has  but 
now  climbed  the  hill  of  Calvary,  bare- 
footed; and  on  her  knees  has  asked  life 
for  you  from  our  Lady  of  Betharram. 
But,  Margaret,  life  has  been  asked  for 
you,  for  Jesus'  sake.  I  am  sure  you 
have  heard  the  little  one  praying  and 
sobbing  here  4for  her  dear  lady.'  " 

1 4  Yes, ' '  said  Margaret,  4  4  Even  in  the 
intervals  of  delirium  I  heard  her,  and 
seeing  her  with  the  eyes  of  my  soul  has 
brought  me  to  see  myself.  Myself,  once 
like  her.    And  now!  " 

44  And  now  as  dear  to  Jesus  as  then, 
dearer  perhaps,  since  He  paid  the  price 
for  your  soul,  as  it  is  at  this  hour.  Call 
upon  Him,  Margaret.  For  this  our 
Lady  has  heard  the  prayers  of  the  inno- 
cent child,  we  may  well  believe. " 
(  To  be  continued. ) 


C 


JUNE'S  OFFERING. 

LUSTER  and  twine  thy  roses  high, 
Sweet  month  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Shower  the  earth  with  their  petals  white 
And  crimson,  thou  month  of  song  and  light, 
God's  month  of  love  thou  art; 
Breathe  of  His  love  to  the  cloudless  sky, 
Till  the  dews  from  thy  verdure  part. 
Come,  wreath  them  thick  about  His  feet, 
Frail  blooms  for  the  Lord  Divine, 
Their  lips  the  morning  dew  begems, 
But  thorns  lie  hid  on  their  slender  stems. 
Sweet  Heart,  the  earth  is  thy  shrine  : 
The  roses  are  fragrant  emblems,  meet 
Of  Thy  love,  but  the  thorns  of  mine. 
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By  A.  U. 

TO  a  lover  of  quaint  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  the  churches  of  Pue- 
bla  will  prove  a  veritable  feast. 
Months  could  be  delightfully  spent  in 
and  out  among  these  Houses  of  God, 
and  even  then  I  doubt  if  all  their  unique 
beauty  could  be  discovered. 

The  Puebla  Cathedral  naturally  stands 
first  among  the  churches  of  the  City  of 
the  Angels,  not  on  account  of  its  ex- 
terior, which  is  a  heavy  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, but  for  the  interior,  which  strikes 
one  at  first  as  being  all  of  onyx  and 
colored  marble.  The  date  of  this  church 
is  uncertain,  but  we  know  from  the  chron- 
icles that  it  was  well  advanced  by  1649. 
It  stands  on  the  side  of  the  Plaza  Mayor 
on  a  terrace  which  is  enclosed  by  one  of 
the  finest  iron  railings  in  the  world.  It 
is  called  St.  Peter's  Gate  and  was  erected 
within  the  past  decade  as  a  memorial  to 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  whose  statue  is  just  within 
the  atrium.  This  railing  is  ornamented 
with  statues  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
The  intermediate  pilasters  have  repre- 
sentations of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church 
and  the  particular  heresies  they  con- 
demned, crosiers  indicative  of  Apostolic 
Jurisdiction,  the  Arms  of  the  Republic, 
while  angels  crown  their  tops  in  refer- 
ence to  the  angelic  protection  granted  to 
Puebla,  whence  its  name,  Puebla  de  los 
Ange/es.  Upon  the  principal  gate  are 
bas-reliefs  representing  the  founding  of 
Puebla,  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of 
the  Cathedral  and  its  consecration.  On 
the  pillars  of  the  gateway  are  statues  of 
Hope  and  Charity,  and  between  the  two 
towers  that  rise  loftily  from  the  terrace  is 
the  principal  entrance.  Over  the  door 
to  the  right  is  a  bas-relief  of  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  stigmata,  and  to  the  left  is 
one  of  St.  Rose  presenting  a  wreath 
of  flowers  to  the  infant  Saviour  in  His 
Mother's  arms. 


Mignerez. 

The  length  of  the  building  is  three 
hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  by  one 
hundred  and  one  feet  wide.  Its  interior 
height  is  eighty  feet  and  it  is  crowned  by 
a  magnificent  dome.  There  are  eighteen 
bells  in  the  old  tower  and  an  inscription 
tells  us  that  this  tower  cost  $100,000.00. 
From  its  ponderous  mass  of  dark  bluish 
stone  and  great  projecting  buttresses  one 
is  apt  at  first,  as  I  have  said  before, 
to  feel  oppressed  by  the  architecture  of  the 
Cathedral.  But  that  sensation  quickly 
passes,  once  the  huge  doors  are  swung 
open  and  the  beauties  of  the  interior  are 
revealed. 

A  flood  of  light  fills  the  great  aisles  and 
plays  about  the  massive  columns  and 
catches  up  the  soft  pink  and  gray  tints  of 
the  marble  floor  which  is  laid  in  diamond- 
shaped  figures  producing  a  wonderfully 
pleasing  effect.  We  can  well  realize  that 
the  high  altar  cost  $100,000.00  and 
more  ;  it  is  nearly  all  of  onyx,  that 
beautiful  Mexican  variety  called  tecali 
which  is  quarried  only  a  few  miles  from 
Puebla.  Over  the  tabernacle  is  a  very 
fine  bronze  figure  of  La  Purisima,  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  under  which 
title  the  Cathedral  is  dedicated,  and  un- 
der the  altar  is  the  onyx  crypt  for  the 
bodies  of  deceased  bishops.  The  choir 
is  closed  near  the  altar  by  very  fine 
swinging  gratings  of  wrought  iron  which 
date  from  the  seventeenth  century.  Its 
two  organs  are  very  ornate  and  enclosed  in 
quaintly  carved  wood  ;  the  side  entrances 
are  by  carved  doors  of  beautiful  handi- 
work and  the  interior  is  a  marvel  of  mar- 
quetry work  which  reaches  its  culmination 
in  the  door.  This  has  an  inlaid  picture 
of  St.  Peter  which  is  just  above  the 
Bishop's  throne,  and  near  a  little  shrine 
wherein  is  kept  one  of  the  thorns  of  our 
Lord's  Crown.  The  pulpit  and  sound- 
ing-board, between  the  choir  and  the 
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altar,  are  carved  from  Mexican  onyx. 
J  t  is  a  masterly  piece  of  work. 

The  side  altars  or  cappillas  (chapels), 
as  they  are  called  in  Mexico,  are  all  en- 
closed in  fine  wrought  iron  railings,  some 
of  them  marvels  of  dainty  workmanship. 
In  the  Cap/)illa  de  los  Reyes  (Chapel  of 
the  Kings)  there  is  an  old  painting  of  the 
Assumption  of  excellent  quality  and  also 
a  charming  little  statue  of  Nuestra 
Se Fiora  de  la  Defensa  (Our  Lady  of 
the  Guard),  which  is  said  to  be  miracu- 
lous. This  chapel  has  been  restored 
within  a  few  years  in  admirable  taste. 

In  another  cappilla.  that  of  San  Jos£,  a 
particularly  fine  statue  of  the  Saint  ap- 


peals to  one's  artistic  feelings,  while 
statues  of  Santa  Ana  and  San  Joaquin 
are  also  of  fine  workmanship.  They  are 
all  by  the  Puebla  artist,  Cora.  In  front 
of  the  altar  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Vas- 
quez,  to  whom  Pope  Gregory  XVII. 
sent  an  exquisitely  carved  ivory  cruci- 
fix which  may  also  be  seen  in  this 
little  chapel. 

A  gorgeous  altar  is  that  contained  in 
the  Cappilla  de  los  Relicarios  (Chapel  of 
the  Relics).  One  is  dazzled  by  the 
wealth  of  carved  and  gilded  wood  and 
inlaid  pictures  which  compose  it.  As  its 
name  indicates,  there  are  many  relics  en- 
shrined there.     A  very  beautiful  Mater 
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Dolorosa  by  Acazingo  is  one  of  its 
attractions. 

The  Cappilla  de  Sari  Pedro  has  a 
notably  good  San  Francisco,  while  in  the 
Cappilla  de  la  Sole  dad,  dedicated  to  the 
Sorrowful  Mother,  are  many  beautiful 
pictures  representing  the  Passion.  A 
good  statue  of  San  Nicolas  by  Cora  is  in 
the  Capilla  of  this  Saint. 

One  cannot  judge  of  the  Stations  of 
the  Cross,  as  they  have  been  restored,  but 
the  indications  are  that  they  must  have 
been  a  good  piece  of  work.  The  same 
ornate  idea  is  carried  throughout  the 


frames  side  by  side  with  a  very  good 
Assumption,  portraits  of  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.  and  Leo  X.,  the  Spanish  Emperor 
Charles  V. ,  and  the  first  Bishop  of  Puebla, 
Fray  Julian  Garc£s.  Back  of  the  paint- 
ings are  magnificent  Flanders  tapestries 
said  by  tradition  to  have  been  donated  to 
the  Cathedral  by  Charles  V.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  carved  chairs  and  onyx 
tables,  all  marvels  of  richness  that  carry 
one  in  spirit  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
Orient. 

Besides  the  paintings  mentioned  there 
are  many  more  in  the  Cathedral.  The 


ST.  1'KTEK'S  catk. 


church  and  into  the  sacristy  where  a  pro- 
fusion of  onyx,  fine  paintings  and  carved 
wood  is  to  be  found;  even  the  tables 
and  various  small  stands  and  the  chests 
of  drawers  containing  the  vestments  are 
all  wonderfully  rich  and  ornamental. 

The  Chapter  Room,  Sala  Capitular,  is 
unique  and  full  of  interest.  It  is  a  great 
arched  and  domed  apartment  that  is 
almost  covered  with  paintings.  Fifteen 
portraits  of  Puebla  bishops  (the  re- 
mainder are  in  the  Episcopal  Palace)  are 
set  in    elaborately   carved  and  gilded 


best  of  these  are  an  allegorical  series  ot 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  a  particularly  fine 
Assumption,  an  Apparition  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy  to  St.  Raymond,  a  St.  Leo- 
cadia,  a  Madonna  and  Child  to  whom 
San  Jose"  and  San  Miguel  are  offering  the 
Cathedral,  and  a  Child  Jesus  resting  on 
the  Globe.  These  are  by  Ibarra  and  are 
of  no  inferior  merit. 

After  the  Cathedral,  the  Church  of  San 
Francisco  is  the  finest  and  most  interesting 
in  Puebla.  It  has  an  imposing  exterior, 
and  is  a  building  of  bluish-brown  stone 
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with  a  highly  ornate  facade  of  tiles  and 
stone  carvings. 

This  church  was  founded  in  1532  by  a 
humble  Franciscan  Brother,  but  the  ex- 
isting building  dates  from  1667.  Over 
the  central  doorway  is  a  large  bas-relief 
of  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata. 
The  main  altar  is  of  peculiar  interest  in 
that  it  contains  above  the  tabernacle  the 
statue  of  Nuestra  Se flora  de  los  Remedios 
(Our  Lady  of  Resources).  This  figure, 
but  eight  inches  high,  with  a  tiny  infant 
carved  in  wood,  and  now  crumbling  and 
worm-eaten,  is  very  dear  to  the  people 
of  Puebla.  It  was  presented  by  Cortes 
to  his  friend  Don  Axotecatl  Cocomitzin 
in  gratitude  for  his  aid  during  the  Con- 
quest. It  is  also  called  La  Conquistadora 
(the  Conquerer).  The  best  pictures  in 
this  church  are  in  the  choir,  which  is 
notable  for  its  richly  carved  wooden 
stalls  and  a  fine  old  organ. 

In  the  sacristy  are  some  interesting 
portraits  of  the  first  Franciscan  mission- 
aries to  Mexico,  and  are  often  referred 
to  as  the  "Twelve  Apostles."  These 
pictures,  as  also  a  Last  Supper  and  a 
Holy  Sepulchre,  are  of  fair  quality. 
There  are  besides  many  paintings  taken 
from  the  unused  chapels,  all  more  or  less 
interesting  from  their  quaint  subjects  or 
unique  treatment.  There  is  an  exquis- 
itely beautitul  laver  of  tile  work  in  the 
lavatory,  and  directly  above  it  hangs  a 
portrait  of  the  great  Franciscan  mission- 
ary, Fray  Antonio  Margil  de  Jesus,  and 
the  disciple  who  went  with  him  to 
Jalisco  upon  a  dangerous  mission  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  principal  side  altar  of  San  Francisco 
is  the  Capilla  de  San  Sebastian  de  A  par- 
icio.  It  opens  out  from  the  main  church 
on  the  north,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
a  beautiful  wrought-iron  grating,  so  fine 
that  it  almost  seems  like  a  filmy  lace  veil. 
This  San  Sebastian  was  a  lay  brother  of 
the  Franciscan  Order,  who  lived  a  long 
and  holy  life. 

The  interest  that  centres  chiefly 
around  this  capilla  lies  in  the  paintings. 
They  are  illustrative  of  the  life  of  the 


Saint  and  the  miracles  he  wrought.  Be- 
sides this  series,  there  are  two  very  good 
pictures  which  portray  the  lives  of  San 
Diego  de  Alcala  and  San  Pascual.  This 
chapel,  which  is  in  reality  a  small  church, 
was  built  in  1672.  It  has  two  domes, 
one  over  the  nave,  the  other  over  the 
choir,  and  is  remarkably  well  propor- 
tioned. The  relics  of  San  Sebastian, 
though  at  one  time  enshrined  in  the 
quaintly  beautiful  altar  of  this  capilla 
are  now  with  the  others  in  the  Capilla  de 
los  Relicarios  at  the  Cathedral.  The 
painting  over  the  altar  in  the  west  tran- 
sept of  San  Sebastian's  is  a  unique 
representation  of  the  Apparition  of  Our 
Lady  of  Aranzazu  to  a  group  of  shep- 
herds, and  is  considered  a  very  clever 
piece  of  work.  There  is  here  also  the 
same  profusion  of  wood  carving  and 
onyx  as  seen  in  the  other  chapels. 

The  Church  of  San  Francisco  has  a 
half  dozen  more  chapels,  but  they  are 
no  longer  used  and  are  all  walled  up. 
The  little  burial  ground  of  the  convent 
in  the  rear  of  the  chapel,  while  quaint 
and  extremely  picturesque,  is  now  hardly 
accessible. 

In  the  Jesuit  church,  La  Compaflia, 
which  dates  from  1587,  one  finds  a  com- 
bination of  the  antique  and  the  modern. 
It  is  a  massive  building,  with  lofty  towers, 
a  tiled  dome,  and  a  very  ornate  exterior 
of  arabesque  in  stucco  work.  An  odd 
feature  of  the  architecture  of  La  Campania 
is  found  in  the  great  flying  buttresses 
which  are  sprung  across  the  roof  of  the 
aisles  to  the  walls  of  the  nave. 

A  "dim  religious  light"  is  foreign  to 
this  church;  all  is  brightness  within,  and 
the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  Though 
modern,  the  altars  have  an  interest  all 
their  own  and  appeal  at  once  to  a  sense 
of  the  beautiful  if  not  the  antique.  Then, 
too,  this  church  is  rich  in  carvings  and 
paintings.  The  Stations  of  the  Cross  are 
considered  fine  specimens  of  artistic 
work,  while  the  carved  figures  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  on  the  Corinthian  col- 
umns possess  much  merit.  These  col- 
umns support  the  vaulted  roof,  and  not 
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only  give  to  the  interior  the  impression 
of  strength  and  greatness,  but  they  seem 
to  stand  out  like  so  many  sentinels, 
forming  a  veritable  guard  of  honor.  A 
particularly  good  statue  of  the  Jesuit 
Saint,  lgnacio  de  Loyola,  is  enshrined 
over  one  of  the  altars  dedicated  to  him. 

Just  as  interesting  as  the  church  itself 
is  the  sacristy  of  La  Compafiia,  which  is 
full  of  beautiful  marquetry  work  dating 
from  1726,  or  thereabout.  The  dain- 
tiest and  most  fascinating  of  this  inlaid 
work  is  a  table  1  saw  in  the  ante-sacristy, 
which  also  contains  a  very  fine  Descent 
from  the  Cross.     There  is,  besides,  in 


the  sacristy  proper,  a  wonderful  painting 
called  "The  Triumph  of  Mary."  It  is 
really  a  Coronation,  and  was  done  by 
Jose  Carnero.  The  altar,  too,  is  a  mass 
of  onyx,  and  ornamented  above  by  the 
paintings  of  Juan  de  Villa  Kobos,  which 
possess  no  mean  merit. 

In  its  main  architectural  richness,  the 
Church  of  San  Cristobal  does  not  differ 
from  the  others  described  above.  But 
in  its  interior  it  has  one  point  of  differ- 
ence, and  this  is  the  peculiar  treatment 
of  the  ceiling,  which  is  a  mass  of  intri- 
cate stucco  work  with  figures  placed  in  at 
intervals.     The  statue  of  the  Patron 
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Saint  is  by  Cora,  and  is  considered  excel-  There  are  five  or  six  more  Puebla 

lent.     There  are,  besides,  some  other  churches  worthy  of  at  least  a  little  word 

carvings  of  merit  and  a  few  really  good  en  passant  when   speaking   of  notable 

paintings.    The  Puebla  onyx  is  lavishly  houses  of  worship.    These  are  the  Santa 

used  in  the  pulpit,  which  is  composed  al-  Clara,famed  for  its  noble  arched  roof  and 

most  entirely  of  that  exquisite  stone,  great  buttresses,  and  especially  its  sacred 

Another  thing  strikes  us  in  this  church,  shrine   of  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  so- 


I'RINCII'AL  CHAl'F.I.  OF  CHURCH  OK  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


It  is  the  two  sets  of  seats — one  slightly  called,  because  the  relicario  holds  some 

raised  at  the  sides  of  the  nave  for  the  of  the  thorns  of  Christ's  Crown  ;  the 

men,  the  other  set  in  the  nave  itself  for  Church  of  San  Antonio,  notable  be- 

the  women.    This  is  a  curious  and  un-  cause  the  Mexican   proto-martyr,  San 

usual  arrangement  that  is  not  found  in  Felipe  de  Jesus,  spent  some  years  in  the 

any  other  Mexican  church.    San  Cristo-  monastery  attached  to  the  church.  A 

bal  was  restored  in  1886,  but  in  perfect  relic  of  San  Felipe  is  here  venerated, 

taste  and  keeping  with  its  ancient  design.  The  beautiful  old  Church  of  Nuesira- 
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Sehora  de  la  Luz  (Our  Lady  of  Light) 
is  a  marvel  of  tile-work,  even  in  Puebla. 
One  stands  entranced  before  its  glazed 
beauty.  The  Calvario  is  the  name  given 
to  a  group  of  quaint  little  churches  which 
compose  it,  a  name  most  appropriate,  for 
each  one  of  these  buildings  seems  like  a 
mournful  strain  of  Calvary.  Not  far 
from  it  is  the  pretty  Church  of  La  Sole- 
dad,  also  connected  with  the  Calvario, 
in  that  it  is  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of 
Sorrows.  The  Mater  Dolorosa  is  always 
spoken  of  as  La  So  led  ad,  Solitude,  in 
Mexico.  Then  the  Church  of  San  Jos£, 
the  Saint  who  protects  Puebla  from  light- 
ning, is  also  very  interesting.    It  contains 


a  most  curious  figure  of  San  Jos£,  which 
was  carved  from  a  lightning-rent  tree. 
This  image  is  greatly  beloved  and  highly 
venerated  by  the  natives.  In  addition 
to  some  good  paintings,  this  church  has  a 
fine  sacristry,  laden  with  rich  carvings, 
inlaid  work  and  onyx,  and  a  very  delight- 
ful little  chapel  dedicated  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth. 

Puebla  counts  forty-five  churches,  all 
told,  and  in  each  one  may  be  found  some- 
thing to  fascinate  the  lover  of  the  quaint 
and  curious  in  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
and  to  aid  the  devotion  of  those  who 
pass  within  its  walls  to  pray. 


THE  STORY  OF 

The  Late  Miss  Sa 

BUT  a  few  short  weeks  have  passed 
since  the  fair  May  day — St.  Mon- 
ica's own — when  in  obedience  to 
that  "one  clear  call,"  awaited  in  loving 
submission  to  the  Divine  will,  the  pure 
spirit  of  Sara  Trainer  Smith  passed  in 
peace  and  hopefulness  from  the  world, 
which  her  sweet  individuality,  not  less 
than  her  brilliant  intellect,  had  helped  to 
make  brighter  and  better.  Already  the 
tributes  to  her  memory  have  so  multi- 
plied, that  their  quotation  in  part  would 
probably  be  the  simplest  method  of  con- 
veying a  just  idea  of  her  personality  to 
those  unseen  friends  of  hers,  the  count- 
less multitude  of  Catholic  readers  know- 
ing her  as  the  writer,  in  whose  every  line 
is  read  "a  message  sweet  and  all  her 
own."  This  power  of  reflecting  herself 
in  her  writings,  is  the  secret  of  the  rare 
charm  pervading  her  works,  prose  and 
verse  alike;  the  sentiment  lingers  even 
longer  than  the  ringing  rhythm  or  pol- 
ished phrase  equally  familiar  to  that 
facile  pen,  and  longest  of  all  remains  the 
impression  given  of  the  writer's  person- 
ality. The  understanding  thus  estab- 
lished is  well  proven  by  the  perusal  of 


A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

i\  Trainer  Smith. 

these  messages  of  sympathy.  They  have 
come  from  all  sources — dignitaries  of  the 
Church  she  loved  and  the  Church  she  left, 
editors  clerical  and  lay,  from  religious  and 
woman  of  the  world — from  those  who 
claimed  her  as  confrere  in  the  ranks  of 
literature  and  from  the  lowly  and  un- 
learned who  met  in  her,  their  angel  of 
helpfulness.  Of  all  alike,  the  keynote  is 
that  simple  sincerity  which  was  her  own 
distinguishing  characteristic  as  author  and 
woman. 

"God  rest  her  lovely  soul,"  writes  one 
of  the  most  erudite  of  our  editors. 
"May  God  have  her  in  His  holy  keep- 
ing, ' '  is  the  message  of  a  litterateur  whose 
well-turned  sentences  are  the  admiration 
of  many.  "  Her  loss  is  a  personal  afflic- 
tion— a  close  bereavement,"  is  another 
editorial  comment,  and  from  a  sisterhood 
all  unused  to  public  expression  of  their 
sentiments  comes  the  following  gracious 
tribute: 

"No  one  holding  converse  with  her 
would  have  imagined  from  her  modest 
demeanor  the  wealth  of  knowledge  she 
possessed,  but  like  the  humble  violet 
whose  perfume  sweetens  the  lowly  spots 
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of  earth,  lifting  up  its  heart  to  God  and 
smiling  on  His  presence,  so  did  our  dear 
departed  sister  raise  her  mind  to  pure  and 
lofty  ideas  to  which  she  freely  lent  her 
pen  for  the  benefit  of  Christ's  little  ones 
or  for  any  charity  that  she  felt  could  be 
benefited  by  her  writings." 

There  is  no  hackneyed  ring  as  of  the 
ready-made  4  *  obituary"  which  had  long 
lain  in  grim  readiness  for  its  occasion. 
Like  a  reecho  of  her  own  charming  plaint 
for  a  lost  friend  are  the  verses  in  which 
a  poet,  Mr.  Coleman,  voices  his  regrets 
and  those  of  many  beside,  less  favored 
than  he  in  the  gift  of  expression: 

Dead  at  the  coming  of  the  rose  and 
leaf! 

Fled,  and  I  have  not  any  tears  to 
weep ! 

Why  should  I  trouble  her  deep  rest  with 
grief, 

Since  God  hath  given  His  beloved 
sleep  ? 

Dead!  and  the  days  without  her  smile 
are  dark ! 

Fled,  when  the  lilac  branch  was  blos- 
som-flushed! 
How  can  I  list  to  any  song  of  lark, 
Since  her  dear  voice  forevermore  is 
hushed? 

Hushed?     Nay,  it  rises   in  sublimer 
strain, 

With  sister  saints  who  swell  the  joy- 
ous hymn, 
Where  parting  is  not,  neither  grief  nor 
pain, 

Nor  any  eyes  with  idle  tears  are  dim. 

Her  sotil  hath  clomb  God's  starry  ways 
aloft, 

But  earth!   of  whose  sweet  flowers 
she  was  a  part, 
Hide  her  dear  dust  in  blossoms  deep 
and  soft, 

And   fold    her   very   gently  to  thy 
heart! 

Take  her,  O flowers!  who  was  of  kin- 
dred birth; 


Ah!   though  she  reigneth  with  the 
pure  and  just, 
Green  be  her  grave  in  thy  soft  keeping, 
earth ! 

And  sweet  with  earliest  roses  be  her 
dust! 

Fortunately,  the  usual  obituary  notice 
was  in  her  case  as  impossible  as  it  should 
have  been  inappropriate,  for  Miss  Smith 
had  consistently  refused  to  conform  to 
the  innovation  of  the  "  biographical 
sketch ' '  and  portrait  gallery,  which  have 
become  such  important  factors  in  so- 
called  literary  prominence.  The  honor 
of  personal  advertisement,  as  a  friend 
has  happily  phrased  it,  she  persistently 
declined  and  never  ceased  to  deprecate 
its  prevalence  as  something  that  de- 
meaned the  beloved  estate  of  literature 
which  she  would  fain  see  upheld  in  all 
its  oldtime  dignity.  Even  now  the 
knowledge  of  how  deeply  she  felt  on 
this  subject  in  a  measure  seals  the  lips 
and  hampers  the  pens  of  those  who  feel 
that  in  justice  to  the  reading  public  the 
name  of  one  of  our  leading  Catholic 
authors  shall  not  be  allowed  the  semi- 
obscurity  her  modesty  labored  to  pre- 
serve. 

Hers  was  not  an  eventful  life,  but  it 
was  most  assuredly  an  interested  and 
interesting  one.  She  was  born  in  the 
historic  Jesuit  parish  of  Bohemia  Manor 
in  Maryland,  where  her  parents  resided 
temporarily  on  the  estate  of  her  pater- 
nal grandfather,  but  her  childhood  and 
girlhood  were  spent  in  great  measure  in 
Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  the 
home  of  her  pioneer  ancestors. 

Here  she  learned  to  prize,  with  the 
permissible  pride  of  long  descent,  the 
stainless  records  of  those  sturdy  Swedish 
settlers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  from 
whom  her  father  sprung,  and  not  less 
the  honored  place  won  in  county  circles 
by  her  maternal  great  grandfather,  who 
also  bore  the  name  of  Smith  (John 
Smith,  gentleman,  it  reads  in  Delaware 
annals),  of  Irish  Presbyterian  stock. 

From  him  her  mother  inherited  the 
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historic  home  at  Marcus  Hook,  known  as 
one  of  the  oldest  on  the  Delaware  River, 
where  with  her  parents  and  sister,  the 
happy,  sheltered  girlhood  was  spent. 
Near  Marcus  Hook  stands  now  the  rail- 
road station,  bearing  the  name  of 
"  Trainer"  in  token  ot  the  family's  own- 
ership, and  not  far  away  is  Ridley  Park 
Lake,  which  was  formerly  known  as 
"Trainer's  Dam,"  where  their  mills 
stood  in  the  pioneer  days. 

It  was  little  wonder  that  the  precocious 
child  who  pored  tirelessly  over  chronicles 
in  which  those  of  her  blood  and  name 
were  prominent  figures,  grew  up  to  be, 
what  a  biographer  of  her  idolized  father 
describes  him  to  have  been,  4<  an  ardent 
American  and  in  heart  and  soul  a  Del- 
awarean. ' 9 

Captain  Frank  Smith  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  had  adopted  a  seafaring 
life,  in  opposition  to  family  wishes  and 
traditions,  but  the  wisdom  of  his  choice 
was  proven  by  the  rapidity  of  his  ad- 
vancement in  the  merchant  service, 
where  his  name  became  a  synonym  for 
fidelity  and  success.  When  his  little 
daughter  was  seven  years  old,  an  event 
occurred  which  left  its  never-fading  im- 
press on  her  receptive  mind  and  lent 
color  and  incident  to  many  a  glowing 
page  in  the  after  years.  This  was  a  voy- 
age around  the  world  in  company  with 
her  mother  and  younger  sister  on  her 
father's  ship  the  Susquehanna,  which 
sailed  from  Philadelphia  to  San  Fran- 
cisco— thence  to  China,  returning  to  New 
York. 

The  writer  remembers  well  the  breath- 
less attention  with  which  a  group  of  won- 
dering little  ones  often  listened  to  "  dear 
Miss  Sara"  telling  in  her  graphic, 
earnest  way  her  childish  recollections  of 
that  voyage — of  the  nights  at  sea  when 
her  father  took  opportunity  to  teach  her 
the  lore  of  the  heavens,  in  which  he  was 
proficient — of  how  the  passage  through 
Magellan  Straits  impressed  her — and  of 
English  Charlie,  a  sailor  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, for  he  was  the  owner  of  a  copy  of 
the  44  Scottish  Chiefs"  which  he  pre- 


sented to  the  Captain's  little  daughter 
and  which  she  read  on  board.  Shakes- 
peare was  already  the  favorite  companion 
of  this  child  of  seven,  yet  no  one  could 
remember  how  she  had  learned  to  read  ; 
to  this  extent  she  was  in  some  fashion  her 
own  teacher,  for  on  account  of  her  frail 
health  her  parents  discouraged  her  in- 
clination for  literature.  It  was  honestly 
hereditary,  however,  as  was  in  after  life 
the  reposeful  air  which  bespoke  the 
gentlewoman,  and  the  serene  sweetness  of 
expression,  recalling  ancestresses  who 
wore  in  colonial  days  the  gown  of  silken 
gray  and  snowy  kerchief  of  Quakerdom. 
Captain  Smith  was  more  than  locally 
famous  as  a  scholar  and  orator,  writing 
ably  on  many  subjects,  and  his  wife, 
although  she  never  published  anything, 
was  known  amongst  her  acquaintances, 
as  the  possessor  of  much  literary  ability. 

A  few  years  after  this  voyage,  another, 
more  eventful  but  less  fortunate  was 
undertaken.  Captain  Smith  then  com- 
manded the  Trade  Wind,  which,  when 
built  was  the  largest  merchant  ship 
afloat — too  large  for  the  Delaware  chan- 
nel, so  the  start  was  made  from  New 
York  to  Mobile,  where  a  cargo  of  cotton 
was  taken  aboard  to  be  delivered  in 
Liverpool.  The  real  object  ot  this  sec- 
ond voyage  was  to  place  the  children  at 
school  in  England,  while  their  parents 
made  a  continental  tour,  and  sometimes 
while  listening  to  the  story  of  that  June 
night,  when  off  the  Newfoundland 
Banks  the  outward-bound  collided  with 
the  Olympus  of  Boston,  it  has  seemed 
that  the  loss  of  the  Trade  Wind  was 
America's  gain,  for  the  project  of  English 
education  was  abandoned,  because  of 
that  dreadful  experience  which  made  the 
Captain  resolve  never  again  to  trust  his 
dear  ones  to  the  mercies  of  the  element 
he  loved  so  well,  and  Sara  Trainer  Smith 
was,  consequently,  in  education  as  in 
birth  and  affections  an  American.  Much 
of  the  intimate  knowledge  which  many 
of  her  stories  show  of  seafaring  life,  dates 
from  this  period. 

Those  trying  episodes  of  being  taken 
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aboard  a  rescuing  bark  without  the  be- 
loved father,  who  stood  firm  in  his  pur- 
pose of  remaining  by  his  ship  while  a 
hope  of  saving  her  remained,  and  the 
long  hours  of  suspense  shared  with  her 
mother  and  sister,  while  ignorant  of  that 
father's  fate,  were  her  most  vivid  mem- 
ories. By  a  wonderful  ordering  of 
Providence,  the  frail  raft  on  which  he 
escaped  from  the  sinking  wreck  drifted, 
after  ten  hours'  battling  with  wind  and 
wave,  across  the  path  of  the  same  bark 
which  bore  his  family  to  safety,  and  all 
came  together  to  New  York. 

Then  the  Captain  was  induced  to 
retire  to  the  peaceful  country  home, 
where  during  the  formative  years  of  his 
gifted  daughter's  life  he  was  her  guide 
in  the  paths  of  learning,  for,  although 
she  attended  for  a  time  a  private  school 
in  Philadelphia,  her  education  was  in 
great  measure  conducted  at  home. 

Duty  to  his  country  called  ihe  father 
from  this  ideal  life  and  under  his  old 
friend,  Admiral  Dupont,  to  serve  at 
Fort  Sumter.  As  sailing  master  of  the 
Bienville,  he  stood  on  the  bridge  as  she 
led  the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  and  later 
commanded  the  Alabama  at  Fort  Fisher, 
practically  the  last  naval  conflict  of  the 
Civil  War.  Thenceforth,  until  his  death, 
in  1878,  Captain  Smith  was  a  semi- 
invalid,  never  recovering  from  the  men- 
tal and  physical  strain  of  the  service,  and 
thus  another  bond  became  established 
between  him  and  the  daughter,  whose 
frail  health  made  her  all  the  more  avail- 
able as  a  companion. 

During  these  years,  however,  the 
greatest  change  of  all  came  into  the  life 
of  the  young  author — the  change  that  led 
away  from  cherished  family  traditions, 
from  the  Episcopal  faith,  professed  for 
many  generations  by  the  Swedish  Smiths 
and  the  Anglo  Irish  Trainers.  As  a 
voice  from  heaven,  the  call  of  conscience 
and  honest  conviction,  unheard  of  her 
loved  ones,  sounded  to  this  girl  of 
twenty,  whose  response  was  prompt  and 
uncompromising,  as  was  her  nature's 
way. 


Indirectly,  or  rather  under  Providential 
direction,  her  love  of  reading  led  to  her 
conversion.  While  visiting  at  the  home 
of  Catholic  friends  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's, 
Emmitsburg,  she  first  read  some  Cath- 
olic books  which  interested,  perplexed, 
and  finally  convinced  her.  "It  was 
only  what  I  have  always  believed,  but 
could  not  express,"  she  said  in  describ- 
ing how  conviction  came,  and  to  the  end 
there  was  this  intangible  something  in 
which  she  differed  from  most  converts, 
and  of  which  this  seems  the  explana- 
tion— she  was  a  ' '  born"  Catholic  always 
and  in  all  things. 

"The  ideal  convert"  she  has  been 
called  since  her  death,  by  a  priest  well 
qualified  to  judge,  and  in  a  personal 
letter,  written  not  a  great  while  since, 
was  found  an  extract  that  might  be  her 
own  explanation  of  the  term.  The  letter 
refers  to  the  anniversary  of  her  baptism 
which  occurred  in  the  chapel  of  Mt.  St. 
Mary's  on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

The  little  story  is  told,  as  all  her  stories 
are,  with  her  own  charm  and  directness — 
"Years ago  as  a  girl,"  she  says,  "I  went 
up  to  the  mountain  and  found  God." 
There  follows  a  description  of  the  "sweet 
golden- tinted  afternoon" — of  the  little 
chapel  and  the  officiating  priest  "who 
had  tears  in  his  voice  as  in  his  eyes" — 
of  the  baptismal  candle  that  friendly 
hands  had  wreathed  with  heliotrope  and 
rose- geranium,  and  which  was  laid  care- 
fully away  amongst  her  treasures  to  await 
her  last  hour.  And  then  the  paragraph — 
"Dear  Father  Henry! — Does  he  know  in 
Heaven  that  I  still  keep  the  Feast  with 
loving  reverence  and  devotion — that  I 
am  truly,  humbly,  gratefully  a  Cath- 
olic as  I  have  ever  been  from  that  day." 

The  true,  humble,  grateful  Catholic, 
true  to  the  spirit  as  the  letter  of  her  Faith 
— humble  and  unassuming  as  the  little 
child— grateful  always,  that  she  had  been 
called  and  chosen,  was  the  ideal  convert, 
who  with  voice  and  pen  has  been  the 
instrument  of  winning  and  saving  many 
souls  to  the  Faith. 
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From  the  day  of  her  baptism,  her 
talents,  wonderful  even  then,  were  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  her  religion. 
Those  conversant  with  the  progress  of 
Catholic  literature  during  the  past  quarter 
century  know  how  completely  and  prom- 
inently the  name  of  Sara  Trainer  Smith  is 
identified  with  it.  Every  magazine  and 
leading  periodical  devoted  to  Catholic 
interests  counts  her  amongst  its  leading 
contributors  and  she  wrote  for  many  high- 
class  secular  publications  as  well. 

Her  versatility  and  facility  of  expression 
were  wonderful;  the  easeful  style,  which 
in  so  many  is  the  result  of  what  Dr. 
Johnson  called  "hard  writing"  was 
in  her  the  natural  outcome  of  abso- 
lute freedom  from  effort,  and  her 
conversation  was  equally  fascinating 
and  instructive  as  her  writings.  To  be 
forever  treasured  by  her  childish  friends, 
are  letters  from  ''dear  Miss  Sara/* 
called  forth  by  the  *  'great  occasions' '  of 
childhood,  which  are  as  elevated  in 
thought  and  faultless  in  diction  as  any 
of  her  published  works. 

That  she  possessed  a  *  *  masculine 
touch"  has  been  frequently  said  of  her 
by  admirers  of  this  rather  indefinable 
quality,  and  in  proof  thereof,  the  fact 
has  been  adduced  amongst  others,  that  a 
leading  New  York  daily,  famed  for  its 
virile  style,  has  copied  her  unsigned 
editorials.  It  is  true  that  many  charac- 
teristics in  which  the  feminine  nature  is 
alleged  to  be  usually  deficient,  were  hers 
to  a  marked  extent,  the  punctuality 
taught  her  by  paternal  example,  the  entire 
freedom  from  all  petty  jealousies,  which 
might  easily  be  the  result,  in  her  case,  of 
her  assured  status  in  literature,  and  that 
spirit  of  helpfulness  and  sympathy  with 
the  tyro  in  the  ranks,  of  which  Boyle 
O'Reilly,  whose  memory  she  cherished, 
was  such  a  distinguished  exponent. 
However,  these  were  but  the  added 
touches  that  helped  to  make  the  ideal 
woman  of  whom  her  sex  may  well  be 
proud.  Her  tastes  were  purely  feminine  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  the  fingers 
familiar  with  the  pen  of  authorship  were 


equally  deft  in  the  intricacies  of  dainty 
needlework,  and  indeed  this  was  her 
favorite  change  of  occupation.  How  it, 
too,  was  made  conducive  to  Catholic 
benefit,  can  be  gathered  from  her  touch- 
ing lines  called  *'  Making  the  Altar 
Linens." 

11  A  square  of  linen — a  reel  of  thread, 

Cobweb  filament  white  as  snow — 
A  needle  slender  and  sharp  to  wed 

Delicate  edges  row  on  row, 
But  fair,  fair  linens  in  trembling  hope, 

In  thankful  joy  as  my  fingers  move, 
To  your  mission  blest  in  its  widest  scope 

I  give  each  stitch  with  a  throb  of  love. 
Prayers  and  blessings  and  cares  and  fears 

Weave  themselves  into  hem  and  turn, 
Folded  away  for  the  endless  years, 

When  the  lamps  of  the  Altar  cease  to 
burn." 

More  than  three  hundred  short 
stories,  novels — many  of  them  yet  un- 
published— countless  poems  and  son- 
nets, all  bearing  the  hallmark  of  genuine 
poesy,  essays  innumerable,  several  series 
of  brilliant  syndicate  articles  that  at- 
tracted international  attention,  these 
remain,  to  attest  the  rare  resources  of  a 
mind  that  never  needed  resort  to  what 
O'Reilly  called  the  44  elaboration  of  what 
it  had  received,"  but  conceived  and 
gave  freely  of  its  own  origination.  This 
was  all  the  more  wonderful  too,  from  the 
fact  that  Miss  Smith's  life  was  spent  lit- 
erally in  quiet  ways. 

From  the  old  homestead,  after  her 
father's  death,  the  family  came  to  Phil- 
adelphia, where  the  beloved  mother 
passed  away,  nine  years  later.  Then  there 
were  a  few  years  spent  at  Cape  May 
Point  and  some  long  stays  in  Virginia, 
which  held  next  place  to  Delaware  in  her 
affections.  There  were  recent  years  of 
activity  in  Philadelphia,  when  Miss 
Trainer  Smith  was  associate  editor  of  the 
Catholic  Stan-lard,  President  of  the 
Confraternity  of  St.  Gabriel,  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the 
Catholic  Historical  Society,  which  owes 
much  of  its  early  prestige  to  her,  a  Child 
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of  Mary,  as  energetic  as  devout,  and  an 
active  worker  in  St.  Vincent's  Aid  So- 
cieties and  many  other  charities. 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  to  those  who  knew 
her  so  lately  in  these  varied  activities,  the 
news  of  her  death  should  come  as  a  sud- 
den bolt  from  a  smiling  sky  ?  It  is  true 
that  six  months  ago,  the  little  household, 
consisting  now  of  the  cherished  younger 
sister  from  whom  she  had  never  been 
separated,  and  a  beloved  protege  to 
whom  she  was  linked  by  the  sacred  bond 
of  sponsorship,  removed  from  the  city  to 
Sharon  Hill,  Delaware  County,  avowedly 
because  of  Miss  Smith's  failing  health. 

But  much  was  hoped  for,  from  the 
quiet  surroundings  and  because  of  her 
intense  sympathy  with  the  beautiful  in 
nature  which  here  abounds.  Then  it 
was  native  air  as  well,  and  when,  week 
after  week  and  month  after  month,  the 
brilliant  pen  showed  no  sign  of  flagging, 
anxiety  ceased  in  the  hearts  that  loved 
her  best.  None  could  associate  with  in- 
validism, such  work  as  recently  appeared 
over  her  signature.  Her  first  long  story 
for  children,  a  signal  success  in  a  new 
field,  appeared  this  year,  followed  by 
several  short  ones  and  in  her  favorite 
magazines  the  dear  familiar  name  was 
still  in  evidence.  It  was  known  that  at 
last  she  had  consented  to  consider  pub- 
lication, that  two  volumes  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  publishers  and  several 
others  under  way,  and  then  the  stroke 
fell,  that  to  her  meant  life  everlasting,  to 
her  friends  an  earthly  void  for  evermore 
Well  may  we  ask  the  readers  of  her  well- 
beloved  Messenger  for  prayers  for  the 
mourners,  to  whom  4 'because  of  her 
goodness  she  was  so  precious." 

There  was  nothing  of  struggle  or 
anxiety  in  that  passing  away,  all  was  in 
consonance  with  the  lovely  peaceful  life. 
"If  I  had  the  world  to  choose  from," 
she  said  but  a  few  days  before  her  fatal 
illness,  "I  should  elect  to  live  and  die  at 
Sharon  Hill." 

Speaking  with  a  friend,  to  whom  she 
reluctantly  confessed  nights  of  sleepless- 
ness  which  were   a  trying  feature  of 


her  illness,  she  added,  "But  there  are 
compensations,  for  never  before  have  I 
understood  the  beauty  of  our  Winter 
dawns — each  sunrise  is  to  me  a  new  de- 
light and  a  new  lesson. ' '  So,  to  the  end 
the  optimism  and  unselfishness  that  had 
been  the  ruling  powers  of  her  life  were 
asserted  and  maintained. 

Almost  her  last  conscious  words,  with 
the  exception  of  those  sacred  names 
which  ever  tremble  on  the  dying  lips  of 
such  as  she,  were  of  gratitude.  44  Every 
one  is  always  so  kind,"  was  a  final  ex- 
pression of  that  love  for  her  fellow-beings 
which  showed  in  every  act  and  word, 
remembered  of  her,  to  whom,  had  she 
but  allowed  herself  to  be  known  as  she 
deserved,  all  the  world  should  have 
joyed  to  do  kindness. 

Beside  that  couch  of  peace  the  bap- 
tismal candle,  preserved  for  this  solemn 
hour,  lent  its  hallowed  light,  the  fragrance 
of  the  44  heliotrope  and  rose-geranium  " 
in  which  it  had  so  long  lain  lingering 
after  its  flame  had  quivered  into  dark- 
ness, even  as  the  gracious  gentle  memory 
of  its  owner  must  remain  with  us  who 
prized  the  living  presence. 

Only  her  own  pen  could  do  justice  to 
the  scene  when,  in  the  quiet  parlor, 
friends  looked  their  last  on  the  dear  face, 
around  which  wrere  set  as  a  chaplet,  clus- 
tering lilac  plumes,  freshly  gathered  from 
trees  planted  by  her  mother's  hands  in 
the  garden  of  the  old  homestead  at 
Marcus  Hook.  Of  that  same  garden  and 
the  beloved  mother  of  whom  it  was  once 
the  pride,  she  had  written: 

O  sweet,  rare  life!  thou  art  not  laid  low — 
Mother,  still  as  the  seasons  go, 
Thou  art  crowned  and  blest  when  thy 
roses  blow. 

She  lay,  as  she  was  wont  to  say  she 
liked  to  remember  departed  friends — 

Tall  tapers  burning  at  her  head 
And  radiant  whiteness  o'er  her  shed, 
At  rest — at  rest— among  the  flowers. 

Every  incident  and  surrounding  re- 
called some  prescient  line  of  hers — the 
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treasured  Rosary  in  her  hand,  the  Cru- 
cifix beside — what  could  recur  more 
fitly  than  the  closing  paragraph  of  an 
explanation  she  wrote  last  year  of  14  Our 
Lady's  Beads:" 

"You  shall  not  go  empty-handed  to 
the  gate  of  heaven  if  you  carry  thither 
your  worn  beads  and  your  indulgenced 
Crucifix,  jeweled  both  of  them,  to  the 
All  seeing  Eye,  with  the  whispered  words 
of  our  Lord's  Prayer  and  His  Mother's 
praises. ' ' 

Simple  and  unostentatious  as  her  life 
was  the  morning  funeral  at  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  musical  service 
consisted  of  her  favorite  hymns,  most  of 
them  rendered  by  two  of  her  chosen 
friends,  the  Misses  Donnelly.  The 
school  girls  of  St.  Vincent's  Asy- 
lum, whose  cause  she  had  always 
befriended,  were  there,  too,  and  their 
young  voices  rose  to  greet  this  her  last 
incoming  to  an  earthly  temple  with  the 
refrain  she  loved,  "The  Hymn  to  the 
Sacred  Heart." 


As  the  echo  of  her  own  gentle  re- 
proval  to  those  who  grieved,  came  Miss 
Donnelly's  choice:  "He  wipes  the  tear 
from  every  eye."  Then  Schubert's 
"Adieu,"  "Jerusalem,"  Miss  Eleanor 
Donnelly's  hymn,  "Like  a  strong  and 
raging  fire,"  "Cross  and  Crown,"  and 
at  the  close  "Jesus,  Saviour  of  my  soul." 

In  the  language  of  sacred  song  had 
been  told  all — of  the  Cross  so  joyously 
accepted,  of  the  Crown  aspired  to  in  all 
humility,  of  the  Heart  wherein  she  put 
her  changeless  trust. 

A  little  later,  as  the  noon  sun  strug- 
gled through  the  grayness  of  a  typical 
Spring  day,  all  that  was  mortal  of  Sara 
Trainer  Smith,  poet,  novelist  and  critic, 
the  ideal  Catholic  woman  and  convert, 
was  laid  away  before  the  eyes  of  loving 
relatives  and  childhood's  friends  in  the 
family  vault  of  the  Old  Swedes'  Grave- 
yard in  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

May  God's  eternal  peace  be  hers* 
whose  earthly  presence  was  as  a  rest  and 
a  benediction! 


ANNECY— ITS  SAINT 

By  D. 

TO  the  Catholic  heart  the  name  of 
Annecy  is  synonymous  with  that 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  his 
co  laborer  St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chan- 
tal,  the  glorious  founders  of  the  Order 
of  Visitation;  and  their  spirit  still  lives 
in  that  city,  which  is  honored  by  their 
holy  shrines.  The  beautiful  lake  of  the 
same  name  reflects  the  snow-capped 
Alpine  mountains  which  surround  An- 
necy and  frame  in  the  great  reliquary, 
for  everything  in  it  and  around  it  has 
become  sacred  from  its  holy  associations, 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  is  filled  with 
souvenirs  of  these  great  saints. 

The  town  of  Annecy  lies  on  the  slope 
of  one  of  those  mountain  ridges  which 
form  the  continuous  descent  from  the 
summits  of  Saint  Bernard  and  Mont 


i  AND  ITS  SHRINES. 

Blanc,  and  the  scenery  is  unrivalled. 
Parmelan  on  the  east  rises  up  like  a 
colossal  castle  built  by  the  Titans,  and 
from  its  highest  peak,  La  Tournette, 
two  thousand  metres  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  Alpine  chain  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  eye  as  far  as  Mt.  Viso,  in 
Italy.  The  highest  peaks  of  Parmelan 
are  covered  with  snow  for  ten  months  ot 
the  year,  and  at  the  same  time  exuberant 
vegetation  covers  the  slope  and  ridges. 
Luxuriant  vineyards  and  fields  of  tas- 
seled  corn  wave  gracefully  in  the  passing 
breeze,  fruit-laden  orchards,  broad- 
leafed  planes  and  majestic  forest  trees 
fill  their  place  in  the  grand  panorama, 
and  every  flower  that  blooms  beneath 
the  Alpine  sun,  in  its  hues  or  fragrance, 
whispers  the  name  of  the  great  Bishop 
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of  Geneva,  who,  seeking  only  God, 
found  Him  everywhere,  and  by  his  in- 
comparable illustrations,  drawn  from 
nature  on  these  same  mountains,  raises 
the  soul  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 

Mendane,  on  the  north,  is  the  pro- 
vincial barometer.  When  the  mists 
overshadow  its  peak  the  rain  will  soon 
follow,  so  that  it  has  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb: 4<  Quand  Mendane  a  son  chapeau 
S  est  signe  de  p///ie."  Sennoz  on  the 
south,  called  the  "  Righi  of  Savoy,"  is 
covered  almost  to  the  summit  with  rich 
pastures,  which  present  to  the  eye  many 
shades  of  verdure.  Looking  upward, 
we  were  surprised  sometimes  to  see,  even 
in  mid-day,  a  great  ' '  star  in  the  east" 
— not  in  the  sky  precisely,  but  on  the 
slope  of  Parmelan — awakening  pious 
thoughts,  which  were  soon  irreverently 
dispelled  by  the  passing  remark  of  those 
accustomed  to  this  phenomenon:  '*  It  is 
\he  camp  fire  of  some  tourist  preparing 
to  spend  the  night  on  the  summit,  to 
witness  the  sunrise  from  La  Tournette. " 

The  origin  of  Annecy  is  lost  in  the 
night  of  time,  though  the  curiosities  ex- 
tracted from  its  lake,  and  other  antiqui- 
ties preserved  in  its  museum,  prove  that 
it  existed  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Romans  built,  on  the  plain  which  lies 
north  of  the  present  city,  a  town  of 
some  importance,  and  recent  investiga- 
tions at  this  place  have  revealed  traces  of 
old  streets,  of  potteries,  medals,  and  the 
remains  of  some  statues  which  are  re- 
markable specimens  of  Grecian  art.  The 
Roman  city  was  destroyed  by  the  bar- 
barians. The  first  authentic  act  which 
mentions  the  present  city  is  a  donation 
made  in  S67  by  the  Kmperor  Lothaire 
to  his  wife,  Thieteberge,  whom  he  had 
repudiated.  In  the  tenth  century  An- 
necy became  the  residence  of  the  Counts 
of  Geneva,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  capital.  This  family  having  become 
extinct  in  the  person  of  the  Antipope 
Clement  VII.,  in  1401,  the  county  of 
Genevois  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ama- 
deus  VIII.,  Count  of  Savoy.  From 
15 14  to  1659  the  county  belonged  to  a 


younger  branch  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
under  the  name  of  the  county  of  Gene- 
vois and  of  Genevois-Nemours.  At  the 
death  of  the  last  member  of  this  house 
the  property  returned  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  the  Kings  of 
Sardinia,  and  thus  it  remained  until  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  to  France  in  1 860. 

Annecy  is  the  chief  city  of  Haute- 
Savoieand  has  a  population  of  about  twelve 
thousand.  The  more  ancient  part  of  the 
town,  with  its  dark  and  sombre  arcades, 
has  the  appearance  of  an  Italian  city,  and 
it  is  said  that  American  visitors  speak  of 
the  arcades  as  "the  caves  of  Annecy." 
Apparently  rising  from  the  placid  and 
peaceful  waters  of  the  azure  lake,  the 
Castle  of  Annecy,  built  upon  a  rock,  with 
its  high  towers  and  frowning  fort,  looks 
down  upon  the  quiet  town.  This  was 
once  the  stronghold  of  the  Counts  of 
Geneva  and  Genevois-Nemours.  The 
more  modern  portion  of  the  city  is 
shaded  by  magnificent  trees,  and  every 
promenade  presents  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  majestic  mountains  and  the  lake, 
which  is  fed  by  springs  and  rivulets  that 
flow  into  it  on  every  side.  Le  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  filled  with  luxuriant  trees 
and  shrubbery,  lies  between  the  Canals 
of  Vassi  and  Thion,  and  in  sight  of  it  is 
the  Isle  of  Swans,  which  from  a  distance 
looks  like  a  point  of  embarkation  for  the 
steamboats  and  sailing  vessels  which  skim 
across  the  lake. 

The  first  of  these  steamers  was  pre- 
sented to  Annecy  by  the  Empress  Eu- 
genie in  i860,  when  the  ill-fated  Emperor 
and  Empress  visited  Savoy  after  its  an- 
nexation to  France.  The  Imperial  party 
at  the  same  time  visited  the  shrines  of 
the  great  saints  and  entered  the  Monas- 
tery of  the  Visitation,  where  they  in- 
scribed their  names  in  the  Convent  Book, 
hallowed  by  the  Wish  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  written  by  the  same  hand  that 
wrote  the  Introduction  to  the  Devout 
Life  and  the  incomparable  Treatise  on 
the  Love  of  God.  In  that  same  book, 
St.  de  Chantal  recorded  the  renewal  of 
her  vows,  on  the  21st  of  November,  for 
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thirty-one  years,  and  in  it,  every  Sister 
of  the  Visitation  of  Annecy  from  16 10  to 
the  present  day,  has  annually  recorded 
the  renovation  of  her  vows,  signed  by 
her  own  hand.  Many  distinguished 
visitors  of  Church  and  State  have  there 
traced  their  names,  among  whom  are 
many  of  our  own  illustrious  and  saintly 
American  Bishops.  May  they  all  share 
in  the  wish  of  St.  F.  de  Sales,  which  is 
inscribed  on  the  first  page  :  "  Yea,  Lord 
Jesus,  graciously  hear  the  exclamation  of 
my  heart  in  behalf  of  Thy  spouses.  Be 
this  book  inscribed  by  Thy  own  self,  and 
suffer  not  any  one  of  them  to  set  her  name 
in  it,  except  through  Thy  inspiration  and 
motion,  so  that  this  little  volume  may 
cover  my  shoulders  as  a  mantle  of  honor, 
and  my  head  as  a  crown  of  glory  ;  and 
that  in  all  my  aspirations  towards  Thee, 
I  may  mentally  pronounce,  in  a  canticle 
of  joy  and  praise,  every  name  that  shall 
be  recorded  in  it,  offering  the  list  as  a 
posy  of  sweetness  to  Thy  Divine  Provi- 
dence. O  Jesus  !  sweet  and  holy  love  of 
our  souls,  grant  that  the  year  in  which 
each  Sister  shall  write  her  vows  and 
oblations  in  this  book,  be  to  her  a  year 
of  sanctification,  the  day  a  day  of  sal- 
vation, the  hour  an  hour  of  never  ceasing 
benediction.  Grant  that  the  hearts  that 
Thou  hast  aggregated  in  Thy  name  and 
that  of  Thy  dear  Mother,  be  never  dis- 
persed ;  that  what  Thou  hast  assembled 
be  never  divided,  and  that  what  Thou 
hast  joined  be  never  separated.  Rather 
say,  that  the  names  inscribed  in  these 


perishable  pages,  shall  be  forever  written 
in  the  Book  of  Life,  with  the  just,  who 
reign  with  Thee  in  immortal  bliss.  Amen, 
Amen." 

Among  the  relics  which  were  shown  to 
the  Empress,  was  a  shoe,  much  patched, 
which  had  been  worn  by  St.  de  Chantal. 
Her  Majesty  kissed  it  reverently,  and 
asked  if  she  would  be  permitted  to  see 
one  of  the  cells  of  the  religious.  She 
was  greatly  astonished,  when  she  saw 
only  a  poor  little  bed,  one  chair  and  a 
stand  holding  a  crucifix,  which  she 
looked  upon  as  the  most  extreme  pover- 
ty. In  all  the  subsequent  reverses  of 
fortune  through  which  that  heart-broken 
Empress  has  passed,  has  she  ever  found 
the  peace  which  made  that  cell  an  earth- 
ly Paradise  ?  St.  de  Chantal  said  : 
"  I  have  seen  kings  and  queens,  princes 
and  princesses,  great  lords  and  great  la- 
dies ;  all  had  their  heavy  crosses  and 
their  cares,  and  never  have  I  seen  any 
one  so  happy  as  a  nun,  who  truly  loves 
the  good  God,  her  Superior  and  her 
cell."  As  a  souvenir  of  his  visit,  the 
Emperor  sent  to  the  monastery  a  beauti- 
ful life-size  painting  of  the  Visitation, 
representing  the  meeting  between  the 
two  holy  kinswomen,  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

The  Church  of  the  Visitation,  which 
keeps  guard  over  the  holy  shrines  of  An- 
necy, is  the  magnet  which  attracts  the 
pious  heart;  to  that  spot,  "  swift  as  the 
arrow  from  a  bow,"  the  pilgrim  turns  his 
steps.    The  church  belongs  to  that  style 
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of  architecture,  known  in  Italy  as  the 
Cinquecento,  or  Bramantesque.  It  is 
built  of  massive  blocks  of  white,  gray 
and  rose- colored  Italian  granite,  orna- 
mented with  Cararra  marble  ;  a  fitting 
mausoleum  for  the  two  great  saints,  in 
whose  honor  it  was  erected,  while  the 
plain  and  dingy  monastery,  a  la  Capu- 
cine,  by  its  side,  stands  as  a  monument 
to  the  spirit  of  religious  simplicity  and 
poverty,  so  earnestly  inculcated  by  the 
holy  founders  of  the  Order.  Seven 
altars  of  Italian 
marble  adorn  the 
interior  of  the 
church.  The 
main  altar  is  or- 
namented with 
marble  of  many 
colors.  Above 
it,  between  the 
two  sculptured 
columns,  is  a 
group  in  bas-re- 
lief, representing 
the  mystery  of 
the  Visitation. 
Immediately  in 
the  rear  of  the 
altar  is  the  mas- 
sive shrine  in 
burnished  gilt, 
supported  by 
two  angels  in 
Cararra  marble, 
the  whole 
crowned  by  an 

immense  medallion  in  bas- relief,  portray- 
ing the  apotheosis  of  the  glorious  Doctor 
of  the  Church.  To  the  right  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  same  style,  shows  the 
Saint  in  adoration  before  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, a  corresponding  medallion  repre- 
sents the  Saint  seated,  surrounded  by  the 
first  mothers  of  the  Order,  to  whom  he  is 
giving  the  constitutions  of  the  Visitation. 
To  the  right  of  the  sanctuary  are  the 
handsome  altar  and  shrine  of  the  holy 
foundress,  which  corresponds  with  the 
main  altar  ;  on  the  opposite  side  is  a 


similar  altar,  erected  in  honor  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  of  Jesus.  In  the  rear  of  this 
altar  lies  the  body  of  Saint  Castus,  a  Ro- 
man youth,  who  won  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom at  the  age  of  thirteen.  /  The 
shrines  of  silver  and  gilt  were  presented 
by  Charles  Felix,  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  the  precious  bodies  of  the  holy 
founders  of  the  Visitation  may  be  seen 
as  they  sleep  in  the  stillness  of  death, 
while  their  spirit  animates,  not  only  their 
Order  and  their  city,  but  thousands  who 
love  and  ven- 
erate them 
throughout  the 
Christian  world. 
So  great  is  the 
devotion  to  these 
Saints, that  often 
as  many  as  forty 
Masses  are  cele- 
brated in  this 
church  in  one 
day,  and  during 
the  Summer  and 
Autumn  visiting 
clergymen  suc- 
ceed one  an- 
other at  the  altar 
until  one  o'clock 
in  the  day. 

The  sweet 
spirit  of  cour- 
tesy and  Chris- 
t  i  a  n  char  ity, 
which  distin- 
guished the  gen- 
tle Bishop  of  Geneva,  seems  to  cling  to 
the  town,  and  the  people,  with  the  pure 
mountain  air,  imbibe  a  pristine  simplicity 
and  perfect  contentment  in  their  state  of 
life.  Their  love  for  the  Church  and  for 
Savoy  is  admirable,  and  their  enthusiasm 
in  speaking  of  their  saints  would  awaken 
fervor  in  the  most  apathetic  heart.  Their 
courtesy  to  strangers  is  very  marked  ;  not 
a  mercenary  politeness,  but  the  spon- 
taneous desire  to  please  others,  which 
cannot  fail  to  make  a  good  impresson. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Annecy  walks 
through  the  streets  it  is  touching  to  see 
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the  little  children  run  before  him  and 
fall  on  their  knees,  to  ask  his  blessing. 
Thus  are  the  old  customs  kept  up  and 
handed  down  to  successive  generations, 
for  we  read  in  the  life  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  that  when  he  left  his  palace  the 
little  children  ran  to  meet  him  and  fell 
on  their  knees  around  him.  He  caressed 
them  all,  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of 
one  and  on  the  cheek  of  another,  giving 
his  blessing  to  a  third,  and  thus  con- 
tinued on  his  way.  The  first  who  had 
received  his  caresses  ran  to  take  the  last 
place,  to  receive  them  a  second  time, 
and  as  the  Saint 
advanced  the 
number  of  these 
little  people  in- 
creased. This 
sometimes  irri- 
tated the  mem- 
bers of  his  suite, 
who  would  have 
dismissed  these 
children  if  he 
had  not  pre- 
vented them, 
saying  with  a 
gentle  voice: 
''Let  them 
come.  They  are 
my  little  people. 
They  are  angels. 
They  are  pleas- 
ing in  the  sight 
of  God."  In 
this,  as  in  all 
else,  the  holy 
bishop  was  a 
faithful  imitator  of  his  Divine  Master, 
who  said:  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and forbid  them  not,  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

St.  de  Chantal,  in  describing  her 
holy  Director,  uses  these  glowing  words: 
"Was  there  ever  seen  a  spirit  so  meek, 
so  humble,  so  kind,  so  gracious,  so 
affable  as  his  ?  He  walked  in  the  com- 
mon way,  but  in  a  manner  so  divine  and 
heavenly  that  it  seems  to  me  nothing  in 
his  life  was  more  admirable.    And,  shall 


I  venture  to  say  it,  it  seems  to  me  simply 
that  my  Blessed  Father  was  a  living 
image  in  which  the  Son  of  God  was  de- 
picted. 1  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion: 
Many  persons  have  told  me  that  when 
they  saw  this  blessed  one  it  seemed  to 
them  that  they  saw  our  Lord  on  earth.' ' 
Pere  de  la  Riviere,  one  of  the  first  his- 
torians of  the  holy  bishop,  says:  "  The 
sunflower,  wherever  it  may  be  planted, 
always  turns  towards  the  sun,  as  if  to  see 
and  be  seen  by  it.  Thus  this  holy  pre- 
late, wherever  he  was,  fixed  his  spiritual 
eyes  upon  the  incomprehensible  majesty 
0  f  the  Most 


Adorable  Trin- 
ity, offering  him- 
self as  a  sacri- 
tice  of  praise. 
He  raised  his 
spirit  to  sublime 
aspirations.  His 
exercises  were 
always  directed 
to  sacred  objects 
and  subjects,  for 
what  he  did  was 
either  a  sacred 
thing  or  he  ren- 
dered it  sacred 
by  a  holy  inten- 
tion. He  spir- 
itualized every- 
thing.  He 
made  everything 
.livine,  and  thus 
converted  earth 
into  heaven." 
rl  nis  was  the 
great  founder  of  the  Visitation,  who  told 
his  daughters  that  as  their  Order  was  the 
least  and  last  in  the  Church  of  God, 
they  must  be  as  little  March  violets  hid- 
den under  the  leaves  of  their  own  humil- 
ity. He  was  wont  to  say  that  the  Visita- 
tion, like  the  world,  was  made  out  of 
nothing;  and  when  he  purchased  the 
little  Gallery  House  for  his  first  three 
Visitandines,  he  exclaimed  in  a  transport 
of  joy:  "  I  was  never  happier  than  now, 
that  I  have  found  a  hive  for  my  poor 
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bees,  or  rather  a  cage  for  my  little 
doves." 

This  little  Gallery  House,  the  cradle 
of  the  Visitation,  is  almost  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  It  received  its  name  from 
a  little  covered  gallery  which  connected 
it  with  an  orchard  across  a  narrow  road. 
The  events  which  transpired  in  this 
sacred  spot  were  faithfully  transcribed  by 
Mother  de  Chaugy,  but  more  minutely 
by  Mother  Fichet,  who  had  a  wonderful 
memory  and  at  the  same  time  possessed 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  as  the  many 
manuscripts  and  letters  in  her  hand- 
writing in  the  archives  of  Annecy  still 
attest. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Sisters  of  the 
Visitation  for  their  courtesy  in  permitting 
us  to  translate  and  transcribe  her  manu- 
script of  r  Histoirc  de  la  Galerie  which 
Mgr.  Bougaud  has  so  gracefully  inter- 
woven into  his  beautiful  Life  of  St. 
Chantal.  The  history  abounds  in  sweet 
little  anecdotes,  related  so  naturally  that 
we  seem  to  be  near  the  historian,  listen- 
ing to  the  words  from  his   own  lips. 

Could  anything  be  more  charming  than 
Mother  Fichet's  narration  of  her  own  dis- 
obedience at  the  bedside  of  Mother  de 
Chatel?  She  says:  "While  our  Mother 
de  Chantal  went  to  Dijon  with  Mother 
Favre,  Mother  de  Chatel  was  ill,  and 
during  five  days  she  suffered  a  burning 
thirst  without  being  willing  to  take  a 
single  drop  of  water  to  alleviate  it,  for 
fear  of  failing  in  obedience.  She  was 
soon  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Our 
Holy  Founder  having  administered  the 
last  Sacraments,  being  unable  to  remain 
with  her,  sent  M.  Michel  our  con- 
fessor to  assist  her  in  her  last  passage. 
Mother  de  Brechard,  who  was  Assistant, 
held  the  place  of  the  absent  Superioress, 
and  watched  the  sick  this  night,  with 
several  of  our  Sisters.  She  ordered  Sis- 
ter Roget  and  Sister  Fichet  to  go  to  bed, 
but  they  waited  to  be  told  three  times. 
M.  Michel,  who  was  present,  did  not  fail 
to  remark  this,  and  reported  it  to  our 
Holy  Founder,  who  on  the  next  morning, 
having  entered   after   Mass,    gave  his 


correction  to  our  two  Sisters  in  this 
manner.  'Our  Sisters  remind  me  of  those 
girls  in  the  world,  who  when  their  mother 
says  to  them  do  this,  or  do  that — answer 
her:  Oh,  mother  I  will  do  it  soon,  I 
beg  you  to  excuse  me;  and  thus,  pro- 
vided we  say:  Oh  my  Sister,  oh  my 
dear  Sister,  we  think  we  are  very 
obedient.'  The  two  Sisters  recognized 
themselves  immediately,  but  they  feigned 
ignorance,  until  our  Holy  Founder  rose 
to  go,  followed  by  M.  Michel;  then  they 
stepped  behind  the  latter  and  pulled  him 
by  the  cloak,  as  they  whispered:  4  You 
told  him  that, you  told  him.'  Our  Holy 
Founder  heard  this,  but  he  did  not  turn 
around  to  look,  he  only  smiled  sweetly 
and  passed  out  of  the  house."  Thus 
was  the  sacred  spiritual  infancy  repro- 
duced in  the  Little  Gallery  House,  and 
in  reading  this  history  we  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words.  Unless 
you  become  as  liitle  children,  you  shall  not 
e?ifer  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

( )n  another  page  of  this  naive  history  we 
read  that  one  day  Sister  Fichet  and  Sister 
Pavre  went  out  to  dress  the  wounds  of 
the  poor,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  first 
days  of  the  Visitation.  The  servants  of 
the  holy  Bishop  remarked  to  him  that  the 
Sisters  were  passing  his  house;  he  ordered 
them  to  be  called  in,  and  said  to  them: 
"My  daughters,  you  are  going  to  dress 
the  wounds  of  the  poor;  here  is  one  who 
has  a  sore  on  his  leg.  Will  you  not  show 
him  the  like  charity?"  Delighted  with 
the  honor  shown  them,  and  anxious  to 
relieve  their  much  loved  father,  their 
hands  trembled  so  much  that  they  ap- 
plied the  remedies  rather  roughly.  The 
Saint  remained  silent  until  they  had 
finished,  then  he  said  to  them:  "My 
daughters,  when  you  dress  the  wounds 
of  the  poor,  be  careful  not  to  press  upon 
the  inflamed  flesh;  steady  your  hands  that 
you  may  not  tremble,  but  above  all,  re- 
member that  you  must  perform  such  acts 
of  charity,  sweetly  and  tranquilly."  It 
is  evident  that  the  holy  prelate  had  called 
the  Sisters  in,  only  to  test  their  skill  and 
give  them  a  little  lesson.    When  they  re- 
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turned  home  and  related  what  had 
happened,  Mother  de  Brechard  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  visit  her  holy 
Father,  for  she  was  skilful  and  experi- 
enced in  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  she 
asked  permission  to  stop  at  his  house  in 
passing,  to  inquire  for  his  health.  The 
Bishop  answered:  "No,  my  daughter, 
though  our  mother  herself  should  come 
and  bring  you  with  her,  I  would  not  re- 
ceive your  visit,  whatever  consolation  it 
might  give  me,  and  whatever  relief  your 
remedies  might  afford;  for  although  the 
innocence  of  the  hearts  of  the  father  and 
daughter  do  not  need  so  much  reserve 
and  so  many  barriers  to  guard  them,  the 
father  must  remain  unvisited  by  his 
daughters,  or  even  by  his  very  dear 
mother.  Therefore,  unless  a  greater  evil 
should  seem  to  demand  a  different  course, 
my  very  dear  daughter  and  my  beloved 
mother  will  pass  modestly  by  the  lodging 
of  this  poor  father  and  son,  without 
entering  and  without  seeing  them,  but  will 
go  on  to  visit  the  poor  people  who  are 
neither  fathers  nor  sons,  but  whom  they 
will  regard  as  members  and  brothers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Remain  then  in  peace  my 
very  dear  daughter,  until  I  can  go  to  the 
Monastery  parlor:  for  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  eyes  of  my  beloved  mother  and  the 
remedies  of  my  dear  daughter  would  be 
salutary.  But  since  you  cannot  dress  my 
wounds,  relieve  a  little  the  heart  of  your 
poor,  miserable  father — pray  for  him, 
who  wishes  you  a  thousand  blessings. 
One  day  we  shall  all  see 
each  other  in  that  beautiful 
eternity  which  will  have  no 
bounds,  no  limits  but  its  im- 
mensity." 

Although  the  Sisters  of 
the  Visitation  at  that  time 
visited  the  sick,  that  was  not 
the  chief  end  of  their  In- 
stitute, as  their  Constitu- 
tions plainly  show.  Their 
principal  end  was  union  with 
God  by  the  interior  life. 
They  gave  to  the  abandoned 
poor,    who    needed  their 


charity,  at  the  most  only  two  hours  a  day, 
and  every  month  two  other  members  of 
the  community  replaced  those  who  had 
preceded  them  in  this  charitable  work. 
Therefore  each  Sister  had  her  turn 
scarcely  once  a  year. 

The  little  Gallery  House  was  so  poor 
that  on  the  day,  June  6,  161 1,  when  the 
first  three  Mothers  pronounced  their 
holy  vows,  the  little  chapel  was  draped 
only  with  white  sheets,  upon  which  were 
pinned  bunches  of  wild  field  flowers,  and 
their  fragrance  breathed  forth  to  these 
new  spouses  of  Christ  the  words  which 
were  first  addressed  to  the  Spouse  in  the 
Canticle  of  Canticles  :  /  am  the  flower 
of  the  field  and  the  lily  of  the  valley. 

On  June  10,  161 1,  the  first  Friday 
after  the  Octave  of  Corpus  Christi,  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  wrote  the  following  note 
to  St.  de  Chantal  :  4 'Good  morning, 
my  very  dear  Mother.  Last  night  God 
gave  me  the  thought  that  our  House 
of  the  Visitation  is,  through  His  grace, 
great  and  noble  enough  to  have  its 
escutcheons,  its  coat-of-arms,  its  device 
and  its  motto.  I  think  then,  my  dear 
Mother,  if  you  approve,  that  we  will  take 
tor  our  arms  a  heart  pierced  with  two 
arrows,  encircled  by  a  crown  of  thorns, 
the  poor  heart  surmounted  by  a  cross 
graven  with  the  sacred  names  of  Jesus 
and  Mary.  My  child,  the  first  time  I 
see  you  I  shall  tell  you  a  thousand  little 
thoughts  that  have  come  to  me  on  this 
subject  ;  for  in  truth  our  little  Congrega- 
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tion  is  a  work  of  the  Hearts  of  Jesus  and 
Mary.  The  Saviour  dying  has  brought 
us  forth  by  the  opening  of  His  Sacred 
Heart." 

Mgr.  Bougaud,  whose  ardent  love  for 
the  Visitation  shines  forth,  not  only  in 
the  Life  of  St.  de  Chantal,  but  also  in 
that  of  the  Blessed  Apostle  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  asks  this  question  :  41  What  were 
those  4  thousand  little  thoughts'  that  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  had  had  during  the 
night,  and  that  he  wished  to  confide  to 
Mother  de  Chantal?  When  on  June 
10,  161 1,  almost  a  century  before  our 
Lord's  apparition  to  Blessed  Margaret 
Mary  Alacoque,  St.  Francis  de  Sales  gave 
for  arms  to  his  rising  Institute,  a  heart 
crowned  with  thorns  and  surmounted  by 
a  cross,  was  he  not  yielding  to  a  sublime 
presentiment?  Had  God  during  that 
blessed  night,  of  which  we  possess  so 
little  information,  favored  him  with  the 
revelation  of  the  great  event,  which,  a 
century  later,  was  to  cast  so  sweet  a  light 
upon  the  Order  of  the  Visitation  ?  Or 
when  He  decreed  to  give  to  a  world  full 
of  hatred,  and  soon  to  be  full  of  ruins, 
the  sweet  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
as  a  consolation  and  a  hope,  did  He 
choose  the  Visitation  for  its  propagation 
only  to  recompense  it,  for  having  at  its 
birth,  taken  for  its  arms  that  Heart, 
•  rovvned  with    thorns,  thus  giving  the 


signal,  as  it 
were,  for  this 
beautiful  de- 
votion?" And 
may  we  rever- 
ently ask  :  Did 
that  great  pre- 
late who  called 
his  daughters, 
Daughters  01 
the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus, 
and  who  has 
promised  them 
if  they  are  very 
hum  b  le  and 
faithful  to  God, 
tohave  the 
Heart  of  Jesus,  their  crucified  spouse, 
as  their  place  of  retreat  and  repose  in  this 
world,  and  His  celestial  palace  for  their 
abode  in  eternal  life,  did  he  see  through 
the  dim  veil  of  the  future,  the  rise  and 
spread  of  that  devotion  in  the  New 
World?  Did  he  see  in  the  shade  ot 
the  trackless  forests,  prophetic  spires 
pointing  heavenward,  which  gleamed 
over  altars  dedicated  to  that  Sacred 
Heart?  And  Religious  Congregations, 
Confraternities  and  Sodalities  binding 
together  thousands  of  souls,  having  for 
their  end  the  one  desire  of  making  known 
that  Heart  which  has  loved  mankind  so 
much  ? 

We  know  from  "The  Interior  Spirit 
of  the  Religious  of  the  Visitation  "  that 
the  Saint  established  his  Order  in  the 
Church  to  honor  in  a  particular  manner 
this  Adorable  Heart  by  the  practice  of 
humility  and  meekness,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  the  rules  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Visitation;  and,  as  the  different 
Orders  which  are  in  the  Church  are  des- 
tined to  honor  some  particular  virtue  of 
the  Son  of  God,  so  that  of  the  Visitation 
is  established  to  render  a  continual  hom- 
age to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  in  His 
hidden  and  annihilated  life. 

Mother  Fichet  again  unveils  to  us  the 
hidden  life  in  the  little  Gallery  House, 
which  witnessed  the  miraculous  cure  of 
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St.  de  Chantal  by  the  application  of  a 
relic  of  St.  Blaise  in  the  hands  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales.  The  candid  historian 
relates  that  4  *  Sister  Fichet,  who  stood 
near  the  bed,  remarked  in  an  undertone: 
4  Indeed  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  all 
the  way  to  Armenia  after  a  saint  of  the 
iourth  century,  for  His  Lordship  could 
have  cured  our  Mother  without  applying 
the  relics.'  "  The  holy  Bishop  heard 
these  words.  His  face  flushed  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  reproved  the 
Sister  severely,  commanded  her  to  ask 
pardon    of   the   holy   martyr,  and  in 


raised  her  from  the  ground  and  said: 
"  My  daughter,  we  possess  our  souls  by 
patience.  You  must  not  be  so  eager. 
If  you  had  looked  for  your  key  with 
more  tranquillity,  you  would  perhaps 
have  found  it  sooner.  Be  not  troubled; 
all  things  work  together  for  good  unto 
those  who  love* God." 

The  only  picture  which  adorned  the 
Gallery  House  was  a  small  paper  print, 
representing  the  Visitation,  which  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  Monastery  of  the 
Visitation  in  Annecy.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  of  La  Gal  trie  is  seen  the  cord  of 
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penance  to  fast  on  the  eve  ot  his  teast 
for  three  successive  years. 

On  one  occasion  the  Saint  came  to  say 
Mass  at  La  Galerie,  and,  as  the  key  of 
the  sacristy  had  been  lost,  His  Lordship 
retired  to  the  upper  gallery  and  knelt 
down  to  make  his  preparation  for  Mass. 
The  Sisters,  anxious  to  know  if  he  was 
disturbed  or  vexed,  peeped  through  the 
crack  of  the  door,  and  were  greatly 
edified  by  his  recollection.  When  the 
key  was  found  the  sacristan  knelt  at  his 
feet,  to  ask   his   pardon.    He  gently 


the  great  bell  which  Mother  de  Brechard 
had  fastened  to  the  foot  of  her  bed,  that 
she  might  ring  the  morning  Angelus 
more  promptly ;  and  Mother  Fichet  tells 
us  that  she  herself  suffered  so  much  from 
want  of  sleep  that  she  would  willingly 
have  gone  to  bed  fasting,  and  endured 
all  other  mortifications,  if  she  had  only 
been  allowed  the  comfort  of  a  morning 
nap;  but  looking  upon  this  as  a  tempta- 
tion, she  determined  to  throw  herself  on 
her  face  on  the  floor  at  the  first  sound  of 
the  tracklette  for  rising,  and  with  this 
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courageous  effort  the  temptation  van- 
ished. 

The  Holy  Founder  gave  many  spiritual 
conferences  to  his  first  daughters  in  the 
Gallery  House.  He  was  then  writing 
his  Treatise  on  the  Love  of  God,  and  the 
Sisters  used  to  ask  him,  with  childlike 
simplicity,  what  he  had  written  since  his 
last  visit.  He  told  them  the  chapter  and 
then  enlarged  upon  the  subject,  but  he 
would  not  allow  them  to  take  notes,  say- 
ing that  all  would  be  found  in  his  book. 
Mgr.  Kougaud  says  :  "  Composed  for 
the  daughters  of  St.  de  Chantal  at  their 
earnest  request,  the  Treatise  on  the  Love 
of  God  is  consequently  a  part  of  their 
history.  It  belongs  to  them  also  by  an- 
other title  They  were  for  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  not  only  an  incentive  in  his 
task, — they  served  him  also  as  models. 
In  describing  the  birth,  progress,  and 
all  the  beautiful  operations  of  divine 
love  in  souls,  the  holy  Bishop  por- 
trayed his  daughters.  He  depicted  their 
interior,  which  he  knew  so  well  and  which 
God  filled  with  the  rarest  graces.  It 
was  Mother  Anne  Marie  Rosset  who 
furnished  him  with  the  principal  features 
of  the  VI.,  VII.  and  VIII.  books  of 
Theotime.  He  thought  of  Mother  de 
Chatel  when  he  so  charmingly  described 
the  caresses  of  divine  love  in  innocent 
souls.  Mother  de  la  Roche  showed  him 
its  ecstasies  ;  Mother  de  Beaumont  its 


calm  joy  ;  Mother  de  Br£chard  its  con- 
suming ardor ;  and  Mother  Favre  its 
trials  and  terrible  dereliction.  As  to 
Mother  de  Chantal,  the  model  of  all  the 
others,  we  may  say  that,  from  the  first  to 
the  last  line  of  this  great  work,  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  never  for  an  instant  lost  sight  of 
her.  He  said  to  her  in  confidence  :  'The 
book  on  the  Love  of  God,  my  dear  child, 
was  written  especially  for  you  ; '  and 
again,  1  It  is  for  you  and  such  as  you  that 
I  have  written  the  Treatise  on  the  Love 
of  God.'  The  Bishop  could  not  deny 
himself  the  consolation  of  acknowledging, 
even  in  public,  at  whose  request  he  had 
undertaken  this  task,  and  by  what  models 
he  had  perfected  it.  In  his  preface,  a 
most  lovely  and  ingenuous  production,  as 
was  everything  that  came  from  his  pen, 
after  having  mentioned  the  great  writers 
of  the  past  whom  he  had  consulted  .  .  . 
after  having  indicated  those  abundant 
well-springs  from  which  he  had  freely  and 
copiously  drawn,  he  referred  to  another 
source,  hidden  from  the  world — namely 
the  interior  of  his  Visitandine  Daughters. 
He  tells  his  dear  reader  that  there  is  in 
the  little  town  of  Annecy,  a  congregation 
of  maidens  and  widows,  whose  piety  and 
innocence  filled  him  with  consolation  ; 
that  he  often  visited  them  to  talk  of  God, 
which  obliged  him  to  treat  of  the  most 
delicate  points  of  piety." 

(  To  be  continual.  ) 


THE  LEGENDARY  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

By  J.  P.  Ritter. 

A   LL  the  great  legends   which  have  of  the  unlettered  lower  classes,  apart  from 

inspired  the  literature  and  art  of  the  religious  instructions  and  ministrations 

Kurope  since  the  early  Middle  of   Holy    Mother    Church.     For  the 

Ages  until  the  present  time,  are  founded  romances  of  chivalry,  invented  at  a  later 

upon  the  eternal  truths  of  religion.    For  period,  were  intended  for  the  amusement 

three  centuries  at  least — that  is  from  the  of  the  nobility  alone, 

seventh  to  the  tenth  century — they  con-  Of  the  incalculable  influence  of  this 

stituted  the  sole  literature  of  the  masses,  legendary   literature   in    elevating  the 

the  only  mental  and  moral  nourishment  benighted  minds  ot  the  serfs  and  vassals 
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of  the  period  to  the  contemplation  of 
divine  things,  Guizot  has  given  us  an 
eloquent  description  in  his  * 4  History  of 
Civilization." 

"As  after  the  siege  of  Troy,"  he 
writes,  "there  were  found,  in  every  city 
of  Greece,  men  who  collected  the  tradi- 
tions and  adventures  of  heroes,  and  sung 
them  for  the  recreation  of  the  people,  till 
these  recitals  became  a  national  passion, 
a  national  poetry;  so,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  the  traditions  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Heroic  Ages  of  Chris- 
tianity had  the  same  interest  for  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  There  were  men  who 
made  it  their  business  to  collect  them,  to 
inscribe  them;  to  read  or  recite  them 
aloud,  for  the  edification  and  delight  of 
the  people.  And  this  was  the  only  litera- 
ture, properly  so  called,  of  that  time." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  during  the 
so-called  Dark  Ages — which  were  far  from 
being  as  savage  and  gloomy  as  the  ma- 
jority of  historians  have  represented 
them — there  arose  a  grand  literature, 
instinct  with  the  glorious  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the 
ignorant  and  oppressed  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  their  nature;  a  literature  of 
faith,  hope  and  charity;  that  presented 
the  ugliness  of  vice  and  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  and  that  inspired  to  resignation 
and  endurance  by  revealing  bright 
glimpses  of  a  better  world  of  eternal 
blessedness  and  peace  beyond  the  grave. 

It  is  true,  that  in  many  of  these  heroic 
legends,  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  pagan 
mythologies  appear  to  have  conferred 
their  prerogatives  upon  certain  of  the 
saints  venerated  by  Christians,  and  that 
this  has  led  Protestant  critics  to  regard 
such  saints  as  mythical.  These  skeptics, 
however,  appear  to  disregard  a  primary 
principle  in  historical  research — that,  be- 
cause certain  wild  fables  have  become 
associated  with  the  names  of  great  per- 
sonages in  the  remote  past,  it  is  illogical 
to  assume  that  such  personages  have 
never  existed.  Is  it  not  far  more  reason- 
able to  believe  that  the  similitude  found 
in  the  attributes  of  the  saints  in  question, 


and  the  heathen  deities  whose  places  they 
have  taken  as  patrons  to  be  appealed  to 
in  particular  conditions  and  emergencies, 
necessarily  resulted  from  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  among  pagan  races? 

In  converting  entire  pagan  communi- 
ties to  the  Christian  faith — as  so  fre- 
quently happened  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church — it  was  necessary  to  overlook  for 
a  time  certain  of  the  ancient  superstitions 
and  prejudices  that  had  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  through  many 
ages.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the 
early  missionaries  effected  a  compromise 
with  the  idolaters;  but  that  they  per- 
mitted them  to  retain  their  traditions 
and  habits  in  all  cases  where  sin  was  not 
involved.  In  breaking  down  the  idols  of 
their  deities,  they  substituted  the  holy 
images  of  the  patron  saints  of  Christian- 
ity. In  depriving  them  of  their  pro- 
tecting gods,  they  gave  them  in  return 
the  powerful  intercessors  of  the  Church. 
The  result  was  tremendous;  for  the 
heathen,  seeing  their  tutelary  deities  re- 
placed by  such  sublime  personages, 
realized  that  they  were  immeasurable 
gainers  by  the  change,  and  became  will- 
ing and  easy  converts. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
wholly  eradicate  from  their  benighted 
minds  the  superstitions  inherited  from 
their  ancestors.  The  patron  saints,  who 
had  succeeded  to  their  tutelary  deities, 
naturally  became  the  heroes  of  many  of 
the  wild  tales  related  of  the  former. 
Legends  were  associated  with  them  which 
antiquarians  have  since  traced  back  t6 
their  pagan  sources,  and  the  Catholic 
Church  has  been  held  responsible  for  the 
result.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the 
Church  has  rigorously  endeavored  to  re- 
press and  denounce  all  those  apocryphal 
traditions  and  legends  of  sacred  events 
which  had  become  the  delight  of  her  un- 
lettered children. 

But,  because  the  Church  refused  her 
countenance  to  such  extravagant  tales,  it 
was  not  on  account  of  their  vicious  ten- 
dency. It  was  rather  because  they  were 
absurdly  regarded  as  historical  events. 
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Far  from  being  degrading,  even  the  wild- 
est of  these  legends  typifies  some  beautiful 
Christian  virtue.  Sometimes  the  story 
treats  of  endurance,  courage  and  heroism, 
sometimes  of  the  loveliness  of  virtue,  faith 
and  charity;  again  the  noble  deeds  ot  a 
valiant  Christian  hero  are  narrated  in  the 
form  of  a  sublime  allegory.  Indeed, 
during  that  dark  period,  which  we  have 
been  taught  10  believe  the  most  sterile  in 
literary  production,  the  genius  of  man  was 
busy  in  inventing  innumerable  wondrous 
legends — some  having  an  authentic  his- 
torical basis,  others  wholly  imaginary — 
that  have  inspired  the  greatest  modern 
poets  and  romancers  in  their  noblest 
creations.  Nor  has  literature  alone 
drawn  from  this  inexhaustible  source.  The 
loveliest  examples  of  art  also  have  been 
evoked  by  the  same  inspiration. 

As  the  legendary  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  covers  an  immense  field,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  more 
than  a  few  illustrations  of  the  grand  old 
Christian  narratives  that  delighted  the 
people  of  Europe  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  order  to  present  them  in  their 
proper  light,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sep- 
arate them  into  three  classes.  In  the 
first  class  I  will  place  those  venerated 
traditions  which  many  of  the  faithful  ac- 
cept without  hesitation,  and  some  of 
which  are  regarded  as  historical  by  Holy 
Church  ;  in  the  second,  those  pious 
traditions  which  the  Church  tolerates 
without  endorsing;  and  in  the  third, 
those  grand  imaginative  romances  to 
which  the  title  legend,  as  now  under- 
stood, more  properly  applies. 

In  the  gospel  it  is  nowhere  written 
that  our  Divine  Lord  appeared  to  His 
Immaculate  Mother  immediately  after 
the  resurrection,  before  revealing  himself 
to  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  garden  ;  but 
there  is  a  very  ancient  tradition  to  that 
effect.  Indeed  it  is  highly  agreeable  for 
Catholics  to  believe  that  Christ  did  not 
leave  the  bereaved  and  sorrowing  heart 
of  His  Mother  without  the  consolation 
which  he  had  accorded  to  the  Magda- 
lene.   The  tradition  is  thus  related  by 


Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  Sacred  and  Leg- 
endary Art: 

"  After  the  awful  tragedy  on  Mount 
Calvary,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  Beloved  Disciple,  returned 
weeping  to  her  home.  There  she  retired 
to  her  chamber  to  be  alone  with  her 
grief;  but  hers  was  not  a  hopeless  sor- 
row; she  had  the  most  perfect  iaith;  and, 
with  the  Book  of  Prophecies  lying  open 
before  her,  she  knelt  and  prayed  ear- 
nestly, saying,  '  Thou  didst  promise,  O 
my  most  dear  Son,  that  Thou  wouldst 
rise  again  on  the  third  day.  Before  yes- 
terday was  the  day  of  darkness  and  bit- 
terness, and  behold  this  is  the  third  day! 
Return  then  to  me,  Thy  Mother;  O  my 
Son,  tarry  not,  but  come! ' 

14  And  lo!  while  she  prayed,  a  bright 
company  of  angels  appeared  before  her, 
with  palms  in  their  hands  which  they 
waved  triumphantly.  They  surrounded 
her  kneeling,  and  sang  in  joyous  chorus 
the  glorious  Easter  hymn,  '  Regina, 
Ovli  lactate ',  Alleluia!'  And.  as  they 
sang,  Christ  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  them,  bearing  in  His  left  hand 
the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  robed  in 
radiant  white,  like  one  just  returned 
Irom  a  great  victory  over  the  powers  of 
sin  and  death.  And  with  Him  were  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets  whose  imprisoned 
spirits  he  had  released  from  Hades. 
This  august  company  fell  on  their  knees 
before  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  blessed  and 
thanked  her  because  she  had  been  the 
means  of  their  deliverance. 

"Yet  for  all  this,  she  was  not  com- 
forted until  she  had  heard  the  voice  of 
her  beloved  Son.  Then  He,  raising  His 
hand  in  benediction,  spoke  and  said,  1  I 
salute  thee,  O  my  Mother  ! '  and  she, 
weeping  for  very  joy,  replied,  *  It  is  Thou 
indeed,  my  most  dear  Son  !  "  and  she 
fell  upon  His  neck,  and  He  embraced  her 
tenderly,  and  showed  her  the  wounds  He 
had  received  for  sinful  man. 

"  Then  He  told  her  to  weep  no  more, 
but  rather  rejoice;  for  the  pangs  of  death 
had  passed  away  and  the  gates  of  hell 
had  not  prevailed  against  Him.  Then 
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the  Blessed  Virgin  fell  humbly  upon  her 
knees  before  Him,  and  thanked  Him 
meekly  for  bringing  redemption  to  man- 
kind, and  making  her  the  humble  instru- 
ment of  His  great  mercy  ;  and  they  sat 
together  conversing  on  things  divine,  un- 
til He  left  her  to  show  Himself  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  who  next  to  His  Mother, 
had  most  need  of  consolation. ' ' 

The  Centurion,  who  pierced  the  side 
of  the  dead  Christ  with  his  spear,  as  He 
hung  upon  the  cross,  is  the  hero  of  a 
charming  historical  narrative.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  soldier,  on  witness- 
ing the  signs  and  omens  that  accompan- 
ied the  Saviour's  death,  exclaimed  in  fear 
and  trembling,  "Truly  this  man  was  the 
Son  of  God  !  "  Thus  he  became  the 
first  of  the  Gentiles  whose  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
According  to  a  well-authenticated  tra- 
dition, his  name  is  given  as  Longinus, 
and  he  appears  in  the  Roman  Calendar 
as  St.  Longinus.  It  is  related  by  Alban 
Butler  that,  as  he  uttered  these  words  he 
placed  his  hands  stained  with  the  blood 
of  our  Lord,  before  his  eyes,  and  im- 
mediately a  great  imperfection  in  his 
sight,  which  had  afflicted  him  for  years, 
was  healed.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  explain  that  spiritual  blindness  is  the 
imperfection  alluded  to  in  the  tradition, 
considered  in  its  allegorical  significance. 

On  the  restoration  of  his  sight,  Long- 
inus turned  from  Mount  Calvary  in  deep 
repentance  for  his  sins,  and  sought  the 
apostles,  by  whom  he  was  baptized  and 
received  into  the  Church.  Afterwards 
he  withdrew  into  Cresarea,  where  for 
twenty- eight  years  he  labored  as  a  mis- 
sionary, converting  many  to  the  Christian 
faith.  At  last  he  was  seized  by  order  of 
the  Governor  of  the  province,  and  com- 
manded to  sacrifice  to  the  Roman  gods. 
But  he  refused,  and  moreover,  assured 
the  Governor,  who  was  blind,  that  he 
could  hope  for  the  restoration  of  his  sight 
only  after  putting  him  to  death.  At  this 
this  official  directed  that  he  should  be 
beheaded,  and  immediately  on  the  exe- 
cution of  his  order,  his  sight  was  restored, 
and  he  also  became  a  Christian. 


On  the  famous  Appian  Way  not  far 
from  the  Eternal  City,  stands  a  venerable 
little  church,  erected  on  the  spot  sancti- 
fied by  our  Saviour's  meeting  with  St. 
Peter,  while  the  Apostle  was  fleeing  from 
Rome  in  order  to  escape  the  wrath  of 
the  Emperor  Nero.  It  is  called  the 
Church  of  '  *  Domine  quo  vadis  ?  ' '  And 
the  tradition  connected  with  it  is  as  au- 
thentic as  any  of  the  others  relating  to 
the  latteryears  of  the  great  Apostle's  life. 
As  the  sublime  incident  has  been  un- 
worthily described  in  a  gross,  but  popu- 
lar romance  of  the  day — the  historical 
novel  "Quo  Vadis,"  by  Sienkiewicz — I 
will  repeat  it  here  as  it  is  related  by  Alban 
Butler  and  earlier  biographers  of  the 
Saint. 

After  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  ty- 
rant Nero,  he  sought  to  avert  popular  in- 
dignation from  himself  by  throwing  upon 
the  Christians  the  accusation  of  having 
fired  the  city.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
first  general  persecution,  in  which  many 
perished  by  terrible  and  hitherto  unheard- 
of  deaths.  In  this  emergency,  the  Chris- 
tian converts  gathered  round  St.  Peter, 
and  implored  him  with  many  tears  not  to 
expose  his  life,  which  was  dear  and  ne- 
cessary to  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 
Persuaded  at  last  by  their  arguments,  St. 
Peter  consented  to  depart  from  Rome  ; 
but  as  he  fled  along  the  Appian  Way, 
about  two  miles  from  the  gates,  he  was 
met  by  our  Saviour  travelling  toward  the 
city.  Struck  with  amazement  St.  Peter 
exclaimed, 

* '  Domine,  quo  vadis  /  "  —  *  *  Lord, 
whither  goest  Thou  ?  " 

His  Divine  Master,  looking  upon  him 
with  a  mild  sadness,  replied  gently, 

44  I  go  to  Rome  to  be  crucified  a  sec- 
ond time,"  and  with  these  words  He 
vanished. 

St.  Peter,  taking  this  for  a  sign  that  he 
was  to  submit  himself  to  the  martyrdom 
prepared  for  him,  immediately  turned 
back  and  re-entered  the  city.  There  he 
continued  in  his  appointed  work,  preach- 
ing, baptizing,  and  exhorting  his  little 
flock  to  persevere  in  their  faith,  until  he 
was  finally  se^^jlQ^Ogfe  and 
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thrown  into  the  Mamertime  dungeons 
under  the  Capitol.  The  story  of  the  im- 
prisonment and  martyrdom  of  the  two 
Apostles  is  so  well  known  that  it  need  not 
be  repeated  here. 

The  fact  that  this  beautiful  tradition 
has  been  handed  down,  without  variation 
or  addition,  from  the  earliest  times  is  a 
convincing  proof  of  its  authenticity.  A 
grander  subject  for  the  pen  of  the  poet, 
or  the  brush  of  the  artist,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find;  and  yet  it  appears  to 
have  been  seldom  treated  in  art,  and  to 
a  great  extent  overlooked  in  literature 
(excepting  in  lives  of  the  great  Apostle  J 
until  Henry  Sienkiewicz  wrote  his  novel. 
But  the  tradition  of  St.  Peter's  meeting 
with  his  Divine  Master  is  not  the  only 
instance  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  a 
sublime  subject  has  been  strangely  over- 
looked. An  incident  in  the  traditionary 
life  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  may  be 
cited  as  an  example. 

In  the  Lcgctuia  A  urea  of  Jacques  de 
Voragine,  it  is  related  that,  when  the 
apostles  had  dispersed,  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all 
nations,  St.  Thomas  travelled  towards  the 
east. 

"When  St.  Thomas  was  at  Caesarea," 
he  writes,  "our  Lord  appeared  to  him 
and  said,  •  'The  King  of  the  Indies, 
Gondoforus,  hath  sent  his  provost 
Abanes  to  seek  for  workmen  well  versed 
in  the  science  of  architecture,  who  shall 
build  for  him  a  palace  finer  than  that  of 
the  Emperor  of  Rome.  Behold  now,  I 
send  thee  to  him.'  And  Thomas  went 
and  Gondoforus  commanded  him  to 
build  for  him  a  magnificent  palace,  and 
gave  him  much  gold  and  silver  tor  the 
purpose. 

<4The  king  went  into  a  distant  country, 
and  was  absent  for  two  years;  and  St. 
Thomas  meanwhile,  instead  of  building  a 
palace,  distributed  all  the  treasures  en- 
trusted to  him  among  the  poor  and  sick; 
and  when  the  king  returned,  he  was  full 
of  wrath,  and  commanded  that  St. 
Thomas  should  be  seized  and  cast  into 
prison,  and  he  meditated  for  him  a  horri- 


ble death.  Meantime  the  brother  of  the 
king  died,  and  the  king  resolved  to  erect 
for  him  a  most  magnificent  tomb:  but  the 
dead  man,  after  he  had  been  dead  four 
days,  suddenly  arose,  sat  upright,  and 
said  to  the  king: 

"'The  man  whom  thou  wouldst  tor- 
ture is  a  servant  of  God.  Behold  I  have 
been  in  Paradise,  and  the  angels  showed 
me  a  wondrous  palace  of  gold  and  silver 
and  precious  stones.  And  they  said, 
'This  is  the  palace  that  Thomas  the 
architect  has  built  for  thy  brother,  King 
Gondoforus. ' 

"And  when  the  king  heard  these 
words,  he  ran  to  the  prison,  and  deliv- 
ered the  Apostle;  and  Thomas  said  to 
him: 

1 '  '  Knowest  thou  not  that  those  who 
would  possess  heavenly  things  have  little 
care  for  the  things  on  this  earth  ?  There 
are  in  heaven  rich  palaces  without  num- 
ber, which  were  prepared  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  for  those  who  pur- 
chased the  possession  through  faith  and 
charity.  Thy  riches,  O  King,  may  pre- 
pare the  way  for  thee  to  such  a  palace, 
but  they  cannot  follow  thee  thither.*  " 

There  is  in  this  tradition  an  allegory 
beautiful  in  its  significance  It  recalls  to 
mind  the  words  of  our  Saviour  as  re- 
corded in  the  gospel,  "In  my  Father's 
house  there  are  many  mansions,"  etc., 
and  again,  "Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  earth,  where  moths  and 
rust  do  corrupt  and  thieves  break 
through  and  steal;  but  rather  lay  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  in  heaven  where 
neither  moths  nor  rust  do  corrupt  and 
thieves  do  not  break  through  and  steal.' ' 
I  will  not  comment  upon  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  narrative  further  than  to  say 
that  it  greatly  resembles  many  of  those 
religious  legends,  invented  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  people,  and  which  were 
never  intended  to  be  regarded  as  facts. 

St  Gregory  the  Great  was  one  of  those 
extraordinary  men  whose  influence  is  not 
only  felt  in  their  own  time,  but  through 
long  succeeding  ages.  He  lived  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  reigned  over  the 
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Roman  Church  for  fourteen  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death.  The  principal  events 
of  his  life  constitute  an  important  chapter 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  But  apart  from 
the  facts  regarding  him,  which  historians 
universally  accept,  several  singularly  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  traditions  invest 
his  personality  with  peculiar  charm. 
These  traditions  have  afforded  a  number 
of  picturesque  themes  for  art,  it  is  true; 
but  they  have  been  neglected  by  the 
poets  and  romancers.  Yet  what  could 
be  more  suitable  for  the  subject  of  a 
dramatic  poem  than  the  tradition  en- 
titled, "  The  Supper  of  St.  Gregory  ?" 

It  is  related  that  when  Gregory  was 
only  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Andrew,  a  beggar  presented  himself  at 
the  gate  and  requested  alms.  Being  re- 
lieved, he  came  again  and  again,  until 
nothing  was  left  for  the  charitable  monk 
to  bestow  but  the  silver  porringer  in 
which  his  mother,  Sylvia,  had  sent  him 
a  potage.  He  commanded  that  this 
should  be  given  to  the  mendicant.  It 
was  his  custom,  when  he  became  Pope, 
to  entertain  every  evening  at  his  own 
table  twelve  poor  men,  in  remembrance 
of  our  Lord's  apostles.  One  night,  as 
he  sat  at  supper  with  his  guests,  he  saw, 
to  his  surprise,  not  twelve,  but  thirteen 
seated  at  his  table;  and  he  called  to  his 
steward  and  said  to  him: 

"  Did  I  not  command  thee  to  invite 
twelve?  and  behold  there  are  thir- 
teen !" 

And  the  steward  told  them  over  and 
replied: 

44  Holy  Father,  there  are  surely  only 
twelve!  " 

At  this  Gregory  held  his  peace;  and, 
after  the  meal,  he  called  forth  the  un- 
bidden guest  and  asked  him, 

'  'Who  art  thou?  " 

And  he  replied,  "  I  am  the  poor  man 
whom  thou  didst  formerly  relieve;  but 
my  name  is  the  Wonderful,  and  through 
me  thou  shalt  obtain  whatever  thou  shalt 
ask  of  God/ ' 

Then  St.  Gregory  knew  that  he  had 
entertained  an  angel,  or,  according  to 


another  version  of  the  incident,  our 
Lord  himself.  Another  tradition  con- 
cerning the  same  Pope  Gregory  is 
briefly  referred  to  in  Dante's  great  epic. 
It  is  thus  related  in  the  Legenda  Aurea: 

"  It  happened  on  a  time,  as  Trajan 
(the  Roman  Emperor)  was  hastening  to 
battle  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  that  a 
poor  widow  flung  herself  in  his  path  and 
cried  aloud  for  justice.  And  the  emperor 
staid  to  listen  to  her,  and  she  demanded 
vengeance  for  the  innocent  blood  of  her 
son,  killed  by  the  son  of  the  emperor. 
Trajan  promised  to  do  her  justice  when 
he  returned  from  the  expedition. 

"  *  But,  Sire,"  answered  the  widow, 
'should  you  be  killed  in  battle,  who  then 
will  do  me  justice  ?  ' 

"  '  My  successor,'  replied  Trajan. 
And  she  said: 

"  1  What  will  it  signify  to  you,  Great 
Emperor,  that  any  other  than  yourself 
should  do  me  justice  ?  Is  it  not  better 
that  you  should  do  this  good  action  your- 
self than  leave  another  to  do  it  ?  ' 

4 'And  Trajan  alighted;  and,  having 
examined  into  the  affair,  he  gave  up  his 
own  son  to  her  in  place  of  him  she  had 
lost,  and  bestowed  on  her  likewise  a  rich 
dowry.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  as 
Gregory  was  one  day  meditating  in  his 
daily  walk,  this  action  ot  the  Emperor 
Trajan  came  into  his  mind,  and  he  wept 
bitterly  to  think  that  a  man  so  just  should 
be  condemned  as  a  heathen  to  eternal 
punishment.  And,  entering  into  a 
church,  he  prayed  most  fervently  that 
the  soul  of  the  good  emperor  might  be 
released  from  torment.  And  a  voice 
said  to  him,  '  I  have  granted  thy  prayer, 
and  I  have  spared  the  soul  of  Trajan  for 
thy  sake;  but,  because  thou  hast  sup- 
plicated for  one  whom  the  justice  of  God 
had  already  condemned,  thou  shalt 
choose  one  of  two  things:  Either  thou 
shalt  endure  for  two  days  the  fires  ot 
Purgatory,  or  thou  shalt  be  sick  and  in- 
firm for  the  remainder  of  thy  life.' 
Gregory  chose  the  latter,  which  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  the  grievous  pains 
and  infirmities  to  which  this  great  and 
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good  man  was  subjected,  even  to  the  day 
of  his  death.' ' 

This  tradition  was  extremely  popular 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  different  ver- 
sions of  it  were  multiplied  throughout 
Europe,  despite  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tradicts a  fundamental  Catholic  truth. 
But,  apart  from  its  typification  of  divine 
and  human  justice,  it  seems  to  contain  a 
deeper,  hidden  significance.  For  does 
it  not  suggest  that  the  guiltless  who 
suffer  in  this  life  on  account  of  the  sins 
of  others,  may  be  participating  all  un- 
consciously in  the  glorious  scheme  of 
redemption  ?  As  the  Saviour  atoned  by 
His  sufferings  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind, 
and  as  St.  Gregory  also  suffered  that 
Trajan  might  be  saved,  so  the  humblest 
ol  the  faithful,  when  burdened  with  sor- 
row and  affliction,  may  console  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  they  are 
doing  penance  for  some  poor  sinner, — 
perhaps  an  idolized  son,  or  dearly-loved 
daughter,  who  has  strayed  from  the  nar- 
row way. 

Concerning  the  female  saints  of  the 
Church  this  may  be  said,  so  many  en- 
chanting myths  and  allegories  have  been 
interwoven  with  well-founded-traditions, 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  them.  Thus  the  Church  accepts 
the  narrative  of  the  finding  of  the  true 
cross  on  Mount  Calvary  by  St.  Helena, 
as  an  historical  event  ;  but  she  does  not 
so  regard  the  beautiful  *•  Legend  of  the 
Cross,"  as  related  by  the  Christian 
romancers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Again, 
she  enjoins  upon  all  her  children  a  deep 
reverence  and  devotion  to  the  great  St. 
Ursula,  the  patroness  of  virgins ;  but 
she  does  not  accept  all  the  mediaeval 
traditions  of  her  martyrdom,  and  that  of 
her  eleven  thousand  virgin  attendants  at 
Cologne,  as  literally  true.  But  of  this 
later  on. 

Of  thevirginsaints  of  Christendom  none 
has  been  more  highly  honored  in  modern 
literature,  music  and  art  than  St.  Cecilia. 
The  tradition  of  her  holy  life  and  heroic 
martyrdom  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
■  e  early  Church,  and  the  veneration 


paid  to  her  memory  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  third  century  in  which  she  is 
known  to  have  lived  and  suffered.  As 
the  patron  saint  of  music,  it  was  only 
natural  that  she  should  have  inspired  the 
poets  and  painters  of  the  Renaissance 
to  celebrate  her  in  their  productions  ; 
but  her  universal  popularity  did  not  end 
with  the  Middle  Ages.  Her  story  has  been 
told  over  and  over  again,  through  suc- 
ceeding centuries  until  the  present  time, 
and  not  a  year  rolls  by  without  seeing 
some  new  painting  dedicated  to  her  honor. 

Chaucer,  who  first  succeeded  in  adapt- 
ing the  English  language  to  the  require- 
ments of  poetry,  has  given  us  an  almost 
literal  version  of  her  tradition  in  the 
"  Second  Nonnes  Tale  "  of  his  ^Canter- 
bury Tales,"  and  Dryden's  muse  never 
soared  to  so  great  a  height,  as  when  he 
dedicated  to  her  his  splendid  ode  entitled 
4 1  Alexander's  Feast."  Handel  set  this 
masterpiece  to  music  which  has  delighted 
all  lovers  of  his  art  to  this  day,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  painted  a  famous 
picture  of  the  saint — taking  the  celebrated 
singer,  Mrs.  Billington,  as  his  model — 
which  called  forth  an  enthusiastic  compli- 
ment from  the  composer  Haydn. 

"What  have  you  done?"  said  he  to 
Sir  Joshua.  "You  have  made  her  listen- 
ing to  the  angels;  you  should  have  repre- 
sented the  angels  listening  to  her." 

The  poet  Tennyson — who  drew  his 
highest  inspiration  from  the  sacred  tradi- 
tions, and  romantic  legends  of  mediaeval 
times — has  given  us  a  charming  word- 
painting  of  the  virgin  saint  sleeping: — 

"There,  in  a  clear  wall'd  city  by  the 
sea. 

Near  gilded  organ-pipes — her  hair 
Bound   with     white    roses — slept  St. 

Cecily;— 
An  angel  looked  at  her!" 

Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  admirable 
historical  novel  "Fabiola,"  has  endued 
the  traditions,  concerning  the  saints  and 
martyrs  who  perished  during  the  persecu- 
tion of  Christians  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximus,  with 
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the  very  soul  of  reality.  The  heroic 
St.  Sebastian,  the  meek  and  lamb-like  St. 
Agnes,  the  youthful  St.  Pancrasand  other 
holy  martyrs  of  the  time,  are  grouped 
together  with  rare  skill,  into  a  fascinating 
romance  which  every  Catholic  should 
read.  The  learned  author  has  succeeded 
in  recalling  a  remote  age  with  wondrous 
accuracy  of  detail;  but  the  highest  praise 
that  can  be  accorded  to  his  tale  is  that  it 
portrays  in  a  vivid  manner,  the  true  spirit 
of  the  early  martyrs — the  same  spirit  that 
rilled  the  breast  of  the  heroic  St.  Felici- 
tas,  and  enabled  her  to  glory  in  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  her  seven  sons,  who  were  slain 
in  the  most  horrible  manner  before  her 
eyes,  and  afterward  to  bless  God  that  she 
had  brought  forth  children  worthy  to  be 
saints  in  Paradise.  Many  of  the  tradi- 
tions embodied  in  "Fabiola"  are  re- 
garded as  historical  by  Catholics  ;  so 
also  are  the  profoundly  pathetic| narratives 
with  which  I  will  conclude  this  article. 
The  first  relates  to  the  female  anchorite, 
St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  and,  in  its  present 
form,  is  attributed  to  St.  Jerome. 

About  the  year  of  our  Lord  365,  there 
dwelt  in  Alexandria  a  woman  whose  name 
was  Mary,  who  was  even  a  greater  sinner 
than  Mary  Magdalene  before  her  conver- 
sion. After  passing  seventeen  years  of 
her  life  in  worldly  vanity  and  wickedness, 
it  happened  that  one  day,  while  roving 
along  the  seashore,  she  beheld  a  ship 
ready  to  sail,  and  a  large  company  pre- 
paring to  embark.  Upon  her  asking 
whither  they  were  going,  they  replied 
that  tiey  were  about  to  sail  for  Jerusalem 
to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  the  True  Cross. 
Seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  accompany 
them,  she  went  on  board  the  vessel, 
which  soon  afterwards  set  sail  for  its 
destination. 

On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  she  joined 
the  crowds  of  worshippers  who  had  as- 
sembled to  enter  the  church;  but  all  her 
attempts  to  pass  the  threshold  were  in 
vain;  whenever  she  endeavored  to  enter 
the  porch,  a  supernatural  power  drove 
her  back  in  shame,  in  terror,  in  despair. 
Struck  by  the  remembrance  of  her  sins, 


and  filled  with  repentance,  she  numbled 
herself  and  prayed  for  help.  Then  the 
interdiction  was  removed,  and  she  en- 
tered the  house  of  God,  crawling  on  her 
knees.  Thenceforth  she  renounced  her 
wicked  life,  and,  buying  at  a  baker's 
three  small  loaves  wandered  forth  into 
solitude,  and  never  stopped  or  reposed  till 
she  had  penetrated  into  the  deserts  be- 
yond the  Jordan. 

There  she  built  herself  a  hermitage, 
and  began  a  life  of  the  severest  penance, 
living  on  roots  and  fruits,  and  drinking 
only  water.  Thus  she  dwelt  in  the  wil- 
derness in  prayer  and  meditation,  sup- 
ported only  by  her  three  small  loaves, 
which,  like  the  widow's  meal,  failed  her 
not,  until,  after  the  lapse  of  forty-seven 
years,  she  was  discovered  by  a  priest 
named  Zosimus.  Of  him  she  requested 
silence,  praying  that  he  would  return  at  the 
end  of  a  year  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
that  she  might  confess  and  communicate 
before  she  was  released  from  earth. 

Zosimus  obeyed  her,  and  returned  at 
the  appointed  time;  but,  not  being  able 
to  pass  the  Jordan,  the  penitent,  super- 
naturally  assisted,  crossed  over  the  water 
to  him.  Having  received  Communion 
with  tears,  she  desired  the  priest  to  leave 
her  once  more  to  her  solitude  for  the 
space  of  another  year.  Again  he  obeyed 
her,  and,  on  returning  to  her  hermitage 
for  the  second  time,  found  her  dead  with 
her  hands  crossed  meekly  on  her  bosom. 
At  this  Zosimus  wept  bitterly  and  looking 
around,  saw  written  in  the  sand  of  the 
desert  these  words; — "O  Father  Zosi- 
mus, bury  the  body  of  the  poor  sin- 
ner, Mary  of  Egypt.  Give  earth  to 
earth,  and  dust  to  dust,  for  Christ' s  sake !' ' 
He  endeavored  to  obey  this  last  com- 
mand, but  being  full  of  years,  his  strength 
failed  him.  Then  a  lion  came  out  of  the 
woods  and  aided  him,  digging  in  the  sand 
with  his  paws  till  the  grave  was  sufficient- 
ly large  to  receive  the  body  of  the  saint. 
When  it  had  been  committed  to  the 
earth,  the  lion  retired  gently, and  Zosimus 
returned  home,  praising  God  for  having 
shown  such  great  mercy  to  the  penitent. 
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The  second  historical  tradition  is  of  dove,  and  put  it  in  his  bosom,  where  it 

very   ancient   origin,  the   scene  being  returned   to  life  again   to   spread  its 

placed  in  the  deserts  of  Syria.    It  is  to  wings  and  fly  upward  toward  heaven, 

be   found  in  Alban  Butler's  "Lives  of  Then  the  old  man  knew  that  this  must 

the  Saints,"   from  which  I  have  con-  relate  to  his  niece  Mary  ;  so  he  took  up 

densed  it  as  follows  :  his  staff,  and  went  forth  through  the 

The  anchorite,  Abraham,  had  a  brother  world  seeking  her  everywhere.  At  length 
who  lived  in  the  world  and  possessed  he  found  her,  and  seeing  her  overpow- 
great  riches.  When  he  died,  leaving  an  ered  with  shame  and  despair,  exhorted 
only  daughter  named  Mary,  she  was  her  to  take  courage,  promising  to  take 
brought  to  her  uncle  Abraham,  to  be  her  sin  and  her  penance  on  himself.  At 
educated  as  he  should  think  fit.  The  this  she  wept  and  embraced  his  knees, 
holy  man  resolved  to  train  his  niece  in  crying,  "  O  my  father  !  if  thou  thinkest 
the  same  ascetic  practices  which  he  him-  there  is  hope  for  me,  I  will  follow  thee 
self  observed,  and  which  he  deemed  whithersoever  thou  goest,  and  kiss  thy 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  all  men.  footsteps  which  lead  me  out  of  this  gulf 
Mary,  therefore,  when  she  was  only  of  sin  and  death  !  "  So  he  prayed  with 
seven  years  old,  was  conducted  to  the  her,  and  reminded  her  that  God  does 
deserts  of  Syria.  Her  uncle  built  her  a  not  desire  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but 
cell,  close  to  his  own,  and,  through  a  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his  wick- 
window  which  opened  between  them,  edness  and  live.  These  charitable  words 
taught  her  to  say  her  prayers,  to  recite  filled  her  with  comfort.  The  next  morn- 
the  Psalter,  to  sing  hymns  and  to  dedi-  ing  Abraham  rose  up,  took  his  niece  by 
cate  her  life  to  holiness.  the  hand,  and  led  her  back  to  her  cell  in 

Thus  Mary  grew  up  in  the  desert  until  the  wilderness,  leaving  behind  them  her 

she  was  twenty  years  old,  happy  in  her  gay  attire  and  jewels, 

solitude,  and  ignorant  of  the  pomps  and  From  this  time  on  Mary  led  a  life  of 

vanities   of  the    world.     Then  Satan  penitence  and  great  humility,  ministering 

tempted  her   and  she  fell.    When  she  to  her  aged  uncle,  who  died  glorifying 

came  to   herself  her  heart  was  sorely  God.    After  his  death,  she  lived  on 

troubled.    She  beat  her  breast  and  wept  many  years  praising  God,  and  doing 

bitterly,  thinking  of  what  she  had  been  good  in  humbleness  and  singleness  of 

and  what  she  had  now  become.    She  heart.    Through  her  sanctity  she  found 

despaired  and  said  in  her  heart,  "For  great  favor  with  the  people  ;  so  that  from 

me  there  is  no  hope,  no  return."    So  all  the  country  round  they  brought  the 

she  fled,  not  daring  to  meet  the  face  sick,  and  those  who  were  possessed,  for 

of  her  uncle,  and   went   to  a  distant  her  to  heal  them — such  virtue  was  in  her 

place  where  she  lived  wickedly  for  two  prayers,  although  she  had  been  a  sinner, 

years.  At  length  she  died,  and  the  angels  car- 

Now  on  the    same  night    she  fled  ried  her  spirit  out  of  the  shadow  and  the 

from  her  cell,  Abraham  had  a  dream  ;  cloud  of  sin  into  the  glory  and  the  joy  of 

and  he  saw  in  his  dream  a  monstrous  heaven. 

dragon,  who  came  to  his  hermitage,  Although  these  two  affecting  little  nar- 
and,  finding  there  a  beautiful  white  ratives  are  exceedingly  simple  and  beauti- 
dove,  devoured  it  and  returned  to  his  ful,  and  moreover,  are  vouched  for  as 
den.  When  the  hermit  awoke  he  was  authentic  by  the  highest  authorities, 
greatly  perplexed,  not  knowing  what  the  they  seem  to  have  been  altogether  over- 
vision  might  portend.  But  again  he  looked  by  those  who  have  drawn  upon 
dreamed,  and  saw  the  same  dragon.  And  the  Christian  literature  of  the  Middle 
he  put  his  foot  on  its  head,  and  crushed  Ages  for  subjects  to  inspire  them  to  works 
it.  rmd  took  from  its  maw  the  beautiful  of  poesy  and  art. 


The  Apostleship  in  Daily  Life. 


General  Intention  for  July,  1899. 


Recommended  to  our  Prayers  by  His  Holiness,  Leo  XIII. 


AS  our  readers  are  well  aware,  it  was 
the  founder  of  our  Association, 
Father  Gautrelet,  of  happy  mem- 
ory, who  was  the  first  to  appropriate  the 
consecrated  term  44  Apostleship 99  to  the 
ordinary  works  of  piety  and  mercy  when 
performed  by  several  of  the  faithful 
united  together  with  the  common  motive 
of  God's  glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
Restricted,  at  first,  to  a  number  of  young 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  students,  who 
were  destined  one  day  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  Apostles  in  the  exercise  of 
the  holy  ministry,  the  term  was  gradu- 
ally applied  to  all  the  faithful  who  agreed 
to  unite  with  them  in  prayer  or  in  works 
of  zeal,  and  it  now  denotes  an  organiza- 
tion sanctioned  by  the  Holy  See,  open 
to  all  the  faithful,  and  justly  regarded  by 
all  who  know  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
helps  to  Catholic  devotion  in  our  times. 

The  term  4  4  Apostleship ' 9  has  been  ap- 
plied to  many  movements  and  associa- 
tions, with  more  or  less  propriety,  since 
Father  Gautrelet  first  used  it  to  desig- 
nate the  spirit  of  our  league  of  prayers. 
Indeed  it  is  used  so  frequently  nowadays 
as  to  sound  commonplace,  and  it  is  too 
often  adapted  to  recommend  schemes 
that  little  deserve  to  bear  a  name  so  sa- 
cred Before  it  was  used  to  express  the 
holy  mission  of  the  Apostles  it  was,  and 
should  have  been,  used  with  all  propriety 
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to  designate  any  other  charge  or  mission  as 
well.  Since  their  time  Christians  at  least 
have  reserved  it  to  express  the  vocation 
or  special  charge  of  laboring  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  and  to  derive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  term  as  applied  to  our- 
selves, to  appreciate  the  character  of  our 
association,  and  to  value  the  importance 
of  the  present  General  Intention  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  exalted  meaning  of  the 
word  4 4  Apostleship," and  the  strict  sense 
in  which  we  can  appropriate  it. 

If  we  insist  on  the  meaning  of  our  title, 
it  is  because  it  helps  us  to  conceive  the 
correct  idea  of  our  duty  as  members  of 
the  League.  It  should  remind  us  con- 
stantly that  we  unite  together  not  merely 
to  observe  certain  practices  and  to  culti- 
vate devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  in  a 
special  way,  but  that  in  some  manner  we 
have  like  the  Apostles,  a  mission  to  per- 
form and  an  object  to  labor  for,  and  a 
motive  to  inspire  our  labors,  which  must 
influence  all  we  do,  and  that  so  contin- 
uously as  to  be  the  dominant  influence 
in  our  daily  life. 

First  of  all  we  are  charged  to  pray  for 
one  another.  44  I  desire  therefore,  first  of 
all  that  supplications,  prayers,  interces- 
sions, and  thanksgivings,  be  made  for  all 
men  :  for  kings  and  for  all  that  are  in 
high  station,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life  in  all  chastity  ;  for  this 
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is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God  our  Saviour,  who  will  have  all  men 
to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth."  This  is  a  clear  mis- 
sion, or  charge  to  pray  with  an  object 
and  a  motive  that  are  purely  apostolic  ; 
nor  are  we  to  be  content  with  prayer. 
The  Apostle  St.  Paul  bids  us  :  "  There- 
fore let  us  follow  after  the  things  that  are 
of  peace,  and  keep  the  things  that  are  of 
edification  one  towards  another,' '  and 
again,  '  Met  all  things  be  done  to  edifica- 
tion "  With  prayer  we  must  join  action, 
and  while  we  must  refrain  from  every- 
thing that  can  hinder  our  neighbor's  sal- 
vation, we  must  leave  undone  nothing  we 
can  reasonably  do  for  his  welfare,  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  so  that  we  may  edify, 
or  at  least  help  to  build  up  in  him 
"  God's  building,"  as  St.  Paul  styles  us. 

We  are  therefore  constituted  apostles, 
and  though  we  are  not  all  chosen  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,  or  to  preach, 
we  are  still  in  the  words  of  St.  Peter, 
"  a  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus 
Christ,"  ....  "a  chosen  generation, 
a  kingly  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a 
purchased  people,  that  we  may  declare 
his  virtues,  who  hath  called  us  out  of 
darkness  into  his  marvellous  light." 
In  these  and  other  passages  of  Holy 
Writ  we  find  not  only  a  justification  of 
the  apostolic  character  of  our  league, 
but  also  an  incentive  to  use  all  its  prac- 
tices as  a  means  of  cultivating  an 
apostolic  spirit,  and  of  bringing  every  ac- 
tion of  our  life  under  the  influence  of  this 
spirit.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  praying 
for  an  apostolic  spirit  in  our  everyday  life. 

The  importance  of  cultivating  this 
spirit  we  cannot  over  estimate.  We 
are  all  glad  to  see  men  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  we  hail  with  joy 
every  new  means,  or  movement,  that 
promises  to  make  known  to  inquiring 
minds  our  Christian  doctrine  and  obser- 
vances ;  we  support  our  foreign  missions, 
we  go  out  of  our  way  to  help  those  who 
are  not  of  our  faith  to  understand  what 
to  believe  and  practise  ;  we  rejoice  when 


after  careful  study  and  deliberation  men 
or  women  of  trained  intellect  cast  away 
every  prejudice  and  pay  to  God  the 
tribute  of  their  reasoning  powers  by  em- 
bracing the  Church  which  keeps  His  truth 
among  men ;  we  are  generous  in  our 
admiration  and  praise  of  all  those  who 
are  the  instruments  of  such  conversions  ; 
and  all  this  proves  that  we  estimate  the 
spread  of  the  truth  above  every  other 
good  thing  in  this  world.  We  are, 
nevertheless,  apt  to  overlook  the  chief 
factors  in  the  work  ot  converting  a  hu- 
man soul.  Too  often  we  forget  that  God 
alone,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  hearts, 
can  lead  souls  unto  himself;  and  too 
often,  also,  we  forget  that  it  is  His  will 
that  we  have  all  a  share  in  the  work, 
if  not  by  preaching  or  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  by  our  prayers 
and  by  our  good  example  and  zeal. 

We  are  favored  from  time  to  time  with 
accounts  of  the  steps  by  which  some  no- 
table conversions  have  been  made.  Mis- 
sions, special  sermons,  doctrinal  books, 
have  much  to  do  with  them;  family  or  other 
relationships  often  help  to  bring  them 
about;  but  there  is  one  factor  which  inva- 
riably enters  into  the  process  of  convert- 
ing a  human  soul,  whether  from  unbelief 
or  heresy,  to  the  true  religion,  or  from  an 
evil  to  a  good  hie,  and  that  is  the  ordin- 
ary every  day  example  of  Catholics  liv- 
ing in  accordance  with  their  faith.  This 
is  the  silent,  continuous,  and  gradually 
irresistible  influence  which  we  all  have  in 
our  power,  and  which  we  are  all  bound 
to  apply  for  the  good  of  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact  It  is  vain 
to  talk  about  the  conversion  of  our 
country,  without  living  well  enough  to 
show  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
its  citizens  with  whom  we  deal  the  truth 
and  holiness  of  Catholic  belief  and  prac- 
tice. It  is  not  a  Catholic  spirit  at  all,  but 
distinctively  a  Protestant  one,  which 
makes  us  wish  to  convert  or  reform  others 
before  we  have  embraced,  in  deed  as  well 
as  in  mind,  the  truth  to  which  we  hope 
to  convert  them. 

The   mere   human  instruments  and 
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means  of  converting  souls  are  largely  in 
the  possession  of  non- Catholics.  Costly 
churches,  well  salaried  clergy,  richly  en- 
dowed seminaries  and  colleges,  books, 
newspapers,  clubs,  university  extensions, 
and  settlements,  and,  what  is  more  sur- 
prising, a  restless  activity  in  using  all 
these  resources  to  propagate  their  relig- 
ious views  and  practices.  For  all  this 
their  churches  are  empty,  their  missions 
for  the  most  part  sterile,  and  the  results 
they  accomplish  are  never  in  proportion 
to  their  expenditure  of  money  and  en- 
ergy. They  are  continually  comparing, 
to  their  own  disadvantage,  their  meagre 
fruits  with  our  own,  in  spite  of  our  com- 
parative poverty.  They  are  unwittingly 
pointing  out  what  most  urges  upon  their 
attention  the  consistency  of  our  belief  and 
the  sanctity  of  our  observances.  They 
may  avoid  our  preachers,  and  ignore  our 
best  doctrinal  and  conversational  books  ; 
but  they  cannot  blind  themselves  to  the 
Strong  evidence  of  Catholic  life,  which  is 
manifested  so  naturally  by  every  true 
Catholic  whether  taken  individually,  or 
as  part  of  his  parish  or  congregation. 

It  is  most  important,  therefore,  that 
we  should  appreciate  how  much  every 
Catholic  can  and  should  influence  for 
.good  every  one  he  meets  in  the  daily 
walks  of  life.  Even  without  any  extra- 
ordinary means  beyond  those  which  our 
holy  religion  provides  so  abundantly  to 
all  of  us,  we  can  extend  to  others  the 
force  of  the  spirit  by  which  we  live. 
Like  the  branches  engrafted  on  the 
vine,  we  draw  our  spiritual  life  from 
Christ;  as  His  members,  we  derive  all  our 


religious  vigor  directly  lrom  Him.  It  were 
strange  if  we  could  partake  of  His  life 
and  not  impart  it  to  some  extent  to 
those  who  are  disposed  to  receive  it.  It 
were  strange,  too,  if  we  should  be  con- 
tent with  receiving  for  ourselves,  or  im- 
parting to  others,  a  slight  share  of  His 
divine  life  and  influence  when  we  have 
at  hand  so  many  simple  means  of  having 
and  of  giving  it  abundantly. 

Our  Apostleship  of  Prayer  is  one  of 
the  simplest  of  these  means.  Its  prac- 
tices, easy  and  commonplace  as  they 
may  seem,  soon  beget  in  us  an  apostolic 
spirit,  which  inspires  everything  we  do. 
Uniting  us  with  Christ,  and  keeping  up- 
permost in  our  minds  His  desires  and 
intentions,  it  makes  us  pray  and  work 
and  suffer,  with  the  object  and  motive 
He  had  ever  before  Him,  the  glory  of 
His  Father  and  the  salvation  of  our  souls. 
Putting  before  us  each  month  some  lead- 
ing interest  of  the  Church,  our  Associa- 
tion gradually  develops  in  us  an  intelli- 
gent zeal  and  sustains  the  same  by 
appealing  to  our  minds  as  well  as  to  our 
hearts,  by  explaining  carefully  all  these 
interests  as  they  are  recommended  by 
the  Holy  Father.  From  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  we  are  thus  constantly  receiving 
the  impulse  of  zeal  imparted  to  us 
through  his  faithful  clergy,  and  the  entire 
force  of  this  impulse  is  made  to  affect 
even  the  slightest  of  our  daily  actions. 
In  this  way  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  very  being  so  influenced  by  Christ 
that  it  becomes  natural  to  us  to  exercise 
upon  others  the  influence  we  derive 
from  Him. 


ELEANOR  LESLIE. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  biogra- 
phies recently  published  is  the 
Life  of  Eleanor  Leslie,  written 
by  J.  M.  Stone,  and  brought  out  by  the 
Art  and  Book  Company.  Although  in 
-one  volume,  the  book  in  point  of  interest 
is  divided  into  three  periods  covering 


first,  Mrs.  Leslie' s  early  years,  then  the  time 
after  her  marriage,  and  later  her  Catholic 
life,  dating  from  a  short  time  before  her 
husband's  death  to  the  close  of  her  own 
life  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-two. 

Eleanor  Leslie  was  born  of  English 
parentage,  and  was  fortunate  in  being 
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blessed  with  an  excellent  lather  and 
mother  who  did  everything  for  their 
children  that  affection  and  wealth  could 
suggest.  Her  early  life  seems  to  have 
differed  very  little  from  that  of  most 
healthy,  happy  English  children.  Under 
the  careful  training  of  her  mother,  her 
character  and  personality  developed,  and 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  already 
showed  the  many  noble  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind  which  later  grew  and  were 
strengthened  by  sorrow  and  trial.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  she  married  a 
Mr.  Archibald  Leslie,  of  Scotland,  a 
gentleman  in  every  way,  refined,  amiable 
and  accomplished,  but  unfortunately 
utterly  lacking  in  any  business  ability,  so 
that  their  whole  married  life,  from  1823 
until  Mr.  Leslie's  death  in  1851,  was 
more  or  less  harassed  by  anxiety  about 
money. 

Mrs.  Leslie  had  all  the  foresight  and 
clear-headed  judgment  that  her  husband 
lacked,  and  many  of  his  ventures  were 
taken  against  her  advice.  Her  character 
comes  out  most  beautifully  in  misfortune, 
and  she  was  then,  as  at  all  subsequent 
times  in  her  life,  cheerful,  brave  and 
helpful.  As  long  as  she  thought  an  evil 
could  be  prevented,  she  did  all  in  her 
power  to  ward  it  off,  but  once  misfortune 
or  loss  occurred,  she  showed  the  most 
perfect  spirit  in  meeting  the  inevitable, 
and  neither  her  husband  or  children  ever 
found  in  her  a  discontented  or  repining 
woman.  It  may  be  said  of  Mrs.  Leslie 
that  her  character  was  cast  on  large  lines. 
She  was  too  great  of  soul,  and  too  broad 
and  deep  in  heart  and  mind  to  have  the 
temptation  to  petty  littlenesses.  There 
was  in  her  a  constant  reaching  out  toward 
the  highest  and  best,  and  her  life  shows 
in  a  remarkable  degree  how  she  was  led 
on  step  by  step,  until  she  reached  the 
perfection  of  all  spiritual  life  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

During  Mrs.  Leslie's  childhood  and 
early  married  life  the  Church  of  England 
had  reached  a  dead  level  of  unspiritual- 
ity  and  cold  formalism.  There  was  little 
in  it  to  inspire  fervor  or  devotion,  and 


this  may  explain  how  strongly  the  Les- 
lies were  attracted  toward  the  religion 
and  preaching  of  a  certain  Robert  Ait- 
ken,  a  dissenter  and  a  man  of  remarkable 
personality.  They  met  him  on  a  rail- 
road train,  where  his  intense  earnestness 
at  once  attracted  them,  and  for  some 
time  they  attended  the  services  at  Zion 
Chapel  and  listened  to  his  preaching. 
There  was  much  of  vulgar  sensationalism 
about  the  way  his  services  were  conducted , 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this 
case  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  were 
made  use  of  to  confound  the  wise,  for 
Mrs.  Leslie  owed  it  to  Mr.  Aitken  that 
her  own  spiritual  life  was  quickened,  and 
that  her  love  for  holy  things  became 
deep  and  real. 

About  this  time  occurred  the  High 
Church  movement  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Leslies  quickly  became 
interested  in  it.  As  a  stepping  stone  to 
the  Church,  Mrs.  Leslie  found  in  it  much 
that  satisfied  her  and  that  made  the  ulti- 
mate study  and  acceptance  of  Catholicity 
less  difficult  than  it  might  have  been. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the 
removal  of  the  family  to  Scotland  in  1844 
that  Mrs.  Leslie  was  led  seriously  to 
look  into  the  claims  of  the  Church.  Mr. 
(afterward  Sir)  George  Bridges,  who 
later  became  a  Catholic  himself,  was  the 
first  person  to  call  Mrs.  Leslie's  atten- 
tion to  the  Catholic  Church  by  lending 
her  books,  mainly  of  a  devotional  char- 
acter. Later,  when  the  Leslies  settled 
at  Portobello,  near  Edinburgh,  they 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Father  Clap- 
perton,  who  materially  aided  Mrs.  Leslie 
in  dispelling  her  doubts.  That  Mrs. 
Leslie  finally,  with  her  husband's  con- 
sent, had  the  courage  to  become  a  Cath- 
olic, shows  her  independence,  her  fear- 
lessness and  devotion.  She  took  a  step 
of  all  others  especially  difficult  for  a 
married  woman  to  take.  She  was  re- 
warded by  having  all  her  children,  her 
husband  and  a  number  of  relatives  and 
friends  follow  her  into  the  Church.  The 
conversion  of  her  two  youngest  daughters, 
aged  thirteen  and  fourteen,  was  quite 
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remarkable.  Of  their  own  accord  they  was  sure  of  their  vocations,  she 
elected  to  follow  their  mother,  and  gave  gave  them  up,  one  by  one,  aiding  them 
their  reasons  with  great  clearness  and  by  her  own  courage  and  faith.  She 
decision,  so  that  even  in  conversation  lived  long  enough  to  have  the  bitterness 
with  Anglican  clergymen  the  two  children  of  separation  softened,  and  to  reap  abun- 
had  rather  the  better  of  it,  and  their  dant  consolation  from  her  children's  re- 
father  ultimately  withdrew  ail  opposition  ligious  life  and  work.  For  several  years 
to  their  becoming  Catholics.  previous  to  the  vows  of  her  youngest 

The  life  of  Eleanor  Leslie  from  this  child,  Charlotte,  the  mother  and  daugh- 
time  is  chiefly  interesting  because  of  its  ter  lived  in  Rome  and  in  France,  where 
account  of  the  revival  of  the  Church  in  they  met  many  well-known  Catholics, 
Scotland.  We  have  read  a  great  deal  of  and  were  instrumental  in  effecting  nu- 
the  conversions  in  England  between  1840  merous  conversions  to  the  faith.  In 
and  1890  ;  but  little  is  known,  in  com-  Rome  they  gathered  around  them  a 
parison,  of  the  Catholic  revival  in  Scot-  charming  circle  of  priests  and  laity — 
land,  or  of  the  men  and  women  who  among  others  Mr.  William  Palmer,  so 
aided  the  good  work.  The  book  deals  well  known  to  readers  of  the  "  Life  of 
in  the  most  charming  manner  with  these  Mother  Henrietta  Kerr."  After  Char- 
people  and  the  times,  and  Mrs.  Leslie's  lotte  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Sacred 
friendship  with  them  all — the  Kerrs,  Heart  at  Conflaus,  Mrs.  Leslie's  life 
Lady  Cecil  Lothian,  the  Bridges,  Mr.  was  chiefly  spent  in  Edinburgh. 
Robertson,  Mr.  Harris,  all  of  them  Although  she  lived  to  the  great 
converts,  besides  many  born  Catho-  age  of  ninety- two,  she  retained  her 
lies.  wonderful  mind  to  the  last,  and  her  vigor 

St.  Margaret's  Convent  in  Edinburgh,  remained  unimpaired  up  to  a  few  years 

where  Mrs.  Leslie  spent  the  last  twenty  before  her  death.  She  was  a  typical  Eng- 

or  thirty  years  of  her  life,  and  where  she  lish  woman  in  her  intrepid  spirit  and  love 

died,  was  the  first  religious  house  opened  of  travel.    At  the  age  of  seventy-nine 

in  Scotland  since  the  Reformation.    Ul-  she  undertook  a  journey  to  France  to  see 

timately  Mrs.  Leslie's  second  daughter,  her  brother,  whose  conversion  she  had 

Mary,  entered  this  convent.  long  ardently  desired.     Ultimately  he 

The  vocations  of  her  children  form  the  died  in  the  Faith,  though  she  had  not 

most  important  part  of  Mrs.  Leslie's  the  happiness  to  hear  it,  the  news  com- 

Catholic  life.    Her  only  son  and  two  of  ing  a  few  days  after  her  own  death, 
her  three  daughters  became  religious.       We  cannot  put  down  the  life  of  this 

That  the  giving  them  up  was  a  fiery  trial  woman  without  feeling  that  we  are  the 

to  Mrs.  Leslie,  no  one  who  reads  her  better  for  having  read  it.    Its  mingling 

life  can  doubt.    She  loved  her  children  of  deep  spirituality  with  touches  of  humor 

intensely,  and  after  the  death  of  her  and  pathos — the  gradual  awakening  of 

husband  they  naturally  absorbed  her  all  so  many  lives  to  higher  and  holier  things 

the  more;  but  in  the  character  of  this  than  they  had  ever  known — together  with 

noble  and  saintly  woman,  there  was  pre-  the   different  scenes  and  countries  in 

eminently  what  might  be  called  an  affec-  which  they  lived,  makes  this  Memoir  of 

tion  for  suffering,  joined  to  the  capabili-  Eleanor  Leslie  one  that  must  interest  all 

ty  of  making  great  sacrifices.    Once  she  lovers  of  good  reading. 


FROM  MANILA  AND  MINDANAO. 


From  a  Letter  of  Father  Algue  to  his 
Father  Ft  ovine  tat,  Rev.  Father 
Luis  Ad  roe  r. 

I.  THE  OBSERVATORY  DURING  THE 

SIEGE. 

M ami  \,  November  4,  1898. 
Rev.  and  Dear  Father  Provincial, 

P.  C. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  return  of  the 
steamer  "Buenos  Aires"  to  send  you 
a  few  lines.  Jf  your  Reverence  has  any 
idea  of  the  situation  of  the  "  Escuela 
Normal"  and  of  the  observatory,  it  will 
be  easy  for  you  to  imagine  the  innumer- 
able dangers  through  which  the  few  have 
passed  who  remained  in  these  buildings 
during  June,  July,  August,  and  a  part  of 
September,  that  is,  until  the  armed  in- 
surgents retired  from  the  outskirts  of 
Manila.  Blessed  for  ever  the  providence 
of  God  which  has  preserved  us  with  our 
house  in  the  middle  of  so  great  dangers  ! 

I  must  first  tell  you  of  the  great  repu- 
tation the  observatory  has  won  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  disorder,  especially 
at  this  time  when  our  observations  have 
been  more  useful,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  foreign  ships  in  the  har- 
bor. The  visits  of  foreign  officers,  which 
were  almost  without  interruption,  fre- 
quent consultations  about  the  weather, 
the  adjustment  of  chronometers  and  like 
occupations  kept  Father  Doyle  and  my- 
self constantly  busy.  To  this  was  at- 
tached parochial  work,  for  as  the  parish 
priest  of  44  La  Hermita"  was  absent,  we 
took  charge  of  the  parish,  so  that  more 
than  once  in  going  to  hear  the  confes- 
sions of  the  sick  we  heard  the  whizzing 
of  bullets  close  by.  We  suffered,  how- 
ever, no  harm,  and  what  is  more,  though 
from  March  1st  to  August  the  13th,  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  persons  took  refuge 
in  our  house,  only  two  were  wounded. 
This  seems  providential,  for  many  bullets 
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reached  us  and  five  shells  exploded 
in  our  grounds. 

The  period  of  the  greatest  c 
began  on  the  3d  of  June,  so  that  ] 
Superior  was  inclined  to  leave  the  < 
entirely.  But  Father  Doyle  and  n 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  r 
terrupting  the  services  of  the  observ 
offered  to  remain  at  all  cost,  but  01 
dition  of  being  told  to  do  so.  ] 
determined,  then,  to  send  to  the  1 
neo"  inside  the  walls,  all  the  comn 
except  Father  Doyle,  Father  Sola,  r 
and  four  brothers,  who  were  nec 
for  the  service  of  the  observatory  a 
the  house.  At  the  end  of  July  the 
ger  grew  still  greater,  and  again  I 
Superior  wished  us  to  abando; 
observatory.  The  matter  was  subr 
to  consultation  and  it  was  determii 
last,  that  we  might  remain,  but 
obedience  for  our  greater  tranquillit 
merit.  Then  Father  Sola  went  t 
city,  and  Father  Doyle,  I  and  tin 
brothers  remained  in  the  observ; 
This  was  very  providential,  be 
otherwise  we  would  have  lost  all  tl 
struments  and  perhaps  the  building 
as  did  those  in  charge  of  "La  Ag 
tura,"  the  grounds  of  which  are  c< 
uous  to  ours.  They  lost  everythin 
cept  a  few  instruments  which  we  ke 
them  in  our  house,  from  which  m 
the  insurgents  nor  the  Americans 
taken  anything. 

During  the  blockade  and  siege  a 
all  the  officers  of  the  foreign  ship: 
were  in  the  bay  at  that  time,  car 
visit  the  observatory,  and  I  think  tl 
has  thus  become  better  known,  ar 
this  reason  its  services  better  apprec 
than  at  any  other  time  since  its  fc 
ation.  The  French,  German,  and 
anese  admirals  visited  all  the  de 
ments  with  great  interest,  and  we 
known  in  various  ways,  the  exci 
impression  made  upon  them.    A  p 
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cal  result  of  these  visits  was  that  they 
earnestly  recommended  the  observatory 
to  Admiral  Dewey,  who  asked  to  be 
informed  minutely  about  its  situation, 
and  gave  orders  that  all  care  should  be 
taken  to  protect  us  from  any  damage  in 
case  of  bombardment.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  regret  the  great  expense 
and  sacrifices  the  observatory  has  cost 
the  mission,  for,  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  it  serves  as  a  protection 
to  all  the  other  works  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  is  for  the  glory  of  God,  before 
all  classes  of  people,  and  is  guaranteed 
an  honorable  and  easy  existence  under 
all  circumstances. 

As  soon  as  the  Americans  occupied 
the  city,  they  asked  to  be  favored  with 
our  observations,  and  especially  with  in- 
formation about  the  typhoons.  We  are 
in  the  best  relations  with  the  captain  ot 
the  port,  and  for  the  greater  facility  and 
opportunity  in  communicating  our  no- 
tices, the  Americans  have  established  a 
telegraph  station  in  our  house  exclusively 
for  our  use,  in  charge  of  an  American 
officer,  and  thus  we  are  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  cable  station,  with 
the  captain  of  the  port  and  with  the 
government  offices. 

II.  PRISONERS  OF  THE  INSURGENTS. 

A  Letter  of  Father  Fidel  Mir  to  Father 
Provincial, 

Manila,  November  16,  1898. 

Just  a  week  ago  Father  Rossell — my 
companion  in  captivity — and  myself  had 
the  satisfaction  of  returning  to  this  col- 
lege and  embracing  our  beloved  Fathers 
and  Brothers  after  five  months  of  painful 
and  bitter  separation.  We  started  from 
Manila,  as  your  Reverence  knows,  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1898,  at  5:30  in  the 
morning.  We  thought  our  journey  would 
last,  more  or  less,  about  fifteen  days, 
but  we  returned  to  Manila  at  3:30  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  November, 
having  been  away  five  months  and 
thirteen  days. 

The  first  fourteen  days  we  passed  at 
Alaminos,  the  Province  of  Zambales, 


trying  to  execute  as  well  as  possible  the 
double  mission  that  had  been  given  us 
to  the  people.  They  were  very  kind  to 
us.  The  events  that  occurred  during 
those  days  in  Cavite  were  the  cause  of 
our  not  being  able  to  do  more,  as  they 
obliged  us  to  abandon  that  province,  the 
troops  having  done  so  already,  leaving  it 
at  the  mercy  of  the  insurgents,  who  were 
not  far  off,  and  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  deserters  who  ran  wild  in  that 
region. 

We  passed  from  there  to  Dayupan  in 
the  Province  of  Pangasinan.  There  we 
stayed  about  seventeen  days,  living  in  the 
monastery.  The  Dominican  Father  Vi- 
cente Aristegui  treated  us  very  well;  he 
would  not  hear  of  our  leaving  the  place  as 
news  arrived  of  the  progress  of  the  insur- 
rection. But  we  saw  that  the  house  was 
filling  up  with  Fathers  of  their  Order, 
who  returned  from  different  villages;  be- 
sides we  feared  lest  the  insurrection 
should  catch  us  in  some  fortified  town, 
so  we  decided  to  write  to  the  leader  of 
the  rebels  in  that  region,  explaining  to 
him  the  circumstances  of  our  journey, 
and  our  wish  to  return  home.  For  this 
we  asked  him  to  give  us  a  sure  passport, 
if  he  thought  it  right,  and  enough  pro- 
tection to  travel  in  complete  security. 

He  sent  us  the  passport  very  willingly, 
written  in  his  own  hand,  which,  I  may 
say,  was  worse  than  mine,  bad  as  it  is. 
It  was  sealed  with  the  seal  of  his  in- 
choative independence  and  with  the 
arms  of  the  liberating  army. 

The  day  after  its  reception,  which  was 
the  3d  of  June,  we  started,  going  by  the 
railway  in  a  car  pushed  by  Taos,  as  the 
other  roads  were  not  passable  owing  to 
the  rain.  The  next  morning  we  met 
the  insurgents,  and  from  that  time  till 
we  returned  to  Manila  we  were  always 
amongst  them.  Having  arrived  at  Bau- 
tista,  we  stayed  with  a  good  Englishman 
some  eight  or  ten  days  whilst  we  waited 
for  news  of  the  state  of  the  roads  and  of 
the  insurrection  in  other  provinces.  Con- 
vinced that  we  could  not  travel  by  the 
railroad,  as  it  was  torn  up  in  some  places 
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and  barricaded  in  others,  we  went  by 
Camilin  and  Gerona  to  Vitoria  in  the 
Province  of  Tarlac,  travelling  with  new 
passports  given  by  the  local  presidents, 
and  the  latter  part  in  the  company  of 
some  insurgent  captains. 

In  Vitoria,  in  spite  of  our  passports 
and  of  our  living  among  them  for  some 
thirteen  days,  during  which  time  we 
were  treated  very  kindly  by  all,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  revolutionary  committee 
declared  us  prisoners  on  the  3d  of  July, 
and  as  prisoners  we  left  Vitoria  on  the 
5th  in  a  cart  dragged  by  carabaos  for 
the  prison  of  Lomboy,  situated  in 
the  woods,  where  there  were  some  friars 
and  others.  After  a  very  painful  jour- 
ney we  arrived  at  the  suburbs  to  which 
the  prison  belongs,  but  the  governor  of 
the  province,  who  resides  here,  would 
not  carry  out  this  order,  because  he 
thought  it,  as  it  truly  was,  unjust  and 
arbitrary,  and  so  he  lodged  us  in  his 
house,  where  we  lived  eight  days  in  com- 
plete isolation.  Here  we  suffered  from 
want  and  hunger,  but  we  received  no 
personal  harm,  thanks  to  the  cassock  of 
the  Society,  which  we  wore,  and  which 
caused  us  to  be  much  honored  by  these 
poor  men. 

On  the  14th  of  July  we  were  sent 
back  to  Vitoria.  In  the  prison  there 
they  had  collected  the  friars  who  were 
formerly  in  the  prison  at  Lomboy  and 
those  who  a  short  time  before  had  been 
taken  prisoners  at  Tarlac.  They  were 
eighteen  in  number  belonging  to  the 
four  orders.  Here  we  were  shut  up  and 
left  in  the  company  of  those  captives  for 
Christ.  Hut  after  an  hour  and  a  half 
the  vicar  of  the  village,  who  had  been 
appointed  major-chaplain  of  the  army, 
and  had  verbal  orders  to  liberate  us, 
came  to  put  us  at  liberty.  Our  Lord 
was  satisfied  with  the  offering  of  life  and 
liberty  we  had  made  to  Him  and  which 
we  renewed  when  we  entered  into  the 
prison,  but  He  did  not  accept  the  con- 
summation of  the  sacrifice,  perhaps  be- 
cause we  were  unworthy  of  such  a  glory. 

The  revolutionary  chiefs  were  unwill- 


ing to  acknowledge  the  verbal  ord 
chaplain  had  given  for  our  libert) 
they  wrote  to  the  government  of 
asking  what  they  should  do  wit 
While  the  communication  went  ar 
turned  ten  days  passed  away,  c 
which  time  we  were  treated  very  w 
the  chaplain  in  his  own  house.  Tl 
swer  of  the  government  was  that  we 
come  down  to  Bacor.  As  the  road 
very  bad  and  the  weather  worse,  w 
not  reach  this  town  until  the  8th  o 
gust.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  they  t 
that  we  were  free  to  choose  any  ph 
Cavite  for  our  lodging.  But  when 
two  days  we  went  to  indicate  the  pla 
had  chosen  for  our  residence,  the  m 
chief  told  us  it  would  be  better  for 
go  to  St.  Fernando  de  la  Campangj 
giving  any  reason  for  the  change, 
there  that  Freemasonry  took  an 
part  in  the  matter.  To  our  request 
the  condition  in  which  we  were  to 
St.  Fernando,  we  were  told  that  we 
free  under  the  general  supervision  c 
local  president.  A  little  while  aft< 
arrival  at  St.  Fernando  we  were 
moned  to  appear  before  the  comma 
officers.  We  went  to  the  house  o 
government,  where  the  chief  with  ev 
signs  of  regret  told  us  that  we  re 
prisoners  in  virtue  of  an  order  he  hi 
ceivedjust  then  from  the  wardeparti 
The  order,  which  he  had  the  kindn 
show  us,  said:  "Two  Spanish  Jesuil 
be  sent  here  ;  they  shall  be  kept  in 
private  house, and  under  strict  vigilai 
and  there  we  passed  three  months 
six  days,  treated  now  well  and  now  t 
according  to  the  whim  of  our  captc 
During  all  this  time  we  suffered 
morally  and  physically — morally 
seeing  and  hearing  much  which  we 
not  avoid  against  Spain,  the  friars 
cers,  etc.,  and  with  well  foundec 
that  the  punishment  which  has  beei 
still  is  inflicted  on  the  poor  friars 
are  the  victims  of  their  ferocity,  mij 
turn  be  inflicted  on  us.  We  suffere 
very  much  physically  on  account  c 
journeys,  prisons,  the  quantity  and 
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ity  of  the  food,  and  in  many  other  ways, 
which  we  cannot  speak  of  now. 

The  greatest  danger  of  all  we  passed 
through  occurred  on  the  feast  of  St.  Aloy- 
sius,  when  we  first  met  the  insurgents. 
We  entered  a  town  which  we  thought 
loyal  and  friendly.  Two  days  before 
they  had  repelled  a  terrible  assault  of  the 
insurgents  and  we  began  to  speak  to  them 
as  friends,  and  on  this  supposition  we 
talked  to  them  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  saluting  them  in  the  name  of  their 
parish  priest,  whom  we  had  left  in  Dayu- 
pan,  and  whom  the  insurgents  held  in 
deadly  hate.  As  we  were  taking  notice 
of  the  details  of  the  defence,  the  curate, 
a  good  man,  signified  to  us  as  best  he 
could,  that  all  those  who  were  about  us 
were  insurgents  who  had  taken  the  town 
the  evening  before.  You  can  imagine 
the  great  danger  in  which  we  had  una- 
wares plunged  ourselves.  Luckily  they 
did  not  understand  what  we  said,  and 
they  were  captivated  by  our  simplicity  and 
spontaneity.  Were  it  not  for  that  we 
should  have  been  killed  outright. 

Our  fathers  learned  of  our  condition, 
more  or  less,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
after  the  surrender  of  Manila,  and  then 
frequent  prayers  were  ordered,  and  the 
superior  began  to  treat  for  our  liberty 
with  an  interest  and  activity  worthy  of  all 
praise,  and  for  which  I  shall  be  forever 
grateful.  No  means  were  left  untried. 
Influential  persons  of  authority  spoke 
with  the  president  himself,  deputies,  sec- 
retaries and  ministers  interested  them- 
selves in  our  behalf,  but  nothing  availed 
against  the  advice  of  a  certain  counsellor 
and  that  of  a  private  secretary,  who  are 
evil  spirits  incarnate,  and  who  have  the 
greatest  influence  with  this  government. 
They  never  said  anything  against  us. 
They  always  answered  that  they  would 
give  us  liberty,  that  the  decree  was  already 
written,  but  the  liberty  did  not  come. 
The  Freemasons  worked  strongly  against 
us  and  endeavored  to  justify  our  impris- 
onment with  the  pretext  of  the  book  of 
Father  Foradada,  with  our  going  to 
Cavite  just  after  the  outbreak  of  the  rev- 


olution, with  our  not  recognizing  their 
independence,  etc.  They  did  not  even 
attempt  to  give  us  a  trial,  and  in  this  way 
try  to  excuse  in  some  manner  the  great 
injustice. 

But  at  last  truth  and  justice  tri- 
umphed, thanks  to  the  prayers  of  ours 
and  of  many  externs,  and  to  the  con- 
stant and  singular  charity  of  Father  Su- 
perior, who  did  not  relax  a  moment  his 
endeavors  in  the  midst  of  so  many  diffi- 
culties. So  that  when  we  had  lost  hope, 
and  we  were  more  vexed  than  ever  by 
the  insurgents — for  on  the  last  two  days 
they  even  posted  guards  at  the  door  of 
our  small  room — a  telegram  reached  us 
calling  us  to  Malolos,  where  the  govern- 
ment actually  resides,  to  receive  our  pass- 
port for  Manila.  The  next  morning  the 
consul  of  Uruguay — an  uncle  of  Mr.  Pey- 
noch,  one  of  our  scholastics — came  for  us 
and  we  went  to  Malolos.  There  they 
gave  us  our  passports,  with  an  apology,  as 
the  secretary  of  the  interior  told  us,  on 
the  part  of  the  president,  for  having  ar- 
rested and  kept  us  so  long  without  suffi- 
cient reason. 

We  at  once  took  the  train  for  Manila. 
Your  Reverence  can  imagine  what  hap- 
pened on  our  safe  arrival.  Father 
Rector  with  a  brother  was  waiting  for  us 
at  the  station,  the  rest  of  the  community 
at  the  door  of  the  college,  to  receive  us 
with  embraces  and  sincere  congratula- 
tions, and  tears  of  consolation.  How 
many  and  how  serious  things  had  hap- 
pened during  the  time  of  our  absence  ! 
They  had  passed  a  long  and  painful 
siege,  we  a  longer  and  more  painful  im- 
prisonment. We  had  thus  great  reason 
to  congratulate  one  another  and  to  re- 
joice. Blessed  a  thousand  times  be  the 
Society  of  Jesus  who  loves  so  tenderly 
her  children  !  We  had  immediately  a 
Te  Deum  with  exposition  and  benedic- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  ;  then  a 
first  class  dinner,  verses  and  everything 
which  the  sweetest  and  most  affectionate 
charity  could  suggest. 

This  I  wished  to  tell  you,  Rev.  Father, 
for  our  mutual  consolation  and  satisfac- 
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faction,  and  as  a  sign  of  our  gratitude  to 
our  mother  the  Society,  and  in  particular 
to  Rev.  Father  Superior  of  the  Mission, 
Father  Pius  Pi,  who  made  such  great 
efforts  for  our  liberation. 

III.  From  a  Letter  of  Father  Suarez  to 
Very  Rev.  Father  Provincial. 

Cottabatto,  November  2,  1898. 
Rev.  Dear  Father  Provincial,  P.  C. 

Some  days  ago  I  wrote  to  Father 
Sancho  about  the  conspiracy  that  the 
native  soldiers  and  policemen  had  hatch- 
ed against  the  Spaniards.  I  suppose 
that  you  have  received  it,  and  so  this 
letter  will  be  the  continuation  of  the  other. 
As  I  wrote  before,  the  7th  of  October  was 
the  day  chosen  by  the  conspirators  to 
murder  the  Spaniards  and  all  the  people, 
and  on  this  very  day  these  conspirators 
were  arrested  and  their  trial  begun.  On 
the  24th  the  counsellor  of  Zamboanga 
arrived  with  the  mayor  of  the  town  and 
two  captains.  On  the  28th  and  29th  a 
council  of  war  was  held,  and  on  the  29th 
at  half  past  four  in  the  evening  the  sen- 
tence of  death  was  pronounced  on  forty- 
nine  of  the  guilty,  and  they  were  put  in 
the  chapel  as  we  said.  I  had  called  before- 
hand from  Tamontaca  Fathers  Bennasar 
and  Majorat.  At  5  p.  m.  ,  these  fathers, 
along  with  Father  Ramo  and  myself  went 
to  the  barracks  which  had  been  converted 
into  a  chapei.  Father  Ramo  gave  an 
exhortation  to  the  condemned,  and  after 
that  all  made  their  confessions.  It  was 
a  great  consolation  to  us  to  see  these 
savage  men  mild  as  lambs.  At  9,  the 
confessions  being  finished,  we  went  to 
the  convent  for  supper.  Alter  supper  we 
returned  to  the  barracks.  Some  spent 
the  night  speaking  with  us,  some  half 
asleep  and  others  reconciling  themselves 
with  God. 

At  3  o'clock  a.  M.,  I  said  Mass  and 
gave  to  all  holy  Communion.  During 
Mass  Father  Ramo  spoke,  preparing  them 
to  receive  the  sacrament  and  helped  them 
in  thanksgiving.  At  the  end  ot  the  Mass 
I  gave  them  from  the  altar  the  plenary 


indulgences.    At  5  a.  m.,  the 
artillerymen,  the  volunteers  of 
anga  and  the  volunteers  of  th 
formed  in  line  before  the  barrac 
with  the  criminals  in  the  middle  t 
gan  the  march  to  the  foot  of  the 
a  mile  off.    We,  the  four  fathers, 
the  whole  time  by  the  side  of  the  p 
praying  and  preparing  them  for 
death.    We  were  all  much  edi 
their  resignation,  and  their  lamei 
touched  our  hearts  and  caused  us 
with  them. 

During  the  night,  especially 
way  to  execution,  they  often  aske< 
the  crucifix.  They  were  divided  i 
bands,  one  being  executed  afi 
other.  While  the  first  were  si 
others  remained  in  the  prison,  so 
to  see  their  companions.  We  rc 
there  about  ten  minutes  whi 
soldiers  formed  the  square,  durinj 
we  only  heard  the  groanings  of  t 
creatures.  Every  moment  they  1 
peating,  O  my  God!  my  Jesui 
holy  Virgin  Mary! 

Finally  they  were  taken  to  th 
of  execution  and  made  to  kneel 
Then  they  exclaimed  again  wi 
more  fervor,  O  Blessed  Virgin! 
God!  and  even  more  when  the 
raised  their  guns.  They  fired  a 
a  moan  was  heard.  The  corpses 
once  covered  with  grass  so  tl 
others  might  not  see  them,  forth 
approacning  the  place  of  executi 
reciting  prayers  in  a  low  tone  a 
others  answering. 

By  order  of  the  Governor  all  tr 
inals  (who  had  finished  the  time 
ishment)  came  from  CottabatU 
they  might  be  warned  by  this 
perience,  and  carry  the  corpses 
cemetery. 

As  some  person  absolutely  wo 
credit  told  me,  the  trial  was  coi 
with  the  utmost  lenity.  Had  th< 
acted  with  strict  justice  not  oi 
forty-nine,  but  all  the  134  woul 
been  shot,  as  all  were  convicted 
crime.    All  the  rest  were  conden 
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prison  for  life,  except  three  or  four,  who 
were  condemned  only  for  four  years. 

We  all  here  acknowledge  ourselves 
debtors  to  the  Divine  Providence  by 
which  we  escaped  the  terrible  danger  of 
being  murdered.  For  this  reason  the 
Governor  requested  me  to  say  a  Mass  in 
thanksgiving  which  was  celebrated  with 
great  solemnity  on  All  Saints'  Day,  the 
altar  being  decorated  as  on  first  class 
feast  days. 

a  revolt  in  mindanao. 

Caraga,  Mindanao, 
October  25,  1898. 

Dear  Father  Superior,  P.  C. 

To-day  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  arrival  of  the  steamboat  Bohol,  which 
landed  a  cargo  here,  and  brought  us  the 
correspondence  of  your  Reverence,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Brother  Ferrer. 

We  have  all  been  exceedingly  anxious 
about  you,  for  though  we  are  far  away 
from  Manila,  we  have  not  been  ignorant 
of  the  sufferings  and  privations  to  which 
you  are  still  exposed.  May  God  grant  a 
speedy  remedy  !  Here  the  only  want 
we  feel  is  the  lack  of  provisions,  but  God 
gives  us  His  grace  to  endure  it,  and  we 
bear  it  not  only  with  resignation,  but 
even  with  pleasure. 

It  will  please  your  Reverence  to  learn 
that  my  strength  is  now  sufficient  to  stand 
the  strain  of  missionary  life,  and  that  the 
general  debility  and  bodily  pain  I  was 
wont  to  experience,  have  finally  disap- 
peared. Consequently,  I  have  been  able 
to  attend  to  all  the  missionary  stations  dur- 
ing the  Paschal  season  and  even  to  under- 
take a  journey  into  districts  peopled  only 
by  infidels.  The  trip  gave  me  much 
consolation  and  animated  me  with  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  start  a  new  settle- 
ment north  of  the  new  reduction  of  St. 
Fermin.  This  latter,  by  the  way,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  reductions  are  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition  and  it  is  quite  mani- 
fest that  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  our 
Blessed  Lady  and  St.  Joseph,  under 
whose  patronage  they  have  been  estab- 


lished, watch  over  and  protect  them  as 
their  own. 

But  though  everything  has  been  going 
on  prosperously  up  till  now  in  the  reduc- 
tions, the  events  that  are  beginning  to 
occur  in  Baganga  are  causing  no  slight 
alarm.  Your  Reverence  may  not  have 
received  any  particulars  concerning  the 
revolt  started  by  Captain  Prudencia 
Garcia,  who,  seconded  by  a  former  polit- 
ical exile,  by  the  name  of  Sanchez,  sur- 
prised and  disarmed  without  any  blood- 
shed, all  the  military  companies  of  this 
mission  and  that  of  Baganga.  This 
event  took  place  on  the  26th  of  last 
month,  and  that  same  day,  a  lay  brother 
and  myself  were  taken  prisoners.  We 
were  set  free  at  midnight,  but  only  after 
I  had  paid  fifty  of  the  five  hundred 
dollars  which  they  asked  for  our  ransom. 
At  the  time,  I  had  only  one  hundred  odd 
dollars  in  my  possession.  Early  on  the 
following  day  they  recaptured  us,  for  be- 
lieving we  had  been  liberated  for  good, 
we  had  made  no  effort  to  conceal  our- 
selves. Sanchez  at  once  gave  us  the 
order  that  we  had  to  go  with  him  to 
Baganga  and  whilst  we  remained  shut  up 
in  the  court-house  jail,  he  went  off  and 
ransacked  our  convent,  carrying  away 
from  it  two  bundles  of  clothes  and  eight 
or  ten  rolls  of  calico  stuff  which  was  to 
be  used  for  the  clothing  of  the  school 
children  and  the  newly  baptized  infidels. 

When  he  returned  to  the  court  house, 
the  brother  begged  for  permission  to  re- 
main at  the  convent  in  order  to  look 
after  the  domestic  animals,  but  Sanchez 
told  him  scornfully  that  the  Apostoladas 
would  attend  to  that  work.  In  this  settle- 
ment, they  give  the  name  of  Apostoladas 
to  the  female  associates  of  the  Apostle- 
ship  of  Prayer.  Finally  he  set  the  brother 
at  liberty  and  contented  himself  with  forc- 
ing me  to  accompany  him  to  Baganga. 
About  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  we 
set  out  on  our  journey,  preceded  by  some 
twenty-four  insurrectionists,  some  of 
whom  carried  the  small  supply  of  arms 
found  in  the  court  house,  and  others  the 
bundles  of  goods  that  were  seized  in  the 
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convent.  It  was  heartrending  to  see  the 
expressions  of  sorrow  and  sympathy 
manifested  by  the  few  inhabitants  that 
witnessed  our  departure.  I  say  few,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  terrified  popula- 
tion kept  entirely  out  of  sight.  On  our 
arrival  at  the  reduction  of  Santa  Fe,  we 
stopped  awhile,  and  Sanchez  seizing  the 
truncheon  of  the  captain  of  that  place, 
broke  it  in  pieces,  exclaiming  at  the  same 
time  that  the  captain's  official  duties  were 
to  cease  from  that  moment. 

About  midday  we  stopped  at  Murigao 
and  I  was  told  that  we  would  start  again 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  After 
luncheon  Sanchez  came  to  have  a  chat 
with  me.  We  spoke  for  a  long  time 
about  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  various 
religious  topics.  He  told  me  he  had 
read  the  "Wandering  Jew."  I  very 
soon  saw  that  his  ideas  on  religious  mat- 
ters were  as  confused  as  they  could  be. 
During  the  night  I  observed  that  there 
was  a  great  commotion  among  my  captors 
and  shortly  after  I  was  informed  that 
Sanchez  had  been  seized  and  bound  by 
order  of  Garcia,  the  principal  insurgent 
leader.  Before  daybreak  some  of  the 
rebels  came  to  tell  me  that  as  Sanchez  was 
to  be  shot  within  a  few  hours  for  the 
abuses  he  had  committed,  it  would  be 
well  for  me  to  hear  his  confession.  I  begged 
them  several  times  to  spare  his  life,  but 
their  invariable  answer  was  that  they 
were  sworn  to  obey  orders,  that  it  was  an 
established  rule  among  them  to  inflict 
the  penalty  of  death  on  robbers  and  mis- 
chief makers,  and  that  since  the  said 
Sanchez  had  robbed  our  convent  and 
forcibly  taken  me  prisoner,  their  leader 
was  greatly  incensed  by  his  conduct  and 
had,  in  consequence,  sentenced  him  to 
be  shot.  At  this  moment,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Father  Gisbert  who  is  stationed 
at  Baganga,  from  which  I  learned  that 
Prudencia  Garcia  had  given  his  solemn 
pledge  that  no  harm  would  be  done 
either  to  us  or  our  religion.  My  captors 
then  told  me  that  I  was  free  to  go  whither- 
soever I  pleased.  It  was  already  day 
when  I  went  to  speak  to  the  unfortunate 
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Sanchez.  I  b 
him  over  his  sad 
I  had  done  to  sa 
he  should  be  tc 
by  his  side  at  1 
said  that  he  hac 
would  not  maki 
tinued  to  exhoi 
the  miserable 
my  presence  an 
manner.  Seeii 
were  of  no  aval 
perate  and  exp< 
committing  ne 
retire  from  th< 
urged  him  to  h 
the  hour  for  his 
hand.  I  begg( 
to  saddle  my  h< 
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returned  slowly  to  Caraga.  As  I  ap- 
proached that  town  I  saw  that  the  terror- 
stricken  inhabitants  had  just  begun  to 
leave  their  hiding  places  in  the  jungle. 
With  tears  in  their  eyes,  the  poor  crea- 
tures crowded  around  me  and  escorted 
me  back  to  their  hitherto  deserted  town. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning  some  Spanish 
forces  from  Mati  arrived  under  the 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Neyla,  and  a  few 
days  later  the  commander  of  the  district 
with  a  small  body  of  infantry  from  Davao 
came  on  the  scene. 

As  all  agricultural  labors  are  sus- 
pended in  the  vicinity  of  Baganga,  there 
is  much  suffering  and  privation  in  store 
for  the  poor  natives.  Father  Gisbert 
has  urged  Garcia  and  his  men  to  lay 
aside  their  arms  and  attend  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fields,  but  they  refuse  to  do 
so  until  they  receive  a  writ  of  pardon 
from  the  Manila  Government.  Mean- 
while they  remain  under  arms  and 
strongly  fortified  on  one  of  the  hills  over- 
looking the  town.  To-day  an  English 
boat  brought  us  the  mail,  containing 
newspapers  some  four  months  old. 

The  commander  of  the  district  has  re- 
turned to  Mati  to  await  the  arrival  of 
troops,  and  has  left  only  a  company  to 
protect  us.  Will  the  Bagangese  rebels 
attack  us?  Perhaps.  Garcia  says  that 
he  is  not  anxious  to  fight,  yet  we  learn 
that  he  is  tired  ot  inaction,  and  if  the 
Spanish  troops  do  not  go  to  attack  him 
he  will  come  out  and  force  them  to  fight. 

With  the  kindest  regards  to  all,  I  am 
your  devoted  servant  in  Christ. 

Manuel  Valles,  S.J. 

Manila,  April  4,  1899. 
Rev.  and  Dear  Father, 

P.  C. 

I  received  your  letter,  the  date  of 
which  I  do  not  well  remember,  and  more 
recently  your  postal  card  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  the  programme  of  our  tri- 
duum  for  the  end  of  the  year.  Your 
Reverence  must  not  be  surprised  that  I 
have  been  so  slow  in  writing,  for  we  have 
had  to  pass  here  through  many  tribula- 


tions, from  all  ot  which  our  Lord,  thanks 
to  His  goodness  !  has  safely  delivered  us. 
Frankly  I  was  in  no  mood  to  write  let- 
ters, although  I  appreciated  your  Rever- 
ence's good  wishes  and  anxieties  about 
us.  It  is  sad  to  see  so  many  calamities 
and  miseries.    But,  however, — ad  rem  : 

After  the  surrender  of  the  city  of 
Manila,  the  American  troops  took  pos- 
session, and  thanks  to  God  !  there  was 
no  disorder  to  regret.  All  behaved  very 
well;  lately  there  have  been  abuses  on 
the  part  of  the  volunteers,  but  these  are 
being  corrected  little  by  little.  The  au- 
thorities have  treated  us  very  well  and 
we  are  on  the  best  terms  with  them  all. 
They  have  taken  on  themselves  the  obli- 
gation of  paying  the  professors  of  the 
"Ateneo  Municipal"  and  those  ot  the 
Normal  School,  so  that  from  August  the 
14th,  1898,  up  to  the  present,  we  have 
received  our  salaries  just  as  we  did  from 
the  Spanish  Government.  In  a  short 
while  they  will  pay  the  officials  of  the 
Observatory.  So  your  Reverence  sees 
how  our  Lord  sustains  and  protects  us. 

Since  the  surrender  of  the  city  till 
quite  recently  our  "Ateneo"  was  half- 
filled  with  Spanish  troops,  but  now  there 
are  none,  for  they  have  all  been  sent 
back  to  Spain.  The  classes  of  the  col- 
lege opened  on  the  second  of  December, 
the  number  of  students  reached  five  hun- 
dred, and  everything  went  on  well  until 
hostilities  broke  out  between  the  Filipinos 
and  the  Americans  on  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 5.  The  incendiary  fires  began, 
the  disturbance  was  great,  and,  of  course, 
the  number  of  pupils  dropped  till  it  be- 
came half  of  what  it  was  or  even  less. 
We  closed  the  classes  on  Monday  of 
Holy  Week,  and  we  had  the  distribution 
of  prizes  in  private,  as  well  as  we  could. 

From  Mindanao  there  is  both  bad  and 
good  news.  Shortly  after  Aguinaldo's 
government  was  set  up  in  Malolos,  the 
natives  and  half-breeds  grew  so  proud 
that  they  seemed  to  wish  to  rule  every- 
thing. They  became  completely  crazy; 
this  word  in  all  its  force  expresses  their 
state.  They  sent  emissaries  to  all  the 
Visayan  provinces  even  as  far  as  Minda- 
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nao.  Their  behavior  was  the  same  as  in 
all  parts  of  Luzon;  they  traitorously  slew 
the  Spaniards  and  committed  a  thousand 
atrocities.  Amongst  these  was  the  cap- 
ture of  fathers  of  the  Society  in  spite  of 
the  will  of  the  people.  They  seized  on 
the  goods  of  the  Church  and  did  all  sorts 
of  evil;  they  made  prisoners  of  almost  all 
the  fathers  of  the  district  of  Surigao  and 
Butiian,  and  of  the  fathers  of  the  district 
of  Misamis.  The  fathers  of  Cottabatto, 
Polloc,  and  Tamentaca  were  obliged  to 
fly  to  Zamboanga  with  all  the  converts 
and  the  nuns,  for  the  Moros  (Moham- 
medans) of  those  regions  cast  themselves 
like  an  immense  avalanche  on  the  places 
abandoned  by  the  Spaniards.  We  gave 
notice  in  time  to  the  American  Generals, 
but  the  troops  were  not  sufficient  for  so 
great  a  territory,  for  you  must  know  that 
this  is  a  colonial  empire  greater  than  one 
can  imagine,  and  there  is  an  immense 
field  for  thousands  of  missionaries.  The 
fathers  who  were  made  prisoners  were 
not  maltreated,  for  on  Easter  Sunday, 
after  the  chant  of  the  Alleluia,  we  heard 
that  they  were  all  at  liberty,  thanks  be 
to  God  ! 

The  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  south- 
east coast,  those  of  Davao  and  some 
others  from  the  interior,  were  able  to 
escape  by  means  of  an  English  steamer, 
which  by  the  special  providence  of  God 
touched  the  coast  of  Mati  and  Davao. 
From  there  they  were  carried  to  Borneo 
— Sandakan — from  which  place  we  are 
expecting  their  arrival  with  many  others 
from  Zamboanga.  Of  the  fathers  who 
were  in  Dapitan  we  have  heard  that  they 
are  tranquil,  that  the  Alcalde  took  pris- 
oners some  thirty  or  forty  insurgents, 
who  had  escaped,  and  that  everything 
was  quiet. 

What  about  the  state  of  religion  here  ? 
It  is  certainly  very  bad.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Archbishop  of  Manila,  no 
bishop  is  in  his  own  diocese.  The  Bishop 
of  Nueva  Caceres  is  in  Spain  on  account 
of  his  poor  health;  the  Bishop  of  Nueva 
Segovia — Vigan — is  a  prisoner  and  so 
are  all  the  friars  besides.   The  Bishop  of 
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Finding  in  the  Temple. 

And  when  he  was  twelve  years  old, 
they  going  up  into  Jerusalem  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  feast, 

And  having  fulfilled  the  days,  when 
they  returned,  the  child  Jesus  remained 
in  Jerusalem,  and  his  parents  knew  it  not. 

And  thinking  that  he  was  in  the  com- 
.pany,  they  came  a  day's  journey,  and 
sought  him  among  their  kinsfolk  and 
acquaintance. 

And  not  finding  him,  they  returned 
into  Jerusalem,  seeking  him. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  three 
days  they  found  him  in  the  temple  sit- 
ting in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  hearing 
them  and  asking  them  questions. 

And  all  that  heard  him  were  aston- 
ished at  his  wisdom  and  his  answers. 

And  seeing  him,  they  wondered.  And 
his  mother  said  to  him  :  Son,  why  hast 
thou  done  so  to  us  ?  Behold  thy  father 
and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing. 

And  he  said  to  them  :  How  is  it  that 
you  sought  me  ?  Did  you  not  know  that 
I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business? 
(207) 


And  they  understood  not  the 
word  that  he  spoke  unto  them- 
(St.  Luke,  II.) 

4 'To  Mary  the  successive  mys- 
teries of  our  Lord's  life,  as  they  fell 
under  her  eyes,  were  the  occasions 
of  ever  fresh  wonder  and  joy.  This 
was  a  new  manifestation  of  our 
Lulu,  aim  su  nci  sum  ana  mai  01 

St.  Joseph  were  filled  with  wonder. 
This  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  children 
of  God!  There  is  enough  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  life,  day  after  day,  to  fill  us  with 
wonder,  if  we  did  but  understand  how 
we  are  to  see  God  in  everything,  and 
how  to  study  Him  in  what  is  ever  pass- 
ing before  our  eyes.  Wonder,  therefore, 
joyous  admiration,  at  this  new  revelation 
of  Himself,  was  the  first  affection  of  our 
Blessed  Lady's  heart  at  seeing  our  Lord 
thus  occupied.  Her  long  training  in  the 
study  of  her  Son  and  His  actions  made  her 
ever  ready  to  fasten  on  these  objects  of 
wonder.  She  was  informed  beforehand 
of  what  was  to  come  when  that  was  neces- 
sary or  opportune.  But  with  a  heart 
and  soul  like  hers,  so  faithful  with  its 
loving  homage  and  admiration,  it  may 
have  been  more  glorious  to  God  to  leave 
her  to  read  the  lessons  one  by  one,  as 
they  were  presented  to  her.  Her  in- 
telligence and  heart  were  thus  able  to 
act,  in  many  cases,  more  spontaneously 
and  with  a  more  exquisite  perfection. ' ' 
—  Coleridge. 
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THE  CONSECRATION. 

The  Catholic  world  has  been  conse- 
crated to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  As 
He  dedicated  Himself  to  our  welfare,  so 
we  have  once  again  responded  by  sol- 
emnly declaring  that  we  belong  to  Him 
and  mean  to  devote  ourselves  entirely  to 
His  cause.  We  have  made  our  offering 
to  Him,  and  directed  it  to  His  Heart, 
because  it  is  an  offering  of  love.  An  act 
of  homage  like  this  has  a  twofold  virtue: 
It  obtains  for  us  extraordinary  blessings 
from  Him  to  whom  it  is  made,  and  con- 
firms us  in  our  loyalty  to  His  cause. 

THE  ACT  OF  CONSECRATION. 

The  Decree  about  the  Consecration  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  comes  too  late 
to  publish  in  this  issue.  Although  dated 
May  23,  the  first  copy  of  it  we  could  get 
appears  in  Univers  of  May  31,  reach- 
ing us  June  9.  We  trust  that  the  Latin 
text  will  arrive  here  in  time  to  prepare  a 
translation  for  our  next  number.  Mean- 
time we  give  a  translation,  from  the 
French  version,  of  the  Act  of  Consecra- 
tion which  the  Holy  Father  has  issued 
with  his  letter  : 

11  Most  sweet  Jesus,  Redeemer  of  the 
human  race,  look  down  with  favor  on  us 
humbly  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  Thy 
altars.  We  are  and  we  wish  to  be  Thine; 
but  in  order  to  unite  ourselves  to  Thee 
by  the  strongest  ties,  we  consecrate  our- 
selves to-day  to  Thy  Most  Sacred  Heart. 

A  vast  number  of  men  have  never 
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"  As  the  present  century,  almost  full 
length  of  which  has  been  by  God's  good- 
ness covered  by  Our  own  life,  is  now 
hastening  to  its  close,  We  have  gladly  de- 
termined, in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  Our  predecessors,  to  pass  a  decree 
which  may  be  a  source  of  salvation  to 
Christian  people,  and  may,  as  it  were, 
mark  the  last  step  of  the  solicitude  with 
which  We  have  exercised  the  supreme 
Pontificate.  We  refer  to  the  Great  Ju- 
bilee, long  ago  made  a  part  of  Christian 
custom,  and  sanctioned  by  the  fore- 
thought of  Our  predecessors.  Handed 
down  to  us  from  our  fathers  it  has  come 
to  be  called  the  Holy  Year,  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  sacred  ceremonies  with 
which  it  is  accustomed  to  be  celebrated, 
but  especially  because  it  affords  more 
abundant  help  for  the  correction  of  mor- 
als, and  for  that  renewal  of  mind  and 
heart  which  leads  to  holiness.  We  Our- 
selves were  witness  in  Our  youth  how 
helpful  to  salvation  was  the  last  Jubilee 
decreed  in  solemn  form  during  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Leo  XII.  at  a  time  when  Rome 
was  the  greatest  and  safest  theatre  for  a 
public  act  of  religion.  We  remember, 
and  We  ever  yet  seem  to  see  in  Our 
mind's  eye  the  crowds  of  pilgrims,  the 
multitudes  who,  in  processional  order, 
went  from  church  to  church — the  holiest 
in  Christendom,  the  apostolic  men  who 
preached  in  the  public  streets,  the  most 
sacred  places  in  the  city  resounding  with 
the  praises  of  God,  and  the  Pontiff  with 
his  college  of  Cardinals  setting  an  exam- 
ple of  piety  and  charity  before  the  eyes 
01  all  From  the  memory  of  those  times 
the  mind  is  recalled  with  some  bitterness 
to  the  sad  reality  of  the  present  day. 
For  demonstrations  of  which  we  speak, 
and  which,  when  carried  out  without  hin- 
drance, in  the  full  light  of  the  city,  are 
accustomed  wonderfully  to  foster  and 
arouse  the  piety  of  the  people,  there  is 
now,  in  the  changed  state  of  Rome, 
either  no  opportunity  of  organizing,  or 
the  permission  depends  on  a  will  other 
than  Our  own." 


The  Need  for  Prayer. 
"Nevertheless,  We  trust  that  God, 
Who  helps  all  good  designs,  will  vouch- 
safe a  prosperous  and  inoffensive  course 
to  this  Our  design,  which  We  have  under- 
taken for  His  honor  and  glory.  For 
whither  do  We  look,  and  what  is  it  We 
desire  ?  This  thing  only,  that  We  may 
by  our  efforts  put  as  many  men  as  may  be 
in  possession  of  the  glory  everlasting,  and 
that  We  may  to  this  end  apply  to  the  dis- 
eases that  afflict  the  souls  of  men  those 
remedies  which  Jesus  Christ  has  wished 
should  be  in  Our  hands  to  dispense.  Not 
only  does  Our  Apostolic  charge  call  for 
this  action  from  Us,  but  the  very  circum- 
stances of  our  time  seem  also  to  demand 
it.  Not  that  our  age  is  sterile  in  good 
works  and  Christian  glory  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, by  God's  help,  splendid  examples 
abound,  nor  is  there  any  kind  of  virtue, 
however  high  or  arduous  it  may  be,  in 
which  we  do  not  see  many  souls  excell- 
ing, for  the  Christian  religion  has  a  cer- 
tain divinely  implanted  force,  inexhausti- 
ble and  ever  active,  which  arouses  and 
fosters  goodness.  But,  looking  around, 
a  man  turns  to  the  other  side,  and  oh  ! 
the  darkness,  the  error  and  the  mighty 
multitude  of  those  rushing  to  endless 
ruin.  We  are  especially  troubled  with 
sadness  as  often  as  We  think  ol  the  great 
number  of  Christian  people  who,  capti- 
vated by  a  false  license  in  thought  and 
judgment,  and  eagerly  draining  the  poison 
of  false  doctrine,  daily  squander  the  great 
gift  of  divine  faith.  It  is  from  this  that 
comes  the  distaste  for  the  Christian  life 
and  the  wide-spread  lapse  of  morality  ; 
hence,  too,  that  eager  and  insatiable  ap- 
petite for  the  things  which  strike  the 
senses,  and  all  the  thoughts  and  preoc- 
cupations which,  turned  from  God,  are 
fixed  on  the  things  of  earth  alone.  It 
can  scarcely  be  estimated  what  ruin  has 
already  issued  from  this  dark  source  and 
invaded  the  principles  upon  which  states 
are  founded.  For  the  spirit  of  revolt  so 
widely  spread,  the  stormy  outbursts  of 
popular  discontent,  the  perils  that  no  one 
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can  foresee,  and  the  crimes  of  tragic  horror 
are  discerned,  by  those  who  look  into 
their  causes,  to  be  nothing  else  than  a 
sort  of  lawless  and  unbridled  endeavor  to 
gain  and  enjoy  the  things  of  this  world." 

Rome's  Place  in  the  World. 

His  Holiness  adds,  after  calling  for  a 
solemn  and  universal  homage  to  Christ, 
and  determining  the  conditions  of  the 
Jubilee  : 

4 'Wherefore,  beloved  children,  how- 
ever many  and  wherever  you  may  be,  if 
you  are  able  to  visit  her,  Rome  invites 
you  most  lovingly  to  her  arms.  In  this 
holy  time  it  is  becoming  that  a  Catholic, 
if  he  would  be  consistent  with  himself, 
should  make  his  stay  in  Rome  with  Chris- 
tian faith  as  his  companion.  He  ought, 
therefore,  especially  to  renounce  all  idle 
or  profane  sight-seeing  as  unsuited  to  the 
time,  rather  keeping  his  mind  bent  on 
the  things  that  may  assist  his  faith  and 
piety.  It  will  be  especially  helpful  if  he 
seriously  ponder  the  peculiar  spirit  of  this 
City,  and  the  character  which  has  been 
divinely  impressed  upon  it,  a  character 
which  no  thought  or  violence  of  man  can 
change  or  destroy.  Alone  from  amongst 
all  others,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  chose  the  City  of  Rome  for  a 
most  high  destiny  above  all  human 
thought,  and  hallowed  it  to  Himself. 
Here,  not  without  much  long  and  myste- 
rious preparation,  He  placed  the  seat  of 
His  empire  ;  here  He  commanded  that 
the  throne  of  His  Vicar  should  stand  for 
all  time  ;  here  He  has  willed  that  the 
light  of  heavenly  doctrine  should  be 
piously  and  inviolably  kept,  and  hence, 
as  from  a  most  sacred  centre,  should  be 
shed  abroad  over  every  land;  so  that  the 
man  who  shall  separate  himself  from  the 
faith  of  Rome  shall  separate  from  Christ 
Himself  The  City's  sanctity  is  increased 
by  its  ancient  religious  monuments,  the 
singular  majesty  of  its  churches,  the 
shrines  of  the  Princes  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  tombs  of  the  bravest  martyrs. 
He  who  rightly  understands  how  to  listen 
to  the  voices  of  all  these  will  assuredly 


feel  that  he  is  here  not  so  much  as  a  trav- 
eller in  a  strange  city  as  a  citizen  in  his 
own,  and  by  God's  help  will  leave  it  bet- 
ter than  he  entered." 

GOOD  AT  HEART. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fine  tributes 
paid  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  by 
most  of  our  Catholic  editors  during  the  past 
month.  It  is  clear  where  their  own  heart 
is.  For  want  of  time,  help,  funds  and 
other  resources,  they  may  often  fail  to 
gratify  some  fastidious  readers,  but  they 
are  not  to  blame.  Sometimes  they  are 
deceived,  but  for  that  the  deceivers  are 
reprehensible  ;  occasionally  they  write  as 
respecters  of  persons,  but  in  this  also 
their  hearts  rule  their  judgment,  and  us- 
ually they  live  to  learn  how  they  have 
been  misled.  Their  piety  is  enough  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  defects,  which 
would  not  exist  at  all  if  Catholic  readers 
would  take  the  trouble  to  express  their 
views  to  the  editors  of  Catholic  papers 
and  encourage  them  for  what  they  con- 
sider good  as  heartily  as  they  blame  them 
or  what  they  consider  wrong. 

CATHOLIC  PRESS  CONVENTION. 

Although  it  is  still  a  topic  of  discussion 
whether  such  a  convention  is  advisable 
or  not,  so  many  of  our  Catholic  weeklies 
are  advocating  it,  that  it  is  more  than 
likely  one  will  soon  be  held.  If  our 
Catholic  educators  could  meet  and  part 
so  much  pleased  with  one  another,  why 
cannot  our  editors  who  already  know  one 
another  editorially  at  least,  and  who  for 
the  most  part  treat  one  another  so  civilly 
that  a  meeting  face  to  face  would  be  a 
veritable  love-feast?  We  could  trust  men 
who  must  produce  every  week  a  full  and 
orderly  programme  of  news,  correspond- 
ence, editorial,  etc. , etc.,  to  come  to  such 
a  convention  well  prepared  to  discuss 
timely  and  definite  topics,  and  to  resent 
any  action  on  the  part  of  a  few  who  make 
it  a  business  to  capture  conventions. 
There  is  surely  a  need  of  such  a  conven- 
tion ;  but  the  difficulty  in  summoning 
and  organizing  it  seems  to  be  the  usual 
excessive  editorial  modesty. 
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More  than  one  third  of  the  Vicariate 
Apostolic  of  Mgr.  Chouvellon  has  been 
devastated.  Eight  districts  are  laid 
waste;  fifteen  chapels  and  residences, 
twelve  schools,  thirteen  pharmacies,  and 
one  hospital  have  been  pillaged  and 
burned;  two  missioners  and  seventeen 
neophytes  massacred;  ten  thousand 
Christians  plundered,  driven  out  of  their 
homes,  hunted  down. 

The  crowds  of  fugitives,  despoiled  of 
everything,  who  had  flocked  within  the 
best  defended  cities,  and  who  had  found 
shelter  there,  have  now  returned  to  their 
homes. 

In  the  midst  of  this  material  and 
moral  desolation,  an  epidemic  broke  out 
among  the  children,  three  hundred  of 
whom  perished. 

The  revolutionary  movement  which 
favored  the  dark  plots  of  the  secret 
societies  so  numerous  in  China,  and 
whose  threefold  aim  is  the  overthrow  of 
the  Tartar  dynasty,  the  murder  of  Chris- 
tians, and  the  expulsion  of  foreigners,  is 
well  nigh  crushed.  This  result  is  due  to 
the  untiring  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  of 
the  French  Consul  at  Tchong-Kin,  to 
the  vigorous  action  of  M.  Pichon  at 
Pekin,  and  to  the  tardy  resistance  of  the 
mandarins  and  the  troops  of  the  Tsung- 
li-Yamen.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Empress 
will  carry  out  the  sentence  of  death, 
which  the  mandarins,  upon  remon- 
strances from  the  French  legation,  signed 
months  ago  against  the  three  leaders  of 
the  present  persecution  in  Su-tchuen. 

The  condemned  chiefs  are:  Yu-man- 
tse,  Tsiang-tsan-tchen,  and  Tsang  tsouy- 
pin,  the  very  same  who  in  the  above  dis- 
trict of  Su-tchuen,  excited  already  three 
persecutions,  one  in  1886,  another  in 
1888,  a  third  in  1890. 
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Among  many  important  conversions, 
one  that  aroused  much  attention  was 
that  of  Mr.  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  Japanese  liter- 
ature in  the  University  of  Tokio,  Japan. 
With  him  was  converted  Mr.  Nagai, 
professor  of  chemical  sciences  in  the 
same  University. 

Their  reception  into  the  Roman 
Church  took  place  in  the  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral of  Tokio. 


The  Society  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
Paris,  published  in  the  beginningof  May, 
an  account  of  the  work  done  by  its  Mis- 
sioners during  the  year  1898.  Never, 
the  account  adds,  during  the  235  years 
of  its  existence,  did  the  society  record 
such  a  harvest  of  souls  brought  to  the 
true  faith. 

This  result  must  be  ascribed  to  a  spe- 
cial intervention  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  the 
zeal  and  activity  of  the  missioners,  great 
as  they  are,  not  being  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  it.  In  fact,  in  many  locali- 
ties, the  pagans  came  of  their  own  accord 
to  ask  for  instruction  and  baptism.  With 
more  laborers  and  ampler  means,  the 
number  of  conversions  would  have  been 
greater  still.  We  subjoin  a  complete  list 
of  baptisms  and  conversions  : 

Baptisms  of  children   born  of 

Christian  parents,  .  .  .  .  43,595 
Conversion  of  heretics,  .  .  .  37 r 
Baptisms  of  adult  infidels,  .  .  72,000 
Baptisms  of  pagan  children  in 

danger  of  death,  ....  193,363 
What  a  consolation  for  every  Catholic 
heart,  especially  when  we  recall  the  ex- 
traordinary trials  undergone  by  so  many 
Missions  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  ! 
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Our  subscribers  remember  that  the 
general  intention  for  May  was  the  Bea- 
tification of  Jeanne  D'Arc.  As  if  to 
show  how  pleasing  this  intention  was  to 
Him,  God  has  deigned  to  work,  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Venerable  Maid, 
a  most  signal  miracle. 

Sister  Anne  de  Sainte- Marie,  an  Al- 
satian, aged  twenty-one,  and  a  member  of 
the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Cluny,  Merulana  Srelt,  Rome,  had  been 
suffering  for  many  months  from  a  cancer 
in  the  stomach.  Her  sickness  was  mortal, 
and  her  condition,  according  to  the 
medical  men,  hopeless.  Milk  had  be- 
come the  sufferer's  only  food  ;  and  when 
she  could  no  longer  bear  even  this  slight 
nourishment,  the  doctors  declared  that 
the  end  was  nigh.  The  sick  Sister  was 
resigned  to  death  ;  but  she  took  part, 
nevertheless,  in  a  novena  that  was  being 
made  for  her  recovery,  through  the  in- 
tercession of  Venerable  Joan  of  Arc. 

On  the  first  of  May,  the  eighth  day  of 
the  novena,  the  sick,  or  rather  the  dying 
Sister,  feeling  that  the  end  was  near, 
received  the  last  Sacraments,  while 
asserting  once  more  her  complete  sub- 
mission to  God's  will.  Suddenly,  at 
half  past  ten  in  the  morning,  she  raised 
her  prostrate  form,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  strong  emotion,  appearing 
like  one  transfigured,  she  returned  as  it 
were  from  death  to  life.  Something  ex- 
traordinary, she  said,  was  occurring 
within  her,  and  the  cause  of  her  illness 
was  being  removed. 

In  fact,  so  perfect  and  instantaneous 
was  her  cure,  that  she  rose  at  once,  took 
some  food,  and  presented  herself  to  the 
eyes  of  the  astounded  community  like  a 
preternatural  apparition. 

With  life  there  even  came  back  the 
flush  of  health,  the  bright  and  steady 
gaze,  and  an  infusion  of  vigor  truly 
marvellous.  Nothing  remained  of  the 
past  illness  but  the  extreme  leanness  to 
which  it  had  reduced  her  ;  and  this,  too, 
soon  disappeared.  For  on  the  very  next 
day,  May  2,  Sister  Anne  de  Sainte  - 
Marie  took  part  in  the  closing  exercises 
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of  the  novena,  begun  for  her  recovery, 
and  ended  in  thanksgiving  by  the  chant 
of  the  "  Te  Deum." 

The  doctors  could  not  believe  their 
own  eyes  and  were  quite  willing  to  sign, 
together  with  other  numerous  witnesses, 
the  certificate  which  is  to  become  the 
basis  of  a  canonical  process. 

Among  these  witnesses  are  two  Protes- 
tant ladies,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
the  guests  and  inmates  of  the  convent. 
Much  impressed  by  this  wonderful  cure 
they  requested  to  be  allowed  to  join 
in  the  Te  Deum. 


An  imperial  decree  has  been  published 
in  China  recognizing  the  Catholic  religion 
throughout  the  Celestial  Empire.  The 
official  status  of  Catholic  missionaries 
will  now  rank  with  that  of  the  man- 
darins. 


Kaiser  William,  of  Germany,  has  pre- 
sented a  high  altar  to  the  Abbey  Church 
of  Maria  Laach  in  the  Rhineland,  be- 
longing to  the  Benedictine  Order,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  he  made  to  the 
Lord  Abbot  when  he  visited  the  Abbey 
two  years  ago.  A  German  paper  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  event: 

"  The  Kaiser's  representative,  Freiherr 
von  Loe,  accompanied  by  several  high 
officials  from  Cologne,  was  received  by 
Abbot  Beugler  and  the  monks.  Being 
assembled  in  the  parlor,  Freiherr  von 
Loe  made  the  following  speech. 

"  '  Right  Rev.  Lord  Abbot,  His  Impe- 
rial and  Royal  Majesty  has  imposed  upon 
me  the  distinguished  duty  of  handing 
over  to  you  Lord  Abbot  as  head  of  this 
house,  this  altar  dedicated  to  God,  the 
costly  gift  and  token  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty's  good  will  towards  the  Abbey 
of  Laach,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict. 
Nearly  six  years  have  now  passed 
since  the  day — so  important  for  your 
order — when  the  representative  of  the 
government,  at  the  Emperor's  command, 
handed  over  to  the  Very  Rev.  Prior  of 
that  time  the  keys  of  this  venerable  house 
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of  God,  which  for  seven  hundred  years,  Father  Abbot,  the  Emperor's  gift,  con- 
had  been  for  the  Benedictine  Order  their  veying  to  you  at  the  same  time  the  con- 
consecrated  place  of  divine  worship.  By  gratulations  which  His  Majesty  sends 
a  decree  of  December  16,  1892,  the  through  me.  May  to-day  be  for  the  Ben- 
Emperor  accomplished  the  transfer  of  the  edictines  a  day  of  joy.  Furthermore, 
abbey  church,  and  then  for  the  first  time  may  the  Order  be  the  bearer  and  mes- 
gave  public  expression  to  the  feeling  of  senger  of  Christian  peace,  of  the  fear  of 
affection  which  he,  the  prince  of  peace,  God,  of  steadfastness  in  faith,  and  of  the 
the  protector  of  Christendom,  the  patron  love  of  mankind,  virtues  the  practice  of 
of  arts  and  sciences,  entertains  towards  which  during  many  centuries  has  found- 
that  venerable  Order,  which,  for  thirteen  ed  and  maintained  its  high  reputation.' 
centuries  true  to  its  motto,  has  preached  "The  Right  Rev.  Father  Abbot  replied 
the  religion  of  peace,  and  in  tempestuous  in  a  touching  speech,  which  space  does 
times  has  afforded  an  asylum  for  learning,  not  permit  us  to  give  to  our  readers. 
The  Emperor's  gift  to-day  bears  witness  Then  followed  High  Mass,  celebrated  at 
to  the  continuance  of  the  Imperial  good  the  new  high  altar,  at  which  the  Imperial 
will,  which  must  cause  the  order  greatly  party  assisted." 

to  rejoice.   But  not  only  the  Benedictine   

Order,  all  German  Catholics  will  to-day      Miss  Anna  Gaynor,  an  Irishwoman, 

unite  in  feelings  of  gratitude  towards  the  known  in  religion  as  Mother  Mary  John, 

Emperor,  whose  high  sense  of  justice  who  lately  departed  this  life,  was  the 

omits  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  foundress  of  a  work  of  charity  which  has 

people  that  his  care  and  attention  extend  been  justly  styled  unique.    Her  home, 

to  all  his  countrymen,  wherever  the  Ger-  called  the  Hospital  for  the  Dying,  is  a 

man  flag  is  hoisted.    His  powerful  pro-  refuge  for  those  who,  doomed  to  speedy 

tection  of  the  messengers  of  the  faith  in  death  through  disease  or  age,  are  depriv- 

China,  his  words  and  deeds  in  the  Holy  ed  of  care  and  shelter  in  that  last  sad 

Land,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  his  Cath-  period  of  their  lives.  They  could  not  en- 

olic  subjects.  ter  the  ordinary  hospitals  because  they 

"  'But  I  would  only  imperfectly  fulfil  the  could  not  be  cured.    They  could  not  be 

Emperor's  instructions  if  I  were  to  leave  received  into  the  hospitals  for  incurables 

this  spot  without  dedicating  a  few  words  beeause  these  were  intended  for  people 

to  the  memory  of  the  noble  princess,  who  had  presumably  a  long  time  yet  to 

who  is  greatly  revered  by  the  Benedic-  live.    The  only  place  open  to  them  was 

tines.  the  Poorhouse  Infirmary,  where,  owing 

"  1  At  the  altar  given  them  to-day  the  to  defective  management,  it  is  said  that 

Benedictines  will  remember  in  their  pious  death  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  in 

prayers  the  Princess  Catherine  of  Hohen-  the  most  miserable  attic  or  cellar.  To 

zollern,  who  thirty  years  ago  did  much  these  unfortunates  the  good  Sisters  of  the 

to  restore  the  Benedictine  Order  in  Ger-  Hospice  give  a  welcome,  lavishing  upon 

many,  by  founding  the  Abbey  of  Beuron,  them  every  tender  care  till  they  breathe 

to  which  Maria  Laach  belongs,  and  will  out  their  souls  in  peace  into  the  hands  of 

invoke  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  Kaiser  their  Creator.    Catholics  will  not  be  sur- 

William.    Thus  for  all  time  the  name  of  prised  to  hear  that  all  is  joy  and  bright- 

Hohenzollern  will  remind  the  Order  of  ness  about  the  place  and  that  even  inno- 

the  merciful  dispositions  of  Providence,  cent  jest  and  laughter  are  not  wanting, 

which  made  use  of  the  Princes  of  this  The  patients  learn  to  bear  their  sufferings 

House  in  order  to  further  the  prosperity  with  serene  patience,  knowing  that  their 

of  the  Order  after  its  long  period  of  suf-  trials  will  soon  be  over,  and  that  then 

fering.  they  shall  pass  from  a  life  of  misery  to 

"  '  So  I  hand  over  to  you,  Right  Rev.  one  of  everlasting  happiness. 
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Acts  of 
Consecration. 


June  always  brings  the 
usual  manifestation  of  de- 
votion to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  and  it  is  a  consolation 
to  observe  that  priests  and  people  vie 
with  one  another  yearly  at  this  time  in 
trying  to  make  this  devotion  better 
known  and  more  widely  practised.  This 
year  the  decree  of  our  Holy  Father  that 
the  Catholic  world  should  be  consecrated 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  was  an  additional 
motive  for  fervor,  and  the  novenas  and 
triduums  held  preparatory  to  the  feast 
have  quickened  the  spirit  of  love  and 
gratitude  which  this  devotion  inspires. 
The  Directors  of  the  Apostleship  of 
Prayer  have  done  their  share  to  make 
this  consecration  the  splendid  public  tes- 
timony of  homage  to  Christ  that  His 
Vicar  intended  it  should  be.  Our  cor- 
respondence, the  number  of  Centres 
reorganized,  ceremonies  for  conferring 
the  Badge,  Promoters'  receptions,  the 
unveiling  and  blessing  of  statues  and 
banners  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  show  how 
well  they  have  labored  to  establish  this 
devotion.  Now  that  we  have  complied 
with  the  decree  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
and  have  felt  the  benefits  of  this  univer- 
sal consecration,  it  remains  for  us  to 
prove  that  we  were  sincere  and  earnest 
in  making  it,  as  we  hope  to  be  fervent 
and  steadfast  in  keeping  the  promises 
implied  in  it.  Directors  will  do  well  to 
renew  it  from  time  to  time,  at  least  once 
a  year,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Asso- 
ciates under  their  charge  the  advantage 
of  repeating  every  day  some  act  of  conse- 
cration, whether  in  one  of  the  many  forms 
they  will  find  in  the  League  Devotions 
or  in  a  formula  of  their  own,  or  still  in 
the  simple  terms  of  the  Morning  Offer- 
ing. 
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Litany  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. 


If  the  universal  act  of 
consecration  made  dur- 
ing the  previous  month 
should  have  no  other  benefit  than  to  ac- 
custom the  faithful  to  recite  or  sing  the 
Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  it  would  be 
something  to  be  grateful  for.  Directors 
will  agree  with  us  that  nothing  was  more 
desirable,  though  nothing  was  more  un- 
likely, than  that  this  Litany  should  have 
been  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
Holy  See  for  use  in  our  public  services. 
A  careful  study  of  the  invocations  will 
furnish  topics  for  beautiful  instructions  on 
the  Sacred  Heart,  and  it  will  be  advisa- 
ble for  local  Directors  to  adopt  it  as  a 
programme  for  their  sermons  at  the 
league  services.  Every  Associate  should 
have  a  copy  of  it,  and  for  this  reason  we 
have  printed  it  in  our  League  Devotions 
and  in  leaflets.  Every  League  choir 
should  sing  it  at  our  First  Friday  ser- 
vices, and  we  have  already  had  music 
composed  for  it  by  Rev.  Father  Bonvin, 
whose  compositions  are  so  well  known  to 
Messenger  readers. 


Welcome 

News. 


Two  items  of  news 
will  interest  our  Direc- 
tors. One  of  the  mir- 
acles required  for  the  canonization  of 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary  has  been  ex- 
amined and  approved,  and  the  remains 
of  Venerable  Hoyos,  the  great  promoter 
of  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  in 
Spain,  have  been  discovered,  in  a  re- 
markable way,  and  are  still  incorrupt. 

To  Promoters. 
To  all  our  Promoters,  and  in  particular, 
to  all  who  have  received  their  Cross  and 
Diploma  during  the  past  month,  we  wish 
to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  zeal  with 
which  they  have  helped  to  make  the 
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Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  occasion 
of  so  much  honor  for  Christ.  He  is  not 
unmindful  of  their  services.  "Those 
who  promote  this  devotion  will  have  their 
names  written  in  my  Heart  never  to  be 
'effaced."  In  May  alone  we  issued  to 
266  Centres,  3,377  Diplomas  for  new 
Promoters.    We  trust  that  each  one  of 

The  Apostleship  at 

The  Consecration  of  the  World 
to  the  Sacred  Heart. — There  is  one 
theme  running  through  all  the  various 
Messengers  in  their  June  issue — joy  and 
triumph  and  gratitude  at  the  news  of  the 
Pope's  intention  to  order  a  general  Act 
of  Consecration.  Some  of  them  take 
occasion  of  this  to  analyze  the  concept 
of  the  word  consecration  in  order  to 
bring  odt  more  clearly  the  import  of  this 
tribute  of  devotion  ;  others  taking  the 
consecration  in  connection  with  the 
General  Intention  for  June,  the  spread 
of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer,  point  out 
their  mutual  relations  and  interdepend- 
ence. As  it  may  be  safely  said  that  it 
has  been  through  the  Apostleship  of 
Prayer  more  than  through  any  other  pious 
association  that  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  has  become  so  widespread  in  the 
Church  to-day,  so  it  is  to  be  confidently 
hoped  that  with  the  increase  of  this  de- 
votion resulting  from  the  Triduum  of  pre- 
paration and  Act  of  Consecration,  the 
spread  of  our  Apostleship,  its  advance  in 
numbers  and  fervor  may  be  an  immediate 
result  of  these  exercises  of  piety.  The 
large  numbers  of  new  aggregations,  the 
thousands  of  Promoter*  who  have  re- 
ceived their  Crosses  and  Diplomas,  fore- 
shadowed this  happy  consequence,  and 
we  must  note  with  special  pleasure  that 
in  no  country  are  these  new  aggregations 
more  numerous  or  the  list  of  new  Pro- 
moters longer  than  in  our  own. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  St.  Mary's  Cen- 
tre.— In  sending  you  enclosed  order  for 
League  supplies  I  thought  that  a  word  or 
two  with  regard  to  our  local  Centre  would 


them  will  prove  worthy  of  the  honor 
conferred  upon  them,  and  that  the  fervor 
they  have  shown  during  their  probation 
may  grow  as  their  opportunities  and  ex- 
perience in  the  work  enable  them  to  do 
more  for  the  work  of  prayer  and  of  devo- 
tion to  the  Sacred  Heart,  which  they 
have  promised  to  promote. 

Home  and  Abroad. 

interest  you.  Accordingly,  I  wish  to  in- 
form you  of  our  intention  of  observing 
the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  this  year 
by  a  Solemn  Triduum  to  conclude  with  a 
reception  of  twenty- five  Promoters.  On 
the  last  night  of  the  celebration  the 
Statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  to  be  car- 
ried in  solemn  procession  through  the 
aisles  of  the  church.  A  feature  of  the 
celebration  on  the  three  evenings  will  be 
congregational  singing,  though  our  regu- 
lar and  chancel  choirs  have  been  invited 
to  take  part.  The  preacher  of  the  tri- 
duum will  be  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
New  York  Apostolate,  either  Father  Gog- 
gin  or  Father  Cunnion.  I  may  further 
note  that  the  last  six  months  has  seen  a 
very  encouraging  increase  in  the  League 
membership. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  period  only 
about  half  of  the  number  of  leaflets  for 
which  we  subscribe  found  circulation, 
while  to-day  the  whole  is  insufficient,  and 
I  am  forced  to  increase  my  order.  This 
happy  result  is  due,  under  God,  to  the 
zeal  of  my  135  Promoters.  The  League 
is  in  high  favor,  too,  among  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our  Parochial  Schools. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Holy  Angels  Cen- 
tre.— At  the  recent  Forty  Hours'  Devo- 
tion in  this  active  Centre,  each  of  the 
twelve  districts  into  which  the  Apostle- 
ship of  Prayer  is  divided,  took  turns  in 
passing  an  hour  in  adoration  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  A  neat  four  page 
leaflet,  giving  these  assignments,  and 
containing  motives  for  earnest  participa- 
tion in  this  devotion,  proved  an  efficient 
means  of  securing  a  large  attendance. 
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IN  THANKSGIVING  FOR  GRACES  OBTAINED. 


Total  Number  of  Thanksgivings  for  Last  Month,  582,189. 


In  all  things  give  thanks."     (1.  Thes.,  v.  18.) 


Special  Thanksgivings. — Chester,  Pa. 
— "  A  little  boy  wishes  to  return  thanks 
for  the  cure  of  his  father's  arm.  The 
doctors  wanted  to  take  it  off.  I  told  my 
teacher  in  the  Sisters'  school,  and  she 
told  me  to  promise  publication  in  the 
Messenger,  and  to  offer  my  communion 
on  the  First  Friday.  Papa's  arm  is  now 
almost  entirely  well. 9  9 

Providence,  R.  I. — "  Driven  to  des- 
peration almost  by  my  many  difficulties, 
I  happened  to  take  up  one  of  the  Mes- 
sengers of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
reading  the  many  .letters,  prompted  by 
gratitude  for  favors  received,  I  promised 
our  Lord  if  He  would  take  pity  on  my 
necessities,  I  would  publish  the  fact  be- 
sides having  a  Mass  said  every  month 
for  the  poor  souls  who  have  no  one  to 
pray  for  them.  The  week  had  not  elapsed  - 
before  I  obtained  two  of  the  favors  I 
asked  and  now  I  am  hoping  that  our 
Lord  in  His  own  good  time  may  grant 
the  third." 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — "A  widowed 
mother's  only  son  left  home  without  her 
knowledge  and  for  three  months  not  one 
single  word  was  received  from  him,  nor 
could  the  slightest  clue  as  to  his  where- 
abouts be  obtained.  I  promised  the 
Sacred  Heart  I  would  make  public  thanks 
in  the  Messenger  if  the  poor  suffering 
mother  would  hear  from  her  boy.  She 
did  so  within  a  few  days,  and  I  hasten 
now  with  a  grateful  heart  to  fulfil  my 
promise." 

Jonesdoro,  Ark. — "  Last  year  I  was 
very  sick  so  that  I  had  to  be  sent  to  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
People  about  here  were  alarmed  at  my 
condition  which  had  become  almost 
chronic.  In  my  distress  I  finally  took 
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refuge  in  the  Sacred  Heart.  I  made  a 
Novena  and  promised  to  publish  my  cure 
in  the  Messenger.  Thanks  be  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  I  am  well  to-day, 
and  in  order  to  spread  the  devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Heart,  please  send  me  the 
Messenger,  which  I  shall  give  also  to 
my  neighbors  to  read." 

"We  hasten  to  return  thants  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  a  great  favor  obtained 
by  a  member  of  the  League,  who  left 
over  a  year  ago  for  the  Klondike.  He 
has  always,  since  reaching  the  Klondike, 
worn  the  League  Badge  pinned  outside 
on  his  coat.  In  this  way  he  was  recog- 
nized as  a  member  of  the  League  by  a 
perfect  stranger,  who  was  also  a  member. 
A  strong  friendship  sprang  up  between 
them.  When  parting,  the  stranger  made 
our  friend  promise  that  if  he  were  ever 
in  need  he  would  call  on  him.  Up  to 
February  last  our  friend  and  his  party 
had  met  with  no  success,  and  found  they 
had  provisions  for  only  one  day  more. 
They  had  about  decided  to  give  up  the 
claim  they  were  working,  when  he  re- 
membered the  promise  made  him  by 
the  League  member.  The  latter  was 
true  to  his  promise,  and  gave  the  party 
provisions  to  last  them  till  the  arrival  of 
the  boat,  thus  enabling  them  to  continue 
their  work  on  the  claim,  and  immedi- 
ately after  this  they  began  taking  out 
gold  in  good  paying  quantities.  We 
consider  this  good  fortune  due  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  have  promised  the 
friend  we  would  return  thanks  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  through  the  Messenger." 

"I  wish  to  acknowledge  a  favor  I 
obtained  through  the  mercy  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart.  I  suffered  all  Winter  with 
malaria  and  was  under  the  care  of  two 
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of  our  best  physicians  constantly.  Finally  I 
decided  to  wear  the  Badge  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  promising  to  publish  in  the  Mes- 
senger if  I  was  relieved  and  to  have  five 
Masses  read  for  the  poor  souls  in  Purga- 
tory. I  haven't  had  a  chill  since  I  put 
on  the  Badge,  and  am  now  very  well.,, 

Washington,  D.  C. — "  One  of  the 
Promoters  of  the  League  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  wishes,  through  the  columns  of 
the  Messenger,  to  return  thanks  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  her  recovery  from  a  se- 
vere illness.  Over  a  year  ago  a  tumor 
had  formed  with  the  result  that  the  phy- 
sicians found  it  necessary  to  perform  an 
operation.  The  operation  was  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  and  after  some  months 
it  was  feared  that  the  tumor  had  formed 
again,  causing  some  disease  of  the  bone. 
Prayers  and  novenas  were  offered  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  when,  after  several 
weeks,  a  consultation  was  held  by  several 
of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  city,  it 
was  found  that  nothing  serious  was  the 
matter.  In  a  short  time  she  was  dis- 
charged by  these  same  physicians  as  com- 
pletely cured.  She  feels  that  the  Sacred 
Heart  has  done  this  for  her  and  she 
wishes  to  return  thanks  with  all  her  heart. ' ' 

Special  Thanks. — "I  have  been  re- 
quested to  send  you  the  following  thanks- 
giving for  publication.  Sister  —  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  had  been  deaf  for  more  than 
two  years.  She  had  prayed  a  great  deal, 
but  was  almost  in  despair  of  ever  being 
cured,  when  she  felt  herself  moved  to 
make  a  Novena  in  honor  of  the  Vener- 
able Mother  Mary  of  St.  Euphrasia, 
foundress  of  the  Magdalens.  Therefore 
on  April  16,  she  began  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  community  this  Novena.  At 
first  her  sufferings  seemed  only  to  in- 
crease, till  the  morning  of  the  24th,  when 
suddenly  to  her  great  joy  she  heard  dis- 
tinctly the  voices  of  the  sisters  reciting 
the  office/ » 

Spiritual  Favors. — The  obtaining  of 
a  home  near  a  church;  a  way  to  prevent 
the  spreading  of  bad  news,  which  would 


have  done  harm;  restoration  of  peace  in 
a  family;  a  reconciliation  betweem  a 
daughter  and  her  parents;  the  return  of 
six  persons  to  the  sacraments  after  long 
absence;  the  grace  of  a  happy  death; 
reconciliation  between  father  md  son; 
reformation  of  two  young  men  addicted 
to  drink;  providential  arrival  of  a  priest 
in  time  to  administer  the  last  sacraments; 
a  death-bed  conversion  to  the  faith. 

Temporal  Favors. — Recovery  from  a 
dangerous  operation;  success  of  five  in 
passing  examinations;  the  retaining  of  a 
position;  restoration  to  health  for  seven; 
favorable  termination  of  a  law-suit;  em- 
ployment for  ten;  recovery  from  pneu- 
monia; the  return  of  a  long  lost  brother; 
improvement  in  eye  sight;  means  to 
meet  interest  due  on  a  mortgage;  success 
of  two  teachers;  recovery  from  threat- 
ened diphtheria;  sale  of  property;  cure 
of  a  sore  without  recourse  to  lancing  at 
first  judged  to  be  necessary;  a  verdict  for 
a  large  sum  of  money;  cure  of  hemor- 
rhages of  the  lungs;  the  finding  of  some 
money  that  had  been  lost;  relief  from 
severe  pains  in  the  side. 

Favors  Ascribed  to  the  Application  of 
the  Badge  or  Promoter1  s  Cross. — Cure  of 
severe  headaches;  cure  of  a  child  with 
spasms;  cure  of  ulcerated  tooth;  perfect 
healing  of  a  fractured  wrist  bone;  recov- 
ery of  a  child  suffering  from  meningitis; 
immediate  relief  from  pain  in  the  side: 
Obituary. 

John  Fox,  Our  Lady  of  Refuge  Centre, 
Refugio,  Texas;  Mrs.  Mary  Agnes 
Davis,  Tampa,  Florida;  Mrs.  Lucy  Be- 
noit,  St.  Joseph  Centre,  North  Brook- 
field,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  P.  T.  Lonergan,   

Centre,  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  Mary  L.  Mc- 
Cabe,  Gesu  Centre,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Mary  Agnes  Kline,  Good  Shepherd  Con- 
vent, Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Thomas  Dunn, 
St.  Ann's  Centre,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mrs. 
Ellen  G.  McMahon,  N.  Y.  City;  Sister 
M.  Aquin,  St.  Patrick's  Convent,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  Sister  Theresa  Healy,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Loretta  Thomas,  Our  Lady 
of  Good  Counsel  Centre,  New  Orleans, 
La. 
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In  the  life  of  Father  Hand  we  have  his  education  to  account.  It  was  dis- 
the  history  of  a  zealous  Irish  priest  who,  covered  that  he  was  a  Papist,  as  the  law 
dying  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine,  had  contumeliously  designated  a  Roman 
lived  long  enough  to  accomplish  a  great  Catholic,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of 
work  for  the  glory  of  God.  Deeply  teaching  some  propositions  of  the  Sixth 
grieved  at  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  Book  of  Euclid  to  a  few  scholars,  that  he 
Irish  emigrants  in  many  parts  of  the  might  be  able  to  aid  his  father  and  sup- 
United  States  and  the  British  colonies,  port  his  family.  Informations  were  lodged 
where  priests  were  few  and  far  between,  against  him  for  this  violation  of  the  law, 
and  souls  were  perishing  in  consequence,  which  rendered  him  liable  to  transporta- 
he  felt  inspired  by  God  to  come  to  the  tion.  Compassion  was  taken  upon  his 
aid  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen.  He  youth  and  misfortunes,  and  instead  of 
was  able,  after  many  difficulties,  to  found  proceeding  immediately  to  the  prosecu- 
All  Hallows  College,  Dublin,  to  educate  tion,  an  opportunity  was  given  him  of 
young  men  for  the  missions,  and  the  swearing  before  the  Protestant  Bishop 
good  accomplished  by  this  institution  is  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrines 
now  borne  witness  to  in  all  parts  of  the  of  transubstantiation,  of  penance  and  of 
world.  The  following  extract,  quoted  the  invocation  of  saints  ;  and  the  certi- 
in  the  first  chapter  to  show  the  suffer-  ficate  of  the  Prelate  would  have  raised  a 
ings  of  Catholics  in  penal  days,  will,  we  bar  to  his  prosecution.  The  youth  knew 
think,  interest  our  readers :  no  principle  of  his  Church  which  could 

"  More  than    forty-five   years  have  excuse  his  perjury.    He  escaped  and  fled 

passed  away  since  a  man,  then  about  into  the  mountains,  where  he  remained 

sixty  years  of  age,  led  me  into  a  prison  for  more  than  a  year  subsisting  upon  the 

and  showed  me  the  room  in  which  he  charity  of  those  to  whose  children  he  still 

had  been  confined  during  upwards  of  communicated  the  rudiments  of  learn - 

four  years,  in  consequence  of  the  in-  ing,  but  in  the  most  painful  anxiety  as 

justice  to  which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  the  state  of  his  father,  brothers  and 

were  subjected  in  those  days  of  persecu-  sisters. 

tion.  On  the  day  that  he  was  immured  "The  declaration  of  American  inde- 
his  wife  was  seized  by  fever,  the  result  of  pendence,  and  the  successful  resistance 
terror  ;  whilst  she  lay  upon  her  bed  of  of  the  colonists,  having  produced  some 
sickness  she  and  her  family  were  dis-  mitigation  of  the  persecutions  which  the 
possessed  of  the  last  remnant  of  their  Catholics  endured,  this  fugitive  returned 
land  and  furniture  ;  she  was  removed  to  by  stealth  to  the  city  (Cork),  and  was 
the  house  of  a  neighbor  to  breathe  her  enabled  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  land 
last  under  a  stranger's  roof.  Her  eldest  surveyor,  to  have  his  parent  liberated, 
child  had  completed  his  seventeenth  his  family  settled — and  he  became  pros- 
year  a  few  days  before  he  closed  her  perous. " 

grave.    Two  younger  brothers  and  two  This  noble  young  man  was  the  father 

younger  sisters  looked  to  him  as  their  of  our  own  Dr.  England,   Bishop  of 

only  support.    He  endeavored  to  turn  Charleston. 
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The  early  Protestant  reformers  not 
only  made  martyrs  of  the  living  but  even 
persecuted  the  dead.  They  pulled  down 
the  churches,  destroyed  the  shrines  and 
images  of  the  saints,  and  scattered  their 
holy  ashes  to  the  winds.  They  succeeded 
only  in  part,  but  they  succeeded  too  well. 
How  many  saints  once  so  popular  are 
now  utterly  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
Catholics  !  The  faithful  of  Scotland  how- 
ever, have  treasured  in  their  hearts  the 
memory  and  love  of  their  old  saints  to 
whom  they  have  been  so  long  unable  to 
pay  public  and  solemn  veneration.  Great 
then  was  their  joy  last  year  when  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  restored 
a  number  of  these  saints  to  their  ancient 
honors,  permitting  the  Scottish  Church 
to  once  more  erect  churches  and  altars 
under  their  invocation,  and  to  pay  them 
the  same  homage  that  they  received  be- 
fore the  great  apostasy.  The  names  of 
these  saints  are,  martyrs,  Sts.  Constantine, 
Maelrubha,  Magnus,  and  Donan,  with 
his  companions ;  Bishops,  Sts.  Bean, 
Blaan,  Colman,  Duthac,  Fergus,  Fin  tan, 
Moluag,  Machar,  Nathalan,  Palladius, 
and  Talarican  j  Abbots,  Sts.  Adam  nan, 
Comgan,  Drostan,  and  Fcelan. 

St.  Constantine  was  King  of  the  Bri- 
tons in  Cornwall.  He  became  a  monk  on 
the  death  of  his  queen,  and  resided  in  the 
famous  Monastery  of  St.  David.  After  a  long 
life  spent  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  the 
southern  part  of  Scotland  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  England,  he  was  slain  by  the 
unbelievers  about  A.  D.  590. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  Saints  on 
this  list  is  St.  Foelan.  Among  the  ruins 
of  a  church  in  Perthshire  is  the  Holy  Pool 
of  St.  Foelan,  120  feet  long  by  twenty 
feet  wide,  a  great  place  of  pilgrimage 
in  Catholic  days.  Strange  to  say,  the 
pilgrims  now  are  chiefly  Protestants. 
They  bathe  in  the  water  for  the  cure  of 
various  diseases,  and  had  formerly  the 


custom  of  leaving  behind  a  bit  of  band- 
age or  a  small  piece  of  their  clothing  as 
a  sort  of  ex  voto.  The  famous  King 
Bruce  attributed  his  great  victory  at 
Bannockburn  to  the  help  of  St.  Foelan, 
before  whose  reliquary  he  had  fervently 
prayed  on  the  night  preceding  the  con- 
flict. 

*  *  * 

The  result  of  a  battle  often  depends 
on  some  apparently  trifling  incident,  and 
this  is  true  also  of  spiritual  warfare.  A 
chance  remark,  a  word  in  season,  a  little 
anecdote  have  often  been  the  means  of 
changing  a  person's  life.  Hence  the 
great  utility  of  such  little  books  as  Dr. 
Joseph  Keller's  three  small  volumes  of 
anecdotes  and  examples  to  promote 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  and  St.  Antony  of 
Padua,  Charles  Warren  Currier's  Child 
of  Mary  containing  pious  practices  for 
the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
May  Blossoms  by  Father  Palladino,  S.J. 

*  *  * 

With  a  Pessimist  in  Spain ,  by  Mary  F. 
Nixon,  is  a  bright  and  racy  book  of 
travel,  brought  out  in  excellent  style  and 
abounding  in  half-tone  illustrations,  just 
the  thing  for  Summer  reading. 

The  words  of  the  authoress  on  the  last 
page  are  but  a  repetition  of  the  general 
testimony  of  travellers: 

*  *  It  is  the  fashion  to  regard  Spaniards 
as  monsters  or  whited  sepulchres  or  rav- 
ening wolves,  or  something  unpleasant 
of  a  like  nature.  But  we  have  travelled 
from  Gibraltar  to  France  and  had  noth- 
ing but  friendliness  and  courtesy.  The 
country  is  wonderful.  There  are  mines 
of  literary  wonders  and  artistic  delights 
and  exquisite  scenery  displayed  to  one's 
view,  mental  or  physical.  I  feel  as  if  my 
Spaniards  had  opened  to  me  as  new  a 
world  as  Columbus  opened  for  them." 
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Mcst  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  altar.  From  the 
original  of  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Keller.  Pages,  251. 
i6tno.   Cloth,  75  cents. 

The  Sacred  Heart.  Anecdotes  and  examples  to 
illustrate  the  honor  and  glory  due  to  the  Mr.st 
Sacred  Heart  of  our  Lord.  From  the  original  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Keller.  Pages,  256.  i6mo. 
Cloth,  75  cents. 

St.  Anthony.  Anecdotes  proving  the  miraculous 
power  of  St.  Anthony.  From  the  original  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Keller.  Pages,  254.  i6mo. 
Cloth,  75  cents. 

FR.  PUSTET  &  CO., 
New  York  and  Cincinnati. 

Father  Hand.  Founder  of  the  All  Hallows  Catholic 
College  for  the  Foreign  Missions.  By  Rev.  John 
MacDevitt,  D.D.  Pages,  287.  8vo.  Paper,  50 
cents. 

Conquests  of  our  Holy  Faith;  or.  Testimonies  of 
Distinguished  Converts.  By  James  J.  Treacy. 
Pages,  473.   8vo.   Paper,  50  cents. 

Tributes  of  Protestant  Writers  to  the  Truth  and 
Beauty  of  Catholicity.  By  James  J.  Treacy. 
Third  edition.  Pages,  383.  8vo.  Paper,  50 
cents. 

B.  HERDER, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

With  a  Pessimist  in  Spain.  By  Mary  F.  Nixon. 
Second  edition.   Pages,  360.   8vo.   Cloth.  $125. 

In  the  Turkish  Camp,  and  Other  Stories.  From  the 
German  of  Konrad  Kueramel,  by  Mary  Rich- 
ards Gray.   Pages,  136.    16  mo.   Cloth,  50  cents. 


ANGEL  GUARDIAN  PRESS, 
Boston.  Mass. 

A  Child  of  Mary;  or,  Pious  Practices  for  the  Sodal- 
'  ity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.    By  Charles 
Warren  Currier.   Pages,  104.   32010.    Cloth,  20 
cents. 

JOHN  J.  McVEY, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Story  of  Saint  Odile.  the  Pearl  of  Alsace.  By 
Rev.  Francis  X.  McGowan,  O.S.A.  Pages,  121. 
x6mo.  Cloth. 

JOHN  MURPHY  COMPANY, 
Baltimore. 

May  Blossoms;  or.  Spiritual  Flowerets  in  Honor  of 
the  Blessed  Mother  of  God-  By  Father  L.  B. 
Palladino,  S.J.  Seventh  edition.  Pages,  148. 
32mo.   Paper,  35  cents. 

CATHOLIC  TRUTH  SOCIETY, 
London,  England. 

The  Holy  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke.  Pages,  88. 
32tno.   Paper,  2d. 

The  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Cauon  Bagshame. 
Pages,  32.  32mo.   Paper,  id. 

Protestant  Fiction.  By  James  Britten,  K.S.G.  IV. 
The  Laity.   Pages,  128.    i6mo.   Paper,  id. 

Protestant  Fiction.  V.  Protestant  Poets.  Pages, 
160.   i6mo.   Paper,  id. 

Dr.  Horton  and  Pome.  By  James  Britten.  Leaflet 
Ex-Convict  Widows  and  M  Troth  "  Leaflet. 


DUMOUL1N  ET  CIE, 
Paris. 

La  Mission  Francaise  du  Madurt,  1898-99. 
43.   8vo.  Paper. 
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RECENT  AGGREGATIONS. 

The  following  Local  Centres  have  received  Diplomas  of  Aggregation,  May  1  to  31, 1899. 


•Baltimore  .  .  . 

Bo-ion  

Buffalo  

Cleveland    .  .  . 

Davenport  .  .  . 
Denver   

Detroit  .  . 
Dubuque  .  .  . 
Hartford  .  .  .  . 
Kansas  City,  Mo, 

La  Crosse  .  .  .  . 
Leavenworth  .  . 

Manchester .  .  . 

New  York  . 

Peoria  

Pittsburg 
Portland  .  .  .  . 
Providence  .  .  . 
Springfield  .  .  . 
Winona  


Place. 


Baltimore,  Md.    .  .  . 
Whitman,  Mass.  .  .  . 
Limestone,  N.  Y. 
Houev  Creek,  O.  .  .  . 
New  Washington,  O. 

Sgourney,  la  

Harraan,  Col  

Idaho  Springs,  Col.  . 

Albion,  Mich  

Waterloo,  la  

Hartford.  Conn.  .  .  . 
Clinton,  Mo.  .  . 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  .  .  . 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  .  . 


Newfields,  N.  H.  , 
Westville.  N.  H.  , 
Rondout,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Peru.  Ill  

Pittsburg,  Pa.  .  .  , 
Biddeford,  Me.  .  , 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Fisher  ei  lie, 
Fairmont,  Minn. 
Sherburne,  " 


Local  Centre. 


Fourteen  Holy  Martvrs'  ....  Church 

Holv  Ghost    .  .  .  .  '  

St.  Patrick's  

Mater  Dolorosa  

St.  Bernard's  

St.  Mary's.   

St.  John  Evangelist  

St.  Paul's  

St.  John's  

St.  Mary's  

St.  Lawrence  O'Toole's  .... 

Holy  Rosary  

St.  John's   ...  School 

Notre  Dame  

St.  Joseph's  Church 

Sacred  Heart  Chapel 

Sacred  Heart  Church 

Holy  Angels'  

St.  Peter's  .  .   

St.  Mary  s   

St.  Lawrence's  

St.  Mary's  

Notre  Dainede  Lourdes    .  .  . 

St.  James'  

St  Paul's  

St.  Luke's  


Aggregations,  26:  churches,  23;  schools,  2;  chapel,  1.    *German-speaking  Centre. 
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PROMOTERS'  RECEPTIONS. 

Diplomas  issued  during  the  month  of  May,  1899,  from  the  1st  to  the  31st  (inclusive). 


Diocese. 


Albany 
Alton  . 


Baltimore 


Belleville 
Boise  . 
Boston 


Brooklyn 


Brownsville 
Buffalo  . 


Charleston 
Chicago 


Cincinnati 

Cleveland 
Columbus 

Denver 
Detroit 

Dubuque 

u 

Erie 


Place. 


Local  Centre. 


Albany,  NY. 
Frankfort,  N.  Y. 
Bethany.  Ill  .  . 
Charleston,  111. 
Collinsville,  111. 
Nokomis,  111.  .  . 
Taylorville.  III. 
Annaoolis,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md  . 


Frederick,  " 
Midland,     "    .  . 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Madonnaville.  111. 
Boise,  Idaho  .  .  . 
Boston,  Mass.    .  . 


Chelsea,  Mass.  . 
Haverhill,  Mass 
Lowell,  Mass.  . 


Maiden,  •*   

Roxbury,  " 

Salem,  *•   

Wakefield,  Mass  

Waltham,  .  . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  I    Blessed  Sacrament 

 J   Holy  Cross 


St.  Ann's  Church 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul's. 

St.  Isidore's  

St.  Charles'   " 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  

St.  Louis'  

St.  Mary's  

St.  Mar>'s  

St.  Benedict's    " 

St.  Ignatius'  .  .  " 

St.  John's   " 

Loyola  College 

Notre  Dame  Institute 

St.  John's   .  .   Church 

St.  Joseph's   " 

St.  Aloysius'   " 

St.  Patrick's   

Immaculate  Conception   " 

St.  Teresa's  Academy 

St.  James*  Church 

St.  Joseph's   ... 

St.  Patrick's   " 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul's   11 

St.  Rose's  

St.  James'  

St.  Michael's  

St.  Patrick's  

Immaculate  Conception   " 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  .  .  " 
Immaculate  Conception   " 


St.  Joseph's. 
.  Mary's  . 


St. 


Laredo,  Tex. 
Refugio,  " 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


North  Java,  N.  Y. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  . 
Chicago,  111.  ,  .  . 


Cincinnati,  O. 


Dayton,  O.  .  . 
Marion,  O.  .  .  . 
Cleveland,  O.  .  . 
Defiance  O.  .  . 
Toledo.  O.  .  .  . 
Churchtown,  O. 
Mt.  Vernon.  O.  . 
Steubenville.  O. 
Zanesvlle,  O.  . 
Denver,  Col.  .  . 


Grand  Junction,  Col. 
Detroit,  Mich  


Dowagiac,  Mich. 
Cascade,  la.  .  . 
Charles  City.  Ia. 
Dubuque,  Iowa  . 


Eagle  Centre  Ia. 
Fort  Dodge  Ia. 
Clarion,  Pa.   .  . 
Kane,  Pa    .  .  . 
Renovo,  Pa.   .  . 


Nativity  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  .  " 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel.  ...  " 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes   " 

Our  Lady  of  Victory   " 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  ....  " 

St.  Patrick's  

Visitation   " 

St.  John's    Home 

St.  Augustine's  Church 

Our  Lady  of  Refuge   " 

St.  Agnes'  ...    " 

St.  Joseph's  Cathedra) 

St.   Mary's   ...  School 

St.  Nicholas  Church 

St.  Patrick's  

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes   41 

Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carim  1 

Our  Ladv  of  Sorrows   " 

St.  Elizabeth's  

Sacred  Heart.   Convent 

Mercy  Hospital 

Holy  Familv   ...  Church 

St.  Peter's  .'  Cathedral 

St.  Xavier's  Church 

St.  Xavier's  College 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  Seminary 

Sacred  Heart  Church 

St.  Mary's   " 

St.  Ignatius'  College 

St  John  Evangelist's  Church 

Ursuline  .  .   Convent 

St.  John  Baptist's  Church 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  

St.  Peter's  

St.  Nicholas  

Sacre  l  Heart   " 

Sacred  Heart   College 

St.  Joseph's  Church 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  

Detroit     .  .   College 

Sacred  Heart   .  Academy 

Holv  Maternity  Church 

St.  Martin's  

Immaculate  Conception   " 

St.  Ambrose's  .   

St.  Patrick's  

St.  Raphael's   .  Cathedral 

Visitation   Convent 

St.  Mary  of  Mt.  Carmel  .  .     .  .  Church 

Sacred  Heart   " 

Immaculate  Conception  

St.  Callistus'  

St.  Joseph's  
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Diocese. 


Erie  

Fargo   

Fort  Wayne  .  . 

Galveston    .  . 

Grand  Rapids  . 

Green  Bay  .  .  . 
Harrisburg  .  .  . 

Hartford  .... 

Helena  

ludiauapolis  .  . 

Indian  Territory 
Kansas  City  .  . 
La  Crosse  .... 

Leavenworth  .  . 
Lincoln   

Louisville  .... 

Manchester.  .  . 
Marquette  .  .  . 
Milwaukee .'. 

Monterey  and 
Los  Angeles  . 


Nashville  .  . 
Natchez  .  . 
Natchitoches 
Nesqually  . 
Newark    .  . 

New  Orleans 
New  York  . 


Place. 


St.  Mary's.  Pa.  .  . 
Bismark,  N.  D  .  . 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. . 
Goshen.  Ind  .  .  . 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.. 
Galveston.  Tex..  . 
Hearne,  Tex  .  .  . 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
Ludinttton,  Mich.. 
Askeaton,  Wis  .  . 
Bellefonte,  Pa.  .  . 
E'lgegrove.  Pa  .  . 
Harrisburg,  Pa  .  . 
Ansonia,  Conn  .  . 
Cromwell,  Conn 
Derby,  Conn  .  .  . 
East  Hartford,  Conn 
Norwich,  Conn..  . 

South  Manchester,  Conn 
Mis-oula,  Mont..  . 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
New  Albany,  Ind. 
El  Reno,  Ind.  Terr 
Lee's  Summit,  Mo 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis, 
La  Crosse,  Wis  . 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Kans. 
Lincoln,  Neb. .  . 
Minden,  Neb  .  . 
Nebraska  City,  Neb. 
Fancy  Farm,  Ky  . 
Lebanon,  Ky  .  .  . 
Louisville,  Ky  . 
Morgan  field,  Ky  . 
Concord,  N.  H  .  . 
Rochester.  N.  H  . 
Newberry.  Mich.  . 
SaultSte.  Marie,  Mich 
Madison,  Wis.  . 
Manitowoc,  Wis  . 
Ridgeway,  Pa  .  . 

El  Rio.Cal  

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Santa  Cruz.  Cal.. 
Nashville,  Tenn.  . 
Vicksburg,  Miss.  . 

Compte,  La  

Spokane,  Wash.  . 
Butler,  N  J.  .  .  . 
Elizabeth,  N.  J  .  . 


Hoboken,  N.  J  .  . 

Jersey  City,  N.j!. 

Morris  Plains,  N.  J 
Newark,  N.  J..  . 


Paterson.  N  J. 
West  Hoboken,  N 

Baton  Rou?e,  La  . 
New  Orleans,  La.. 


Hardiner,  N.  Y..  . 
New  York,  N  \ 


Local  Centre. 


Sacred  Heart  Church 

St.  Mary's  

Immaculate  Conception  Cathedral 

St.  John's  Church 

Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  .  . 

Sacred  Heart   41 

St.  Mary's  

St.  James'    44 

St.  Simon's   44 

St.  Patrick's  

St.  John  Evangelist's   44 

Sacred  Heart   4 

St.  Patrick's  Pro-Cathedral 

Assumptiou   Church 

St.  John's   4* 

St.  Mary's   44 

St.  Mary's   44 

St.  Mary's   44 

St.  Patrick's  

St.  James'  

St.  Francis  Xavier's   *' 

St.  John's  

Holy  Trinity  

Sacred  Heart   44 

Immaculate  Conception   44 

Notre  Dame   44 

St.  James'   44 

St.  Patrick's   44 

s»t.  Theresa's  Pro-Cathedral 

St.  John's  Church 

St.  Mary's   ....  44 

St.  Jerome's   44 

St.  Augustine's   14 

Assumption  .   Cathedral 

St.  Ann's  Church 

St  John's   '• 

St.  Mary's   44 

St.  Gregory's     " 

St.  Mary's   ...  44 

S*.  Raphael's   44 

St.  Boniface's   44 

St.  Bridget's  

St.  Clare's  

St  Vibiana's  Cathedral 

St.  Vinceut's   Church 

Holy  Cross  

St.  Mary's  Cathedral 

St.  Franc:s  Xavier's  Academy 

Nativity  Church 

Gonzaea  College 

St.  Anthony's   »■ 

Holy  Rosary   44 

Sacred  Heart  

St.  Mary's   ...  41 

Our  Lady  of  Grace   44 

St.  Joseph's   " 

St.  Alovsius'   44 

Si.  Paul  of  the  Cross   44 

St.  Virgilius'   44 

St.  Joseph's    44 

St.  Mary's   

St.  Benedict's  College 

Our  L«dy  of  Lourdes'  .  .        .  .  Church 

St.  Michael's  

St  Michael's  Monastery 

St.  Joseph's  Church 

Immaculate  Conception    ....  " 

St.  Alphonsus'   " 

St.  John  Baptist's  

St.  Joseph's    44 

St.  Charles'  

All  Saints'   

Annunciation   44 

Guardian  Angels'   44 

Holy  Name   44 

Sacred  Heart  

St.  Alphonsus   14 

st.  Co'uraba's   44 

St.  Ignatius*  ...    44 

St.  John  Evangelist's   44 

St.  Michael's  

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 

St.  Patrick's  Church 

St  Peter's   

St.  Raphael's.  .  .    41 

St.  Teresa's   44 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul's.   44 

St.  Vincent  Ferrer**  

Sacred  Heart  Academy 
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Diocese 

New  York  . 
•« 

14 
It 

Ogdensburg 

Omaha  .  .  . 
Oregon  City 

Philadelphia 


Pittsburg 


Providence 


Richmond 

Rochester  . 
St  Cloud  . 
St.  Josrph 
St.  Louis  . 


St.  Paul  . 


San  Antonio 
San  Francisco 


Salt  Lake  City 
Savannah 
Scranton  . 

Springfield 
Syracuse 


Trenton 
Tucson 
Wilmington 


Place 


Peekskill,  N  Y. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Rhineclifle.  N.  Y 
Yonkers,  N.  Y  . 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 
Watertown,  N.  Y 
Omaha,  Neb  .  . 
Astoria  Oreg.  . 
Portland,  Oreg 
Allentown,  Pa  . 
Ashland,  Pa.  .  . 
Kaston,  la  .  .  . 
NorriMown  Pa. 
Philadelphia.  Pa 


Pa 


Va 


Beaver  Falls,  Pa 
Bedford,  Pa.  .  . 
Braddock.  Pa.  . 
HoUidaysburgh, 
Latrobe,  Pa.. 
Me\  en»dale,  Pa. 
Millvale.  Pa.  .  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa  . 


Sharp>butg,  Pa. 
Arctic,  R.I.  .  . 
Central  Falls,  R. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Fall  River.  Mass 
Taunton,  Mass  . 
Richmond  Va  . 
Martinsburg.  W. 
Corning,  N.  Y  . 
Collegeville,  Minn 
St.  Joseph,  Mo  . 
Florissant,  Mo  . 
Millwood,  Mo.  . 
St.  Louis,  Mo  .  . 


Troy,  Mo  .  .  . 
Montgomery,  Minn, 
Red  Wing.  Minn 
St.  Paul,  Minn  . 
Cuero.  Tex  .  .  . 
Berkeley.  Cal.  . 
San  Francisco,  Cal 


San  Jose.  Cal  .  . 
Santa  Clara.  Cal. 
Eureka,  Utah.  . 
Salt  Lake  City, 
Macon,  Ga  .  . 


Utah 


Ashley.  Pa  .  .  . 
Parsons,  Pa.  .  . 
Wilkesbarre.  Pa 
Adams,  Mass  .  . 
Holyoke,  Mass  . 
North  Adams,  Mass 
Pittsfield.  Mass.  . 
Soringfield,  Mass. 
Worcester.  Mass 
Clayville.  N.  Y 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  . 


Syracue,  N.  Y 

Taberg,  N.  Y  .  . 
Utica,  N.  Y  .  .  . 
Perth  Ambov,  N 
Phoenix.  Ariz.  . 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Chestertown,  Md. 


Local  Centre. 


Assumption  

St.  Mary's  

St.  Peter's  

St.  Joseph's  ... 
Immaculate  Conception 

St.  Mary's  

St.  Mary's  

No' re  Dame  

Creighton  

Holv  Names'  .  .  . 

Holy  Names'  

Immaculate  Conception 

St.  Joseph's  

St.  loseph's  

St  Patrick's  

Gesu  

Sacred  Heart  

St.  Agatha's  

St.  Boniface's  

St.  Edward's  

St.  Francis  Xavitr's  .  . 

St  James'  

St.  Joseph's  

SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  .  . 
St.  Teresa's.  ..... 

St.  Veronica's  .  .  . 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  . 

St.  Mary's  

St  Thomas'  

St.  Bret  dan's  

St.  Michael  s  

Ho'y  Family  

SS.  Philip  and  Jamts'  . 

St.  Anne  s  

Holy  Trinity  

St.  George's  .  . 

St.  Paul's  

St.  Man's  

St.  James'   

Hoiy  Family  

Immaculate  Conception 

St.  Patrick's  

St.  Mary's  

St.  Peter's  

St.  Joseph's  

tt.  Mary's  

St.  John  s  ' 

St.  Mary's  

St.  Ferdinand's  .... 

St.  Alphousus*  

St.  Bridget's  

St.  Francis  Xavier's  .  . 

St.  Joseph's   

St.  Lawrence  O'Toole's 

St.  Rose's  

St.  Vincent's   

Sacred  Heart  .  . 
Mo«t  Holv  Redeemer  . 
St.  Joseph's  .  .  . 
St.  Luke's  .... 
St.  Michael's  .  .  . 
St.  Joseph's. 
St.  Francis'  .... 
St.  Ignatius'  .  .  . 
St.  Joseph's  .  .  . 
Santa  Clara .... 
St.  Patrick's 
St.  Mary's  .... 
St.  Joseph's.  .  .  . 
St.  Stanislaus  .  . 

St.  Leo's  

St.  Dominic's  .  . 
St.  Joseph's  .  .  . 
St.  Thomas'  .  .  . 
St.  Jerome's  .  .  . 
St  Francis'  .  .  . 
St.  loseph's  .  .  . 
St.  Michael's.  .  . 
Saced  Heart  .  . 
St.  Patrick's.  .  .  . 
St.  John's  .... 
St.  Ma»y  s  .... 
Assumption  .  . 
St  John's  .  . 
St  Patrick's  .  .  . 
St.  *enes'  .  . 
St.  Mary's  .... 
Imma  ulate  Heart 

St.  Paul's  

Sacred  Heart  .  .  . 


No. 


.  Church 

5 

4 

'3 

6 

2s 

Cathedral 

3 
4 

.  Church 

3 

.  College 

12 

.  Convent 

3 

.  Academy 

3 

.  Church 

5 

' ' 

5 
1 

'3 

»9 

9 

36 

7 

6 

3 

45 

Cathedral 

48 

.  Church 

10 

4 

■  0 

* 

5 

10 

5o 

6 

Io 

6 

»4 

2 

4 

.  Cathedral 

H 

.  Church 

7 

4 

to 

10 

12 

Cathedral 

4 

.  Church 

*6 

8 

University 

10 

Church 

a 

10 

3 

7 

18 

5 

9 

50 

s 

4 

4 

6 

4 

9 

4 
1 

13 
1 

.  College 

.  Chinch 

8 

.  Academy 

4 

.  Church 

1 

I 

.  Church 

47 

6 

28 

4 

28 

28 

14 

Cathedral 

1 

.  Church 

7 

4 

45 

10 

20 

Cathedral 

IQ 

.  Church 

9 
1 1 

50 

7 

8 

8 

Total  Number  of  Receotions,  266. 
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CALENDAR  OF  INTENTIONS,  JULY,  1899. 

The  Morning  Offering. 

O  my  God.  I  offer  Thee  ray  prayers,  works  and  sufferings  this  day,  in  union  with  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  for  the  intentions  for  which  He  pleads  and  offers  Himself  in  the  Mass,  for  the  petitions  of  our 
Associates  ;  especially  this  month  for  the  The  Apostleship  in  Daily  Irife. 


I  |  s. 

|  Octave  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

|  Sobriety. 

|  581,189  for  thanksgivings. 

2  S. 

6th  after  Pentecost— visitation  bv.m. 

Benignity. 

|  548,239  for  those  in  affliction 

3 

M. 

Most  Piecious  Blood. 

Gratitude. 

544,679  for  the  sick,  infirm. 

4 

T. 

St.  Ulrich,  Bp.C.  (973).— St.  Bertha,  W.  (723). 

Genuine  patriotism. 

542,022  for  dead  associates. 

5 

IV. 

St.  Antonius  Zaccaria,  C. 

Piety. 

(9,180  for  Local  Centres. 

6 

Th. 

Octave  of  SS  Peter  and  Paul.— H.H. 

Intrepidity. 

52,974  for  Directors. 

7 

F. 

First  Frlday.-ss.  Cyril  and  Methodius, 
Bpp  C.C.  (Apostles  of  the  Slavs.  900).— 
St  Pulcheria,  Roman  Empress,  V.  (453) 

Energy. 

539,194  for  Promoters. 

8 

—1st  D.,  A  C. 

S. 

St.  Elizabeth,  Q.W.  (Portugal,  1336). 

Peacemaking. 

599,610  for  the  departed. 

9  S. 


7th  after  Pentecost.— st.  Ephrem,  (Syria, 
378). 


Compunction. 


565,940  for  perseverance. 


10 

M. 

II 

T 

12 

W. 

13 

Th. 

14 

F. 

15 

S. 

16 

S. 

Seven  Brothers.  MM.  (150). 

St.  Pius  I..  P.M.  (157). 

St.  John  Guatbert.  Ab.C.P.  ( Vallombrosa, 

1073)- 

St.  Anacletus,  P.M.  (90).— H.H. 

St.  Bonaventure,  Bp. CD.  (O.F.M.,  1274V 

St.  Henry,  C,  Emperor  (Germany,  10*4). 


Concord. 
Respect  for  holy  places 
Forgivcaess  of  enemies. 

Christian  burial. 
Good  books. 
Liberality. 


610,978  for  the  young 

546, 183  for  1st  Communions. 

»53.g94  for  parents. 

151,804  for  families. 
521,610  for  reconciliations. 
547,367  for  work,  means 


8th  after  Pentecost.—  Our  Lady  of  Mt. 

Carmel.— C.  R. 


Devotion  to  scapular. 


131,622  for  the  clergy. 


17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22 


Af. 
T. 

w. 

Th. 

F. 
S. 


,  St.  Alexius,  C.  (417). 

I  St.  Camillus  de  Lellis,  C.F.  ( 1604). 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  C.F.  (1660). 

St.  Jerome  .^miliaui,  C.F.  (1537).—  St.  Mar- 
I    garet,  V.M,  (275).— H  H. 

St.  Praxedes,  V  ((64). 
I  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Penitent.— Pr. 


Contempt  of  the  world 
Care  of  the  sick 
Charity  to  the  poor. 
Care  of  orphans. 

Encouragement. 
Sorrow  for  sin. 


127,364  for  religious. 
134.439  seminarists,  novices. 
24,900  for  vocations. 
27,1*8  for  parishes. 

28,800  for  schools. 
23.765  for  superiors 


23  S. 


9th  after  Pentecost. 

Bp.M.  (79). 


.  St.  Apollinarisi 


Temperance. 


114,397  missions,  retreau. 


24 

M. 

25 

T. 

26 

w. 

27 

Th. 

28 

F. 

29 

S. 

30 

s. 

Vigil.— St.  Franc's  Solano,C.(O.F.M.,  1610). 
—St.  Christina,  V.M.  (300). 

St.  Jamts  the  Greater,  Ap.  (44).— St.  Chris- 
topher, M.  (III.  Century). — A.I. 

St.  Anne,  Mother  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

St.  Paotaleon,  M.  (303).— H.H. 

St.  Nazarius and  Corap.,  MM.  (I.  Century.) 

St.  Martha,  V.  (85) 


Abstemiousness. 

Perseverance. 

Earnestness. 
Politeness. 
Cordiality. 
Domestic  duties. 


121,677  for  societies,  works. 

161,664  for  conversions, 

211,134  for  sinners. 
1 54,493  for  the  intemperate. 
967,616  for  spiritual  favors. 
951,221  for  temporal  favors. 


!  10th  after  Pentecost. 

!     S  nnen,  MM.  (250). 


SS.  Abdon  and 


Self-denial. 


1.003,515  for  special,  various. 


31  ,  J/.    St  Ignatius.  C.F  (S.J  ,  ,556).— Pr. 


Zeal  for  God's  glory.     For  Messenger  readers. 


Plenary  Indulgences:  Ap.— Apostleship.  (D.—  Degrees,  Pt.— Promoters,  C.  K.— Communion  of  Reoara- 
lion.  H.H.— Holy  Hour);  A.  I.,  B.  I.  —Apostolic,  Bndgettine  Indulgence  ;  A.  S.— Apostleship  o*  Study : 

Treasury  of  Good  Works. 
Offerings  for  the  Intentions  recommended  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 

100  days"  Indulgence  for  every  action  offered  for  the  Intentions  of  the  League, 

NO.  TIMES.  NO.  TIMES. 

1.  Acts  of  Charity  a3.436.035  11.  Masses  heard   292,565 

a.  Beads   2,276,143  12.  Mortifications   904,703 

3.  Way  of  the  Cross   84,302  13.  Works  of  Mercy   3,245.032 

4.  Holy  Communions                                102.587  14.  Works  of  Zeal   1.303.035 

5.  Spiritual  Communions   1,494,758  15.  Prayers   6,581,073 

6.  Bxamens  of  Conscience   474,252  16.  Kindly  Conversation   1,738,285 

7.  Hours  of  Labor   1,041,072  17.  Sufferings,  Afflictions   190,362 

8.  Hours  of  Silence   1,339,185  18.  Self-conquest   463,116 

9.  Pious  Reading   170,41  *  19.  Visits  to  B.  Sacrament .  .          ....  2,509,922 

10.  Masses  read   19.71?  20.  Various  Good  Works   i.39j,&54 

Total,  49,045,222. 

Intentions  or  Good  Works  put  in  the  box,  or  given  on  lists  to  Promoters  before  their  meeting,  on  or 
before  the  last  Sunday,  are  sent  by  Directors  to  be  recommended  in  our  Calendar,  Messenger,  in  our 
Masses  here,  at  the  General  Direction  in  Toulouse,  and  Lourdes. 
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"  And  since  there  is  in  the  Sacred  Heart  a  symbol  and 
a  sensible  image  of  the  infinite  love  of  Jesus  Christ  which 
moves  us  to  love  one  another,  therefore  is  it  fit  and  proper 
that  we  should  consecrate  ourselves  to  His  most  Sacred 
Heart — an  act  which  is  nothing  else  than  an  offering  and 
a  binding  of  oneself  to  Jesus  Christ,  seeing  that  whatever 
honor,  veneration  and  love  is  given  to  this  divine  Heart  is 
really  and  truly  given  to  Christ  Himself. 

•ff  jjc  I^C  5fC  JjC  jji 

"  When  the  Church,  in  the  days  immediately  succeeding 
her  institution,  was  oppressed  beneath  the  yoke  of  the 
Caesars,  a  young  Emperor  saw  in  the  heavens  a  cross,  which 
became  at  once  the  happy  omen  and  cause  of  the  glorious  vic- 
tory that  soon  followed.  And  now,  to-day,  behold  another 
blessed  and  heavenly  token  is  offered  to  our  sight — the 
most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  with  a  cross  rising  from  it 
and  shining  forth  with  dazzling  splendor  amidst  flames  of 
love.  In  that  Sacred  Heart  all  our  hopes  should  be 
placed,  and  from  it  the  salvation  of  men  is  to  be  con- 
fidently besought." 

Encyclical  Letter  on  the  Consecration  of  Mankind  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 


THE  MESSENGER 

OP  THE 

sagreD  heart  OF  JESUS 


Vol.  xxxiv.  AUGUST,  1899.  No.  8. 


CATHOLICITY  IN  THE  PALMETTO  STATE. 

By  Very  Rev.  Father  Felix,  O.S.B.,   V.  G. 

"A  land  without  ruins  is  a  land  without  memories.  A  land  without  memories  is  a  land  without 
history.  A  land  that  wears  a  lauret  crown  may  be  fair  to  see  ;  but  twine  a  few  sad  cypress  leaves 
around  the  brow  of  any  land  and  be  that  land  barren,  beautiless  and  bleak,  it  becomes  lovely  in 
the  consecrated  coronet  of  sorrow,  and  it  wins  the  sympathy  of  hearts  and  of  history.  Crowns  of 
roses  fade — crowns  of  thorns  endure." 


WE  may  well  adopt  the  picture  our 
Southern  poet  priest  paints  of 
his  beloved  Southland  as  more 
especially  representing  the  condition 
of  the  state  in  which  the  royal 
Palmetto  spreads  its  giant  branches 
and  speaks  of  memories  both  sad 
and  glorious — a  state  immortalized 
by  historians,  hymned  and  loved,  with 
its  battlefields  consecrated  by  the  ashes 
of  heroes  who  fell  for  liberty's  cause  and 
nearly  a  century  later  drenched  in  the 
life  blood  of  the  chivalrous  Southerner  in 
behalf  of  principles  he  considered  both 
sacred  and  just. 

With  truth  it  may  be  said  that  South 
Carolina  wears  a  crown  of  sorrow,  but 
like  the  realms  of  antiquity,  she  may  now 
exclaim,  "  E  cineribus  surgo"  "I 
.arise  from  my  ashes."  A  description  of 
her  civil  and  political  life  has  been  the 
task  of  great  historians.  This  sketch 
however  will  present  to  the  reader  a  few 

-Copyright,  1898,  Apostleship  of  Prayer. 


of  the  sad  and  happy  pages  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  its  origin  and  growth  in 
this  extensive  territory.  As  the  Church 
in  the  Eternal  City  has  lived  in  the  sun- 
shine of  triumph  or  been  obscured  by 
the  dark  clouds  of  visitation,  so  here  she 
has  had  her  days  of  joy  and  her  hours  of 
sorrow.  Constantine  beheld  a  blazing 
cross  above  the  Alban  hills  and  con- 
quered in  this  saving  sign;  "in  eruee 
sa/us  "  is  the  inscription  upon  the  dioc- 
esan crest  of  Charleston,  and  a  cross 
radiant  in  glory,  its  emblem. 

From  the  abbey  towers  of  my  monastic 
home,  in  western  North  Carolina,  I  often 
view  the  sun  as  it  sinks  to  rest,  after  its 
day's  journey,  behind  the  lofty  dome  of 
historic  King's  Mountain.  Its  last 
beams  bathe  in  refulgent  splendor  that 
lofty  crest,  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Vicariate  Apostolic,  in  our  sister  state  and 
mother  diocese,  South  Carolina,  and  in- 
numerable thoughts  crowd  into  my  mind 
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of  days,  long  since  past,  which  formed 
an  eventful  epoch  in  our  nation's  history. 

Many  a  Catholic  soldier  perished  in 
the  conflict  of  October  7,  1780,  on 
this  mountain.  Historians  tell  us  it 
was  an  Irish  battle  against  English 
oppression,  and  the  inscriptions  upon  the 
tombs  of  the  brave,  verify  this  assertion. 
It  is  well,  especially  in  these  days,  to  be 
reminded  that  our  country's  independ- 
ence is  far  from  being  the  gift  of  the 
Anglo  Saxon  sword  and  musket,  nor  is  it 


forces,  and  to  him  Washington  entrusted 
the  disciplining  and  training  of  his  first 
ragged  army.  With  his  brave  Maryland- 
ers,  many  of  whom,  no  doubt,  belonged 
to  our  faith,  he  marched  southward,  to 
impede  the  British  forces,  was  wounded  at 
Camden,  on  August  16,  1780,  and  died 
ten  days  later. 

In  1825,  when  Lafayette  visited  the 
States,  he  personally  placed  upon  the 
tomb  of  de  Kalb  a  marble  slab  bearing 
the  words,  "foal us   esto  perpctuum" 


EPISCOPAL  RESIDENCE  AFTER  THE  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE. 


the  exclusive  boon  of  Protestant  tenants. 
The  signal  overthrow  at  Cowpens,  some 
six  or  seven  miles  to  the  South,  followed 
closely  upon  the  decisive  engagement  at 
King's  Mountain,  and  paved  the  way  to 
the  subsequent  surrender  at  Vorktown. 

At  Camden,  a  flourishing  little  city 
towards  the  interior  of  the  Palmetto  State, 
a  graceful  monument  marks  the  final  rest- 
ing place  of  a  great  Catholic  hero  of  the 
revolution,  Baron  de  Kalb.  A  brigadier- 
general  in  the  army  of  France,  he  was 
appointed  major-general  of  the  American 


What  a  scathing  rebuke  to  our  over- zea- 
lous religious  opponents!  Upon  the 
grave  of  this  distinguished  Catholic  soldier 
is  a  sentiment  which  has  ever  reechoed  in 
the  hearts  of  all  American  Catholics. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to 
mention  here  that  while  South  Carolina 
has  honored  this  hero  by  erecting  a  suit- 
able monument,  a  resolution  passed  by 
Congress  on  October  14,  1780,  that  "a 
monument  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Major-General,  the  Baron  de 
Kalb,  in  the  city  of  Annapolis,"  has  only- 
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been  carried  out  in  the  minds  of  the 
grateful  Congress. 

Speaking  of  monuments,  of  times  and 
people,  I  must  not  forget  the  stately  col- 
umn surmounted  by  a  life-size  statue 
of  brave  Jasper  gracing  the  battery  at 
Charleston.  At  the  risk  of  his  life,  this 
noble  boy  of  1  *  Irish  birth  and  Roman 
faith" — so  tradition  says  —  saved  the 
Union  flag  from  disgrace  at  Fort  Moul- 
trie, and  is  now  honored  by  his  state 
and  country.  Annually,  on  Erin's  great 
day,  the  Irish  Catholic  brigade  of  Charles- 
ton salutes  the  man  of  whom  the  nation 
is  justly  proud. 


ceived  the  mortal  wound  from  which  he 
died  two  days  later  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two. 

Count  Pulaski,  the  chivalrous  soldier 
and  hero  of  liberty,  was  a  true  son  of  the 
Church.  It  is  related  that  he  recited  the 
Holy  Rosary  every  day.  To  his  memory 
Congress  likewise  voted  a  monument 
which  was  never  erected,  but  the  citizens 
of  Georgia  raised  one  to  his  honor  at 
Savannah. 

The  patriotic  record  of  the  Palmetto 
State,  during  the  War  of  Independence, 
is  a  splendid  legacy  of  brilliant  achieve- 
ments made  in  behalf  of  liberty.  To 


RUINS  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  OK  ST.   FINKAR,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


Another  notable  Catholic  commander 
who  surrendered  his  life  at  Charleston  in 
the  cause  of  American  liberty,  was  the 
brave  Count  Casimir  Pulaski.  He  came 
from  Catholic  Poland,  with  the  highest 
recommendations  to  General  Washington. 
Congress  conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  the  corps  of  cav- 
alry and  infantry  organized  by  him  was 
known  as  "Pulaski's  Legion."  Aided 
by  the  French  fleet  in  October,  1779,  he 
was  determined  to  recover  Charleston. 
In  the  heat  of  the  engagement  he  re- 


review,  however,  the  history  of  religion 
prior  to  the  Revolution  would  be  to  as- 
sert that  British  oppression  was  the  same 
here  as  elsewhere.  Although  anti-Catho- 
lic laws  were  enacted  in  South  Carolina, 
no  record  is  found  to  warrant  the  opinion 
that  Catholics  were  residents  of  this  state. 
Still  it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Charleston  was  the  only 
prominent  Southern  port,  that  a  few  be- 
lated members  of  the  faith  were  swept 
within  those  borders  by  the  great  tide  of 
immigration.   Annually  two  hundred  and 
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forty  vessels  cut  the  water  between  that 
city  and  foreign  ports,  exporting  and 
landing  goods  from  the  West  Indies, 
Spain,  France,  and  England.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  imagine  in  this  vast  com- 
merce, that  the  Church  was  without  rep- 
resentatives. Besides,  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  belongs  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  having  first  offered  a  premium 
for  immigration,  which  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  Catholic  settlers  found  a  home 
in  that  state.  The  enforcement  of  vio- 
lent laws,  however,  the  intolerance  of 
"the  Church  bylaw  established,"  the 
bigotry  of  the  Huguenots,  slavery,  and 
other  reasons  which  I  mentioned  in  the 
sketch  on  North  Carolina,  almost  crushed 
the  embryo  life  of  Catholicity. 

The  example  of  Catholic  generals  and 
soldiers  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
was  such  as  to  command  the  confidence 
of  the  great  men  of  South  Carolina.  The 
illustrious  Pinckney  subsequently  cham- 
pioned religious  freedom,  both  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  his  own  native  state,  where 
his  name  is  foremost  in  history.  Unlike 
the  great  Gaston,  he  was  not  a  Catholic, 
but  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted 


members  of  the  Church  were  blessed  in 
his  posterity,  for  a  goodly  portion  of  his 
descendants  are  Catholics  to-day,  among 
them  the  beloved  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
Henry  Pinckney  Northrop,  D.D. 

In  the  year  1 786,  a  vessel  bound  for 
South  America  put  in  to  the  harbor  of 
Charleston.  There  was  a  priest  on  board, 
and  the  few  Catholics  of  the  city,  having 
become  acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  toleration,  invited 
him  to  celebrate  Mass.  This  he  did  in 
the  house  of  an  Irish  Catholic  for  a  con- 
gregation of  about  twelve  persons.  This 
offering  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  the  for- 
mal introduction  of  the  Catholic  religion 
to  the  present  diocese  of  Charleston.  A 
year  or  two  later,  an  Irish  priest  in  feeble 
health  spent  a  short  time  in  the  city,  and 
officiated  whenever  his  physical  condi- 
tion permitted,  but  he  soon  left  the 
state,  probably  for  the  West  Indies. 

The  name  of  this  priest  has  been  called 
into  question,  some  authorities  giving  it 
as  O'Reilly,  and  others,  chief  among 
them  Archbishop  Carroll,  call  him  Ryan. 

Doctor  Thomas  Keating,  who  offici- 
ated at  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  subsequently  sent  to  Charleston 
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by  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Carroll,  then  superior 
of  all  Catholic  mis- 
sions in  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Keating 
figures  as  the  found- 
er of  the  oldest  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Geor- 
gia,— St.  Mary's  in 
Charleston.  He  pur- 
chased the  property 
on  Hazell  Street, 
erected  an  unpreten- 
tious building  and 
dedicated  it  to  the 
Mother  of  God.  St. 
Mary's  may  thus 
proudly  claim  the 
venerable  title  of  the 
Late  ran  Church, 
Mater  Omnium  Ec- 
c /e  si  arum.  When  the 
health  of  Dr.  Keat- 
ing failed  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the 
Summer  of  1793  by 
Rev.  Simon  Felix 
Gallagher,  a  native 
of  Dublin,  and  re- 
markable alike  for 
learning  and  elo- 
quence. Elected 
professor  in  the  Charleston  College,  his 
salary  in  this  office  relieved  the  poor 
congregation  of  the  burden  of  support. 
He  discharged  his  priestly  duties  faith- 
fully, removed  the  old  wooden  structure 
and  replaced  it  by  a  substantial  brick 
building,  which  lasted  until  it  burned 
down  in  the  great  conflagration  of  1838. 
St.  Mary's  was  then  a  complete  ruin, 
but  nothing  daunted  Bishop  England 
and  his  zealous  cooperators  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  sufficient  means  to  re- 
store it  to  its  former  flourishing  condi- 
tion. 

Years  of  vicissitudes  have  passed  over 
this  venerable  edifice.  She  has  worn 
the  crowns  of  roses  and  thorns  alike. 


CATH  KDR  AI.  OF  SIS.  JOHN  AND  FIN  BAR,   CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
(IN  COURSE  OF  KRKCTION). 


And  to-day,  under  the  able  administra- 
tion of  its  present  pastor,  St.  Mary's  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  ecclesiastical 
edifices  in  the  land.  Gems  of  art  beau- 
tify the  interior,  and  its  imposing  facade 
bears  in  golden  letters  the  Angelic  Salu- 
tation. From  this  mother  church,  at 
the  dawn  of  the  present  century,  mission- 
ary chapels  arose  at  Savannah,  Augusta, 
Ga. ,  and  Newberne,  N.  C.  St.  Mary's 
pastor  held  the  spiritual  administration 
over  this  vast  domain  unto  the  time 
which  God  had  destined  for  sending  the 
first  chief  shepherd  to  the  Southland, 
homo  missus  a  Deo  eui  now  en  eraf 
Joannes  (a  man  sent  by  God  whose 
name  was  John),  the  illustrious  and  im- 
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mortal  John  England,  first  bishop  oi 
Charleston.  In  an  apostolic  bull,  dated 
July  ii,  1820,  Pius  VII.  had  established 
what  probably  constituted  the  largest 
diocese  in  the  world — Charleston,  com- 
prising Georgia,  and  the  two  Carol inas. 

John  England  was  the  son  of  pros- 
perous and  pious  parents,  natives  of 
Cork,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  with  the 
blood  of  martyrs  flowing  in  his  veins, 
the  heritage  of  saints,  his  youthful  wishes 
and  aspi rations  should  so  shape  them- 
selves that  his  subsequent  career  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  thinking  world. 
He  began  his  theological  course  in  the 
seminary  of  Carlow,  and  was  ordained 
in  1808  by  Bishop  Moylan,  by  special 
dispensation  on  account  of  his  youth. 
As  a  young  priest  he  exhibited  that 
wonderful  oratorical  power  which  in 
subsequent  years  gained  the  hearts  of 
the  people  for  him,  and  its  golden  force 
was  felt  in  the  land  of  his  adoption,  not 
only  in  his  cathedral  church  at  Charles- 
ton, but  on  the  highways  and  byways  of 


CEMETERY. 

the  country,  in  public  meeting  houses, 
courts,  and  even  in  the  congressional 
house  of  the  United  States. 

For  Ireland  Father  England  enter- 
tained a  profound  and  touching  affection. 
He  defended  her  noble  claim  before  the 
whole  world,  and  exposed  the  cruel 
oppression  and  persecution  of  British 
power.  He  stood  bravely  by  the  side  of 
Daniel  O'Connell,  fearing  neither  prison 
nor  death. 

By  a  special  decree  of  Pope  Pius  VII. , 
he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Charleston 
and  consecrated  on  September  21,  1820, 
at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Finbar  in  his 
native  city,  Cork,  and  straightway  de- 
parted for  America  with  his  devoted 
young  sister  Johanna,  one  priest,  and 
several  students.  Arriving  in  the  United 
States,  and  later  in  Charleston,  the 
prospect  that  opened  before  him  was  one 
that  would  have  terrified  the  average 
missionary.  True  he  possessed  an  ex- 
tensive territorial  diocese,  but  no 
churches,  priests,  nor  congregation,  nor 
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even  an  element  promising  success. 
.  Nothing  daunted  the  young  bishop,  and 
bravely  he  commenced  his  labors,  and 
before  "  the  close  of  many  weeks  a  new 
epoch  had  dawned  in  the  Palmetto 
State."  The  intelligent  people  became 
the  slaves  of  his  eloquence,  the  admirers 
of  his  learning,  and  less  prejudiced 
towards  his  energetic  efforts  in  spreading 
religion. 

A  first  measure  formulated  by  the  pre- 
late, was  the  establishment  of  a  seminary 
for  the  education  of  a  native  clergy,  in 
order  to  render  his  future  priests  accus- 
tomed to  the  insidious  climate,  their 
constitutions  able  to  brave  the  periodical 
epidemics  with  which  the  land  was 
visited,  and  to  teach  them  the  dire  pri- 
vations to  which  missionaries  in  the 
South  were  then  and  are  partly,  even 
now,  exposed.  A  second  enterprise  was 
the  establishment  of  the  first  periodical  in 
the  United  States,  the  ' 1  Catholic  Mis- 


cellany," under  the  personal  conduct 
of  the  bishop  himself.  In  it  he  cour- 
ageously refuted  with  strong  and  erudite 
arguments,  misstatements  and  absurdities 
with  which  the  secular  press  was  deluged. 
He  formed  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  higher  social  spirit,  the  chief  of  these 
being  an  anti-duelling  society,  with  the 
famous  General  Thomas  Pinckney  as 
president. 

Like  a  faithful  steward  he  provided  for 
all  the  wants  of  his  master's  household, 
redressed  every  evil,  met  every  demand, 
and  when  the  fearful  visitations  of  yellow 
fever  devastated  homes  and  filled  the 
cemeteries,  as  a  tender  father  he  gathered 
to  his  bosom  the  weeping  orphans.  For 
them  he  established  the  Order  of  the 
Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  and  be- 
ginning with  the  care  of  waifs,  he  broad- 
ened their  sphere  until  to  day  they  are 
remarkable  among  the  teaching  bodies 
of  the  South,  and  enjoy  a  history,  a 


st.  mary's  church,  Charleston,  s.  c. 
(The  oldest  church  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. ) 
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record  of  noble  service  for  religion  and 
their  country,  the  like  of  which  few  sister- 
hoods in  this  land  can  claim. 

From  the  moment  Bishop  England 
received  his  appointment  from  the  Su- 
preme Pontiff  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
all  the  resources  of  his  mind  and  his 
marvellous  activity,  which  provoked  the 
name  of  "  steam  bishop"  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals,  were  spent  in  behalf 
of  his  diocese.  He  often  covered  the 
distance  between  Europe  and  America, 
solicited  in  foreign  courts  and  missionary 
societies,  help  for  the  poor  Church  in 


lasted  fifty- two  days.  A  malignant  dis- 
ease broke  out  in  the  steerage,  and 
Bishop  England  ministered  in  the 
capacity  of  priest  and  physician,  and  in 
consequence  reached  Philadelphia  in  a 
state  of  complete  exhaustion.  Forgetful 
of  his  own  feelings,  he  preached  a  course 
of  seventeen  sermons  before  returning 
to  Charleston.  The  illness  that  ensued 
was  long  and  tedious,  but  on  April  n, 
1842,  the  sad  news  spread  like  wildfire 
to  the  city —  * 4  the  bishop  is  dead. ' '  The 
entire  city  of  Charleston  mourned  the 
great  man.    All  foreign  vessels  in  the 
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these  States.  He  was  twice  appointed 
Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  Republic  of 
Hayti  to  reorganize  the  Church  there 
after  bloody  revolutions  had  almost 
crushed  it.  Many  of  the  white  refugees 
from  San  Domingo  and  Hayti  found 
protection  in  his  diocese. 

His  strength  was  a  giant's,  his  will  un- 
bending, his  zeal  unquenchable,  but 
overestimating  his  own  physical  constitu- 
tion, he  gradually  undermined  it  by  un- 
remitting labor,  and  not  by  years. 

On  returning  from  a  visit  to  Ireland, 
the  passage,  an  unusually  stormy  one, 


harbor  displayed  their  flags  at  halfmast. 
People  of  all  classes  and  denominations 
united  in  paying  tribute  to  the  dead  pre- 
late, the  Church  had  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  prelates  and  bishops. 

"  Few  men  have  enjoyed  a  higher  and 
more  universal  reputation.  His  lips 
seemed  to  have  been  purified  by  a  coal 
of  fire  from  the  altar  on  high,  and  his 
tongue  a  flame  of  the  Holy  Ghost  run- 
ning down  from  the  day  of  Pentecost 
through  an  unbroken  line  of  saints  and 
pontiffs,  illuminating  nations  in  its  path, 
abiding  for  a  moment  in  this  golden  link,. 
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and  then  to  pass  with  increased  light  to 
the  end  of  time.' ' 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Ignatius  Reynolds  was 
the  second  Bishop  of  Charleston.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
and  was  born  of  pious  Catholic  parents 
August  2,  1798.  His  primary  studies 
were  made  in  the  seminary  at  Bardstown 
and  his  ecclesiastical  course  finished  at 
St.  Mary's,  Baltimore,  where  he  was  or- 
dained by  Archbishop  Marechal.  The 
ability  with  which  he  discharged  his  du- 
ties, his  piety  and  eloquence,  attracted 


ton  ;  he  very  prudently  therefore  united 
it  to  St.  Mary's  in  Baltimore,  especially 
since  that  city,  by  this  time,  was  easy  of 
access  by  boat  and  rail.  The  Institution 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  received  perma- 
nent rules — these  noble  women  had 
proved  themselves  especially  during  the 
yellow  fever  epidemics,  angels  sent  to 
suffering. mankind  and  affectionate  moth- 
ers to  the  orphan  children.  Near  the 
episcopal  residence  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion and  completed  the  grand  Cathedral 
of  St.  Finbar,  a  gem  of  Gothic  ecclesiasti- 
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the  attention  of  the  hierarchy,  and  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Bishop  England.  On 
account  of  the  eminence  of  the  former 
bishop,  his  position  was  regarded  as  one 
of  peculiar  difficulty,  but  Bishop  Rey- 
nolds assumed  charge  of  affairs  with  the 
grace  and  tact  of  a  skilled  commander, 
and  no  prelate  could  have  been  received 
with  greater  joy  by  clergy  and  laity 
alike. 

Bishop  Reynolds  at  once  perceived 
that  large  revenues  were  required  to  sus- 
tain the  diocesan  seminary  at  Charles- 


cal  architecture,  and  an  ornament  to  the 
city  and  country. 

Catholicity  in  the  meantime  expanded 
its  benign  influence  and  grew  in  number 
and  strength  ;  by  consent  of  the  Balti- 
more Council  the  State  of  Georgia  was 
separated  from  the  Carolinas  to  form  the 
diocese  of  Savannah  in  1850,  and  the 
Very  Rev.  F.  C.  Garland  was  created 
first  bishop. 

The  enormous  expenses  which  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  cathedral  entailed, 
were   ably  met  by   Bishop  Reynolds. 
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"  Only  he,"  says  the  historian,  "  could 
have  raised  the  sum."  He  toiled  early 
and  late,  begged  all  over  America,  Cuba, 
and  Europe,  diminishing  the  debt  to  a 
small  amount  ;  but  this  effort  cost  the 
bishop  his  noble  life.  He  died  a  faithful 
steward  of  God's  vineyard  in  March, 

1855- 

Dr.  Patrick  A.  Lynch  was  consecrated 
by  Archbishop  Kendrick  on  March  10, 
1858,  to  succeed  the  lamented  Bishop 
Reynolds.  He  was  a  South  Carolinian 
by  birth,  received  his  early  education  in 
the  Seminary  of  St.  John,  during  the 
lifetime  of  Bishop  England,  who  subse- 
quently sent  him  to  Rome,  where  he 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  and 
the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Returning  to  Charleston,  he  was  first 
stationed  at  the  cathedral,  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  pastorate  of  St.  Mary's, 
and  appointed  vicar-general  of  the  dio- 
cese. Only  a  few  years  had  passed  in  his 
administration  when  the  critical  period 
in  the  history  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  South  arrived. 

The  year  i860  inaugurated  the  war  of 
secession,  the  first  gun  was  fired  from 
Fort  Sumter,  and  initiated  the  bloody 
family  strife  of  the  greatest  nation  of 
America.  In  1861,  a  destructive  fire, 
kindled  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 


city  of  Charleston,  was  driven  by  high 
winds  across  the  most  populous  districts, 
leaving  in  its  wake  a  mass  of  charred 
ruins.  St.  Finbar's  Cathedral,  once  the 
pride  of  the  South,  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence, the  Catholic  orphanages,  convent 
buildings,  the  extensive  diocesan  library, 
were  wiped  out  of  existence  in  one  sin- 
gle night.  In  the  meantime  the  city  had 
been  blockaded  by  the  Federal  fleet, 
and  a  bombardment  completed  what  fire 
had  left  untouched.  The  advancing  ar- 
mies in  the  interior  of  the  state  destroyed 
the  little  that  was  left  of  the  once  flour- 
ishing diocese  of  Charleston.  Truly  it 
can  be  said  that  no  diocese  of  the  Cath- 
olic world  was  ever  reduced  within  a  few 
short  years  to  such  a  condition  of  pover- 
ty and  dire  distress. 

Bishop  Lynch,  during  these  days  of 
visitation,  was  on  a  mission  of  peace  in 
behalf  of  the  Confederacy,  in  Catholic 
France.  Great  confidence  was  placed 
in  his  ability  and  influence,  and  had  his 
mission  been  seconded,  peace  might  have 
been  restored  at  an  earlier  day.  His  re- 
turn to  Charleston  was  not  without  dan- 
ger, occasioned  by  the  Federal  fleet. 
Then,  indeed,  he  saw  what  fire,  sword 
and  war  had  inflicted  upon  his  beloved 
diocese. 
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'  *  Beneath  my  feet  ten  thousand  children 
dead! 

O  how  I  loved  each  known  and  name- 
less one! 

Above  their  dust  I  bow  my  mitred  head 
And  murmur:    1  Father,  still  Thy  will 
be  done. ' 

Ah!  Father,  Thou  didst  deck  my  own 
loved  land 
With  all  bright  charms  and  beautiful 
and  fair, 

But  foemen  came  and,  with  a  ruthless 
hand, 

Spread  ruin,  wreck   and  desolation 
there. 

"Around  me  blight  where  all  before  was 
bloom, 

And  so  much  lost,  alas!  and  nothing 
won, 

Save  this — that  I  can  lean  on  wreck  and 
tomb 

And  weep,  and,  weeping,  pray  Thy 
will  be  done." 

It  was  now  the  task  of  the  afflicted 


Bishop  Lynch  to  build  up  his  diocese 
from  its  ashes.  When  peace  was  at  last 
restored,  charitable  hands  and  hearts 
most  willingly  extended  aid  to  the  bereft 
Southland,  and  by  substantial  donations 
from  Northern  cities  Bishop  Lynch  was 
enabled  to  restore  the  most  necessary 
churches,  chapels  and  institutions  in 
South  Carolina.  The  Cathedral  of  St. 
Finbar,  however,  remained  in  ruins,  and 
in  the  course  of  years  ivy  gently  clus- 
tered around  the  fallen  pillars  and  the 
shattered  walls  till  in  1887,  under  the 
regime  of  the  present  illustrious  bishop, 
it,  too,  arose  from  its  ashes,  bearing 
now  the  name  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Dr.  O'Connell  refers  to  this  sad 
period  in  his  work,  * 4  Catholicity  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,"  with  these  sig- 
nificant words:  "In  poverty,  wretched- 
ness and  degradation  South  Carolina  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  Ireland 
after  the  wars  of  the  Stuarts,  under  the 
brutal  sway  of  Cromwell  and  Irwin. 
Religion  had  suffered  immense  loss; 
flourishing  missions,  planted  with  labor 


father  wood's  infirmary  battalion,  v.  s.  a. 
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and  expense,  had  been  broken  up  all  more  be  revived.    The  statesman's  cry 

over  the  diocese.    During  forty  years  is  now  "Onward!"    Time  at  last  broke 

Catholicity  moved  on  slowly  but  surely,  down  what  non-Catholic  ministers  always 

even  under  slavery;  she  was  still  in  the  call   the   barrier  against  Popery,  'the 

desert.     The  masters  looked  into  her  cottonfields  of  the  South.'    That  they 

fair  face  and  rejected  her.    As  a  pun-  were  not  mistaken  the  future  will  prove, 

ishment  came  the  terrible  Civil  War,  The  Church  is  now  for  the  first  time  in 

sweeping  away  with  irresistible  violence  the  South  fairly  started  on  the  mission 

i 

t 


the  aristocracy  and  wiping  out  forever 
the  last  vestiges  of  slavery.  The  coun- 
try waded  in  blood,  the  flower  and 
youth,  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  alike, 
of  the  country  were  cut  away,  the  arro- 
gant pretensions  and  time-worn  abuse  of 
the  past,  all  perished  and  can  never 


of  enlightenment,  civilization  and  virtue. 
Before  many  years  what  are  now  de- 
serted missions  will  become  Catholic 
parishes  and  episcopal  sees." 

Under  Bishop  Lynch  North  Carolina 
was  separated  from  Charleston  and 
erected  into  a  vicariate  in  1868  with 
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Right  Rev.  James  Gibbons,  now  His 
Eminence,  the  Cardinal,  as  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic. On  February  26,  1882,  the  noble 
Bishop  Lynch  departed  this  life,  to  ob- 
tain his  eternal  reward.  He  wore  the 
mitre  during  the  most  eventful  period  in 
the  history  of  the  South,  and  few  bishops 
in  the  Church  had  such  sad  experiences 
as  Bishop  Lynch. 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Congaree 
River,  upon  a  plain  of  some  elevation,  is 
situated   Columbia,    capital    of  South 


and  a  brick  church  of  comfortable  dimen- 
sions was  commenced.  Somehow  the 
cornerstone  was  laid  by  Masonic  craft; 
subsequently  the  emblems  were  extracted 
by  Dr.  Birmingham,  and  sent  to  Charles- 
ton to  the  Seminary.  The  position  of  the 
Catholics  in  Columbia  during  the  Know- 
nothing  times  was  exceedingly  dangerous. 
Both  men  and  women  were  immured  in 
jail  for  most  trivial  offences,  and  the 
priests  harassed  and  dogged  until  their 
lives  were  a  continual  warfare.  However 
the  storm  of  the  time  swept  away,  and  the 
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Carolina.  In  the  days  of  its  foundation, 
one  or  two  Catholic  families  were  num- 
bered among  its  population,  but  not 
until  182 1  can  we  trace  the  first  vestige 
of  a  congregation.  Irish  laborers  had  been 
introduced  from  the  North  to  build  a 
canal,  an  arduous  and  expensive  under- 
taking in  those  days.  Many  of  them 
died  from  exposure  to  excessive  heat; 
some,  however,  settled  down  in  Colum- 
bia after  the  completion  of  the  enter- 
prise and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  flourishing  parish. 

A  lot  was  purchased  from  a  Mr.  Taylor, 


C  A  DEMY,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Catholic  congregation  increased  in  num- 
ber and  social  prominence.  The  present 
church  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Lynch 
in  1859.  Early  in  the  fifties,  Dr.  Jere- 
miah O'Connell  founded  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege in  that  city.  The  Ursuline  nuns  in 
the  meantime  opened  a  flourishing  acad- 
emy for  girls.  Many  influential  Catholic 
families,  acknowledging  the  exceptional 
advantages  for  the  education  of  theii 
children,  settled  in  the  city.  Handsome 
buildings  were  purchased  in  1857,  and 
the  legislature  of  the  state  granted  the 
first    privileges    to   these  institutions. 
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There  were  few  places  in  the  South  in  the 
ante-bellum  days  in  which  Catholicity  had 
a  stronger  hold  than  in  Columbia. 

To  the  reconstructed  and  the  recon- 
structors  as  well,  the  story  of  the  burning 
of  Columbia  is  familiar.  The  fair  city  of 
flowers  was  as  the  last  song,  on  which  the 
ministrel  bird  breaks  its  heart  and  dies. 
The  United  States  army,  having  crossed 
the  Savannah  river,  sacked,  pillaged,  and 
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burned  two- thirds  of  the  town.  Dr. 
O'Connell,  who  personally  witnessed  the 
fall  of  the  city,  gives  the  following  graphic 
description: 

' '  I  said  Mass  that  day,  and  consumed 
the  Host  (blessed  be  God  !)  to  prevent 
sacrilege.  The  city  was  shelled  all  the 
previous  day  irom  the  Lexington  side, 
and  the  people  were  in  great  danger. 
They  became  greatly  alarmed  for  their 
personal  safety,  and  anxiously  awaited 
the  occupancy  by  General  Sherman,  for 
their  protection.  I  approached  him  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  and  he  courte- 
ously halted  the  column.  Robed  in 
soutane,  and  with  my  breviary  in  hand, 
I  meant  my  presence  to  be  suggestive  of 
mild  and  humane  measures,  should  the 
contrary  course  be  intended.  Suspect- 
ing no  general  calamity,  I  solicited 
protection  for  the  religious  institutions. 
He  hesitated,  paused,  referred  me  to 
the  provost  marshal,  and  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  an  officer  who  rode  to  his  left, 
moved  on.  That  officer,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  was  General  Sherman's 
evil  genius ;  seeing  his  hesitation,  his 
embarrassment,  and  the  unusual  courtesy 
of  the  halt  of  an  entire  army  division,  he 
checked  the  plea  for  moderation  working 
at  the  heart  of  the  commander,  and  the 
fate  of  the  city  was  sealed.  To  him 
chiefly,  1  have  always  ascribed  the  loss 
of  Columbia  and  the  numberless  evils 
and  crimes  which  followed  in  its  wake. 
I  returned  to  the  convent,  round  which 
were  collected  dense  masses  of  people. 
It  was  the  hour  of  midnight.  Headed 
by  the  crucifix  in  the  trembling  hand  of 
the  Superioress,  a  mournful  procession 
was  formed.  'Mid  smoke  and  fast  ap- 
proaching flames,  accompanied  by  the 
crackling  of  falling  houses  and  the  din  of 
the  immense  rabble  appearing  like  fiends 
in  the  lurid  glare,  I  conducted  the 
Sisters  and  the  children  to  the  church 
and  graveyard,  and  there  we  remained 
in  fright  and  terror  until  daybreak." 
St.  Mary's  College  and  Ursuline  convent 
were  burned.  The  Sisters  and  children 
were  housed  in  the    vacant  Methodist 
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female  seminary  and  General  Sherman  thoroughly  understands  the  people  in  all 
very  kindly  sent  them  military  protec-  the  walks  of  life,  possesses  sufficient 
tion.  The  nuns  rebuilt  their  institution  territorial  jurisdiction  to  bear  a  crosier 
at  Valle  Crucis  near  the  city,  but  St.  and  mitre  (his  able  predecessor,  another 
Mary's  College  was  not  again  restored,  son  of  the  diocese,  enjoys  that  dignity 
At  the  present  writing  the  Ursuline  nuns  now  as  Bishop  of  Wilmington,  Del), 
conduct  a  flourishing  academy  in  the  His  apostolic  zeal  bids  him  to  be  con- 
city.  They  have  erected  an  imposing  stantly  on  missionary  visitations,  bring- 
brick  building,  and  teach  the  parochial  ing  spiritual  consolation  to  all  of  his 
schools  beside  the  institution  of  higher  scattered  flock,  a  ray  of  happiness  to  the 
education.  The  parish  church  has  been  mansions  of  the  rich,  and  often  the  daily 
beautifully  remodelled  and  through  the  bread  to  the  huts  of  the  poor, 
zeal  of  the  present  pastor  and  his  bishop  The  greatest  natural  curiosity  in  this 
the  number  of  Catholics  increased  and  land  of  sunshine,  and  that  which  all 
the  congregation  itself  ranks  probably  travellers  are  expected  to  visit,  is  Caesar's 
first  in  the  diocese  outside  the  city  of  Head,  about  a  score  of  miles  northwest 
Charleston.  of  Greenville.  At  the  base  of  this  strange 
*          *          *          *  mountain  are  valleys  of  great  fertility  and 

Greenville,  the  third  city  of  the  state  beauty,  interspersed  with  limpid  streams, 

in  point  of  size,  is  the  county-seat  of  one  cold  in  Summer  and  in  Winter  sheeted 

of  the  richest  of  the  Piedmont  counties,  with  ice,  some  clear  as  the  purest  crystal. 

The  city  has  a  beautiful  situation  on  a  But  when  the  ascent  of  the  many  thou- 

rolling  plain   at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  sand  feet  is  made,  one  is  bewildered  at 

Ridge.    From  west  to  east  through  the  the  dizzy  cloud-enveloped  height,  and  by 

central  part  of  the  town  flows  the  Reedy  the  yawning  square-cut  abyss  beneath. 

River,  its  two  falls  of  more  than  thirty  The*human  mind  can  scarcely  grasp  the 

eet  adding  picturesqueness  and  suggest-  sublimity  of  this  Niagara  of  the  desert, 

ing    utility  as  well    The   unsurpassed  whose  smoothed  edges  suggest  that  for 

healthiness  of  the  country,  the  beauty  of  innumerable  ages  some  unknown  river 

the  scenery,  rivalling  in  grandeur  the  had  thundered  over  its  rugged  side,  and 

most  favored  regions,  and  its  mineral  buried  itself  in  the  ocean  that  once  broke 

springs  all  combine  to  render  this  the  in  shattered  foam  at  its  base, 
most  favorite  section  of  the  state.    The      Other  mountains  are  higher  and  seem 

advantages  of  commerce  and  education  to  have  risen  more  deliberately  at  the 

have  made  this  city  a  centre.     In  its  Divine  mandate,  leisurely  strengthening 

early  days  when  but  a  village  it  was  the.\  their  position  by  unassailable  breastworks 

scene  of  the  humble  labors  of  the  future  of  immense   barriers,    whose  firmness 

President  Johnson.  promises  security  to  their  everlasting  reign 

In  1850  the  first  priest  visited  Green-  against  the  unrelenting  assaults  of  time 
ville,  and  from  that  date  we  can  chronicle  and  the  accidental  inroads  of  human  art. 
the  foundation  of  the  parish.  During  Extensive  hotel  accommodations  at 
the  Civil  War,  Greenville  was  therendez-  dizzy  heights  invite  thousands  of  visitors 
vous  of  the  refugees  of  the  South — most  during  the  Summer  months.  There  is  no 
prominent  Catholic  families  resided  church  situated  here,  but  the  good  mis- 
there,  enjoying  the  advantages  and  pro-  sionary  always  finds  large  and  interesting 
tection  this  locality  afforded.  The  beau-  congregations  assisting  at  the  Sublime 
titul  little  church  with  its  commodious  Sacrifice  in  spacious  colonial  parlors  and 
pastoral  residence  is  now  the  centre  of  halls. 

probably  the  largest  missionary  district  Of  Spartanburg,  one  of  the  most  enter- 
in  the  South.  The  Rev.  Pastor,  a  noble  prising  cities  of  the  state,  only  passing 
son   of    South    Carolina,    who     most  mention  shall  be  made.    It  possesses  no 
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features  different  from  other  places  of  referred  to  his  former  missions  in  Colum- 
similar  size,  no  remarkable  beauty,  but  bia,  where  he  assisted  Dr.  O'Connell, 
enjoys  this  advantage,  that  it  is  located  then  in  Aiken  and  Charleston.  This  St. 
in  the  largest  cotton  manufacturing  dis-  Clare  church  was  beautifully  remodelled 
trict  of  the  state.  Great  stretches  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  present  pastor,  who 
white  cotton  fields  delight  the  visitor  here  energetically  sees  to  all  that  may  en- 
in  Fall,  and  he  may  listen  to  the  soft  sad  hance  the  beauty  of  God's  temple, 
melodies  of  the  negroes  as  they  gather  Blacksville  is  monthly  visited  by  the 
nature's  products  for  their  masters.  Rev.  Pastor  of  Aiken,  who  recently  com- 

Catholicity  here  owes  its  establishment  pleted  the  handsome  brick  church,  dedi- 
to  Charleston  refugees,  who  selected  this  cated  by  Bishop  Northrop  one  month 
place  for  their  home  when  the  city  was  ago.  A  week  later  another  new  church 
bombarded  by  the  Federals.  A  neat  was  solemnly  opened  to  God's  service  at 
brick  church  was  erected  in  subsequent  Summerville,  a  place  well  known  by 
years  in  which  now  a  pious  and  growing  Northern  tourists.  This  mission  is  at- 
congregation  worships  twice  a  month,  tached  to  Beaufort  as  well  as  the  vener- 
Receiving  its  spiritual  administration  from  able  little  chapel  at  Watertown,  one  ol 
Greenville  up  to  this  day,  the  little  flock  the  oldest  missions  in  the  state  and  the 
may,  however,  soon  enjoy  the  blessings  home  of  the  illustrious  Pinckney  family, 
of  a  resident  priest.    A  son  of  this  mis-  *  *  *  * 

sion  now  serves  God  as  a  priest  of  the      To  return  to  the  city  of  Charleston 
diocese,  and  is  assigned  to  pastoral  du-  after  rambling  over  this  vast  diocese,  I 
ties  at  Aiken  and  the  adjacent  missions,     complete  the  sketch  by  doing  honor  to 
#  #  *  *  him  whose  personality  and  indefatigable 

Southwest  of  Columbia  on  the  Georgia  energy,  whose  unbounded  kindness  and 
line  lies  Aiken,  a  noted  health  resort  in  geniality  have  adorned  the  episcopal  seat 
the  South.  A  number  of  Northern  people  which  once  was  occupied  by  some  of  the 
have  bought  property  in  this  place  and  most  brilliant  men  who  have  illumined 
built  handsome  residences.  The  city,  the  pages  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
while  surrounded  by  manufactories,  is  ex-   in  the  States. 

clusively  a  health  and  pleasure  resort,  In  1882  the  present  beloved  bishop, 
hence  repels  all  the  advances  of  com-  Henry  Pinckney  Northrop,  D.D.,  as- 
merce.  It  is  a  place  of  mild  air  and  sun-  sumed  the  spiritual  administration  of  the 
shine,  of  activity  and  indolence,  a  strange  diocese.  Prior  to  his  elevation  he 
blending  of  life's  circumstances,  and  yet  worked  in  the  humble  missions  of  the 
withal,  one  of  the  most  lovely  gems  South  Carolinas,  enduring  the  innumerable 
Carolina  wears  in  her  coronet.  privations  to  which   missionaries  were 

The  fluctuating  Catholic  congregation  then  exposed.  Another  brother,  the 
is  in  charge  of  a  resident  priest  and  lamented  Father  Claudian,  also  a  worthy 
attends  service  in  the  neat  little  church  scion  of  the  illustrious  family,  had  given 
of  St.  Clare.  And  this  takes  us  back  to  his  services  to  God  and  the  Church,  but 
the  year  1867,  when  Dr.  Persico,  the  hand  of  death  drew  him  to  an  early 
formerly  Vicar  of  British  India,  built  the  grave,  and  the  Catholics  of  both  Caro- 
first  church  here  and  labored  faithfully  Unas  wept  over  the  great  loss  by  his 
in  this  field  until  his  removal  to  the  untimely  demise. 

episcopal  see  of  Savannah  in  1870.  Dr.  In  spite  of  innumerable  adverse  cir- 
Persico  died,  as  it  is  well  known,  a  cumstances,  Bishop  Northrop  has  accom- 
cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  plished  that  for  which  his  predecessors 
On  my  visit  to  Rome  I  had  the  pleasure  had  laid  the  foundation.  Catholicity, 
of  a  lengthy  conversation  with  His  Em-  now  enjoying  prosperity,  owes  much  to 
inence,  and  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind  he  the  benign  influence  of  the  chief  paster, 
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whose  personality  is  felt  even  in  the  for  his  departure,  and  with  all  haste 
most  remote  sections.  Bishop  Northrop  reached  Charleston,  where  he  found  his 
began  his  ecclesiastical  career  at  George-  worst  fears  confirmed.  The  labor  of 
town  College.  Later  he  went  to  Mt.  years  was  swept  away.  Churches  were 
St.  Mary's,  Emmitsburg,  and  completed  seriously  injured,  his  residence  was  in 
his  ecclesiastical  course  in  the  Propa-  ruins,  the  asylums  wrecked,  and  the  sad 
ganda  of  Rome.  From  his  first  instruct-  situation  was  rendered  more  horrible  by 
ors,  the  Jesuits,  he  learned  a  great  and  the  frantic  state  of  the  people.  Not  a 
useful  lesson,  essential  to  the  true  mis-  moment  was  lost  by  the  Bishop.  His 
sionary,  and  which  is  the  keystone  of  appeal  to  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
success,  namely,  under  any  and  all  cir-  States  was  generously  answered,  and 
cumstances,  whether  among  poor  or  rich,  through  their  munificence  he  was  enabled 
whether  on  a  most  secluded,  poor  mis-  to  restore  the  shattered  walls  of  the 
sion  or  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  churches  and  institutions, 
splendor  of  the  episcopal  dignity,  to  Shortly  after  the  first  throes  of  the 
bear  in  mind  and  heart  that  "  all  is  done  earthquake  had  subsided,  work  was  be- 
to  God's  honor."  gun  by  the  Bishop  to  rebuild  the  Cathe- 

The   city  of  Charleston   has  many  dral  burned  during  the  war.  The  ivy  clad 

churches;    besides    the    pro-cathedral  foundations,  massive  and  firm,  were  found 

there   are  St.   Patrick's  and  St.  Jos-  by  competent  judges  sufficiently  firm  to 

eph's.    The  congregation  of  the  pro-  sustain  the  mighty  edifice.    Upon  these, 

cathedral  has  ably  maintained  its  repu-  of  equal  dimension,  and  of  equal  grandeur 

tation  for  piety  and  social  standing,  and,  as  the  old  St.  Finbar  Cathedral,  arose  the 

guided  by  the  zeaU  of  its  pastor,  the  new  one  named  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It 

poet-priest,  Dr.  Duffy,  looks  with  anx-  will  still  require  no  small  fortune  to  com- 

ious  heart  to  the  day  when  the  portals  plete  this  grand  work, 
of  the  grand  cathedral  will  swing  open       Fifty  years  ago  St.  Patrick's  parish  was 

and  invite  to  the  worship  of  God.  established  by  Bishop  England,  under 

As  the  administration  of  no  Charleston  the  Rectorship  of  the  late  Father  Pat- 
bishop  had  hitherto  been  free  from  dis-  rick  O'Neal,  whose  genial  and  pleasant 
aster,  or  pestilence,  or  war,  it  thus  hap-  manner,  tender,  and  gentle  ministration, 
pened  that  Bishop  Northrop  had  man-  and  whose  unselfish  and  persevering  de- 
fully  to  face  the  destruction  of  his  city  by  votion  to  duty  are  still  affectionately  re- 
earthquake  in  1886.  On  this  memorable  membered  by  many  of  the  present  gen- 
occasion,  August  30,  the  Bishop  was  vis-  eration. 

iting  his  missions  in  western  North  Caro-  Some  years  ago  the  frail,  but  venera- 
lina,  that  section  being  at  the  time  within  ble  edifice  in  which  so  many  Catholics 
his  jurisdiction.  The  place  was  distant  of  Charleston  had  worshiped  was  taken 
from  a  railroad,  and  cut  off  from  all  out-  down,  and  on  March  17,  1886,  the  cor- 
side  communication.  The  morning  fol-  nerstone  of  the  new  St.  Patrick's  was  laid 
lowing  the  calamity,  the  Bishop  met  a  with  solemn  ceremonies,  and  with  the 
native  on  the  mountain  road,  whom  he  confident  hope  that  the  succeeding  St. 
interrogated  concerning  the  rumblings  Patrick's  Day  would  witness  its  consecra- 
heard  in  the  mountains  the  night  previ-  tion  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God. 
ous.  The  plastic  answer  he  received  was,  To  build,  furnish,  and  pay  for  a  church 
that  people  who  knew  it  thought  it  had  edifice  as  imposing  in  proportion  and  style 
been  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  railroad  as  St.  Patrick's,  in  less  than  fourteen 
men  ten  miles  distant  had  told  him  a  city  months,  including  several  months'  inter- 
called  Charleston  had  been  destroyed,  ruption  caused  by  the  earthquake,  was 
Imagine  the  feelings  of  the  prelate!  As  an  undertaking  few  men  would  attempt, 
speedily  as  possible  he  made  preparations  and  still  fewer  accomplish.    Only  those 
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who  knew  Mgr.  Quigley,  the  rector  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  labored  incessantly  in 
St.  Patrick's,  could  bring  themselves  to  their  behalf.  There  were  schools  for 
believe  this  work  could  be  done.  Not-  6lave  children,  and  institutions  which 
withstanding  the  delay  of  the  earthquake  trained  them  for  manual  labor  under  the 
and  the  pecuniary  loss  entailed  upon  the  protection  of  the  Church.  At  present 
parish  by  this  disaster,  solemn  pontifical  there  are  nearly  six  hundred  Catholic 
Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  building  negroes  in  Charleston  in  charge  of  the 
twelve  months  after  the  laying  of  the  Rev.  George  A.  Kraft,  who  devotes  his 
cornerstone,  and  May,  1887,  saw  its  entire  life  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal 
consecration.  advancement.      However  hard  it  may 

Another  flourishing  congregation  in  seem  to  take  the  negro  into  the  Church 
Charleston  is  under  the  protection  of  and  to  retain  him  even  after  baptism, 
St.  Joseph.  Formerly  a  portion  of  this  still  thinking  minds  see  the  only  solu- 
congregation  was  exclusively  German,  tion  of  the  negro  problem  of  the  South 
but  since  the  South  generally  has  re-  in  Catholicism.  Train  their  hearts  to 
ceived  no  increase  in  population  by  emi-  true  virtue,  raise  their  minds  in  the. true 
gration  for  years  past,  the  German  ele-  worship  of  God,  teach  them  to  love  work 
ment  of  this  church  has  amalgamated  and  dispel  foolish  pretensions,  and  you 
with  the  English  portion,  and  the  admin-  have  the  solution  of  the  question, 
istration  of  this  parish  was  rendered  less  It  must  redound  to  the  lasting  honor 
difficult.  The  present  pastor  is  also  a  of  Bishop  Northrop,  that  during  our  re- 
South  Carolinian  by  birth  and  has  wit-  cent  war  he  placed  a  priest  at  the  dispos- 
nessed  from  his  infancy  the  progress  of  al  of  the  Catholic  soldiers,  for  whom  no 
Catholicity  in  the  Charleston  diocese,  spiritual  provision  had  been  made  by  the 
and  gives  his  entire  energy  to  the  well-  United  States.  Thousands  of  them 
being  of  his  flock.  were  sent  to  the  hospitals  of  the  city, 

Opposite  the  harbor  of  Charleston  and  were  stationed  at  Charleston  to  pro- 
on  Sullivan's  Island,  is  a  picturesque  lit-  tect  the  harbor,  city,  and  forts.  Day 
tie  church,  Stella  Maris,  greeting  the  after  day  the  man  of  God  ministered  to 
sailors  as  they  near  the  American  conti-  the  sick  and  dying,  and  the  wounded 
nent  from  foreign  shores,  and  bidding  from  the  battle-fields  of  Santiago  ;  and 
them  God- speed  on  their  voyage  as  they  were  his  labors  blessed?  Tenfold  ;  souls 
pass  Fort  Sumter  out  into  the  Atlantic,  lost  to  the  faith  for  years  were  reclaimed, 
During  the  Summer  the  congregation  of  and  others  were  sent  on  their  last  long 
this  church  is  exceedingly  large,  owing  journey  with  all  the  spiritual  consolations 
to  the  fact  that  the  scorching  southern  and  benedictions  of  our  religion.  Those 
sun  drives  people  to  a  cooler  and  health-  who  recovered  and  returned  to  their  dis- 
ier  spot,  and  in  Stella  Maris  they  find  tant  homes,  carried  with  them  the  sweet 
spiritual  consolations  whilst  they  spend  memory  of  the  services  of  the  priest  and 
idle  hours  in  recreation.  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  to  day  are  bet- 

Charleston  in  ante-bellum  days,  had  a  ter  men  for  their  ministration.  All  this 
large  slave  population.  Many  negroes  had  was  purely  an  act  of  charity  on  the  part 
been  introduced  from  San  Domingo  and  of  the  diocese  of  Charleston,  but  it 
the  West  Indies,  who  were  all  Catholics,  proves  clearly  that  God's  honor  and 
These  then  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  col-  glory  are  one  with  the  lives  and  interests 
ored  congregation.     Bishop,  priests  and   of  Charleston's  bishop  and  priests. 


THE  LITANY  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART. 


By  the  Rev.  A  lay  si* 

WHEN  we  reflect  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  thus  far  officially 
sanctioned  but  three  of  those 
beautiful  forms  of  prayer  called  Litanies 
(i)  we  will  not  deny  that  the  new 
Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  The 
three  authorized  Litanies,  viz.,  the 
Litany  of  the  Saints  (the  one  for  the 
dying  is  but  a  shorter  form),  the  Litany 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  of  Loretto,  and 
the  Litany  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus, 
are  part  of  the  ritual  and  approved  for 
public  use  in  the  whole  Church  ;  for  some 
time  the  new  Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
was  approved  only  for  some  dioceses  or 
societies,  but  it  has  been  very  recently 
put  on  a  par  with  the  former. 

The  first  decree  in  regard  to  it,  issued 
by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  and 
signed  by  its  Prefect,  Cardinal  Mazzella, 
S.J.,  is  dated  June  27,  1898.  It  states 
that  Bishop  John  Robert,  of  Marseilles, 
France,  had  proposed  for  approbation 
a  certain  Litany  1  *  particularly  dear  to 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Marseilles, 
chiefly  because  the  liberation  of  their 
city  from  the  plague  is  attributed  to  this 


(I)  Litany,  from  the  Greek  /ifaneia,  an  en- 
trfatiwf,  supp/it  a/ton,  is  "  a  public  and  universal 
prayer  for  which,  in  a  public  calamity,  all  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex,  unite  with  one 
voice,  in  a  common  supplication,  to  implore  God's 
mercy  and  assistance,  and,  as  it  were,  storm 
heaven. "  (Cornelius  a  Lapide,  in  2  Paralip., 
20,  12  a.  13.)  This  definition  is  given  by  a  La- 
pide when,  in  the  passage  quoted,  he  comments 
on  a  solemn  supplication  or  procession  which 
took  place  in  King  Josaphat's  time  :  44  4  ()  our 
God,  (thus  prayed  the  King)  wilt  Thou  not  then 
judge  them  (our  enemies)?  As  for  us  we  have 
not  strength  enough  to  be  able  to  resist  this 
multitude,  which  comes  violently  upon  us.  But 
as  we  know  not  what  to  do,  we  can  only  turn 
our  eyes  to  Thee. '  And  all  Juda  stood  before 
the  Lord  with  their  little  ones,  and  their  wives, 
and  their  children." 


ts  P.  Banker,  SJ. 

prayer,  in  the  year  1720,''  under  the 
saintly  Bishop  Henry  de  Belzunce. 
Besides  this,  the  decree  also  mentions 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  Cardinal  Per- 
raud,  of  Autun  (the  diocese  of  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary),  in  the  name  of  his 
flock,  to  the  same  effect.  The  Litany 
was  carefully  examined,  and  six  invoca- 
tions added  to  it,  thus  making  the  total 
thirty-three,  the  number  of  the  years  ot 
our  Saviour's  mortal  life.  All  this  was 
sanctioned  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  who  also 
allowed  the  Litany  *  *  to  be  publicly 
recited  or  chanted  in  the  churches  and 
oratories  of  the  two  mentioned  dioceses 
of  Marseilles  and  Autun,  and  besides  of 
the  whole  Order  of  the  Visitation. 

Later  on,  November  12,  1898,  a 
similar  favor  was  granted  to  the  whole 
Society  of  Jesus,  at  the  request  of  its 
Very  Rev.  Father  General,  Louis  Martin. 
Soon  after,  we  see  the  privilege  in  full 
vigor  in  the  great  city  of  Paris,  whose 
Cardinal  Archbishop  ordered  a  solemn 
chanting  of  the  Litany  in  all  the  churches, 
on  New  Year's  day,  1899.  The  diocese 
of  Montreal  (Canada)  was  the  first  in 
America  to  secure  the  same  privilege. 

Then  there  came  to  the  Holy  See  so 
many  petitions  from  bishops,  religious 
institutes  and  pious  associations,  that,  on 
April  2,  of  the  current  year,  a  new 
decree  from  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Rites  approved  the  use  of  the  Litany 
for  the  whole  Church,  stating  that  the 
numerous  petitions  from  all  sides  showed 
clearly  a  universal  desire  to  see  these 
invocations  in  use  everywhere,  for  the 
greater  glory  and  praise  of  the  Divine 
Heart  ;  moreover,  continues  the  decree, 
"the  Holy  Father,  in  his  tender  de- 
votion to  the  most  loving  Heart  of 
Jesus,  and  in  his  desire  to  afford  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  which  are  more 
and  more  weighing  us  down,  purposes 
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to  consecrate  the  whole  world  to  this 
Adorable  Heart;  to  give  greater 
solemnity  to  this  consecration,  he  has 
determined  to  prescribe  at  an  early  date 
a  triduum  of  prayers,  of  which  these 
pious  invocations  will  form  a.  part." 
The  decree  finally  reminds  us  of  the  in- 
dulgence of  three  hundred  days  already 
attached  to  the  recitation  of  this  Litany. 
This  decree,  like  the  former,  is  signed 
by  Cardinal  Mazzella,  S.J. 

We  now  come  to  the  Litany  itself,  and 
after  a  general  investigation  of  its  origin, 
we  shall  make  a  deeper  study  of  the 
thirty-three  invocations  it  contains. 
This  study  will  show,  once  more,  that 
the  very  substance  of  the  official  prayers 
of  the  Church  is  taken  from  that  "  marrow 
of  the  cedar,"  Holy  Scripture. 

It  was  obvious,  first  of  all,  that  we 
should  look  to  the  apostles  of  the  devotion 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  original 
sources  of  the  Litany,  and  we  are 
happy  to  state  that  we  were  not  disap- 
pointed. The  place  however  where  this 
Litany  was  to  come  into  prominence, 
was  not  to  be  the  famed  Paray-le-Monial, 
which  was  favored  enough  already  :  it  was 
to  be  Marseilles,  justly  called  the  City  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  the  same  city  that  had 
shown  much  generous  hospitality  to  the 
first  messengers  of  the  Faith  in  Gaul, 
the  friends  of  Jesus  Himself,  Lazarus, 
Martha,  Mary  Magdalen  and  their  com- 
panions. But  let  us  briefly  recite  the 
authentic  details  ot  the  event. 

In  the  year  1720,  the  plague  was 
threatening  the  destruction  of  that  city; 
on  October  22,  its  Bishop,  Henry  de 
Belzunce,  addressed  a  Pastoral  to  his 
flock,  in  which,  after  describing  the  terri- 
ble calamity  that  had  befallen  this  most 
flourishing  city,  he  declares  that  his  only 
hope  would  henceforth  be  in  the  Divine 
Heart  of  Jesus,  and  consequently  he  or- 
dains that  every  year  and  in  the  whole 
diocese,  a  solemn  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
shall  be  celebrated,  on  the  Friday  after 
the  Octave  of  Corpus  Christi,  on  which 
day  (continues  the  Bishop)  said  feast  is 
already  kept  in  several  di  ><      s  of  the 


kingdom.  A  few  days  later,  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  Feast  of  All  Saints,  Belzunce  went, 
in  a  mournful  procession,  to  the  centre 
of  the  desolate  city,  and  there,  according 
to  his  own  expression,  in  the  midst  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  he  pronounced  a 
solemn  Consecration  to  the  Sacred  Heart; 
then,  before  Mass,  he  promulgated  his 
decree  establishing  the  feast.  Less  than 
two  years  later,  on  May  28,  1722,  the 
four  Consuls  of  the  city  made,  in  the 
hands  of  their  Bishop,  a  solemn  vow  by 
which  they  engaged  themselves  for  ever 
to  assist  at  Mass  in  a  body,  on  the  feast 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  the  Church  of 
the  First  Monastery  of  the  Visitation, 
and  there  to  offer  a  four- pound  wax  taper 
to  be  burnt  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
in  expiation  and  thanksgiving;  at  the  same 
time,  they  requested  the  Bishop  to  estab- 
lish, for  the  afternoon  of  the  feast,  a 
solemn  procession  at  which  they  bound 
themselves  to  assist.  This  vow  was  duly 
pronounced  by  the  Consuls  on  June  4, 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  ratified  by 
the  Bishop,  who  soon  after  decreed  also 
the  annual  procession.  One  of  the  four 
Consuls  was  named  Peter  Remusat;  now, 
we  know  that  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  humble  Visitandine,  the  Venerable 
Ann  Magdalen  Remusat,  that  the  saintly 
Bishop  had  taken  these  steps  for  the 
glory  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  libera- 
tion of  Marseilles.  (Bougaud,  Histoire 
de  la  Bse.  Marguerite  Marie,  ch.  16,  p. 
420.  )  Belzunce  himself  relates  all  these 
details  in  his  petition  to  Pope  Benedict 
XIII.  in  favor  of  establishing  the  least  ot 
the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  whole  church. 
(See  Galliffet,  De  Cultu  Sacrosancti  Cor- 
dis p.  511  and  530,  edition  of  1753. )  It 
is  interesting  to  remark  that  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  intends  now  to  do  for  the  whole 
Church,  what  Belzunce  did  for  his  Epis- 
copal city,  as  we  read  in  the  latest  decree. 

It  was  then,  most  probably,  on  the 
feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  June  12, 
1722,  at  Marseilles  that  this  Litany  was 
solemnly  sung  for  the  first  time. 

To  corroborate  our  conclusion,  we  will 
here  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  mag- 
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nificent  Pastoral  Letter  published  a  few 
months  ago,  by  Cardinal  Perraud,  to  pro- 
mulgate in  his  diocese  the  privilege  now 
extended  to  the  whole  Church. 

"As  to  the  Marseilles  Litany  (writes 
His  Eminence),  it  certainly  is  the  pious 
work  of  the  Ven.  Ann  Magdalen  Remu- 
sat  (born  at  Marseilles,  where  she  also 
died  February  15,  1730);  she  had  it 
incorporated  in  the  Manual  of  the  Con- 
fraternity of  the  Sacred  Heart,  established 
in  1718,  in  the  First  Monastery  of  the 
Visitation  at  Marseilles  (1),  and  also 
reprinted  in  that  same  Manual  the 
little  office  of  the  Sacred  Heart  bor- 
rowed from  the  work  of  Father  Croiset, 

s.j. 

"The  invocations  of  this  Litany  are 
taken  from  the  earliest  formulas,  but 
their  arrangement  was  the  Ven.  Visitan- 
dine's  own  work,  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  they  are  justly  dear  to  the 
people  of  Marseilles,  who  made  use  of 
them,  with  so  much  fervor  and  success, 
to  obtain  their  liberation  from  the  plague 
of  1720. 

"  These  ancient  formulas  were  those 
that  had  been  used  in  the  Monasteries 
of  the  Visitation  of  Paray-le-Monial,  Di- 
jon, Moulins  and  Lyons,  thirty  years  at 
least  before  the  plague  of  Marseilles,  and 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Bl.  Margaret 
Mary." 

Cardinal  Perraud  then  gives  us  one 
more  interesting  detail :  "  The  Litany  in 
the  times  of  the  Blessed,  comprised  thirty- 
three  invocations  in  honor  of  the  thirty- 
three  years  of  our  Lord  on  earth.  In 
conformity  with  the  wish  we  had  ex- 
pressed and  transmitted  to  Rome,  this 


( I )  This  Confraternity  ot  the  Sacred  Heart  is 
the  two  hundred  and  ninth  in  chronological  order, 
its  diploma  being  dated  August  30,  171 7. 
To  show  the  wonderful  spread  of  the  de- 
votion to  the  Sacred  Heart,  it  is  enough  to 
state  that  in  thirty-two  years,  from  1693  (three 
years  after  the  death  of  the  Bl.  Margaret  Mary) 
to  1726,  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  seventeen 
confraternities  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  were 
authorized  and  enriched  with  indulgences  by  the 
Holy  See.  (Galliffet,  de  Cultu  Sacrosancti  Cor- 
*****  P-  541  and  foil.) 


number  with  its  sacred  symbolism  was 
accepted  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites, 
and  six  invocations  taken  from  the  old 
formulas  were  added  to  the  Marseilles 
Litany.1 ' 

According  to  this,  then,  the  arrange- 
ment, or  the  order  in  which  these  invo- 
cations were  put  in  the  Litany,  was  the 
work  of  the  Ven.  Ann  Magdalen  Remu- 
sat,  but  the  material  of  the  invocations 
was  borrowed  from  more  ancient  form- 
ulas. The  latter  point  remains  now  to 
be  elucidated. 

The  first  Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
in  chronological  order,  was  published 
long  before  the  year  1622,  and  conse- 
quently several  years  before  the  revela- 
tions to  the  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  in 
a  wonderful  little  book  of  sixty  pages, 
entitled  Me/a  Cordiumy  Cor  Jesu,  The 
Goal  or  Aim  of  all  Hearts,  the  Heart  of 
Jesus,  and  written  by  the  saintly  Fr. 
Caspar  Druzbicki,  S.J.,who  died  April 
2,  1662,  at  Posen,  Poland.  Besides 
a  very  orthodox  explanation  of  the  De- 
votion to  the  Divine  Heart,  the  little 
book  contains  meditations  and  prayers, 
and  among  the  latter  an  admirable  little 
office  of  the  SacTed  Heart,  and  six  differ- 
ent Litanies.  The  first  of  these  invokes 
the  Sacred  Heart  under  its  various  sym- 
bols ;  the  next,  divided  in  two  parts, 
sings  its  praises;  the  third  tenders  to  the 
Loving  Heart  the  soul's  petitions;  the 
fourth  addresses  itself  to  the  Suffering 
Heart ;  the  fifth,  to  the  Triumphant 
Heart;  and  the  sixth  recites  the  virtues 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  for  imitation.  These 
Litanies  were  no  doubt  known  to  Fr. 
Croiset,  when  in  1680,  he  published  a 
similar  manual,  with  several  Litanies,  and 
later  in  1691,  his  complete  work,  where 
they  were  also  incorporated.  ( See  notice 
on  Fr.  Druzbicki,  in  the  Petit  Messager 
du  Ca'ur  de  Marie  (Toulouse),  June, 
1899.) 

Next  in  the  order  of  time,  comes  the 
Venerable  John  Eudes,  formerly  of  the 
Oratory  and  Founder  of  the  Institute  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  who,  in  a  Manual  of 
Devotion,  published  in  1668,  viz.,  five 
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years  before  the  first  revelation  to  the 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  gives  a  Litany 
made  up  of  forty-four  invocations,  of  two 
or  three  words  each,  and  ending  with 
supplications  similar  to  those  of  the  Lit- 
any of  the  Holy  Name.  As  we  will  point 
out  at  the  proper  place,  a  few  of  these 
invocations  coincide  with  those  of  our 
new  Litany.  1  Let  us  also  mention,  in 
passing,  that  this  holy  man  was  instru- 
mental in  having  obtained  from  Bishop 
Charles  Francis  de  Lomenie,  of  Cou- 
tances,  Normandy,  an  ordinance,  dated 
January  25,  1688,  establishing  the  feast  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary 
(Sacri  Cordis  (sic)  Jesu  et  Maria)  as  a 
movable  least.  However,  the  first  to 
establish  the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
on  the  day  designated  by  our  Lord  Him- 
self to  the  Blessed  Margaret  (de  Sacra- 
tissimo  Corde  Jesu  Christ t \feria  sex/a  post 
octavam  Corporis  Christi),  was  Archbishop 
Antony  Peter  de  Grammont,of  Besancon, 
in  1694,  three  years  after  the  death  of 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary  ;  Lyons  came 
next,  1 7 18,  and  then  Marseilles,  1720, 
as  stated  above. 

At  this  point,  we  have  reached  the 
truly  authentic  sources  of  our  Litany,  all 
easily  traceable  to  what  we  may  call  the 
official  Apostles  of  the  Devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  namely,  the  Blessed  Mar- 
garet Mary,  the  Venerable  Claude  de  la 
Colombiere,  Father  John  Croiset  and 
Father  Joseph  de  Galliffet.  Let  us  then 
see  the  part  played  by  each  of  these  in 
the  composition  of  the  Litany,  and  our 
problem  is  solved. 

The  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  (Vie  et 
(Eur res  de  hi  Bse.  Marguerite  Marie, 
vol.  2,  p.  475;  edited  by  the  Visitation 
Nuns),  has  left  us  of  her  own  composi- 
tion thirty- three  salutations  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,  among  which  are  found  nine  of 
the  invocations  of  our  Litany.  If  we 
except  a  few,  taken  directly  from  Holy 
Scripture,  and  inserted  by  Fathers  Croiset 
and  Galliffet  in  their  Litanies,  nearly  all 
the  others,  at  least  a  dozen,  are  found  in 
the  various  writings  of  the  Blessed  Mar- 
garet.    And  we  already  know,  from  the 


Pastoral  of  Cardinal  Perraud,  that  her 
thirty- three  salutations  are  remembered 
in  our  thirty-three  invocations  of  the 
Litany. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  make  out  the  part  of 
the  Venerable  Claude  de  la  Colombiere. 
However,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the 
invocations  are  readily  found  in  his  writ- 
ings. Besides,  he  was  the  teacher  and 
master  that  inspired  Father  Galliffet,  of 
whom  we  shall  speak  below. 

The  larger  part  in  these  contributions, 
it  seems,  should  be  credited  to  Father 
John  Croiset,  S.  J. ,  who  was  like  the  Vener- 
able Ann  Magdalen  Remusat,  a  native 
of  Marseilles.  At  the  request  of  the 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  he  wrote  the 
first  book  which  treated  at  length  of 
the  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 
However,  before  publishing  his  principal 
work,  he  had  written  some  additions  to 
a  small  manual  of  prayers  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,  called  the  Recueil  de  Dijon, 
printed  in  that  city  in  1680.  His  cele- 
brated book  La  Devotion  au  Sac/  e-  Ca  ur 
de  Ar.  S.  J.  C. ,  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
light  of  publicity  at  Lyons  in  1691,  one 
year  only  after  the  death  of  the  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary.  In  it  besides  a  lengthy 
explanation  of  the  devotion,  he  gives 
numerous  prayers  to  the  Sacred  Heart, 
and  concludes  at  least  from  the  third 
edition  of  1694,  with  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Sister  Margaret  Mary.  We  have  un- 
der our  eyes  the  Paris  edition  of  the  year 
1 757,  and  among  other  prayers  we  find 
several  Litanies  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  say  a  word 
of  these.  There  is  first  a  general  Litany, 
containing  nearly  all  the  invocations  of 
the  newly  approved  one,  and  a  few  which 
have  been  eliminated.  Then  there  is 
the  Litany  of  the  Saints  devout  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  of  whom  we  give  here  the 
enumeration  :  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  St. 
Joseph,  St.  Joachim.  St.  Ann,  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St. 
Francis  De  Sales,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
St.  Bernard,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  St.  Elzear,  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
St.  Agnes,  St.  Leugarde,  St.  Gertrude, 
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St.  Mechtildis,  St.  Clare,  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  St.  Teresa,  and  St.  Rose. 
(We  need  not  remark  that  this  Litany  is 
far  from  complete,  as  it  omits  many 
friends  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  as  St.  Augus- 
tine, St.  Bonaventure,  St.  Bernardine, 
St.  Aloysius,  and  others.)  In  the  third 
place,  there  are  Litanies  for  every  day  of 
the  week  ;  for  Monday,  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  in  His  Infancy ;  for  Tues- 
day, conversing  with  men  ;  for  Wednes- 
day, in  solitude  ;  for  Thursday,  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament ;  for  Friday,  suffering; 
for  Saturday,  dying;  and  for  Sunday, 
risen  from  the  dead.  These  Litanies 
are  all  given  in  Latin  and  in  French. 
The  oldest  English  version  of  the  General 
Litany  that  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, is  to  be  found  in  a  modified  trans- 
lation of  Father  Croiset's  book,  entitled 
''The  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart," 
and  dated  Bruges,  1765.  In  an  Italian 
translation  of  the  same  work,  dated  Ven- 
ice, 1740  (first  approbation,  1722),  we 
find  no  Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
though  there  are  the  other  usual  practices 
of  devotion. 

Finally,  there  is  Father  Joseph  de 
GallirTet,  S.  J. ,  who  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  this  de- 
votion in  Rome  itself,  where  he  was  then 
discharging  the  high  office  of  Assistant 
to  the  General  of  the  Society  ;  he  had, 
learned  it  at  the  very  best  school,  having 
been  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1679,  the 
penitent  of  the  Venerable  Father  de  la 
Colombiere  ;  we  are  even  told  that  a  few 
years  later,  being  at  the  point  of  death, 
he  recovered  suddenly,  upon  the  vow  a 
companion  made  in  his  name  to  devote 
his  whole  life  to  the  glorification  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  (Daniel,  S.J.,  Histoire 
de  la  Bse.  Marguerite  Marie,  ch.  29. ) 
Accordingly,  he  published  at  Rome  in 
1726,  that  is  six  years  after  the  Plague  of 
Marseilles,  the  first  edition  of  his  great 
work,  De  Cultu  Sacrosaticti  Cordis.  The 
book  was  published  with  the  encomiums 
of  the  highest  Roman  authorities  and  the 
approbation  of  the  General  of  the  Society, 
Father   Michelangelo    Tamburini.  A 


German  edition  appeared  in  1728,  a 
Mexican  edition  in  1732,  and  his  own 
French  translation  was  published  as  late 
as  1733  at  Lyons.  The  work  sets  forth 
in  three  parts,  the  nature,  the  excellence, 
and  the  practice  of  this  devotion  ;  in  an 
appendix  we  read  the  Memoir  of  the  Life 
of  the  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  and  all 
the  official  ecclesiastical  documents  con- 
cerning the  devotion  from  its  origin.  It 
is  in  the  third  part  of  the  body  of  the 
book,  that  we  read  besides  some  practices 
in  honor  of  some  saintly  personages, 
several  exercises  of  praise  and  invocation 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  an  Act  of  Repara- 
tion, the  Act  of  Consecration,  composed 
by  the  Venerable  Father  de  la  Colom- 
biere, a  little  Rosary,  and  finally  what 
the  author  entitles,  Pious  Affections  to 
the  Heart  of  Jesus,  Pii  Ajfectus  ad  Cor 
Jesu.  These  invocations  are  in  the  form 
of  a  Litany  and  thirty-six  in  number.  It 
is  remarkable  that  besides  the  versicU  of 
our  new  Litany,  Rome  has  taken  from 
GallirTet  no  less  than  twenty- two  invoca- 
tions, eight  of  which  have  been  slightly 
modified.  They  are,  as  we  stated  above, 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  general  Lit- 
any found  in  Father  Croiset's  book. 

Thus  we  know  that  the  new  Litany  is 
derived  from  those  who  were  at  the  very 
fountain-head  of  the  devotion  to  the  Di- 
vine Heart  ;  the  Blessed  Margaret  Mary, 
whom  the  Sacred  Heart  made  His  Apostle; 
the  Venerable  Claude  de  la  Colombiere, 
whom  He  sent  her  as  a  spiritual  guide  ; 
Father  John  Croiset,  whom  the  Blessed 
Margaret  herself  induced  to  write  ;  and 
Father  Joseph  de  GallirTet,  a  disciple  of 
the  Venerable  de  la  Colombiere,  whom 
Heaven  itself  selected  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  Litany  itself,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  make  an 
accurate  division  or  to  give  a  logical 
analysis  of  the  thirty-three  invocations  it 
contains.  However,  in  a  general  way, 
we  may  state  that  some  of  these 
invocations  are  praises  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  its  nature  and  its  perfections 
divine  and   human;    others  are  a  re- 
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hearsal  of  the  sufferings  and  humilia- 
tions which  its  love  made  it  embrace  for 
our  salvation,  and  others  still  are  appeals 
to  the  bountiful  mercy  which  is  our  hope 
for  time  and  eternity.  Let  us  now 
study  the  various  portions  of  the  Lit- 
any, namely  invocations,  versicle  and 
prayer. 

1 .  Cor Jesu ,  Filii  Patris  ceterni — H  eart 
of  Jesus,  the  son  of  the  Eternal  Father. 
Cf.  John,  1,  18,  etc.  "The  only  be- 
gotten Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father."    Ven.  Colombiere. 

2.  In  sinu  Virgin  is  Ala  iris  a  Spiritu 
Sancto  fomiatum — fashioned  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mother.  Cf.  Luke,  1,  31  and  35: 
"Behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy 
womb  and  bring  forth  a  son;  .  .  .  the 
Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  over- 
shadow thee."  (Archangel  Gabriel  to 
Mary. )  Croiset. 

3.  Verbo  Dei  substantialiicr  unitum — 
substantially  united  to  the  Word  of  God. 
Cf.  John,  1,  1  and  14:  "The  Word 
was  God,  .  .  .  and  the  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us."  GallirTet. 

4.  Majestatis  infinite  —  of  Infinite 
Majesty.  Cf.  Matt.,  25,  31:  "And 
when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his 
majesty,  and  all  the  angels  with  him, 
then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  seat  of  his 
majesty."  GallirTet. 

5.  Templum  Dei  sanctum, — the  holy 
Temple  of  God.  Cf.  Psalm  64,  5: 
"Holy  is  thy  temple."  Ven.  Eudes; 
Ven.  Colombiere.  Dei  sanctitate  sanc- 
tum. Gallifet. 

6 .  Tabcmaculum  A Itissimi,  — th e  Tab- 
ernacle of  the  Most  High.  Cf.  Psalm 
45,  5:  "The  Most  High  has  sanctified 
his  own  Tabernacle;  God  is  in  the 
midst  thereof."  Sanctissim<e  Trinitatis 
sanctuarium.  GallirTet. 

7.  Domus  Dei  et  Porta  cojli, — the 
House  of  God  and  the  Gate  of  Heaven. 
Genes.  28,  17:  "This  is  no  other  but 
the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of 
heaven."  (Jacob  on  his  journey  to 
Mesopotamia.)  Croiset. 


8.  Fornax  aniens  charitatis — a  burning 
furnace  of  charity.  "Fournaise  ar- 
dentc"  Bl.  Margaret  Mary;  Ven. 
Eudes;  St.  Bernardine;  Croiset. 

9.  Justiticc  et  amoris  receptaculttm, — a 
shelter  of  justice  and  love.  Cf.  Ps.  84, 
11:  "Mercy  and  truth  have  met  each 
other;  justice  (of  God)  and  peace  (for 
men)  have  kissed."  Croiset:  amoris  ef 
iustitie  habitaculum. 

10.  Bonitate  et  amor e  plenum, — over- 
flowing with  loving  kindness.  ik  Dy  in- 
comparable bontt,"  Bl.  Margaret  Mary: 
Ven.  Colombiere;  St.  Bernard;  Dei  bon- 
itate bonum:  GallirTet;  Bonitatis  oceanus: 
Croiset;  Misericordia*  thronus;  id. 

1 1 .  Virtutum  omnium  abyss  us — an  abyss 
of  all  perfections.  Cfr.  Psalm  41,  8: 
1  'Abyss  calls  upon  abyss,  at  the  noise  of 
thy  flood-gates.0  Ven.  Eudes;  Ven. 
Colombiere.  '  'Illustre  et  parfait  modele 
de  perfection,"  Bl.  Margaret  Mary. 
Principium  et  origo  omnium  virtutum: 
Galliffet,  Croiset. 

12.  Omni  laude  dignissimum, — most 
worthy  of  all  our  praise.  " Admirable 
et  tres  digne"  Bl.  Margaret  Mary;  Ven. 
Colombiere.  Adoratione  Deo  debita 
adorandum,  amore  Deo  digno  amandum: 
Galliffet.  Infinite  amans  et  infinite  aman- 
dum: Croiset. 

1 3 .  Rex  et  centrum  om  nium  cordium ,  — 
the  king  and  centre  of  all  hearts.  Cfr. 
Psalm  83,  3  and  4:  "My  heart  and 
my  flesh  have  rejoiced  in  the  living 
God.  .  .  .  Thy  altars,  O  Lord  of  hosts, 
my  King  and  my  God!"  Psalm  72,  25 
and  26:  "For  what  have  I  in  heaven, 
and  besides  Thee  what  do  I  desire  upon 
earth?  .  .  .  Thou  art  the  God  of  my 
heart,  and  the  God  that  is  my  portion 
for  ever."  Bl.  Margaret  Mary;  Ven. 
Eudes;  Croiset. 

14.  In  quo  sunt  o nines  thesauri  sapien- 
tial et  scientia, — in  whom  are  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
Galliffet,  from  Coloss.  2,  3:  "In  whom 
(Christ  Jesus)  are  hidden  all  the  trea- 
sures of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  St. 
Peter  Damian. 

15.  In   quo  habitat  omnis  plenitudo 
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Divinitatis, — in  whom  dwells  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead.  Galliffet,  from 
Coloss.  2,  9:  u  For  in  him  (Christ) 
dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
corporally. ' ' 

16.  In  quo  sibi  Pater  bene  complacuit, 
— in  whom  the  Father  is  well  pleased. 
Galliffet,  from  Matt.  3,  17  and  17,  5: 
"This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased"  (God  the  Father  in 
Christ's  Baptism  and  Transfiguration), 
according  to  the  Prophet  Isaias  (ch.  42, 
v.  1):  "Behold  ...  My  beloved  in 
whom  my  soul  has  been  well  pleased. ' ' 
(Matt.  12,  18.) 

17.  De  cujus  plenitudine  omnes  nos 
aceepin/us, — of  whose  fulness  we  all  have 
received.  Galliffet,  from  John  1,  16: 
'  '  and  of  his  fulness  we  all  have  received, 
and  grace  for  grace." 

18.  Desiderium  collium  a>ternorum, — 
the  desire  of  the  everlasting  hills.  Croiset, 
from  Genes.  49,  26:  "  Until  the  desire 
of  the  everlasting  hills  should  come" 
(Jacob's  prophecy  to  his  son  Joseph). 

19.  Fattens  et  multce  misericord/a, — 
patient  and  rich  in  mercy.  From  Joel 
2,  13:  "For  he  (the  Lord  your  God)  is 
gracious  and  merciful,  patient  and  rich  in 
mercy."  "  Trls  patient,"  Bl.  Margaret 
Mary;  Ven.  Colombiere;  Thesaurus 
nunquam  deficiens:  Galliffet. 

20.  Dives  in  omnes  qui  invocant  Te, — 
liberal  towards  all  who  call  upon  Thee. 
Galliffet,  from  Rom.  10,  12:  "  For  the 
same  is  Lord  over  all,  rich  unto  all  that 
call  upon  Him." 

2 1 .  Fons  vitte  et  sanctitatis,  — the  foun- 
tain  of  life  and  holiness.  From  Psalm 
35.  10:  "For  with  Thee  is  the  fountain 
of  life,"  and  Isai.  12,  3:  "You  shall 
draw  waters  with  joy  out  of  the  Saviour's 
fountains."  Bl.  Margaret  Mary;  Ven. 
Colombiere;  Vision  of  Bl.  Peter  Cani- 
sius.  Fons  aquce  salientis  in  vitam 
aternam,  Puteus  aquarum  viventium: 
Galliffet. 

22.  Propitiatio  pro  peccatis  nostris, — 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  Galliffet, 
from  I.  John  2,2:  "And  he  (Jesus 
Christ  the  Just)  is  the  propitiation  for  our 


sins;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for 
those  of  the  whole  world. ' '  Cf.  Isai.  53 : 
4  '  The  Lord  has  laid  on  him  the  iniquity 
of  us  all.  He  was  offered  because  it  was 
his  own  will  ...  If  he  shall  lay  down 
his  life  for  sin,  he  shall  see  a  long-lived 
seed,  and  the  will  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
prosperous  in  his  hand." 

23.  Sat  u  rat  urn  of>probriis, — filled  with 
reproaches.  Galliffet,  from  Thren.  3, 
30:  "  He  shall  give  his  cheek  to  him 
that  strikes  Him,  He  shall  be  filled  with 
reproach  es . "  A  maritudine  re  pie  turn 
Propter  nos:  Galliffet. 

24.  Attritum  propter scelara  nostra, — 
bruised  for  our  offenses.  Galliffet,  from 
Isai.  53,  5:  "But  he  was  wounded  for 
our  iniquities,  he  was  bruised  for  our 
offenses."    Ven.  Colombiere. 

2  5 .  Usque  ad  mortem  obediens factum ,  — 
become  obedient  unto  death.  Galliffet, 
from  Philip.  2,  8:  "  He  humbled  him- 
self, becoming  obedient  unto  death, 
even  to  the  death  of  the  Cross." 

26.  Lancea  perforatum,  —  pierced 
through  with  a  lance.  Galliffet,  cf. 
John  19,  34:  "One  of  the  soldiers 
with  a  spear  opened  his  side,  and  im- 
mediately there  came  out  blood  and 
water:  and  he  that  saw  it  (St.  John,  the 
beloved  Apostle)  has  given  testimony, 
and  his  testimony  is  true;  and  he  knows 
that  he  says  true,  that  you  also  may  be- 
lieve." Bl.  Margaret  Mary,  Ven.  Col- 
ombiere; St.  John  Chrysostom,  St. 
Bernard,  St.  Bonaventure.  A  more  vul- 
neratum  in  Cruce  sanguine  exhaustum: 
Croiset. 

27.  Fons  tot i us  consolationis ,  —  the 
source  of  all  consolation.  Galliffet.  cf. 
II.  Cor.  1,  3:  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all 
comfort."  "  Sou/as  des  affligis,  origine 
de  tout  bon/ieur,"  Bl.  Margaret  Mary, 
Ven.  Colombiere;  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
Solatium  peregrinantis  animoj:  Croiset. 

28.  Vita  et  resutrectio  nostra, — our 
life  and  resurrection.  Croiset,  from 
John  11,  25:  "I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life  .   .   .  And  every  one  that 
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lives,  and  believes  in  me,  shall  not  die 
for  ever"  (Jesus  to  Martha  the  sister 
of  Lazarus). 

29.  Pax  et  teconciliatio  nostra, — our 
peace  and  reconciliation.  Galliffet,  cf. 
Mich.  5,  5:  "And  thou,  Bethlehem 
Ephrata,  art  a  little  one  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Juda:  out  of  thee  shall  he  come 
forth  unto  me  who  is  to  be  the  Ruler  in 
Israel  .  .  .  And  this  man  shall  be  our 
peace,"  and  Rom.  5,  11:  "We  glory 
in  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
by  whom  we  have  now  received  recon- 
ciliation." Figured  in  Noe:  "  Noe  was 
found  perfect,  just,  and  in  the  time  of 
wrath  he  was  made  a  reconciliation." 
(Eccli.  44,  17.)  Ven.  Eudes;  Ven. 
Colombiere. 

30.  Victima  peccatorum, — the  victim 
01  sinners  [different  from  invocation  22]. 
Cf.  Ps.  128,  3:  "The  sinners  have  wrought 
upon  my  back:  they  have  lengthened 
their  iniquity. "  Figured  in  the  emissary 
goat:  "And  putting  both  hands  upon 
his  (the  emissary  goat's)  head  let  him 
(the  High  Priest)  confess  all  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  children  of  Israel  and  all  their 
offenses  and  sins:  and  praying  that  they 
may  light  on  his  head,  he  shall  turn  him 
out,  by  a  man  ready  for  it,  into  the  wild- 
erness." Add  Jer.  46,  10:  41  This  is 
the  day  of  the  Lord  the  God  of  hosts,  a 
day  of  vengeance,  that  he  may  revenge 
himself  of  his  enemies."  Vision  of  Bl. 
Margaret  Mary:  "  Behold  the  Heart  that 
has  loved  men  so  much,  and  however, 
etc."  Ven.  Colombiere.  Hostia  vivens, 
sancta%  Deo  p/acens, — Etiamnum  ab  in- 
gratis  hominibus  dilaceratum:  Galliffet. 

31.  Salus  in  Te  sperantium, — the  sal- 
vation of  those  who  trust  in  Thee.  Gal- 
liffet, cf.  Daniel  13,  60:  "  With  that  all 
the  assembly  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  they  blessed  God  who  saves  those 
who  trust  in  Him. " 

32.  Spcs  in  Te  mot it'n tin my — the  hope 
of  those  who  die  in  Thee.  Galliffet,  cf. 
Ps.  15,  9:  "My  heart  has  been  glad, 
and  my  tongue  has  rejoiced:  moreover 
my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope,"  and  I. 
Tim.  1,1:  "Paul  an  Apostle  of  Jesus 


Christ,  according  to  the  command  of 
God  our  Saviour,  and  of  Christ  Jesus 
our  hope."  St.  Mechtildis;  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary.  Terror  diemonum  : 
Croiset. 

33.  Deli  cite  sanctorum  omnium, — the 
delight  of  all  the  saints.  Galliffet,  cf. 
Proverbs,  8,  31:  "And  my  delights 
(were)  to  be  with  the  children  of  men." 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary.  Pcrseverantia 
Jus  tor  urn  :  Croiset. 

Besides  those  mentioned  at  the  proper 
place,  there  are  a  few  more  beautiful 
invocations  which  were  also  left  out  in 
the  new  Litany:  Pascens  inter  /ilia,  (1) 
Thronus  gratice,  Usque  ad  mortem  in 
horto  tristissimum,  Cultorum  tuorum  dulce 
presidium,  Adjutorin  tribulationibus  qua 
invencrunt  nos  nimis,  etc. 

V.  Jesu,  mitts et humilis  Corde, — Jesus, 
meek  and  humble  of  heart.  Galliffet, 
from  Matt.  11,  29:  "Come  to  Me,  all 
you  that  labor  and  are  burdened,  and  I 
will  refresh  you.  Take  up  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  Me  that  I  am 
meek  and  humble  of  heart:  and  you  shall 
find  rest  to  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is 
sweet  and  my  burden  light." 

R.  Fac  cor  nostrum  secundum  cot 
tuum, — Make  our  heart  according  to 
Thy  Heart.  Galliffet,  cf.  4  Reg.  10, 
15:  "Is  thy  heart  right  as  my  heart 
(is)  with  thy  heart?"  (King  Jehu,  to 
Jonadab.) 

Prayer.  Let  us  pray.  O  almighty 
and  eternal  God  !  look  upon  the  Heart 
of  Thy  dearly  beloved  Son,  and 
upon  the  praise  and  satisfaction  He  of- 
fers Thee  in  behalf  of  sinners,  and  to 
those  who  seek  Thy  mercy,  grant  Thou 
peace  and  forgiveness  :  in  the  name  of 
the  same  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son,  who 
lives  and  reigns  with  Thee,  in  the  unity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  true  God,  forever 
and  ever.  Amen. — Cf.  the  prayer  said 
by  the  first  Christians,  Acts,  4,  24. 


(  I )  Feeding  among  the  lilies — Throne  of 
grace — Most  sorrowful  in  the  garden  even  unto 
death—. Sweet  protection  of  thy  clients  — Helper 
in  our  tribulations,  which  have  overwhelmed 
us,  etc. 
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A  VISITANDIN1 

By  £.  i 

THE  famous  old  Convent  of  the 
Visitation,  which,  since  1799,  has 
marked  a  hallowed  spot  in  the 
landscape  of  Georgetown,  D.  C. ,  was 
not  dependent  upon  the  celebration  of 
its  one  hundredth  anniversary  to  be 
brought  prominently  before  the  public  ; 
indeed,  so  widely  known  is  this  noble 
Catholic  institution,  so  frequently  have 
sketches  and  accounts  of  it  appeared  in 
the  various  magazines,  and  to  such  dis- 
tinction have  many  of  its  former  pupils 
attained,  that  it  seems  superfluous  to 
give  more  than  a  cursory  glance  into  its 
past,  and  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  a 
history  that  has  already  been  beautifully 
and  exhaustively  told  by  George  Parsons 
Lathrop  and  his  wife,  Rose  Hawthorne, 
in  their  interesting  volume  entitled,  "  A 
Story  of  Courage."  But  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the 
events  that  led  to  the  founding  of  George- 
town Convent  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Visitandines  in  America. 

Two  hundred  and  six  years  had  passed 
since  St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal,  under 


■  CENTENNIAL. 

/.  Smith. 

the  direction  of  her  spiritual  adviser,  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  planted  at  Annecy,  in 
France,  the  tiny  seed  which  was  destined, 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  God,  to  flour- 
ish and  grow  into  a  great  order,  whose 
far-reaching  influence  should  be  felt  in  a 
continent  to  them  almost  unknown.  The 
original  idea  of  St.  Francis  was  to  dedi- 
cate this  new  order  to  St.  Martha,  the 
model  and  patron  of  all  who  serve  the 
poor,  but  the  holy  widow,  Jane  Frances, 
Baroness  de  Chantal,  was  ardently  desir- 
ous of  having  her  little  community 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary  and.  without  making  her  inten- 
tion known  to  her  director,  she  prayed  to 
God  that  her  wish  might  be  granted. 

Whether  St.  Francis  de  Sales  thought 
better  of  his  first  decision  or  whether  an 
inspiration  came  to  him  from  on  high, 
we  cannot  presume  to  say.  It  may  be 
that  God  wished  to  answer  the  prayer 
of  this  devoted  woman,  who  had  laid 
aside  the  glories  of  her  state  in 
life  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  whis- 
pers of  domestic  happiness  in  order  to 
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give  herself  up  entirely  to  His  service. 
At  any  rate  the  embryonic  community 
was  soon  afterwards  dedicated  to  the 
Blesssed  Mother  in  special  commemora- 
tion of  the  mystery  of  the  Visitation,  and 
the  Sisters  were  at  first  called  Filles  de 
Sainte  Marie.  When,  after  some  years, 
they  were  firmly  established  and  able  to 
carry  on  their  works  of  mercy,  the  name 
"  Visitandines  M  was  given  them  and  has 
clung  to  them  ever  since.  The  Order 
was  first  organized  as  a  contemplative 


jects  and  courtiers,  was  quick  to  appreci- 
ate and  admire  the  life  of  holiness  led  by 
these  followers  of  St.  Jane  Frances. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  relate 
even  briefly  the  trials  and  hardships  pa- 
tiently borne  by  the  members  of  this  cele- 
brated Order  from  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion in  France,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  years  ago.  Rarely  is  success 
obtained  without  labor  and  suffering,  even 
when  God,  by  miracles,  attests  His  ap- 
proval of  the  work  ;  to  reach  the  moun- 


THE  QUADRANGLE. 


one,  but  poverty  and  other  causes  led  to 
its  gradually  becoming  a  teaching  body 
as  well,  and  so  great  was  the  reputation 
of  some  of  its  members  for  sanctity  and 
wisdom,  that  it  reached  the  * 4  seats  of 
the  mighty,"  and  many  royal  and  distin- 
guished visitors  came  to  them  for  counsel 
or  consolation — we  cannot  say  which. 
Among  these  royal  guests  was  no  less  a 
personage  than  Louis  XIV.,  Le  Grand 
Monarque%  who,  while  himself  setting  a 
very  poor  example  of  virtue  to  his  sub- 


tain  top  we  must  pass  through  the  valley 
of  pain,  and  long  and  weary  is  the  ascent 
that  leads  to  the  heights  of  glory. 

It  would  seem  that  the  words  that 
Christ  spake  to  His  Apostles  were  meant 
to  apply  to  every  religious  body  from 
that  time  onward,  and  that  each  true 
band  of  followers  must  perforce  "suffer 
all  things  for  His  Name's  sake."  What 
St.  Jane  Frances  and  her  struggling  com- 
munity had  to  endure  at  Annecy  was  ex- 
perienced with  even  greater  discourage- 
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ment  by  Miss  Alice  Lalor  and  her  little 
band  from  the  year  1799  to  18 16.  It  is 
hard  to  realize  the  suffering  and  priva- 
tions that  some  generous  souls  will  vol- 
untarily undergo  for  God  ! 

What  stronger  proof  does  Christianity 
require  than  that  of  the  vast  army  of 
men  and  women  who,  in  spite  of  all  ef- 
forts to  destroy  them  and  annihilate 
their  faith,  have  gone  steadily  on  with 
their  Master's  work  and  increased  ten- 
fold with  the  blood  shed  at  each  perse - 


the  thought  of  our  own  self-indulgent 
existence.  Filled  with  divine  love  they 
soon  grow  indifferent  to  the  petty  hopes 
and  ambitions  of  a  world  that,  however 
bright  its  prospects,  soon  narrows  itself 
to  a  grave — six  feet  of  cold,  hard  earth 
and  a  coffin  under  the  daisies. 

But  Massillon,  the  great  French  priest 
and  orator,  explains  this  sublime  love. 
In  one  of  his  admirable  sermons  he  says  : 
— "To  such  the  Lord  alone  appears 
good,  faithful  and  true  ;  constant  in  His 


MONASTERY  AND  CHAPEL,   NORTH  VIEW. 


cution  ?  Ancient  worship,  at  the  best, 
has  no  parallel  to  offer,  modern  skepti- 
cism no  explanation.  Something  more 
than  the  bare  non  credo  of  the  Agnos- 
tic is  needed  to  destroy  this  conviction 
of  the  truth  which  is  forced  upon  us, 
no  matter  how  unwilling  some  minds 
may  be  to  receive  it.  When  we  think 
of  cultured  women,  reared  in  many  in- 
stances in  luxury  and  affluence,  joyfully 
embracing  a  religious  life,  we  must  needs 
feel  a  sensation  of  shame  and  disgust  at 


promises,  amiable  in  His  indulgence, 
magnificent  in  His  gifts,  real  in  His 
tenderness,  merciful  even  in  His  wrath  ; 
He  alone  appears  great  enough  to  fill 
the  whole  immensity  of  our  heart,  power- 
ful enough  to  satisfy  all  its  desires, 
generous  enough  to  soothe  all  its  woes  ; 
He  alone  appears  immortal  and  worthy 
of  our  endless  affection,  finally  He  alone 
excites  no  regret  except  that  we  learned 
too  late  to  love  Him." 

It  was  under  the  direction  of  Father 
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Neale,  then  President  of  Georgetown 
College,  that  Miss  Alice  Lalor,  Mrs. 
MacDermott  and  Mrs.  Sharpe  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  religious  community  that 
was  destined  to  become  the  oldest  and 
best  known  Catholic  institution  for  the 
education  of  girls  in  the  United  States. 
The  power  of  God  frequently  makes  use 
of  unimportant  means  to  achieve  a  great 
end  :  this  idea  is  beautifully  expressed  in 
a  poem  written  by  one  of  the  convent's 
most  accomplished  teachers  for  the  little 
white  and  gold  diary  that  was  sent  early 
in  the  year  to  each  of  the  graduates. 
It  was  designed  as  a  dainty  souvenir  and 
jjvant  courier  of  the  coming  celebration. 

June  24,  1799. 
A  snowy  dove  dropped  into  Earth's  glad 
heart 

A  tiny  seed  ; 
The  blue  sky  smiled  ;  and  many  a  sunny 
dart 

Shot  down  with  speed. 
Clouds  came  and  swept  above  it,  and  it 
grew 

With  deepening  root  ; 
Fair  branches  rose  ; — the  tempests  round 
it  flew, 

And  then  fell  mute. 
The  choiring  boughs  their  fruits  have 
scattered  far 

To  every  zone  ; 
Its  perfume  floats  above  the  farthest  star 
Around  God's  throne. 

It  is  said,  and  with  probable  truth, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  Georgetown 
Convent,  Catholicity  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century  would  have  become  entirely 
extinct  in  the  counties  of  Maryland,  and 
if  this  is  true  of  that  grand  old  State,  the 
cradle  of  the  Church  in  the  New  World, 
must  it  not  have  applied  with  even 
greater  force  to  many  States  of  the 
South  and  West  ?  A  circumstance  that 
has  always  been  worthy  of  note  is  the 
great  number  of  non-Catholics  who 
lovingly  point  to  Georgetown  as  their 
Alma  Mater.  Its  proximity  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  may  have  something  to 
do  with  this  for,  regardless  of  creed, 


many  of  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives send  thither  their  daughters  to  be 
educated,  and  their  example  is  followed 
by  a  large  number  of  Protestant  parents 
who  are  unprejudiced  enough  to  realize 
that  a  convent  is  the  best  possible  re- 
treat lor  the  development  of  a  young 
girl's  mind  and  heart.  And  so  from  the 
time  that  Harriet  Lane  went  forth  from 
its  cloistered  walls  to  dazzle  our  Eng- 
lish cousins  as  grande  damt  of  her 
uncle's  establishment  when  Buchanan 
was  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  and  later  on  to  assume  so  grace- 
fully the  role  of  mistress  of  the  White 
House  during  that  same  uncle's  Presi- 
dential term,  there  has  been  no  assembly 
of  American  women  in  which  a  George- 
town girl  has  not  held  an  honored  and 
honorable  position. 

But  we  are  wandering  far  from  the 
historical  part  of  our  subject.  For  a 
time  the  Sisters  had  no  distinctive  rules 
and  regulations,  and  were  known  simply 
as  the  * 1  Pious  Ladies,"  a  rather  com- 
prehensive title,  but  in  181 6  they  were 
formally  incorporated  into  the  Visitation 
Order,  receiving  Papal  authorization 
from  Pius  VII. 

The  zealous  Father  Neale,  who  in  the 
meantime  had  been  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  archbishop,  continued  to  show  the 
loving  interest  of  a  father  in  the  infant 
community  that  had  sprung  up  under 
his  care,  and  in  the  chapel  vault  of  the 
academy  as  we  know  it  to-day  (very 
different  from  the  unpretentious,  vine- 
clad  house  that  sheltered  Mother  Teresa 
Lalor)  his  tomb  is  still  held  in  loving 
veneration,  while  his  name  is  enrolled 
among  those  heroes  of  the  Church 
"who  were  not  born  to  die." 

With  the  dawn  of  1899  there  was 
much  speculation  among  the  convent's 
alumnae  as  to  the  manner  in  which  their 
Alma  Mater  would  celebrate  her  hun- 
dredth anniversary.  That  it  would  be 
fittingly  done  no  one  who  knew  the 
remarkable  ability  and  executive  power 
ol  Mother  Fidelis  and  the  sweet  and 
graceful  management  of  Sister  Loyola 
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could  for  a  moment  doubt,  and  yet  playing  about  their  lips,  others,  alas!  in  . 
the  result  far  surpassed  our  most  san-  sombre  garbs  of  mourning,  their  eyes 
guine  expectations.  Early  in  April  an  misty  with  unshed  tears,  but  all  happy 
end  was  put  to  conjecture  by  the  invita-  at  the  prospect  of  the  joyful  reunion 
tions  that  were  sent  to  the  old  pupils,  that  lay  before  them.  Theirs  was  to  be 
now  scattered  literally  over  the  face  of  a  Peace  Jubilee  with  all  political  satire 
the  earth.  These  invitations  were  touch-  left  out,  a  jubilee  such  as  He  who  came 
ingly  worded,  and  were  marvels  of  the  on  earth  to  preach  a  new  gospel  of 
engraver's  art.  With  each  one  a  pro-  peace  and  love  must  have  rejoiced  to 
gramme  of  the  centennial  exercises  was  see. 

enclosed.  The  deluge  of  letters  of  ac-  On  the  afternoon  of  May  29,  all  had 
ceptance  that  began  to  pour  in  proved  assembled,  and  at  least  five  hundred 
beyond  question  the  loyalty  of  the  ex-  women  were  gathered  in  the  spacious 
scholars,  while  each  note  of  regret  academy  halls,  thronging  the  broad  stair- 
expressed  a  sincerity  not  usually  evinced  ways,  crowding  the  Odeon,  dazzling  us 
in  these  polite  necessities  of  social  usage,  with  their  beauty,  dealening  us — I  must 
Many  of  the  girls — for  girls  they  were  on  admit  it — with  their  noise,  for  however 
this  occasion,  the  ravages  of  time  being  low,  sweet  and  well-bred  a  woman's 
temporarily  overlooked — came  on  sev-  voice  may  be,  when  half  a  thousand  of 
eral  days  in  advance,  and  while  Wash-  them  get  together,  a  sound  as  of  the 
ington  was  yet  gay  with  the  decorations  rushing  of  many  waters  is  apt  to  ensue, 
of  the  Peace  Jubilee,  while  patriotic  And  remember  that  at  least  half  of  this 
bunting  still  swathed  each  monument  merry  throng  had  not  seen  each  other 
and  American  flags  gave  a  gala  air  to  since  the  day  that  they  said  good-bye 
the  most  unassuming  buildings,  ere  the  on  the  convent  steps  thirty,  forty,  and  in 
sere  and  withered  garlands  of  the  late  some  cases  fifty  years  before.  It  was  a 
jubilation  had  been  consigned  to  the  time  for  laughter,  an  occasion  for  tears, 
mortifying  oblivion  of  the  street-sweep-  The  afternoon  of  the  first  day  was 
er's  cart,  a  fresh  relay  of  guests  invaded  given  over  to  the  annual  commencement 
our  Capital — women  this  time,  maids,  exercises.  The  large  music  hall  or 
wives  and  widows,  some  with  the  dew  of  Odeon,  was  magnificently  decorated  in 
youth  sparkling  on  their  sweet  faces, others  white  and  yellow,  the  papal  colors.  Its 
with  the  happy  smile  of  motherhood   walls  were  adorned  with  white  and  gold 

cloth  relieved  by  ferns  and 
palm  leaves,  and  festooned 
with  great  ropes  of  ever- 
greens, while  the  stage, 
banked  in  palms  and  wav- 
ing ferns,  was  a  bower  of 
beauty  and  a  fitting  back- 
ground for  the  lovely  faces 
and  charming  toilets  of  the 
sweet  girl  graduates. 

Above  the  stage  hung 
the  convent's  coat- of- arms 
in  immortelles.  It  repre- 
sented the  Sacred  Heart, 
surmounted  by  a  cross  and 
encircled  by  a  crown  of 
thorns.  It  was  of  heroic 
size  and  bore  the  following 
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inscription:  "Georgetown  Visitation 
Convent/'  with  the  suggestive  numerals 
"  1 799- 1899, M  and  the  emblematic  let- 
ters "  V.  J." 

On  either  side  of  this  huge  medallion 
were  draped  the  stars  and  stripes,  and 
never  did  our  brave  old  flag  flaunt  its 
glorious  colors  over  a  prouder  scene. 
The  foreground  of  the  hall  was  also  dec- 
orated with  the  national  colors  and 
throughout  the  entire  building  the  red, 
white  and  blue  mingled  with  the  white 
and  yellow.  Upon  the  stage  were  seated 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Mgr. 
Martinelli,  the  Papal  Delegate;  Rev.  John 
D.  Whitney,  President  of  Georgetown 
University;  Rev.  Dr.  Stafford,  and  many 
others  well  known  among  the  clergy  of 
this  country.  President  McKinley,  ow- 
ing to  unavoidable  business,  could  not 
attend.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  exer- 
cises the  Cardinal  made  a  pleasing 
address  to  the  graduates,  the  final  march 
was  sounded,  and  the  happy  girls  were 


free;  but  they  showed  little  disposition 
to  leave  the  scene  of  their  triumphs,  and 
many  remained  until  after  the  Centen- 
nial Celebration  was  over. 

The  staid  old  clock,  a  time-honored — 
and  when  I  use  this  adjective  I  do  so 
without  any  intent  to  pun- -institution  at 
the  convent,  had  surely  never  frowned 
upon  a  more  festive  throng  than  that 
which  passed  and  repassed  before  its 
serious,  reproving  face.  No  thought  of 
the  fleeting  hours  had  they;  time  is  for 
slaves  and  they  were  free  !  The  gor- 
geous palms  in  the  hall  lent  to  its  demure 
walls  a  fashionable,  worldly  appearance; 
the  stairways  were  festooned  with  gar- 
lands of  laurel,  and  there  were  flowers 
everywhere;  the  lilies  of  May  and  the 
roses  of  June;  the  sound  of  laughter  and 
the  carol  of  birds;  no  suggestion  of  sor- 
row was  there  except  now  and  then  a 
black  gown  among  the  handsomely 
dressed  women.  Even  the  little  chapel 
was  in  festival  array,  and   under  the 
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artistic  touch  of  Sister  Sebastian,  the 
altar  and  sanctuary  blossomed  into  extra- 
ordinary beauty. 

Beyond  the  monastery  grating  the 
nuns,  unmoved  by  all  the  bustle  and  ex- 
citement around  them,  chanted  their 
office  and  followed  their  customary  devo- 
tions, the  only  unchanged  hearts  amid 
this  busy  and  unstable  world. 

Tuesday  morning  the  Centennial  Exer- 
cises began  with  a  grand  Pontifical  High 
Mass  at  Trinity  Church,  in  Georgetown; 
thither  the  Alumnae  trooped  in  a  long 
line,  two  abreast,  led  by  Father  Scanlan. 
He  was  followed  by  acolytes;  then  came 
the  out -sisters  of  the  Order,  then  the 
students,  and  lastly  the  old  scholars 
wearing  white  satin  badges  and  specially 
designed  souvenir  pins.  They  were 
grouped  without  regard  to  age  or  class, 
and  about  one  thousand  women  were 
present. 

Seldom  has  a  more  impressive  cere- 
mony been  witnessed  in  this  country. 
The  Cardinal,  robed  in  the  full  vestments 
of  his  high  office,  celebrated  the  Mass. 
Around  him  were  Mgrs.  Martinelli, 
Stephan,  Sbaretti,  and  Conaty,  arrayed 
in  their  purple  robes,  and  in  the  sanctu- 
ary, which  was  ablaze  with  candles  and 
fragrant  with  flowers,  were  prelates  whose 
names  are  known  and  revered  through- 
out the  Catholic  world.  The  music  was 
specially  prepared  and  was  superb,  every 
number  being  magnificently  rendered. 
The  dim  light  streamed  through  stained- 
glass  windows,  and  as  the  procession  en- 
tered the  church,  the  organ,  with  orches- 
tra accompaniment,  pealed  forth  the  sol- 
emn strain  of  the  Priests'  March  from 
"Athalie."  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Conaty 
preached  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the 
usefulness,  nobility  and  grandeur  of  the 
cloistered  life,  dwelling  in  particular  up- 
on the  glorious  work  that  had  been 
wrought  by  the  convent  whose  centen- 
ary we  were  about  to  commemorate.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  services  the  pro- 
cession, in  broken  ranks,  returned  to  the 
Academy,  where  an  informal  reception 
took  place. 


' ' What  is  your  name  now?"  was  the 
embarrassing  question  most  frequently 
asked,  with  such  inquiries  as  "Are  you 
married  ?  "  "  How  many  children  have 
you?"  ' '  Only  two?  Why  I  have 
five  !  "  (This  in  a  tone  of  unmistak- 
able superiority. ) 

The  clergy  were  entertained  in  the 
Academy,  the  table  being  handsomely 
decorated  with  scarlet  peonies,  crimson 
roses  and  trailing  asparagus  ferns.  A 
delightful  banquet  was  served  by  Raus- 
cher,  who  also  had  in  charge  the  Alum- 
nae luncheon.  This  was  served  in  a 
large  pavilion  erected  for  the  purpose  on 
the  Academy  lawn.  It  was  a  clever  idea 
and  perfectly  carried  out.  Six  long  tables, 
each  accommodating  about  seventy- five 
guests,  were  garlanded  with  flowers  and 
ferns  and  equipped  with  all  the  accesso- 
ries that  go  towards  making  a  tempting 
feast.  The  ladies,  of  whom  the  great 
majority  wore  exquisite  gowns,  formed  a 
brilliant  patch  of  color  on  the  cool,  green 
sward.  In  the  background  was  the  old, 
vine-covered  trellis  and  the  sweet  little 
grotto  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,"  and 
adjoining  the  scene  of  revelry,  separated 
only  by  a  modest  iron  fence,  lay  the 
monastery  garden,  serene  and  unchanged, 
with  its  box- bordered  walks  and  silent 
crosses. 

The  places  at  table  were  regulated  by 
the  decades  in  which  each  girl  had  left 
the  convent.  When  the  directress 
called  out  1830,  a  single  voice  responded, 
that  of  Mrs.  Beverly  Kennon,  the  oldest 
living  graduate.  She  was  greeted  with 
a  chorus  of  cheers.  Those  women  who 
had  left  school  years  ago  came  forward 
unhesitatingly,  but  between  the  seventies 
and  eighties  a  spirit  of  shyness  began  to 
manifest  itself,  and  many  fair  dames  who 
should  have  gone  down  earlier  remained 
to  mingle  with  the  ranks  of  So  and  '85. 

While  the  luncheon  was  in  progress 
Father  Scanlan  came  forward  and  read 
aloud  a  cablegram  received  from  His 
Holiness,  the  Pope. 

At  four  o'clock  a  reception  to  the 
Alumnae    took    place,  after  which  the 
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tired  but  happy  women  departed  their 
several  ways,  to  meet  again  Wednesday 
morning.  On  this,  the  closing  day  of 
the  Centennial,  a  tone  of  sadness  crept 
into  the  proceedings,  a  sombre  thread 
ran  through  the  warp  and  woof  of  mem- 
ory and  the  programme  began  with  a 
Requiem  Mass  at  nine  in  the  morning 
for  the  convent's  unforgotten  dead. 
Mgr.  Martin elli  was  celebrant.  Instead 
of  the  radiant  flowers  and  myriad  lights 


was  read  at  the  opening  of  the  World's 
Fair.  The  chorus,  accompanied  by  harps 
and  piano,  then  sang  "  Annie  Laurie  "  as 
arranged  by  Dudley  Buck.  Its  rendi- 
tion was  greeted  with  appreciative  cheers, 
and  as  the  last  note  died  away  the  Rev. 
Doctor  Stafford  mounted  the  stage  to  ad- 
dress the  audience. 

Never  was  this  eloquent  orator  in  hap- 
pier vein  and  his  words  were  listened  to 
in  breathless  silence.    The  subject  of  his 
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of  yestermorn,  the  altar  and  sanctuary 
were  draped  in  black,  joy  gave  place  to 
mourning,  and  the  service  throughout 
was  impressive  in  the  extreme.  At  noon 
there  was  a  formal  reunion  of  the  Alum- 
nae in  the  Odeon. 

The  gem  of  the  programme  was  Miss 
Harriet  Monroe's  ode  ;  it  was  read  by 
an  old  class-mate,  Mrs.  Ella  Withorne 
Harvey,  the  gifted  author  being  too  ill  to 
appear.  Miss  Monroe,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, wrote  the  Columbian  Ode  which 


discourse,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
space  does  not  permit  us  to  quote  entire, 
was  a  comparison  of  the  two  forms  of 
education — the  ideal  and  the  real.  He 
spoke  of  how  the  world  strove  only  for 
the  goods  of  this  life,  inculcating  a  gospel 
ot  practicality  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
loftier  aims  ;  how  the  people  of  our  cen- 
tury like  the  ancients  of  old,  bowed  down 
in  worship  before  the  wooden  god  of 
utilitarianism.  Hut  those  women  who 
had  received  and  profited  by  a  convent 
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education  must  always  dwell  upon  a 
higher  plane  with  religion's  pure  teach- 
ings for  their  solace  and  guide.  A  more 
beautiful  tribute  to  womanhood  has  rarely 
been  paid  than  that  which  fell  from  Dr. 
Stafford's  lips,  and  no  alumna  of  George- 
town was  there  but  must  have  felt  her 
heart  throb  with  the  hope  of  realizing  in 
her  own  life  the  ideals  he  so  eloquently 
portrayed.  In  conclusion  he  asked  for 
Georgetown  Convent  the  richest  blessings 
ot  the  future. 

After  lunch,  which  was  again  served  in 


ley,  Sister  Loretto  King,  and  dear  old 
Sister  Genevieve  White,  three  grand 
characters  whose  influence  is  still  felt, 
and  whose  memory  does  not  fade  with 
the  passing  years.  To  the  older  girls 
who  had  known  and  loved  them,  their 
absence  struck  the  one  chord  of  sorrow 
in  the  gay  and  joyous  symphony  of  re- 
union. 

The  grand  finale  of  the  Centenary 
celebration  was  reserved  for  Wednesday 
night,  when  an  allegorical  play  written  by 
Sister  Mary  Paulina  and  entitled  "  Alma 
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the  pavilion,  the  Alumnae  met  to  reor- 
ganize and  perfect  their  association. 

This  business  being  satisfactorily  con- 
cluded, the  ladies  wandered  at  will  among 
the  unforgotten  and  well  loved  scenes  of 
their  girlhood's  days.  The  privilege  of 
going  to  the  "  Farm  "  was  granted  to  all. 
To  many  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
pilgrimage,  for  here  changes  have  crept 
in,  and  the  hoary  old  oaks  now  murmur 
a  requiem  over  a  quiet  spot  where  sleep 
those  nuns  who  have  passed  away  within 
the  last  ten  years.  No  history  of  George- 
town Convent  would  be  complete  with- 
out mention  of  Sister  Jane  Frances  Rip- 


Mater,"  was  presented  by  the  students 
of  the  Senior  classes.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
tense heat  the  hall  was  crowded,  and 
those  who  came  felt  amply  repaid,  for 
the  play  was  a  perfect  success  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  The  elocutionary  train- 
ing of  the  participants  made  the  beauty 
of  the  lines  even  more  marked.  Stage 
settings  from  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
colored  lights,  and  appropriate  costumes, 
added  their  quota  to  the  superb  effect  ot 
the  whole,  and  when  the  curtain  fell  up- 
on the  final  tableau,  Sister  Paulina,  who 
had  been  critic  and  stage- manager  as 
well  as  author,  was  made,  much  against 
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her  will,  to  come  forward  and  receive  the 
enthusiastic  congratulations  of  the  assem- 
bled company.  It  was  a  triumph  for  all 
who  took  part. 


To  those  who  assisted  in  the  cele- 
bration it  was  an  event  which  will  never 
be  forgotten,  a  signal  light  in  the  dark- 
ness that  must  overshadow  many  lives. 


BLANDINE  OF  BETHARRAM. 


By  /.  M.  Cave. 
(  Continued. ) 


BLANDINE  is  once  more  on  the 
sunny  hill-side.  She  has  been 
gathering  sweet  flowers  for  the 
convent  chapel.  She  has  her  apron  full 
of  bright  blossoms,  and  is  descending 
with  light  steps,  and  a  heart  almost  as 
light.  They  tell  her  that  Dame  Margaret 
is  out  of  danger,  and  her  heart  is  full  of 
gratitude  to  God  and  our  Lady.  Sister 
Noella  has  even  whispered  to  her  in  con- 
fidence, "  She  will  soon  let  Father  St. 
Etienne  speak  to  her  of  her  soul.  Pray 
for  that,  my  child,  pray  for  that." 

As  Blandine  makes  her  way  downward 
to  the  chapel  she  is  accosted  by  a  young 
pilgrim,  a  pleasant  faced  gentleman,  who 
is  evidently  at  Betharram  for  the  first 
time. 

"Are  you  of  the  pilgrimage,  my  little 
girl  ?  ' '  he  asks. 

"  O  no,  sir,  I  am  of  Betharram  ;  Blan- 
dine of  Betharram. 9 1 

"  Oh  indeed,  are  you  quite  sure?  " 

Blandine  was  too  innocent  to  remark 
the  amused  tone  of  the  speaker's  voice  ; 
she  answered  simply,  ' '  O  yes  sir, 
quite  sure." 

"And  not  Germaine  of  Pibrach,  or 
Genevieve  of  Nanterre?  " 

"  O  no  indeed,  sir  !  I  am  only  Blan- 
dine— of  Betharram,"  she  added,  as  if 
this  were  an  indispensable  adjunct. 

The  gentleman  smiled  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  the  smile  was  so  pleasant,  the 
stranger's  countenance  so  agreeable,  that 
Blandine  smiled  back,  and  was  going  on 
her  way  when  the  gentleman  spoke 
again. 


*  *  Well,  perhaps  Blandine  of  Bethar- 
ram could  give  me  the  information  I 
seek,  as  well  as  Germaine  of  Pibrach, 
were  she  here/' 

Blandine  did  not  understand  the  ban- 
tering tone,  but  she  waited  modestly  and 
patiently  for  explanation. 

"  Is  this  the  chapel  of  Louis  XVI., 
the  expiatory  chapel,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Yes  sir,  this  is  the  chapel  visitors 
stop  longest  at. " 

The  gentleman  looked  at  his  watch. 
"It  is  ten  o'clock.  Do  you  know  Father 
St.  Etienne?  " 

"  Yes  sir." 

"  He  was  to  have  met  me  here  at  this 
hour.  I  am  in  haste.  Where  is  the 
Father  to  be  found  about  this  time  ?  " 

"Perhaps  in  the  chapel,  sir,  or  at  the 
residence.    I  can  go  and  ask. ' k 

" 1  have  asked  at  both  places.  Some 
one  suggested  that  I  might  find  him 
here." 

"I  think  I  can  find  him,  sir.  He  may 
be  at  the  Villa  with  Sister  Superior  and 
the  sick  lady.  You  can  see  the  house 
from  here,  sir.  Just  between  the  trees, 
there  !  " 

"  Ah,  I  see.  Is  there  a  shorter  road 
in  that  direction  ?  " 

"Just  this  broad  path  is  the  nearest, 
sir.  I  am  going  there,  I  live  there — I  can 
easily  show  you,  sir." 

"  Well,  very  well !  If  you  are  going 
there  it  will  be  easy  for  you,  and  easier 
for  me  if  you  will  take  a  message  for  me. 
Can  you  remember  a  message,  Blan- 
dine?" 
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44  0,  yes,  sir,  certainly.* ' 
4 4  Can  you  walk  fast  ?  ' ' 
44  1  can  run,  sir." 

44  So  much  the  better.  Time  presses. 
Will  you  tell  the  good  Father  that  John 
is  on  his  way  to  the  train.  He  will  find 
me  at  the  station. " 

Now  it  struck  Blandine  as  something 
rather  bold  to  speak  of  such  an  elegant 
gentleman  by  his  Christian  name  alone. 
She  hesitated,  and  glanced  up  at  the 
stranger  timidly. 

* 4  Must  I  say,  just," — she  stopped  em- 
barrassed.    *  'Just  what  ?  ' ' 

4  4  Just  your  first  name,  sir  ?  ' ' 

The  gentleman  laughed  freely  this 
time.  4 4  Just  John  you  mean?  Why 
not  ?  Are  you  afraid  of  forgetting  it  ? 
You  know  plenty  of  Johns.   I  am  sure." 

44  O  yes,  sir,  plenty." 

The  gentleman  laughed  heartily. 
44  For  example,  who  are  they,  your  list  of 
my  namesakes?  "  They  were  descend- 
ing the  hill  together,  walking  briskly. 
44  Come,  your  Johns?  " 

Blandine  understood  that  the  ques- 
tioner was  just  in  fun  now,  but  it  was  such 
good  natured  fun  that  she  smiled  and 
tried  to  name  all  the  Johns  she  could 
recall.  "I  know  St.  John,  who  loved 
our  dear  Lord, and  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  St.  John  in  the  Hospice  at  Lourdes." 

44  What  is  his  other  name  ?  " 

4 4  St.  John  of  God,  the  saint  who  loved 
sick  people,"  said  Blandine,  reverently. 

44  Ah,  very  good!  and  who  else  ?  " 

44  St.  John  at  the  Parish  Church  of 
Lourdes." 

44  Has  he  any  other  name?  " 

4 4  They  call  him  the  peace  lover,"  said 
the  child,  44  sometimes  people  go  to  his 
chapel  to  make  friends  again." 

44  The  peace  lover,  do  they?  Well, 
that  is  a  good  name!  1  approve  of  your 
list  of  Johns.  But  let  me  see  how 
speedily  you  can  bear  my  message,  for  if 
I  miss  my  train,  it  will  be  a  question  of 
war  and  not  of  peace. 

44  If  you  must  have  a  handle  to  my 
name  tell  the  Father  that  Cross  John  is 
waiting  for  him." 


Blandine  looked  up  brightly.  440, 
St.  John  of  the  Cross,"  she  exclaimed. 
44He  was  St.  Teresa's  saint.  Sister  Supe- 
rior told  us  about  him  the  other  day.  I 
will  hurry,  sir."  She  was  starting  off, 
when  she  felt  the  stranger  trying  to  slip 
something  into  her  hand — she  eluded 
him,  and  was  out  of  hearing  in  a 
moment. 

4 4 What  a  lovely  child!"  thought  the 
young  man,  44  so  simple  and  so  modest. 
Just  like  a  wild  bird,"  he  added,  seeing  her 
lightly  speeding,  flower  laden,  down  the 
green  slope.  He  found  Father  St. 
Etienne  waiting  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.   Blandine  had  done  her  errand  well. 

44  Ah,  it  is  you,  cousin,"  said  Father 
St.  Etienne,  as  he  hurried  up  the  path. 
44 1  met  your  messenger,  who  told  me 
that  4  Monsieur  St.  John  of  the  Cross,' 
was  in  haste  to  see  me." 

44  Did  she?  I  was  not  imitating  that 
silent  saint  just  now.  The  little  girl 
amused  me  vastly  by  her  brightness  and 
simplicity.  Do  you  know  I  shall  ask  you 
more  of  her  some  day.  She  recalls  some 
one  I  know,  or  knew.  Who  is  she?  " 
Father  St.  Etienne  shook  his  head. 
44  One  of  the  orphans  of  the  convent 
yonder ;  the  grey  nuns.  I  know  no 
more." 

44  Give  her  this.  I  tried  to  slip  it  into 
her  hand  but  she  vanished  the  instant  I 
made  the  attempt."  The  gentlemen 
passed  on  their  way  to  the  station,  while 
Blandine  deposited  her  flowers  in  the 
sacristy  and  hastened  back  to  the  villa. 
Hearing  the  voice  of  Sister  Noella,  speak- 
ing with  the  sick  lady,  she  quietly  with- 
drew to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  outer 
room. 

44  Dear  Sister  Christmas,"  Margaret  is 
saying  to  the  nun,  44  you  are  very  good. 
Yet,  rather  let  me  sink  into  the  depths 
of  my  own  wretchedness,  misery  and 
nothingness.  Strike  me  still  lower,  for 
I  see  myself,  and  surely  there  can  be  no 
other  abyss  as  deep  and  dark." 

"  To  sink  into  the  depths  of  our 
nothingness  is  well,  dear  Margaret, 
Father  Faber  tells  us  to  do  this,  but  also 
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to  remember  while  sinking,  to  have  Jesus 
with  us.  To  love  Jesus  while  sinking, 
and  keep  our  eyes  fixed  upon  Him. 
Try  to  forget  yourself.  Here,  take 
this.  It  is  something  tangible,  something 
to  rivet  your  thoughts  upon.  The  one 
thing  in  which  man  can  and  must  glory. ' ' 
She  placed  a  crucifix  in  the  ever  restless 
hand. 

44  Does  the  doctor  give  any  hope?" 
asked  Margaret  after  a  long  sigh,  and  a 
pause,  in  which,  though  she  did  not  re- 
ject the  sacred  symbol,  neither  did  she 
venerate  or  clasp  it.  It  lay  in  her  hand 
neither  accepted  nor  rejected. 

*  *  He  says  the  fever  is  well  over,  and 
all  must  depend  upon  your  nurse  as  to 
your  health.  You  must  get  stronger  be- 
fore seeking  special  treatment  for  your 
sight.' ' 

44  Does  he  say  nothing  positive — noth- 
ing encouraging  ?  " 

He  is  not  a  specialist,  you  are 
aware,  dear  Margaret,  and  therefore 
could  not  pronounce  any  opinion.  There 
is  no  specialist  nearer  than  Bordeaux. 
Get  strong  speedily,  then  we  will  leave 
nothing  undone  for  our  good  bene- 
factress, be  assured. ' ' 

44  Your  poor  benefactress  !  How  will 
she  ever  repay  the  debts  contracted  dur- 
ing this  long  illness  ?  ' ' 

44  She  paid  them  in  advance,  remem- 
ber that,  dear  friend,  and  in  all  the  years 
to  come,  remember  that  we  still  consider 
ourselves  your  debtors." 

41  How  good  you  are,  dear  Sister 
Christmas.  And  yet  it  is  your  voice,  and 
not  your  words,  though  they  are  sweet 
and  precious,  that  strikes  a  chord  in  my 
memory  at  this  moment,  as  on  that 
dreadful  night,  that  black  night,  that  has 
no  day."  Margaret  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands  for  a  few  minutes,  but  re- 
covered herself  and  went  on.  44  It  was  as 
if  a  voice  spoke  to  me  from  another 
world  in  tones  that  I  had  heard  in  my 
youth.  Fever  and  anguish  made  me  for- 
get it — it  comes  again  to-day — speak, 
Sister,  I  would  fain  hear  it  once  more." 

Sister  Noella  knelt  beside  the  couch. 


O,  if  she  only  dared  to  speak  !  But  the 
pallid  lace  warned  her  that  the  least  emo- 
tion might  undo  the  labor  of  long  nights 
and  anxious  days.  So,  choking  back  the 
feelings  that  were  striving  for  the  mastery, 
even  in  her  strong  spirit,  she  said  in  a 
low  and  unnatural  voice,  44  Let  us  say 
the  Lord's  prayer  together." 

44  It  escapes  me  now,"  said  Margaret. 
She  did  not  guess  that  the  voice  was  pur- 
posely changed  to  deceive  her  ear.  Sister 
Noella  could  not  bear  to  arouse  memor- 
ies, however  sweet,  lest  the  feeble  frame 
should  be  shaken  beyond  its  power  of 
endurance.  But  in  her  clear  eyes  there 
shone  a  light  that  looked  like  hope,  a 
light  that,  perhaps,  is  the  reflection  of  a 
star  shining  in  the  distance. 

Days  passed  into  weeks.  Strength  re- 
turned very  slowly  to  Margaret.  For  a 
while  the  hope  lingered  in  her  breast, 
that  with  strength  would  come  some 
gleam  of  light.  But  no,  all  remained 
dark,  and  melancholy  began  to  take  a 
strong  hold  upon  her.  4 4  What  was  she 
to  do  ?  "  she  asked  herself.  In  spite  of 
the  reiterated  assurance  that  the  commun- 
ity would  ever  remain  her  debtors,  she 
ielt  her  poverty  keenly.  Little  or  noth- 
ing in  her  purse.  The  house  and  grounds 
tacitly  given  to  the  grey  nuns.  Tacitly 
meant  to  her  solemnly,  for  she  would 
not  retract  or  break  her  word,  even  to 
herself.  What  had  been  given  had  been 
given,  and  could  never  again  be  hers. 
She  was,  therefore,  a  beggar.  What 
then  remained  ?  In  the  long  night 
hours  and  the  hours  of  daylight  that  were 
dark  as  night  to  her,  she  pondered  over 
the  question.  Still,  she  deferred  to  make 
peace  with  God,  though  she  admitted  to 
herself  that  only  in  that  peace  could  she 
ever  be  happy.  Her  conscience,  slowly 
awakening  and  asserting  itself,  ever  urged 
her  in  one  direction,  and  had  she  only 
been  capable  of  finding  her  own  way, 
whither  it  pointed,  she  would  e'er  this, 
she  fancied,  have  been  kneeling  at  the 
altar  of  her  dreams  ;  the  altar  she  had 
adorned  in  her  childhood,  when  she  was 
as  good  and  innocent  as  Blandine.  Only 
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before  that  altar  could  she  ever  review 
the  past  and  sound  her  soul  to  its 
depths.  Elsewhere  she  must  shrink  from 
the  task,  avoid  it  by  every  possible 
means.  O  there  she  would  be  thank- 
ful to  kneel  in  the  dust,  like  the 
veriest  beggar,  and  rejoice  in  her  abase- 
ment. But  not  here  !  Not  in  this  room 
whose  walls  were  hateful  to  her,  not  in 
the  midst  of  pilgrims  coming  and  going, 
not  in  a  throng  anywhere,  but  in  some 
far  off  lonely  spot,  where  she  might  forget. 

And  here  Margaret  did  not  guess  that 
she  was  still  cherishing  the  bane  of  her 
life,  self-will,  in  craving  forgetfulness. 
It  is  true  the  forgetfulness  she  now  asks, 
is  forgetfulness  of  the  present.  The 
past  she  is  ready  to  lay  down  at  the  foot 
of  the  alta»\  She  does  not  yet  judge  of 
that  rightly.  What  she  has  been  so  long 
trying  to  stifle  in  the  glamors  of  fiction* 
she  will  yet  see  was  the  noblest,  the  best, 
the  only  true  part  of  her  life  thus  far. 
But  her  vision  is  clearing  insomuch  as, 
now,  with  blind  eyes,  she  can  scan  those 
years  and  wonder  how  she  could  have 
been  so  foolish  as  to  exchange  their 
memories  for  phantoms  and  visions,  the 
brain-sick  and  unwholesome  fancies  of 
perverted  mind — of  men  and  women 
whose  God-given  intellects  were  willfully 
consecrated  to  Satan,  whose  glory  was  in 
their  shame,  whose  harvest  would  be  a 
crop  of  lost  souls.  She  shuddered  as 
she  recollected  the  book  over  whose 
pages  she  had  wasted  the  last  flicker  of 
her  fading  sight.  It  made  her  sick, 
almost  unto  faintness,  to  recall  its  title. 

0  hideous  and  nauseous  object  !  Can 
it  be  lying  there  still,  beside  the  lamp 
whose  light  illuminated  its  blasphemies, 
when  her  eyes  7i>ere  veiled  to  God's  light? 
And  if  it  be  !  She  cannot  flee  from  it, 
neither  can  she  rise  and  destroy  it.  She 
was  altogether  helpless.  "  Sister  !"  she 
called. 

The  voice  of  Blandine  answers  : 
"  Sister  will  come  soon.  She  hoped 
Madame   would   sleep    till  her  return. 

1  am  sorry  I  made  that  noise,  to  awaken 
Madame." 


"I  did  not  hear  any  noise,  child." 

"I  let  my  beads  fall,  Madame." 

"  I  did  not  hear  a  sound,  dear.  Come 
here,  quite  near  to  me,  my  child,  quite 
close,  so  !" 

Blandine*  s  face  flushed  with  pleasure 
for  a  moment,  then  paled  with  sorrow — 
to  see  the  dear  lady  hold  out  her  hands 
and  grope,  that  they  might  touch 
her. 

"  Dear  little  Blandine,  I  hear  that  you 
have  been  doing  wonderful  things  for  me 
— climbing  the  steep  hill  of  Calvary, 
kneeling  long  hours  in  prayer,  even  mak- 
ing a  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes.  Dear  child, 
I  am  so  sorry  I  can  never  show  you  how 
grateful  I  am  for  all  this. ' ' 

"  O  dear  lady,"  began  Blandine,  and 
then  sobs  shook  her  little  frame,  and  she 
wept  as  if  her  young  heart  would  break. 
"  My  child  !  my  dear  little  Blandine  ! 
why  do  you  weep  so  !    Is  it  for  me? 

0  you  hurt  me,  dear.  Come,  put  your 
head  here,  quite  close  !"  Margaret 
drew  the  young  head  to  her  breast,  and 
kissed  the  weeping  eyes  and  stroked  the 
soft  hair  caressingly.  "Tell  me,  now, 
why  do  you  weep  thus?" 

"  O,  because — because  I  wanted  our 
dear  Lady  of  Betharram  to  give  Madame 
back  her  eyes.  To  let  her  see  just  like 
before,  to  make  Madame  all  well." 

"God  knows  best,  dear  Blandine. 
There  are  better  things  than  sight." 

44  But  Madame  is  so  sad  !  Madame 
wants  her  eyes  so  much  !  Sister  Superior 
says  Madame  cannot  be  happy  without 
her  eyes.    And  I  am  so  sorry — so — " 

4  4  Do  not  be  grieved  any  more,  dear, 

1  will  try  to  be  happy  or  resigned,  and  you 
will  pray  for  me,  and  the  prayers  will 
help  me  to  be  resigned  even  if  I  cannot 
see. ' ' 

"You  can  always  see  God  and  our 
Lady  just  the  same,"  said  Blandine.  "  I 
see  them  better  when  I  shut  my  eyes. 
And  then — " 

44  Then  what,  dear  Blandine." 

44  If  I  might  be  always  your  little  maid, 
I  mean  to  be  a  real  Blandine  some  day, 
you  know.    I  could  wait  on  Madame  and 
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help,"  she  was  going  to  say  lead  her 
about,  but  dared  not. 

* 4  The  thought  is  very  sweet,  dear  child, 
to  have  you  always  for  my  little  com- 
panion. Not  as  maid,  no,  but  just  to 
see  for  me,  to  be  eyes  to  me;  to  lead  me 
by  the  hand,  when  1  can  venture  out. 
Would  that  please  you,  Blandine  ?  " 

"0,"  said  the  child,  with  a  sigh  that 
was  more  expressive  than  any  words.  "I 
would  be  the  happiest  child  in  the  world. ' ' 

Margaret  was  touched  deeply.  "Tell 
me  why  you  would  be  happy  to  be  my 
little  girl,  Blandine." 

*  •  Because  you*  always  speak  to  me  like 
my  own  dear  Mamma  who  has  gone  to 
heaven,  and  I — " 

44  Well,  dear,  tell  me  all." 

44 1  want  my  Mamma  so  much,  O 
Mamma  !  Mamma!  " 

Margaret  could  only  gather  the  loving 
little  one  close  to  her  heart.  O  if  only 
she  were  not  poor,  not  a  beggar  and  had 
the  power  to  make  Blandine  legally  her 
own! 

44  It  surely  is  the  work  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence and  a  miracle  in  my  eyes,"  said 
Sister  Noella,  to  Pere  St.  Etienne,  "  to 
have  sent  that  child  here,  to  arouse  in 
her  an  interest  in  life,  outside  herself. 
She  is  actually  forgetting  her  affliction, 
while  listening  to  her." 

44  Who  is  this  child,  Sister  ?  She  seems 
to  be  a  great  favorite  of  yours." 

44  And  not  mine  alone  The  entire 
community,  not  to  say  all  Betharram  and 
beyond,  love  her.  She  is  one  of  the 
little  band  so  suddenly  orphaned  by  the 
epidemic  that  ravaged  these  parts,  a  few 
years  ago.  Her  mother  it  appears  was  a 
lady.  Of  her  lather  I  have  not  inquired. 
The  child  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
civil  authorities  for  the  present,  or,  until 
they  choose  to  name  a  guardian  for  her, 
since  nothing  is  known  of  her  kindred." 

44  Can  you  not  keep  her  with  the 
others  ?  " 

4*  We  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  But  the 
city  fathers  limit  the  number  of  our 
inmates  according  to  their  good  pleasure. 
Already  we  have  a  few  more  than  the 


warrant  admits.  But  we  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  for  the  present,  having  as 
deputy  a  good  Catholic,  and  a  practical 
Catholic  as  mayor.  Besides  that,  the 
shadow  of  the  Basilica  of  Lourdes,  and 
the  concourse  of  pilgrims  hitherward 
make  others,  who  would  be  aggressive, 
less  so. in  view  of  the  material  advantages 
to  be  gained. " 

4  4 1  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to 
learn  the  intricacies  of  police  supervision. 
I  see  they  find  frequent  excuses  to  inter- 
fere in  matters  spiritual. ' 1 

44  With  or  without  an  excuse  they  do 
that,"  said  the  nun. 

44  But  this  child,  of  whom  we  were 
speaking,  by  what  name  do  you  call 
her?" 

44  She  is  called  4  Blandine,'  though  that 
is  not  her  real  name.  She  wished  to  join 
our  little  class  of  Blandines.  You  are 
aware  that  the  Blandines  form  a  most 
respectable  confraternity.  They  are 
trained  to  become  honest,  faithful  pious, 
servants.  Above  all  they  resolve  to  re- 
main steadfast  to  their  profession — to  be 
real  Blandines,  before  the  world,  to 
wear  the  white  cap  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, in  public  as  well  as  in  private,  and 
to  make  it  respected.  They  promise  to 
eschew  modern  headgear,  and  the  useless 
vanities  that  are  fast  impoverishing  even 
our  most  secluded  hamlets.  Alas,  if 
Lourdes  has  brought  pious  pilgrims  to 
our  PyrCneen  shrines,  it  has  also  brought 
modes  and  fashions  that  are  turning  the 
heads  of  the  younger  generation.  The 
love  of  dress  and  finery  is  ruining  our 
peasantry.  The  poorest  farm  servants  be- 
gin to  despise  the  kerchief  and  the  cap, 
in  spite  of  the  labors  of  our  zealous 
clergy." 

44  1  have  heard  of  this,  it  is  very  sad!  " 
said  the  priest. 

44  And  your  congregation  of  Blandines, 
is  it  numerous  ?  " 

44  Our  congregation  is  yet  young.  But 
we  have  a  goodly  number  of  aspirants, 
some  twenty  or  more.  Little  Blandine 
is  their  angel.  She  is  so  attractive,  so 
sweet  in  disposition,  and  so  remarkably 
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pious  for  a  child  of  her  age  that  she  un-  we  shall  not  have  labored  in  vain.  It 
consciously  excites  emulation.  Then,  seems  to  be  the  great  want  of  the  present 
her  exceeding  love  for  our  Lady  of  day,  the  lack  of  capable  and  devout 
Betharram  earned  for  her  the  name  she  household  servants." 
now  considers  her  own,  Blandine  of  "  I  will  do  what  I  can,  Sister.  I 
Betharram/'  promise  you  not  to  forget  your  Blandines 

"  Do  you  know  her  real  name?"  or  your  novices.    How  is  your  charge, 

"  We  know  nothing  positive,  so  much   the  blind  lady,  getting  on?" 
was  destroyed  in  destroying  the  traces  of      "  As  I  was  saying,  Father,  this  child 
fever,  that  the  contents  of  her  mother's   Blandine  is  taking  her  out  of  herself.  I 
apartments  could   not   be    recovered,   hope  e'er  long  you  will  lead  another 
though  the  authorities  sought  for  docu-   penitent  to  the  Heart  of  our  dear  Lord." 
ments  that  might  give  them  some  clue  to       "  It  will  be  your  conquest.  Sister." 
the  child's  parentage.    Were  they  con-       "  It  will  be  the  child's,  rather." 
sumed  or  stolen,  is  still  the  question.       * 4  So  that  the  soul  is  gained,  it  matters 
The  child  was  called  by  a  Russian  name,    little  who  may  be  the  instrument,"  said 
a    diminutive  of  Alexandra,    by    her   Father  St.  Etienne. 
mother."  There  came  a  day  when  Margaret  was 

"  If  I  ask  further  about  your  Blandine  it  strong  enough  to  sit  up  in  her  bed,  then 
is  because  my  cousin,  who  passed  heron  to  be  placed  in  a  low  couch  near  a  sunny 
his  way  to  Jerusalem,  remarked  her.  She  window.  Now  she  can  walk  up  and 
recalled  some  one  in  whom  he  is  greatly  down  the  room  leaning  on  the  arm  01 
interested.  But  he  was  too  pressed  for  Sister  Noella.  Blandine  is  hovering 
time  to  make  further  inquiries.  I  will  about  her  at  this  moment,  trying  to  an- 
see  you  again  in  reference  to  this  ticipate  her  slightest  wish, 
matter."  .  "  What  should  1  do  without  you,  dear 

"  And  it  we  could  interest  you,  person-  child?"  Margaret  asks,  as  the  little  one 
ally,  in  our  Blandines  and  novices,  dear  deftly  arranges  cushions,  footstools  and 
Reverend  Father,  it  would  indeed  be  a  wraps. 

great  advantage  to  us.  Without  hoping  It  was  worth  seeing,  the  look  or  pleas- 
to  rival  Toulouse,  with  its  splendid  and  ure  that  illuminated  the  sweet  young 
prosperous  congregation  so  flourishing  as  face.  Sister  Noella,  who  has  just  entered 
to  own  a  fine  property,  a  home  for  its  sees  it  and  is  well  content, 
members  when  out  01  employment  or  "  If  your  Blandine  would  like  a  little 
ill,  a  regular  Board  of  Directresses  of  holiday,  and  I  am  sure  she  deserves  it, 
their  own  members,  under  the  personal  I  can  give  you  the  rare  pleasure  of  my 
supervision  of  the  Vicar  General  of  the  society  for  an  hour  or  so,"  says  the  nun. 
Diocese  who  presides  at  all  their  deliber-  4 '  It  is  a  rare  pleasure,  however  oft  re- 
ations,  gives  them  retreats,  instructions  peated, "  says  Margaret.  Blandine  was  not 
according  to  the  season,  and  is  indeed  glad  to  be  relieved,  but  she  was  docile 
the  virtual  head  of  the  good  work,  we  and  prepared  to  obey, 
would  wish  to  do  the  best  possible  for  "  It  will  do  her  good,  she  is  too  close- 
these  homeless  children.  Most  of  them  ly  confined  with  me."  Blandine  shakes 
are  without  kindred,  as  well  as  without  her  head  in  earnest  protest,  but  forbears 
means,  and  have  no  great  aptitude  for   to  speak. 

learning.  They  grow  up  to  labor  on  their  "  She  loves  her  work,"  says  the  Sister, 
little  farms.  It  would  be  dreadful  to  see  who  notices  the  gentle  shake  of  the 
them  dispersed,  and  sent  to  towns,  head;  "  she  loves  it  and  will  thrive  on 
ignorant  and  uninstructed.  If  we  can  fit  it.  But  now  there  is  a  little  pilgrimage 
them  for  trustworthy  positions  by  making  below,  at  the  chapel  door.  Our  children 
them  worthy  of  the  name  of  St.  Blandine,    are  to  join  it  in  making  the  Way  of  the 
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Cross,  and  Blandine' s  voice  will  help  in 
the  responses.  Her  place  must  not  be 
vacant. ' 1 

41  And  she  will  say  something  for  me 
on  the  road,  I  am  sure,"  says  the  blind 
woman. 

To  be  thought  worthy  of  this  charge 
is  great  happiness  for  little  Blandine. 

There  was  silence  in  the  apartment 
for  some  minutes  after  the  echo  of  the 
child's  footsteps  had  died  away.  Sister 
Noella  judged  by  the  expression  of  Mar- 
garet's face  that  she  was  preparing  to 
speak.  While  Margaret  was  trying  to 
find  words  in  which  to  begin  a  conversa- 
tion that  would  be  painful,  but  which 
should  be  no  longer  deferred,  she  owed 
it  to  Sister  Noella,  and  felt  her  debt  too 
keenly  not  to  be  eager  to  lighten  it  at  al- 
most any  cost.  To  begin  was  not  easy, 
to  hesitate  longer,  impossible. 

44  Dear  Sister  Christmas  ! 

44  At  last  !  "  exclaimed  the  grey  nun 
in  joyful  tones.  44  At  last  I  hear  the 
dear  familiar  name  once  more,  and  in  a 
tone  that  cheers  my  heart.  O,  let  it, 
indeed,  be  Sister  Christmas,  and  Christ- 
mas, indeed,  joy  with  us,  that  is,  glad- 
ness.   Christ  with  us  !  " 

Margaret' s  head  drooped  a  little.  *  'He 
is  surely  with  you  always  !" 

4  4  Yes,  and  with  you,  too,  else  why  am 
I  here  ?  Was  it  not  He  who  sent  me  ? 
I  am  His  servant,  however  unworthy, 
and  would  I  be  here  if  it  were  not  His 
gracious  will  ?  But  forgive  me,  dear  !  1 
am  too  quick,  and  you  are  not  yet 
strong.  Forgive  me.  Hearing  the  blessed 
name  of  Christmas,  I  forgot  my- 
self." 

4  4 How  patient  you  are  with  me  !  Again, 
there  is  in  your  voice  that  tone  that 
brings  back  my  youth.  I  was  going  to 
speak  of  that."  Her  voice  trembled  in 
spite  of  her  resolve.  Sister  Noella  placed 
one  of  her  hands  on  the  hand  that  was 
trying  to  steady  itself  by  stroking  the 
folds  of  the  black  gown,  Margaret  placed 
her  other  hand  over  it,  and  continued 
with  more  courage,  44  1  must  tell  you 
what  I  wish  you  could  know  without  any 


words  of  mine.  Something  about  the 
blind  stranger." 

44  Friend,"  said  the  listener,  44  friend, 
and  not  stranger,  friend  and  very  dear  ! 
If  it  pains  you  to  speak,  let  us  wait." 

44  It  will  give  pain,  but  the  longer  de- 
ferred the  greater  will  be  that  pain. ' ' 

44  As  you  will,  dear  friend,  but  remem- 
ber, I  only  wish  to  hear  what  you  wish 
to  tell  me." 

44 1  will  be  brief,"  said  Margaret.  44 1 
know  your  time  is  very  precious.  From 
the  age  of  five  my  childhood  was  passed 
in  the  safe  shelter  of  a  convent.  My 
n.other,  whom  I  never  saw  afterwards, 
and  whom  I  only  remember  for  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  name,  left  me  there  and 
followed  my  father  to  a  distant  colony, 
Australia  or  New  Zealand.  The  nuns 
gave  me  the  best  education  they  could 
impart.  My  mother,  I  was  told,  left 
sufficient  for  my  board  and  tuition  till  I 
should  reach  the  age  of  eighteen.  She 
hoped  I  would  have  a  vocation  and  never 
leave  the  convent.  The  Superior  was 
given  full  power  over  my  future.  She 
was  a  relation  or  connection  of  my 
mother's  I  believe.  I  would  have 
learned  the  whole  history  of  my  family 
on  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen.  Some- 
thing happened  to  prevent  it,  as  you  will 
see.  One  thing  only,  I  was  told  from 
the  beginning.  I  had  no  fortune  to  ex- 
pect and  must  learn  all  I  could,  for  learn- 
ing would  be  all  my  wealth.  I  did  my 
best.  I  loved  the  convent,  the  sisters, 
the  pupils,  and  my  work.  Above  all  I 
loved  the  one  who  stood  to  me  in  the 
character  of  a  mother,  as  well  I  might.  I 
loved  all  these  more  as  the  years  rolled 
on.  I  was  a  child  of  the  house,  a  real 
nun  in  everything  but  the  garb,  and  al- 
most in  that.  As  I  grew  older  it  seemed 
as  if  nothing  was  wanting  to  my  happi- 
ness, but  the  right  to  wear  the  habit  of  a 
daughter  of  St.  Francis.  To  renounce 
the  world  I  had  never  seen  cost  me  not  a 
thought.  To  vow  myself  to  the  service 
of  God  forever,  was  my  only  ambition. 

4  4  The  Mother  Superior  was  about  to 
yield  to  my  desire,   the   decision  lay 
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wholly  with  her,  even  a  whole  year  be-  marvellously  beautiful.  I  was  only  seven- 
fore  the  time  stipulated.  There  was  no  teen,  and  had  never  seen  anything  fairer 
one  to  dispute  my  choice,  and  I  was  than  our  beautiful  convent  lawns  and 
eager  to  make  my  profession.  In  an  gardens.  Here  were  statues,  and  foun- 
hour  all  was  changed.  Suddenly  with  tains,  and  flowers.  Such  flowers,  and 
hardly  a  minute  for  escape,  the  whole  vines,  towering  palms,  curious  shrubs — 
place  was  enveloped  in  flames,  a  night  ferns  of  immense  size.  It  was  like  an 
of  storm  and  terror,  the  wind  sweeping  earthly  paradise.  I  soon  learned  that 
through  the  burning  buildings  as  if  at  4  Dacre  Hall '  and  Park  was  one  of  the 
mad  play  with  the  roaring  fire.  What  a  show  places  of  that  part  of  the  countr 
scene  of  ruin  and  desolation  was  made  in  After  some  days  they  carried  me  inU. 
a  few  short  hours.  O  it  was  sad  to  see  the  great  drawing-room  among  the  other 
the  beautiful  grounds  strewn  with  the  guests.  My  foot  was  still  lame,  I  could 
wreck  of  furniture,  a  useless  mass  of  frag-  not  stand  or  walk.  The  brilliant  throng 
ments  charred  and  water-soaked.  Though  blinded  and  dazzled  me.  I  wanted  to  fly 
no  lives  were  lost  that  night,  much  suffer-  from  it.  It  had  no  attraction  for  me.  It 
ing  was  caused,  as  you  can  readily  imagine,  filled  me  with  fear.  Some  dreadful  pre- 
4 *  Well,  the  religious  were  shel-  sentiment  made  me  wish  to  fly  from  it,  to 
tered  by  the  clergy,  and  nearest  Catholic  resist  its  attractions — its  beauty.  For  all 
families,  the  pupils  taken  to  different  was  beautiful  there.  I  did  my  best  to  shut 
hospitable  houses.  I  and  a  few  others,  out  the  sound  of  music,  and  song,  and 
were  removed  to  the  home  of  a  pleasant  talk;  It  was  so  new  and  strange 
noble  family,  some  distance  from  the  to  me,  all  the  wonders  of  such  a  house, 
town.    I  did  what  was  permitted  me  to  such  a  way  of  life. 

help  in  saving  the  little  children,  and       '-But  I  was  forced  to  take  part  in  the 

some  of  our  sick — and  sustained  some  conversation,  to  answer  questions,  and 

slight  burns  and  a  sprained  foot.  there  were  plenty  of  questioners,  ladies 

44  The  mistress  of  that  house,  a  very  and  gentlemen,  all  so  kind  and  affable, 

stately  lady  indeed,  was  kind  to  us  all,  but  yet  far  too  fine  for  my  ideas.    One  only 

especially  to  me  it  seemed.    No  doubt  in  all  the  company  attracted  me  by  quiet 

because  I  was  the  only  injured  one  of  the  and  unobtrusive  attentions.     He  spoke 

party  confided  to  her  care.  seldom  directly  to  me,  but  often  replied 

44  The  housi  and  grounds  seemed  tome  for  me,  or  turned  away  a  question  that 
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puzzled  me.  I  felt  that  he  was  helping 
me,  though  I  hardly  ever  looked  at  him. 
This  gentleman  was  the  owner,  the  heir 
of  the  great  estate.  I  hardly  knew  how 
it  came  about  that  he  began  to  take 
notice  of  me,  to  speak  to  me  kindly, 
gently,  to  insist  upon  helping  me  when 
1  began  to  walk.  Others  were  kind,  he 
vas  more;  he  protected  me  at  every 
step.  Among  the  guests  were  several 
young  gentlemen  who  liked  to  tease  and 
amuse  themselves  by  joking  and  merri- 
ment, but  it  was  so  new  and  strange  to 
me  to  be  in  society  at  all  that  they  dis- 
concerted me,  and  this  only  increased 
the  general  merriment.  But  it  was  all 
full  of  good  humor  and  kindness,  I  well 
remember;  /  only  was  ignorant  and  dull. 
O  the  past  was  worse  than  the  present 
for  its  blindness!  The  heir  of  that  great 
house  declared  he  loved  me.  He  asked 
me  to  become  his  wife.  He  said  he  had 
never  before  spoken  ot  love  to  any 
woman,  had  never  thought  of  marriage, 
but  since  he  had  seen  me  he  knew  he 
could  never  be  happy  unless  I  consented 
to  become  his  wife.  He  seemed  to  me 
so  noble  and  so  honest,  so  simple  and 
straightforward,  above  all  so  true,  that  I 
believed  every  word  he  spoke.  Still  I 
did  not  consent;  how  could  I?  He 
was  a  noble  gentleman,  owner  of  a 
lordly  estate,  I  only  a  poor  convent- 
bred  girl,  ignorant  of  the  world  and  its 
ways.  He  urged  his  independence,  his 
right  to  choose  for  himself.  He  would 
not  accept  any  plea  I  could  offer.  At 
length  I  pleaded  that  I  could  not  take 
a  step  in  lile  without  consulting  our 
Mother  Superior.  I  could  not  say  I  did 
not  love  him,  and  he  took  advantage  of 
this  to  swear  that  I  should  be  his  wife  in 
spite  of  all  the  world.  He  spoke  of  his 
sister,  who  was  expected  to  arrive  from 
her  convent,  said  how  she  would  appre- 
ciate me.  He  longed  for  her  presence, 
that  he  might  say  before  her  what  he 
could  not  say  before  his  stepmother, 
who  was,  he  said,  only  a  guest  by  cour- 
tesy at  the  Hall,  her  dower  house  being 
in  the  great  city.    But  she  kid  made  it 


her  home,  appeared  to  love  him  and  his 
sister  as  she  loved  her  own  son.  This 
son,  her  only  child,  I  did  not  see.  He 
was  away  at  college.  Sister,  I  weary 
you  ?  * ' 

"O  no,  no!  go  on,  go  on!" 

"Well,  the  day  was  fixed  for  our 
departure  for  the  convent,  which  had 
been  partially  restored.  I  had  the  ut- 
most difficulty  to  resist  binding  myselt 
by  a  promise  to  become  his  wife,  but  I 
did.  I  could  not  forget  our  Mother 
Superior's  goodness  to  me.  The  respect 
I  owed  her,  as  well  as  my  love  for  her, 
would  not  allow  me  to  take  my  fate  into 
my  own  hands.  My  lonely  condition, 
lack  of  fortune  and  friends,  he  only  made 
light  of.  They  made  me  only  the 
dearer,  he  declared,  but  he  was  too 
noble  not  to  respect  my  wish  to  do 
nothing  without  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  my  good  Mother  Superior.  But 
he  asked  me  if  before  parting  I  would 
authorize  him  to  come  and  ask  for  my 
hand,  if  his  stepmother  would  herself  ask 
for  my  consent.  Although  the  very 
thought  of  such  a  thing  was  terrible  to 
my  imagination,  I  yielded  to  his  prayers. 
Oh,  my  God!  can  I  ever  forget  how  he 
looked  as  he  left  me,  to  seek  an  inter- 
view with  her?  He  seemed  so  confi- 
dent, so  radiant,  so  certain  that  all  was 
happily  ended.  His  joy  frightened  me. 
He  was  to  go  that  day  to  meet  his 
sister  at  a  railroad  station  ten  miles  off. 
He  would  be  absent  till  evening.  His 
look,  as  he  left  me,  is  still  engraven  on 
my  heart.  That  was  my  last  happy  day 
on  earth,  Sister  Noella,  though  I  was  far 
from  thinking  it  at  that  hour.  Had  you 
known  him  you  would  not  wonder  that  he 
made  me  love  him  in  spite  of  myself,  he 
was  so  good,  so  manly,  so  honorable  in 
word  and  deed.  His  deference  for  women 
was  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  and 
commanded  my  respect.  No  one  could 
help  admiring  his  personal  beauty,  for 
he  was  remarkably  fine-looking,  yet 
utterly  unconscious  of  it.  Well,  the  day 
passed;  all  its  hours  were  filled  with 
pleasant  talk  or  music,  of  which  there 
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were  many  amateur  performers  among 
the  guests.  I  had  to  take  my  part  in  all 
this,  for  I  was  almost  as  well  as  ever. 
The  day  ended.  I  had  retired.  I  was 
dreaming  a  happy  dream,  perhaps  of 
him,  when  I  was  aroused  by  the  touch 
of  a  hand  and  a  light  shining  full  on  me. 
His  stepmother  stood  over  me.  I  sat  up 
quickly,  no  thought  of  fear  in  my  heart. 
She  had  been  very  kind  to  me,  but  she 
looked  stern  now,  and  presently  she 
spoke,  abruptly,  bluntly,  mercilessly. 

"  4 1  have  to  ask  you  a  question,  Miss 
Dunroby,  only  one,  and  let  your  an- 
swer be,  "yes"  or  "no."  ' 

"  Her  tone  shocked  me  into  wakeful- 
ness, while  almost  petrifying  me  with  fear. 

**  *  Would  you  marry  Mr.  Dacre,  if  you 
knew  that  you  were  not  his  first  love  / ' 

44  4  Not  his  first  love,'  I  repeated  me- 
chanically. 

44  '  Do  not  repeat  my  words,  but  an- 
swer, 44  yes,"  or  44  no."  ' 

44  She  waited  for  an  answer,  while 
through  my  brain  rushed  the  words  he 
had  so  solemnly  spoken:  4  That  never 
had  he  thought  of  love  or  marriage,  or 
spoken  a  word  of  love  to  any  woman  be- 
fore he  met  me.  That  I  was  his  first, 
and  would  be  his  last,  his  only  love.' 

44  I  would  have  pleaded  this,  but  her 
gaze  froze  the  words  on  my  lips. 

14  4 1  am  waiting,  and  in  haste/  said 
the  stern  lady.  She  who  had  been  all 
kindness  till  then,  now  stood  looking 
haughtily  down  upon  me,  as  if  I  were 
some  abject  creature. 

4  4  4  No,  I  would  not  '  She  seemed  to 
force  these  words  from  me,  though  she 
did  not  speak  again,  till  I  had  pro- 
nounced them.  Then  she  held  a  paper 
toward  me,  saying,  4  Sign  this! — no! 
rather  write  it  yourself ! ' 

4  4  4  What  is  it,'  I  asked. 

4  4  4  Just  what  you  have  answered  to.  I 
suppose  you  can  be  as  good  as  your 
word,  if  you  did  almost  succeed  in  en- 
trapping the  heir  of  Dacre.' 

44 1  made  no  reply,  but  traced  the 
words  she  held  before  me — 4  go  back 
to  your  first  love. ' 


44 She  went  away  then." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  The  nun's 
face  was  hidden  in  her  hands,  but  Mar- 
garet heard  the  sobs  she  could  not  re- 
strain and  forgot  her  own  sorrow  to  try 
to  calm  her. 

44 1  forgot  that  you  cannot  see,"  said 
Sister  Noella.     4  4 1  am  glad  you  cannc 
see  at  this  moment."    Margaret  did  not 
understand  her  words,  but  continued 
after  a  little  while. 

4  4  Before  the  house  was  astir  next  morn- 
ing I  was  outside  the  park  gates.  I  was 
ashamed  to  return  to  the  convent,  and 
would  not  risk  any  one  seeking  me  there. 
I  felt  myself  disgraced  forever.  The 
words  4  entrapped  the  heir  of  Dacre,' 
were  like  a  brand,  burning  my  flesh. 

4  4  What  was  I  to  do?  There  seemed  no 
way  but  this;  to  fly,  to  hide  myself  from 
the  dreadful  world  that  had  laid  its 
clutches  upon  me,  even  in  that  proud 
house.  1  must  fly,  lose  myself,  work  for 
my  bread,  since  no  one  would  doubt  the 
words  of  that  great  lady,  and  take  my 
part.  And  yet  it  was  not  that,  so  much 
as  the  pain  at  being  deceived,  in  the  one 
I  had  thought  so  true,  so  true  ! 

44  But  to  fly!  How  was  I  to  accomplish 
that,  alone  and  unaided  ?  All  I  knew  of 
life  outside  the  convent  walls,  apart  from 
that  house,  was,  that  governesses  found 
work  readily  in  London.  I  knew  the 
address  of  the  Home  to  which  some  of 
our  pupils  had  gone  to  live,  while  wait- 
ing for  employment.  More  than  once 
I  had  aided  the  Sister  bookkeeper  as 
amanuensis  in  forwarding  letters  and  par- 
cels, and  writing  to  them  words  of  advice 
at  her  dictation. 

44  I  had  barely  enough  money  for  my 
fare  and  lodging,  for  a  few  days,  and  this 
by  chance,  a  little  sum  given  me  by 
Mother  Superior  each  month  and  hoarded 
for  convent  adornment,  happened  to  be 
in  my  pocket,  when  I  left  my  room  the 
night  of  the  conflagration. 

4  4  But  I  set  forth,  thus  ill-equipped,  and 
took  the  first  train  that  left  the  nearest 
station.  At  the  first  way  station,  I  de- 
scended and  entered  another.  This 
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changing  trains  two  or  three  times,  I 
felt  sure  would  be  my  safeguard  in  my 
flight.  The  next  morning,  exhausted 
indeed,  I  fotjnd  myself  in  London. 

"A  little  food,  a  cup  of  coffee  at  the 
station,  braced  me  for  the  work  of  find- 
ing the  *  Governesses'  Home.'  I  had  to 
ask  more  than  one  policeman,  and  walk 
many  miles  before  I  reached  it,  it  seemed 
*o  me. 

rBut  not  to  weary  you,  I  will  pass  over 
inat  day.  I  reached  the  house,  and  had  not 
yet  given  any  explanation  of  my  coming, 
nor  had  been  asked  for  credentials,  when 
a  very  elegant  lady  entered  the  room, 
where  I  had  been  waiting  for  the  return 
of  the  Directress,  who  had  been  called 
out  unexpectedly  on  urgent  business, 
they  told  me.  The  delay  was  all  in  my 
favor.  The  elegant  lady  was  Mrs.  Moore. 
She  looked  sharply  at  me  several  times, 
as  she  walked  up  and  down  the  room.  I 
deemed  her  proud  and  cold,  but  some- 
thing in  her  attracted  me.  She  caught 
me  looking  at  her,  and  smiled,  and  spoke 
to  me.  She  was  courteous,  full  of  tact, 
and  savoir faire.  She  knew  what  I  wanted 
without  giving  me  the  pain  of  explanation. 

44  4  I  want  a  companion.'  she  said.  4  I 
have  just  run  over  from  France  to  find 
one.  A  good  reader — your  voice  is  good; 
a  musician — you  know  music.  Some  one 
without  encumbrances — you  are  alone, 
you  say,  and  free.  Some  one  to  start 
without  delay.     Does  that  suit  you  ?  ' 

44  4  Perfectly,  Madame?' 

' 4  4  And  the  conditions  ?' 

4  4  4  Your  own  terms,  Madame.  Any- 
thing,— nothing.' 

She  smiled,  and  said  something 
very  pleasing.  In  a  few  hours  we 
were  ready  to  leave  London.  And 
no  name  had  been  registered  at  the 
Home.  My  prayers  had  indeed  speedily 
mounted  to  heaven,  it  seemed  to  me 
then.  Without  recommendation,  without 
credentials,  without  wardrobe,  save  what 
was  contained  in  a  hand  satchel,  Madame 
Moore  accepted  me  as  companion. 
And  without  question,  which  was  more 
precious  than  all  else  at  that  hour.  My 


heart  would  have  broken,  had  I  been 
forced  to  speak  of  myself  then.  Perhaps 
she  divined  it.  But  she  was  thoughtful 
from  first  to  last  in  that  respect. 

44  Thus  ended  my  former  life,  abruptly, 
sadly,  and  thus  began  the  life  you  know 
of — the  wasted  years,  that  you  have 
seen  gliding  into  eternity,  the  darkness 
that  is  only  the  just  punishment  for  them. 
And  now,  a  few  words  to  make  clear  to 
you,  dear  Sister,  our  manner  of  life  here, 
and  I  have  done.  As  you  must  know 
already,  Madame  Moore  bought  this 
place  for  its  beauty.  The  scenery  en- 
chanted her.  She  had  solitude  when 
she  desired  it,  and  at  any  moment  could 
look  upon,  or  mingle  with  the  world. 
She  regarded  what  passed  here  merely 
as  a  pageant.  She  looked  upon  the 
pilgrimages  as  upon  a  play  in  the 
theatre.  They  interested  her  for  their 
exterior  effects.  She  did  not  care  for 
spiritual  things  or  subjects.  To  her 
mind  the  pilgrimages  were  simply  picnics, 
and  she  judged  the  serious  countenances 
in  the  throng,  those  faces  that  attracted 
her  eye  by  their  gravity  of  expression,  as 
the  least  happy  and  most  likely  the 
worst  specimens  of  the  human  race. 
She  often  declared  her  belief  that  she  had 
been  born  without  a  soul,  certainly 
without  the  faculty  ot  understanding 
religion.  The  philosophy  of  Voltaire, 
the  philosophy  of  this  world,  that  is,  she 
understood  and  put  into  practice.  But 
the  philosophy  of  Christianity  was  a  dead 
letter  to  her.  The  world,  she  main- 
tained, had  been  created  for  Caesar,  and 
heaven  for  God.  If  supernatural  beings 
or  Saints  visited  it  sometimes,  they  were 
just  the  chosen  few,  and  imitations  of 
them  made  hypocrites,  hypochondriacs 
and  maniacs,  if  not  demons.  As  the 
heavens  would  not  come  down  to  her, 
and  she  could  not  mount  on  imaginary 
wings,  she  was  content  to  take  the  good 
she  could  get  out  of  all  that  came  in  her 
way,  and  to  use  that  natural  wit  she 
possessed  in  avoiding  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions. As  I  could  not  refute  arguments  of 
this  kind,  though  I  felt  their  hollowness, 
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I  had  to  be  silent,  acquiesce,  if  I  could,  in  more  than  once.    She  assured  me  that 

all  cases  show  the  utmost  deference  for  you  were  as  the  kindest  of  daughters  to 

her  age,  and  her  extreme  kindness  to  me.  her,  and  expressed  deep  concern  that 

44  It  is  true  my  sudden  deception,  made  she  could  not  make  such  provision  for 
it  easy  lor  me  to  believe  evil  of  all  the  your  future,  before  her  death,  as  she 
world.  While  Mrs.  Moore  lived  I  fancied  wished.  She  had  only  a  life  interest  in 
myself  her  slave,  bought  and  paid  for,  her  income,  unless  she  were  to  outlive 
since  she  had  taken  me  so  trustfully  in  a  some  one,  in  which  case  she  could  con- 
desperate  hour.  My  allegiance  to  her  trol  a  large  fortune. " 
never  faltered,  although  in  the  beginning  44  You  surprise  me  She  never  alluded 
I  believed  I  never  could,  of  my  own  free  to  such  matters  with  me.  Had  she  done 
will  or  choice  read,  or  still  less  admire,  so,  I  would  have  set  her  mind  at  rest  on 
the  works  she  delighted  in,  and  yet  the  subject.  I  am  happier,  poor  as  I 
after  her  death  I  became  their  willing  am,  save  in  being  powerless  to  remuner- 
captive.  Her  admiration  for  certain  ate  devotion  as  I  would  wish.  But  I 
authors,  her  worship  of  others,  shocked  have  gone  aside  from  my  subject.  How- 
and  disgusted  me  ;  yet  when  freedom  ever,  it  ends  here,  since  you  know  what 
of  choice  was  mine,  I  had  not  moral  my  life  has  been  at  Betharram.  It  is  a 
courage  sufficient  to  break  through  the  painful  record,  but  you,  Sister  Christmas, 
routine  of  past  years.  Strange  con-  who  know  how  ill- deserving  I  am  of  the 
tradictions!  awful  obtuseness  !  to  what  least  of  God's  mercies,  will  obtain,  by 
a  depth  had  I  fallen  !  I  saw  her  die.  your  good  prayers  a  gift  for  me,  that  will 
/  let  her  die,  without  making  an  effort  more  than  counterbalance  loss  of  sight, 
to  arouse  her  soul.  It  is  true  she  had  You  know  I  mean  the  gift  of  faith.' ' 
strictly  forbidden  me  to  allow  priest  or  Sister  Christmas  was  gazing  intently 
minister  to  approach  her,  should  I  upon  the  face  now  so  soft  and  pensive 
know  or  believe  her  death  imminent,  of  the  blind  woman.  Words  she  longed 
therefore  I  conceived  it  to  be  my  duty  to  to  say  trembled  on  her  lips.  But  she 
be  loyal  to  her  wishes,  even  then.  hesitated,  asking  herself  whether  it  would 

4  *  Had  I  done  so,  I  am  convinced,  even  not  be  safer  to  defer  them  till  some 

now,  that  the  attempt  would  only  have  future  time.    Still,  the  look  of  resigna- 

thrown  her  into  a  violent  rage,  even  at  tion,  and  the  submissive  tone  of  Mar- 

the  moment  of  dissolution.    But  I  made  garet's  last  words  encouraged  her  to 

no  effort,  on  the  contrary,  I  acquiesced  make  the  attempt. 

in  all  her  suggestions  and  did  not  take  "  Faith  will  come,  dear,  if  you  only 

up  arms  for  her  soul,  as  I  would  have  ask  for  it.    Have  you  asked  for  it?" 

done  for  the  least  of  her  worldly  pos-  44 1  need  it.    I  am  unworthy.    I  have 

sessions  or  interests  had  they  been  in  gone  thus  far. " 

danger.    I  was,  therefore,  a  party  to  her  44  Are  you  not  tired.    Shall  I  not  now 

unchristian  death."  leave  you  to  rest  ?" 

44  Had  she  ever  been  a  Christian  ?"  4  4  O,  I  am  strong  to-day,  Sister,  and  es- 

4'  She  declared  she  never  had,  or  if  so,  pecially  now  that  confession  has  relieved 

she  had  forgotten  it.    There  must  have  my  tired  heart." 

been  painful  souvenirs  in  her  life,  but  The  nun  smiled,  well  content.    44  In 

she  was  self- contented,  reticent  to  a  re-  that  case  you  will  allow  me,  your  Sister 

markable  degree,  in  everything  relating  Christmas,  you  know,  to  review  a  little 

to  herself.    She  was  kind  and  generous;  the  story  you  have  just  confided  to  me, 

for  these  two  qualities  I  appreciated  her,  and  forgive  me  if  I  tell  it  as  I  heard  it, 

loved  her  and  was  as  faithful  and  forbear-  from  one  near  and  very  dear  to  me." 

ing  as  it  is  in  my  stubborn  nature  to  be."  44  My  story  !    You  heard  my  story  ?" 

44  She  loved  you.     She  told  me  so  44  It  is  partly  yours,  dear  friend.  But 
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you  have  no  need  to  tremble.  What  I 
heard  I  will  repeat  even  more  briefly, 
though  more  truly,  than  your  modesty 
would  suffer  you  to  do  " 

Margaret's  face  was  a  study  at  that 
moment.  Leaning  eagerly  forward,  with 
parted  lips,  her  great  dark  eyes  wide 
open,  almost  breathless  from  surprise, 
she  was  hearing  more  than  the  mere 
words  of  the  speaker.    She  was  listening 


again  to  the  voice  whose  tones  had 
stirred  her  pulses  long  ago,  for  now  the 
grey  nun  is  unconsciously  speaking  in  a 
full,  clear  voice,  her  natural  voice,  sonor- 
ous, harmonious  and  full  of  the  feeling 
imparted  by  her  subject,  while  the 
listener  heard  and  heard  not,  and  saw 
again  the  form  that  bade  her  so  tender  a 
farewell  on  that  last  happy  morning  of 
her  life. 


(  To  be  continued. ) 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OLD  ST.  INIGO'S. 

By  J.  Edwin  Co. id. 


n^HE  State  House  ordered  to  be  built 
1  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland  in  1639,  was  occupied 
for  the  first  time  just  ten  years  later.  The 
cost  of  the  building  and  a  jail  was  three 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco,  and  it  was  he  most  im- 
posing building  in  the  new  coun- 
try at  that  day.  It  was  in  the  shape  of 
a  Maltese  cross,  forty- five  by  fifty  feet 
in  size,  the  walls  being  nineteen  to  twen- 
ty-eight inches  thick,  the  bricks  be- 
ing vitriolized  on  the  outside,  which 
rendered  them  almost  as  hard  as  granite. 
For  several  years  there  were  no  chimneys 
to  the  edifice  because  of  an  excited  con- 
tention over  the  question  of  allowing 
cooking  to  be  carried  on  in  the  building 
for  the  convenience  of  members  of  the 
Assembly  and  others,  in  accord  with  a 
strange  custom  of  the  times.  After  the 
abandonment  of  St.  Mary's  as  the  capital 
of  the  province,  the  old  State  House 
was  used  as  a  court  house  and  a  place 
of  worship  by  the  Episcopalians  of  the 
vicinity.  A  few  years  later,  the  King  of 
England  made  a  grant  of  the  property, 
and  in  1720  the  General  Assembly  gave 
a  title  to  it,  the  public  lot,  containing 
about  three  acres,  to  the  rector  and  ves- 
try of  William  and  Mary  parish,  in  fee 
simple.  This  was  a  manifest  piece  of 
injustice  wrought  upon  all  those  outside 
of  the  Established  Church,  who  had  con- 


tributed their  means  and  labor  to  the 
erection  of  the  State  House  for  the  gen- 
eral use  of  all.  But  there  was  now  a 
Church  of  State  in  a  colony  settled  for 
the  express  purpose  of  affording  an  abode 
of  peace  and  rest  for  the  persecuted  of 
all  lands  and  creeds,  and  they  who  con- 
ceived and  carried  into  execution  this 
noble  scheme,  were  in  a  few  years  dis- 
possessed of  their  government,  and  were 
the  only  religious  body  of  citizens,  if  the 
word  is  not  a  misnomer,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  exercise  their  religion  in  pub- 
lic, teach  school,  vote  and  hold  office. 
They  were  duly  taxed  for  the  support  of 
the  establishment,  and  as  a  slang  phrase 
would  express  it,  had  "a hard  road  to 
travel."  I  have  been  told,  or  read 
somewhere,  that  St.  Ignatius  prayed 
often  and  fervently,  that  his  followers 
should  have  abundance  of  persecution, 
and  it  would  seem  that  his  prayer  was 
granted,  for  they  had  a  bountiful  portion  of 
it,  as  well  as  their  co-religionists  01  Mary- 
land. But  the  seizing  of  the  State  House  and 
grounds  by  the  powers  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment and  the  local  rulers  on  this  side, 
and  giving  them  to  one  particular  sect, 
was  a  mere  nothing  to  the  vandalism 
whick  prompted  the  vestry  of  William 
and  Mary  Parish  to  tear  down  this  grand 
structure  in  1829,  because  jt  needed  a 
new  roof,  and  was  not  sufficiently  church- 
like to  harmonize  with  their  tastes.  It 
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seems  preposterous  at  this  day  that  such 
Goths  should  have  presumed  to  have 
any  taste,  beyond  that  of  the  long  eared 
quadrupeds  that  fed  and  brayed  in  the 
adjacent  fields. 

The  project  of  destruction  was  bitter- 
ly opposed  by  some  of  the  vestry,  nota- 
bly by  Dr.  C.  M.  Jones,  the  most  en- 
lightened member  of  that  body,  whose 
feelings  of  state  pride  and  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things  were  so  terribly  out- 
raged, that  he  withdrew  from  the  board 
of  vestrymen,  and  never  moie  took 
part  in  the  business  affairs  of  the 
parish.  I  knew' him  well,  and  it  maybe 
that  he  was  the  first  man  I  ever  saw,  for 
he  officiated  at  my  entry  into  the  world, 
as  he  did  at  the  birth  of  my  first  born, 
twenty- three  years  later.  He  owned  a 
part  of  Cornwallys'  Cross  Manor,  and  I 
visited  the  old  colonial  house  a  few  days 
ago,  now  owned  by  a  granddaughter, 
the  wife  of  the  genial  and  accomplished 
Mr.  Charles  Grason.  Heat  and  cold 
and  the  tempests  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years  have  made  no  visible  impres- 
sion on  the  old  English  brick  walls  of 
Cornwallys,  and  they  give  amplest  pro- 
mise of  affording  comfortable  housing 
and  home  for  enlightened  men  and  wo- 
men for  at  least  another  quarter  of  a 
century. 

In  spite  of  all  protest  and  op- 
position, the  minister  in  charge  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  Parish  had  with  him  a 
majority  of  the  vestry,  and  the  last  ves- 
tige of  Leonard  Calvert's  city  was  razed 
to  the  ground.  Contemporary  writers 
say  it  was  a  revolting  sight  to  behold  the 
great  walls  demolished  and  witness  the 
breaking  in  pieces  of  large  numbers  of 
fine  old  brick,  which  time  and  the  almost 
petrified  mortar  had  so  firmly  cemented 
together,  that  they  suffered  demolition 
rather  than  be  separated.  I  can't  help 
thinking  of  the  old  Latin  aphorism, 
"quos  Deus  vult  per.iere,  prius  dcmen- 
tat!"  The  perpetrators  of  this  act, 
scarcely  excelled  in  atrocity  by  Goth  or 
Hun,  deserved  perpetual  banishment,  if 
not  a  punishment  still  more  severe.  Far 


rather  would  every  lover  of  the  good 
old  State,  no  matter  what  his  relig- 
ious conviction,  have  seen  an  appropria- 
tion of  public  funds  sufficient  to  build 
half  a  dozen  churches,  than  have  wit- 
nessed the  destruction  of  the  State  House. 
And  after  all  the  desecration  had  been 
performed,  the  new  church  erected,  an 
unsightly  affair  from  the  start, a  few  Win- 
ters' frosts  caused  bricks  that  had  not 
been  on  the  outside  of  walls  before  to 
crumble,  conveying  the*  idea  to  the  ob- 
server that  even  an  inanimate  specimen 
of  masonry  could  be  afflicted  by  lep- 
rosy, sent  as  punishment  for  sin  against 
God  and  man.  While  it  is  true,  the 
building  had  never  been  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  the  Most  High,  it  was 
sacred  to  liberty,  and  the  only  visible 
monument  at  the  Bethlehem  of  religious 
freedom,  from  whence  the  inestimable 
blessing  radiated  to  every  State  in  this 
the  model  government  of  the  world. 

The  writer  once  asked  the  late  Dr.  John 
M.  Browne,  an  educated  Episcopal  gen- 
tleman, a  boy  of  about  eleven  years  of 
age  when  the  desecration  took  place  ot 
the  "  Old  State  House,"  how  and  why 
it  was  done.  His  answer  was  "  they  had 
an  old  Scotch  parson  here  at  the  time 
who  had  no  veneration  or  respect  for 
American  antiquities,  and  wishing  a  more 
modern  church,  unfortunately  persuaded 
the  vestry  to  vote  for  the  tearing  down 
of  the  structure."  It  is  but  justice  to 
the  Doctor,  to  say,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  vandalism,  as  all 
other  good  and  loyal  sons  of  the  State 
were,  of  all  or  none  of  the  religious  de- 
nominations, and  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  I  have  written  as  1  have, 
not  from  a  Catholic  standpoint,  but  as  a 
native  Marylander,  proud  of  many  of 
the  State's  traditions,  ashamed  of  others, 
not  the  least  among  the  latter,  the  his- 
torical fact  that  she  alone  cast  her  elec- 
toral vote  for  the  Know-nothing  candi- 
date, Millard  Fillmore,  when  he  aspired 
to  succeed  himself  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  seemed  to  be  a  very 
unkind  fling  of  fate  that  the  only  one  01 
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the  old  States  that  was  settled  by  Catho- 
lics, should  alone  cast  its  electoral  vote 
for  the  representative  of  a  persecuting 
party. 

Not  many  years  ago,  just  preceding  a 
celebration  of  the  Maryland  pilgrims  at 
the  site  of  the  old  city  of  St.  Mary's,  a 
very  persistent  effort  was  made  through 
the  press,  to  fan  up  a  public  sentiment, 
looking  to  the  erection  of  a  new  church. 
The  following  is  a  sample,  which  I  quote 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun.  '  'The  design  is 
to  build  again  on  the  old  foundation,  using 
in  the  work  all  the  old  material  that  could 
be  preserved,  and  making  the  building  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  the  likeness  of  the 
Old  State  House."  The  effort  did  not 
materialize,  and  the  quite  clever  scheme 
to  utilize  public  sentiment,  was  an  utter 
abortion,  as  it  should  have  been.  Sup- 
pose, after  many  years  had  elapsed  since 
a  certain  very  foolish  man  killed  the 
goose  that  laid  such  bright  golden  eggs, 
his  descendants  were  anxious  to  procure 
another  such  bird,  and  with  this  view, 
sought  material  aid  from  far  and  near, 
would  it  be  strange,  if  they  met  with  little 
sympathy  and  small  success  ?  There  was 
much  incubation  on  what  was  thought  to 
be  very  fertile  public  sentiment,  but  the 
result  proved  that  egg  thought  to  be  so 
full  of  embryonic  church  material,  was 
utterly  sterile.  The  old  landmark  is 
gone,  and  while  no  living  person  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  destruction,  and  there- 
fore is  not  to  be  censured,  the  inexorable 
law  that  visits  the  consequences  of  our 
ancestors'  sins  upon  us,  has  had  its 
application  in  the  case  before  us,  as  it  is 
having  in  thousands  of  others,  as  very 
many  know  to  their  regret.  Yes,  the  last 
vestige  of  Leonard  Calvert's  city  is  gone 
and  many  have  thought  and  said  doubt- 
less, "male  />ar/a,  male  dilabuntur." 
A  few  years  ago,  the  State  did  belated 
justice  to  Calvert,  and  erected  a  very 
neat  monument  to  his  memory,  near  the 
site  of  the  old  State  House,  and  the  spot 
where  stood  the  famous  old  mulberry 
tree.  At  the  same  time,  it  caused  the 
foundation  of  the  State  House  to  be  per- 


petuated by  planting  granite  posts,  that 
future  generations  may  do  reverence  to 
the  birthplace  of  true  freedom. 

At  this,  the  closing  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, thanks  to  kind  heaven,  there  is 
little  so  called  religious  rancor  and  hatred 
in  this  fair  section  of  the  country,  first 
called  Augusta  Caroline — the  name  given 
by  the  Colonists  to  a  thirty  miles  stretch 
of  land,  purchased  from  the  Yocomocos. 
To  him  who  was  born  nearly  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  ago  the  change  for  the 
better  is  most  palpable,  due  in  part,  no 
doubt,  to  the  ameliorating  influence  of 
time,  and  let  us  hope,  to  abetter  under- 
standing of  the  fact,  that  there  is  no 
religion  where  there  is  no  charity.  When 
great  convulsions  in  nature  take  place,  a 
volcanic  outbreak,  for  instance,  those 
nearest  the  scene  feel  most  intensely  the 
heat  emanating  from  it,  and  those  who 
have  been  nearest  to  the  din  and  strife 
and  bloodshed  evolved  from  the  fierce  con- 
flict of  dogmatic  differences^  must  natur- 
ally feel  more  keenly  than  those  removed 
by  a  long  lapse  of  time.  As  night  follows 
day,  just  as  unerringly  does  the  intensity 
of  heat  become  modified  by  distance  from 
its  source.  Well  do  I  remember,  that 
about  forty- seven  years  ago,  a  near 
neighbor  and  Episcopal  friend  of  mine, 
lost  his  first  born  child,  a  beautiful  girl, 
some  three  years  of  age.  His  grief  and 
that  of  his  very  clever  wife,  was,  naturally, 
very  poignant,  and  not  many  weeks  after 
the  little  one  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Epis- 
copal graveyard  the  spot  of  its  interment 
was  marked  by  a  stone,  surmounted  by 
the  symbol  of  salvation,  a  cross.  Some 
of  the  old  conservative  members  of  the 
congregation  were  decidedly  shocked  at 
this  innovation,  and  talked  of  having  the 
objectionable  emblem  removed,  as  it  was 
too  typical  of  Romanism!  It  was  then, 
a  "fond"  thing — an  abomination,  but 
now  may  be  seen  anywhere,  if  any  phase 
of  Christianity  prevails.  And  why  this 
aversion  to  the  cross,  and  why  should  an 
honest,  consistent  Protestant  ever  have 
despised  it  ?  I  can  think  of  but  one  ex- 
planation.   In  great  revolutions,  political 
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or  religious,  the  prevailing  idea  with  the 
party  separating  from  the  original  is,  to 
get  as  far  from  that  original  as  possible, 
and  hence,  when  Luther,  Henry  VIII. 
and  other  seceders  from  the  old  Church 
had  set  up  for  themselves,  they  ignored 
the  cross  and  crucifix,  because  they  were 
venerated  by  the  old  parent  Church. 
This  was  feeling,  not  good  sense,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  see  around  us  evidences 
that  the  staunchest  of  Protestants  can 
and  do  respect  the  cross  upon  which  was 
shed  the  precious  blood  of  salvation,  by 
which  all  may  be  saved  if  they  so  will. 

But  why  write  of  these  things,  for  he 
who  runs  can  see  them  and  read  of  them 
and  feel,  as  it  were,  the  great  mollification 
wrought  by  the  healing  currents  of  time 
and  the  gentle  touch  of  blessed  charity. 
If  my  gentle  reader  will  bear  with  me,  I 
will  cite  an  instance,  to  illustrate  the 
generous  feeling  existing  in  this  old 
mother  county,  and  the  material  of  which 
some  of  our  Protestant  neighbors  are 
composed.  About  a  decade  ago,  the 
Cardinal  was  on  a  regular  confirmation 
tour  through  the  southern  peninsula  of 
Maryland,  and  when  he  was  due  at  our 
little  Church  of  St.  George's  (the  name 
was  my  selection)  Father  Pye  Neale  being 
pastor,  I  attended  the  confirmation  ser- 
vices, and  after  all  was  over,  many  of  the 
congregation  crowded  into  the  sacristy, 
as  the  custom  is  here,  and  very  soon 
Father  Pye,  all  excitement,  handed  me 
over  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  several 
people,  a  letter  for  me  to  read. 
It  was  from  Capt.  George  Thomas, 
inviting  the  Cardinal  and  his  retinue 
to  take  tea  with  him  that  evening.  While 
looking  over  the  letter,  I  heard  the  emi- 
nent prelate  say  to  the  good  pastor : 
"  Please  convey  to  Mr.  Thomas  my 
thanks  and  regrets,  and  say  that  my  ar- 
rangements have  all  been  mapped  out, 
so  that  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  possibly 
accept  his  kind  invitation. 99  Then  the 
matter  seemed  to  be  settled,  but  when 
the  gentlemen  who  were  invited  to  lunch 
with  the  Cardinal  were  all  seated  at  the 
table,  one  of  them  expressed  his  great 


regret  to  his  Eminence  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  visit  the  gallant  ex- Confederate 
Captain,  saying  that  he  was  an  Episco- 
palian gentleman  of  fine  manners,  en- 
larged views  and  finely  educated,  the 
owner  of  an  elegant  and  historic  estate, 
Mattapani — a  particular  and  valued  friend 
of  his,  and  last  but  not  least,  was  entirely 
sincere  in  his  expressed  desire  to  enter- 
tain him,  and  would  be  sorely  disap- 
pointed if  any  circumstance  prevented. 
His  Eminence  listened  attentively,  and 
after  a  few  moments  reflection,  asked 
Father  Neale  to  think  of  some  scheme, 
if  possible,  that  would  enable  him  to  call 
upon  Captain  Thomas.  There  was  an- 
other church  to  be  visited  that  day,  St. 
Nicholas,  which  was  about  one  mile  from 
Mattapani,  and  the  land  upon  which  it 
stands  was  donated  for  the  purpose  by 
Nicholas  Sewall,  former  owner  of  Matta- 
pani, and  a  descendant  of  the  widow 
Sewall,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  third 
Lord  Baltimore.  Confirmation  being 
finished  there  in  the  afternoon,  instead 
of  driving  directly  to  St.  Inigo's,  about 
nine  miles,  the  Cardinal  and  his  attend- 
ants went  to  the  residence  of  Captain 
Thomas,  where  they  were  most  hospit- 
ably received  by  him  and  his  accom- 
plished wife,  the  lady  being  the  daughter 
of  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  the 
mother  of  one.  After  tea,  the  party  was 
driven  to  Old  St.  Inigo's,  in  the  shades 
of  a  delightful  evening  in  May,  all 
pleased  with  the  little  break  in  the  pro- 
gramme. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  the  writer  be- 
ing anxious  to  hear  Mass  and  see  all 
he  could  of  the  great  American  Church- 
man— to  him  the  most  interesting  figure 
in  the  vast  world  now  living,  crossed 
the  St.  Mary's  River,  two  miles,  walked 
another  mile,  and  was  present  in  time 
for  Mass  and  Confirmation  at  St.  Inigo's. 
When  all  was  finished,  the  Cardinal 
sought  the  sacristy  and  his  easy  chair  for 
rest,  and,  like  many  others,  I  gravitated 
towards  the  great  central  attraction,  but 
scarcely  succeeded  in  getting  beyond  the 
door.    A  non- Catholic  married  lady  and 
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relative  of  Captain  Thomas,  was  talking 
very  earnestly  to  his  Eminence,  and 
when  she  was  through,  made  an  effort  to 
thread  her  way  out  ot  the  crowd,  and  of 
necessity,  had  to  pass  very  near  to  me. 
I  said  to  her,  44 1  have  been  trying  to 
catch  your  attention  for  some  time,  but 
like  all  the  rest  ot  the  world,  you  can't 
recognize  an  ordinary  man  when  there 
is  a  great  one  about."  She  protested, 
and  charged  me  with  doing  her  injustice, 
but  seemed  so  pleased  with  her  late  ex- 
perience that  I  ventured  to  ask  if  she  did 
not  find  his  Eminence  a  fine  talker  and 
a  very  nice  gentleman.  Her  response 
was:  "Nice?  gracious,  yes!  too  nice, 
Mr.  C. ,  not  to  be  some  woman's  hus- 
band." This  was  intended  for  a  ne  plus 
ulfra  compliment,  but  all  the  words  in 
Webster's  unabridged  could  not  give 
anyonean  idea  of  the  comicality  of  the  thing 
as  it  struck  me  !  I  wish  my  readers  to 
be  assured  that  I  am  not  perpetrating  a 
joke  upon  them,  for  the  incident  as  men- 
tioned, to  speak  as  old  Tom  Benton 
would  put  it,  is  "bottomed"  on  a  solid 
fact,  and  the  fact  is  just  as  solid,  that  the 
lady  in  question  is  a  very  charming,  en- 
tertaining one. 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  some  of  my 
readers  who  do  not  know  Captain 
Thomas  as  I  do,  I  can't  refrain  from 
mentioning  the  fact,  that  three  years 
after  he  threw  open  his  doors  to  entertain 
the  Catholic  primate,  he  duplicated  his 
generous  conduct  towards  Bishop  Curtis, 
who  was  confirming  in  the  Southern  tier 
of  counties,  and  he  also  partook  of  his 
ample  hospitality.  Some  years  previous 
to  this,  the  bishop  had  visited  Mattapani 
as  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  with  the 
average  man,  his  change  of  faith  would 
have  been  an  eternal  bar  to  his  being 
received  there  again  as  a  guest,  but  not 
so  with  a  man  of  Captain  Thomas'  men- 
tal caliber  and  moral  force.  I  am  re- 
minded here  to  mention  an  incident  that 
occurred  when  I  was  a  denizen  of  Baltimore 
some  twenty  years  ago.  I  had  a  valued 
Episcopal  friend  who  was  a  native  of  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  State,  and  one  day 


we  were  speaking  of  Bishop  Curtis.  My 
friend  said  to  me:  44 Mr.  C.  I  have  little 
patience  with  him,  for  after  we  educated, 
ordained  and  employed  him  to  preach 
in  some  of  our  best  churches,  he  iban 
doned  us  and  went  over  to  the  Church 
of  Rome. ' '  I  always  feel  sorry  for  2.  man 
who  has  a  complaint — a  real  one,  but  in 
this  case  my  sympathies  were  nol:  dis- 
turbed, and  I  answered  my  companion 
in  this  fashion:  44 My  friend,  what 
would  you  have  had  the  man  do  when 
his  convictions  led  him  from  the  Church 
of  his  youth  to  another?  Would  you, 
could  you  have  wished  him  to  play  hypo- 
crite and  preach  what  he  believed  to  be 
false  doctrine,  or  would  you  have  pre- 
ferred that  he  should  come  forth  and 
proclaim  to  the  world  the  change  that 
had  come  over  his  convictions?  "  This 
ended  the  grievance  so  far  as  audible  ex- 
pressions went,  for  no  honest  man  could 
have  selected  any  other  course  than  the 
one  the  bishop  pursued.  I  told  this  to 
the  good,  genial  bishop  last  Summer, 
when  sailing  with  him  after  dinner  from 
St.  Inigo's  to  St.  George's  Island,  when 
a  class  of  twenty  was  waiting  to  be  con- 
firmed. Mens  agiiat  mo/em,  and  he  nod- 
ded his  well-filled  head  approvingly  at 
my  defence  of  him,  then  groaned  dis- 
tinctly several  times,  whether  at  the 
thought  of  men's  obtuseness  who  could 
not  see,  or  their  obstinacy  which  would 
not  permit  them  to  take  a  proper  view 
of  his  course,  I  could  not  determine. 
But  the  fact  is,  the  good  bishop  groaned. 

I  am  supposed  to  be  writing  up  recol- 
lections of  St.  Inigo's,  and  this  would  be 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  give  my  read- 
ers a  verbatim  account  of  the  robbery  of 
the  old  house  in  October,  181 4,  by  a 
party  from  an  English  ship.  It  is 
probable  that  the  narrative  was  writ- 
ten by  a  Brother  Mobley  or  Mo- 
berly,  as  there  was  a  member  of 
the  Order  there  about  that  time,  who 
bore  one  of  the  names  mentioned. 
While  the  account  is  somewhat  lengthy, 
it  is  far  more  interesting  than  any  I 
could  write,  for  when  a  man  illustrates 
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upon  paper  his  exact  experiences,  it  is  him  not  to  make  such  promises,  observ- 
very  much  on  the  order  of  a  faithful  ing  that  there  was  a  church  in  the  house, 
photograph  of  what  he  saw,  heard,  felt  and  that  the  inmates  were  good  people, 
and  thought.  There  is  no  hearsay  etc.  He  replied:  'Then,  Madam,  you 
about  it,  but  you  get  it  direct,  as  it  were,  are  too  poor  and  they  are  too  good,  so 
from  the  observer's  own  lips.  If  one's  that,  at  that  rate,  we  are  to  get  nothing; 
father  should  undertake  to  tell  him  how  but,  Madam,  we  must  live.'  He  then 
his  grandfather  looked — his  style,  expres-  ordered  his  men  to  row  him  to  the  '  Big 
sion  and  general  appearance,  he  could  House.')  I  entreated  Father  Rantzan  to 
have  nothing  like  so  satisfactory  an  idea  go  with  me  and  meet  them  at  the  land- 
of  his  ancestor,  as  if  he  had  a  faithful  ing.  He  refused,  and  continued  saying 
picture  of  him  before  his  eyes.  To  a  his  office,  observing  that  he  feared 
Catholic,  there  are  some  parts  of  the  nothing  from  the  British.  I  then  went 
narrative  that  are  very  touching  and  sol-  by  myself,  with  a  view  of  conciliating 
emn,  while  there  are  many  others  that  them  as  far  as  I  could.  Not  knowing 
are  well  calculated  to  amuse  and  draw  a  but  they  might  rob  my  person,  I  first 
laugh  instead  of  a  sigh  or  tear.  The  secured  my  watch  and  all  the  money 
writer  knows  well  every  spot  of  ground  of  the  house  under  a  decayed  sill  of  the 
or  water  mentioned,  and  if  others  can  storehouse.  In  about  ten  minutes  from 
read  it  with  a  moiety  of  the  pleasure  its  the  time  that  I  first  saw  them  they  were 
perusal  afforded  him,  they  will  be  amply  grounded  on  the  flats.  I  hailed  them 
compensated  for  their  time  and  labor.  from  the  garden  bank  (then  south  01 
"In  October,  1814,  Captain  Moses  the  house,  but  long  since  washed  away) 
Tarleton  had  left  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  and  informed  them  that  they  could  not 
a  small  schooner  with  some  articles  for  run  their  barge  ashore  at  that  place,  and 
our  house,  among  which  was  my  trunk  directed  them  to  row  around  to  the 
containing  nearly  all  my  clothes.  On  landing.  They  seemed  to  pay  no  atten- 
the  1 8th  of  October,  seeing  no  enemy  tion  to  what  I  said,  and  that  circum- 
in  sight,  he  sailed  out  of  Smith's  Creek  stance,  I  thought,  was  a  bad  omen, 
(into  which  he  had  gone  to  hide  him-  Several  jumped  into  the  water  with 
self)  in  order  to  ascend  the  St.  Mary's  drawn  swords,  some  waited  to  carry  the 
River.  The  British  sloop  Saracen,  officers  ashore,  while  others  ran  through 
Captain  Alexander  Dixie,  had  that  the  water  to  the  garden  bank.  The  first 
morning  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  that  approached,  and  who  seemed  to  be 
Patuxent  River  for  the  Tangier  Islands,  the  most  eager  for  plunder,  they  called 
and,  spying  the  schooner,  gave  chase.  *  Johnny.'  I  saluted  him  in  a  friendly 
The  schooner  lost  sight  of  the  Saracen  manner.  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
by  turning  into  the  mouth  of  the  St.  salute,  except  to  snarl  as  a  dog,  and  with- 
Mary's  River,  and  secreted  herself  in  out  uttering  a  word.  I  then  thought  the 
Dary  Cove  (now  Chapel  Cove)  near  St.  only  shadow  of  hope  left  was  to  address 
Inigo's  Church.  Towards  the  close  of  the  first  officer.  He  was  quickly  landed 
the  evening  I  espied  a  barge  turning  on  the  bank  from  the  shoulders  of  a 
Fort  Point,  and  steering  direct  for  the  robust  seaman.  Here  I  called  up  all  my 
house.  (They  had  just  been  to  the  powers  of  address  and  used  all  the  polite- 
house  of  one  of  our  tenants,  and  took  ness  which  I  thought  proper  for  the  occa- 
several  articles.  The  wife  pleaded  pov-  sion.  He  paid  no  attention  to  me,  nor  did 
erty,  her  daughter  wept,  and  the  officer,  he  return  my  salute.  Then,  viewing  me 
being  softened  into  pity,  ordered  the  with  a  stern  countenance,  he  said:  4 Sir, 
men  to  restore  everything,  promising  I  have  come  with  the  avowed  purpose 
them  that  they  might  do  what  they  to  burn  down  this  house.'  I  answered, 
pleased  at  the  'Big  House.'    She  begged  4 1  am  very  sorry  for  that,  sir.'   Then  he 
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replied:  'Yes.  sir,  the  war  has  taken  a 
turn;  your  men  have  lately  treated  ours 
ill  on  the  Canada  line,  have  wantonly 
burned  Newark  in  Canada,  opposite 
Fort  Niagara,  have  commenced  burning 
there  and  elsewhere;  besides  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  priests  here  have  been 
active  in  exciting  the  militia  to  fire  on 
our  men  along  shore.'  I  rejoined:  'Sir, 
the  war  having  taken  a  turn  is  a  cir- 
cumstance for  which  we  are  not  and  can- 
not be  held  accountable,  and  as  for  the 
rest,  1  give  you  my  word  of  honor,  sir, 
that  you  have  been  misinformed.  We 
are  religious  men,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  war.  We  have  never  raised  a 
finger,  pro  or  con,  and,  therefore,  can't 
be  held  responsible  for  what  has  passed 
or  what  may  take  place  in  future.' 
'Then,'  said  he,  'we  will  not  burn  the 
house,  but  let  us  go.'  At  this,  several 
of  the  men  ran  ahead  of  us  to  the  house. 
I  saw  they  were  intent  on  plunder,  and, 
therefore,  begged  the  officer  to  protect 
the  reverend  gentleman's  room,  and  not 
to  allow  any  disrespectful  behavior  to 
him.  He  promised  that  he  would  take 
care  of  those  points,  and  asked  me  to 
introduce  him.  I  did  so,  and  while  he 
was  speaking  with  Father  Rantzan  I 
heard  a  great  noise  in  the  chapel,  which 
was  then  in  the  northeastern  room*  on 
the  first  floor.  I  ran  to  the  spot,  and 
behold!  the  ciborium  containing  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  the  chalice,  vest- 
ments, sacred  linens  and  pictures  were 
taken  away.  I  ran  back  to  the  officer 
and  begged  him  to  interfere.  I  observed 
to  him  that  what  we  held  most  sacred, 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  had 
been  taken — entreated  him  to  return 
them — promised  he  would.  We  ran  to 
the  barge,  and  as  we  were  going,  'There, 
sir.'  said  I,  'they  are  now  handing  the 
chalice  to  a  bargeman.  Do  have  it  re- 
turned.' He  promised  he  would, 
and  because  they  knew  we  saw 
it,  they  gave  it  up.  I  then  entreated 
him  to  restore  the  ciborium.  "Why," 
he  said,  "what  sort  of  a  thing  is  it?" 
I  described  it,  for  he  had  not  seen  it. 


The  men  declared  they  had  it  not,  and 
I  declared  they  had  taken  it  away.  See- 
ing I  could  not  prevail,  I  ran  to  the  house 
and  exclaimed  :  '  O  Father  Rantzan  ! 
they  have  taken  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
away  ;  do  for  God's  sake  come  and  beg 
for  it.'  He  did  so  but  in  vain.  The 
officer  told  his  men,  '  that  all  the  things 
should  be  thrown  on  the  shore  again,  if 
they  did  not  restore  the  ciborium.' 
They  still  protested  they  had  it  not,  and 
I  protested  they  had  taken  it.  Mean- 
while, the  officers  had  some  of  the  vest- 
ments and  two  beds  returned.  I  insisted 
on  the  ciborium' s  being  returned,  but 
to  no  purpose.  The  sailors  insisted  they 
had  seen  no  such  thing,  and  told  the 
officer  my  intention  was  to  detain  them 
longer,  in  order  that  the  militia  might 
come  and  fire  on  them.  Night  coming 
on,  the  officer  pretended  to  be  alarmed, 
and  ordered  a  sailor  to  take  him  off  to 
the  barge.  A  subaltern  officer  having  no 
one  to  take  him  off,  remained  behind, 
stripping  himself  to  wade.  I  observed  to 
him,  *  Do,  sir,  consider  what  a  crime  it 
is  to  rob  a  church?'  'Don't  talk  to 
me,'  he  said,  '  about  robbing  churches; 
I  count  this  nothing.  I  have  seen  many 
a  church  robbed  in  Spain.'  The  first 
lieutenant  being  then  in  the  barge,  I  begged 
him  again  to  restore  the  things.  He 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  me,  and  all  being 
ready,  ordered  his  men  to  row  off. 
The  sun  was  setting.  They  took 
about  ten  minutes  to  complete  this 
sacrilegious  task.  Good  Father  Rantzan 
told  me  after  they  had  gone,  that  he  was 
almost  out  of  himself  with  fright  and  that 
he  never  expected  such  an  attack.  Dur- 
this  affair,  a  big  negro  (one  of  their 
refugees),  about  six  feet  high,  passed  my 
elbow  on  his  way  to  the  barge  with  my 
boots  in  one  hand  and  my  trunk  of 
clothes  (which  had  been  landed  about  an 
hour)  in  the  other  !  While  the  lieuten- 
ant and  myself  were  engaged  in  the 
chapel  and  at  the  barge,  the  above  men- 
tioned subaltern  took  the  opportunity  to 
rob  Father  Rantzan  of  his  watch  and 
silver  candlesticks  that  screwed  together 
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in  form  of  a  box,  the  silver  spoons  and  George's  hundred  (mainland)  and  took 
his  best  clothing.  I  made  an  estimate  of  away  corn,  cattle,  etc.,  from  the  inhabi- 
our  losses  (though  it  was  impossible  to  tants.  He  then  sent  ashore  for  Mr. 
make  a  correct  one),  and  found  that  the  Joseph  Coad  and  James  Tee,  with  orders 
amount  was  not  less  than  one  thousand  for  them  to  be  carried  to  him  on  his 
and  eight  hundred  dollars,  supposing  the  seventy-four,  that  he  might  pay  them  the 
articles  to  be  new.  At  that  time,  every  ordinary  just  price  of  the  property  taken, 
thing  was  bought  at  a  great  price;  the  On  their  way  to  the  seventy- four,  they 
cloth,  making,  etc. ,  of  the  coat  which  I  complained  of  the  late  treatment  they 
then  wore  (common  good  cloth)  cost  had  met  with,  in  being  deprived  of  their 
fifty  dollars  in  the  cheap  city  of  New  property.  The  officer  remarked  that 
Y'ork.  They  took  as  follows,  viz.,  the  they  had  no  cause  of  complaint,  4  for 
sacred  vessels,  which  I  had  already  men-  we  are  the  most  honorable  enemy  you 
tioned,  besides  the  silver  pixes,  lined  ever  had  to  deal  with,  as  we  have  taken 
with  gold,  containing  the  Blessed  Sacra-  nothing  from  you  yet  that  we  have  not 
ment,  and  which  were  in  the  ciborium.  paid  for.'  'Yes,'  answered  Tee, 
Those  things  which  Father  Rantzan  lost,  *  very  honorable  indeed!  You  robbed 
four  beds  and  furniture,  window  and  bed  the  priests  a  few  days  ago  ;  that's  very 
curtains,  my  trunk,  an  alarm  clock,  a  honorable  indeed  ! '  The  officer  hear- 
chest  of  medicine  (which  had  just  been  ing  this  heavy  charge,  asked  Mr.  Coad  it 
landed)  eleven  and  a  half  pairs  of  shoes,  there  was  any  foundation  for  it.  Mr. 
new,  a  quantity  of  codfish,  dishes,  Coad  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  re- 
plates  and  knives,  forks,  spoons,  water  lated  the  history  of  the  robbing,  so  far  as 
piggins  and  many  other  articles  of  inferior  he  was  acquainted  with  it.  When  on 
note.  The  next  day  I  remarked  to  board  of  the  Dragon \  seventy  four  ship, 
Father  Rantzan,  that  what  the  officer  had  the  Commodore  addressed  Tee  and  asked 
said  might  be  true,  that  the  war  might  him  what  he  thought  of  the  late  visit 
have  taken  an  unfortunate  turn,  and  that  which  he  had  paid  him.  Tee  (who  was 
if  this  was  the  case,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  facetious  kind  of  a  fellow,  and  I  knew 
prudent  to  move  away  the  most  valuable  some  of  his  descendants  when  tenants  on 
articles  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  rejected  St.  Inigo's  Manor  some  fifty  years  ago), 
the  proposal  and  said  :  *  That  nothing  replied  that  he  knew  not  what  to  think 
that  was  under  his  control  should  be  of  it ;  that  he  supposed  when  one  had 
touched.'  I  made  up  my  mind  on  the  his  hand  in  a  lion's  mouth,  he  ought  to 
subject,  and  thought  myself  bound  to  se-  take  it  out  as  easily  as  possible.  The 
cure  all  that  I  could,  and  to  prepare  for  Commodore  then  asked  Tee  if  he  thought 
the  worst.  I  took  two  wagon  loads  of  he  had  his  hand  in  the  lion's  mouth, 
things  that  were  under  my  care  and  de-  Tee  answered,  *  No,  sir,  I  do  not,  but  I 
posited  them  in  a  ruined  hut,  in  a  forest  consider  my  whole  carcass  to  be  in  the 
about  five  miles  distant,  placing  there  a  Dragon's  belly.'  Upon  hearing  this 
family  of  faithful  servants  to  guard  them,  the  Commodore  wheeled  upon  his  heel 
I  moved  thither  the  cattle,  hogs  and  salted  and  went  down  in  his  cabin.  Mr.  Coad 
provisions.  The  hogs  were  fattened  there,  informed  the  Commodore  of  our  late  mis- 
I  soon  repaired  the  hut  and  finished  an-  fortune.  The  Commodore  expressed  his 
other  which  had  been  begun,  some  years  high  displeasure,  and  dispatched  a  letter 
before.  All  things  were  now  secure  and  to  Tangier  Islands,  ordering  Captain 
everything  arranged  to  go  on  pretty  well  Alexander  Dixie  to  sail  immediately  to  St. 
again.  George's  Island  and  restore  every 
"A  few  days  after  this  attack  article.  On  the  thirtieth  of  Novem- 
Commodoie  Berry  anchored  off  St.  ber,  as  I  went  to  the  *  quarters  '  at  the 
-George's  Island,  went  ashore   on  St.  dawn  of  day,  I   saw   something  like  a 
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small  sail  stretching  over  towards 
the  house.  I  soon  discovered  it  to 
be  a  flag  of  truce  ;  my  heart  leaped  for 
joy — I  ran  for  the  house,  nay,  I  rather 
flew.  When  I  arrived  there  they  were 
in  the  act  of  throwing  the  beds  upon  the 
garden  bank  in  front  of  the  south  front 
of  the  house.  The  same  officer  that 
robbed  us  met  me  and  requested  me  to 
walk  with  him  into  the  garden.  He  then 
began  to  express  his  extreme  regret  that 
he  ever  saw  the  house.  The  rising  tears 
made  him  pause  for  a  moment.  Then 
in  broken  accents  he  exclaimed,  *  O 
why  did  I  ever  come  to  this  house  ?  In 
doing  so  I  was  truly  unfortunate  !  I  call 
God  down  to  witness  that  I  am  innocent  of 
this  crime.  You  know,  sir,  how  much  I 
endeavored  at  your  request  to  command 
my  men,  but  they  would  not  obey.  O, 
how  extremely  I  regret  my  ever  having 
come  to  this  house  !  I,  sir,  am  to  be 
broken  for  this  affair  ;  in  a  few  days  I 
expect  to  be  sent  to  England.'  With 
respect  to  his  innocence,  I  knew  from 
various  sources  that  he  was  speaking  in 
the  sincerity  of  a  hypocritical  heart,  but 
believing  as  I  did,  that  he  might  suffer 
severely  for  his  misconduct,  I  sincerely 
pitied  him  and  was  tempted  to  weep  be- 
cause I  saw  him  weep.  We  then  walked 
into  the  house,  where  many  articles  had 
already  been  deposited  from  the  barge. 
He  presented  the  ciborium,  at  the  sight 
of  which  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings  ; 
the  office  of  a  priest  was  to  be  done,  but 
the  priest  was  away  from  home.  I  un- 
hesitatingly received  the  sacred  treasure, 


turned  my  back  on  the  officer,  fell  upon 
my  knees  and  adored  the  Author  of  Life, 
who,  I  SHppose  was  present  there.  After 
placing  it  in  the  tabernacle  (uhich  had 
been  restored  on  the  day  of  the  attack) 
I  returned  to  the  officer,  who  observed, 
4  that  though  an  enemy  from  necessity, 
and  not  bound  to  generous  acts,  he  was 
still  desirous  to  prove  me  the  generosity 
of  a  British  officer. '  He  then  laid  on 
the  table  $113  to  pay  damages,  and  told 
me  that  his  name  was  William  Hancock, 
his  residence  Lower  Clapton,  England  ; 
that  if  I  should  ever  want  anything  from 
England  to  write  to  him,  and  he  would 
always  be  glad  to  serve  me.  I  thanked 
him  and  so  we  parted. 

"  Hancock  was  afterward  deprived  ot 
his  command  of  first  lieutenant,  and 
put  on  board  a  vessel  of  inferior  grade. 
I  was  informed,  I  think  by  Mr.  Coad, 
that  if  Commodore  Berry  had  been  the 
principal  commander  in  the  Bay,  he 
would  have  hung  this  officer  without 
ceremony.  But  Commodore  Berry  had 
a  superior  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  that 
circumstance  j-aved  the  robber's  neck." 
(Cock burn. ) 

Good  and  grand  old  Father  Carberry 
used  to  say  that  God  would  bless  the  off- 
spring of  Joseph  Coad  for  his  help  in 
having  the  sacred  vessels  restored,  and 
that  it  has  been  done  in  the  past  there 
can  exist  no  rational  doubt — that  the 
prophecy  may  be  extended  in  its  opera- 
tion to  time  unlimited,  I  trust  the  good 
prayers  of  its  saintly  author  may  be  often 
and  earnestly  directed. 
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General  Intention  for  August,  1899. 


Recommended  to  our  Prayers  by  His  Holiness,  Leo  XIII. 


N  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  August,       This  prayer,  so  worthy  of  a  Vicar  of 


1799,  the  venerable  Pontiff  Pius   Christ,  is  still,  with  slight  modification, 


VI.,  who  had  occupied  the  Chair  a    timely   one    as   we    approach  the 

of  Peter  during  the  troublesome  times  centenary     of    the    death    of  Gio- 

from  1775  to  1799,  died  a  prisoner  in  vanni    Angelo    de    Braschi,    the  two 

exile,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  at  Va-  hundreth    and    fifty-second  occupant 

lence,  in  France,  whither  he  had  been  of  the  Throne  of  the  Fisherman  Since 

taken  by  order  of  the  French  Directory,  his  death  six  sovereign  Pontiffs  have  oc- 

Though  a  prisoner  of  state,  he  had  been  cupied  that  throne,  all  of  them  the  object 

notified  to  go  to  Dijon  at  his  own  ex-  and,  to  some  extent,  the  victims  of  the 

pense,  but  paralysis  of  the  lower  part  of  revolutionary  spirit  which  has  prevailed 

his  body  made  the  execution  of  this  order  in  Europe  during  the  past  century,  and 

impossible.    Before  receiving  the  Holy  two  of  them,  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII., 

Viaticum,  he  uttered  the  following  prayer  gloriously  reigning,  actually  prisoners  as 

before  the  Blessed  Sacrament:  he  was  for  devotion  to  the  rights  of  the 

' 1  My  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  Behold  here  Church.     Christ  deigned  to  hear  the 

in  Thy  presence  Thy  own  Vicar,  the  prayer  of  His  Vicar,  and  in  the  person 

Pastor  of  the  Catholic  Fold,  an  exile,  a  of  Pius  VII.   He  quickly  restored  to 

captive,  and  dying  most  willingly  for  his  Rome  the  Chair  of  Peter  and  the  ponti- 

flock.    In  this  extremity,  I  ask  of  Thee  fical  throne,  at  a  moment  when  the  tools 

two  favors,  and  I  ask  for  them  from  Thee  of  the  Directory  were  boasting  that  they 

as  from  my  Father  and  my  Master.   The  had  crushed  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and 

first  is  that  Thou  wouldst  accord  to  all  had  even  abolished  it  forever.     It  is 

my  enemies,  and  to  each  one  of  them  in  proper  then  that  we  should  repeat  the 

particular,  Thy   full   forgiveness.    The  touching  prayer  of  the  dying  Pius  VI. 

second  is  that  Thou  wouldst  restore  to  on  behalf  of  the  Papacy,  and  of  every 

Rome  the  Chair  of  Peter  and  the  pon-  Christian  nation  as  well  as  France,  reani- 

tifical  throne;  that  Thou  wouldst  restore  mating  our  confidence  by  the  sublime 

peace  to  Europe;  and  that,  above  all,  spectacle  of  the  present  august  prisoner 

Thou  wouldst  restore  to  France,  which  of  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  Vatican, 

is  so  dear  to  me,  and  which  has  deserved  and  by  the  vitality  which  our  holy  reli- 

so  well  of  the  Church,  Thy  holy  religion  gion  is  showing  in  France  and  in  every 

in  all  its  fulness."  civilized  country. 
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Before  Pius  VI.,  no  Pope  from  St.  of  ecclesiastical  power,  the  Pope  deemed 

Peter's   time   had   reigned  for  nearly  it  advisable  to  go  to  the  Emperor,  who 

twenty-five  years,  and  few  had  experi-  received  him  with  politeness,  without, 

enced  a  more  continuous  series  of  trou-  however,  desisting  from  his  ecclesiastical 

bles  than  he.    Succeeding  to  the  Ponti-  reforms.    For  six  long  years  the  Pontiff 

fical   throne  after  Clement   XIV.,    he  had  to  endure  the  usurpations  of  the 

needed  the  greatest  activity  and  courage  Sacristan  Emperor,  as  he  was  termed, 

to  attempt  to  remedy  the  disorders  which  who  grew  more  and  more  meddlesome 

that  Pontiff  had  been  unable  to  repress,  and  exacting  until  in  1788,  his  subjects 

Not  content  with  reforming  abuses,  he  in  the  Belgian  provinces  revolted  against 

strove  diligently  to  improve  both  morally  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  appeal  against 

and  materially,  the  States  subject  to  his  them  to  the  very  papal  authority  which 

temporal  power.    The  improvement  ot  he  had  endeavored  to  limit,  undermine 

the  port  of  Ancona,  the  restoration  of  and  destroy. 

the  Appian  Way,  the  draining  of  the      The  triumph  of  Pius  VI.  over  Joseph  II. 

Campagna  and  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  the  was  but  a  prelude  to  a  still  greater  one 

erection  of  the  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter'  sand  of  which  he  achieved  over  the  Grand  Duke 

the  Vatican  Museum,  and  the  reparation  of  Tuscany,  brother  of  Joseph  II.,  and  the 

and  embellishment  of  a  great  number  of  Jansenistic  synod  of  Pistoia,  convened 

the  Roman  monuments,  are  works  that  by  the  Duke,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 

bear  testimony  to  his  enterprise  and  in-  Bishop  of   Pistoia   and    Prato,  Scipio 

dicate  what  great  things  he  would  have  Ricci.    Like  all  the  Jansenists  of  his 

done  to  beautify  the  Eternal  City  had  not  time,  Ricci  knew  how  to  subsidize  the 

his  energies  been  preoccupied  in  combat-  press  for  the  propagation  of  his  heretical 

ing  heresy,  repressing  schism,  and  con-  opinions  and  practices.    Like  them  he 

tending  with  the  revolutionary  principles  was  always  ready  with  such  specious  pre- 

and  forces  which   prevailed   in   lower  texts  as  the  needs  of  the  age,  the  spirit 

Europe  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  of  the  times,  and  the  necessity  of  accom- 

As  early  as  1780,  five  years  after  Pius  modating  Catholic  belief  and  practice  to 

VI.  had  become  Pope,  he  was  called  upon  the  taste  of  heretics  and  unbelievers  and 

to  resist  the  Jansenistic  Emperor  of  Ger-  of  magnifying  the  duty  of  adhesion  and 

many,  Joseph  II.,  who  under  the  influ-  subservience  to  the  state.    He  advised 

ence  of  Dutch  Jansenists,  pretended  to  the  Duke  Leopold  to  circulate  catechisms 

institute  ecclesiastical  reforms  which  were  in  order  to  spread  his  views  among  the 

really  subversive  of  all  religious  authority,  people;   he    himself    issued  pastorals 

Without     declaring    himself    Supreme  against  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 

Head  of  the  Church  in   his  Empire,  Jesus,  made  light  of  indulgences,  abol- 

Joseph  II.  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  to  ished  the  use  of  "  privileged  altars,"  tried 

convoke  a  national  council;  to  forbid  the  to  introduce  the  vernacular  into  the  lit- 

promulgation  of  any  decree   which  he  urgy,  and  sought  to  put  convents  under 

might  deem  inopportune  or  injurious  to  the  influence  of  confessors  who  would 

his  power;  to  hear  the  appeals  of  eccle-  propagate  Jansenism.    Finally,  in  the 

siastics  whose  misdoings   had    brought  true  spirit  of  Jansenism,  Ricci  was  in 

them  under  censure  or  penalties  imposed  conduct  and  speech  obsequious  enough 

by  their  proper  superiors;  to  establish  or  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  throw  himself  at 

remove  diriment  impediments  to  matri-  the  feet  of  Pius  VII.  protesting  that  he 

mony;  to  prescribe  changes  and  addi-  had  never  held  the  doctrines  condemned 

tions  to  the  ritual  and  liturgy,  and  to  by  his  predecessor  in  the  Bull  Auctorem 

determine  .  and  control  the  studies  of  FiJei,  according  to  the  sense  in  which 

candidates  for  the  priesthood.  To  check  they  were  condemned;  and  that  he  had 

the  evils  consequent  on  this  assumption  always  been  ready  to  correct  any  of  his 
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sayings  which  might  give  occasion  of  mis- 
interpretation— this  in  spite  of  his  unsat- 
isfactory expression  of  submission  in  1799, 
and  of  sentiments  in  some  of  his  letters 
written  after  his  protestations  to  Pius 
VII.,  which  show  that  he  still  remained  a 
Jansenist  and  looked  for  the  day  when 
his  views  would  find  admission. 

The  machinations  of  Ricci  were  for- 
midable chiefly  because  he  was  supported 
by  secular  power,  and  aided  by  a  number 
of  proselytes  who  hoped  to  prosper  by 
his  personal  influence,  and  by  able  ex- 
pounders of  Jansenism  brought  together 
from  different  European  countries  in 
which  the  sect  still  flourished.  His 
errors  called  for  condemnation,  not  so 
much  because  they  were  new  or  pre- 
sented in  an  original  way,  but  rather 
because  they  had  been  selected  from  the 
works  of  heretics  like  WyclirTe,  Luther, 
Baius,  Jansenius  and  Quesnel,  and 
afforded  the  Pope  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  comprising  them  in  a  syllabus  of 
errors,  which  would  serve  to  keep  clergy 
and  faithful  alike  from  being  tainted  by 
them.  They  were  condemned  by  the 
famous  Bull  Auctorem  Fiihi,  issued 
August  28,  1794,  eight  years  after  the 
so-called  synod  of  Pistoia  had  been 
convened  by  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  to 
make  a  last  solemn  manifestation  in  be- 
half of  Jansenism. 

In  this  Bull  Pius  VI.  has  left  us  a 
noble  proof  of  his  loyalty  to  the  faith, 
and  of  his  zeal  for  strict  Catholic  tradi- 
tion and  usage.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
given  the  death  blow  to  Jansenism  as  a 
religious  sect,  and  forced  its  advocates  to 
appear  in  their  true  light  as  the  Liberal- 
ists  and  Secularists  of  our  own  time. 
Unfortunately  it  could  not  prevent  the 
political  consequences,  particularly  in 
France,  where  the  revolution  was  largely 
due  to  the  influence  of  Jansenistic  prin- 
ciples among  the  French  clergy  during 
the  previous  two  centuries.  It  was  this 
revolution  which  saddened  the  declining 
years  of  the  august  Pius  VI.,  and  ended 
at  length  in  making  him  a  prisoner  and  ex- 
ile at  the  time  of  his  death.   He  was  forced 


to  witness  the  confiscation  of  the  goods  of 
the  Church  in  France,  the  bloody  death  of 
his  most  devoted  bishops  and  priests,  the 
defection  of  a  great  number  of  priests 
who  gave  assent  to  the  irreligious 
measures  of  the  Republic  by  taking 
the  oath  of  the  Civil  Constitution, 
and  the  abominable  spectacle  of  traitor- 
ous priests  intruding  on  sees  left  vacant 
by  the  death  or  exile  of  lawful  and  loyal 
occupants.  .  The  fearless  Pontiff  con- 
demned the  intruders  in  the  Bull  Caritas, 
which  cost  him  first  his  papal  possessions 
in  French  territory,  and  soon  after  his 
temporal  power  and  liberty.  Rome 
was  taken;  the  Roman  States  were  organ- 
ized as  a  Republic;  the  Pontiff  was  led 
away  captive,  and  the  powers  of  the 
earth  looked  on  complacently  as  the  min- 
ions of  the  French  conqueror  boasted 
they  had  abolished  the  Papal  power  for- 
ever. Dying  an  exile  in  the  midst  of 
his  enemies,  the  saintly  Vicar  of  Christ 
still  raised  his  voice  in  confidence,  and 
uttered  the  prayer  we  have  given  above, 
knowing  Him  in  whom  he  trusted,  and 
well  rewarded  for  his  confidence  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Papacy  in  the  person  of 
his  successor,  Pius  VII. 

With  the  same  confidence  the  present 
Vicar  of  Christ  calls  on  us  to  raise  our 
voices  in  prayer  for  a  triumph  as 
signal  and  as  complete  as  was  that 
of  the  Papacy  one  hundred  years  ago. 
With  reason  he  can  make  this  prayer, 
whose  own  long  tenure  of  the  Papal 
office  has  been  one  series  of  triumphs; 
and  with  reason  he  can  summon  us  to 
prayer,  since  it  is  one  of  our  perpetual 
motives  for  thanksgiving  that  he  has  been 
spared  to  us  so  long  and  so  marvellously 
in  the  vigor  of  mind  and  body  which  has 
enabled  him  to  labor  so  vigilantly  and 
strenuously  for  the  maintenance  of  strict 
Catholic  doctrine  and  practice.  Prisoner 
though  he  is,  his  achievements  have 
obtained  for  him  so  much  influence  that 
some  misguided  minds  affect  to  think  he 
is  really  all  the  more  powerful  because 
he  is  stripped  of  his  temporal  authority 
and  possessions.    It  is  strange  how  men 
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who  value  as  they  do  every  human  and 
f  worldly  advantage,  can  pretend  to  think 

;  that  one  who  could  use  every  good  thing 

\  in  the  world  to  the  best  purpose,  should 

be  content  to  be  deprived  of  what  is  law- 
fully his,  because  forsooth  he  has  so 
much  influence  without  it:  as  though  he 
could  not  have  more  still  if  blessed  with 
the  temporal  means  that  rightfully  belong 
to  him,  or,  better,  to  the  Church,  whose 
faithful  steward  he  is.  They  forget  that 
in  seeking  to  regain  his  temporal  power, 
the  Pope  is  not  seeking  what  is  his 
own  but  what  is  Jesus  Christ's,  that  he 
has  more  at  heart  the  reparation  of  a 
'  sacrilegious  injustice,  than  the  satisfaction 

j  of  any  personal  ambition  ;  and  that  he 

\  can  properly  consider  the  admiration 

shown  him  as  insincere  until  such  time 
as  men  restore  him  what  is  his,  or  at 
;  least  protest  against  the  injury  done  to 

the  Holy  See  in  his  person. 
\  In  union,  therefore,  with  our  vener- 

;  able  Pontiff  we   must   pray   for  the 

|  triumph   of  the  Papacy,  for  a  world - 

j  wide    respect    for    its    authority,  for 

]  the  speedy  restoration    of   its  tempo- 

ral power  and  possessions,  and  for  a  sin- 
cere submission  to  the  various  enact- 
ments of  the  one  who  has  been  chosen 
to  rule  the  Church  of  God.  There  is 
much  reverence  for  Leo  XIII.,  not  only 
among  Catholics,  but  among  those  who 
do  not  believe  at  all,  or,  at  least,  as  we 
do;  but  with  many,  even  with  some 
Catholics,  this  reverence  may  be  the  tri- 


bute of  fear  more  than  of  love;  his  au- 
thority is  so  supreme  and  his  influence  so 
great,  that  they  feel  these  must  be  reck- 
oned with  for  the  favor  of  his  opinion  or 
influence.  Some,  too,  affect  to  regard 
his  authority  as  divine  in  its  origin  and 
most  beneficent  in  its  exercise,  but  their 
submission  is  more  in  word  than  in  deed, 
and  they  never  fail  to  attribute  to  natural 
causes  decisions  or  decrees  that  are  op- 
posed to  their  own  way  of  thinking. 

The  triumph  of  the  Papacy  means, 
therefore,  that  justice  be  done  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Pope's  temporal 
possessions  and  authority,  and  that  true 
obedience  be  paid  to  his  decrees.  When 
the  world  and  the  Church  unite  together 
to  do  him  justice  and  offer  him  the  cour- 
tesy of  obedience,  then  only  will  his  tri- 
umph be  complete;  for  then  only  will  he 
be  able  truly  as  the  Supreme  Pontiff  and 
High  Priest  to  offer  to  Christ  what  be- 
longs to  Him  and  what  he  has  been  ap~ 
pointed  to  obtain  and  keep  tor  Him; 
then  only  will  men  be  moved  to  see  in 
him  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  to  whom  as. 
King  belong  the  Gentiles  for  an  inheri- 
tance and  the  utmost  limits  of  the  earth 
for  a  possession;  and  then,  too,  from  his 
beneficent  administration  of  the  goods  of 
the  world  which  are  rightfully  his,  and 
from  his  benevolent  rule  over  the  wills  of 
the  faithful,  will  all  men  derive  the  blessing 
of  knowing  better  what  Christ  His  Master 
is,  and  the  impulse  to  acknowledge  and 
serve  Him  as  their  King. 
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By  H.  F.  Huntington. 
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APPEAL  to  the  honorable  body 
of  the  law,  Mr.  Kemble.  I  can- 
not have  those  common  people 
at  my  very  doors.  I  have  offered  the 
man  the  full  value  of  his  little  strip  of 
land  and  he  refused  to  part  with  it ; 
therefore  I  must  eject  him  forcibly." 
"  What  does  he  say  about  it  ?  " 


Monsieur  Flandrau  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders in  contemptuous  indifference  to  his 
neighbor's  views;  but  Mr.  Kemble,  be- 
ing an  officer  of  the  law,  demanded  ex- 
plicit answer. 

"  He  says  that  the  land  and  house 
was  deeded  him  by  his  wife's  lather. 
His  wife,  who  is  an  invalid,  fancies  that 
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she  cannot  exist  elsewhere — they  are 
very  poor  people  who  cannot  afford  fan- 
cies. The  little  hut  is  a  blemish  to  my 
premises  and  cannot  be  endured.  What 
can  you  do  for  me,  Mr.  Kemble?  " 

"I  am  sorry  to  say — nothing.  If  the 
man's  title  is  sound  he  has  the  law  on 
his  side. ' ' 

"You  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  cannot 
obtain  justice?"  Monsieur  Flandrau 
asked  incredulously. 

"  Justice,  certainly.  In  this  case  you 
will  be  the  loser.  American  law  pro- 
tects her  citizens  in  the  face  of  all  cir- 
cumstance. ' ' 

Monsieur  St.  Hilliare  Flandrau  made 
his  adieu  coldly,  determined  if  necessary 
to  push  his  claims  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
the  law.  It  appeared  to  him  a  flagrant 
injustice  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
suffer  inconvenience  because  a  common 
mechanic  refused  to  sell  his  tiny  plot  of 
land  and  the  hovel  adjoining  his  elegant 
grounds  on  the  avenue.  It  was  a  mere 
strip  of  ground,  too  small  for  building 
purposes,  but  it  cut  off  a  bit  of  his  other- 
wise impeccable  garden.  The  little 
brown  frame  house  faced  the  side  street, 
but  one  window  commanded  a  view  of 
the  park  facing  the  Flandrau  mansion, 
and  it  was  because  of  this  view  that  Mr. 
Benson  would  not  sell  the  coveted  land, 
for  it  was  the  only  glimpse  of  paradise 
that  entered  into  his  wife's  lonely  life. 

St.  Hilliare  Flandrau  alighted  at  the 
garden  gate  and  walked  slowly  about  his 
grounds,  but  turn  where  he  would  that 
little  brown  house  marred  his  pleasure, 
though  the  green  vines  covered  all  but 
the  roof  and  chimneys.  He  saw  the  pale 
face  at  the  window  and  felt  a  throb  of 
manly  compassion  for  the  lonely  prisoner, 
but  the  sight  of  the  two  children  playing 
side  by  side  on  the  slope  of  his  lawn  re- 
vived the  realization  of  his  wrongs. 
They  were  near  of  an  age,  but  one  bore 
the  unmistakable  insignia  of  wealth  in 
his  costly  dress  and  his  beautiful,  deli- 
cate face  and  hands;  the  other  lad  was 
of  the  fine,  sturdy  type,  bespeaking 
healthy,  natural  childhood,  with  round, 


rosy  face  and  stout,  brown  hands,  al- 
ready blessed  by  many  a  service  for  his 
sick  mother.  Flandrau  saw  nothing  but 
the  immeasurable  gulf  of  social  discrep- 
ancy between  a  child  of  the  people  and 
the  scion  of  a  noble  house. 

*  *  Adrien, ' '  he  called  sharply,  "come. ' ' 
The  lad  gave  his  comrade  a  parting 

smile  and  ran  to  meet  his  father  joyfully. 

*  *  I  will  ask  you  not  to  play  with  that 
boy,  my  son,"  he  said  seriously.  "  Re- 
member the  Flandraus  have  always  been 
gentlemen." 

' 4  But  I  like  him  better  than  any  boy  I 
know,"  the  child  insisted  naively. 

"  Perhaps  he  will  some  day  be  your 
servant,"  the  father  went  on  quietly. 
"  The  Flandraus  do  not  make  associates 
of  their  servants.  When  you  are  older 
you  will  understand  these  things:  mean- 
Ijrae  you  must  trust  your  father's  judg- 
ment." 

But  Adrien  forgot  his  father's  injunc- 
tion. When  Nannette  was  not  watching 
he  used  to  run  down  to  the  little  flower- 
garden  behind  the  boxwood  hedge  and 
talk  to  Rob,  whose  cheery,  pleasant  little 
ways  had  quite  won  his  heart.  One  day 
Adrien  went  into  the  house  to  talk  to  the 
lady  whose  pale,  gentle  face  he  saw  daily 
at  the  window;  he  was  sp  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  contrast  of  the  poor  fur- 
nishings to  the  accustomed  elegance  of 
his  father's  house  that  he  inadvertently 
let  his  visit  be  known  to  his  parents. 
Mr.  Flandrau  immediately  repeated  his 
offer  to  Mr.  Benson  and  was  again  re- 
jected; when  he  understood  that  neither 
money  nor  influence  could  accomplish  his 
object  he  took  measures  to  ensure  his  son 
against  future  association  with  a  child  of 
low  degree  by  erecting  a  wall  between  the 
two  houses  which  completely  shut  off 
communication.  In  the  survey  of  mea- 
surements it  was  accidently  discovered 
that  Mr.  Benson's  claim  had  been  over- 
reached by  the  width  of  two  feet,  which 
gave  Mr.  Flandrau  ample  ground  for  the 
masonry. 

So  a  great  wall  went  up  between  the 
grounds  and  Mr.  Benson  found  himself 
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poorer  by  many  feet  of  land  and  the  loss 
of  the  park  view  for  which  he  had  sacri- 
ficed the  much  needed  money;  but  there 
was  no  gainsaying  his  neighbor's  rights. 
So  he  planted  morning  glory  vines  against 
the  bleak,  gray  walls  where  the  little  gar- 
den plot  flourished  and  they  grew  very  fair 
and  blossomed  into  wondrous  beauty  till 
they  overran  the  wall,  only  to  be  flung 
back  by  the  surly  gardener. 

The  Flandrau  mansion  was  well  nigh 
palatial  and  the  grounds  about  it  like  a 
king's  pleasure  gardens,  but  all  its  beauty 
and  blossom  did  not  satisfy  the  owner; 
he  saw  the  roof  of  the  little  brown  house 
above  the  stately  wall  and  chafed  at  the 
refusal  of  that  strip  of  land  where  he 
would  have  erected  a  pavilion  or  per- 
haps a  fountain.  He  brooded  over  his 
grievance  till  he  grew  to  hate  bitterly  the 
man  whose  rights  had  thwarted  his  de» 
sires.  He  was  a  very  proud  man,  accus- 
tomed to  unquestioned  obedience;  he 
had  not  been  able  to  overcome  the  im- 
pression of  his  early  training  which  mea- 
sured men's  worth  by  their  fortunes; 
therefore  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
judge  clearly  between  man  and  man 

The  weather  grew  very  warm  and 
Madame  Flandrau' s  illness  kept  the 
family  in  the  city  somewhat  later  than 
usual;  but  at  length  her  improved  condi- 
tion warranted  preparation  for  a  trip 
abroad.  Mr.  Flandrau  was  returning 
from  the  packet  office  one  evening  in 
June  when  he  caught  sight  of  John  Ben- 
son on  his  way  home  from  his  day's  work. 
He  carried  his  coat  and  lunch  basket  on 
one  arm  and  mopped  his  heated  face  re- 
peatedly ;  and  Mr.  Flandrau  noticed  his 
grimy,  work-worn  hands  with  deep  dis- 
gust and  ordered  his  groom  to  fall  back 
that  he  might  not  breathe  the  same  air. 
The  green  shade  of  the  avenue  tempted 
the  workman  to  linger  on  his  way  and 
Flandrau  stopped  to  avoid  an  encounter 
at  h;s  gate  which  the  other  man  would 
presently  pass,  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  cry  of  fear.  A  group  of 
schoolboys  loitering  at  the  park  gates 
broke  into  a  run  with  a  wild  shout  of, 


"  Mad  dog  !  Mad  dog  !"  just  as  a  big 
dog  dashed  around  the  corner  open- 
mouthed  and  wide  eyed.  The  avenue  was 
instantly  cleared  of  people — yet  not 
quite,  for  a  golden  head  twinkled  in  and 
out  between  the  canopied  walks  as 
Adrien  raced  after  his  hoop  unconscious 
of  approaching  danger. 

Benson  stopped  short  for  one  be- 
wildered instant  and  made  as  if  to  run 
for  his  life,  but  instead  he  threw  down 
his  coat  and  dashed  into  the  very  face  of 
death.  Flandrau  saw  the  golden  head 
tossed  upward  and  the  next  instant  the 
man  had  swung  himself  aloof  by  the  over- 
hanging branches. 

"  Steady,  Adrien,"  he  cried,  so  loudly 
that  Flandrau  heard  and  tried  to  cry  out 
in  agony  of  fear.  "  Hold  hard,  my  boy, 
while  I  climb  " 

He  put  all  his  splendid  strength  to  test 
in  lifting  himself  and  the  boy  out  of 
harm's  way  while  the  poor  maddened 
brute  tore  at  his  swinging  feet. 

Frandrau  flung  himself  out  of  the 
carriage,  but  his  knees  sank  under  him 
and  he  fell  dazed  and  stricken  with 
deadly  fear  ;  when  he  raised  himself  a 
great  shout  went  up  and  he  saw  a  blue- 
coated  officer  stand  beside  the  quivering 
body  of  the  dog,  and  John  Benson  close 
by  holding  his  son's  hand. 

Adrien  ran  to  meet  his  father  and 
closed  his  arms  about  his  neck  as  he  bent 
to  receive  him.  He  took  a  few  steps 
toward  John  Benson,  whose  face  was,  if 
possible,  paler  than  his  own,  for  the  sud- 
den encounter  with  death  had  shaken 
his  strong  nerves.  Flandrau  tried  to 
speak,  but  though  his  lips  moved,  no 
sound  came  from  them,  and  Benson 
turned  quietly  and  walked  home- 
ward. 

The  shadows  of  evening  had  deepened 
into  dusk  when  Adrien' s  childish  knock 
brought  John  Benson  to  the  door  of  the 
little  brown  house,  but  it  was  not  too 
dark  to  see  the  face  of  his  oppressor,  who 
stood  mutely  waiting  the  summon  to  en- 
ter. But  Madame  went  past  him  impet- 
uously and  caught  his  toilworn  hands  in 
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her  little  jewelled  clasp  with  the  warmth 
of  unspeakable  gratitude. 

"I  have  no  words  to  thank  you,"  she 
said  brokenly,  *  *  I  would  give  everything 
I  possess  to  shield  my  son  from  harm, 
and  you  have  saved  his  life.  This,  in 
return  for  our  hard  treatment  of  you  ! ' ' 

A  rift  of  light  from  the  hall  fell  upon 
Flandrau's  pale  face,  and  he  stepped 
forward  and  put  out  his  hand. 

"I  bow  myself  in  the  dust  before 
you,"  he  said  humbly.  "All  that  I  have 
is  as  dross  beside  what  you  have  this 
day  given  me.    I  beg  your  forgiveness." 


There  were  few  words  between  them, 
but  those  words  neither  will  ever  forget, 
for  they  touched  the  lives  of  both  men 
deeply.  Flandrau  had  learned  the  lesson 
of  human  brotherhood  in  that  agonizing 
hour  when  he  saw  his  son  in  the  track  of 
death;  the  other  man  learned  that  no 
heart  is  so  hard  but  that  God  can  mould 
it  to  fit  His  gracious  will  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye. 

The  great  wall  is  down  now  and  a 
rose-bordered  path  leads  from  the  man- 
sion to  the  little  brown  house. 


H 


THE  SINGERS. 

By  E.  B.  Esler. 

O W  do  the  poets  grow  ? 

Must  their  full  hearts  be  broken  to  pour  out 
Upon  the  feet  of  Nature  spikenard  sweet, — 
Ah  !  bitter  sweet, — a  spring  perpetual 
Of  gracious  sympathy  and  plenteous  love, 
From  out  the  crevice  of  their  sorrowing  ? 
Must  all  the  ringing  melodies  of  joy, 
Be  but  the  throbbing  echo  and  refrain 
Of  sighs  from  pain  unspoken  through  long  years, 
Within  the  bosoms  ot  these  choristers  ? 
Yes  !  but  that  One  who  puts  within  the  throats 
Of  the  sweet  fluting  nightingale  his  notes, 
And  dowers  with  psalms  of  praise  the  piping  thrush, 
So  that  the  morning  hours  are  musical, 
Made  for  His  glory  all  the  singing  hearts, 
And  to  the  poets  gives  their  harmony. 
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The  Baptism  of  Christ. 

And  in  those  days  cometh  John,  the 
Baptist,  preaching  in  the  desert  of  Judea, 

And  saying  :  Do  penance :  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

For  this  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by 
Isaias,  the  prophet,  saying  :  A  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  desert  :  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord :  Make  straight  His 
paths. 

And  the  same  John  had  his  garment 
of  camel's  hair,  and  a  leather  girdle  about 
his  loins  :  and  his  meat  was  locusts  and 
wild  honey. 

Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem  and 
all  Judea,  and  all  the  country  about  Jor- 
dan ; 

And  were  baptized  by  him  in  the  Jor- 
dan confessing  their  sins. 

And  seeing  many  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  coming  to  his  baptism,  he 
said  to  them  :  Ye  brood  of  vipers,  who 
hath  showed  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come  ? 

Bring  forth  therefore  fruit  worthy  of 
penance. 

And  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves: 
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We  have  Abraham  for  our  father  ; 
for  I  tell  you  that  God  is  able  of 
these  stones  to  raise  up  children  to 
Abraham. 

For  now  the  ax  is  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  trees.  Every  tree  there- 
fore that  doth  not  yield  good  fruit, 
shall  be  cut  down,  and  cast  into  the 
fire. 

I,  indeed,  baptize  you  in  water  unto 
penance;  but  He  that  shall  come  after 
me,  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am 
not  worthy  to  bear  :  He  shall  baptize 
you  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire. 

Whose  fan  is  in  His  hand  :  and  He 
will  thoroughly  cleanse  His  floor  :  and 
gather  His  wheat  into  the  barn,  but  the 
chaff  He  will  burn  with  unquenchable 
fire. 

Then  cometh  Jesus  from  Galilee  to  the 
Jordan,  unto  John,  to  be  baptized  by 
him. 

But  John  stayed  Him,  saying  :  I  ought 
to  be  baptized  by  Thee,  and  comest 
Thou  to  me? 

And  Jesus  answering,  said  to  him  : 
Suffer  it  to  be  so  now;  for  so  it  becom- 
eth  us  to  fulfill  all  justice.  Then  he  suf- 
fered Him. 

And  Jesus  being  baptized,  forthwith 
came  out  of  the  water;  and  lo,  the  hea- 
vens were  opened  to  him;  and  he  saw 
the  Spirit  of  God  descending  as  a  dove, 
and  coming  upon  Him. 

And  behold  a  voice  from  heaven  say- 
ing :  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased. 
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HEROINES  OP  THE  CLOISTER. 

Thirty-one  of  the  forty-seven  women 
decorated  by  the  French  government  are 
Sisters  of  various  religious  congregations. 

OUT  OP  THEIR  SPHERE. 

It  is  a  point  of  official  etiquette  that 
no  army  or  navy  officer  take  upon  him- 
self the  duties  or  functions  that  belong 
to  a  brother  officer.  Since  chaplains 
rank  as  officers  in  both  army  and  navy, 
we  look  to  them  to  protest  against  the 
assumption  of  their  duties  by  such  men 
as  General  Henry  and  Admiral  Philip, 
excellent  in  their  proper  capacities,  but 
sorry  failures  in  their  efforts  to  organize  a 
religion  or  preach  a  sermon. 

PERSONAL  VIEWS  SIMPLY. 

The  rapidity  with  which  one  of  the 
daily  newspapers  in  close  touch  with  the 
present  administration  sought  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  Fourth  of  July  after- 
dinner  address  of  His  Eminence  Cardi- 
nal Vaughan,  might  almost  lead  one  to 
think  that  its  managers  had  inspired  his 
sentiments,  or  at  least  known  before- 
hand all  he  was  going  to  say.  Those 
who  follow  the  Cardinal's  utterances  on 
religious  and  political  topics,  know  that 
he  does  not  take  his  views  secondhand, 
either  from  statesmen  or  editors,  and 
those  who  read  his  words  on  this  latest 
occasion  will  wonder  why  the  newspaper 
in  question  attached  so  much  importance 
to  them,  and  strove  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  inspired  to  utter 
them  by  higher  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
They  are  simply  repetitions  of  what  he 
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has  been  saying  the  past  few  months 
about  the  conversion  of  another  country 
adapted  to  a  new  audience  representing 
a  people  which  is  seeking  to  do  in  Asia 
what  England  has  already  begun  in 
Africa. 

POR  LACK  OP  FUNDS. 

According  to  the  Churchman  of  July 
1,  "  the  past  year  should  have  been  one 
of  instant  occupation  of  strategic  points, 
[in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico]  with  the  pur- 
chase of  suitable  properties,  the  organ- 
ization of  congregations,  and  the  begin- 
nings of  Christian  instruction  all  over 
the  islands.  With  deep  regret,  we  must 
feel  that  this  need  has  not  been  met." 
This  failure  it  blames  on  the  fact  that 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  had  not 
$  1, coo, 000  at  its  disposal,  and  that  the 
wealthy  Protestant  Episcopalians  and 
others  have  not  poured  out  freely  of 
their  substance  for  these  new  demands. 
It  is  too  bad,  truly,  that  a  great  oppor- 
tunity has  been  thus  far  lost  !  A  year 
ago  the  various  sects  were  all  so 
sanguine,  and  they  were  going  to  make 
so  much  out  of  our  new  colonies  ;  but 
the  money  has  not  come  in,  and  what 
else  could  draw  for  missionary  labors  in 
such  uninviting  fields  candidates  who 
may  not  work  for  salaries,  but  who  never 
work  without  them  ? 

THE  PROTESTANT  CRITERION. 

To  Catholic  ears  how  weak,  though 
well-mannered,  sounds  the  plea  made 
lately  by  Rev.  Braddin  Hamilton  to  a 
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Protestant  congregation  at  Newport,  as 
reported  in  the  New  York  Herald: 

'  'Therefore,  we  ask  you,  as  a  favor 
toward  the  Church,  to  refuse  to  recog- 
nize divorce  in  your  good  society.  We 
do  not  like  to  advise  anyone  to  be  cruel, 
but  in  this  case  duty  makes  it  a  necessity. 
If  you  have  a  friend  or  relative  who  has 
so  erred,  simply  say  to  him  or  her,  '  I  am 
very  sorry,  but  for  the  sake  of  respect  of 
my  home,  for  the  sake  of  the  general 
effect  on  the  community,  for  the  sake  of 
morality  and  the  Church,  I  cannot  treat 
you  as  I  did  before  !'  Now,  if  you  will 
take  such  a  stand,  you  will  do  such  a 
kindness  to  the  Church  and  such  a  favor 
to  the  community  in  general,  that  God 
in  His  mercy  will  not  fail  to  grant  you  a 
reward."  The  church  of  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton is  on  its  knees  before  good 
society ;  it  dare  not  cry  out  with 
the  power  of  the  voice  of  the  Lord: 
"  What  God  hath  joined  together  let  no 
man  put  asunder; "  it  dare  not  say 
plainly  with  Christ,  in  St.  Mark's 
Gospel:  "  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his 
wife  and  marry  another,  committeth 
adultery  against  her.  And  if  the  wife 
shall  put  away  her  husband,  and  be 
married  to  another,  she  committeth 
adultery."  How  different  the  arraign- 
ment of  divorce  lately  contributed  to  the 
press  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons! How  different  the  tone  of  every 
Catholic  priest  on  the  question  of 
divorce!  The  true  Church  of  Christ 
does  not  deem  it  cruel  to  cut  off  from  her 
children  a  divorced  man  or  woman; 
rather  she  deems  it  cruel  to  her  children 
to  let  them  be  contaminated  by  such  per- 
verted creatures,  and  she  therefore  ex- 
communicates them,  and  justifies  herself 
by  appealing  to  her  Master's  words  and 
her  children's  consciences,  not  to  the 
poor,  changeable  criterion  of  public 
opinion  or  form  in  good  society. 

A  STRANGE  EXAGGERATION. 

It  is  not  true  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  give  prominence  to  "the  first  Friday  " 
over  great  feasts  of  the  Church.    If  it  is 


true  that  in  some  few  places  the  Ascension, 
Pentecost  and  Trinity  Sunday  are  appar- 
ently unrecognized;  if  the  feasts  of  the 
Apostles  are  no  longer  observed  accord- 
ing to  their  liturgical  rank,  and  if  the  pa- 
trons of  churches  are  often  entirely  neg- 
lected by  the  laity,  is  it  the  fault  of  the 
laity  or  of  the  clergy?  Or,  to  speak  more 
fairly,  is  it,  all  things  considered,  the 
fault  of  either  ?  Again,  if  it  is  true  that 
in  some  places  the  clergy  complain  that 
Sunday  is  less  strictly  kept  than  it  used 
to  be ;  or  that  for  slight  reasons  people 
fail  to  attend  Mass,  and  think  nothing  of 
spending  the  whole  day  in  diversions,  if 
it  happens  to  be  inconvenient  to  go  to* 
church,  can  we  truly  say  that  such  people 
are  very  pious  in  their  way,  or  in  any  way?" 
' 1  Some  of  them, ' '  said  the  editor  of  a 
Catholic  weekly  lately,  and  two  others- 
in  our  own  country  have  repeated  his 
words,  "have  been  known  to  go  to- 
Holy  Communion  on  the  first  Friday, 
to  miss  Mass  the  following  Sunday,  and 
then  to  hurry  off  to  confession  on 
Monday  evening  to  begin  a  series  of 
Communions  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua,"  How  many  of  them  !  Could* 
any  of  the  editors  in  question  reckon  ten 
of  them  ?  And  if  here  and  there  in  the 
Catholic  world  some  weak  soul  had  so 
lost  ' '  the  sense  of  proportion  "  as  to- 
miss  Mass  on  Sunday,  without,  as  we 
suppose,  sufficient  reason,  why  not  go  to 
confession  Monday  evening,  or  Sunday 
for  that  matter,  and  begin  the  beautiful' 
devotion  of  Communion  in  honor  of  St. 
Anthony  ?  Have  the  editors  alluded  to- 
ever  tried  this  devotion?  What  are 
they  doing  in  behalf  of  devotion  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  they  complain  is  so- 
sadly  neglected  ?  Have  they  ever  tried 
devotion  to  the  Holy  Infant  of  Prague, 
or  studied  its  effects  upon  children,  or 
on  those  who  have  become  like  little 
children  in  the  simplicity  with  which 
they  take  up  whatever  attracts  them  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  saintly 
inhabitants  ?  Let  us  have  our  devotions, 
no  matter  what  outsiders  or  unbelievers 
may  think  of  us.    We  need  them,  they 
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cannot  be  too  numerous  nor  varied  for 
the  variety  of  people  to  practise  them, 
and  many  a  heart  is  starving  for  lack  of 
them.  Witness  the  feverish  avidity 
with  which  the  best  instructed  converts 
adopt  and  cultivate  them.  Those  who 
are  simple  enough  to  try  them  never 
talk  against  them.  By  all  means  let  us 
have  all  the  devotions  that  the  Church 
sanctions  ;  let  each  one  practise  all  that 
help  him,  and  let  all  respect  the  devo- 
tions which  others  practise  even  if  they 
themselves  cannot  practise  them. 

MORE  ABOUT  AMERICANI5/1. 

In  a  style  which  smacks  of  the  bom- 
bast of  "Innominato,"  Dr.  William 
Barry  seeks  to  add  to  the  confusion  with 
which  some  people  have  tried  to  explain 
the  word  Americanism  since  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Pope's  Letter  condemning 
what  some  have  improperly  called  by  this 
name.  Addressing  the  American  people, 
whom  he  seems  to  distinguish  from  their 
Catholic  fellow- citizens,  in  an  article  en- 
titled "  Americanism,  True  and  False,' ' 
in  the  July  number  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review,  he  has  the  misfortune  at  the 
outset  to  bid  for  American  favor  by  repre- 
senting the  controversy  lately  settled  by 
the  Encyclical  Letter  Testem  Benevolentice 
as  a  struggle  between  Democracy  on  the 
one  [i.  e.  our  own]  hand,  and  Imperial- 
ism on  the  other.  We  call  it  his  misfor- 
tune, since  just  at  this  moment  we  seem  to 
be  drifting  fast  from  Democracy  to  Im- 
perialism, so  that  "  Americans  "  cannot 
fully  sympathize  with  his  plea. 

Dr.  Barry  should  know  a  great  deal 
about  this  controversy,  since  he  is  a 
strong  partisan  of  the  men  who  have  oc- 
casioned it,  and  he  was  the  first  to 
recommend  in  an  exhaustive  article  in 
the  Dublin  Review,  the  "Life  of  Father 
Hecker,"  which  was  a  few  years  ago 
adopted  as  a  basis  or  source  of  the  er- 
rors comprised  under  the  name  "  Amer- 
icanism." and  lately  condemned  by  the 
Pope.  It  is  strange  that  he  can  say  the 
story  is  a  very  long  one,  since  it  dates 
back  only  to  the  time  when  "  American- 


ism 1 '  was  discovered  as  1 '  a  new  idea  in 
the  Life  of  Father  Hecker,"  and  that 
was  at  the  Fribourg  Congress  two  years 
ago.  Up  to  that  time  but  few  animad- 
versions had  Deen  made  upon  the  "  Life 
of  Father  Hecker,"  or  upon  the  prefaces 
or  introduction  written  for  it,  whether  in 
the  English  or  French  versions,  for  up  to 
that  time  the  advocates  of  Americanism, 
as  lately  condemned  by  the  Holy  See, 
had  not  made  any  concerted  attempt  to 
propound  their  views,  nor  had  they  as 
yet  employed  the  Life  in  question  as  a 
source  of  texts  or  of  arguments  for  their 
political  or  religious  tenets. 

No  one  thought  of  antagonizing  a  sys- 
tem which  few  knew,  simply  because  it 
had  not  as  yet  been  actively  or  widely 
propagated.  No  sooner  was  an  attempt 
made  to  advertise  it  and  urge  it  upon 
other  countries,  as  well  as  America,  no 
sooner  was  it  presented  in  a  tangible 
shape  by  identifying  it  with  the  views  set 
forth  in  the  Life  of  Father  Hecker,  than 
sound  Catholic  theologians  took  alarm, 
and  began  at  once  to  examine  and  reject 
the  many  erroneous  propositions  classed 
together  under  a  name  which,  properly 
interpreted,  means  as  our  Holy  Father 
intimates,  our  national  endowments,  our 
political  condition  and  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms by  which  we  are  governed.  Active 
as  the  attack  on  the  "  new  idea"  was, 
the  Holy  Father  was  slow  to  condemn 
it  before  it  had  been  thoroughly  examined 
by  most  competent  parties,  and  not  un- 
til he  had  received  the  opinions  of  the 
bishops  of  the  United  States.  When  at 
length  he  issued  his  letter  of  condemna- 
tion he  made  it  as  thorough  as  it  is  final. 
Henceforth  the  advocates  of  the  Ameri- 
canism condemned  by  the  Holy  See  may 
secretly  act  upon  the  errors  they  had 
chosen  to  express  by  that  term,  or  they 
may  apply  the  name  to  new  views,  true 
or  false,  but  they  dare  not  propagate 
openly  the  doctrines  so  clearly  condemn- 
ed. They  have  too  often  committed 
themselves  by  expressions  of  loyalty  to 
the  Holy  See,  and  all  Catholics,  as  well 
as  the  slight  portion  of  the  American 
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world  that  takes  any  interest  in  the  mat-  as  if  our  differences  with  Spain  had  not 
ter,  will  be  quick  to  detect  and  deplore  on  the  whole  made  us  esteem  the  Span- 
any  inconsistency  on  the  part  ot  men  who  iard.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
are  assumed  to  be  lights  and  leaders  of  Pope's  beautiful  letter  has  not  been  re- 
thought, such  as  it  is  in  our  days.  ceived  in  some  quarters  with  the  sim- 
In  givring  the  history  of  this  controversy  plicity  of  true  obedience,  that  so  many 
the  author  of  "Americanism,  True  and  seem  bent  on  prolonging  the  controversy 
False  "  takes  all  the  freedom  of  the  novel-  which  it  decided,  and  that  appeals  like 
ist  in  mixing  fact  with  fancy,  and  in  con-  the  one  now  in  question  are  made  to 
struing  or  coloring  his  sketch  of  events  to  readers  little  interested  in  the  whole 
suit  his  purpose.  His  essay  is  not  the  affair  with  the  effect  of  filling  with  con- 
work  of  the  sober  and  painstaking  reviewer  fusion  minds  which  might  have  received 
we  used  to  follow  in  the  pages  of  the  Dub-  some  light  on  the  matter  from  the  Holy 
Un  Review*  Like  many  another  publicist  Father's  plain  words.  Since  he  has 
he  has  suffered  himself  to  be  captivated  and  spoken,  there  is  no  further  need  of  defin- 
captured  by  men  who  cannot  conceive  an  ing  Americanism  true  or  false,  and  there 
idea  without  fancying  it  is  altogether  new.  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  striving 
Rarely  have  we  read  a  more  biassed,  not  to  to  account  for  his  decision  by  imputing 
say,  misleading  essay  than  his  "  Ameri-  to  the  men  who  were  engaged  on  either 
canism.  True  and  False."  Apparently  side  of  the  controversy  motives  of  per- 
he  knows  the  whole  truth,  at  least  what  he  sonal  ambition  or  of  mutual  animosity, 
writes  on  page  44  would  lead  one  to  judge  as  if  his  decision,  occasioned  though  it 
so;  uut  he  has  the  trick  of  "  Innominato,"  was,  by  the  strife  of  men  who  may  have 
of  playing  juggler  with  capitalized  ab-  been  acting  from  purely  natural  motives, 
stract  terms,  and  by  this  he  can  always  was  not  the  result  of  his  most  deliberate 
mystify  and  sometimes  delude  his  reader;  and  impartial  examination  of  the  ques- 
his  novel-writing  has  given  him  a  habit  of  tions  involved,  and  on  his  part  the  ex- 
appealing  to  what  he  considers  to  be  pression  of  good  will  with  which  he  em- 
our  popular  prejudices,  and  hence  braces  even  the  erring  in  the  spirit  of 
his  insinuations  that  Spanish  influences  "  apostolic  charity  which  has  inspired  all 
are  back  of  the  Pope's  condemnation:  our  letters." 


SAINT  FRANCIS. 

By  //.  G.  Smith. 

SAINT  FRANCIS,  my  own  saint,  from  the  far  height 
Of  old  Perugia,  looking  to  thy  shrine, 
In  the  fair  distance,  o'er  the  gleaming  line 
Of  waiting  hills  that  wear  a  nimbus  bright 
Of  evening  glory  on  their  brow,  the  light 
Of  all  the  heavens,  in  that  life  of  thine 
Reflected  seems  on  earth.     New  joy  is  mine, 
To  muse  upon  thee  in  the  very  sight 
Of  these  same  hills  that  knew  thee,  where  thy  feet, 
Thy  wounded  feet,  walked  slowly,  as  thy  soul, 
Pondering  high  things,  forgot  all  earthly  things. 
Forgot  the  creatures  wild,  that,  calling  sweet 
From  branch  and  thicket,  glad  of  love's  control, 
For  love's  sake,  rested  near  with  quiet  wings. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Luke  Rivington, 
who  died  recently  in  London,  began 
life  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  joined  the  Anglican  Order 
of  the  Cowley  Fathers  and  was  sent  first 
to  Africa  and  then  to  India,  which 
country  he  traversed  from  end  to  end. 
He  was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Rome,  became  a  priest  and  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  work  of 
writing  in  defence  of  the  true  religion. 
His  converts  were  many.  In  recognition 
of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  truth  the 
Holy  Father  made  him  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  He  died  peacefully  after  a 
few  days'  illness,  leaving  behind  the 
record  of  a  noble  life,  the  last  part  of 
which  was  spent  in  retirement,  poverty 
and  devoted  labor. 


The  Pope  has  granted  a  plenary  indul- 
gence to  all  the  faithful  in  France  and 
her  colonies  who  once  a  year  in  the 
parish  church  before  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment recite  the  public  act  of  homage  in 
which  the  royalty  of  Jesus  Christ  is  con- 
fessed, His  sovereign  rights  over  the  in- 
dividual, the  family  and  society  are 
acknowledged  and  a  fervent  prayer  is 
offered  that  France  as  a  nation  may  soon 
come  to  acknowledge  them. 


A  recent  number  of  the  Independent 
contains  an  article  on  the  Samoan 
question  by  Lloyd  Osbourne,  a  stepson 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  for  a 
time  American  Vice-Consul  at  Samoa. 
His  long  residence  in  these  islands  makes 
him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  affairs  there.  "The  Samoans," 
he  says,  "are  without  doubt  the  finest  race 
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of  half  civilized  people  in  the  world. 
Light  bronze  in  color,  of  magnificent 
physique,  manly,  chivalrous,  polite,  and 
intelligent,  they  have  compelled  the 
admiration  of  every  traveller,  nor  does  a 
long  residence  among  them  dim  the  im- 
pression first  made."  He  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  Christians. 
The  majority  are  Protestants,  though  the 
Catholics  count  among  their  numbers 
some  of  the  greatest  chiefs,  among  others 
Mataafa,  whom  he  calls  the  Samoan 
Washington.  He  reviews  the  events 
that  have  led  up  to  the  present  troubles, 
relating  how,  on  the  death  of  the  late 
king,  Mataafa  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  by  almost  the  entire  population,  and 
how  Mr.  Chambers,  the  American  Chief 
Justice,  "  debarred  Mataafa  by  a  quibble, 
in  spite  of  his  own  written  words  to  Mr. 
H.  J.  Moors,  yielding  to  the  importuni- 
ties and  sectarian  intolerance  of  his 
friends,  the  Protestant  missionaries." 

We  quote  the  concluding  portion, of  the 
article  in  full : 

"A  provisional  government  was  organ- 
ized, which,  pending  a  reference  of  the 
whole  matter  to  the  Powers,  was  recog- 
nized by  the  English,  American  and 
German  consular  representatives.  Then 
Admiral  Kautz  arrived  in  the  Philadel- 
phia, a  would-be  Dewey,  who  precipit- 
ately cancelled  the  existing  modus  vivendi. 
This  great  man  devoted  two  entire  days 
to  a  consideration  of  the  problem;  with 
Mr.  Chambers  on  one  hand  and  the 
British  Consul  on  the  other,  he  did  not 
hesitate  how  to  act.  Mataafa  must  be 
put  in  the  wrong,  and  that  quickly,  oth- 
erwise (in  view  of  the  German  Consul- 
Gen  eral  Rose's  assurance  about  the  pro- 
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tocols),  the  Powers  would  be  certain  to 
maintain  him  as  king.  Kautz  thereupon 
ordered  Mataafa  to  leave  Merlinuu,  the 
seat  of  government,  and  installed  Tanu 
in  his  place.  Of  course  it  was  not  long 
before  hostilities  began  again  between 
the  two  parties,  and  Kautz,  well  satisfied, 
immediately  shelled  the  Mataafa  people 
wherever  they  could  be  found.  His 
generalship  was  on  a  par  with  his  hu- 
manity; he  contrived  to  get  us  badly 
beaten  at  the  battle  of  Vailele,  and  has 
blundered  away  precious  American  lives. 
His  only  successful  achievement  has  been 
the  bombardment  of  villages  full  of 
women  and  children.  So  savagely  has 
Admiral  Kautz  pursued  this  self-imposed 
task  that  one  might  think  him  avenging 
some  terrible  wrong.  And  yet  what  is 
the  truth?  He  is  killing  Samoans  be- 
cause an  overwhelming  majority  of  them 
*  chose  their  king  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  Samoa/ — a  clause  let  it 
be  remembered,  especially  insisted  upon  by 
the  United  States  at  the  Berlin  convention 
of  /8$<p  /  That  Mataafa  has  a  majority 
who  can  doubt,  when  we  hear  the  baffled 
American  and  British  commanders  call- 
ing loudly  for  reinforcements  ? 

"Admiral  Kautz  and  Mr.  William  L. 
Chambers — on  the  heads  of  these  two 
the  guilt  must  be.  The  former  will 
doubtless  be  retired  by  the  navy  depart- 
ment, if  not  actually  dismissed  from  the 
service.  But  what  court  is  to  punish 
Mr.  Chambers?" 


Blessed  de  la  Salle,  the  Founder  of  the 
Congregation  of  Christian  Brothers,  will 
soon  be  ranked  among  the  canonized 
saints  of  the  Church. 

The  Tablet  devotes  an  entire  supple- 
ment to  the  discussion  of  plans  for  the 
interior  decoration  of  the  new  West- 
minster Cathedral.  It  gives  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  building  showing  the  monks' 
choir,  the  four  domes  over  the  sanctuary 
and  nave  and  the  lofty  campanile  or 
bell- tower. 


In  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  ot 
Bourges,  dated  May  25,  1899,  the  Holy 
Father  regrets  that  from  certain  acts 
recently  emanating  from  the  Holy  See 
some  persons  wrongly  took  occasion  to 
declare  publicly  that  he  had  modified 
his  views  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Catholics  of  France  in  matters 
political  and  social.  These  documents, 
he  says,  are  on  matters  of  dogma  or  of 
Christian  discipline,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  prescriptions  laid  down  for 
the  guidance  of  French  Catholics  in  the 
letter  of  1892,  and  in  the  Encyclical 
Rerum  Nova  rum.  Nothing  has  been 
changed,  says  His  Holiness,  and  they 
who  think  otherwise  do  an  injury  to  the 
Holy  See. 


The  above  letter  is  supplemented  by 
another  addressed  to  Cardinal  Richard, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  which  is  as  follows  : 

My  Lord  Cardinal : — After  the  numer- 
ous evidences  of  good  will  which  we  have 
given  to  France  during  our  pontificate, 
it  was  particularly  agreeable  to  learn  that 
French  Catholics  were  more  closely 
united  in  the  National  Catholic  Congress 
of  Paris  in  1897,  for  the  purpose  ot 
working  together  for  the  good  of  religion 
and  of  their  country. 

But  the  result  has  not  fully  answered 
to  the  general  expectation.  Accordingly, 
in  answer  to  the  wishes  of  a  great 
number  of  French  Catholics  and  without 
going  into  the  manifold  causes  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  we  wish  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  beneficent  influence 
exercised  by  Catholic  owvres  and  associa- 
tions. 

All  these,  whilst  preserving  their 
freedom  of  action  in  their  respective 
spheres,  ought  to  lend  a  hand  to  work  in 
common  accord  for  that  in  which  all 
good  citizens  are  deeply  concerned — the 
supreme  welfare  of  the  French  fatherlar  d. 
As  we  have  said  time  after  time,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  Catholics  to  strive  to  obfciin 
this  national  welfare  for  their  country  and 
none  are  better  able  to  do  it  than  they. 

Let  them  therefore,  place  themselves 
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resolutely  upon  the  ground  of  the  exist- 
ing institutions  which  France  has  set  up, 
and  on  that  platform  work  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  religion  and  of  the  country 
with  that  spirit  of  unanimity  and  concord 
with  which  every  good  Catholic  ought 
to  be  animated. 

Such  has  ever  been  the  role  of  the  true 
sons  of  the  most  Christian  nation,  and 
such,  we  are  well  assured,  will  be  their 
mission  in  the  future. 

It  is  in  this  hope  that,  calling  down 
upon  you  the  blessings  of  heaven,  we 
lovingly  impart  to  you  and  the  clergy 
and  faithful  of  your  diocese,  the  apos- 
tolical benediction. 

Leo  XIII.,  Pope. 


The  triduum  in  honor  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  was  celebrated  with  great  solem- 
nity in  all  the  churches  of  Rome.  The 
highest  dignities  of  the  Church,  Cardi- 
nals, Patriarchs  and  Bishops  vied  with 
one  another  in  officiating  at  the  ceremon- 
ies. On  the  first  day  the  Pope  said 
Mass  in  the  Pauline  chapel.  He  was  at- 
tended by  detachments  of  the  Noble 
and  Swiss  guards  and  many  officers  of 
the  court,  as  also  by  Cardinals  Rampolla 
and  Mocenni. 

The  congregation  consisted  of  about 
200  persons  from  different  countries. 
Several  South  American  bishops  were 
present.  Above  the  altar,  brightly  il- 
luminated, was  a  beautiful  picture  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  In  reciting  the  divine 
praises  after  the  Mass,  the  Pope  repeat- 
ed three  times  :  "  Blessed  be  the  Most 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus."  He  then  knelt 
on  a  prie-dieu  during  a  Mass  of  Thanks- 
giving celebrated  by  his  private  chaplain 
and  during  the  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  The  Litany  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  was  sung  by  a  choir  of 
Augustinians.  The  same  ceremonies 
were  repeated  on  the  second  day.  On 
the  third  day  the  Pope,  in  a  clear,  loud 
voice,  which,  however,  could  not  hide 
the  emotion  he  felt,  read  in  Italian  the 
Act  of  Consecration.  Then  followed 
the  Litany  and  Benediction. 


In  Paris  all  the  churches  were  crowd- 
ed. In  the  great  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  there  was  a  long  procession  of 
men  bearing  lighted  tapers  and  singing 
hymns.  Cardinal  Richard,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  came  last,  carrying  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  Twice  the  proces- 
sion stopped  and  twice  the  venerable 
prelate  raised  the  Sacred  Host  to  bless 
the  vast  assemblage.  When  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  had  been  replaced  on  the  al- 
tar, Cardinal  Richard,  kneeling  before  it, 
read  aloud  the  solemn  Act  of  Consecra- 
tion, while  the  congregation  repeated  it 
after  him,  word  for  word.  Still  more 
solemn  was  the  ceremony  at  Montmartre 
on  June  18. 


In  the  Council  of  Latin -American 
bishops  lately  convened  in  Rome,  several 
decrees  were  passed,  but  they  will  not 
be  made  public  till  they  receive  the 
Papal  sanction.  On  June  10,  11  and 
1 2  the  sessions  were  opened  by  the  sol- 
emn recitation  of  the  Litany  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 


In  the  beginning  of  last  April,  there 
was  published  in  China  a  decree  of  far 
reaching  importance  for  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  order  to  give  our  readers  a 
clear  idea  of  the  document,  which  is 
somewhat  lengthy,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  reproduce  the  brief  but  accurate 
account  of  it,  sent  by  Mgr.  Favier  to 
friends  in  Paris.  This  prelate,  so  well 
qualified  by  his  position  at  Pekin  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  the  decree,  sums  it 
up  as  follows. 

By  this  decree,  their  Imperial  Majes- 
ties, of  their  own  accord,  sanction  the 
Catholic  Religion  and  its  worship,  ac- 
knowledge its  actual  spread  throughout 
the  Empire,  and  in  order  to  protect  it  the 
more  effectually  promulgate  the  present 
edict  consisting  of  five  articles. 

The  bishops  are  recognized  as  of  equal 
rank  and  dignity  with  Viceroys  and 
Governors  of  provinces;  the  missionaries 
are  also  honored  in  proportion  to  their 
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rank.  Both  bishops  and  missionary 
priests  are  authorized  to  settle  all  religious 
matters  amicably  with  the  civil  authorities. 
The  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  designated  as  the 
Emperor  of  Religion  (Kiao-Hoang). 

The  French  Protectorate  is  recognized 
with  all  its  privileges.  The  Minister  of 
France  alone  is  empowered  to  act 
officially ;  and  bishops  must  have  re- 
course to  him,  when  they  cannot  settle 
matters  amicably  with  the  authorities,  or 
when  official  sanction  is  required  for  any 
enactment,  or  again  when  necessary  to 
secure  the  execution  of  a  measure,  the  de- 
tails of  which  may  demand  State  assist- 
ance. 

In  a  word,  while  the  Protectorate  re- 
mains intact,  the  bishops  now  possess  a 
rank  and  power  never  before  enjoyed  by 
them. 

The  able  Minister  of  France  at  Pe- 
kin,  M.  Pichon,  fully  cognizant  of  the 
advantages  which  will  accrue  to  France 
and  religion  in  consequence  of  this  de- 
cree, at  once  approved  it  and  forwarded 
copies  of  it  to  the  bishops. 

Mgr.  Favier  concludes  his  account  as 
follows  :  We  can  hardly  number  the 
new  converts  any  longer.  Whole  dis- 
tricts desire  to  embrace  our  holy  religion. 
The  battle  between  St.  Michael  and  Lu- 
cifer is  on ;  it  cannot  last  long,  and  it  ap- 
pears as  though  the  conversion  of  China 
were  near  at  hand.  Hcec  cites  quam  fecit 
Dominus;  exultemus  et  lalemur  in  ea. 


The  total  number  of  Protestants  of 
every  denomination  in  China  in  1898 
was:  54  societies,  527  ministers,  519 
preachers,  675  married  women,  724  un- 
married ladies,  136  male  and  56  female 
doctors,  2,461  European  or  American 
employes,  5,071  Chinese  employes,  470 
stations  with  1,969  annexes,  80,682  fol- 
lowers, 1,766  day  schools,  with  30,046 


pupils,  and  105  colleges,  with  4,285  pu- 
pils. 


Military  service  fails  to  harm  the  secu- 
lar clergy  in  France.  The  iniquitous 
law  of  1889  that  made  it  obligatory  on 
all  clergymen  to  serve  their  term  in  the 
army,  created  a  sensation  at  first,  but  it 
soon  lost  most  of  its  terrors,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  churchmen.  In  1889,  4,- 
790  young  men  took  orders.  The  next 
four  years  a  slight  fall  was  seen  in  the 
number  of  vocations  and  in  1894  only 
3,311  ordinations  took  place.  But  in 
1895  a  revival  began  and  vocations  to  the 
priesthood  went  on  increasing  ever  since. 
There  were  3,505  ordinations  in  '95,  3,- 
949  in  '96,  4,219  in  '97,  4,289  in  '98, 
and  4,681  in  1899.  In  conclusion, 
France  has  at  present  55,436  secular 
priests. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Session  of  the 
Catholic  Summer  School  at  Cliff  Haven, 
N.  Y.,  opened  on  July  9.  The  closing 
date  is  August  25.  The  programme 
offered  by  the  prospectus  is  varied  and 
interesting.  An  additional  feature  of 
this  year's  session  is  the  prominence 
given  to  athletic  sports  and  out  door 
games  by  the  organization  of  a  Recreation 
Committee  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
James  E.  Sullivan.  The  erection  of 
several  new  cottages  will  contribute  to  an 
increase  in  the  pleasure  of  social  life  at 
Cliff  Haven. 


Sisters  Institutes  are  to  be  held  this 
year  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  The  opening  address  at  the 
St.  Paul  Institute  will  be  delivered  by 
Archbishop  Ireland,  and  among  the 
lecturers  are  Rev.  T.  J.  Gibbons  and 
W.  H.  Sheran,  Professor  Hartigan,  and 
Mrs  B.  Ellen  Burke.  The  exercises  of 
the  Cleveland  meeting  are  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Baird  and  Miss  Martin. 
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June  is  always  the  most 
June,  1899.  active  month  for  the  Di- 
rectors of  an  Association 
whose  special  work  it  is  to  cultivate  and 
spread  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus.  The  month  we  are  now  review- 
ing was  particularly  active,  because  the 
promise  of  an  Encyclical  from  the  Holy 
Father  on  the  consecration  of  mankind 
to  the  Sacred  Heart,  naturally  made  pas- 
tors and  people  prepare  for  the  feast  by 
novenas  and  triduums  and  other  special 
services.  Foreign  periodicals  tell  of 
splendid  ceremonies  in  the  great  churches 
of  Europe,  notable  in  Rome,  in  Vienna, 
where  the  Emperor  took  chief  part,  in 
Paris  and  London;  and  in  all  these  places 
discourses  were  given  by  eminent  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  on  the  Encyclical 
of  the  Pope,  since  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  receiving  it  in  good  time. 
Although  it  did  not  reach  this  country 
until  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
too  late  for  our  bishops  to  act  upon 
it,  the  assurance  that  it  was  coming 
led  many  to  repeat  the  Act  of  Consecra- 
tion issued  twenty- five  years  ago,  and 
we  are  glad  to  observe  that  all  our 
Local  Directors  had  their  ceremonies  of 
consecration  according  to  the  suggestions 
made  in  the  League  Director  for  June. 
It  may  be  that,  since  we  could  not  have 
our  Act  of  Consecration  on  the  day 
appointed  by  the  Holy  Father,  he  may 
yet  assign  another  day  on  which  we  can 
all  unite  with  him  in  this  solemn  tribute 
to  Christ  our  King,  and  the  suggestion 
that  Blessed  Margaret  Mary's  day,  Octo- 
ber 17,  be  chosen  for  this  ceremony  is 
an  excellent  one,  as,  besides  being  a  very 
proper  feast  for  such  a  service,  it  comes 
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at  a  time  when  due  preparation  can  be 
made  for  it,  and  all  are  at  home  to  take 
part  in  it. 


Extent  and 
Growth. 


Forty  -  five  new  Local 
Centres  were  aggregated  to 
our  Association  during  the 
past  month,  and  fully  5300  new  Promo- 
ters received  their  Diplomas  in  May  and 
June.  This  only  shows  that  our  work  is 
still  extending,  and  that  old  and  new 
parishes  are  continually  taking  it  up. 
These  figures  do  not  show  the  number 
of  parishes  in  which  our  Apostleship  has 
been  reorganized,  nor  do  they  indicate 
how  the  work  keeps  growing  wherever  it 
has  once  been  well  established,  and 
bringing  forth  fruit  in  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  to  His  Blessed 
Mother,  in  the  frequentation  of  the  Sacra- 
ments and  in  the  spirit  of  affection  and 
zeal  which  the  services  of  the  Promoters 
foster  among  all  the  members. 

In  the  Encyclical  Letter 

Lea^Sermons  °^  our  ^°^v  Father  on  the 
Consecration  of  Mankind 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  which  we 
published  in  the  July  Messenger,  and  in 
the  revised  Litanies  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
which  appeared  first  in  our  May  number, 
and  again,  with  music,  in  the  issue  for 
June,  our  Directors  will  find  innumer- 
able topics  for  setting  forth  the  true 
character  of  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  and  we  recommend  to 
them  a  study  of  the  same  as  suggested 
by  the  article  on  the  Litany  given  in  this 
issue.  The  Act  of  Consecration  is  a 
development  of  our  motto  :  Thy  King- 
dom Come  ! 
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To  Promoters. 


We  must  thank  the  Promoters  heartily  by  the  Holy  Father,  to  circulate  these  pray- 

for  the  zeal  with  which  they  have  labored  ers  among  their  Associates, and  to  conceive 

during  the  month  of  June.    Every  re-  a  renewed  zeal  for  spreading  deVotion  to 

port  thus  far  received  from  the  Local  the  Sacred  Heart  according  to  the  spirit 

Centres  pays  a  tribute  to  their  devotion  and  statutes  of  our  Apostleship.  Now 

and  self-sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the  Sacred  that  the  Holy  Father  has,  by  his  letter, 

Heart  of  Jesus.    More  than  all  others  decreed  what  he  terms  "  the  crowning 

they  must  feel  consoled  by  the  beautiful  perfection  of  all  the  honors  that  people 

words  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  on  the  have   been   accustomed  to  pay  to  the 

prerogatives  of  Jesus  Christ  and  on  the  Sacred  Heart,"  we  should  ask  our  Lord 

efficacy  of  devotion  to  His    Adorable  confidently  to  crown  very  soon  with  the 

Heart.    More  than  all  others,  too,  they  aureola  of  sanctity  His  servant,  Margaret 

should  feel  moved  to  join  in  his  prayer  Mary,  who  did  so  much  to  propagate 

that  all  may  submit  to  His  rule.  His  favorite  devotion.     But  one  more 

We  recommend  to  our  Promoters  to  miracle  is  needed  to  attest  the  power  of 

study  and  recite  daily  the  newly  revised  her  intercession,  and   our  prayers  can 

form  of  the  Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart  help  to  obtain  it,  and,  what  is  import- 

and  the  Act  of  Consecration  lately  issued  ant,  the  proper  proof  of  it. 


New  York  Cathedral  Centre. —  Mass  was  very  impressive,  the  Kyrie  and 
"  The  Cathedral  presented  an  imposing  Gloria  were  from  the  famous  Mass  of  the 
spectacle  on  the  night  of  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  composed  by  Ignatius 
Sacred  Heart,  when  Archbishop  Cor-  Mitterer  for  the  official  consecration  of 
rigan,  prostrate  before  the  Blessed  Sa-  the  Tyrol  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  some 
crament,  which  had  been  exposed  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  was  heard 
throughout  the  entire  day,  recited  sol-  for  the  first  time  here  on  this  occasion, 
eranly  and  impressively  the  act  conse-  and  gave  evidence  of  great  power  and 
crating  himself  and  his  people  to  the  beauty  of  expression.  Another  feature 
Sacred  Heart,  the  congregation,  which  of  the  service  was  the  singing  of  an  orig- 
filled  every  available  seat  in  the  immense  inal  'O  Salutaris,'  composed  for  this 
edifice,  responding  with  a  volume  ot  Mass  by  Mr.  Ungerer,  the  choirmaster 
sound  that  reverberated  through  the  long  of  the  Cathedral.  The  Main  Altar  on 
aisles.  The  celebration  throughout  the  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  ex- 
entire  day  was  dignified  and  solemn;  posed  for  veneration  from  six  o'clock  in 
throngs  of  people  received  Holy  Com-  the  morning,  enshrined  in  the  magnifi- 
munion  at  the  early  Mass,  and  a  large  cent  Ostensorium,  the  gift  of  the  League, 
congregation  assembled  for  the  Solemn  was  gorgeous  with  a  profusion  of  flowers 
Mass  at  nine  o'clock.  This  Mass  was  and  lights  tastefully  arranged  and  mak- 
said  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Altar,  which  ing  a  very  effective  picture.  Large 
was  beautifully  and  richly  decorated  in  bands  of  adorers  kept  watch  before:  the 
honor  of  the  event.  The  Archbishop  Blessed  Sacrament,  hour  by  hour,  from 
presided  at  this  service  and  gave  a  great  ten  in  the  morning  until  seven  at  night, 
deal  of  edification  to  the  faithful  thereby.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
As  the  sanctuary  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Holy  Hour  was  recited  publicly  by  the 
Altar  is  restricted,  His  Grace  humbly  Director  of  the  League.  A  select  musi- 
seated  himself  in  the  open  space  at  the  cal  program  was  given  by  the  Misses 
foot  of  the  pulpit.    The  music  of  the  Kieckhofer,  accompanied  on  the  organ 
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by  Professor  Pecher  ;  the  entire  congre- 
gation joined  in  singing  two  hymns  dur- 
ing the  service,  and  the  effect  was 
remarkable;  this  was  especially  notice- 
able in  the  singing  of  the  '  Holy  God. ' 
The  Director  of  the  League  read  the 
concluding  prayers  of  the  novena,  and 
preached  a  brief  sermon  on  the  nature 
and  importance  of  the  Act  of  Consecra- 
tion which  they  were  about  to  make. 
After  the  recital  of  the  Act  the  Arch- 
bishop solemnly  intoned  the  Te  Deum, 
which  was  sung  alternately  by  the  Chan- 
cel Choir  and  the  large  choir  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  services  concluded  with 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
given  by  the  Archbishop. 1 1 

Immaculate  Conception  Centre, 
New  Orleans,  La. — The  subjoined 
"  Order  of  Exercises  "  will  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
preparations  tor  the  great  Act  of  Conse- 
cration and  the  observance  of  the  Feast 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  We  need  not  add 
that  all  the  services  were  well  attended; 
at  the  closing  exercises  in  particular  there 
was  not  a  vacant  spot  in  the  church,  the 
aisles  and  entrance  even  being  packed  to 
their  utmost  capacity.  The  number  of 
those  who  received  Holy  Communion  in 
the  morning  was  very  large. 

Order  of  Exercises: 
Novena  begins  Wednesday,  May  the 
3 ist,  Benediction  Every  Evening 
at  7:30. 

Preparatory  Triduum. 

Tuesday,  June  the  6th,  at  7:30  p.  m. 
Sermon  i  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Its  Origin  and  History — Very  Rev.  H. 
C.  Semple,  S.J. 

Wednesday,  June  the  7th,  at  7:30 
p.  m.  Sermon:  The  Sacred  Heart 
Model  of  our  lives — Rev.  B.  Maguire, 
S.J. 

Thursday,  June  the  8th,  at  7:30  p.  m. 
Sermon:  The  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Age 
—Rev.  D.  P.  Lawton,  S.J. 

Confessions  will  be  heard  during  the 
entire  day. 


Friday,  June  9th,  Feast  of  the  Sacred 
Heart:  Masses  at  5;  5:30;  6:30  and  7 
o'clock.  At  6:30  a.  m.  Mass  for  the 
League.  General  Communion  for  the 
members  of  the  League  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

At  7:30  p.  m.  Solemn  Consecration 
to  the  Sacred  Heart.  Sermon:  The 
Sacred  Heart  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
— Rev.  A.  Biever,  S.J.  Distribution  of 
Badges  to  the  congregation.  His  Ex- 
cellency, Most  Rev.  P.  L.  Chapelle, 
D.  D.,  will  officiate  at  the  evening 
service. 

St.  Aloysius  Centre,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. — Solemn  consecration  to  the 
Sacred  Heart.  In  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  His  Holiness,  Leo  XIII.,  the 
people  were  earnestly  exhorted  to  pre- 
pare by  a  solemn  novena  for  the  feast  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  There  was 
a  sermon  and  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  every  night  of  the  novena, 
together  with  the  public  recitation  of 
the  Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  recently 
approved  of  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 
The  people  showed  great  eagerness  in 
responding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Pope. 
In  spite  of  the  intensely  warm  weather, 
the  thermometer  registered  ninety-eight 
degrees  in  the  shade,  the  attendance 
every  night,  but  especially  on  the  three 
nights  immediately  preceding  the  feast, 
was  remarkable.  Every  one  was  anxious 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  new  Litany.  On 
the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  itself, 
besides  the  solemn  consecration  we  had  , 
also  the  usual  reception  of  Promoters. 

The  new  Promoters  numbered  forty  : 
of  whom  eighteen  were  men.  This  is 
the  largest  number  of  men  Promoters 
ever  received  at  one  time  in  our  Centre. 

The  hymns  recently  learned,  "Hear 
the  Heart  of  Jesus  Pleading,"  and 
"  Hark,  the  Sound  of  the  Fight,"  were 
sung  with  rousing  effect  by  the  whole 
congregation. 

Sr.  Patrick's  Centre,  Roxbury, 
Mass. — 44  A  double  triduum,  one  to  the 
children,  and  another    to  the  grown 
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people,  prepared  young  and  old  of  this 
flourishing  Centre  to  worthily  celebrate 
the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  to 
consecrate  themselves  unreservedly  to 
its  service.  On  the  eve  of  the  Feast 
seven  fathers  were  kept  busy  hearing 
confessions,  and  the  large  number  of 
Communions  of  Reparation  the  next 
morning  must  have  gone  far  towards 
offering  our  Divine  Lord  a  recompense 
of  love  for  the  insults  He  receives  in 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  All  the  services 
were  well  attended,  especially  the  closing 
exercises  on  the  evening  of  the  9th, 
when  even  the  aisles  were  crowded. 
An  appropriate  sermon  was  preached, 
and  the  Act  of  Consecration  read  during 
Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
followed  by  Benediction,  but  the  fea- 
ture of  |the  evening's  exercises  which 
will  be  longest  remembered  was  the  un- 
veiling of  a  beautiful  life-size  statue 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  Pleading.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  devotional  and 
striking  than  the  ceremonies  surrounding 
this  act.  At  a  given  signal,  the  doors 
of  both  sacristies  were  thrown  open,  and 
from  either  side  slowly  and  modestly 
moved  forward  the  procession  formed 
by  some  forty  school  girls.  They  were 
dressed  in  flowing  white  Grecian  robes 
with  wreaths  of  carnations  and  other 
bright  flowers  encircling  each  forehead, 
while  a  lily,  emblem  of  purity,  was  held 
in  each  clasped  hand.  As  the  two  lines 
met  before  the  main  altar,  they  were  led 
down  the  middle  aisle  by  the  tiny  maiden 
who  was  to  unveil  the  statue.  As  they 
moved  up  the  aisle  again,  singing  the 
hymn  "  The  Vision  of  the  Wounds," 
three  girls  attired  as  angels  took  up  their 
positions  near  the  sanctuary  rail. 
Around  these  as  centres  the  other  chil- 
dren now  formed  three  groups.  As  the 
string  was  pulled  which  released  the 
drapery  hiding  the  new  statue  from  view, 
all  the  children  bent  foward,  with  out- 
stretched hands,  in  an  attitude  of  sup- 
plication, so  natural,  that  it  made  the 
sweet  strains  of  the  44  What  could  my 
Jesus  do  more"  seem  a  spontaneous 


outburst  of  fervent  piety, rather  than  a 
ceremony  which  had  cost  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  charge  of  the  parochial  school 
many  hours  of  diligent  labor.  The 
hymn  finished,  two  of  the  angels  stepped 
forward  to  lay  their  tribute  of  flowers  at 
the  feet  of  their  Master,  and  then  the 
procession  slowly  returned  to  the  seats 
reserved  for  the  children  in  the  body  of 
the  church.  Altogether,  this  year's 
Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  a  memor- 
able one  in  St.  Patrick's  Centre,  and 
the  large  numbers  who  came  to  kneel 
in  prayer  before  the  statue  at  the  end  of 
the  service  lead  us  to  believe  that  their 
Act  of  Consecration  came  from  the  heart 
and  will  make  its  influence  felt  in  their 
daily  life." 

St.  Mary's,  Elk  Co.,  Pa.— " The 
Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  celebrated 
here  with  all  possible  solemnity.  The 
pastor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  com- 
menced a  short  retreat  for  his  congrega- 
tion on  Monday  evening,  closing  with 
Papal  and  Sacramental  Benediction  on 
Thursday.  On  Friday  he  had  High 
Mass  at  nine  o'clock,  and  in  the  evening 
at  7:30  the  Act  of  Consecration 
and  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. At  St.  Mary's  Church,  we  had 
sermon  and  Benediction  at  7:30  p.  m. 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  and  Friday, 
and  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  morn- 
ing High  Mass  in  presence  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  On  the  Feast  itself,  Solemn 
High  Mass,  and  in  the  evening  a  sermon, 
Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Act  of 
Consecration,  the  Pope's  blessing,  and 
Solemn  Benediction.  About  eight 
hundred  received  Holy  Communion. 
During  these  days  the  statue  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  was  profusely  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  at  each  service  about 
one  hundred  candles,  the  ofTerings  of 
the  faithful,  were  kept  burning  before 
it. 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  Centre,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. — 44 Our  novena  preparatory 
to  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  opened 
Thursday,   June    1.     Every  morning 
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there  were  devotions  for  the  congrega- 
tion, and  in  the  evening  special  exercises, 
for  Promoters  exclusively.  These  last 
were  very  largely  attended,  as  a  number 
of  Promoters  from  every  League  Centre 
in  the  city  eagerly  availed  themselves  of 
the  invitation  of  our  Rev.  Director. 
The  instructions  were  divided  into  two 
parts  :  the  first  part  consisting  of  a  series 
of  instructions  on  the  organization  of  the 
League,  and  the  duties  of  its  Promoters 
was  given  by  our  Rev.  Director,  Father 
H.  Bronsgeest,  S.J.  ;  and  the  second 
part,  consisting  of  doctrinal  instructions 
on  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart, 
was  given  by  Rev.  H.  Calmer,  S.J. 
Our  zeal  and  energy  were  aroused  by 
these  instructions,  so  thorough,  lucid, 
and  practical.  During  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  instructions  and  the  Benedic- 
tion of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament 
our  League  choir  rendered  appropriate 
selections. 

4  4  On  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  the 
Promoters  received  Holy  Communion  in 
a  body,  and  during  the  day  made  their 
hours  of  adoration.  At  8  p.m.  all  assem- 
bled for  the  renewal  of  the  act  of  conse- 
cration. This  beautiful  ceremony  was 
graciously  presided  over  by  our  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  Kain." 

St.  Mary's  Centre,  Independence, 
Mo. — "  We  endeavored  to  celebrate  the 
Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  a  fitting 
manner,  and  I  think  our  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success.  We  had  a  tri- 
duum  before  the  Feast,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  Feast  Masses  at  six  o'clock,  and 
at  eight,  during  which  the  choir  sang  ap- 
propriate hymns.  After  eight  o'clock 
Mass  a  number  of  new  members  were 
received.  Exposition  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  from  g  a.  m.  to 
7.30  p.  m.,  concluding  the  day's  devotion 
with  Benediction  and  Consecration  of 
the  congregation  to  the  Sacred  Heart, 
according  to  the  decree  of  our  Holy 
Father,  Leo  XIII.  The  altars,  or  rather 
the  entire  sanctuary  was  beautifully  dec- 
orated with  palms,  flowering  plants,  and 


cut  flowers,  and  with  innumerable  lighted 
candles  made  a  perfect  blaze  of  glory. 
There  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
communicants,  and  a  good  attendance 
all  day,  although  the  weather  was  very 
unfavorable." 

Desmet,  Idaho. — "  Please  send  a  Di- 
ploma of  Aggregation  to  Rev.  H.  A.  Post, 
S.  J.,  Slickapoo  P.  O.,  Nez-Perces  Co., 
Idaho.  I  promised  him  to  ask  you  to 
send  it,  as  he  intends  establishing  the 
Apostleship  there.  I  am  happy  to  give 
you  the  news  that  on  the  Feast  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart,  which  we  celebrated  with  all 
solemnity,  we  succeeded  in  enrolling  in 
the  League  nearly  all  the  Indian  tribe 
known  as  Calispels.  Our  actual  number 
of  Associates  at  Desmet  is  581.  Besides 
the  Nez-Perces,  mentioned  above,  I  will 
try  to  start  another  Centre  ;in  Genesee, 
where  a  new  and  zealous  pastor  has  just 
been  appointed." 

St.  Rose's  Centre,  Racine,  Wis. — 
"Although  our  congregation  is  not  a 
large  one  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  has  gained  a  strong  foothold  here. 
This  fact  was  proven  by  the  large  attend- 
ance during  the  triduum  commenced  on 
the  Tuesday  evening  preceding  the  Feast 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  as  a  preparation  for 
a  proper  celebration  thereof,  and  by  the 
further  fact  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
Feast  over  one  hundred  received  Holy 
Communion.  Mass  was  celebrated  at  6 
and  at  8  a.  m.,  the  latter  being  a  High 
Mass.  On  the  evening  of  the  Feast  the 
church  was  crowded  by  the  parishioners, 
all  desirous  of  showing  their  love  and  de- 
votion to  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  Pro- 
moters attended  in  a  body.  The  even- 
ing services  opened  with  the  singing  of  a 
Sacred  Heart  hymn  by  the  choir,  fol- 
lowed by  an  instructive  sermon  on  the 
devotion  itself  by  Rev.  Father  Johnson, 
Director  of  the  League  at  this  place.  A 
beautiful  banner  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was 
then  blessed,  after  which  a  procession 
composed  of  twenty  or  more  altar  boys 
and  the  Promoters,  one  of  whom  assisted 
by  four  little  girls  in  white,  carrying  the 
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banner  and  followed  by  Rev.  Father 
Johnson  carrying  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
marched  through  the  church.  The  most 
impressive  part  of  the  services  then  took 
place, — the  consecration  of  the  entire 
parish  and  the  families  thereof  to  the  Sa- 
cred Heart, — the  responses  being  made 
by  the  Promoters  for  the  families.  Dur- 
ing the  services  200  badges  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  were  distributed  among  the  con- 
gregation, and  many  new  members  were 
received.  The  services  concluded  with 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
and  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum  by  the 
congregation.' ' 

Vallejo,  California,  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer's  Centre. — Although  a  Centre 
of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  has  only  ex- 
isted for  a  comparatively  short  time  here, 
it  has  already  made  rapid  progress  through 
the  zealous  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Local 
Director,  Father  W.  Reginald  Thompson, 
O.P.,  aided  by  his  efficient  Secretary, 
Mr.  Frank  McGinley.  The  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  Promoters  for  May 
was  attended  by  twenty  Promoters  who 
handed  in  detailed  reports  of  their  work, 
showing  an  increase  of  thirty- two  Asso- 
ciates during  the  past  month,  and  a  total 
membership  of  510.  A  beautiful  statue 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  has  been  recently 
presented  the  Centre.  It  is  to  be  placed 
on  a  handsomely  designed  pedestal,  and 
the  blessing  of  the  statue  will  fonn  a 
leading  feature  of  the  solemn  services  to 
be  held  on  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
A  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  com- 
munions, especially  on  First  Fridays, 
furnishes  sufficient  evidence  of  the  good 
already  effected  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Apostleship  in  the  parish.  The  children's 
choir  by  their  devotional  singing  of 
hymns  to  the  Sacred  Heart  have  added 
not  a  little  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
First  Friday  exercises. 

North  Adams,  Mass.,  St.  Francis 
Centre. — "Our  Centre  is  flourishing. 
We  have  about  2,700  Associates,  and  ex- 
pect to  have  300  more  soon.  About 


2,000  make  a  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment on  First  Fridays." 

 ,  Pa. — "It  pleases  me  very 

much  to  let  you  know  that  our  League  is 
steadily  growing.  The  meetings  are 
well  attended,  as  are  also  the  exercises  of 
the  Holy  Hour  on  Friday  evenings.  I 
was  sick  last  Winter,  and  was  forbidden 
by  the  doctor  to  leave  the  house  on  ac- 
count of  the  inclement  weather.  This 
prohibition  particularly  grieved  me  as  the 
next  day  was  the  last  of  the  month,  and 
I  had  not  yet  distributed  my  Leaflets. 
So  I  prayed  very  hard  for  good  weather, 
and,  thanks  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  my 
prayer  was  heard.  I  visited  all  the  mem- 
bers of  my  Band,  and  awoke  the  next 
morning  feeling  as  well  as  ever.  I  don't 
think  that  there  is  a  single  one  of  our 
Associates  who  has  not  some  special  favor 
for  which  to  return  thanks,  and  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  the  General  Intention 
for  June  and  the  Holy  Father's  Decree 
will  be  the  means  of  enrolling  all  Catho- 
lics in  the  League. ' ' 

Petoskey,  Mich. — From  April  23  to 
30,  a  retreat  was  conducted  in  the 
Franciscan  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
in  this  city.  The  attendance  was  very 
good.  Sermons  were  preached  in 
English  and  German  each  day  of  the 
exercises,  and  300  approached  the  Holy 
Table.  On  the  last  evening  of  the  retreat 
a  beautiful  life  size  statue  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  was  blessed  and  unveiled  by  the 
Rev.  Local  Director,  Father  Columban, 
O.  F.  M.  This  ceremony  was  preceded 
by  a  sermon  on  the  excellence  of  Devo- 
tion to  the  Sacred  Heart,  by  Rev.  Father 
Bruno,  O.  F.  M.,  and  followed  by  a  re- 
newal of  the  consecration  of  the  whole 
parish  to  this  Divine  Heart.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  bless  in  the  near  future  a  statue 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  dear  to  the  people 
of  this  Centre  by  a  double  title,  that  of 
patron  of  the  parish,  and  chief  patron  of 
the  Apostleship  of  Prayer. 

From  Various  Centres. — Immaculate 
Conception,  Boston,  Mass. — "The  Feast 
was  well  celebrated,  and  many  a  heart 
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was  rejoiced  and  bettered."  St.  Jo- 
seph's, Kingston,  N.  Y. — "  Our  Feast 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  a  wonderful  suc- 
cess this  year,  and  the  number  of  Com- 
munions almost  as  large  as  at  Easter.' ' 

 The  Gesu,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — "It 

may  interest  you  to  know  that  twenty- 
three  new  Promoters  received  their 
Crosses  and  Diplomas  on  the  Feast  of  the 

Sacred  Heart  in  our  Centre."  Church 

of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Chestertown,  Md. — 
"The  League  here  is  growing  in  favor, 
and  is  doing  much  to  increase  the  spirit 
of  faith  among  our  people.  We  have 
been  established  but  a  year,  and  yet  re- 
sults are  already  visible. 1 ' 

From  a  Letter  of  Father  Suare 2  to  Father 
Sane  ho,  of  Madrid. 

COTTABATTO,  OCTOBER  1 3,  I  898. 

My  Dear  Father  Sancho,  P.  C. 

To-day  being  the  time  for  the  steamer 
Castellano — a  merchant  ship  that  serves 
as  a  gunboat — I  will  write  to  you  the 
serious  things  that  are  happening  here. 
As  the  steamer  stops  here  but  a  few 
hours,  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 

On  the  7th  of  this  month,  the  Sacred 
Heart  delivered  all  the  Spaniards, 
Chinese  and  the  others  from  a  conspiracy 
concocted  by  the  native  soldiers  of  this 
town.  Some  time  ago  a  company  of 
infantry  belonging  to  the  sixty-eighth, 
which  is  guarding  the  town,  got  up  a 
conspiracy  to  kill  all  the  inhabitants. 
The  leaders  having  called  all  the  soldiers 
one  by  one  to  the  barracks,  engaged  and 
instructed  them  for  the  purpose.  They 
bound  all  the  company  and  some  of  the 
policemen  under  great  secrecy.  The 
appointed  day  was  the  7th  at  seven 
o'clock  a.m.,  the  time  of  the  change  of 
guard. 

But  it  happened  in  God's  providence 
that  General  Rios  sent  the  Castellano 
here  to  bring  back  the  artillerymen  of 
this  post  and  of  all  the  stations  along  the 
river.  The  Castellano  arrived  on  the 
5th  day  of  this  month,  and  as  she  went 
up  to  La  Carriedo,  Piguit,  etc.,  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  leave  this  port  the 


night  of  the  6th,  so  she  delayed  starting 
till  the  next  morning  at  half- past  five. 
The  traitors  were  congratulating  them- 
selves, but  for  some  reason  or  other, 
the  Castellano  could  not  leave  till  after 
nine.  Seeing  that,  the  leaders  of  the 
company  met  in  the  barracks  and  said, 
"  What  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  kill  the 
Spaniards  to-day  ?  or,  since  the  artillery- 
men are  now  here,  shall  we  leave  them 
until  next  Sunday  at  the  time  of  Mass  ?' ' 
This  conversation  was  overheard  by  a 
European  soldier,  who  understood  the 
Tagalo  language ;  he  immediately  re- 
ported it  to  the  Governor.  Two  days 
after,  all  the  conspirators  were  impris- 
oned ;  and  as  it  was  also  discovered  that 
some  of  the  engineers  were  in  the  plot, 
they  were  disarmed.  The  official  in- 
quiry began  immediately  and  proceeded 
without  interruption  and  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty- five  peasants,  in- 
fantry and  police  were  found  to  be  im- 
plicated in  the  conspiracy. 

Their  plan  was  the  following  :  First  to 
kill  all  the  Catholics,  then  to  have  the 
same  day  a  big  dinner  served  by  the 
richer  Chinese,  and  at  the  desserts  to 
assassinate  those  very  Chinese,  and  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  plunder 
everything.  Then  to  pull  out  the  eyes 
of  the  Indian  commander  to  present 
them  as  a  trophy  in  Cavite. 

I  attribute  this  protection  of  heaven 
over  us  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  Many  peo- 
ple in  Cottabatto  receive  holy  Commun- 
ion every  first  Friday  and  there  are  Com- 
munions of  reparation  almost  every  day. 
Obituary. 

Sister  Mary  Francis  Dolan,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y. ;  Lizzie  Sirring,  St.  Louis'  Centre, 
Caledonia,  Wis.;  Master  Joseph  Dailey, 
La  Salle  Centre,  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Peter  P. 
Moynihan,  St.  Anselm's  College  Centre, 
Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Mary  Scullion,  St. 
Mary's  Centre,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Margaret 
O'Leary,  a  Promoter  of  thirty-two  years 
standing  at  St.  Ignatius'  Centre,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  Rev.  John  Veale,  St. 
Patrick's  Centre,  Memphis,  Tenn;  Kate 
Griffin,  St.  John's  Centre,  Oswego,  N.Y. 
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IN  THANKSGIVING  FOR  GRACES  OBTAINED. 


Total  Number  of  Thanksgivings  for  Last  Month,  1,860,899. 


In  all  things  give  thanks."    (1.  Thes.,  v.  18.) 


Special  Thanksgivings. — Van  Wert, 
Ohio. — "We  wish  to  return  thanks 
for  the  return  to  their  religious  duties 
and  reconciliation  with  the  Church 
of  two  persons  who  had  been  ab- 
sent from  the  Sacraments  for  many  years, 
and  had  been  married  before  Protestant 
ministers.  Both  cases  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  prayers  of  the  Apostle- 
ship  of  Prayer. ' ' 

"We  have  the  charge  of  three  im- 
portant institutions.  One  of  these  was 
on  the  point  of  being  closed  for  want  of 
means.  We  prayed  and  got  others  to 
pray,  not  forgetting  to  recommend  the 
matter  among  the  monthly  intentions  of 
the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  On 
the  eve  of  the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
assistance  came  unexpectedly,  just  in  the 
nick  of  time.  That  institution  is  now 
more  prosperous  than  ever.  Another  of 
our  institutions  was  in  danger.  The  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  wished  it  to  be  closed.  It 
remained  only  to  arrange  how  this  was  to 
be  done.  We  had  prayed  as  in  the 
other  case  ;  we  added,  as  a  last  resort,  a 
triduum  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Bernar- 
dino Realini.  At  the  conclusion  of  it, 
the  bishop  changed  his  mind,  and  made 
an  arrangement  which  put  all  on  an  ex- 
cellent footing.  The  most  serious  diffi- 
culty remained.  The  central  institution 
was  financially  ruined.  We  prayed  to  St. 
Joseph,  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  and  the 
Sacred  Heart.  I  promised  to  publish 
the  favor  in  your  Messenger  if  we  es- 
caped the  danger.  We  have  done  so, 
when  no  human  help  seemed  nigh.  We 
are  not  yet  out  of  all  danger,  and  we  ask 
for  further  prayer,  but  we  are  full  of  hope 
of  final  and  signal  success.' 9 

"It  is  with  profound  thanksgiving  I 
a*k  to  have  published  in  the  Messenger 
760 


of  the  Sacred  Heart  the  return  of  a 
young  woman  to  her  religious  duties  after 
years  of  neglect,  also  her  cure  from 
drink.  Fashionable  company  caused  this 
second  breaking  of  the  law  of  God.  We 
promised  to  publish  our  thanksgiving  and 
do  so  with  grateful  hearts.  We  have  had 
the  prayers  of  the  League  for  years,  and 
we  thank  the  dear  Lord  for  His  great 
mercy  to  this  young  woman." 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — "A  young  lady 
was  sick  with  stomach  trouble,  and  had 
been  confined  seven  months  to  her  bed. 
One  physician  pronounced  the  disease 
cancer,  another,  who  disagreed  with 
him,  still  thought  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  her  cure  would  be  effected.  The 
girFs  father  confessor  recommended 
her  to  pray  the  Sacred  Heart.  She  and 
her  sister  joined  the  Apostleship  of 
Prayer,  to  which  their  intention  was 
commended.  In  a  few  months  she  was 
pronounced  perfectly  cured. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — "A  Promo- 
ter was  visiting  a  family  where  a  young 
man,  a  non- Catholic,  was  seriously  ill. 
The  malady  had  been  brought  on  by  ex- 
cessive dissipation,  and  although  he  was 
so  reduced  as  not  to  be  able  to  leave  his 
bed,  his  principal  cause  of  anxiety  was 
lest  he  should  lose  his  sight,  which  was 
growing  poorer  from  day  to  day,  tall  at 
length  the  physicians  pronounced  the 
case  altogether  hopeless.  At  this  junc- 
ture the  Promoter  bethought  herself  of 
the  many  favors  obtained  through  the 
Badge,  and  so  she  asked  the  young  man 
if  he  would  wear  one.  He  willingly 
consented  to  do  this,  and  even  to  make 
the  Morning  Offering  daily.  The  Badge 
was  placed  in  the  bandage  about  his 
eyes.  In  a  short  time  the  improvement 
that  took  place  astonished  the  physi- 
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cians.  He  has  promised  to  continue  the 
Morning  Offering,  and  as  he  puts  it  him- 
self, is  afraid  that  he  may  eventually  be- 
come a  Catholic.  I  recommend  his  con- 
version to  the  prayers  of  the  Associ- 
ates." 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — About  a  month 
ago  a  young  lady,  who  had  been  suffer- 
ing for  a  long  time  from  serious  spinal 
trouble,  was  recommended  to  the  prayers 
of  the  League  and  publication  promised 
if  she  was  cured.  She  is  now  perfectly 
well,  and  returns  fervent  thanks  to  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — "A  young  man 
was  so  badly  burned  by  a  gasolene 
explosion,  that  the  doctors  thought 
that  both  hands  would  have  to  be 
amputated.  His  mother  asked  our  com- 
munity to  make  a  novena  to  our  Lady 
of  Good  Counsel.  He  has  fully  recov- 
ered the  use  of  his  hands,  and  not  even  a 
scar  remains." 

Chicago,  III. — "We  desire  to  fulfil 
a  promise  and  return  thanks  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  the  recovery  of  our  two 
daughters,  aged  six  and  two  years,  from 
an  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  The  eldest 
contracted  the  disease  before  we  were 
aware  of  its  character,  and  when  the 
doctor  was  called,  he  reported  an  addi- 
tional complication  in  the  form  of  diph- 
theria. We  at  once  appealed  to  the 
Sacred  Heart.  At  the  doctor's  second 
visit  the  following  day,  he  was  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  change  for  the  better, 
which  he  said,  was  remarkable.  He 
however  stated  that  the  younger  child 
would  certainly  take  the  disease.  We 
again  appealed  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
hung  a  Promoter's  Cross  and  a  Jogues 
Medal  around  the  child's  neck,  begging 
Father  Jogues'  intercession  in  averting 
the  threatened  danger.  The  sickness 
came  in  a  slight  form  but  shortly  after 
disappeared.  Both  children  are  now  as 
well  as  ever.  This  is  the  second  time  a 
request  to  Father  Jogues  has  been 
granted  to  our  family  in  case  of  sickness. ' ' 


Mt.  Carmel,  .Pa. — "With  great 
pleasure  I  send  you  word  of  two  favors 
through  the  Sacred  Heart.  On  the  very 
day  that  our  Centre  received  its  Diploma 
of  Aggregation,  I  was  conducting  even- 
ing service  when  1  was  suddenly  called 
out  of  the  church  to  two  persons  in  a  very 
critical  condition.  One  had  had  his 
skull  fractured  while  working  in  the 
mines,  and  was  unconscious  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival ;  the  other  was  so  weak  that 
she  fainted  while  making  her  confession. 
On  my  return  to  the  church  I  found  my 
people  still  there.  I  resumed  the  inter- 
rupted devotions,  recommending  the  con- 
gregation to  pray  very  earnestly  for  the 
two  sick  persons  during  the  exposition  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Next  morning  I 
was  aroused  at  five  o'clock  to  go  to  the 
man  whom  I  had  found  unconscious  the 
day  before.  He  was  in  full  possession  of  his 
senses,  made  his  confession  and  received 
Holy  Communion,  and  is  at  present 
writing  quite  well.  The  other  person 
was  out  of  bed  the  next  day,  and  is  now 
able  to  attend  to  her  household  duties. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — "  Kindly  pub- 
lish the  following  in  the  Messenger  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  A  Promoter  has  a 
friend  who  for  nine  years  did  not  practise 
her  religion.  Several  months  ago  she  in- 
duced her  to  join  the  League  and  to 
make  not  only  the  Morning  Offering,  but 
also  to  say  the  prayers  of  the  second  de- 
gree. For  a  while  no  change  was  per- 
ceptible; in  tact  the  case  seemed  quite 
hopeless,  for  she  would  allow  no  one  to 
speak  to  her  in  regard  to  her  soul,  and 
the  mere  mention  of  the  sacraments 
sufficed  to  throw  her  into  a  passion. 
However,  our  Lord  was  working  in  her 
heart,  and  soon  she  felt  strongly  urged  to 
change  her  life.  This  she  resolved  she 
would  not  do,  and  so  struggled  against 
the  inspiration  with  all  her  strength. 
She  gave  herself  up  completely  to  dis- 
tractions and  amusements,  hoping  there- 
by to  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience,  but 
to  no  purpose !  Presently,  all  the  light 
seemed  to  go  out  of  her  life.    Every  - 
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thing  lost  its  charm,  her  old  pleasures  perfect  health.  I  feel  that  my  cure  is 
palled  on  her,  and  nothing  could  expel  an  answer  to  the  many  novenas  made 
the  one  absorbing  thought  that  possessed  the  Sacred  Heart  during  the  interval 
and  made  her  miserable.  In  this  frame  which  elapsed  between  the  two  opera- 
of  mind  she  took  to  solitude,  and  to  vio-  tions.  Just  before  the  second,  I  prom- 
lent,  angry  grieving,  but  still  she  was  ised  publication  of  the  whole  case.  I 
obdurate  and  would  not  give  in.  The  now  fulfil  this  promise  with  a  grateful 
grace,  however,  was  not  withdrawn,  and  heart,  thanking  our  Lord  for  the  great 
although  vigorously  resisted   for  some  blessing  of  health.' ' 


time,  yet  it  conquered  in  the  end.  Worn       Spiritual   Favors.-^*   return  of 

out  by  suffering,  and  seeing  no  prospect  seven  t0  the  practice  of  their  religious 

of  peace  save  in  a  return  to  duty  she  de-  duties  after  years  of  neglect.  a  successful 

termined  to  resist  no  longer.    But  a  mission.  a  reconciliation  between  ene- 

great  combat  was  yet  to  come.   Once  in  mies.  the  conversion  to  the  faith  of  an 

the  church  the  whole  revolt  rose  up  infidel.  the  grace  of  reCeiving  the  last 

afresh  in  her  heart  and  to  confession  she  Sacraments;  making  of  Easter  duties  after 

could  not-would  not  go.    She  came  five  years' neglect  of  it  •  conversion  of  the 

back  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  so  father  of  a  family  addicted  to  drink. 


on  for  a  week,  but  always  with  the  same 

lamentable  result.    At  length  she  made  Temporal  Favors.— Relief  in  serious 

an  heroic  effort  and  came  off  victorious.  throat  trouble;  success  of  a  y°ung  PhXsi- 

Since  then  she  has  been  a  weekly  com-  cian;  pecuniary  compensation  for  injuries 

municant    She  told  her  friend  the  whole  received  through  a  faH>  cure  of  a  h°Y  suf- 

story  and  assured  her  that  her  peace,  kring  from  an  abscess  on  one  of  his  eyes; 

andjoy,  andgratitude  are  beyond  words.-  recovei7  of  a  sick  fatherJ  recovery  from 

a  very  severe  attack  of  gout;  success  dur- 

Washinc.ton,  D.  C. — "I  wish  to  re-  ing  the  past  term  in  studies;  aiding  in  a 

turn  most  fervent  thanks  to  the  Sacred  literary  undertaking;  success  of  an  oper- 

Heart  for  my  complete  cure.  ation  on  a  child's  eye;  the  removal  of  a 

A  year  ago,  a  dangerous  operation  was  grave  financial  difficulty;  restoration  to 
performed,  and  I  was  so  ill  the  doctors  the  use  of  reason  after  three  years  of  in- 
despaired  of  my  life.  Masses  and  prayers  sanity;  recovery  from  blood-poisoning; 
were  offered  up  for  my  recovery  and  the  success  of  a  class;  finding  of  a  pack- 
publication  in  the  Messenger  promised,  age  containing  money;  recovery  of  a 
My  life  was  spared  but  health  was  not  child  from  a  severe  attack  of  membrane- 
restored  to  me,  and  a  second  and  dan-  ous  croup;  happy  issue  of  a  dangerous 
gerous  operation  was  deemed  necessary  operation;  convalescence  from  typhoid 
at  the  end  of  a  year  of  suffering.  Since  fever;  employment  for  two;  successful 
this  last,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  examinations  for  two;  money  to  meet  a 
the  best  surgeons,  I  have  been  enjoying  bill. 


The  Rev.  P.  H.  Casey,  S.J.,  Profes- 
sor of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  Woodstock 
College,  has  published  a  reply  to  A  His- 
tory  of  Auricular  Confession  and  Indul- 
gences in  the  Latin  Chtrsh,  by  Henry 
Charles  Lea,  LL.D.  "  Though  Mr. 
Lea  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  his- 
torians of  Auricular  Confession,"  says 
Father  Casey,  "but  among  its  most 
prominent  antagonists,  still  he  is  not  one 
of  those  ignorant  declaimers  who  rail 
against  Confession  as  if  the  very  word 
conjured  up  some  unpleasant  memories 
of  their  own  misdoings.  Mr.  Lea  is  a 
man  of  varied  learning,  and  displays  at 
times  a  knowledge  of  Catholic  Theology 
that  is  rarely  found  in  a  layman  outside 
the  Catholic  Church.  He  is,  moreover, 
a  man  of  much  reading  and  extensive 
research;  and  his  three  octavo  volumes 
are  a  monument,  if  not  to  his  honesty, 
at  least  to  his  toil.  In  them  he  has 
gathered  together  everything  that  has 
been  considered  as  telling  against  Con- 
fession and  Indulgences  since  the  time 
that  St.  Peter  censured  Simon  Magus 
and  referred  him  to  God  for  forgiveness. 
The  author's  array  of  references  at  the 
foot  of  every  page  invests  his  work  with 
an  appearance  of  scholarship  that  has 
passed  with  many  as  a  convincing  proof 
of  his  reliability.  Indeed,  his  collection 
of  references  looks  like  a  direct  challenge 
to  his  opponents.  It  is  precisely  here 
that  we  find  the  chief  cause  for  com- 
plaint. For  it  is  principally  by  means  of 
references  and  quotations  that  Mr.  Lea 
has  succeeded  in  some  quarters  in  pass- 
ing himself  off  as  a  historian.  His  refer- 
ences, besides,  are  remarkably  accurate, 
considering  their  multitude;  and  as  far 
as  titles  and  numbers  are  concerned, they 
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call  for  little  censure.  This  of  itself  has 
deceived  many.  But  the  question  is, 
what  have  we  behind  the  references, 
titles  and  numbers  ?  This  is  what  we  are 
going  to  investigate. ' '  Father  Casey  ex- 
amines line  by  line  ten  pages  of  the 
work,  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  He 
shows  how  in  his  quotations  from  the 
early  Christian  writers,  Mr.  Lea  sup- 
presses here,  adds  a  word  or  two  of  his 
own  there,  takes  silence  as  an  argument 
in  his  own  favor,  and  when  the  testimony 
is  perfectly  clear  against  him,  as  in  the 
case  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Chrysostom,  he  accuses  the  Saint  of 
inconsistency,  vagueness,  or  temporary 
excitement.  This  is  what  Mr.  Lea  calls 
"  history." 

*  *  * 

"  Magazines  and  Reviews  have  multi- 
plied to  an  enormous  extent,' '  says  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Madden  in  his  new  book  en- 
titled The  Reaction  from  Agnostic 
Science.  1  'They  are  not  what  they  used  to 
be.  They  have  no  particular  views,  no 
principles,  take  no  sides,  and  represent 
no  party.  They  open  their  pages  im- 
partially to  error  and  to  truth  alike. 
They  are  open  debating  ground,  from 
which  no  subject  is  excluded,  where 
nothing  is  sacred  any  longer,  nothing 
exempt  from  the  most  searching  and  ad- 
venturous criticism.' *  This  absence  of 
clear  ideas  and  fixed  principles  is  one  of 
the  greatest  dangers  of  the  times,  and  thus 
the  world  is  drifting  it  knows  not  whither, 
with  the  uneasy  presentiment  that  it  is 
drifting  into  an  abyss.  It  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  then,  that  our  young 
men,  especially  when  their  education  or 
position  destines  them  to  exercise  consid- 
erable influence  over  their  fellows,  should 
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begin  life  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  The  mistake  in  this  criticism  is  that  the 
those  fundamental  principles  which  form  learned  author  forgets  there  is  such  a 
the  basis  of  society,  in  other  words,  thing  as  municipal  law.  Portia,  whom 
should  have  made  a  thorough  course  of  he  sneers  at  as  a  woman  preferring  to 
ethics.  All  anxious  inquirers  into  these  annul  the  contract  by  a  quibble,  does 
matters  will  find  valuable  aid  in  the  lec-  not  lose  sight  of  the  force  of  municipal 
tures  delivered  at  the  Law  School  of  law,  which  is  binding  until  it  is  re- 
Georgetown  f  University  by  Rev.  Rene"  I.  pealed." 

Holaind,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Ethics  and  So-  If  this  means  anything,  it  means  that 
ciology  at  Woodstock  College,  and  Lec-  the  law  of  the  State  is  above  the  law  of 
turer  on  Natural  and  Canon  Law  at  nature.  Now  the  law  of  nature  is  the 
Georgetown  University.  These  lectures  law  of  God,  imprinted  on  our  con- 
are  now  published  under  the  title  of  science  by  the  Author  of  our  being. 
Natural  Law  and  Legal  Practice.  The  It  is,  says  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  "  apar- 
topics  treated  include  Teleology,  Human  ticipation  of  the  eternal  law  mirrored  in 
Acts,  Freedom  of  the  Will,  Justice,  the  a  created  intellect."  It  is  the  law  which 
Individual,  the  Family,  the  State,  Prop-  forbids  murder,  adultery,  theft,  lying, 
erty,  Taxation,  Combinations  of  Capital  intemperance.  Human  laws  are  the 
and  Labor  Organizations.  product  of  human  intelligence  and  free 

A  strange  criticism  of  this  work  has  will.  The  Church  holds  them  in  the 
appeared  in  a  Catholic  magazine.  The  highest  respect  so  long  as  they  do  not 
critic  undertakes  to  ' 4 correct"  Father  conflict  with  the  divine  law.  But  as 
Holaind,  and  after  much  legal  verbiage,  human  intelligence  is  fallible  and  man's 
he  comes  to  "  a  very  interesting  and  in-  free  will  may  elect  to  do  what  is  wrong 
structive  episode  from  Father  Holaind* s  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  laws  of  the 
work,  which  will  serve  to  point  our  mean-  State  do  conflict  with  the  laws  of  God. 
ing  in  a  way  possibly  calculated  to  surprise  In  such  cases  God's  rights  must  prevail 
him. ' '  and  we  must  say  with  the   apostles  : 

We  think  the  critic's  remarks  will  sur-  "If  it  be  just  in  the  sight  of  God  to 
prise  not  only  Father  Holaind  but  every  hear  you  rather  than  God,  judge  ye." 
other  Catholic  who  reads  them.  Father  Even  the  positive  laws  of  the  Church 
Holaind  has  quoted,  for  the  sake  of  an  herself  must  yield  to  the  law  of  nature, 
example,  the  famous  contract  between  For  instance,  the  Church  forbids  me  to 
Antonio  and  Shylock  in  The  Merchant  of  eat  meat  on  Friday,  but  if  I  am  dying  of 
Venice,  where  the  merchant  agrees  to  starvation  and  can  get  no  food  but  meat, 
forfeit  a  pound  of  his  flesh  to  the  Jew  in  I  am  not  only  allowed,  but  obliged  to 
case  he  fails  to  pay  back  the  borrowed  eat  it  because  the  ecclesiastical  law  com- 
money  at  the  stipulated  time.  Let  us  manding  me  to  do  penance  must  yield 
hear  the  critic.  4<  On  this  our  author  to  the  law  of  nature  commanding  me  to 
proceeds  with  his  dissection  of  the  preserve  my  life.  Any  municipal  law 
*  contract. '  It  is  contrary  to  natural  which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  is 
law  :  Because  nobody  has  the  right  to  not  only  not  binding  "  until  it  is  re- 
cut  off  a  pound  of  his  fair  flesh,  hence  pealed,"  but  is  null  and  void  from  the 
nobody  can  give  that  right  to  another,  beginning. 
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RECENT  AGGREGATIONS. 

The  following  Local  Centres  have  received  Diplomas  of  Aggregation,  June  x  to  30, 1899. 


Diocese. 


Boise  City  

Boston  

Brooklyn  .  .  .  .  \ 
Buffalo 

Burlington  

'Chicago  

Davenport  .  .  .  . 
Dubuque  .  .  . 
Duluth  .  . 

Fort  Wayne.  .  .  . 
Galveston  .  .  .  . 
Harrisburg  .... 

Hartford 

Indian  Territory  . 
La  Crosse  

•Lincoln  

Milwaukee  .... 

Natchez 

New  York  .  .  .  . 

Peoria  ...... 

Philadelphia. .  .  . 

Pittsburg       "  .  '. 

Providence. .  .  .  . 

Scranton  .  .  .  !  . 
Sioux  Fa  lis  .... 
Springfield  .  .  .  . 

Tucson  

Winona   


Place. 


Slick  poo.  Idaho.  . 
Boston.  Mass  .  . 
East  Pepperell,  Mass, 

Lvnn.  Mass  

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  .  . 
Ro«*lyn,  N.  Y  .  .  .  . 
Buffalo.  N.  Y  .  .  .  . 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

Lemont,  111  

Shenandoah,  Iowa  . 
Dubuque,  Iowa  .  .  . 
Cloquet,  Minn.  .  .  . 
Alexandria.  Ind  .  . 
Beaumont,  Texas  .  . 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  .  . 
Mt.  Carmel,  Pa.  .  . 


Shamokin,  Pa. 


Hartford.  Conn.  . 
St.  Mary's,  Okla  . 
La  Crosse,  Wis  .  . 


River  Falls.  Wis.  . 
Roseland  Neb  .  . 
Urookfield,  Wis.  . 
Clayruan.  Wis  .  . 

i tin tau,  Wis.  .  .  . 
lontoe.  Wis  .  .  . 
Columbus.  Miss. 
Blackwell  s  Inland.  N  Y 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y 
La  Salle  111. 
Philadelphia.  Pa  .  . 
Sharon  Hill.  Pa.  .  . 

P  tt.sburg.  Pa  

Charleioi.  I'a.  .  .  . 
New  Bedford.  Mass. 
North  Easton,  Mass 
Montrose.  Pa  . 
Flandreau.  S.  Dak  . 
Worcester,  Mass  . 
Tucson.  Ariz  .... 
Good  Thunder.  Minn 
Mapleton    Miuu  . 


Local  Centre. 


Date. 


St.  Joseph's  Mission 

Holy  Trinity  Church 

St.  Joseph's  

St.  Mary's  \ 

St.  Peter's  

St.  Mary  s   

O.  L.  Perpetual  Help  

Holy  Family  

St.  Alphonsus'   

St.  Mary's  

St.  Columbkille's   ( 

O.  L-  of  Sacred  Heart   " 

St.  Mary's.    •« 

St.  Louis'   " 

St.  Francis  Xavier's   " 

St.  John  Baptist's.  ...        .  . 

Holy  Cross   »• 

Assumption   •« 

St.  Michael's   

Immaculate  Conception  .... 

St.  Mary's   •• 

St.  Ann's  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Prancis'  Hospital 

St.  Michael  s  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Rose  de  Viterbo's  Convent 

St.  Bridget's  Church 

Assumption  B.  V.  M  

St.  Dominic's  

Assumption  

Immaculate  Conception  ....  " 

St.  Victor's  

Annunciation   .  " 

Penitentiary  and  Hospital  ... 

Si.  Mary's   Church 

St.  Hyacinth's  

St.  Gabriel  s   "  , 

Holv  Spirit   "  I 

St.  Philomena's   ** 

St  Jerome's   ,c 

St.  Kilian's  

Immaculate  Conception  ....       "  | 

Holy  Name  of  Mary   " 

SS.  Simon  and  Jude's   " 

Holy  Name  of  Jesus  

St.  Augustine's.  ...  .  .  Cathedral 

St  Joseph's   Church 

St.  Teresa's   ... 


June  21 
June  9 
June  15 
June  30 
June  6 
June  26 
June  22 
June  7 
June  12 
June  20 
June  21 
June  28 
June  9 
June  2 
June  9 
June  6 
June  22 
June  22 
June  22 
June  H 
June  19 
June  12 
June  12 
June  12 
June  12 
June  3 
June  9 
June  3 
June  28 
June  28 
June  19 
June  20 
June  20 
June  6 
June  a8 
June  16 
June  2^ 
June  9 
June  iq 
June  6 
June  8 
June  19 
June  28 
June  25 
June  7 
June  12 
June  12 


Aggregations,  47;  churches,  41;  institutions.  4;  mission,  1;  couvent,  1.    *Germau-speaking  Centre. 
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PROMOTERS'  RECEPTIONS. 

Diplomas  issued  during  the  month  oi  June,  1899,  from  the  i»t  to  the  30th  (inclusive). 


Diocese. 


Indian  Territory 
Kansas  City 
La  Crosse  .  . 
Leavenworth 


Place. 


Albany,  N.  Y.  . 


Glens  Falls,  N.Y 
Springfield,  111 . 

Baltimore,  Md  . 

Newport,  Md.  ! 
Woodstock,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass.  . 


Canton,  Mass.  . 
Concord.  Mass  . 
Haverhill,  Mass 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Flushing,  N.  Y 
Huntington.  N.  Y, 
Refugio.  Tex 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Medina,  N.  Y.  . 
Olean,  N.  Y.  .  . 
Middlebury,  Vt . 
Swantou,  Vt.  .  . 
Columbia,  S.  C  . 
Chicago,  111.  .  . 


Camp  Washington, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


Canton,  O.  .  . 
Toledo.  O.  .  . 
Bridgeport,  O. 
Columbus,  O  . 
Council  Bluffs.  Iowa 
Washington,  Iowa 
Denver,  Col.  .  . 
Carroll.  Iowa. .  . 
Dubuque,  Iowa  . 
Livermore,  Iowa 
Mercer.  Pa  .  .  . 
Elwood,  Ind  .  . 
Huntington,  Ind 
Houston,  Texas . 
Centralia,  Pa  .  . 
Harrisburg,  Pa  . 
Danbury,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Haven.  Conn 
Thorn psonvi lie,  Conn, 
Willimantic,  Conn 
Helena,  Mont.  .  . 
Brazil,  Ind  .... 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
St.  Mary's.  Ind  .  . 
Sacred  Heart.  Okla 
Marshall,  Mo    .  . 
Superior,  Wis.  .  . 
Hartford.  Kans.  . 
Paola,  Kans  .  .  . 
Minta.  Ky  .  .  .  . 
M.  Joseph.  Ky  . 
Claremont,  N.  H  . 
I.aucaster,  N.  H  . 
Rochester,  N.  H  . 
Columbus,  Wis  .  . 
Milwaukee,  Wis  . 


Local  Centre. 


St.  Ann's  Church 

Immaculate  Conception  .  .  Cathedral 
uur  Lady  Help  of  Christians  .  .  Church 

St.  Mary's  Convent 

St.  Agnes'  Church 

St.  Joseph's   " 

St.  Ignatius'   44 

Notre  Dame  Convent 

St.  Mary  s  Church 

Sacred  Heart   College 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  Church 

Immaculate  Conception   4* 

St.  Joseph's   44 

St.  Patrick's   44 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul's   " 

St.  Peter's   " 

St.  John's   *• 

St.  Bernard's   " 

St.  James'   44 

St.  Francis  Xavier   •* 

St.  James*   ** 

St.  John's     •» 

St.  John  s  College 

St.  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea  .  .        .  Church 

Mercy  Convent 

St.  Patrick's  Church 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  

Transfiguration   " 

St.  Michael's  

St.  Patrick's  

Our  Lady  of  Refuge  

Holy  Angels'   ,4 

Holy  Name  ....   

St.  Peter's  

St.  Mary's   44 

Mercy  Convent 

Assumption  Church 

St.  Ann's  School 

Ursuline  Convent 

St.  Charles'  Church 

Holy  Rosary    44 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes   *« 

Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel    ...  " 

Sacred  Heart   41 

Sacred  Heart  Convent 

Sacred  Heart  Church 

St.  Patrick's   

Good  Shepherd  Convent 

St.  Peter's  Cathedral 

St.  John's  Church 

La  Salle  Study 

St.  Anthony's  Church 

Holy  Family   4« 

St.  Francis  Xavier's   44 

St.  James  .    44 

Immaculate  Conception  .  .  Pro-Cathedral 

St.  Joseph's  Church 

St.  Columbkill's  

Sacred  Heart   44 

All  Saint's  

St.  Joseph's   44 

St.  Mary's   «4 

Sacred  Heart   44 

St.  Ignatius'   44 

St.  Patrick's  Pro-Cathedral 

St.  Peter's   Church 

St.  Joseph's  Cathedral 

St.  Patrick's  Church 

St.  Patrick's  

St.  Joseph's  

Sacred  Heart  Cathedral 

Annunciation  Church 

St.  John's     44 

St.  Mary's  of  the  Woods  ....  Convent 

Sacred  Heart  Church 

St.  Peter's  

St.  Francis  Xavier   44 

St.  Mary's  

Holy  Trinity  

St  John's   44 

St.  Alphousus'   44 

St.  Marv's   44 

All  Saints'   " 

St.  Mary's  

St.  Jerome's   " 

Immaculate  Conception   " 

St.  Matthews  
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Diocese. 


Place. 


Mobile,  Ala  

Los  Angeles,  Cal  .  .  . 
Elizabeth,  N.  J  .  .  . 
Jersey  City,  N.  J..  .  . 

Newark,  N.  J..  .  !"  !  ! 

Paterson.  N.  J  

St.  Gabriel,  La  ...  . 
Washington,  La  .  .  . 
Millbrook,  N.  Y  .  .  . 
Monticello,  N.  Y  .  . 
Newburgh,  N.  Y  .  .  . 
New  York,  N.  Y  .  .  . 

14  It 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  . 

Verplanck,  N.  Y  .  .  . 

Yonkers,  N.  Y  .  .  .  . 

Astoria,  Oreg  

Pendleton,  Oreg  .  .  . 

Eagle.  Ill  

Philadelphia.  Pa  .  .  . 
•  •  »» 

Crafton,  Pa.     .  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa  ...  . 

Fall  River.  Mass  .  .  . 
North  Attleboro,  Mass 
Pawtucket,  R.  I  .  .  . 
Brunswick,  Mo  .... 
Indian  Grove,  Mo  .  . 
Florissant,  Mo  .... 
St.  Louis,  Mo  

Appleton,  Minn  .  .  . 
St.  Paul,  Minn  .... 
Los  Gatos,  Cal  .... 

Rio  Vista,  Cal  

Santa  Clara,  Cal.  .  .  . 

Savannah,  Ga  

Dunmore.  Pa  

Pittston,  Pa  

Scranton,  Pa  

Wilkesbarre,  Pa  .  .  . 
Gilbertville,  Mass.  .  . 
Holyoke,  Mass  .... 

Lee  Mass  

Lenox,  Mass  

Svracu«e,  N.  Y  .  .  . 
Utica,  N.  Y  

Spokane,  Wash.  .  .  . 


Local  Centre. 


Immaculate  Conception  .  .  .  Cathedral 

St  Vibiana'a  

St.  Patrick's  Church 

St.  Lucy's  

St.  Peter's  

St.  James'   " 

St.  Agnes'  .  .   

St.  Gabriel's  

Immaculate  Conception  .... 

St.  Joseph's   '* 

St.  Peter's   

St.  Mary  s  

Assumption   " 

St.  Augustine's   " 

St.  Catherine  of  Genoa   " 

St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  

St.  Charles  Borromeo's   " 

St.  Elizabeth's  

Epiphany   ' 

St.  Francis  de  Sales   " 

St.  Gabriel's  

Holy  Cross  

Holy  Rosary   ** 

St.  Ignatius  Loyola's   »• 

Immaculate  Conception   " 

St.  John's  College 

St.  Joseph's  Church 

St.  Michael's  

St.  Monica's   " 

Mt.  St.  Vincent  Academy 

Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel.  .  .  .  Church 
Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  .     .  .  .  t 
Our  Lady  of  Scapular  Mt.  Carmel  " 

St.  Paul  the  Apostle  

St.  Paul's  

St.  Stephen's  

St.  Mary's  

St.  Patrick's  

Immaculate  Conception  ....  14 

Holy  Names'  ...   Convent 

St.  Mary's.  Church 

Annunciation   " 

St.  Charles'  

St.  Elizabeth's   " 

Epiphany  

St.  John  the  Baptist's  

St.  Malachy's   " 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy   " 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  Cathedral 

St.  Peter's  Church 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary 

St.  Philip's  Church 

St.  John  the  Baptist's  

St.  Paul's  Cathedral 

St.  Mary's  Church 

St.  Mary's  

Immaculate  Conception   " 

St.  Boniface's   11 

St.  Raphael's   " 

St  Ferdinand's  

St.  Alphonsu*'   " 

St.  Cofumbkille's  

Holy  Angels'   »• 

Immaculate  Conception   •* 

St.  John's  

St.  Louis  University 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

St.  John's  Church 

St.  Patrick's  

Immaculate  Conception  

St.  Joseph's  

St.  Clare's  

St.  John  the  Baptist's      ....  Cathedral 

St.  Mary  of  Mt.  Carmel  Church 

St.  Mary's  

St.  Peter's  Cathedral 

Holy  Saviour  Church 

St.  Aloysius'  

St.  Jerome's  

St.  Joseph's  Convent 

St.  Ann's  Church 

St.  Lucy's  

St.  Joseph's  

St.  Patrick's  

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes   M 


No. 


6 
6 
6 
8 
3 
2 
1 

18 
9 
1 
5 

15 
7 

67 
5 
5 

;o 

ai 
6 
2 

21 
6 
2 
7 
6 


S 
h 
10 
44 

8 


7 
14 


26 
5o 
4 
4 
4 


2 

8 
5o 


Total  Number  of  Receptions,  172. 


Total  Number  of  Diplomas  issued,  1,514. 
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CALENDAR  OF  INTENTIONS,  AUGUST,  1899. 

Thb  Morning  Offering. 

O  my  God,  I  offer  Thee  my  prayers,  works  and  sufferings  this  day,  in  union  with  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  for  the  intentions  for  which  He  pleads  and  offers  Himself  in  the  Mass,  for  the  petitions  of  oar 
Associates ;  especially  this  month  for  Tne  Triumph  of  the  Papacy. 


I 

T. 

2 

W. 

3 

Th. 

4 

F, 

5 

S. 

St.  Peter's  Chains  — Seven  Machabees.MM 
St.  Alphonsus,  Bp  C.D.F.  (C.SS.R.,  1748). 
Finding  of  St.  Stephen's  Body  (415). — H.H. 
First  Friday.— St.  Dominic,  C.F.  (O.P., 

t22i ).— 1st  D  .  A.C  ,  Pr. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Snow  (366). 


Liberty  of  spirit. 
Discretion. 
Reverence  for  relics. 
Rosary. 

Trust  in  Mary. 


1,860,899  for  thanksgivings. 
244,953  for  those  in  affliction. 
107,279  for  the  sick,  infirm. 
144,109  t  or  dead  associates. 

42,483  for  Local  Centres. 


6  S. 


Iltb  after  Pentecost. 

our  Lord. 


-Transfiguration  of 


Fervor  in  Prayer. 


52,462  for  Directors. 


7 

M, 

8 

T. 

9 

W. 

10 

Th. 

11 

F. 

12 

S, 

St.  Cajetan,    C.F.  (Theatines,  1547).— St.  Meekness. 

Donatus,  Bp.M.  (362). 
St.  Cyriacus  and  Comp.,   MM.  (303).— B.  Obedieace. 

Peter  Faber,  S.J.  (1546). 
Vigil.— St.  Romanus,  M.  (Soldier,  25S).  Courage. 
St.  Lawrence,  M.  (Deacon,  259).— H.H.  Cheerfulness. 
SS.  Tibuitius  and  Susanna,  MM.  (286-. 95).  .  Generosity. 
St.  Clare,  V  F.  (Poor  Clares,  1257).  |  Poverty  of  Spirit. 


142,161  for  Promoters. 

557.633  for  the  departed. 

225,281  for  perseverance. 
242  925  for  young  people. 
98.500  for  ist  Communions. 
120,890  for  parents. 


13 


12th  after  Pentecost.— st.  John   Berch-  Order, 
mans,  C.(S.  J.,  Patron  of  Altar  Boys,  i6ii).  1 


383,402  for  families. 


14  I  Af. 
16  W. 


Th. 

F. 
S. 


Vigil.— St.  Eusebius.  C.  (298).  ^>  '  Affability. 

Assumption  B.V.M.— A  I.,  A.C  j  Benevolence. 

I  St.  Hyacinth,  C.  (O.P.,  1257).— St.  Roch,  C.  I  Watchfulness. 

(1327).  I 
I  Octave  of  St.  Lawrence.— SS.  Liberatus and   Bearing  the  Cross, 
j     Comp.  MM  (483).— H  H.  ! 
!  St.  Helen,  W.  (Roman  Empress,  3*8). 

St.  Louis.  Bp  C.  (O.F.M.,  1297). 


Spiritual  pilgrimages. 
,  Gentleness. 


114.399  for  reconciliations. 
6,571,021  for  work,  means. 
4,449*5*6  for  the  clergy. 

570,233  for  religious. 

109,044  seminarists,  novices. 
x.95*.633  for  vocations. 


20  S. 


13th  after  PenteCOSt.- St.  Joachim,  Father 
B.V.M.— C.R. 


Justice. 


107  035  for  parishes. 


21  j  A/. 

22  I  T. 

23  IV. 

24  I  Th. 

25  j  F. 

26  S. 


St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal,  W.F.  (Visita- 
tion Nuns.  1641.— Pr. 

Octave  of  the  Assumption.— SS.  Timothy 
and  Comp.,  MM.  ( ifco). 

Vigil.— St.  Philip  Benizi  (Servite,  1285). 

St.  Bartholomew.  Ap.  (71).— H.H. ,  A.I 

St.  Louis.  K.C.  (France,  1270). 

St.  Bernaid  Ap  CD.  (1153). 


Caimness. 

Equanimity. 

Frankness 
Guilelessness. 
Gractousness. 
Sincerity. 


112,643  lor  schools. 

88.334  for  superiors. 

85,613  missions,  retreats. 
74  354  for  societies,  works. 
11,419,715  for  conversions. 
1.73**338  for  sinners. 


27  ,  S. 


14th  after  Pentecost.- 

Mary.— 2d  D. 


.Pure    Heart    of  ChrMian  affectiou. 


25^,510  for  the  iutemperau 


28  1  Af,    St.  Augustine.  Bp.C.D.  (43°  . 

29  T.     Beheading  of  St.  John   the  Baptist.— St. 

Sabina.  M.  (126). 

30  //'.    St.  Rose  of  L  ma,  V.  (O  S  D  ,  1617). 

31  Th.    St.  Raymond  Nonnatus.  C.  (1240).— H.H. 


Moderation. 
Resoluteness. 


Mortification. 
Good  will. 


5,396,495  tor  spiritual  favors. 
4,684,356  tor  temporal  favors. 

772,490  for  special,  various. 
For  Musfger  readers. 


Plenary  Indulgences: 
tion,  H.H.— Holy  Hour);  A. 


K-p.—ApostUship.  (D.— Degrees,  Pr.— Promoters,  C.  R.— Communion  0/  Retara- 
I. ,  B.  I.— Apostolic,  Bndgettitu  Indulgence  ;  A.  S.—Apostleship  o*  Study.  % 


Treasury  of  Good  Works. 
Offerings  for  the  Intentions  recommended  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

too  days'  Indulgence  for  every  action  offered  for  the  Intentions  of  the  League, 


NO.  TIMES. 

Acta  of  Charity  27,526,272  11. 

Beads   455.803  12. 

Way  of  the  Cross   90.937  13. 

Holy  Communions   105. 236  14. 

Spiritual  Communions   953-995  '5- 

Bxamens  of  Conscience   507.507  16. 

Honrs  of  Labor   871,452  17. 

Hours  of  Silence   273.295  18. 

Pious  Reading   227.071  19. 

Masses  read   15  915 


Total,  54.  >  37.668. 


lto.  TIMES. 

Masses  heard   307,189 

Mortifications   937.01 « 

Works  of  Mercy   745. 711 

Works  of  Zeal   2.672,033 

Prayers   6,362,151 

Kindly  Conversation   2,009.072 

Sufferings,  Afflictions   586.770. 

Self-conquest   449.636 

Visits  to  B.  Sacrament .  .          ....  419X9 

Various  Good  Works   8.522,847 


Intentions  or  Good  Works  put  in  the  box,  or  given  on  lists  to  Promoters  before  their  meeting,  on  or 
before  the  last  Sunday,  are  sent  by  Directors  to  be  recommended  in  our  Calendar,  Messenger,  in  our 
Masses  here,  at  the  General  Direction  in  Toulouxe.  and  Lourdes. 
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WITH  ST.  IGNATIUS  OF  LOYOLA  IN  ROME. 

By  P.  J.  c. 


PILGRIMS  who  visit  the  Eternal 
City  out  of  a  spirit  ot  devotion, 
take  but  a  secondary  interest  in 
the  monuments  of  antiquity,  the  treas- 
ures of  art  and  literature,  the  records  of 
history,  the  works  of  architecture,  which 
are  such  an  attraction  to  others — they 
look  for  something  grander  and  nobler 
than  art  can  supply  :  they  ask  like  St. 
Francis  Borgia  to  be  shown  the  homes, 
the  haunts,  the  scenes  of  martyrdom, 
and  the  last  resting-places  of  the  Saints. 
They  look  upon  Rome  as  the  city  of  the 
Saints,  empurpled  by  the  blood  of  mar- 
tyrs, and  care  only  to  see  the  spots  over 
which  the  faith,  the  piety,  the  heroic 
endurance  of  the  Saints  have  shed  a 
halo  of  supernatural  glory  and  beauty. 
To  srch  pilgrims  the  following  notes  may 
be  of  service  as  an  introduction  to  the 
sanctuaries  and  places  in  and  near  Rome 
associated  with  the  name  and  memory 
of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 

I. 

.FIRST  VISIT  TO  ROME.      1 5 23. 

The  Saint's  first  visit  to  Rome  was  on 
his  way  as  a  pilgrim  from  Manresa  to 
\Palestine  in  1123.    He  arrived  on  Palm 

Copyright,  1898,  ApoSTLESHip  of  Prayer. 


Sunday,  procured  a  pilgrim's  license 
from  the  reigning  Pontiff,  Pope  Adrian 
VI.,  and  after  visiting  the  churches  of 
the  Stations  and  other  holy  places,  and 
receiving  the  Pope's  blessing,  set  out  for 
Venice  on  foot. 

(Ribadeneira  :  "  Vita  di  St.  Ignazio," 
1.  i.  c.  10,  p.  45.  Mariani,  1.  i.  c.  9,  p. 
52.  Stewart  Rose:  41  St.  Ignatius  and 
his  First  Companions/ '  c.  5,  p.  78.) 

His  stay  lasted  only  about  ten  days,  and 
it  is  not  known  where  he  lodged,  prob- 
ably at  the  Spanish  hospital  of  Sa/i 
Giacomo  in  Piazza  Navona. 

Many  persons  in  Rome  strove  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  purpose  of  going  to 
Jerusalem,  representing  to  him  the  risks 
and  hardships  of  such  a  journey;  but 
nothing  could  shake  his  resolution. 
They  prevailed  on  him  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  on  leaving  to  ac- 
cept at  least  an  alms  of  seven  or 
eight  scudi  (gold  crowns),  to  pay  his 
passage  from  Venice  to  Syria  ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  left  the  city  than  he  re- 
pented of  his  apparent  want  of  confi- 
dence in  Divine  Providence,  and  gave 
the  money  to  the  first  poor  person  he 
met.     (Mariani  :  1.  i.  c.  9,  p.  52.) 
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II. 


SECOND  VISIT  TO  ROME.      I  537  VISION 

AT   LA  STORTA. 

Fourteen  years  later  the  Saint  came 
again  to  Rome,  bringing  with  him  two  of 
his  companions,  Blessed  Peter  Faber 
and  Father  James  Lainez.  The  rest 
were  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  the 
cities  of  Northern  Italy. 

About  nine  miles  from  Rome  is  a  little 


VISION  IN  THE  t'HAI'EL  AT  LA  STORTA. 

(  From  painting  by  Knrico  Hottoni.  ) 

hamlet  called  La  Storta,  anciently  the 
last  station  on  the  route  to  Rome  from 
the  North.  A  wayside  chapel,  still  pre- 
served, stood  at  the  entrance  ot  the  vil- 
lage, and  there  St.  Ignatius  entered  to 
pray.  Suddenly,  being  rapt  in  spirit, 
amid  dazzling  light  he  saw  a  vision  of  the 
Eternal  Father,  who  turning  to  His  Di- 
vine Son  laden  with  the  cross,  recom- 
mended to  Him  Ignatius  and  his  com- 
panions. Our  Blessed  Lord  having  ac- 
cepted them  as  His  consecrated  servants, 
still  bearing  His  cross  turned  to  Ignatius 
and  said  with  great  tenderness  :    "  Ego 


vobis  Roma  propitius  ero."  "  I  will  be 
propitious  to  you  in  Rome."  The  Saint 
rose  from  his  prayer  full  of  joy  and  con- 
solation, yet  unable  to  penetrate  the 
meaning  of  the  vision. 

On  leaving  the  chapel  he  said  to  Faber 
and  Lainez:  44  I  know  not  what  God 
reserves  for  us  in  Rome  ;  perhaps  His 
will  is  that  we  should  die  martyrs  on  the 

cross   But,  whatever  happens, 

of  this  I  am  certain,  that  our  Divine 
Lord  will  be  propitious  and  favorable  to 
us."  And  he  proceeded  to  relate  the 
vision  he  had  just  seen.  {Ac/a  Sanc- 
torum 31  Jul.  §26,  p.  460.  Mariani  1.  ii. 
c.  8,  p.  155.  Ribadeneira  ii.  c.  11,  p. 
I25-) 

The  little  chapel  of  La  Storta  is  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  pilgrims  from 
Rome.  Over  the  entrance  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  quoted  by  the  Bollan- 
dists,  £  26  : 

D.  O.  Af. 
In  hoc  sacello  Deus  Pater  S.  Igna- 
tio  Romam  petenti  ad  Societatem  Iesu 
instituemlam  anno  MDXXXVII  appar- 
Mitt  ipsum  ej usque  socios  Chris  to  Fi Ho 
erne  em  bajulanti  benigne  commctnlans  ; 
qui  sere  no  vultu  Ignatium  ivtuens  his 
verbis  off  at  us  est:  1  i  Ego  vobis  Rome 
propitius  ero."  Thyrsus  Gonzalez,  Pnv~ 
positus  Genera/is  Societatis,  sacello  refec- 
to  et  ornato,  Parenti  p.  (posuit)  anno 
MDCC. 

III. 

FIRST  RESIDENCE  IN  ROME.  THE  HOI  SE 

ON   THE  P1NCIO.  1538. 

The  Saint  and  his  two  companions  en- 
tered Rome  in  October  or  November, 
1537.  They  were  graciously  received 
by  Pope  Paul  III.,  who  readily  accepted 
their  offers  of  service,  and  appointed 
Faber  to  lecture  on  Holy  Scripture  and 
Lainez  on  Scholastic  Theology  in  the 
Roman  University  of  the  Sapienza.  Ig- 
natius devoted  himself  to  works  of  zeal 
among  the  people,  catechizing,  instruct- 
ing and  giving  44  Spiritual  Exercises." 

In  Lent,  1538,  they  ere  living  in  a 
small  house  in  a  vineyard \>n  the  Pincio,. 
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not  far  from  the  church  of  Trinita  dei 
Monti.  ( 1 )  The  proprietor  was  Quirino 
Garzonio,  whom  Fr.  Ribadeneira  des- 
cribes as  * '  un  gentiluomo  onorato  e  di- 
voto"  (2)  and  who  gave  them  the  use  of 
the  house  out_of  charity.  (3)  Garzonio 
was  the  first  benefactor  of  the  infant  so- 
ciety in  Rome,  and  a  little  later  he  ren- 
dered great  service  by  defending  St. 
Ignatius  when  slanderous  accusations 
against  him  and  his  companions  were 
brought  to  Cardinal  De  Cupis,  head  of 


Ignatius,  as  has  been  observed,  occu- 
pied himself  chiefly  in  giving  the  Spirit- 
ual Exercises,  and  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction made  the  exercises  under  his 
direction,  among  them  being  Cardinal 
Caspar  Contarini,  who  became  a  devo- 
ted friend  of  the  Saint,  and  said  of  him, 
"This  is  just  the  man  I  have  always 
sought."  He  made  Ignatius  his  spirit- 
ual director,  and  helped  largely  to  pro- 
cure him  a  favorable  reception  at  the 
Papal  Court.    He  spoke  of  him  to  Dr. 


CHAI'KI.  AT  LA  SToRTA,   NINE  MILES  FROM  ROME. 

Scene  of  the  Saint's  remarkable  vision. 


the  Sacred  College,  who  was  a  kinsman  of 
Garzonio.  (Mariani,  1.  ii.  c.  10,  p.  163.) 

Fuller  information  on  this  and  the  other 
houses  in  Rome,  where  St.  Ignatius 
lived,  may  be  found  in  Padre  Tacchi 
Venturi's  "  Le  case  abitate  da  S.  Ignazio 
in  RomaV 


( 1 )  It  was  probably  on  the  slope  of  the  Pincio, 
overlooking  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  near  where  the 
present  steps  are.  (P.  Tacchi  Yenturi,  "Case 
abitate  da  S.  Ignazio  in  Roma.") 

(2)  Vita  di  S.  Ignazio,  1.  ii.  c.  13. 

(3)  "  Propter  Dei  amorem,"  says  Fr.  Polanco. 
Monum  Hist.  S.  J.  I.  p.  64. 


Pedro  Ortiz,  representative  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  once  the  enemy  of  the 
Saint  of  Paris  ;  and  Ortiz,  moved  by  the 
Cardinal's  words,  expressed  also  a  wish 
to  make  the  Spiritual  Exercises  under  St. 
Ignatius'  direction.  They  went  together, 
for  the  purpose,  to  the  Abbey  of  Monte 
Cass i no  and  spent  more  than  a  month  in 
that  secluded  retreat.  (Mariani,  1.  ii. 
c  9,  P.  157.) 

IV. 

MONTE  CASS! NO.      MARCH,   I  538. 

Dr.  Ortiz  went  through  the  Exercises 
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with  the  greatest  fervor  for  a  whole  month, 
and  even  asked  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Society  ;  but  Ignatius  dissuaded  him  be- 
cause of  his  age,  and  of  his  duties  as 
representative  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce  sued  for 
by  Henry  VIII.  from  Catherine  of  Ara- 
gon.  At  Monte  Cassino  Ignatius  was 
lodged  in  the  Novitiate  of  Albaneta,  now 
a  ruin  ;  but  the  unroofed  refectory  re- 
mains and  is  still  shown  by  the  monks  as 
the  place  frequented  by  St.  Ignatius. 
(Stewart  Rose,  p.  239.)  The  Saint  is 
said  to  have  given  each  of  the  monks  at 
Monte  Cassino  a  copy  of  the  little  book, 
Imitation  of  Christ. 

While  hearing  mass  at  Monte  Cassino 
Ignatius  learned  the  happy  death  of  Fr. 
Hozes,  his  latest  companion,  who  sank 
a  victim  to  his  zeal  at  Padua.  (Ribad- 
eneira,  Vita  di  S.  Ignazio,  1.  ii.  c.  12, 
p.  129.  Mariani,  ibid.  p.  158.)  On  the 
return  journey  to  Rome  the  Saint  fell  in 
with  the  youth,  Francesco  Strada,  al- 
ready disappointed  with  the  world,  and 
induced  him  to  enter  a  service  where 
there  were  no  disappointments.  (Mari- 
ani, p.  158.) 

V. 

SECOND  RESIDENCE  IN   ROME.      1 538. 

About  Easter,  1835,  the  other  com- 
panions of  the  Saint,  viz. :  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  Alphonsus  Salmeron,  Simon 
Rodriguez,  Nicholas  Bobadilla,  John 
Codurius,  Paschasius  Broet  and  Claud  Le 
Jay,  were  summoned  to  Rome  to  advise 
concerning  the  plan  of  life  they  should 
adopt,  and  to  assist  with  their  united 
counsel  in  drawing  up  the  Institute.  The 
house  on  the  Pincio  being  too  small  for 
their  number,  they  moved  to  a  larger 
one  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  site  of 
which,  says  Orlandini,  is  unknown, 
though  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  in  the  rcgione  dci  Monti.  Their 
stay  in  this  second  house  lasted  only  a 
few  months.  (P.  Simon  Rodriguez, 
comment,  de  orig.  et  progressu  Soc. 
Jesu,  p.  63.)  Here  Ignatius  proceeded 
to  submit  to  his  assembled  companions 


his  thoughts  concerning  the  erection  of 
the  company  into  a  religious  order.  The 
fulfilment  of  their  first  purpose  of  going 
to  Palestine  was  rendered  impossible  by 
the  continuance  of  the  war  between 
Venice  and  the  Turks,  but  vast  fields  for 
apostolic  enterprise  opened  under  their 
eyes  in  Italy  and  Europe  generally.  God 
seemed  to  be  inviting  them  to  stem  the 
advancing  tide  of  heresy  and  irreligion, 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  conversion 
and  reformation  of  souls,  and  to  the 
spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 

An  account  of  their  deliberations,  in 
particular  on  the  vow  of  Obedience,  may 
be  read  in  any  life  of  the  Saint  v.  g. 
Ribadeneira  l.ii.  c.  13;  Mariani  1.  ii.  c. 
11,  p.  171;  or  Stewart  Rose  c.  5.  ' 

VI. 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARIA  IN  MONSERRATO, 
ROME.      1538— 1539. 

In  May,  1538,  Pope  Paul  III.  went  to 
Nice  to  try  to  reconcile  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  Cardinal  Carafa  was  left  as 
Legate  at  Rome,  and  he  gave  Ignatius 
and  his  companions  extensive  facilities  to 
preach  and  hear  confessions.  This  was 
the  favor  they  had  long  been  praying 
for.  They  at  once  began  to  preach  in 
the  different  churches  of  the  city,  the 
two  professors  at  the  University,  Peter 
Faber  and  James  Lainez,  taking  their 
turn  in  preaching  with  the  others.  St. 
Francis  Xavier  and  Blessed  P.  Faber 
gave  courses  of  sermons  in  the  church  ot 
San  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  Fr.  Salmeron  in 
that  of  Sa.  Lucia  in  Gonf alone,  Fr.  Lainez 
at  San  Salvatore  in  Lauro,  Fr.  Le  Jay  at 
San  Luigi  dci  Franccsi,  Fr.  Rodriguez  at 
Sant  Angclo  in  Pesc/ieria,  and  Fr.  Boba- 
dilla at  SS.  Celso  c  Gu  ilia  no  ai  Banchi. 
Ribadeneira  1.  ii.  c.  13.  He  omits, 
however,  St.  Francis  Xavier.  (1)  St. 
Ignatius  preached  at  the  Spanish  church, 
Santa  Maria  in  Monscrrato,  and  in  a 
letter  to  Dona  Isabel  Roser,  he  says  : 

( I  )  A  statue  of  the  Saint  and  an  inscription  in  the 
almve  church  are  a  memorial  of  his  sermons  there. 
Mariani  1.  ii.  c.  9,  p.  1 59,  speaks  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  sermons  in  that  church. 
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"AH  the  others  preached  in  Italian,  I 
only  in  Spanish."  He  adds  that  they 
had  much  larger  audiences  than  they  ex- 
pected, for  sermons  in  Rome  were  un- 
usual out  of  Lent  and  Advent ;  again 
after  the  devotions  of  Lent,  men  were 
little  inclined  to  listen  to  another  course 
of  sermons  ;  and  being  foreigners,  the 
Fathers  lacked  the  graces  and  elegance 
of  style,  so  much  cultivated  at  the  period. 
Yet  the  fruit  of  their  labors  was  marvel- 
ous. The  Sacraments,  long  neglected, 
were  again  frequented  ;  the  clergy,  stim- 
ulated by  the  example  of  the  new 
preachers,  roused  themselves  to  fresh 
zeal ;  sermons  and  instructions  became 
more  frequent  ;  the  churches  were  better 
attended,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
city  seemed  changed. 

Ignatius'  sermons  at  Santa  Maria  in 
Monserrato  attracted  crowds  of  the 
faithful  ;  the  language  was  simple,  but 
the  fervor  and  unction  that  accompan- 
ied it,  made  it  penetrate  every  heart,  and 
none  of  the  Fathers  reaped  such  a  har- 
vest of  souls  as  he.  Even  the  greatest 
scholars  of  Rome  came  to  listen  to  him, 
and  felt  that  a  Saint  was  addressing  them. 
Dr.  Ortiz  boasted  that  he  never  missed 
one  of  Ignatius'  sermons  at  Santa  Maria  in 
Monserrato. 

The  Saint's  instructions  in  this  same 
church  will  be  mentioned  further  on. 

VII. 

THIRD   RESIDENCE   IX   HOME,    NEAR  THE 
TORRE   DEL   M ELAXGOLO. 
1538. 

In  the  Autumn  ot  1538,  they  again 
moved  to  a  much  larger  house,  close  to 
the  Torre  del  Melangolo  in  the  Piazza 
Margana. 

Father  Simon  Rodriguez  (comment 
de  orig.  et  prog.  soc.  p.  66),  says  the 
house  was  tenantless  because  it  was  re- 
ported to  be  haunted.  Possibly  for  this 
reason  St.  Ignatius  may  have  got  it  at  a 
reduced  rent. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  mentions  the  Tone 
del  Melangolo  in  his  letters  from  India  ; 
and  the  letters  of  Blessed  Peter  Faber 


from  Germany  between  December  1539, 
and  February  1 5  4 1 ,  were  addressed  :  ' 4  A 
presso  la  torre  del  Melangolo  en  casa  di 
M.  Ant.  Fray  pane  (1)  in  Rome." 

In  the  Winter  of  1538-39,  a  great 
famine  desolated  Rome,  and  St.  Ignatius 
with  his  companions  collected  some 
three  hundred  or  four  hundred  poor 
persons  daily  in  this  house.  (Ribad  1.  ii. 
c.  15,  p.  143.)  The  alms  of  charitable 
persons  enabled  them  to  purchase  food 
and  clothing,  and  it  is  stated  that  about 
three  thousand  persons  received  assist- 
ance from  the  Fathers  during  this  period 
of  distress. 

The  deliberations  and  discussions  on 
the  Institute  were  here  continued  and 
brought  to  a  successful  end  on  June  24, 
1539.  It  was  left  to  Ignatius  to  draw 
up  the  Formula  or  outline  of  the 
Institute  to  be  presented  to  the  Pope. 

The  important  events  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Institute,  the  election  of  St. 
Ignatius  as  General,  the  solemn  pro- 
fession at  St.  Paul's  to  be  related  further 
on,  took  place  while  they  were  still 
living  near  the  Torre  del  Melangolo. 

On  March  16,  1540,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  bade  farewell  to  St.  Ignatius  and 
his  companions  at  this  same  house,  when 
called  to  his  glorious  apostleship  in 
India.    See  No.  XI. 

VIII. 

PERSECUTION   IN   ROME.  INTERVIEW 
WITH  THE  POPE  AT  ERASCAT1. 

Soon  after  Easter,  1538,  a  terrible 
storm  arose  that  threatened  to  wreck  the 
Society  at  its  very  start.  The  Saint  writ- 
ing on  December  19,  1538,  says  :  "  For 
eight  months,  we  have  gone  through  the 
most  violent  opposition  and  persecution 
we  have  ever  endured  in  our  life." 
Briefly,  the  circumstances  were  these  : 
A  certain  Fra  Agostino  of  the  Order  of 
the  Augustinians,  a  man  gifted  with  mar- 
velous eloquence  but  infected  with 
Lutheran  errors,  began  in  the  absence 
of  the  Pope  from  Rome,  disguisedly  and 


(  1  )  Frangipane. 
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TORRO  DEI.  MELANCOLO,    IMA/./. A  M ARCANA,  ROME. 

Near  this  tower  was  the  third  residence  of  St.  Ignatius  and  his  companions  in  Rome. 


in  veiled  language  to  introduce  these 
errors  into  his  sermons.  Fathers  Lainez 
and  Salmeron  quickly  detected  the 
danger  and  thought  it  their  duty  to  call 
on  the  friar  and  gently  remonstrate  with 
him  ;  but  he,  irritated  by  their  warning, 
drove  them  from  him  as  malicious  and 
ignorant  persons.  As  he  continued  to 
preach  false  doctrine,  the  Fathers  had 
no  resource  but  to  refute  his  dangerous 


views  publicly  in  their  sermons.  There- 
upon the  friar  attacked  St.  Ignatius  and 
his  companions  furiously  from  the  pulpit. 
He  called  the  Saint  "  a  wolf  disguised  as 
a  shepherd,  who  had  committed  frightful 
ravages  in  several  of  the  first  Universities 
of  Europe  .  .  .  under  the  mask  ot 
sanctity,  a  man  convicted  of  heresy  at 
Salamanca,  Paris  and  Venice,  who  had 
escaped  death  only  by  flight." 
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As  the  accusation  would  have  been 
disastrous  to  the  Society  if  left  unan- 
swered, the  Saint  went  to  Monsignor 
Conversini,  Bishop  of  Bertinoro,  the 
Governor  of  Rome  in  the  Pope's  ab- 
sence, to  ask  for  an  immediate  trial. 
This  was  granted,  the  accusations  were 
promptly  refuted,  and  Fra  Agostino,  with 
two  accomplices,  was  compelled  to  re- 
tract, but  no  formal  sentence  was  given. 
The  Saint,  knowing  how  difficult  it  is  to 
destroy  a  falsehood,  once  it  has  been 
spread  among  the  people,  pressed  for  a 
formal  judgment  and  sentence.  As 
Agostino  had  been  supported  in  his 
calumnies  by  two  or  three  persons  of 
wealth  and  high  standing,  the  Legate 
(Cardinal  Carafa),  and  the  Governor  of 
Rome  (Monsignor  Conversini),  were 
reluctant  to  proceed  to  an  explicit  con- 
demnation of  the  offenders,  and  thought 
Ignatius  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
public  retraction  offered  by  his  accusers. 
The  Saint,  however,  still  pressed  for  a 
formal  sentence. 

After  the  Pope's  return  from  Nice,  he 
sought  an  interview  with  him  at  Fras- 
cati,  and  begged  for  the  justice  refused 
him  by  Conversini.  The  trial  was 
recommenced,  the  Saint's  innocence 
triumphantly  vindicated,  and  a  verdict 
pronounced  that  silenced  his  accusers 
forever.  (Ribadeneira  1.  ii.  c.  14,  p. 
I3^-i39.  Mariani  1.  ii.  c.  10,  p.  161- 
169.) 

Fra  Agostino  came  to  a  sad  end  He 
fled  to  Geneva,  laid  aside  the  religious 
habit,  publicly  attacked  the  Church,  and 
finally  perished  in  Spain  at  the  hands  of 
the  Inquisition. 

IX. 

SANTA    MARIA    MAGGIORE,    THE  SAINTS1 
FIRST  MASS,    PEL  EMI? KR   25,    1 538. 

St.  Ignatius  had  been  ordained  priest 
at  Venice,  with  six  of  his  companions, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Arba,  Vincenzo  Nigu- 
santi,  on  June  24,  1537.(1)    He  spent 


(1 )  Acta  Sanct.  31  Jul.  \  24.  n.  249.  p.  456. 


eighteen  months  preparing  for  his  first 
Mass,  during  which  time  he  had  been 
severely  tried  by  a  storm  of  calumny  at 
Venice,  and  a  second  one  more  violent 
still  in  Rome.  These  troubles  were  now 
happily  over.  Our  Lord  had  been  fa- 
vorable to  him  in  Rome,  and  full  of  holy 
joy  and  consolation,  he  prepared  to  offer 
up  for  the  first  time  the  adorable  sacrifice 
of  the  altar.  His  devotion  to  our  Blessed 
Lady  prompted  him  to  choose  her  chief 
sanctuary  in  Rome  for  this  great  event. 
In  the  basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Ma^giore 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Presepio  or  "sacred 
crib,'"  transported  by  Sixtus  V.  from  its 
original  position  adjoining  the  basilica  to 
its  present  place  below  the  altar  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  Cappella  Sis- 
tina.(2)  Behind  the  altar  of  this  chapel 
was  preserved  the  relic  of  the  sacred 
manger,  where  our  infant  Lord  was  laid 
at  Bethlehem.  It  consists  of  five  boards 
of  the  manger  enclosed  in  a  magnificent 
reliquary,  six  feet  high,  adorned  with 
bas-reliefs  and  statuettes  in  silver.  At 
this  altar  of  the  Nativity  the  Saint  chose 
to  offer  his  first  Mass,  as  if  to  make  up 
for  his  inability  to  visit  the  real  Bethlehem 
and  "  there  offer  for  the  first  time  the 
Body  of  his  Love  on  the  very  spot  where 
He  came  amongst  us."    (Genelli  ) 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  Martin  dated 
February  15,  1539,  he  wrote:  "  I  went  at 
Christmas  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and 
said  there,  with  the  help  and  grace  of 
God,  my  first  Mass,  in  the  chapel  which 
contains  the  crib  where  the  infant  Jesus 
was  laid."  (3) 

N.  B.  A  sketch  of  this  Chape/  of  the 
Crib,  as  it  was  in  St.  Ignatius'  time,  will 
be  found  in  Stewart  Rose's  "St.  Igna- 
tius Loyola  and  the  Early  Jesuits."  P. 
259. 


(2  (The  chapel,  the  work  of  Innocent  III.  and 
Ilonorius  III.  was  moved  bodily  by  Fontana,  at 
Sixtu.s  V.'s  order  to  its  present  place  under  the 
altar  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

(  ?)The  letter  to  his  brother  was  never  received, 
as  Martin  had  died  two  months  before,  though 
Ignatius  did  not  know  it. 
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CHURCH  OF  ARA  CO  ELI. 
ST.   IGNATIUS    PREDICTS    THE  VOCATION 
OF  ST.  FRANCIS  BORGIA. 

The  following  incident  is  related  by 
Stewart  Rose.  (Life  of  St.  Ignatius,  etc. 
p.  258.) 

When  Ignatius  had  not  been  long  in 
Rome  a  young  man  came  there  whom 


from  Ara  Coeli,  and  showed  him  a  letter 
from  Francis  Borgia,  then  Governor  at 
Catalonia,  whose  wife  Leonora  was  still 
alive. 

"You  will  one  day,"  said  Ignatius, 
4*see  the  man  who  wrote  that  letter  a 
member  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  and 
its  head."  And  this  prophecy  too, 
Arrovira  saw  fulfilled. 


BASILICA  OF  ST.   MARY  MAJOR,  ROME. 

The  nave  here  represented  was  built  in  A.  I).  432.  The  large  arch  on  the  right  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  and  to  the  altar  of  the  "  Sacred  Crib,'*  where  St.  Ignatius  said  his  first  Mass.(  1 ) 


he  had  known  at  Barcelona  —  Miguel 
Arrovira,  much  in  favor  at  the  court  of 
Prince  Philip.  Ignatius  had  one  day 
said  to  him,  not  in  answer  to  anything 
told  in  confidence,  but  guessing  his 
thoughts  :  4 4 You  intend  to  marry  !  Alas! 
how  you  will  repent  it.  What  trials 
await  you  !M  and  this  happened  as  the 
Saint  had  predicted. 

At  Rome  Miguel  met  Ignatius  coming 


XI. 

TIVOLI. 

THE  INSTITUTE  VERBALLY  APPROVED  BY 
PAUL   III.    ON  SEPTEMBER  3,    1 539* 

It  was  stated  above  (No.  VII.)  that 
the  deliberations  on  the  Institute  by  the 


( I )  The  coffered  ceiling  was  gilt  with  the  first 
gold  brought  by  Columbus  from  America,  and 
presented  to  Alexander  VI.  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 
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first  Fathers  of  the  Society  were  brought 
to  a  successful  end  on  June  24,  1539. 

A  unanimous  decision  was  arrived  at 
in  favor  of  the  addition  of  a  third  vow 
of  Obedience  to  the  vows  they  had  al- 
ready taken  at  Montmartre  of  Poverty 
and  Chastity  ;  and  a  document  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  all  the  companions  on 
April  15,  1539,  which  pledged  them  all 
to  enter  the  Society  as  soon  as  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Pope. 

On  May  4,  the  fourth  vow,  now  taken 
by  the  professor,  to  go  on  any  mission 
on  which  the  Pope  shall  send  them  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  was  decided  on. 

It  was  then  left  to  Ignatius  to  draw  up 
the  Formula  of  the  Institute  or  the  whole 
plan  of  life,  on  which  they  had  been 
deliberating,  and  to  submit  it  to  the 
Pope. 

The  Saint  wrote  out  the  substance  of 
their  resolutions  in  five  chapters  and 
gave  the  manuscript  to  Cardinal  Conta- 
rini,  who  presented  it  to  the  Pope. 
His  Holiness  received  it  graciously,  and 
handed  it  for  consideration  to  the  Master 
of  the  Sacred  Palace,  Tommaso  Badia,  a 
Dominican.  Badia  kept  it  two  months, 
then  returned  it  to  the  Pope  with  great 
commendations.  The  Pope  was  then  in 
his  castle  at  Tivoli.  When  he  had  heard 
the  papers  presented  by  Ignatius  read  to 
him,  he  exclaimed  "Digitus  Dei  est  hie" 
"The  finger  of  (iod  is  here." 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1539,  Cardinal 
Contarini  communicated  to  St.  Ignatius 
the  good  news  that  His  Holiness  was  well 
pleased  with  the  Formula  of  the  Institute 
presented  to  him,  which  he  designed  to 
approve  and  confirm.  (Stewart  Rose, 
ibid.  p.  263.  Ribad.  1.  ii.  c.  17,  p.  149. 
Mariani  1.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  175.) 

Cardinal  Contarini' s  letter  will  be  found 
in  Acta  Sanctorum ,  31.  Jul.  §29.  n.  301. 
P-  457. 

FIRST  NOVICKS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  I54O. 

Though  the  Society  was  not  yet  form- 
ally approved,  it  counted  in  the  year 
1 539  about  a  dozen  novices  in  the  house 
near  the  Torre  del  Melangolo.  Such 


was  their  fervor  that  Maffei  says  they 
seemed  like  a  community  of  angels. 

One  of  these  was  Don  Pietro  Codaeio, 
who  will  be  referred  to  further  on  ; 
another  was  the  boy  Pedro  Ribadeneira, 
who  afterwards  wrote  the  life  of  the  Saint, 
about  whose  vocation  see  the  interesting 
account  in  Mariani,  Vita  di  S.  Ignazio, 
1.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  209  ;  Stewart  Rose,  Life 
of  S.  Ignatius  c.  5.  pp.  268-269. 

Pedro  entered  the  Society  in  Septem- 
ber, 1540,  nine  days  before  the  Papal 
Bull  formally  approving  the  Society  was 
issued. 

ST.    FRANCIS   XAVIER  LEAVES  FOR  INDIA. 
I540. 

He  received  the  order  on  March  15, 
1540,  and  the  next  day  he  started  for 
Portugal  with  Pedro  Mascarenhas,  the 
Portuguese  ambassador. 

The  touching  scene  of  his  farewell  to 
St.  Ignatius  and  the  First  Fathers  should 
be  read  in  Ribadeneira,  1.  ii.  c.  16,  p. 
146.  St.  Ignatius'  last  words  to  him  on 
the  threshold  of  the  house  near  Torre 
del  Melangolo  were,  "  Ite,  omnia  incen- 
dite  et  inflammate. "  * '  Go  set  the  world 
on  fire  and  in  flame."  Father  Simon 
Rodriguez,  also  destined  for  India,  but  re- 
tained by  King  John  III.  in  Portugal,(i) 
had  left  Rome  about  a  month  previously. 

XII. 

PALAZZO  DI  VENEZIA.  CHURCH   OF  SAN 

MARCO.  FORMAL    APPROVAL    OF  THE 

SOCIETY  BY  THE  BULL  "  REG1MINI 
MI  LIT  AN 'ITS  ECCLESLE.  SEPTEMBER 
17,  I540. 

A  heavy  trial,  more  painful  even  than 
the  calumnies  of  Fra  Agostino,  afflicted 
St.  Ignatius  and  the  First  Fathers  for 
nearly  a  year  after  the  verbal  approba- 
tion of  the  Society  in  September,  1539. 

The  Pope  had  appointed  a  committee 
of  three  cardinals  to  examine  the  "Con- 
stitutions." One  of  these  was  Cardinal 
Guidiccioni,  a  man  of  great  weight  from 

( 1)  He  was  naturally  acceptable  to  the  King,  as 
he  was  a  Portuguese  of  noble  birth. 
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his  extraordinary  virtue  and  learning, 
who  objected  to  the  approval  of  any  new 
religious  order,  and  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  all  existing  religious  orders 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  four.  His  vio- 
lent opposition  made  the  Pope  hesitate 
to  give  his  formal  approval,  and  for  a 
time  it  was  feared  that  the  question  of 
the  Society  was  going  to  be  set  aside  al- 
together. 

St.  Ignatius  and  his  companions  met 
the  Cardinal's  opposition  by  prayer. 
The  Saint  promised  several  thousand 
Masses  in  thanksgiving  if  this  trying  ob- 
stacle were  removed.  Suddenly,  mirac- 
ulously it  would  appear,  the  Cardinal, 
who  had  hitherto  refused  even  to  read 
the  papers  on  the  Institute,  sent  for 
them,  examined  them  carefully,  and 
gave  them  his  unqualified  approval. 
This  wonderful  change  had  its  effect  on 
the  Pope,  Paul  III.,  who  soon  after 
signed  the  Bull  Regimini  Militantis  Eccle- 
sicc  on  the  feast  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Dam- 
ian,  September  27,  1540. 

The  Pope  was  staying  at  the  time  at 
the  Palazzo  di  Vetiezia,  and  the  bull  is 
signed  Apud  Sm,  Afarcum,  the  church 
attached  to  the  Palazzo. 

The  joy  of  the  Fathers  was  unbounded. 
Hundreds  of  Masses  were  offered  up  for 
Cardinal  Guidiccioni.  St.  Francis  Xavier 
heard  the  good  news  before  sailing  for 
India,  and  on  March  17,  1541,  he  wrote 
from  Lisbon  :  "  The  number  of  Masses 
that  we  have  celebrated  for  Cardinal 
Guidiccioni  amounts  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  from  the  time  of  our  leaving  Rome 
to  the  present  day.  May  God  our  Lord 
grant  us  grace  to  offer  the  rest  in  India. 
(Coleridge.  Life  and  Letters  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  i.  p.  98. ) 

XIII. 

CHURCH  OF  SANTA   MARIA  DEI. LA  STRADA. 
DON   PJF.TRO  CODACIO.  1540. 

A  rich  prelate  of  the  Papal  Court, 
named  Don  Pietro  Codacio,  had  entered 
the  Society  in  1539,  being  the  first  Ital- 
ian to  do  so.  He  had  been  Maestro  di 
Camera  to  two  Popes,  was  muc  h  esteemed 


by  Pope  Paul  III.  and  had  prospects  of 
being  raised  to  the  Cardinalate,  wl  ;n 
suddenly  he  forsook  everything  to  1  e- 
come  a  poor  religious.  (Mariani,  1.  v. 
c-  5»  P-  371-)  On  November  18,  15^  d, 
while  he  was  still  a  novice  (therefore  I  2- 
fore  his  renunciation),  the  Pope  bestow  :d 
on  him  the  benefice  of  the  paroch  al 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Straa  1. 
Possibly  the  Pope  did  this  at  his  reque  t, 
intending  really  through  him  to  give  t  ie 
church  to  the  Society.  (P.  Tacchi  Ve  t- 
turi.  ' 1  Le  case  abitate  da  S.  Ignazio  n 
Roma.") 

The  Society  began  to  use  the  chur<  h 
in  November,  1540,  and  St.  Ignatiusco  1- 
ceived  a  very  tender  devotion  to  the 
picture  of  Our  Lady  della  Strada  (i) 
there  venerated. 

(See  Messenger  of  Sacred  Heart, 
April,  1896,  p.  269.) 

Fr.  Pietro  Codacio  obtained  the  Pope's 
leave  to  hand  over  the  church  to  the 
Society,  and  the  transfer  was  made  by  a 
special  Bull  dated  June  24,  1541.  (2) 

Fr.  Codacio  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
St.  Ignatius  and  accorded  the  honors 
of  a  founder.  So  strong  was  his  love  for 
the  Society  that  St.  Ignatius  used  to  say 
of  him:  "Blows  even  would  not  drive 
him  out  of  it."  (MenologyS.  J.  Dec.  7.  ) 
Several  letters  of.  St.  Francis  Xavier  are 
addressed  to  Father  Codacio. 

The  alterations  made  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Strada,  and  its  final 
destruction  to  make  way  fcr  the  present 
Church  of  the  Gesu  will  be  referred  to 
further  on. 

XIV. 

ST.    IGNATIUS   ELECTED  GENERAL,  APRIL 
1841.     SAN   PIETRO  IN  MONTORIO. 

The  Papal  Bull  constituting  the  Society 
a  religious  order  was  not  formally  pro- 
mulgated till  the  Spring  of  1541.  Hither- 


( 1  )  Mariani  says  that  our  Blessed  Lady  thus  re- 
ceived the  Society  into  her  house  from  its  very 
birth. 

(  2  1  The  church  was  in  the  most  frequented  and 
important  part  of  the  city,  the  very  place  St. 
Ignatius  had  set  his  heart  on. 
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to  the  Society  had  been  without  a  Gene- 
ral, it  now  became  necessary  to  elect  one. 
The  history  of  the  election  of  St.  Igna- 
tius, and  of  his  repugnance  and  even 
refusal  to  accept  the  office  till  compelled 
by  his  confessor,  may  be  read  in  any  life 
of  the  Saint. 

It  will  suffice  here  to  mention  one  or 
two  incidents.  St.  Francis  Xavier  had 
left  his  vote  in  writing  signed  with  his 
name.  He  declared  that  he  thought  it 
right  in  his  conscience,  that  their  old 
and  true  father,  Master  Ignatius,  who 


to  the  will  of  God,  for  if  you  do  not,  the 
Company  may  dissolve  itself,  for  I  am 
resolved  to  recognize  no  other  head  than 
the  one  God  has  chosen."  (Mariani 
1.  iii.  c.  1.  p.  195.) 

St.  Ignatius  agreed  to  submit  the  deci- 
sion to  his  confessor,  Fra  Teodosio,  a 
Franciscan,  of  the  convent  of  San  Pietro 
in  Montorio.  To  him  after  spending 
three  days  in  prayer,  he  made  a  general 
confession,  using  every  means  to  prove 
his  unworthiness  and  unfitness  for  the 
office.    Fra  Teodosio,  however,  declared 


INTERIOR  OF  ST.   PAL'l/S  OUTSIDE  THE  WALLS,   LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  NAVE  AS  IN 
THE  TIME  OF  ST.  IGNATIUS. 

At  the  altar  on  the  left  of  the  high  altar,  St.  Ignatius  and  his  Companions  made  their  solemn  vows. 


had  brought  them  together  with  so  much 
labor,  should  be  their  Superior. 

He  will  know  best  how  to  preserve 
us,  guide  us,  and  urge  us  on  to  better 
things,  because  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands each  one  of  us. ' ' 

St.  Ignatius,  though  unanimously  elect- 
ed, declared  he  could  not  accept  the 
office.  He  pleaded  his  faults,  sins  and 
deficiencies,  and  begged  them  to  spend 
three  days  in  prayer  and  then  proceed 
to  a  fresh  election. 

He  was  again  unanimously  elected, 
but  still  remonstrated  and  refused.  Fr. 
Lainez  arose  and  said  :    "  Father,  yield 


in  a  written  opinion,  opened  and  read 
before  the  first  Fathers,  that  Ignatius 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  desires  of 
his  companions  and  to  accept  the  office 
imposed  on  him.  The  Saint  returned 
home  from  San  Pietro  in  Montorio 
on  April  9,  and  reluctantly  entered 
on  the  office  of  General  on  April  13, 
1541. 

While  staying  at  the  convent  of  San 
Pietro  in  Montorio,  he  cured  a  young 
Franciscan  lay  brother,  named  Mattei, 
who  was  suddenly  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit  and  suffering  horribly.  (Mariani 
1.  iii.  c.  1.  p.  196. ) 
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XV. 

SOLEMN   PROFESSION  AT  ST.  PAUL'S  OUT- 
SIDE THE  WALLS,  FRIDAY, 
APRIL    15,  154I. 

April  the  15th,  the  second  day  after 
St.  Ignatius  had  entered  on  the  duties  of 
General,  was  fixed  lor  the  solemn  Profes- 
sion or  the  taking  of  their  religious  vows. 
Besides  Ignatius,  only  five  of  the  first 
Fathers  were  at  Rome  at  the  time,  viz.  : 
Frs.  Codurius,  Le  Jay,  Broet,  Lainez 
and  Salmeron. 

The  basilica  of  St.  Paul  outside  the 
walls  was  selected  for  the  profession  as 
most  conducive  to  recollection,  being 
remote  from  the  city  and  little  frequented. 
They  first  made  the  visit  to  the  other  six 
churches,  and  must  have  started  at  three 
or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  reach 
St.  Paul's  by  eight  or  nine  a.  m.  The 
novices  seem  to  have  accompanied  them, 
for  Fr.  Ribadeneira,  who  describes  the 
event,  says  he  was  present.    (1.  iii,  c. 

1,  P-  157.) 

On  reaching  St.  Paul's,  St.  Ignatius 
said  Mass  at  the  altar  of  Our  Lady,  which 
was  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the  high  altar, 
the  opposite  side  to  the  miraculous  cruci- 
fix that  spoke  to  St.  Bridget.  This  altar 
was  enclosed  by  a  grill  of  iron,  and  in  it 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  reserved.  In 
the  life  of  St.  Ignatius,  by  Stewart  Rose, 
is  a  beautiful  sketch  of  the  interior  of  St. 
Paul's  restored,  by  H.  W.  Brewer, 
showing  the  spot  where  the  profession 
took  place. 

Before  communicating,  the  Saint  turned 
towards  his  five  companions  kneeling 
round  the  altar,  and,  holding  in  one  hand 
the  Sacred  Body  of  our  Lord,  and  in  the 
other  the  form  of  his  vows,  he  read  it 
aloud  and  received  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament. 

The  other  Fathers,  each  in  turn,  then 
recited  their  vows,  handing  the  written 
forms  to  Ignatius,  and  received  Holy 
Communion.  After  Mass  and  thanks- 
giving, they  visited  the  seven  privileged 
altars  of  the  basilica,  and,  returning  to 
the  high  altar,  they  all  embrac  ed  the 


Saint,  kissing  his  hand  with  great  rever- 
ence, shedding  tears  of  joy. 

(Ribadeneira  1.  iii.  c.  1,  p.  156. 
Stewart  Rose,  c.  5,  p.  279.) 

St.  Francis  Xavier  had  set  sail  from 
Lisbon  on  April  7,  the  Thursday  in 
Passion  week,  while  the  election  was  act- 
ually proceeding,  and  his  vote  for  Ignatius 
was  counting  with  the  rest. 

On  April  15,  while  the  solemn 
profession  was  taking  place  at  St.  Paul's 
outside  the  walls,  he  was  already  some 
distance  on  his  way  to  the  remote  lands 
he  was  to  conquer  to  Jesus  Christ  ;  but 
his  heart  and  thoughts  were  with  his 
brethren  in  Rome.  He  tells  them  in  his 
letter,  that  he  is  perpetually  looking  on 
them  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  and  that 
he  has  their  images  stamped  on  his  heart. 
(Coleridge,  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  I.  p.  180.) 

XVI. 

FOURTH     RESIDENCE  :       OPPOSITE  THE 
CHURCH    OF  OUR   LADY  DELL  A 
STRADA,   1 54I  TO  1 544* 

The  transfer  of  this  church  to  the 
society  referred  to  above  made  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  Torre  del  Melangolo 
and  rent  some  house  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  church.  None  could  be  found 
but  an  old,  rickety  tenement,  belonging 
to  Camillo  Estalli,  with  wretched  accom- 
modations, having  but  one  advantage, 
that  of  being  opposite  the  church  (P. 
Ribadeneira  1.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  153.)  This 
the  Saint  engaged  for  thirty  scudi  a  year, 
about  February,  1541.  The  community 
at  the  time  consisted  of  St.  Ignatius, 
Frs.  Salmeron  and  Codurius  and  about  a 
dozen  novices,  two  of  these  being  Fr. 
Pietro  Codacio  and  the  boy,  Pedro 
Ribadeneira.  Many  other  novices  were 
studying  in  Paris.  They  seem  to  have 
left  the  house  near  the  Torre  del  Melan- 
golo in  February,  1541.  The  address 
on  Blessed  Peter  Faber's  letter  of  March 
12,  1 54 1 ,  is:  "Frontero  a  S*  Maria  de 
la  Kstrada,  appresso  Santo  Marco." 

Their  stay  in  this  fourth  residence 
lasted   till  September,    1544,  and  Fr. 
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Ribadeneira  says  the  house  was  destroyed 
when  the  modern  residence  of  the  Gesu 
was  built. 

XVII 

DEATH  OF  FR.   JOHN  CODURIUS,  AUGUST 
29,  I54I.      VISION  ON  PONTE  S1STO. 

A  few  months  after  the  profession  at 
St.  Paul's,(i)  Fr.  John  Codurius  was 
attacked  with  a  dangerous  illness.  Igna- 
tius went  to  offer  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
for  him  at  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  and 
passing  the  Ponte  Sisto,  he  suddenly 
lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  said  to  his 
companion,  Fr.  John  Baptist  Viola,  "Let 
us  return,  Codurius  has  just  died."  The 
Father  had  expired  at  that  moment. 
Ignatius  never  explained  what  he  had 
seen,  but  his  disciples  believed  that  he 
beheld  the  very  vision  which  he  himself 
described  as  granted  to  a  pious  person 
in  a  letter  to  Faber  soon  after — Codu- 
rius, surrounded  by  a  blaze  of  light,  ac- 
companied by  angels,  ascending  into 
heaven.  (Mariani  1.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  202. 
Fr.  Ribad.  1.  iii.  c.  1.  p.  158.  Stewart 
Rose  c.  6.  p.  279.) 

Fr.  John  was  born  and  ordained  on 
St.  John  Baptist's  Day,  and  died  on  the 
day  of  his  martyrdom,  at  the  same 
age  as  the  Baptist.  He  was  esteemed  by 
the  other  Fathers  as  a  man  of  consum- 
mate virtue. 

(i)Fr.  Ribadeneira,  who  was  present,  says  that 
on  returning  from  St.  Paul's,  Fr.  Codurius  seemed 
to  be  beside  himself  with  joy  ;  his  heart  was  on 
fire,  and  he  walked  before  the  others  as  though 
carried  along  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 


XVIII. 

FIFTH    AND    FINAL    RESIDENCE.  SANTA 
MARIA  DELLA  STRADA.      I  544. 

Adjoining  the  church  of  Our  Lady  del/a 
Strada  was  a  small  house  with  garden 
left  to  the  Society  by  F.  Pietro  Codacio, 
This  building  St.  Ignatius  began  to  en- 
large in  1543,  partly  on  ground  bought 
with  alms  given  to  the  Saint  and  to  Fr. 
Codacio,  partly  on  the  site  of  the  old 
church  of  S.  Andrea  delle  boteghe  oscure 
given  by  the  Pope  to  the  Society  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  suitable  residence 
there.  (Bull  of  Paul  III.  dated  3  Aug. 
1543  in  MS.  Rom.  Hist  Dom.  Prof, 
n.  7.) 

St.  Francis  Xavier  in  a  letter  from 
Lisbon,  March  18,  1541,  speaks  of  the 
alms  the  King  of  Portugal  intends  send- 
ing for  the  building  of  this  house  (Cole- 
ridge, Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  I.  p.  95. ) 

In  September,  1544,  the  building  was 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  at  least  par- 
tially occupied,  and  the  Saint  and  his 
community  then  took  possession  of  this, 
the  first  Professed  House  of  the  Society, 
the  first  house  it  could  call  its  own.  Its 
general  character  may  be  gathered  from 
the  rooms  of  the  Saint,  which  are  still 
reverentially  preserved.  Here  the  great 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  spent  the 
last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  from  Novem- 
ber, 1544,  to  July  31,  1556. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Shanghai,  April  20,  1899. 
Dear  Rev.  Father  : 

Grave  reasons  seemed  to  recommend 
not  troubling  you  further  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Christian  Cotton  Mill,  of 
Shanghai,  which  is  for  the  future  to  be 
independent  of  the  American  Trading 
Company.  But  a  graceful  little  letter 
with  an  alms  sent  me  from  Illinois,  and 
the  instances  of  Rev.  Fr.  Hornsby,  S.  J., 
as  well  as  certain  happy  changes  in  the 
celebration  of  divine  service,  determine 
me  to  write  you  these  few  lines,  sending 
at  the  same  time  a  photograph  which 
will  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  your  readers. 
It  is  the  photograph  of  the  Chinese  man- 
ager and  his  family. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  reason  to 
be  very  thankful  to  Divine  Providence 
and  to  the  Holy  Family,  patrons  of  the 
mill,  for  in  the  midst  of  the  commercial 
failures  of  last  year,  this  work,  just  begun 
and  greatly  tried,  as  is  ever  the  case  with 
the  works  of  God,  has  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing its  own  against  the  many  obstacles 
arising  within  and  without.  The  price 
of  cotton  yarn  went  down  to  incredible  fig- 
ures, which,  according  to  human  fore- 
sight, would  have  inevitably  brought  on 
the  immediate  closing  down  of  the  mill, 
and  that  would  have  meant  total  ruin  for 
the  Christian  village  of  the  hands.  The 
most  part  of  the  good  people  live  from 
day  to  day,  and  have  nothing  laid  by  for 
a  famine. 

The  mill,  then,  has  held  up  without 
very  great  difficulty.  Night  work  was 
stopped  for  a  few  weeks  only,  and  since 
Christmas  all  has  been  running  with  new 
life  and  satisfactory  success,  orders  com- 
ing in  large  and  numerous.  At  the  time 
of  writing  it  is  unanimously  averred  that 
the  yarn  of  the  International  Cotton  Mill 
is  the  best  of  Shanghai,  and  really  very 
good.  The  shareholders,  perhaps,  might 
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desire  larger  profits,  but  at  such  a  critical 
time  as  that  we  are  passing  through  in 
China,  with  the  closest  competition  exist- 
ing between  the  cotton  mills  of  India, 
Japan  and  China,  industrial  crises,  ups 
and  downs  must  be  expected,  and  victory 
will  be  assured  only  after  a  prolonged 
struggle.  May  God  protect  our  poor 
Christians  and  assure  them  their  daily 
bread,  and  may  their  work  be  ever  more 
and  more  satisfactory  to  directors  and 
shareholders. 

I  said  above  that  the  divine  service  is 
progressing.  Your  readers  will  perhaps 
remember  the  grief  of  the  chaplain  of  the 
mill  upon  seeing  himself  even  with  his 
two  Masses  on  Sunday,  in  the  constant 
impossibility  of  accommodating  his  fifteen 
hundred  Christians  in  a  little  chapel 
hardly  large  enough  for  three  hundred. 
Henceforth  it  will  not  be  so.  The  church 
of  the  mill  is  not,  indeed,  on  the  eve  of 
its  erection,  but  what  is  really  worthy  of 
remark:  just  the  other  day  Mr.  Jones, 
the  general  manager,  upon  my  return 
from  a  pilgrimage  made  to  a  neighboring 
church  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  of  whom  I  had  begged  with  all 
possible  fervor  the  desired  favor  for  our 
Christians  of  the  mill,  Mr.  Jones,  I  say, 
offered  without  further  introduction  to 
rent  for  us  of  a  neighboring  firm  an  im- 
mense warehouse,  called  "go-down"  in 
the  English  of  the  far  East,  situated  near 
the  mill,  and  capable  of  containing  two 
thousand  persons.  When  I  went  to  see 
it  with  Mr.  Jones,  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  I  repressed  the  painful  impres- 
sion made  upon  me  by  this  construction, 
as  little  church-like  as  could  be  imagined; 
an  immense  rectangle,  without  ceiling, 
with  nothing  in  the  windows  but  shutters 
and  iron  bars,  and  to  cap  its  unfitness, 
two  rows  of  ugly  pillars  running  the 
length  of  the  rectangle  near  the  centre, 
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and  so  preventing  the  altar  from  occupy- 
ing its  natural  position. 

However,  my  thoughts  reverted  at 
once  to  the  great  advantage  of  having  all 
the  Christians  together  for  divine  service, 
and  I  went  immediately  to  lay  the  case 
before  the  Rev.  Father  Superior  of  the 
mission.  He  advised  me  to  accept  the 
offer,  with  the  conditions  that  the  struc- 
ture be  put  into  a  state  of  relative 
decency  and  reserved  for  divine  worship. 
Mr.  Jones  willingly  accepted  these  con- 
ditions, and  gave  orders  at  once  to 
white-wash  the  walls,  repair  the  roof  and 
inclose  the  grounds.  That  was  Thursday 
of  Easter  week.  The  next  morning  I 
hastened  to  the  mission  workshops,  and 
procured  a  rather  large  altar,  which  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  upon  a  canal 
boat  almost  immediately.  Saturday  it 
was  placed  against  one  of  the  side  walls 
of  the  go-down,  and  a  large  oil  painting 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which  I  had  in  re- 
serve, covered  the  wall  above. 

It  remained  to  see  how  the  congrega- 
tion would  take  the  warehouse  church, 
without  window  frames,  without  benches, 
nothing  but  a  floor,  and  an  altar  all  bare 
but  for  a  fine  crucifix  and  six  candlesticks. 
I  got  the  happy  thought  of  borrowing  from 
the  mill  cushions  of  a  novel  kind, — reed 
matting  sacks  in  which  the  cotton  and 
yarn  are  shipped.  Placed  with  some 
show  of  order  in  semicircular  rows,  these 
cushions  were  taken  very  naturally,  and 
Sunday  morning  I  had  the  great  consola- 
tion of  seeing  the  go-down  filled  almost 
instantaneously  for  the  first  Mass,  which 
had  been  announced  with  some  mis- 
givings. I  made  the  policemen  count 
those  present,  and  they  gave  me  the 
figures  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  women 
and  more  than  three  hundred  men, 
school  children  and  babies  not  counted. 
I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of  thanks- 
giving, so  I  intoned  the  Te  Dcum  with 
all  my  soul,  and  some  of  the  young  men 
who  know  a  little  music  sang  it  with  me, 
accompanied  by  a  diminutive  harmoni- 
um. 

You  will  easily  understand  what  was 


my  satisfaction  upon  turning  around  after 
the  Gospel,  to  look  upon  all  my  flock  to- 
gether, which  I  had  not  been  able  to  do 
from  the  opening  of  the  mill.  I  have 
said  all  my  flock,  but  the  expression  is 
inexact,  for  every  Saturday  evening  or 
Sunday  morning  a  large  number  return 
home  to  enjoy  a  few  hours  of  family  life, 
to  see  their  children  or  their  parents,  or 
to  procure  provisions  for  the  following 
week,  others  are  so  worn  out  by  the 
work  all  Saturday  night  that  they  dispense 
themselves  from  Mass  in  the  morning  ; 
and  it  must  be  avowed  that  the  fault  is 
not  enormous,  for  most  of  them  find  the 
night  work  much  harder  than  work  by 
day. 

I  exhorted  all  my  flock  to  join  me  in 
giving  thanks  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  for 
the  spacious  qo-down  procured  for  them 
by  the  manager.  I  fixed  the  hour  of  the 
Mass — henceforth  but  one  Mass — for  7 
o'clock,  and  I  ended  by  recalling  the 
fervor  of  the  early  Christians  in  the  cata- 
combs, at  a  time  when  the  Infant  Church 
had  less  than  go-downs  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  holy  mysteries,  and  yet  how 
many  hundreds  and  thousands  preferred 
to  shed  their  blood  rather  than  deny 
their  religion  or  turn  aside  from  their 
duty  ! 

That  was  Low  Sunday.  The  second 
Sunday  after  Easter,  I  found  in  my  go- 
down  chapel  a  larger  attendance  than  the 
week  preceding.  During  the  month  of 
Mary  I  shall  endeavor  to  remain  at  the 
mill,  say  Mass  there  every  day  and  try  to 
get  all  my  flock  to  confession.  Let  us 
hope  there  will  be  no  backsliders,  and 
that  every  day  will  see  a  large  and  devout 
attendance,  in  the  morning  after  the 
night  work  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and 
again  in  the  evening  after  the  work  of 
the  day  for  the  exercises  of  the  month  of 
Mary,  the  fervor  and  devotion  of  the 
good  Christians  making  up  for  the  pov- 
erty of  the  chapel  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  ceremonies. 

Let  me  end  with  a  little  story  which 
may  perhaps  interest  some  of  your  young 
readers.  Last  Christmas-eve,  when  work 
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at  the  mill  had  stopped,  and  I  was  seated  had  found  her  way  back  to  the  mill,  by 
in  my  confessional,  unable,  alas  !  to  sat-  winding  and  intricate  foot-paths  which 
isfy  the  large  number  seeking  absolution,  she  had  not  traversed  but  once.  The 
there  came  among  the  others  a  little  devil  had  taken  her  by  fright,  and  by 
orphan  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  disgust  for  the  school  after  a  single  night  ; 
age.  She  explained  briefly  and  clearly  the  other  little  girls  perhaps  had  looked 
that  she  had  been  baptized,  but  that  in  down  upon  her  or  deceived  her.  How- 
her  infancy  after  her  parents'  death,  she  ever  it  was,  they  brought  her  to  me  in 
had  been  betrothed  (understand  sold),  tears,  silent,  and  ashamed  of  her 
into  a  pagan  family.  She  worked  and  escapade.  I  was  discouraged,  too,,  as 
lived  at  the  mill  with  the  little  Christian  may  be  easily  understood,  for  though  I 
girls,  and  wished  to  be  like  them,  to  had  had  but  an  interview  with  little  Sat- 
marry  a  Christian  and  live  in  a  Christian  pao  (Third  Treasure,)  I  felt  a  real  inter- 
family.  She  came  to  the  father,  know-  est  in  her  and  wished  to  save  her  soul  at 
ing  that  he  alone  would  be  able  to  help  any  price. 

her  in  such  a  difficult  matter.    It  is,  in-      She  had  confidence  in  me,  but  when 
deed,  well  known  that  affairs  of  betrothals  away  she  did  not  know  what  might  hap- 
in  China  are  of  the  most  thorny.    I  was  pen  to  her,  and  she  wished  to  remain 
easily  moved  to  compassion  for  the  poor  near  enough  to  be  under  my  protection, 
child  making  me  her  first  confession,  and  I   Her  fault  at  bottom  had  not  been  so 
was  already  thinking  of  giving  her  at  mid-   grave,  and  was  made  up  for  by  her  good 
night  her  Jesus  of  the  First  Communion,   dispositions.    It    is  moreover  no  easy 
Alas  !  her  ignorance  was  discouraging  ;  matter  to  deal  with  little  Chinese  girls, 
there  were  three  Gods  she  said,  and  of  the  so  easily  do  they  take  fright  or  offence. 
Incarnation  she  had  no  idea.    I  told  her  I  then  proposed  to  her  the  school  of  the 
then  to  come  back  on  the  morrow,  prom-   European  Sisters,  Helpers  of  the  Holy 
ising  to  do  what  I  could  for  her.    She   Souls,  at  Zi-kawei,  who  would  treat  her 
kept  the  appointment,  and  I  advised  her  kindly,  on  the  condition  that  she  would 
to  go  to  the  central  school  in  the  country,    show   herself    of  exemplary  conduct, 
to  learn  her  catechism  and  make  her  First   humble,  obedient  and  submissive.  She 
Communion.  She  accepted  at  once,  and   agreed  timidly  but  without  constraint, 
her  departure  was  fixed  for  the  next  day.    The  good  Sisters  easily  won  the  heart  of 
Poor  child,  she  had  not  to  waste  time   the  poor  little  creature.    They  gave  her 
packing  her  trunk,  for  she  had  nothing,    an  almost  entirely  new  outfit,  and  a  few 
absolutely  nothing — but  her  good  will.       days  later  I  saw  her  all  smiling  in  the 
But  the  devil  was  on  the  watch  to   parlor.     Easter  morning  she  made  her 
snatch  from  us  this  poor  soul.    I  con-   First  Communion,  and  on  Low  Sunday 
fided  her  to  a  Christian  woman  of  trust,   she  was  back  at  the  mill,  where  she  is 
and  two  days  later  she  made  her  way  by   earning   her  wages,  committed  to  the 
wheelbarrow  to  the  school,  four  or  five   care   of  a    " number  one"  (Chinese 
leagues  in  the  interior.    Assured  of  her  mistress  of  the  women  and  girls  employ- 
future,  for  the  few  months  at  least  that   ed)   in  the  carding-room.     There  re- 
she  would  be   under  my  charge,  and   mains  now  the  difficult  part  of  the  matter, 
happy  to  replace  in  a  way  the  little   to  induce  her  brother,  an  apostate  from 
orphan's  father  and  mother,  I  began  at   the  faith  and  rather  far  from  Shanghai, 
once  to  think  of  how  I  might  break  her  to  break  her  first  betrothal,  which  he  may 
first  betrothal,  and  introduce  her  into  a  be  led  to  do  by  a  few  dollars  of  compen- 
good  family,  where  she  might  be  happy   sation,  and  then  to  marry  her  into  a 
for  the  rest  of  her  days,  when  suddenly  Christian  family.    Dear  reader,  pray  for 
she  reappeared  before  me  at  the  mill,    little  Sai-pao. 

She  had  run  away  from  the  school,  and  A.  Pierre,  S.J. 
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E  night  of  the  destruction  of 
the  convent,"  said  Sister  Noella, 
' '  a  band  of  young  girls  came  to 
Dacre  Hall.  Among  them,  chief  among 
them,  a  beautiful  young  maiden,  the  pet 
and  pride  of  the  nuns  and  pupils  alike,  the 
well  beloved  of  all  who  had  the  happiness 
to  know  her.  All  the  house  was  astir  on 
her  account.  Doctors  summoned  from  far, 
a  specialist  from  London  in  great  haste 
even,  for  the  young  girl  had  been  griev- 
ously wounded  by  risking  her  life  over 
and  over  again  to  save  the  little  children 
and  the  sick.  Only  when  every  human 
creature  had  been  borne  from  the  smok- 
ing ruins  was  it  known  that  she  had 
fallen,  exhausted  and  injured.  Judge 
how  she  was  received,  tended,  watched 
over,  not  only  by  the  family  of  Dacre, 
but  by  their  neighbors  for  miles  around. 
How  tenderly  her  burns  were  dressed, 
how  carefully  her  broken  ankle  was  set, 
and  when  she  could  be  carried  into  the 
drawing-room  among  the  guests,  many 
of  whom  had  come  from  afar  to  see  her 
and  to  thank  her  for  saving  their  little 
ones,  how  they  gathered  around  her  and 
paid  her  just  homage.  And  when  she 
could  limp  on  her  crutches,  how  eagerly 
everyone  rushed  forward  to  meet  her. 
Why,  they  would  gladly  have  borne  her 
on  their  shoulders  or  carried  her  in  their 
arms  for  her  courage,  her  beauty,  and, 
above  all,  for  her  modesty  and  timidity 
that  had  captivated  all  hearts.  She  was 
just  like  a  sensitive  plant,  shrinking  away 
from  everyone  who  approached  her. 

"One  heart  she  took  captive  from  the 
first  day,  and  the  same  day  she  made  an 
unsuspected  enemy  for  herself.  The 
captive  was  the  heir  of  Dacre,  the 
enemy  his  stepmother.  As  you  said 
just  now,  this  lady  loved  him  and  his 


sister,  but  she  loved  her  own  son  far 
better,  and  for  his  sake  was  ambitious, 
and  eager  to  force  the  heir  of  Dacre  into 
holy  orders.  He  was  so  truly  pious  and 
so  docile  at  first,  that,  had  he  been  left 
to  follow  his  own  natural  inclinations,  it 
is  possible  that  he  would  have  given  his 
life  to  God  in  religion.  But  the  con- 
stant pressure,  the  unwise  insistance, 
above  all,  the  haste  made  by  his  step- 
mother in  urging  the  matter,  made  him 
cautious.  Under  so  much  entreaty  and 
solicitude  on  her  part,  he  began  to  doubt 
his  own  feelings,  to  have  scruples.  His 
judgment  was  blinded,  perhaps,  in  mercy 
to  her. 

"He  met  you.  Then  he  knew  he  had 
done  well  in  renouncing  his  fancied  voca- 
tion. He  lost  his  heart  to  the  young 
convent  girl.  She  was  hard  to  win  a 
look  or  smile  from  (I  quote  his  own 
words),  but  he  had  so  much  in  his  favor, 
was  so  manly  in  deed,  in  word,  so  hand- 
some and  above  all  so  true,"  The  nun 
paused.  Margaret  sighed  heavily,  but 
did  not  speak — "that  he  touched  her 
heart  in  spite  of  herself,  in  spite  of  her 
reserve.  Then  came  the  treachery. 
When  his  stepmother  learned  from  his 
own  lips,  that  he  had  asked  you  to  be- 
come his  wife,  and  that  he  was  resolved 
to  have  his  own  way,  she  had  recourse 
to  an  act  of  subtlety  worse  than  direct 
falsehood.  She  made  you  believe  he 
had  had  an  earthly  love,  that  you  were 
not  his  first  choice,  that  some  other 
woman  had  stirred  his  heart  and  re- 
ceived his  vows.  You,  Margaret,  have 
just  made  clear  the  way  in  which  two  lives 
were  wrecked." 

"How  know  you  this,"  cried  Mar- 
garet, "  and  how  comes  it  that  you  speak 
with  his  voice?  "    She  reached  out  her 
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hands,  her  face  lifted  to  heaven  with  a 
look  of  intense  anguish, — waiting  eagerly 
for  the  explanation. 

"  Try  to  be  calm,  Margaret!  For  my 
sake,  try  to  be  calm!  " 

"Who  are  you?"  cried  Margaret. 
"Surely  it  cannot  be!  and  yet, — that 
voice.     Katharine  Dacre! " 

The  grey  nun  folded  her  arms  around 
the  trembling  form,  she  let  her  tears  fall 
unrestrained  upon  the  pale  face,  she 
kissed  the  sightless  eyes  over  and  over 
again.  "Surely  you  will  let  me  call  you 
sister  now?  I  am  indeed  Katharine 
Dacre." 

After  a  long  silence  Margaret  asked: 
"  How  is  it  that  I  did  not  see  you  that 
evening?  " 

"The  train  was  late.  I  was  exhausted. 
They  only  suffered  me  to  look  down  upon 
the  guests  from  the  balcony  that  over- 
looks the  ballroom.  My  brother  Antony 
led  me  there,  and  bade  me  point  out  to 
him  the  fairest  lady  in  the  hall.  Then 
I  saw  you,  Margaret,  for  the  first  time. 
You  were  all  in  white,  fair  as  a  lily.  I 
'  singled  you  out  at  once,  and  Antony  put 
his  arms  around  me,  and  whispered,  *  She 
will  one  day  be  your  sister.'  A  few 
hours  later  you  were  betrayed.  Antony 
had  a  stormy  interview  with  our  step- 
mother as  soon  as  I  retired.  When  he  was 
free  to  seek  you  in  the  ball  room,  you  had 
retired  for  the  night.  The  next  morning, 
you  can  well  believe,  was  like  the  day  ot 
doom  to  him,  and  to  me  also,  for  we  have 
ever  been  as  one,  in  mind  and  heart." 

"I  thought  Madame  Dacre  so  very 
different." 

11  So  did  we  all.  We  were  very  young 
when  she  came  to  be  mistress  of  our 
home,  too  young  to  remember  our  dear 
mother  ;  and  she  was  indeed  very  kind  to 
us  then  and  through  our  early  youth. 
It  was  only  when  an  ever  growing  am- 
bition for  her  own  son  warped  her  judg- 
ment, and  finally  seared  her  heart,  that 
she  felt  or  at  least  showed  less  affection 
for  us." 

"And  was  her  son  a  party  to  his 
mother's  ambitious  plans?  " 


"Oh,  no!  Thank  God,  no!  quite  the 
reverse.  As  the  plots  and  plans  of 
selfish  hearts  often  %turn  against  their 
authors  in  the  very  objects  and  aims 
they  most  covet,  so  with  Madame 
Dacre.  The  son  she  so  ardently  desired 
to  see  settled  brilliantly  in  the  world  as 
heir  of  Dacre,  and  for  whom  she  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  rightful  owner, 
was  to  her  intense  chagrin,  endowed  with 
a  true  vocation.  He  became  a  priest, 
and  is  now  a  missionary,  while  Antony" 
—the  speaker  paused.  Margaret  was 
trembling  violently — 11  while  Antony  re- 
mained true  to  his  first  love,  dear  sister, 
and  is  still  seeking  her,  waiting  for  her, 
at  the  old  hall  where  they  first  met. 
But,  here  comes  Blandine!  " 

Blandine  came  tripping  lightly  along 
the  hall.  Her  presence  at  this  moment 
was  a  happy  diversion,  for  Margaret's 
heart  was  full  to  overflowing. 

Blandine' s  eyes  were  sparkling  with 
animation;  she  was  evidently  impatient 
to  impart  some  great  news. 

"Well,"  demanded  Sister  Noella, 
"what  of  the  procession,  and  the  pil- 
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cess?  ! 


"O!"  exclaimed  the  little  one  in  a 
voice  of  rapture,  "Oh!  so  beautiful! 
And  such  prayers  !  And  a  poor  paralyzed 
man  threw  down  his  crutches,  and 
walked  in  the  procession  ;  every  one 
could  see  the  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks.  And  a  lame  -ister  was  cured, 
and  everyone  was  so  happy  for  her.  she 
looked  so  glad !  ' ' 

u  And  was  the  singing  good  ?  " 
14  Oh,  such  singing  !    Everyone  sang, 
and  the  Magnificat  was  just  like  at 
Lourdes,  and  the   Benediction  hymns, 
too!" 

"So  you  waited  lor  Benediction? 
Who  bestowed  It?  n 

"Our  own  dear  Bishop  of  Tarbes, 
and  he  looked  so  kind,  and  spoke  so 
pleasantly  to  us — to  the  children,  I 
mean,  and  gave  us  his  blessing  more 
than  once.  I  gave  my  Benediction 
— "  the  speaker  glanced  at  Mar- 
garet,  and  her  joyous  look  fell.  She 
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was  disappointed,  just  if  she  had  ex- 
pected that  Benediction  to  bring  back 
the  gift  of  sight  to  her  dear  lady.  But 
Sister  Noella  looked  so  happy  that  she 
forgot  her  praise  and  responded  with  a 
loving  smile  to  the  Sister's  next  words. 

*  *  That  was  well,  dear,  and  I  am  sure 
Madame  Margaret  felt  its  sweetness  this 
very  hour.    Is  it  not  so,  dear  friend  ?  " 

44  O,  yes,  indeed  !  I  felt  and  feel  it, 
God  is  very  good  !  Come  here, 
Blandine. "  She  folded  the  child  tenderly 
to  her  heart  and  kissed  her  fondly,  while 
she  whispered,  * 4  Be  faithful,  my  dear 
child  ;  be  faithful,  that  you  may  gain  a 
crown  of  life  for  yourself,  and  help  me 
to  regain  what  I  have  lost.  Not  my 
sight,  dear  Blandine,  but  something  far 
more  precious  !  You  understand,  do 
you  not  ? ' ' 

44  O,  yes;  dear  lady  !  and  I  will  try, 
hard,"  was  the  earnest  reply  of  the 
little  creature,  as  she  withdrew  to  her 
lessons. 

44  And  now,  dear  Sister,  at  last  I  may 
call  you  by  that  name,  dear,  may  I  not?" 

4  4  Unworthy!  unworthy,"  still  pro- 
tested poor  Margaret.  But  the  nun 
took  no  notice  of  the  protest.  44  Now, 
that  my  dear  sister  is  so  much  better  and 
stronger  for  our  conference,  is  she  not 
curious  to  know  when  and  how  I  first 
guessed  her  identity  ?  For  you  know  I 
only  saw  you  once,  for  a  few  brief 
moments,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  throng. 
First,  let  me  say,  however,  that  you 
attracted  and  interested  me  from  the 
very  beginning.  Never  seeing  you  un- 
veiled, how  could  I  guess  that  the  plain, 
black  gown  hid  from  me  the  white- 
robed  convent  girl?  Then  when  we 
made  nearer  acquaintance,  the  first  im- 
pression had  given  away  to  other 
interests.  I  thought  of  you  only  as  the 
relative  of  Madame  Moore.  It  was  in 
that  feverish  hour  when  you  threw  off 
the  bed-covering  and  a  letter  fell  from 
the  folds  of  your  night-robe,  that  I 
made  the  discovery.  I  read  the  clear, 
bold  letters  of  the  address  without  pre- 
meditation.    They  stared   me  in  the 


face,  large,  clear.  That  letter  I  put 
carefully  away,  dear  Margaret,  till  you 
shall  choose  to  ask  for  it." 

Margaret  was  sorely  troubled  now. 
She  had  somehow  concluded,  in  her  own 
mind,  that  Antony  had  found  her  ;  that 
the  letter  must  be  from  him.  Not  that 
she  fancied  for  an  instant  that  he  could 
be  still  seeking  her  for  any  other  motive 
but  a  sense  of  high  Christian  duty,  and 
the  desire  to  right  a  cruel  wrong.  Now 
she  realized  her  mistake.  Had  the  letter 
been  from  him  Sister  Noella,  so  frank  and 
confiding  by  nature,  would  have  said  so  ; 
the  handwriting  would  have  told  her  the 
fact.  Who  then  could  her  unknown 
correspondent  be? 

44  There  is  no  one  on  earth  to  write  to 
me,"  she  said  sadly,  after  a  little  reflec- 
tion. 4  4  There  must  be  some  mistake. 
Please  read  or  examine  the  letter,  Sister 
Christmas,  it  cannot  be  for  me,  I  think." 

Sister  Noella  drew  forth  the  heavy 
folds  of  paper  from  their  secure  cover- 
ing. Soon  a  joyful  exclamation  broke 
the  silence.  44  O  Margaret  !  Margaret  ! 
Ah,  how  wonderful  are  the  ways  of 
Providence  !  Here  in  my  hand  lies  the 
fulfilment  of  your  friend's  words  :  4 After 
my  death  it  will  come  to  her  ! '  Yes, 
here  it  is  !  " 

44  What  is  it,  Sister?  What  of  good 
can  come  to  me?" 

44  O,  faithless,  doubting  Margaret! 
Fortune  has  come  to  you  ;  good  fortune! 
wealth  !  Do  you  understand,  my  dear? 
O,  I  am  glad  !  glad  !  " 

44  Wealth,  Sister!  ah,  can  it  be! 
wealth  !  then  I  can  keep  Blandine  ?  ' ' 

44  Dear,  unselfish  heart,"  thought  the 
nun,  as  she  gazed  upon  the  calm  face, 
and  the  sightless  eyes  lifted  to  heaven. 
Not  one  selfish  thought,  even  at  this 
moment.  44  Yes,  you  can  keep  Blan- 
dine; shall  I  send  her  to  you,  or  read 
the  letter?  " 

44  Read  enough  to  satisfy  yourself, 
dear  Sister,  to  make  sure  there  is  no 
mistake  ;  then,  if  you  will,  let  the  child 
come  to  me.  Do  not  tell  me  any  de- 
tails, dear  friend." 
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4  4  You  may  surely  have  your  way  about 
the  child,"  said  Sister  Noella.  1  *  Money, 
and  very  much,  is  yours,  now." 

4 4  Keep  the  papers,  dear.  Let  Blan- 
dine come." 

When  the  echo  of  the  nun's  footsteps 
had  died  away,  Margaret  sank  on  her 
knees  and  stretched  out  her  arms.  4  *  Oh, 
God!"  she  moaned,  "come  to  me, 
Thyself  !  Come  to  me,  not  with  riches; 
not  with  happiness,  and  not  even  with 
sight  !  Come  to  me  with  pardon.  Blind- 
ness shall  be  as  light  to  me  with  Thee. 
Come  to  me,  my  Saviour,  my  light,  my 
life  !  Come  to  Thy  blind  prodigal. 
Since  she  cannot  find  her  way  to  Thee, 
come  Thou  to  her  !  " 

44  Dear  little  Blandine,  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  love  the  poor  blind  woman  ?  " 

4  4  O  very,  very  much,  dear  lady  !  " 

44  Art  thou  very  sure,  dear  little 
one?" 

4  4  Very,  very  sure,  dear  lady.  Very 
sure ! ' ' 

44  Enough  to  be  my  child,  my  own 
little  child  ?  Enough  to  call  me  by 
a  better  name  than  that  of  4dear  lady  ?'  ' ' 

Blandine  did  not  understand.  She 
was  silent.  If  Margaret  could  have  read 
the  expression  of  that  sweet  face,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  further 
questions.  But  she  was  patient.  She 
had  a  mother's  instincts. 

Seeing  the  look  of  patient  waiting,  the 
tender,  longing  look  on  the  kind  face, 
seeing  the  poor  sightless  eyes,  the  child 
took  courage  to  speak  out  her  thoughts. 

44  Then  can  I  tell  you,  dear  lady  ?  It 
is  as  if  you  knew  what  I  was  thinking  in 
my  heart  for  such  a  long  time." 

44  And  of  what  has  Blandine  been 
thinking  so  long  ?  " 

44  Blandine  was  wishing  so  much — so 
much,  to  be  your  little  girl,  your  own 
little  girl,  to  work  for  you,  to  wait  on  you, 
to  stay  here  with  you,  and  to  take  you  up 
to  the  Calvary — when  you  are  strong,  I 
mean.  And  to  ask  our  Lady  to  give 
back  your  dear  eyes.  To  ask  her  on 
the  very  tomb  of  Father  Garicoi'ts,  where 
the  dead  child  was  restored  to  life." 


44  And  then,  Blandine,  after  that  ?  " 

44 O,  after  that,  to  be  always  with  you, 
dear  lady.  That  was  in  my  thoughts 
before  you  could  not  see  any  more." 

44  How  so,  dear?  " 

4  4  Because,  when  Sister  Superior  sent 
me  to  you  with  messages — when  you  let 
me  do  little  things  for  you,  you  spoke  so 
gently,  so — like  my  own  dear  mother," 
and  again  at  the  thought  of  that  dear 
mother  little  Blandine  broke  down  and 
sobbed,  sobs  of  such  deep  pain  for  one 
of  her  tender  years,  that  Margaret  was 
constrained  to  gather  her  again  close  to 
her  breast,  as  that  mother  might  have 
done,  and  kiss  away  the  blinding  tears. 

When  that  sorrowful  little  heart  had 
been  soothed,  Margaret  asked  the  same 
question  :  44  Can  Blandine  love  the  poor 
blind  lady  well  enough  to  call  her  by  that 
dear  name  that  makes  her  weep  ?  To  call 
her  mother,  and  let  her  be  her  mother, 
really  and  truly,  in  the  place  of  that  dear 
one,  now  in  heaven  ?  " 

44  It  is  as  if  God  wished  me  to  have  a 
new  dear  mother,  just  like  her,"  whis- 
pered Blandine, nestling  to  the  heart  that 
craved  her  affection  so  earnestly,  44  and 
this  is  God's  beautiful  day  for  little  Blan- 
dine," she  murmured  softly. 

Presently  she  fell  asleep  in  Margaret's 
arms.  What  would  not  blind  Margaret 
have  given  at  that  moment,  to  see  the 
sleeping  face.  She  remembered  its 
lovely  features,  the  large  soft,  dark  eyes, 
the  sweet  innocent  smiling  mouth,  and 
the  grave  look  that  so  readily  replaced 
the  smile.  She  remembered  the  face. 
But  she  longed  with  intense  longing,  to 
catch  the  expression  it  wore  for  her.  Not 
that  she  could  doubt  but  what  the  little 
child  was  sincere  and  true  and  loving — 
but  one  sees  the  heart  through  its  win- 
dows, and  the  pure  heart  of  Blandine  was 
what  she  craved.     But  she  was  resigned. 

She  even  said  to  herself :  44  It  is  well,  it 
is  even  better  so.  Since,  not  to  see  her 
is  to  have  a  little  cross.  It  is  better  sc. 
It  is  a  proof  that  I  may  hope  to  be  near 
Him,  since  He  deigns  to  give  me  evei 
this  little  portion  of  His  load  to  carry." 
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She  placed  the  sleeping  child  upon  her 
own  couch,  pondering  over  her  last 
words  :  44  This  is  God's  beautiful  day  for 
little  Blandine."  44  May  it  indeed  be 
God's  beautiful  day  for  thee  and  me," 
was  Margaret's  prayer.  44  Beautiful  it 
surely  is  and  will  be,  since  He  gives 
me  the  sure  hope  of  calling  this  little 
lamb  my  own,  and  the  means  of  provid- 
ing for  her." 

Yes,  truly  !  a  wonderful  and  beautiful 
day  for  Margaret  and  her  adopted  child. 
It  is  sunrise  with  them  now.  Between 
this  glad  sunrise  and  the  glorious  sunset 
we  foresee  for  them  there  will  inevitably 
be  some  clouds,  for,  as  our  own  dear 
Longfellow  truly  says,  44  Into  each  life 
some  rain  must  fall.  Some  days  must  be 
dark  and  dreary. ' ' 

The  reason  why  Sister  Noella  goes 
smiling  about  her  work  to  day  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Margaret's  letter  That  letter, 
at  Margaret's  earnest  request,  has  been 
put  away.  She  has  even  begged  Sister 
Christmas  not  to  speak  of  it  more,  either 
to  her,  or  any  one,  until — well,  with- 
out further  explanation  the  nun  under- 
stands that  Margaret  desires  something 
more  precious  than  this  world  can  give, 
before  letting  her  mind  be  invaded  by 
any  change  of  fortune,  however  brilliant. 
She  is  more  than  satisfied  with  the  first 
fruits  of  her  good  fortune.  It  has  given 
her  Blandine,  an  innocent  child,  to  love 
and  care  for.  One  who  can  lead  her  up 
the  Calvary  of  Betharram,  and  thence 
up  that  other  Calvary,  that  leads  straight 
to  heaven's  gate. 

Yet  the  grey  nun  smiles  and  smiles, 
although  the  wonderful  letter  with  its  five 
great  red  seals  has  nothing  to  do  with  her 
happy  thoughts.  If  she  remembers  it 
she  rather  frowns,  for  it  is  more  a  sub- 
ject of  regret  than  rejoicing  at  this  mo- 
ment. Not  that  the  rich  heritage  is  a 
subject  of  regret,  but  that  it  has  come 
too  soon,  thinks  Sister  Christmas,  who 
is  expecting  a  little  pilgrimage  of  her 
own.  She  has  alluded  to  this  pilgrimage 
several  times,  without  exciting  Margaret's 
interest  or  curiosity,  and  she  resents  that 


just  a  little,  in  a  charitable  way,  of  course. 
44  It  is  a  very  little  pilgrimage,"  she  says, 
44  only  a  family  group — some  friends  who 
have  long  wished  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
ancient  chapel  and  well  of  Betharram, 
and  the  new  grotto  and  fountain  of 
Lourdes.  They  will  expect  to  see  very 
saintly  folk  at  these  holy  shrines,  for  how 
could  aught  else  abide  in  the  shadow  of 
such  sanctuaries. ' '  And  having  said  this, 
partly  to  Blandine  and  partly  to  herself, 
she  is  ready  almost  to  bite  her  tongue  for 
vexation  and  shame  lest  Margaret,  the  f 
sensitive,  should  apply  them  to  herself, 
and  remember  the  years  she  has  passed 
in  indifference  and  insensibility,  close  to 
the  chapel  and  Calvary  itself. 

But  Margaret  has  not  heard  a  word. 
She  is  meditating  too  intently  to  notice 
passing  remarks.  She  is  reviewing  the 
past,  so  bright  and  then  so  dark.  She 
is  looking  at  the  present  ;  it  is  dark  yet 
bright  too,  with  a  great  hope.  As  to  the 
future  she  says  to  herself — 44 1  leave  that 
to  the  grace  of  God.  Yes,  I  leave  the 
past  to  His  mercy,  the  present  to  His  love, 
the  future  to  His  grace."  And  thus  leav- 
ing all  in  the  Hands  that  can  alone  hold 
all  she  finds  what  the  world  with  all  its 
power  and  glory  and  splendor  cannot 
afford.    She  finds  peace  of  heart. 

And  now,  strange  thing  !  Sister  Noel- 
la  has  become  busy  and  intrusive,  a 
most  unnatural  thing  in  any  religious, 
but  most  of  all  in  one  so  discreet,  so  well 
poised,  so  dignified.  She  is  hovering 
about  Margaret,  restless,  excited,  arrang- 
ing her  hair,  her  gown,  her  shawl. 

44 1  want  some  of  your  repose  to  day, 
Sister  Margaret,  feel  how  my  pulse 
beats  ! ' ' 

4 'True  !  and  yet  you  are  not  feverish  !' ' 

"May  I  sit  here  awhile,  in  Blandine's 
place,  and  talk  off  the  ebullition  that  is 
getting  the  better  of  me?  " 

*4  By  all  means  !  Do  sit  here,  near 
me,  so  !  " 

4  4  Since  we  are  cosily  alone  once  more, 
I  may  as  well  speak  of  some  things  we 
did  not  touch  upon  the  other  day. 
For  example,  I  did  not  tell  you,  did  I, 
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dear,  that  our  step-mother  still  rules  at 
Dacre?" 

"  No,  does  she?  "  Margaret's  voice 
was  quite  calm,  not  to  say  indifferent. 

"Yes,  she  does.  But  she  is  greatly 
changed.  Her  son,  O  we  love  him  as 
our  own  brother  !  has  brought  this  about 
by  his  holiness,  his  zeal  for  God.  It  was 
he  who  brought  her  to  confess  her  share 
in  your  departure,  and  to  sue  for 
Antony's  pardon.  She  is  truly  peni- 
tent, I  can  assure  you,  and  nothing  in  this 
world  would  give  her  greater  happiness 
than  to  undo  the  wrong  she  caused,  at 
any  cost.  She  blames  herself,  and  with 
justice,  for  poor  Antony's  lonely  life. 
Can  you  ever  forgive  her?  " 

"I  !  forgive  her  !  "  cried  Margaret. 
"Why,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  ! 
I  am  too  great  a  sinner  to  cast  the  very 
smallest  pebble  at  any  one.  And  what, 
after  all,  was  her  fault,  compared  with 
my  years  of  sin?  She  acted  hastily, 
blinded  by  her  love  for  her  son,  while  I, 
slowly,  deliberately,  robbed  God  of  all 
His  rights  over  me!" 

"Then  you  really  do  forgive  her?  " 

"  There  is  little,  if  anything  at  all,  to 
forgive  !  She  may  have  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  evil  there  was  in  me,  or  the 
good  God  may  have  suffered  her  little 
fault  to  mar  my  youth,  to  save  others  from 
the  consequences  of  my  evil  nature." 

"  No  !  "  cried  the  nun,  indignantly  ; 
"no,  Margaret,  you  are  wrong  !  Humility 
and  patience  are  admirable  virtues,  both; 
but  you  are  wrong!  Her  deliberate 
fault,  for  it  was  that,  wrecked  two  lives, 
separated  two  hearts  for  long  years. 
Drove  you,  alone,  alone,  Margaret,  into 
the  great  world.  Without  wishing  to 
palliate  the  misuse  you  made  of  those 
years,  I  must  say  you  are  innocent  in 
comparison  with  Madame  Dacre.  In 
spite  of  all  your  unprofitable  days  and 
nights,  you  are  innocent  in  comparison. 
There  was  falsehood,  dishonesty,  double- 
dealing,  in  her  act." 

4  4  There  was  no  truth,  and  no  honesty 
nor  uprightness  to  God  in  my  years  of 
exile." 


"  Granted,  but  you  were  a  child.  She, 
a  middle-aged  woman." 

"  Dear  Sister  Christmas,  let  us  speak 
no  more  of  this.  I  could  not  blame  her 
if  I  would.  My  own  sins  take  from  me 
all  power  to  blame  others." 

"You  are  too  good,  Sister  Margaret. 
You  really  must  become  a  little  spiteful 
or  revengeful,  else  there  will  be  no 
merit  in  Dame  Dacre' s  repentance. 
You  must  try  to  be  spiteful  and  revenge- 
ful for  a  little  while,  at  least,  to  keep 
her  humble,  or  she'll  rule  you  as  she 
ruled  us  all." 

"  It  is  little  likely  that  we  shall  ever 
meet  in  this  world,"  said  Margaret, 
quietly,  "and  I  wish  her  only  good." 

"It  is  the  improbable  that  always 
happens,  my  angelic  sister,  my  pearl  of 
Marguerites,  and  so  I  warn  you." 

But  Margaret  was  unmoved  still.  She 
failed  to  catch  the  full  force  of  the 
speaker's  words.  She  could  not  see  the 
eloquent,  expectant  face  of  Sister  Noella, 
nor  the  sparkling  eyes  and  sweet- smiling 
mouth  of  Blandine.  Not  even  when, 
on  a  certain  day,  light  footsteps  flew 
along  the  hall,  and  Blandine,  almost  out 
of  breath  with  haste,  suddenly  announced 
"the  English  Pilgrims,"  did  she  suspect 
the  imminent  nearness  of  what  they  had 
been  trying  to  prepare  her  for,  by  trans- 
parent allusions,  by  open  appeals  and 
suggestions.  Neither  hints,  allusions, 
nor  suggestions  had  succeeded  in  con- 
veying to  her  inner  senses  the  great  fact 
that  the  past  and  present  were  now 
bridged  over,  were  one.  Margaret  could 
not  bridge  over  her  past  so  readily;  she 
could  not  realize  that  the  long  "good- 
bye "  was  about  to  melt  into  that  better 
word,  that  blessed  word,  "welcome! 
welcome  ! ' ' 

And  now,  strange  thing  !  that  calm, 
grey  nun  is  not  at  all  calm  !  Yet,  who 
shall  blame  her  ?  She  sees  !  She 
realizes  by  the  sense  of  sight,  that  her 
long  years  ot  waiting  are  bridged  over, 
for  there  before  her  stands  the  being  she 
holds  dearest  on  earth.  She  sees  him, 
that  brother  so  tenderly  loved,  so  ar- 
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dently  longed  for.    He  stands  silent,  for  Margaret  makes  a  step  forward.  "Who 

that  sister,  so  dear,  is  facing  him,  her  has  come?"    she  falters, 

finger  on  her  lips.    They  embrace  in  Two  strong  arms  receive  her,  or  she 

silence.    Then  both  turn  from  their  own  would  have  fallen  full  length.  She  divined 

happiness  to  look  upon  the  object  of  all.    When   the   question   had  hardly 

their   thoughts.     Their  happiness   has  fallen  from  her  lips,  the  whole  truth  broke 

never  known  a  cloud,  save  that  of  sepa-  upon   her  mind.     To   Sister  Noella's 

ration,  but  there,  ah  yes  !  there  is  a  heart  "  they  have  come"  followed  sobs  of  joy. 

to  be  healed  !  a  heart  too  early  tried.  They,  the  English  Pilgrims,  had  indeed 

God  grant  that  reparation  come  not  too  come  for  her. 

late!  "Margaret!"  "Antony!"  The  swoon 

Margaret   feels   that  something  un-  is  over.    She  is  herself  once  more.  The 

usual  is  passing  around  her,  that  there  is  past  and  present  are  one. 

silence  for  her  sake.  She  turns  her  face  E'er  long  a  group  gathers  around  one 

towards  the  door,  whence   come   the  figure.    Margaret  is  indeed  holding  a 

muffled  sounds.    It  is  a  most  beautiful  grand  court  to-day.    It  was  a  moment 

face  still,  and  never  has  it  looked  nobler  never  to  be  forgotten  by  Sister  Noella  at 

or  finer  than  at  this  moment.    Suffering  least,  when  that  stately  silver  haired 

has  purified  it,  resignation  softened  it,  lady  stood   before  the    blind  woman, 

hope  in  God  illuminated  it.  One  look  at  the  sweet  forgiving  face,  one 

Emotion  has  given  it  a  slight  flush  at  sight  of  the  hands  stretched  out  to  greet 

this  moment,  and  expectancy  makes  it  her,  and  the  aged  dame  would  have  cast 

eloquent  even  without  the  mute  elo-  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  whose  life  she 

quence   of  the    great    dark    sightless  had  blighted.    But  Margaret  caught  her 

orbs.  hands,  and  held  them  fast,  and  implored 

Who  shall  tell  what  passes  through  her  to  forget  the  past,  even  as  she  herself 

Antony  Dacre's  heart  as  he  beholds  that  forgot  it. 

face!     The  face  he  last  saw  in  all  the  But  Dame  Dacre  would  not  be  thus 

beauty  of  its  sweet  seventeen  years  of  easily  consoled.    "Never,"  she  protes- 

innocent  artless  life!  the  face  so  modest  ted.  14  never  shall  I  feel  myself  absolved 

and  fair!    There  was  no  cloud  on  her  by  God,  nor  forgiven  by  myself,  till  I  see 

brow  then,  no  presentiment  in  her  heart,  you,  Margaret,  installed  in  the  place  he 

to  tell  of  the  coming  sorrow,  nothing  but  has  kept  vacant  for  you  these  fifteen 

love  and  trust.    And  now  she  cannot  see  years!  " 

his  face  to  read  therein  the  story  that  "Hush!"  said  Margaret,  "speak  not 
might  console  her  without  words,  for  all  thus,  I  beg  you !  You  forget  that  I  am 
her  weary  years.  The  story  that  is  but  blind,  and  no  longer  young." 
the  fulfilment  of  his  first  vows  to  her!  she  "  To  him  and  to  me,  my  dear,  you  will 
was  his  first,  his  only  love.  never  be  anything  but  young  and  beau- 
He  reaches  out  his  arms  to  her,  he  tiful  !  Indeed,  you  are  fit  to  be  a  queen 
will,  he  must  take  her  to  his  heart,  be  the  to-day,"  cried  the  old  lady  with  sin- 
consequences  what  they  may!  "  Listen  cere  admiration,  as  she  gazed  upon  Mar- 
Margaret!"  cries  the  nun.  "Did  I  not  garet.  "  Who  could  believe  that  those 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  unexpected  that  orbs  do  not  behold  my  tears,"  she  cried, 
always  happens!  always!  It  has  come  as  she  clasped  her  to  her  heart  and  kissed 
true!  Remember  your  words,  dear  Mar-  the  dark  eyes  over  and  over  again.  "No, 
garet!  They  have  come!  You  forgive  no,"  she  added,  after  an  effort  to  com- 
all!  You  know  I  expected  them,  my  pose  herself,  "no!  I  shall  try  to  live, 
own  English  Pilgrims,  your  own  English  weak  as  I  am,  and  fatigued  by  this  long 
Pilgrims!  it  is  for  you  they  have  come!  journey  ;  I  shall  try  to  live,  my  dear,  till 
For  you,  Margaret!"  I  see  you  installed  in  your  rightful  place, 
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the  place  I  have  too  long  usurped.    Your  the  familiar,  yet  long  neglected  words, 

rightful  place,"  she  repeated,  looking  at  subdued  her  spirit  completely  ;  made  her 

Antony,  who  thanked  her  with  his  eyes,  feel,  and  desire  to  feel,  once  more  like  a 

"But  here  is  one  who  will  help  me  to  child  at  the  feet  of  its  mother, 
plead!    Francis,  my  son,  you  come  most       "  I  did  try  to  make  you  hear  in  time, 

opportunely  ;  I  need  your  help."  dear  Superior,"  said  Blandine,  when  all 

If  his  looks  belied  not,  Father  Francis  had  arisen  from  their  knees,  "and  I  did 

Dacre  was  well  disposed  to   take  his  pull  your  robe  for  five  minutes." 
mother's  part.    He  came  forward  as  his       "I  know  you  did,  dear  child.  But 

mother  named  him.    Margaret  sank  upon  my   thoughts  were  elsewhere."  Sister 

her  knees  and  bowed  her  head  low.  Noella  drew  her  toward  Margaret,  and 

Father  Francis  laid  his  consecrated  hands  very  soon  Blandine  was  encircled  by  the 

upon  the  head  bowed  so  humbly,  and  little  group. 

helped  her  to  rise,  as  kindly  and  gently  "  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  in  answer  to  a 
as  Antony  could  have  done,  saying,  in  a  whispered  question  by  Antony,  "  thanks 
voice  very  like  Antony's  own,  "That  to  heaven,  and  dear  Sister  Christmas 
will  be  a  joyful  day  for  us  all,  and  one  this  Pyreneen  blossom  is  now  my  own. 
we  have  been  praying  for  these  many  It  remains  only  for  me  to  prepare  a  suit- 
years."  able  ground  for  the  sweet  flower." 

Margaret  was  weeping.    Her  heart  was      Which   of  the   two   faces,    that  of 

indeed  overflowing  with  gratitude.    Grat-  Margaret  or  her  adopted  child,  wore  the 

itude  was  the  only  feeling  she  could  dis-  sweetest  expression  at  that  moment,  it 

entangle  from  the  tumult  of  her  thoughts,  would  be  hard  to  say. 
"  How  good  they  are  !    How  kind  they       "  They  are  evidently  worthy  of  each 

are!    How  pleasant  their  voices  and  their  other,"    was   the   thought   of  Father 

words  ! ' '   And  now,  as  in  her  early  years,  Francis. 

her  heart  went  up  to  heaven.  At  last  she  And  now  mother  and  daughter,  as  we 
realized  that  from  heaven  alone  can  come  may  henceforth  call  Margaret  and  Blan- 
such  blessings  as  were  now  falling  upon  dine,  are  alone  together.  The  travelers 
her.  "  God  is  good  !  "  is  all  she  could  have  gone  to  kneel  at  the  altar  of  our 
say.  4 'You  are  all  too  good — too  Lady  of  Betharram.  In  such  a  moment, 
kind  !  "  to  arrive  at  such  a  halting  place  in  life's 
Blandine,  who  had  been  pulling  dis-  journey,  was  an  immense  grace.  To 
creetly  at  Sister  Noella' s  gown  for  some  find  here,  under  the  shadow  of  such 
minutes,  now  softly  whispered,  in  a  half  wings,  the  long  lost  one  was  immense 
audible  tone,  *  *  The  Angelus,"  and  that  joy.  A  joy,  it  is  true,  that  was  con- 
moment  the  Angelus  Bell  rang  out.  It  was  stantly  checked  and  subdued  by  Mar- 
one  of  Blandine' s  duties  to  warn  the  Sis-  garet's  self- accusing  spirit.  How  often, 
ter  Superior  five  minutes  before  the  hour,  in  the  course  of  their  meeting,  had  she 
that  she  might  have  time  to  join  the  Com-  not  referred  to  the  subject  uppermost  in 
munity  if  possible.  But  for  five  minutes  her  mind.  Naturally  self-reticent  to  an 
her  signalswere  unheeded  to-day.  When  extraordinary  degree,  on  this  point  she 
the  last  rather  strong  pull  aroused  the  Sis-  could  not  keep  silent.  "Her  lost," 
ter' s  attention  she  spoke  :  "  The  Angelus  "  her  ill-spent,"  *'  her  wasted  years," 
will  sound  in  five  minutes."  "It  is  was  the  sharp  pain  that  would  force  the 
sounding,"  said  Father  Francis,  "and  it  cry  from  her  lips.  True,  indeed,  they 
is  most  opportune.  Let  this  be  our  first  had  been  all  she  declared  them,  but 
act  of  family  worship."  They  all  knelt  nothing  was  so  bad  that  sincere  repent- 
and  joined  in  the  beautiful  prayers  of  ance  could  not  obliterate  it,  even  to  the 
the  Angelical  Salutation.  For  Margaret  faintest  trace.  She  was  free,  she  had  not 
it  was  the  first  time  in  many  years,  and  bound  herself  by  other  ties,  good  or  bad. 
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"  She  is  free,"  was  the  one  thought  up- 
permost in  the  heart  of  Antony  Dacre. 
To  him  she  was  still  beautiful,  and  more 
touchingly  beautiful  in  her  helplessness, 
than  in  the  flush  and  pride  of  her  youth. 
He  longed  for  the  right  to  shield  her 
from  the  world,  to  atone  to  her,  by  a 
life  of  tenderest  devotion,  for  all  the  past, 
and  to  make  her  forget,  if  possible,  her 
present  helplessness.  And  he  was  not 
alone  in  the  wish  for  atonement  and  rep- 
aration. The  hearts  of  all  his  people 
were  in  unison  with  his  own  on  this 
point.  The  humility  of  the  wronged 
woman  was  intensifying  this  wish  ten- 
fold. Her  "  mca  culpa"  pronounced 
in  tones  of  sublime  self- forgetfuln ess  and 
humility,  made  her  dear,  beyond  words, 
to  each  one  of  these  Christian  hearts. 

Although  Margaret,  in  all  sincerity, 
persists  in  this  plea,  accusing  herself,  ex- 
cusing others,  insisting  with  a  noble  sense 
of  uprightness  in  striving  loyally  to  make 
others  see  what  was  unworthy  in  her, 
lays  before  them  the  fatal  weakness  that 
permitted  her,  a  convent- bred  girl,  to 
minister  to,  and  pamper,  the  depraved 
tastes  of  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  that 
woman  a  stranger,  without  moral  claims 
on  her  devotion  ;  how,  even  alter  the  real 
or  apparent  influence  of  this  stranger  had 
set  her  free,  she  continued  to  defy  God's 
laws,  and  to  shut  her  heart  to  His  voice. 
Over  and  over  again,  at  every  attempt  to 
draw  from  her  a  promise  to  become  his 
wife,  would  Antony  meet  with  the  same 
plea:  "  No,  Antony!  my  wasted  years 
must  make  me  forever  unworthy  of  so 
noble  a  destiny.' '  He  pleaded  in  vain. 
Sister  Noella  pleaded  in  vain,  though 
she  strove  with  all  her  power  to  make 
Margaret  see  her  faults  and  sins  in  their 
true  light,  the  Christian  light ;  that  is,  the 
light  the  Master  taught  her  to  judge  by. 
To  all  their  pleading  the  answer  was  : 
"I  am  unworthy.  It  would  be  a  crime 
for  me  to  link  my  life  with  any  one,  much 
less  one  so  noble  and  so  true." 

Father  Francis  was  deeply  impressed 
by  this  heroic  self-abasement.  "But  it 
must  be  overcome,"  he  said  to  himself. 


"  I  cannot  see  my  brother  go  back  to 
his  solitude,  and  my  mother  to  her  self- 
accusations,  while  I  go  far  away  to  do 
the  Lord's  work."  When  he  found  a 
favorable  moment,  and  he  soon  found 
one,  he  spoke  of  his  hopes,  his  desires 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  patron, 
"  the  Moses  of  that  Land  of  Promise," 
to  whom  it  had  been  given  only  to 
die  within  sight  of  its  shores.  The 
harvest  was  still  great  there,  the  laborers 
few.  He  longed  to  join  his  missionary 
brothers  in  China  or  Japan — and  he 
was  pleading  with  her  for  the  permission 
to  do  this  with  a  free  heart.  44  If,"  said 
he,  "my  mother  and  brother  must  re- 
turn without  you,  Margaret,  to  Dacre 
Hall,  I  must  give  up  my  career  as  mis- 
sionary. Since  it  was  for  my  sake 
Antony  was  wronged,  I  cannot  abandon 
him  again  to  solitude." 

"  Remember  my  sins,"  pleaded  Mar- 
garet. *  *  You  are  a  minister  of  Christ ! 
Surely  you  would  not  wish  to  see  your 
noble  brother  wedded  to  one  so  faith- 
less, and  now  so  helpless  !  So  evidently 
suffering  the  just  punishment  of  her 
infidelity  to  God!" 

"Iara  not  seeking  to  condone  your 
sins,  Margaret.  I  see  them.  They  are 
grievous.  But  I  judge  them  in  the 
light  of  their  cause,  their  intention,  and 
your  inexperience.  As  I  see  them,  they 
were  the  consequences  of  weakness, 
helplessness  and  ignorance  of  the  world, 
in  the  first  place.  Fear  as  a  spur,  urged 
you  on.  Flying  from  what  must  have 
appeared  to  you  as  the  vilest  deceit, 
without  friends,  or  money,  or  moral 
support,  it  naturally  seemed  to  you  the 
greatest  of  good  fortune  to  find  protec- 
tion at  the  sole  cost  of  your  freedom. 
Forgetting  you  had  any  use  for  freedom, 
you  gave  it  gladly  for  the  material  things 
nature  demanded — for  shelter,  home, 
friendship.  That  you  repaid  all  that 
you  received,  is  evident,  since  you 
gained  the  good  will,  even  the  affection, 
of  her  you  served.  The  unhappy 
woman  who  passed  seventy  odd  years  of 
life  without  God,  owes  it  to  you,  that 
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she  died  with  one  good  feeling  in  her 
heart,  and  that  the  feeling  of  gratitude. 
Mrs.  Moore  died  grateful  to  you.  Is 
not  that  a  great  solace  to  your  mind  ?  ' ' 

Margaret  shook  her  head.  She  was 
not  convinced. 

4  *  That  your  fear  of  the  world  was 
magnified  ten-fold  when  you  found 
yourself  alone  in  it,"  continued  Father 
Francis,  "is  most  natural.  Without 
friends  or  occupation,  you  naturally 
shrank  from  the  first  step  into  the  dread 
unknown.  Oh,  if  you  had  had  ever  so 
little  knowledge  of  the  world,  before 
burying  yourself  here  in  books  and 
thoughts  that  have  unsettled  many  a 
strong  mind,  then,  indeed,  I  would 
hesitate  before  urging  you  to  become 
rny  brother's  companion  for  life,  a 
daughter  to  my  dear  mother.  But  you 
were — you  are  still,  Margaret,  a  child. 
Years  do  not  count  at  all  in  your 
case  ! ' ' 

44  They  are  lost  for  my  soul!" 

*'  Not  so!  It  is  far  from  the  eleventh 
hour  with  you.  How  long  have  you  been 
here?,, 

4  4  Fifteen  years  ! ' ' 

"And  you  were  barely  seventeen  when 
you  left  England !  You  are  younger  even 
than  this  sum  of  years.  You  have  yet, 
please  God,  a  large  margin  left  in  which 
to  work." 

•4  You  forget  my  blindness." 

44  I  forget  nothing.  Your  blindness, 
though  you  can  hardly  realize  it,  is  an 
immense  blessing — " 

44  A  blessing!  " 

14 1  was  going  to  add,  *  for  my  mother.' 
It  has  made  her  realize  more  than  any- 
thing else  could  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance and  reparation." 

44  Not  for  my  sake;  O,  not  for  me!" 

44 1  will  not  insist  upon  that,  since  it 
troubles  you.  We  will  only  say,  4  for  her 
sake.'  She  has  had  regret,  deep  and 
sincere,  but  hardly  such  as  would  satisfy 
heaven.  Since  seeing  you  she  is  greatly 
changed.  I  only  now  begin  to  know  the 
real  goodness  of  her  nature.  You  see 
you  are  our  benefactress  already,  and  it 


is  thanks  to  your  misfortune,  which  you 
insist  was  sent  you  as  a  punishment." 

"  Oh,  if  any  good  could  come  of  it  for 
others!  " 

4  *  For  others  and  for  yourself.  Only 
be  brave  and  patient,  as  I  see  it  is  your 
nature  to  be." 

il  How  good  you  are!"  she  ex- 
claimed, reaching  out  her  hands.  The 
missionary  took  them  in  his  own,  saying 
solemnly,  4  Margaret,  if  there  is  any  good 
in  me,  I  owe  it  to  the  example  and  the 
teaching  of  my  brother.  He  made  me 
what  I  am.  My  prayer  for  you  and  for 
him  is,  that  you  will  not  reject  his  suit. 
In  your  decision  lies  our  happiness,  both 
individually  and  as  a  family.  Therefore, 
reflect  for  his  sake.'  " 

* 4  You  forget  one  thing,  perhaps. ' ' 

44  What  is  that,  Margaret  >  " 

She  wanted  to  tell  him  of  her  loss  of 
faith.  How  she  had  turned  from  relig- 
ion, because  those  who  deceived  her 
bore  the  reputation  of  eminent  piety. 
Piety  and  deceit  meant  henceforth  to  her 
mind  one  and  the  same  thing.  She 
wanted  to  tell  him  how  she  had  forced 
herself  to  forget  the  upright  life  of  the 
inmates  of  the  convent,  their  devotion  to 
all  that  was  good,  their  self-abnegation. 
If  thoughts  of  their  truth  forced  them- 
selves upon  her  mind  she  would  say,  "  I 
was  a  child;  I  thought  only  of  decorat- 
ing altars,  believing  the  Lord  dwelt 
within  the  tabernacle.  But  if  they,  the 
learned,  the  rich,  the  great,  believe  this, 
and  they  say  they  do,  how  can  they  be 
false?  O,  it  is  not  to  be  believed!  Since 
I  know  that  they  are  false,  I  will  not  be- 
lieve! "  And  she  kept  on  choking  back, 
year  after  year,  the  ever-recurring  desire 
for  the  gift  of  the  altar.  Choked  it  back, 
smothered  the  heart  that  was  hungry  for 
the  Bread  of  God,  and  went  on  feeding 
on  husks  of  vile  books,  that  poisoned  the 
true  life  within  her. 

She  wanted  to  tell  the  priest  something 
like  this.  He  stood  patiently  waiting, 
while  she,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
was  thinking  bitterly  over  them.  But  she 
could  only  find  words  to  say  : 
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44  You  forget  my  lost  faith." 

"  But  that  has  come  back  of  its  own 
accord !  Are  you  not  pining  for  its 
fruits?  " 

This  she  could  not  deny. 

"And  it  depends  upon  yourself. 
Upon  one  word  of  your  own,  my  child. 
You  have  only  to  say  'come,'  and  the 
Lord  will  come  and  take  possession  of  his 
own." 

Margaret  looked  up.  Her  lips  trem- 
bled. There  was  the  timid  expression  of 
a  child  on  her  face,  as,  clasping  her  two 
hands,  She  murmured  in  pleading  tones, 
44  Will  you  ask  Him,  Father?" 

4 4  Will  I  ask  Him,  Margaret  ?  Nay,  I 
will  thank  you  all  my  life  for  the  privi- 
lege of  escorting  Him  hither  !  " 

O,  what  a  light  shone  upon  Margaret's 
face  as  she  heard  these  words !  How  they 
stirred  her  heart ! 

44  How  shall  I  prepare  for  His  com- 
ing?" she  asked  meekly. 

4 4  One  good  act  of  sorrow  for  the  past 
will  gain  His  heart,  fear  not  !  " 

44  Am  I  the  same  creature?  "  Margaret 
asked  herself.  4  4 Am  /  the  solitary  woman 
who  used  to  take  her  lonely  walks  by  the 
cave  of  Betharram  ?  The  sad  woman 
who  used  to  lean  idly  over  the  parapet 
of  its  old  bridge,  watching  the  ever- 
changing  reflection  of  the  vines  in  the 
limpid  depths  ?  Is  it  indeed  /,  who  used 
to  wait  for  the  hours  to  pass  me  by,  tak- 
ing no  note  of  them,  never  leaving  a  mark 
upon  them  ?  Only  waiting  for  the  finger 
of  death  to  stop  the  mechanism  that  kept 
my  pulses  beating  ?  Waiting,  waiting,  till, 
not  the  finger  of  death,  but  another  finger, 
almost  as  dreadful,  closed  my  eyes,  shut 
me  away  from  the  fair  world  I  closed  my 
senses  to,  as  if  it  had  no  claims  upon  me! 

* 4  And  will  all  this  be  forgiven  for  one  act 
of  contrition  ?  I  must  believe  the  priest 
of  God  ! ' '  Ready  for  every  sacrifice,  for 
the  renunciation  of  all  the  blessings  they 
tell  her  are  awaiting  her  good  pleasure, 
affection,  love,  wealth,  friendship,  devo- 
tion, all  that  may  be  hers  now,  which 
seems  easier  to  Margaret,  acceptance  or 
rejection  ? 


Surely  renunciation  is  easiest  because 
it  is  the  hardest.  Yes,  she  is  for  renun- 
ciation. It  is  in  proportion,  almost,  with 
her  debt,  she  says.  For  she  knows  the 
value  of  true  hearts  and  true  friendships 
now. 

44  Put  the  question  in  another  way," 
says  Sister  Noella.  4  4 Ask  yourself  whether 
it  is  not  better  to  sweeten  other  lives  than 
to  keep  on  mortifying  your  own  ?  Better 
to  comfort  my  brother,  who  will  never 
be  happy  without  you,  to  console  our 
mother,  who  will  never  feel  herself  for- 
given while  you  refuse  him,  to  comfort 
Father  Francis  by  letting  him  depart  to 
sacrifice  his  life  for  the  Master  he  so 
loves. ' ' 

Sister  Noella  had  been  the  first  to  con- 
sider Margaret's  lonely  life.  The  very 
first  to  take  an  interest  in  the  stranger 
who,  from  her  advent,  made  no  more  of 
Betharram,  its  churches  or  healing  waters, 
than  if  they  had  been  some  fashionable 
spa,  some  quieter  Luchon  or  Brighton  or 
Saratoga.  She  had  been  the  first  to  pity 
the  woman,  still  young  and  beautiful,  who 
was  leading  such  an  unnatural  life,  here, 
at  the  very  doors  of  the  House  of  God, 
letting  her  soul  perish  within  sight  of  the 
sanctuary.  And  it  was  Sister  Noella  who 
first  prayed  for  her  there,  first  drew  upon 
her  the  pitying  eyes  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Lord,  our  Lady  of  Betharram.  It  was 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  to  Sister  No- 
ella would  Margaret  first  begin  to  yield 
up  her  own  will,  or  in  other  and  more 
exact  words,  to  look  upon  herself  with 
less  abhorrence,  with  something  like 
mercy.  To  regard,  at  Sister  Noella' s 
words  and  pleadings,  her  past  as  a  shade 
less  criminal  than  it  had  appeared  to 
her  since  her  conscience  had  been 
aroused. 

44  It  is  marvellous,"  said  Sister  Noella 
to  Father  Francis,  44and  perhaps  miracu- 
lous would  be  the  right  word,  that  her 
mind  did  not  give  way  under  the  pressure 
of  sorrow  and  remorse,  when  her  con- 
science first  began  to  reveal  to  her  the 
mistakes  of  her  life.  The  strain  upon  her 
physical  powers  brought  her   nigh  to 
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death,  but  God,  in  his  mercy,  spared  her 
reason. ' ' 

"  God  alone  spared  her  reason,  my 
dear  sister,  but  I  am  equally  certain, 
from  what  she  tells  me,  that  your  devo- 
tion, your  nursing,  and  your  prayers 
were  the  instruments  He  made  use  of. 
And  in  this  I  see  even  greater  cause  for 
gratitude  on  our  part.  We,  our  family 
that  is,  were  the  cause  of  her  sufferings. 
Is  it  not  a  proof  of  His  mercy  to  us  that 
any  of  ours  should  have  the  privilege  of 
bestowing  balm  or  consolation  for  them?" 

* 4  Yes,  indeed,  brother  !  I  did  not 
think  of  this.  But  we  must  not  overlook 
another  factor  in  Margaret's  happy  re- 
covery. ' ' 

44  I  know  whom  you  mean — the  child, 
Blandine.  Indeed,  I  foresee  great  things 
for  that  little  girl.  She  appears  to  be 
wonderfully  endowed;  to  have  an  uncon- 
scious instinct  of  things,  quite  beyond 
her  years. ' ' 

44  She  is  as  innocent  as  a  bird;  as  sweet 
as  a  flower;  a  child  of  prayer.  Prayer 
seems  to  be  her  breath,  her  spirit.  She 
is  unconsciously  praying  and  aspiring 
heavenward  all  the  time,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  her  influence  over  her  com- 
panions. I  never  knew  a  child  so  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  self." 

4 4  I  hope  she  will  continue  to  be  Mar- 
garet's good  angel." 

44  There  is  little  doubt  of  that.  She 
calls  her  *  Mamma '  now,  and  if  prayer 
can  obtain  the  blessing  of  sight  for  her, 
it  is  Blandine' s  prayers  that  will  draw 
down  that  miracle. ' ' 

Sunshine  upon  the  Hill  of  Betharram ! 
Sunshine  flooding  the  apartment  where 
Margaret  Dunroby  is  seated  this  glorious 
morning,  attired  all  in  spotless  white. 
Near  her  is  a  little  altar,  adorned  with 
sweet  flowers  that  fill  the  air  with  fra- 
grance. The  blind  woman  is  not  con- 
scious of  flowers  or  fragrance,  or  anything 
else  that  appeals  to  the  outward  senses. 
She  is  waiting  for  a  visitor,  and  no  less  a 
visitor  than  the  King  Himself — the  King 
of  Kings.     Therefore  had   she  asked 

(  To  be  i 


that  they  bring  forth  the  white  robe, 
that  she  may  appear  less  shocking  in  His 
presence.  Margaret  has  indeed  striven 
hard  to  prepare  the  house  of  her 
heart  for  His  coming.  Laying  down  all 
that  was  not  of,  or  for,  or  from  Him, 
everything  that  could  not  be  laid  at  the 
foot  of  His  throne,  everything  not  accept- 
able and  fair  in  His  sight,  she  is  waiting 
for  Him.  Stripped  entirely  of  self — her 
will  laid  down,  her  pride  humbled,  her 
ambition  now  all  for  His  glory,  her  life 
from  this  day  forth  to  be  governed  and 
directed  by  His  will,  His  holy  laws. 
Surely  He  will  not  despise  such  an  offer- 
ing, nor  reject  a  heart  so  contrite! 

While  she  sits  there  waiting,  Margaret 
is  meditating,  her  spirit,  retrospecting, 
unrolls  the  scroll  of  wasted  years.  The 
severest  judge  that  ever  weighed  with 
pitiless  eyes,  the  crimes  unfolded  to  him 
for  judgment,  could  not  judge  her  with 
less  mercy  than  she  judges  herself. 

While  waiting  for  the  Good  Shepherd 
who  so  willingly  laid  down  His  life  for 
wandering  sheep  like  herself,  she  is  think- 
ing :  4 4  My  eyes  that  should  have  looked 
up  to  Heaven,  and  on  the  Tabernacle 
wherein  He  dwells,  have  rested  only  on 
vain  and  blighting  words!  words  that  must 
have  blighted  many  a  promising  career. 
My  feet,  that  should  have  borne  me  on 
paths  that  lead  to  church  doors,  or  to 
poor  homes,  where  suffering,  like  a  price- 
less pearl,  lies  hidden  from  those  who 
need  it  most,  and  which  can  only  be  dis- 
covered by  the  good  Samaritan  entering 
within  those  doors,  have  lagged  and 
idled.  Now  the  blind  eyes  cannot  see  to 
guide  me,  whither  the  pearl,  the  priceless 
blessing,  awaited  me;  the  feet  are  clogged; 
idleness  unblessed  is  their  doom.  O 
how  sweet  now  appears  the  slightest 
labor,  how  desirable  the  meanest  work 
done  for  the  love  of  Jesus! 

44  But  all  things  are  possible  with  God. 
Were  it  not  so,  would  I  now  be  waiting, 
and  listening  for  His  coming  ?  Oh,  can 
it  indeed  be  possible  that  He  will  come 
to  me ?    To  me!" 
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"A  woman,"  answered  Percivale,  "a  nun, 
And  one  no  further  oft*  in  blood  from  me 

Than  sister;  and  if  ever  holy  maid 

With  knees  of  adoration  wore  the  slone, 

A  holy  maid."  —  Tennyson. 


IN  the  first  week  of  August,  1898,  the 
three  or  four  principal  newspapers 
of  San  Francisco,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  excitement  of  the  Cuban  War, 
devoted  long  columns  for  several  days  to 
minute  accounts  of  the  illness  and  death, 
and  then  the  life  of  the  Superior  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  in  that  city,  of  which 
she  was  perhaps  the  oldest  inhabitant  or 
at  least  the  earliest  of  surviving  residents. 
These  secular  journalists  did  not  allow  a 
career  of  great  public  utility  and  great 
private  holiness  to  come  to  an  end  un- 
noticed; but  those  for  whom  Mother 
Baptist  Russell  was  more  than  a  remark- 
able woman  have  thought  that  some  ful- 
ler and  more  permanent  record  should  be 
made  of  her  works  and  her  virtues.  As 
a  beginning,  the  present  sketch  is  attemp- 
ted ;  and  it  will  be  offered  to  a  magazine 
published  in  that  mighty  country  to 
which  forty- four  out  of  her  sixty-nine 
years  were  devoted. 

Katherine  Russell  was  the  third  child 
of  Arthur,  son  of  Charles  Russell  of 
Killough,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Matthew  Mullan  of  Belfast.  Killough  is 
a  small  seaport  and  fishing  station  in  the 
north  of  County  Down,  five  miles  south- 
east of  St.  Patrick's  grave  at  Down  pa  trick. 
In  that  good  barony  of  Lecale  the  Rus- 
sells  had  planted  themselves  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  they  are  there 
still.  At  the  change  of  religion  under 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn  these 
Celtic  Normans  did  not  change,  but  kept 
the  Faith  through  all  the  penal  days. 
There  is  at  present  at  Killough  a  chalice 
with  this  inscription  :  "  Presented  by 
George  Russell  and  his  wife,  Mary  Taaffe, 
802 


to  the  church  of  Rathmolin,  1640. " 
This  George  Russell  was  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Confederation  of  Killkenny  and 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Tircroghan, 
fighting  of  course  on  the  Irish  side. 

Arthur  Russell's  children,  however, 
were  not  born  at  Killough,  for  he  had 
meanwhile  migrated  from  the  north  to 
the  south  of  County  Down.  He  him- 
self was  born  at  Killough  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1785.  There  were  not  many 
openings  for  Catholic  lads  in  those  days, 
and  Arthur  Russell  joined  the  merchant 
service,  persevering  long  enough  to  be- 
come captain  of  a  ship  of  his  own,  trad- 
ing chiefly  with  Norway.  But  before  his 
marriage  (January  17,  1825)  —  perhaps 
with  a  view  to  it,  modifying  the  old 
sophism  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  —  he 
had  given  up  the  sea  and  purchased  the 
Southwark  brewery  at  Newry.  (1) 

Newry  was  at  that  time  a  rival 
to  Belfast.  Though  it  has  since  been 
left  far  behind  by  the  northern  capital,  it 
was  then  perhaps  more  than  its  equal  in 
commercial  advantages  ;  and  it  had  cer- 
tainly a  greater  number  of  Catholic  in- 
habitants and  of  priests.  A  few  years 
earlier,  the  year  that  Arthur  Russell's 
younger  brother  Charles  (who  was  after- 
wards to  be  the  President  of  Maynooth) 
was  born  —  181 2  — the  Rev.  Wm. 
C  roily,  afterwards  Primate,  had  charge 
of  Belfast  parish,  thirty  miles  long,  with 
only  one  curate  and  one  small  chapel  in 
a  mean  back-lane  of  Belfast,  capable  of 
holding  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 

(  1  )  In  John  Kocque's  map  in  1 760  the  present 
Queen  Street  is  called  44  Ballybnt,  otherwise 
Southwaik." 
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worshippers.  The  priests  and  churches 
within  that  district  may  now  be  counted  by 
the  hundred.  Newry  on  the  other  hand 
was  then  and  always  the  residence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  whose  Cathedral, 
however,  was  only  what  is  now  called 
affectionately  "  The  Old  Chapel  M—  the 
first  stone  of  the  present  beautiful  church 
of  St.  Patrick  being  laid  in  the  very  year 
of  the  marriage  just  referred  to  —  the 
year  of  the  jubilee  to  which 
Leo  XIII.  has  alluded  so 
touchingly  in  announcing  the 
Jubilee  for  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. (1) 

Many  years  later,  when- 
ever a  certain  junior  member 
of  that  Newry  household 
heard  the  bell  of  the  Protes- 
tant church  booming  across 
the  Glanrye  through  the  hush 
of  the  Sunday  noon,  he  felt  it 
as  a  sort  of  symbol  of  Pro- 
testant ascendancy,  never 
dreaming  that  it  would  be 
drowned  as  it  is  now  by  the 
magnificent  peal  of  the  Catho- 
lic Cathedral  that  makes  itself 
heard  at  Bessbrook  three 
miles  away. 

Newry  is  very  beautifully 
situated  in  the  valley  (or,  as 
it  is  called  locally,  the  Low 
Ground)  through  which  the 
Glanrye,     more  generally 
known  as  the  Newry  river, 
after  a  short  winding  course 
flows  into  Carlingford  Bay — 
in  that  valley  and  on  the  hills 
that  rise  on  either  side.  In 
this  frontier  town  of  the  North,  as  Newry 
is  fond  of  calling  itself,  Katherine  Russell, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  on 
the  iSth  of  April,  1829.    The  long  fight 


for  Catholic  Emancipation  had  just  been 
won  by  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  on  the  fifth  of  that  very  month  ;  and, 
when  the  baby  was  brought  to  her  mo- 
ther, she  cried  over  her,  calling  her  her 
first  free-born  child.  Two  sisters  had 
preceded  her,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  ;  and 
her  immediate  successor  in  the  nursery 
(to  the  disgust  of  the  eldest  sister  who 
complained  that  there  was  already  enough 
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ot  them)(i)  was  another  sister,  Sarah, 
who  was  followed  by  two  brothers.  Of 
these  last  the  elder  was  to  be  afterwards 
well-known  as  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Glad- 


(  I  )  Father  Felix  McLaughlin,  P.P.,  Donough-  (  1)    There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  grave 

more  near  Newry,  who  was  born  in  1825,  tells  authority  for  this  not  very  important  statement, 

me  that  year  was  called  "  The  Year  of  the  Short  Dr.  Russell,  towards  the  end  of  his  theological 

Corn"  and  that  the  Protestants  laid  the  blame  of  studies  and  not  yet  a  priest  or  professor,  wrote  at 

the  bad  harvest  uj>on  the  jubilee.    The  Corn  was  the  time  in  a  letter  that  has  chanced  to  survive  all 

so  short  that  it  could  not  be  reaped,  but  was  these  years  :  "I  fully  agree  with  poor  little  Mary 

pulled  like  flax.  that  there  were  <|iiite  enough  of  them." 
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stone's  last  Attorney --General  in  England  tial  house  which  Arthur  Russell  built  for 
-the  first  Catholic  to  hold  that  position  himself  and  which  is  still  as  fresh  and 
since  the  Reformation.  It  is  unneces-  hale  as  it  was  seventy  years  ago.  It  is 
sary  to  add,  even  on  the  other  side  of  the  now  No.  50  Queen  Street.  He  built 
Atlantic,  that  he  is  now  Lord  Russell  of  also  the  two  adjoining  houses,  pulling 
Killowen,  Chief  Justice  of  England.  down  the  smaller  house,  in  the  gardens 

The  name  that  we  have  just  mentioned  behind,  which  he  had  previously  occu- 
will  perhaps  justify  us  in  giving  some  pied  and  in  which  Katherine  Russell  and 
particulars  more  minute  than  a  sketch  her  three  sisters  were  born, 
like  this  might  seem  to  call  for.  For  For  the  sake  of  a  very  interesting 
instance,  in  the  innumerable  biographical  name  that  is  mixed  up  with  the  remi- 
notices  that  have  been  furnished  of  niscence,  we  may  mention  that  one  01 
Mother  Baptist's  eldest  brother  by  various  Mr.  Russell's  tenants,  the  occupant  of 
magazines  and  newspapers,  he  is  some-  the  middle  house  of  the  three,  was  Cap- 
times  called  a  native  of  County  Down    tain    \  erner,    brother  of  Sir  William 

Verner,  Bart.,  then 
a  strong  pillar  of  the 
Orange  party ;  and 
that  at  the  same  time 
the  chief  Newry  at- 
torney, Sam  Frazer, 
had  a  clever  young 
a  p  p  r  e  n  t  i  ce  called 
John  Mitchel,  son  of 
a  Unitarian  minister 
in  the  town.  The 
Mitchels  lived  not  far 
away  in  Dromalane, 
which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Queen  Street 
to  the  country — in 
the  same  house  to 
which,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary combina- 
ion   of  circum- 

and  sometimes  of  County  Armagh,  stanc  es,  the  author  of  The  Jail  Journal 
Newry  is  the  chief  town  of  the  former  was,  alter  many  vicissitudes  and  twenty- 
county,  whic  h  at  this  point  is  separated  seven  years  of  imprisonment  and  exile,  to 
from  the  County  Armagh  by  the  river    return  at  last  to  die,  March  20,  1 875.  ( 1) 

Not  his  death,  however,  but  his  mar- 
stood  (and  stands)  on  the  Armagh  side    riage  connects  John  Mitchel   with  the 


IN  THE  LARGEST  OF  THESE  THREE  HOUSES  THE  run  DREN  OF  ARTUl  k 
ANI>  MARGARKT  RUSSELL  WERE  HORN. 


of  the  river.  The  new  Local  (iovern- 
ment  Act  has  just  made  this  district  for 
the  first  time  a  part  of  County  Down  :  so 
that  it  is  only  now  that  the  present  writer 
has  a  legal  claim  to  the  title  he  has 
usurped  all  his  lifetime  —  he  is  now  at 
last  a  County  Down  man. 

It  may  be  recorded  also  that  the  wel- 
come 14 son  and  heir"  was  the  first  of 
the  children  born  in  the  roomy,  subs  tan  - 


birthplace  of  Mother  Baptist  Russell ; 

ii)  This  house,  in  which  by  another  curious 
chance,  hones!  John  Martin  also  died  a  week 
after  hi-  friend,  was  afterward  enlarged  and 
beautified  »s  the  home  of  an  eminently  useful  and 
worth)  citizen  ol  Newiy,  Thomas  D'Arcy  Hoev, 
whose  brother,  [ohn  <^ashel  Hoev,  was  Sir 
Charles  (  lavan  I  hlflj  ks  <  ocidjutor  and  then  succes- 
soi  as  editoi  on,  and  afterward  Dr. 

W.  <-.  Ward's  literary  editor  of  7/ir  Dublin 
A'>  .-/.  tit 
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for  her  next-door  neighbor,  Jane  Verner, 
a  schoolgirl  of  seventeen  summers,  in 
1837,  married  against  her  father's  will 
young  Mitchel,  who  was  barely  of  age 
and  still  in  his  apprenticeship.  Thank 
God,  several  of  their  children  became 
Catholics,  with  the  full  consent  of  their 
gifted  father,  who  had  always  high  prin- 
ciples and  generous  sentiments.  He 
was  a  staunch  defender  of  the  Pope. 
Judge  O'Hagan,  who  was  at  this  time  a 
boy  in  Newry  also,  told  me  that  Mitchel 
had  often  implied  that  he  would  become 
a  Catholic  if  he  could  but  pray. 

Like  this  remarkable  man  who  stole  his 
youthful  bride  almost  from  the 
home  that  we  have  described, 
Kate  Russell,  the  little  girl 
whom  John  Mitchel  must 
have  often  met  in  his  walks 
in  that  direction,  was  destined 
also  to  make  her  way  to  the 
United  States,  through  less 
stirring  vicissitudes,  however, 
and  not  via  Kilmainham  and 
Tasmania.  She  was  a  sensi- 
ble, healthy  child,  not  un- 
pleasantly precocious,  but 
very  bright  and  good.  "  The 
child  is  father  to  the  man," 
is,  perhaps,  more  fully  veri- 
fied when  the  sex  is  changed. 
At  an  unusually  early  age  Kate 
was  presented  for  the  sacra- 
ment of  Confirmation  to  the  new  Bishop, 
Dr.  Michael  Blake.  Though  then  at  the 
beginning  only  of  his  episcopal  career  of 
twenty  seven  years,  he  was  already  very 
old  and  venerable  looking,  and  he  was  al- 
ways exact  and  somewhat  austere  ;  but 
the  youthful  candidate,  nothing  daunted, 
complained  only  of  the  easiness  of  the 
test  to  which  she  was  subjected  by  him, 
and  begged  of  his  Lordship  to  propose 
some  of  the  harder  questions  further  on 
in  the  Catechism.  She  had  still  to  wait 
some  years  before  she  was  allowed  to 
make  her  First  Communion,  which  she 
received  in  the  Old  Chapel  of  Killowen 
in  the  year  1841,  on  the  same  day  that 
the  oldest  of  her  brothers  was  confirmed. 


Dr.  Blake  reserved  to  himself  the  sacred 
and  consoling  duty  of  administering  both 
these  sacraments  to  the  lambs  of  his 
flock.  The  notes  that  I  am  here  fol- 
lowing state  that  that  was  the  only  year 
that  the  "old  Bishop,"  as  he  was 
already  called  twenty  years  before  his 
death,  came  to  Killowen  for  this  purpose  ; 
all  the  other  years  the  Killowen  boys 
and  girls  had  to  make  their  way  to  Ros- 
trevor. 

But  our  narrative  has  not  reached  its 
Killowen  stage.  Between  Katherine 
Russell's  Confirmation  in  Newry  and  her 
First   Communion    in    Killowen  many 


SKA  H  KI  D.  KILLOWEN. 

things  occurred.  Her  father's  health  gave 
way  ;  the  brewery  was  leased  to  the  firm 
of  Carroll  &  I  V  Arcy  ;  and  it  was  decided 
to  seek  a  warmer  climate  in  France,  where 
the  two  elder  girls  would  have  special 
advantages  for  their  education.  These 
plans  were  upset  by  the  sudden  illness  of 
the  eldest,  Mary.  She  died  of  fever  in 
her  thirteenth  year,  on  the  28th  day  of 
June,  1838,  the  day  of  Queen  Victoria's 
coronation.  The  town  was  illuminated 
that  night,  and,  as  the  house  which  the 
little  corpse  sanctified  was  in  darkness, 
two  young  men  stood  outside  to  explain 
the  cause  to  any  loyal  passerby  who  might 
be  scandalized. 

This  sorrow  altered  all  the  arrange - 
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ments,  and  the  thought  of  going  to  France 
was  given  up. 

While  endeavoring  to  procure  a  small 
farm  that  might  furnish  some  occupation 
and  interest  to  the  gentle  paterfamilias, 
the  family  pitched  their  tent  for  some 
months  at  Rostrevor  in  a  quaint  old 
4  'bow- window"  house  which  disappeared 
long  ago,  the  site  being  at  present  occu- 
pied by  the  Presbyterian  church,  on 
your  right,  as,  coming  from  Warren  point, 
you  approach  the  rising  ground  on  which 


new  year  they  finally  settled  down  at 
Seafield  in  Killowen. 

But  it  seems  that  there  are  at  least 
four  Killowens  in  Ireland  —  in  Cork, 
in  Wexford,  in  Derry,  and  in  Down. 
This  last  is  of  course  the  Killowen  of 
Killowens,  some  ten  miles  to  the  east  of 
Newry  and  separated  from  Rostrevor  by 
a  mile  of  delightful  roadway;  there  the 
trees  of  Rostrevor  Wood  arch  over  your 
head  and  the  waters  of  Carlingford  Bay 
sparkle  down  below  you,  almost  within  a 


Rostrevor  stands.  That  was  the  root 
that  sheltered  the  young  folk  in  whom 
we  are  interested  on  41  The  Night  of  the 
Big  Wind,"  as  the  people  still  call  the 
terrific  storm  that  raged  over  Ireland 
and  Kngland  on  the  6th  of  January,  1839. 
This  hurricane  prostrated  giants  by  the 
hundred  all  round  leafy  Rostrevor  ;  and 
trees  that  had  been  the  victims  of  its 
fury  afforded  delightful  rides  on  their 
huge  branches  to  a  set  of  merry  children 
for  months  afterwards,  when  early  in  the 


stone's  throw.  About  two  miles  further 
on,  removed  from  the  high  road  to  Kil- 
keel  and  Newcastle  by  two  or  three  fields, 
and  with  another  couple  of  fields  between 
it  and  the  beach  stands  the  snug 
dwelling  that  was  to  be  KatherineRussell's 
home  during  nearly  all  the  remaining 
years  of  what  she  called  her  life  in  the 
world. 

Not  that  Killowen  was  by  any  means  a 
disc  overy  reserved  for  the  year  that  began 
with  the  Big  W  ind.     For  many  years be- 
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fore,  as  soon  as  the  hot  months  began,  the 
Newry  children  had  made  their  way  eagerly 
to  their  simple  seaside  home  in  that  Sum- 
mer haunt  of  their  predilection — gener- 
ally Nelly  Crilly's  roomy,  substantial  cot- 
tage that  faces  you  at  that  corner  where 
the  road  divides  into  two — the  upper  road 
toiling  upGilmore's  Hill,  long  and  steep; 
the  lower  road  keeping  to  the  level  ground 
nearer  to  the  sea,  round  by  Killowen 
Point.  They  were  therefore,  used  to  the 
Killowen  air  during  many  long  sunny 
Summers  before  they  came  to  live  there 
Winter  and  Summer. 

Seafield,  with  its  compact  little  terri- 
tory of  sixteen  acres  stretching  down  to 
the  shore,  was  an  old-fashioned,  comfort- 
able house  lying  in  the  shelter  of  a  short 
range  of  the  Monone  Mountains,  be- 
tween Slieve  Ban  and  Croagh  Shee,  and 
looking  over  the  Lough  to  the  old  historic 
town  of  Carlingford,  which,  with  its  King 
John's  Castle,  was  distinctly  visible  from 
the  door  across  some  two  miles  of  waves. 
A  wing  was  added  for  its  new  inmates, 
and  a  pleasant  porch,  which  has  since 
disappeared,  along  with  the  gravelled 
sweep  in  front,  the  careful  raking  of  which 
was  one  of  the  Saturday  evening  sounds 
in  preparation  for  the  holy  silence  of  a 
rural  Sunday. 

The  old  chapel,  which  was  never 
known  by  the  name  of  any  patron  saint, 
was  within  a  short  half-hour's  walk,  and 
for  some  years  to  come  it  was,  Summer 
after  Summer,  the  scene  of  Confirmation 
or  First  Communion  of  one  or  other  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  household, 
beginning,  as  we  have  before  said,  with 
her  for  whose  sake  these  old  times  and 
places  are  recalled.  Some  twenty  years 
later  it  was  the  scene  of  the  Velverton 
marriage,  which  became  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  causes  cclebres  of  the  century. 
There  was  one  great  bond  of  union  be- 
tween these  newcomers  and  the  people 
of  the  place.  They  were  all  Catholics — 
not  more  than  one  or  two  Protestant 
families  in  the  whole  half-parish.  A 
great  many  years  after,  the  youngest  of 
the  Seafield  family,  in  the  pulpit  of  the 


Rostrevor  church,  drawing,  as  he  con- 
fessed, upon  his  memory  rather  than  on 
his  fancy,  described  a  species  of  poverty 
which  is  blessed  by  God.  This  was  (he 
said)  "  the  poverty  which  does  not  con- 
demn to  idleness  and  despair,  and  crime, 
but  only  to  unceasing  labor  and  many 
privations  endured  with  resignation — the 
poverty  that  is  able  and  willing  to  accept 
that  condition  which  for  fallen  man  is 
not  a  curse  so  much  as  a  punishment, 
nay,  almost  a  blessing  :    *  In  the  sweat 
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ot  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread  '  — 
out  in  the  fields,  under  Cod's  sunshine 
and  God's  rain,  and  in  the  simple  home- 
steads, where  constant,  cheerful  toil, 
where  honest  Christian  pride,  where  the 
attachments  of  race  and  home  are  pow- 
erful allies  with  religion  and  all  her  sac- 
ramental and  unsacramental  graces  in 
enabling  so  many  to  practise  great  vir- 
tues, almost  without  knowing  them  to  be 
virtues — where  half  a  parish  is  but  as 
one  family,  all  taking  an  interest  in  each 
other's  fortunes,  all  taking  shame  in 
each  other's  faults,  and  thus  making 
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human  respect  (so  often  an  incentive  to 
evil)  the  check  of  passion  and  the  safe- 
guard of  all  good — where  enmities  and 
scandals  are  as  utterly  unknown  as  crime, 
— where  the  unvarying  round  of  duties 
discharged  day  by  day,  year  after  year, 
hardly  leaving  space  for  the  simplest 
pleasures,  makes  of  the  blessed  Sunday 
a  true  and  a  doubly  welcome  day  of  rest 
— where  the  salutary  ordinances  of  the 
Church  are  observed  with  filial  do- 
cility, the  plain  homelike  chapel  crowded 
every  Sunday,  and  then  on  the  great 


is  not  the  least  enviable  of  human  lots  ; 
and  this  is,  or  at  least  used  to  be,  Kil- 
lowen." 

During  the  whole  period  of  this  whole- 
some and  happy  life  in  Killowen,  the 
children  were  in  the  care  of  a  lady  of 
great  worth  and  ability,  Miss  Margaret 
O'Connor.  She  was  always  treated,  as 
she  well  deserved,  with  the  most  absolute 
respect  and  confidence,  which  I  have 
since  frequently  contrasted  with  the 
4 'only  a  governess"  of  poetry,  and 
also  too  often  of  the  prose  of  real  life. 
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Feasts,  so  many  gathered  round  the 
Communion-rails,  though  all  this  does 
not  imply  merely  a  few  minutes'  walk  to 
a  street  hard  by,  but  often  a  journey  of 
many  toilsome  miles,  down  and  up  steep 
mountain  roads  in  all  weathers — where 
in  these  ways  and  a  thousand  others  the 
pure  strong  faith  of  Irish  Catholic  hearts 
avows  itself  and  points  toward  heaven, 
and  cools  the  Summer's  heat,  and  makes 
the  wintry  blast  less  keen  and  the  burden 
of  life  so  much  easier  to  bear:  this  is  not 
wealth,  this  is  not  abject  poverty,  but  I 
think  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  angels  this 


The  most  advanced  of  her  pupils  was  the 
second  eldest  of  the  bright  little  band. 
A  very  strictly  disciplined  band  it  was,  but 
as  healthy  and  happy  as  possible — with  a 
wholesome  monotony  of  work  and  play 
varied  by  no  more  exciting  events  than 
week  day  walks  or  Sunday  drives  or 
occasionally  a  climb  to  the  top  of 
one  of  the  mountains  above  us,  or 
a  row  (not  a  sail)  to  Carlingford 
or  Greenore,  or  the  yearly  fair  at 
Greencastle  (long  since  abolished). 
The  Californian  Sister  of  Mercy  will 
hereafter  look  back  to  these  scenes  with 
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wistful  affection.  Allusions  to  Killowen 
memories  occur  in  her  letters  thirty  and 
forty  years  later.  Writing  in  1892,  she 
asks  about  the  old  woman  who  took  care 
of  the  chapel:  "  Is  Sally  Bradley  gone  to 
her  heavenly  home?  Will  you  ever  forget 
the  holly  and  ivy  about  the  altar  in 
Killowen  from  Christmas  to  March? 
Poor  old  soul,  she  was  good  and  sim- 
ple/ ' 

In  1844  ^  two  eldest  girls  were  placed 
in  a  school  in  Belfast ;  but  in  May,  1845, 
they  were  summoned  home  to  the  death- 
bed of  their  father,  who  died  on  the 
29th  of  that  month.  May  he  rest  in 
peace. 

Here  I  will  follow  the  recollections  of 
one  of  the  orphans  —  if  that  sad  name 
could  be  given  to  children  who  were  still 
to  enjoy  for  twenty  years  more  the  care 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  mothers. 

1 '  Lonely  and  sad  Sean  eld  was  to  us  all 
that  Summer,  the  dear  father's  loss  felt 
daily  more  and  more.  It  was  the  year 
when  the  potato  blight  first  appeared, 
and  the  gloomy  prognostications  of  fam- 
ine were  only  too  truly  realized  in  the 
succeeding  three  years.  The  blighted 
fields  seemed  withering  away  under  the 
curse  of  God  ;  and  the  misery,  desola- 
tion and  death  all  over  the  land  are  mat- 
ters of  sad  history.  As  regarded  us,  it 
was  resolved  that  we  should  dispose  of 
Seafield  and  take  up  house  again  in 
Newry.  This  we  did  in  December,  1845. 
A  new  and  very  happy  life  began  for  us 
in  the  dear  old  place.  First,  our  earliest 
friends,  the  Jennings  family,  welcomed 
us  and  were  so* kind.  That  first  Christ- 
mas, which  otherwise  would  have  been  a 
lonely  one  in  our  half-settled  house,  was 
spent  in  that  hospitable  home,  and  I 
never  forgot  the  picture  of  comfort,  peace 
and  genial  kindness  the  Christmas  dinner 
table  presented.  Similar  happy  social 
evenings  came  often,  and  were  a  new 
pleasure  to  us  after  our  secluded  life  in 
Killowen. 

"  It  was  not  in  social  pleasures,  how- 
ever, that  our  happiness  lay,  but  in  the 
riches  of  religious  enjoyment  that  opened 


up  to  us  :  the  morning  Mass,  the  weekly 
Confession  which  we  were  soon  allowed 
by  our  holy  confessor,  and  Holy  Com- 
munion each  week  and  oftener  after  a 
time.  The  Sunday  filled  with  devotions 
— several  Masses,  sermons,  Benedictions, 
teaching  catechism  and  Vespers — made 
that  day  truly  the  Lord's  day  for  us  from 
beginning  to  end.  And  through  the 
week  the  daily  visit  to  our  Lord  in  the 
always  open  church  was  a  happiness  not 
known  before. 

4  4  It  is  now  that  dear  Kate  comes  in 
more  prominently  than  she  has  done  in 
my  recollections  up  to  this.  She  was  at 
home  the  comfort  and  resource  of 
every  one  in  the  house.  Always 
cheerful  and  equal  in  temper,  kind, 
self- forgetful,  thoughtful  for  others, 
helpful,  untiring  in  her  round  of  house 
duties  ;  all  loved  her  and  looked  to  her 
in  their  pains  and  pleasures,  and  she 
had  a  heart  for  all.  She  was  a  com- 
fortable little  housekeeper,  a  good 
mender  of  torn  garments,  and  she  got 
employment  especially  at  the  stocking- 
basket."  [After  mentioning  sundry 
branches  of  a  girl's  education  in  which 
she  excelled,  the  writer  goes  on  :] 
"  These  were  all  given  up,  as  she 
thought  she  would  never  need  them  in 
after  life  ;  for  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  be  a  nun  in  an  Order  which 
served  the  poor  only.  She  entered  with 
all  her  heart  into  the  religious  advantages 
our  new  life  presented,  and  joined  to  it 
earnest  self-sacrificing  service  of  the 
poor.  Those  were  the  dreadful  famine- 
years,  and  cholera  followed  the  famine. 
Our  dear  mother  was  ever  foremost  in 
works  of  charity,  and,  when  a  Ladies' 
Society  was  established  for  the  clothing 
and  relief  of  the  poor,  she  was  chosen 
president,  while  Kate  was  an  untiring 
and  most  zealous  member.  Between 
visiting  the  sick  and  poor  in  their 
wretched  homes,  and  collecting  from 
door  to  door  the  weekly  subscriptions 
of  those  who  were  a  little  better  off,  and 
also  preparing  her  share  of  the  clothing 
which  was   distributed    to    the  poor, 
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Kate's  whole  time  was  devoted  at  this 
terrible  crisis  to  what  was  to  be  the  work 
of  her  life." 

I  should  say  that  it  was  these  charit- 
able labors  that  gained  for  her  the  grace 
of  a  religious  vocation,  if  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  she  was  already  in  her  heart  a 
Sister  of  Mercy.  Early  in  the  year  1 848, 
the  last  of  her  teens,  she  manifested  her 
desire  and  begged  for  her  mother's  per- 
mission to  consecrate  herself  to  God  in 
the  religious  state. 

She  was  not,  however,  the  first  of  her 
mother's  children  to  choose  such  a  voca- 
tion. Before  the  point  that  we  have 
reached,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1834,  an 
event  had  occurred  of  some  importance 
in  this  little  chronicle  :  not  the  birth  of 
the  chronicler — which  was  chiefly  im- 
portant for  himself — but  the  departure 
from  the  fireside  circle  of  the  first  nun 
of  the  family.  Mrs.  Russell,  or  as  we 
should  rather  call  her  in  this  context, 
Margaret  Mullan— was  born  October  13, 
1 79 1,  and  at  a  very  early  age  married  a 
Belfast  merchant,  Mr.  John  Hamill,  who 
was  taken  from  her  suddenly  before  her 
thirtieth  year,  leaving  her  with  three  sons 
and  three  daughters,  for  whom,  how- 
ever, young  as  he  was,  he  had  made 
prudent  provision.  One  daughter  died 
in  childhood,  and  one  son  on  the  verge 
of  manhood.  Of  the  two  remaining 
sisters,  Margaret  Hamill  married  Peter 
McEvoy  Gartlan,  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that,  though  practising  his  profession  as 
solicitor  in  Dundalk  and  not  in  Dublin, 
he  was  one  of  three  chosen  to  conduct 
the  defence  of  * 4  O'  Connell  and  Others  ' ' 
in  the  famous  State  Trials  of  1844.  The 
brilliant  articles  on  the  subject  in  the 
Dublin  Review,  with  vivid  portraits  of 
the  men  engaged  in  that  mighty  legal 
tournament,  were  from  his  pen.  We 
may  mention  here,  out  ot  due  season, 
that  two  of  Mrs.  Gartlan' s  children  be- 
came Sisters  of  Mercy  in  the  very  beau- 
tiful and  flourishing  Convent  of  Tip- 
perary.  James  Hamill,  the  eldest 
brother,    tried   his   lortune   in  South 


America  ;  but,  though  a  man  of  good 
ability  and  blameless  life,  he  had  not 
much  worldly  success.  Arthur  Hamill, 
Q.  C.,  was  County  Court  Judge  for 
Roscommon  and  Sligo  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  July  20,  1886.  It  will  hereafter 
be  necessary  to  quote  letters  of  Mother 
Baptist,  showing  her  affection  and  ad- 
miration for  this  excellent  man  ;  but  ref- 
erence has  been  made  to  him  at  this 
point,  because  his  other  sister  was,  as  we 
have  said,  the  first  nun  of  the  house- 
hold. 

Up  to  the  epoch  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation —  which  did  not  by  any  means 
earn  in  all  its  fulness  Curran's  magnificent 
burst  about  the  Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation  —  there  were  very  few 
convents  in  Ireland.  Two  or  three  com- 
munities indeed  had  managed  to  keep 
up  a  stealthy  existence  in  Dublin,-  Gal- 
way,  and  Drogheda,  through  all  the  penal 
times.  The  Presentation  Nuns  are  only 
a  century  old  ;  and  the  name  of  their 
foundress  was  so  familiar  to  the  young 
people  of  whom  there  is  now  question 
as  to  suggest  to  one  of  them  a  rather  ob- 
vious anagram  for  "Nano  Nagle"  —  on 
an  Angel.  It  was  not  these,  however, 
nor  the  still  more  recent  Institutes  of 
Irish  Sisters  of  Charity  or  Sisters  of 
Mercy  that  were  the  first  to  penetrate 
into  the  Black  North.  The  Newry  Con- 
vent of  Poor  Clares  was  founded  in  1830 
from  the  Dublin  Convent  of  the  Order  at 
Harold's  Cross.  Before  that  time  the 
most  northern  Convent  was  the  Sienna 
Convent  of  Dominicanesses  at  Drogheda; 
and  it  was  still  many  a  year  before  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  ventured  to  Belfast  and 
Derry.  At  present  they  are  doing  their 
blessed  work  in  every  town,  large  and 
small,  of  the  North,  as  well  as  of  the  South, 
East  and  West. 

When  the  Sisters  of  St.  Clare  made 
their  home  beside  the  Presbyterian 
Church  where  John  Mitchel's  father 
then  officiated,  and  which,  now  disused, 
guards  the  grave  where  he  himself  is 
uuried  with  his  father  and  mother  — 
Anne  Hamill  was  only  fourteen.  She 
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had  to  wait  four  years  before  joining 
them  ;  but  early  in  1834  she  left  her 
happy  home  one  morning,  crossed  the 
town,  climbed  the  steep  ascent  beyond 
(called  most  truthfully  High  Street,)  and 
entered  the  convent  gate  which  she 
never  passed  through  again.  As  Sister 
Mary  Bernard,  she  lived  sixty  peaceful 
years  in  joyous  simplicity  and  innocence 
till  her  death,  May  23,  1894,  in  her  78th 
year. 

The  second  nun  of  the  family,  she 
whose  story  we  are  telling,  was  only 
seven  years  old  when  the  youthful  May- 
nooth  professor,  Charles  William  Russell, 
preached  what  was  probably  his  first  pub- 
lic sermon  at  the  profession  of  Sister  Mary 
Bernard  Hamill,  in  1836.  She  had  to 
wait  for  what  at  that  age  seems  the  long 


period  of  ten  years  before  she  could  set 
about  determining  her  vocation  ;  and, 
when  she  was  old  enough  to  make  it  a 
practical  question,  she  did  not  feel  drawn 
to  the  only  convent  with  which  she  was 
personally  acquainted.  One  who  has  a 
right  to  know  conjectures  that  Gerald 
Griffin's  musical  and  fervent  lines  about 
the  Sister  of  Charity,  that  she  was  fond 
of  repeating,  had  some  share  in  making 
her  at  first  desire  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  Daughters  of  Mary  Aikenhead,  whom 
she  then  knew  rather  as  Daughters  of 
Vincent  de  Paul,  the  saint  of  her  predi- 
lection. Her  mother's  wishes,  however, 
and  the  counsels  of  the  old  Bishop,  Dr. 
Blake,  made  her  finally  seek  admission 
into  the  Institute  of  Mercy,  founded  by 
Mother  Macaulay. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  MARGARET  MARY. 

By  H.  M. 

%r  ■  a\vas  the  season  of  fair  flowers, 
I      Twas  the  season  of  sweet  odors, 
When  the  earth  'neath  vernal  showers 
Weaves  her  raiment  many- colored; 
When  the  leaves  and  buds  in  blossom, 
Swing  on  all  the  twigs  and  branches; 
When  the  birds  to  song  are  wakened 
In  the  meadowland  and  woodland; 
When  the  tempered  heat  of  springtime, 
When  the  bursting  life  of  springtime, 
Lifts  and  draws  the  soul  to  heaven; 
'Twas  the  childhood  of  the  May  month, 
Mary's  month  of  all  the  fairest, 
When  beneath  a  glowing  sunset 
In  a  garden  ivy-girdled, 
Walked  a  maid  in  contemplation, 
Walked  and  mused  with  thoughts  in  heaven, 
Walked  and  dreamed  sweet  Margaret  Mary. 

Round  the  convent  grounds  she  wandered, 
Thinking  of  her  spouse,  the  loved  one, 
With  His  sad  Heart  thorn- encircled, 
With  His  sad  Heart  cross- surmounted, 
With  His  riven  Heart  a-flaming 
With  a  God's  love  for  His  creatures, 
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For  His  loveless,  heedless  creatures. 
Grieving  with  Him  in  His  sorrow, 
With  her  whole  soul  filled  with  longing 
Love-cold  hearts  to  flame  enkindle, 
Thus  walked  Margaret  in  the  twilight, 
Till  she  came  where  hid  'mid  roses 
Stood  the  Virgin,  maid  and  mother, 
Stood  the  statue  of  His  mother, 
There  she  knelt  and  prayed  our  Lady 
To  speed  on  the  Kingdom's  coming. 

Suddenly  there  rose  before  her, 
Rose  a  vision  fair  and  faultless, 
Rose  a  figure  come  from  heaven 
Shining  with  celestial  glory. 
'Twas  the  Christ,  her  spouse,  her  loved  one 
Come  from  out  the  bliss  of  heaven. 
Yet,  tho*  clad  in  robes  of  glory 
Brighter  than  the  noonday  brightness, 
Tho'  the  riven  Heart  and  nail-prints 
Rained  a  light  of  dazzling  splendor, 
'Twas  His  eyes,  love  depths  unfathomed, 
Sad  and  filled  with  light  of  longing, 
Moved  the  heart  of  Margaret  Mary, 
As  her  soul  new  rapture  thrilling 
Lower  still  she  sank  adoring. 
One  quick  glance  she  cast,  and  bowing 
Waited  till  those  lips  immortal 
Should  make  known  why  to  her  lowly 
Had  the  Lord  of  all  descended. 

Then  to  her  spake  Christ  full  sadly  : 
"  Maiden,  I  have  loved  men  dearly, 
Died  to  save  them,  won  them  Heaven, 
Yet  unmindful  of  My  loving — 
Loving  but  the  gifts  I  give  them, 
They  but  slight  and  wound  the  giver. 
Wilt  thou  love  Me  no  gifts  giving? 
Wilt  thou  grieve  with  Me  sore-grieving?  99 

Sad  to  death  to  hear  Him  grieving, 
Margaret,  tear-dimmed  eyes  upraising, 
To  the  sad  eyes  of  her  Saviour, 
Looked  a  love  mpre  true,  more  tender, 
Than  her  tongue  "could  ever  utter. 
Then  she  saw  to  her  extended 
Both  His  hands  two  crowns  outholding, 
One  of  fairest  roses  fashioned, 
One  of  thorns,  all  sharply  pointed  ; 
Such  He  held  them  out  before  her, 
Smiled,  and  sweetly  thus  addressed  her  : 
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"  Maiden,  choose  and  take  a  garland. 
One  will  be  to  thee  a  token 
Of  a  life  with  earthly  pleasures, 
Ever  full  to  overflowing. 
One  betokens  naught  but  sorrow, 
Such  as  once  on  earth  I  suffered. 99 

Margaret  neither  paused  nor  pondered, 
But  with  hands  by  love  made  eager, 
Clasped  and  chose  the  one  all  thorny  ; 
Chose  the  one  that  promised  sorrow 
Such  as  her  dear  Master  suffered. 

Then  within  the  eyes  of  Jesus 
Sadness  softened,  melted,  vanished, 
And  a  light,  past  telling  tender, 
Filled  them,  as  in  benediction 
On  sweet  Margaret's  thorn-crowned  forehead 
Lay  the  nail-pierced  hand  of  Jesus. 
Margaret  felt  the  light  that  softened 
In  the  eyes  of  her  dear  Master, 
And  her  soul  was  rapt  to  Heaven. 

Long  she  knelt  in  contemplation, 
Feasting  on  this  taste  of  Heaven  ; 
Long  the  Master's  voice  of  music 
Filled  her  soul  with  untold  sweetness  ; 
Long  the  singing  of  the  angels 
Down  came  ringing  on  the  breezes, 
Till  beyond  the  blue  of  Heaven, 
'Mid  the  dwellings  of  the  blessed, 
They  were  lost  to  mortal  hearing, 
Yet  in  fancy  they  kept  ringing 
In  the  ears  of  Margaret  Mary, 
As  in  silence,  deep  and  holy, 
To  her  convent  cell  she  wended. 

Months  passed  on  and  many  summers 
Bloomed  and  faded  since  that  evening, 
Still  sweet  Margaret,  ever  faithful, 
Wore  the  crown  her  Saviour  gave  her, 
Wore  with  patience  all  enduring, 
The  thorn  crown  her  Saviour  gave  her. 
Till  He  called  her  home  to  Heaven  ; 
Called  and  crowned  her  with  the  roses, 
That  will  mark  her  His  forever  ; 
Mark  her  as  Hrs  spouse  forever. 
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By  G.  I 

IN  the  little  town  of  St.  Angelo,  near 
Ferino  in  the  marches  of  Ancona, 
was  born  about  the  year  1245  a 
child  whose  life  and  antecedents  might 
entitle  him  to  be  called  the  Samuel  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Born  of  very  humble  line- 
age, St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino  was  the 
only  child  of  his  parents'  old  age.  His 
mother,  a  virtuous  and  holy  woman,  had 
long  prayed  for  a  son.  She  finally  un- 
dertook a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Nicholas  of  Bari,  promising  our  Lord 
that  she  would  dedicate  her  child,  should 
she  have  one,  to  His  service.  Her  prayer 
was  granted,  and  when  later  her  son  was 
born,  he  received  in  baptism  the  name 
of  the  Saint  whose  intercession  his 
mother  had  invoked. 

Doubtless,  the  tender  and  pious 
mother  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino  kept 
the  example  of  Anna  in  her  heart,  for 
we  find  her  from  the  time  of  his  birth 
instructing  her  son  in  all  wise  and 
good  counsel.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  child  who  was  born  naturally  good, 
and  with  a  love  for  holy  things. 
Probably  the  little  Nicholas  played  about 
the  streets  of  St.  Angelo  like  other  chil- 
dren, but  he  seems  even  as  a  child  to 
have  had  many  traits  not  commonly  found 
in  one  so  young.  Chief  among  them 
was  a  wonderful  gift  of  sympathy  for  pov- 
erty and  suffering.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  he  would  bring  very  poor  people 
home  to  his  mother's  roof,  and  divide 
with  them  the  food  intended  for  himself. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  his  parents 
checked  this  trait,  though  they  were 
themselves  very  poor. 

St.  Nicholas  had  great  modesty  and 
cheerfulness,  joined  to  a  lively  imagin- 
ation and  strong  judgment.  His  great- 
est happiness  seems  to  have  been  prayer 
and  study,  and  the  presence  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  As  a  child  he 
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formed  the  habit  of  fasting  three  times  a 
week,  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Sat- 
urdays, and  when  he  grew  up  he  added 
Monday  and  retained  the  custom  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  His  parents,  although 
so  poor,  did  everything  in  their  power 
to  educate  him.  While  he  was  yet  a 
young  student  he  was  given  a  canonry 
in  the  Church  of  our  Saviour  at  St. 
Angelo,  and  shortly  after,  a  sermon 
preached  in  the  church  by  an  Augustinian 
Father  on  the  vanity  of  earthly  things, 
determined  St.  Nicholas  to  renounce  the 
world  and  enter  the  Order  of  the  Augus- 
tinians.  He  made  his  vows  in  the  Church 
of  the  Order  at  Tolentino,  a  small  town 
in  the  Papal  State.  His  profession  as  a 
religious  was  made  before  he  had 
completed  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age. 

The  rest  01  his  life  was  passed  in  differ- 
ent convents  of  the  Order  at  Racanati, 
Macerata  and  other  cities.  At  Cingole, 
he  was  ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of 
Osimo.  The  last  thirty  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  Tolentino  in  the  exercise 
of  a  most  blameless  and  devoted  minis- 
try; preaching,  visiting  the  sick,  working 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  giving  all  his 
time  and  all  his  powers  to  the  service  of 
God. 

His  labors  were  blessed  with  abundant 
fruit,  the  poor  worshipped  him,  the  rich 
loved  and  respected  him.  Rich  and 
poor  alike  benefited  by  his  holy  influ- 
ence, and  it  is  related  that  it  was  counted 
the  greatest  honor  to  assist  at  his  Mass, 
so  wonderfully  was  he  moved  with  the 
divine  fire  when  celebrating  and  com- 
municating. 

He  died  a  peaceful  death  on  the 
tenth  of  September,  1306,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  his  convent  at 
Tolentino,  where  his  tomb  has  ever  since 
been  held  in  veneration. 
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Pope  Eugenius  IV.  canonized  him  in 
1446.  St.  Nicholas  is  better  known  in 
his  native  Italy  than  out  ot  it.  A  street 
in  Rome  is  named  in  his  honor.  While 
not  so  well  known  as  many  other  Saints 
of  the  Church,  his  life  is  a  striking  exam- 
ple, as  was  that  of  the  Prophet  Samuel, 


of  how  much  a  holy  mother  may  do  to 
influence  the  mind  and  character  of  her 
child,  especially  if  it  is  a  son  whom  she 
has  offered  from  infancy  to  the  glory  and 
service  of  God,  and  whose  future  abund- 
antly shows  the  fruit  of  her  prayers  and 
tears  and  faith. 


ANNECY— ITS  SAINTS  AND  ITS  SHRINES. 

By  D.  S.  Bern. 
(  Continued. ) 

THE  Community  having  increased  in  dispersed  by  the  Revolution  in  1 793.  At 
number,  the  little  Gallery  House  the  close  of  the  Revolution  when  the  Sis- 
was  sold,  and  on  October  30,  ters  of  the  Visitation  returned  to  Annecy, 
161 2,  the  swarm  found  a  new  hive  in  the  they  made  heroic  efforts  to  recover  the 
centre  of  the  city.  No  sooner  was  the  house  Gallery  House  and  their  former  monas- 
sold,  than  the  Sisters  regretted  it,  and  tery,  but  without  success.  Mother  Val- 
made  efforts  to  repurchase  it.  In  1634  letye  urged  the  matter  so  persistently  that 
Mother  de  Chantal  founded  the  Second  the  Bishop  said  to  her,  rather  decidedly: 
Monastery  of  Annecy,  quite  near  the  4 'Mother,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Corn- 
Gallery  House,  with  the  hope  of  recover-  munity  to  live  in  that  place, ' '  to  which  the 
ing  that  sacred  spot,  but  this  was  not  indomitable  religious  replied:  "  Mon- 
effected  until  1654,  seventeen  years  after  seigneur,  if  we  cannot  live  there,  we  will 
the  death  of  the  Holy  Foundress,  when  at  least  know  how  to  die  there."  The 
Mgr.  Charles  Auguste  de  Sales,  nephew  Second  Monastery  of  Annecy  is  now  occu- 
and  second  successor  of  the  great  Bishop  pied  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who 
of  Geneva,  conducted  the  Sisters  thither,  guard  the  Gallery  House  as  a  precious 
through  a  covered  bridge,  from  the  relic.  It  is  a  small  quaint  looking  house, 
Second  Monastery.  Mother  Fichet,  now  wUh  antique  casement  windows,  and  ceil- 
eighty  years  of  age,  was  the  only  one  of  ings  so  low  that  they  may  almost  be 
the  first  Mothers  that  survived,  and  she  touched  with  the  hand.  The  iron  grate, 
went  through  the  house  on  her  knees  that  St.  de  Chantal  placed  there,  may  still 
kissing  the  ground  hallowed  by  the  foot-  be  seen  in  the  time-worn  door,  which  is 
steps  of  the  Holy  Founders.  She  had  de-  unchanged,  except  that  these  words  of  the 
voted  her  life  to  study  and  preserve  the  Holy(  Foundress  have  been  inscribed 
spirit  of  the  Rule  with  the  traditions  she  upon  it:  "Behold  the  place  of  our  de- 
had  learned  from  the  two  great  Saints,  light;  here  at  last  we  find  the  repose  of  the 
and  in  her  retentive  memory  she  had  children  of  God."  In  Saint  de  Chantal' s 
gathered  up  the  good  grain  to  make  the  chamber,  over  the  fireplace  is  a  stone 
family  bread  of  the  Visitation.  She  was  shield  upon  which  seven  crosses  are  en- 
the  echo  of  the  early  days,  and  until  her  graved,  which  Mgr.  Charles  Auguste  de 
death  she  was  always  ready  to  recount  the  Sales  said,  represented  the  first  seven 
praises  of  the  first  companions  of  her  re-  Mothers  of  the  Congregation.  "They 
ligious  life.  were  living  crosses;  they  bore  upon  their 
The  Sisters  retained  possession  of  own  persons  Jesus  Christ  dead  and 
the  Gallery    House    until   they   were  crucified." 
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Over  the  altar  in  the  chapel,  hangs  a 
picture  representing  the  arms  of  the 
Visitation,  the  Divine  Heart  of  Jesus 
pierced  by  two  arrows,  encircled  with  a 
crown  of  thorns,  the  whole  surrounded 
by  a  halo  of  light,  which  recalls  the  pro- 
phetic letter  written  by  Saint  Francis  de 
Sales  when  the  little  congregation  was  in 
its  infancy,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  mani- 
festations of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary.  On  each 
side  of  the  altar  are  portraits  of  the  Holy 
Founders,  and  there  is  also  a  fine  picture 
on  wood,  representing  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  with  Sisters  Favre  and  de  Brechard 
making  a  vow  to  obtain  the  cure  of 
Mother  de  Chantal,  who  was  at  the 
point  of  death.  The  chapel  is  sometimes 
piously  ornamented  by  the  Sisters  of 
Saint  Joseph,  with  drapery  of  white 
linen  decorated  with  sprays  of  field 
flowers,  in  memory  of  the  day  when 
Mother  de  Chantal,  Mother  Favre  and 
Mother  de  Brechard  made  their  vows 
in  that  same  little  chapel,  where  the 
great  Saint  Francis  de  Sales  so  often 
celebrated  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass. 

The  new  convent,  which  was  built  by 
the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  in  1614,  was 
called  the  Holy  Source.  The  Duke  de 
Nemours  gave  the  Sisters  a  large  square 
of  ground  very  near  their  monastery;  it 
was  an  island  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  and  that  the  Sisters  might  have  free 
use  of  the  water,  he  allowed  arcades  to  be 
built  over  the  canals  where  they  entered 
and  left  the  enclosure.  These  arcades 
were  kept  locked,  and  were  only  opened 
by  order  of  the  Sisters,  and  all  persons 
were  forbidden  to  approach  this  spot 
under  the  severest  penalties. 

The  Sisters  had  a  wash-house  built 
at  the  lower  end  of  their  enclosure 
on  the  lake,  from  which  the  water 
was  pumped  into  a  large  basin  or  tub. 
One  night  a  good  lay  Sister  had  re- 
mained up  and  was  engaged  in  pumping 
in  the  necessary  supply  of  water  for  the 
next  day's  wash,  when  at  midnight  a 
man  came  up  from  the  lake  and  forced 


himself  into  the  laundry.  The  poor 
Sister  was  entirely  alone,  a  long  garden 
separated  her  from  the  monastery,  and 
flight  was  impossible.  Commending 
herself  to  God  and  the  holy  angels,  she 
said  courageously  :  "  My  friend,  you 
have  come  here  to  steal.' '  "That  is 
true,"  said  the  intruder,  "and  if  you 
will  help  me  to  find  the  treasures,  I  will 
take  you  out  with  me.  I  am  sure  you 
are  tired  of  this  hard  work.  Come, 
show  me  the  plunder.' '  "To  do  that  I 
must  go  to  the  monastery  for  the  keys 

 "    "  And  I  will  go  with  you,"  said 

the  thief.  So  together  they  walked 
through  the  long  garden  and  entered 
the  cellar  of  the  convent,  where,  with 
admirable  hospitality,  the  Sister  offered 
her  guest  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some 
bread,  telling  him  to  refresh  him- 
self while  she  procured  the  keys,  and 
that  she  would  rejoin  him  at  that  place 
in  a  few  minutes.  True  to  her  word, 
she  reappeared  with  a  large  bunch  of 
keys  and  conducted  him  to  the  sacristy, 
where  together  they  fixed  up  various 
packages  and  parcels  of  valuables.  "Now 
show  me  the  way  out,"  said  the  thief, 
"and  come  with  me."  The  Sister  un- 
locked the  sacristy  turn,  and  out  stepped 
two  policemen,  who  handcuffed  the  mis- 
erable man  and  led  him  off  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  his  offense.  In  going  for  the 
keys,  the  Sister  had  informed  the  Supe- 
rior, who  gave  the  signal  to  the  Out- 
Sisters  and  the  police  were  at  once  no- 
tified. 

The  Duke  de  Nemours  also  made 
other  donations  to  the  monastery,  in  re- 
turn for  which  a  Foundation  of  Masses 
was  established  for  the  family  of  Nemours, 
for  whom  the  Office  of  the  Dead  was  said 
annually  on  the  3d  of  November.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  the  Sisters  were 
driven  out  and  the  monastery  confis- 
cated, and  although  they  tried  to  recover 
it  after  the  Revolution,  their  efforts  were 
fruitless.  The  old  monastery  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  Cure"  of  Saint  Maurice, 
and  the  cloisters  are  used  for  stables. 
The  large  piece  of  ground  given  by  the 
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Duke  de  Nemours, 
no  longer  an  island, 
is  now  le  Jar  din  des 
Plantes,  containing 
the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Mayor's  Office,and 
other  municipal 
offices.  The  church 
adjoining  this  mon- 
astery was  built  by 
Mother  de  Blonay. 
There  the  holy 
body  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  reposed 
until  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  and 

there  many  miracles  were  wrought.  On 
several  occasions  when  it  was  necessary  to 
open  the  tomb,  at  the  time  of  the  Beati- 
fication and  Canonization,  it  was  done 
with  great  secrecy,  but  it  was  miraculously 
made  known  throughout  the  city  by  the 
sweet  perfume  exhaled  from  his  virginal 
body,  and  once  this  perfume  spread  for 
some  leagues  and  attracted  many  persons 
from  Rumilly,  who  came  directly  to  the 
church. 

Before  the  canonization,  the  body  of 
the  holy  Bishop  of  Geneva  was  buried 
quietly,  so  that  no  devotion  should  be 
paid  to  it  during  the  process  of  the  Cause, 
but  the  Saint's  hat  was  suspended  by  a 
cord  from  the  ceiling  as  is  sometimes 
done  to  mark  the  tomb  of  a  bishop.  A 
miracle  was  always  preceded  by  the  turn- 
ing of  this  hat,  which  described  a  circle 
more  or  less  wide,  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  miracle.  When  the  first 
movement  of  the  hat  was  perceived,  the 
bell  of  the  monastery  was  rung,  the  Sis- 
ters went  immediately  to  the  choir,  while 
the  whole  city  cried  aloud  :  4 '  The  mir- 
acle bell,  the  bell  rings  for  a  miracle." 
Then  all  thronged  to  the  church  and 
joined  in  the  prayers,  and  when  the  mir- 
acle was  announced  a  triumphant  Te 
Deum  was  intoned,  which  sometimes 
continued  for  several  hours.  Mother  de 
Chaugy  deposed  that  in  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  thirty-seven  dead  persons  had 
been  raised  to  life  through  the  interces- 
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sion  of  the  holy  Bishop,  and  the  number 
of  lesser  miracles  was  beyond  computa- 
tion. The  following  miracle  is  well  au- 
thenticated, and  is  related  in  the  words 
of  Sister  de  la  Tour,  sacristan  of  the 
monastery  : 

"  A  poor  woman  was  asking  alms  at  the 
church  door,  when  her  little  boy  left  her 
side  to  recover  an  apple  which  had  rolled 
down  the  steps.  As  he  stooped  down, 
a  man  who  was  unloading  lumber,  acci- 
dentally let  a  plank  fall  on  the  child's 
head,  breaking  the  skull,  scattering 
pieces  of  bone  and  brain  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  mother  did  not  perceive 
the  accident,  but  as  soon  as  she 
was  told  of  it,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  and  cried  out  :  '  O  great  Saint 
Francis  de  Sales,  take  pity  on  my  child. ' 
Then  turning  to  the  drayman  she  said  : 
*  My  friend,  do  not  distress  yourself. 
Saint  Francis  de  Sales  will  give  him  back 
to  me.  He  was  dedicated  to  the  Saint, he 
was  baptized  by  the  Saint's  name  and 
the  Saint  will  raise  him  to  life. '  While 
saying  these  words  she  gathered  up  the 
pieces  of  the  child's  head  and  put  them 
into  her  apron  with  his  dead  body.  I 
was  in  the  choir  when  she  came  in 
followed  by  a  hundred  persons,  or  more. 
She  said  to  the  portress,  as  she  opened 
her  apron  :  *  This  is  my  son  who  has 
been  crushed,  give  me  some  relics  of  the 
Saint.'  I  handed  her  a  little  statue  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  made  from  the  dust 
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of  the  flesh  of  Our  Holy  Founder.  She 
put  it  inside  the  skull  and  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  near  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  where  the  sacred  body  lies. 
The  hat  began  to  turn  with  great  violence, 
and  the  bell  was  rung  as  the  Community 
entered  the  choir.  The  townspeople 
came  running  in,  shouting:  *  Our  great 
Saint  is  going  to  work  a  miracle.'  The 
shutter  of  our  grille  was  drawn  back  and 
our  Mother  imposed  silence,  and  all  the 
people  cast  themselves  on  the  ground. 
The  mother  of  the  child  knelt  perfectly 
motionless  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  the  little  boy  cried  out  from  the 
apron:  4  Mother,  where  is  my  applet' 
The  mother  took  him  in  her  arms  and 
caressed  him  quietly,  saying:  '  My  child, 
you  are  truly  the  child  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.'  That  little  boy  is  now  a  priest." 
The  hat  of  the  Saint  is  still  preserved  by 
the  Missionaries  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
in  the  Chapel  of  Allinges  near  Thonon. 
The  Church  which  witnessed  so  many 
miracles  has  recently  been  refitted  and 
saved  from  profanation.  It  had  been  used 
as  a  kind  of  tenement  house,  which  shel- 
tered eighteen  families.  A  bakery  and  a 
blacksmith  shop  occupied  the  lower  floor 
of  this  glorious  sanctuary,  which  had 
been  honored  by  the  Saint  in  life  and  in 
death. 

It  was  in  the  First  Monastery  of 
the  Visitation  that  the  Saint  concluded 
the  Conferences  or  Spiritual  Entertain- 
ments which  he  had  began  in  La  Gal- 
lerie.  They  were  given  informally  with 
the  Sisters  gathered  around  him,  or  seated 
at  his  leet,  and  while  he  broke  to  them 
the  bread  of  the  divine  word,  they  care- 
fully gathered  up  the  crumbs  which  have 
furnished  spiritual  food  for  innumerable 
souls  throughout  the  Christian  world. 
In  these  Conferences  "  the  comparisons 
and  metaphors  are  borrowed  from  all 
that  is  sweetest  and  purest  in  nature;  the 
Lake  of  Annecy  reflecting  in  its  crystal 
waters  the  splendor  of  the  starry  heavens, 
the  master  pilot  bringing  back  his  boat 
to  the  shore,  the  child  reposing  on  his 
mother's  bosom,  or  else  chasing  butter- 


flies and  playing  on  the  verdant  moss, 
the  habits  of  the  bees  and  the  doves, 
pave  the  way  for  practical  and  sometimes 
sublime  teachings.'" 

What  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
spiritual  lesson  drawn  from  the  little  nest 
of  the  halcyon,  of  which  the  Saint  writes 
to  Saint  de  Chantal  ?  "  I  was  consider- 
ing the  other  day,  what  some  authors 
say  of  the  halcyons,  little  birds  which 
build  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  They 
make  their  nests  quite  round  and  so  well 
pressed,  that  the  sea-water  cannot  pene- 
trate; only  above,  there  is  a  small  hole 
through  which  they  can  respire,  and  the 
air  which  is  taken  through  it,  serves  as  a 
counter-weight,  and  so  balances  these 
little  barques  that  they  never  overturn. 
O  my  daughter  !  how  I  wish  that  our 
hearts  could  be  like  that,  well  pressed, 
well  lined  on  all  sides,  so  that  if  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  the  world  should 
attack  them,  they  might  not  penetrate; 
and  that  there  should  be  but  one  open- 
ing on  the  side  of  heaven,  to  breathe 
and  aspire  to  our  Saviour.  ()  how  I  love 
these  little  birds  that  are  surrounded  by 
water,  and  live  only  on  air,  which  hide 
themselves  in  the  ocean  and  see  only 
heaven.  And  what  pleases  me  most  is, 
that  the  anchor  is  cast  above  and  not 
below,  to  strengthen  them  against  the 
waves.  O  my  sister,  my  daughter,, 
may  the  sweet  Jesus  render  us  such, 
that  the  strengthening  of  our  hopes 
may  be  always  from  above  and  in  Para- 
dise." 

The  bees,  nature' s  nuns,  give  contin- 
ual lessons,  but  as  Cardinal  Wiseman 
says,  "  His  bees  are  not  those  of  Huber, 
or  our  gardens,  they  are  intelligent  and 
moral  little  beings,  and  the  saint's  heart 
loves  them,  because  they,  like  it,  are 
ever  full  of  honey,  or  busy  making  it, 
always  redolent  of  it,  and  overflowing 
with  it.  And  his  dove  is  no 

more  the  dove  of  our  cotes  than  the 
other  is  the  bee  of  our  hives.  It  is  an 
ideal  bird,  that  thinks  and  reflects  and 
reasons,  and  is  guided  by  the  sweetest 
laws  of  disinterested  love."     In  one  of 
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the  letters  of  the  Saint  to  a  religious,  he 
makes  this  original  comparison:  "Bees 
love  their  hives,  which  are,  as  it  were, 
their  convents;  I  said  to  you  once  that 
they  were  like  nature's  nuns  in  the 
animal  creation,"  and  in  another  place  he 
compares  his  religious  to  nightingales  in 
a  cage,  to  sing  unceasingly  the  praises  of 
God,  by  whose  hand  they  are  fed  and 
nourished. 

On  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Lake  of 
Annecy  may  be  seen  the  Castle  of  Duingt 
connected  with  the  land  by  a  drawbridge. 
This  castle  was  a  portion  of  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  During 


munity  hoped  to  meet  them  on  the 
morrow.  But  treason  prevented  the 
success  of  their  project.  The  muni- 
cipal authorities  entered  the  Convent 
Church,  removed  the  coverings  from  the 
shrines,  and  missing  the  bodies,  they 
declared  the  religious  guilty  of  high 
treason  ;  they  then  seized  all  the 
valuables  in  the  church  and  monastery, 
and  ordered  the  community  to  depart  as 
soon  as  possible.  Three  hundred 
mounted  grenadiers  accompanied  them 
to  Duingt,  and  took  possession  of  the 
holy  bodies,  which  they  carried  back  in 
triumph  to  Annecy.  where  they  were  for 
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the  Reign  ol  Terror,  the  Sisters  made  an 
attempt  to  remove  the  precious  bodies  of 
their  Holy  Founders  to  this  place  for 
safety.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  of 
March  1793,  by  permission  of  the  Vicar 
General,  the  holy  bodies  were  taken 
from  their  shrines  and  reverently  placed 
between  two  mattresses  and  laid  in  a 
boat  which  awaited  them  at  the  foot  of 
the  enclosure.  Four  of  the  older  Sisters 
were  appointed  to  accompany  the  relics. 
They  set  out  immediately  while  the  full 
moon  reflected  on  the  lake  looked 
almost  like  mid -day.  The  waters  were 
tranquil,  and  they  reached  Duingt  with- 
out difficult  v.  where  the  rest  of  the  com- 


a  short  time  deposited  in  the  Church  01 
the  Visitation.  Then  the  municipal 
authorities  ordered  the  shrines,  stripped 
of  their  ornaments,  to  be  removed  to  the 
Cathedral.  Early  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  removal,  the  news  was  announced 
to  the  whole  city  by  the  discharge  of 
cannon,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Constitutional  Bishop  with  the 
municipal  authorities  took  possession  of 
the  holy  relics.  The  officers  carried 
them  on  their  shoulders,  and  the  poor 
people  uttered  cries  of  joy  while  accom- 
panying this  sad  procession  to  the 
Cathedral,  where  the  body  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  was  placed  on  the  main  altar. 
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and  that  of  St.  de  Chantal  in  the  chapel 
of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

Dating  from  this  unhappy  hour,  the 
dispersion  of  the  community  was  inevi- 
table, a^  the  Castle  of  Duingt  was  confis- 
cated Some  of  the  Sisters  fled  to  the 
monastery  of  Fribourg,  others  took  refuge 
in  Italy,  or  in  their  own  families,  sharing 
among  them  their  whole  fortune  of  one 
thousand  and  four  hundred  livres.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1794,  four  coura- 
geous inhabitants  of  Annecy  fearing  that 
their  beloved  relics  would  share  the  fate  of 
St.  Claude  and  St.  Genevieve,  deter- 
mined to  remove  them  from  the  cathedral 
to  deposit  them  in  a  safe  place.  They 
took  from  the  vaults  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Clare,  two  skeletons,  which  they  substi- 
tuted for  the  precious  remains  of  St 
Francis  de  Sales  and  St.  de  Chantal. 
Entering  the  cathedral  at  midnight  they 
exe<  nted  their  pious  theft  with  success, 
and  (led  by  the  canal  to  a  house  not  far 
distant,  where  the  holy  bodies  were  de- 
posited between  two  floors,  hidden  from 
all  eyes,  where  they  remained  until  after 
the  Revolution.  In  1804,  the  bodies 
were  identified  by  the  Bishop  of  Cham- 
ber \  and  (ieneva,  and  in  1806,  the  body 
of  St  Francis  de  Sales  was  removed  to  the 
cathedral  and  that  of  St.  de  Chantal  to 
St  Mam  ire.  There  they  reposed  until  the 
restoration  of  the  First  Monastery  of  the 
Visitation, when  they  were  again  confided 
to  the  care  of  their  devoted  daughters, 
who,  unable  to  recover  their  former 
monastery,  built  the  present  one  on  the 
Rue  Roy  ale.  The  church  and  one  wing 
of  the  present  monastery  were  built  by 
Marie  Christine,  Queen  of  Sardinia, 
who  also  gave  an  endowment  to  the  mon- 
astery. I  Dder  the  direction  of  Mgr.  de 
Thiolla/.  Bishop  of  Annecy,  assisted  by 
many  bishops  and  hundreds  of  ecclesias- 
tic of  different  ranks,  the  translation  of 
the  relics  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  August,  1826,  in  the 
presence  of  the  King,  Charles  Felix,  his 
Queen,  M.irie  Christine,  and  an  im- 
mense con<  ourse  of  people.  They  were 
placed   in  the  rear  of  the  main  altar,  in 


the  shrine  where  they  now  rest,  and  on 
the  23d  of  August,  1826,  the  same  sol- 
emn procession  and  ceremonies  were  re- 
peated, when  the  relics  of  St.  de  Chan- 
tal were  also  translated  to  the  Church  of 
the  Visitation  and  placed  in  the  chapel 
to  the  right  of  the  main  altar,  adjoining 
the  Sisters'  choir. 

The  2 1  st  of  August,  the  Feast  of  St. 
de  Chantal,  is  a  double  feast,  which  is 
announced  at  noon  on  the  day  previous 
by  the  prolonged  pealing  of  all  the  bells 
of  the  city;  this  is  repeated  again  at  sun- 
set, and  at  sunrise  on  the  following  day. 
Every  year  the  pious  people  of  Savoy 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  relics  by  leaving  their  moun- 
tains to  come  to  venerate  their  glorious 
patron,  to  kneel  before  his  shrine  and 
beg  his  benediction.  This  Feast  is  al- 
ways followed  by  a  grand  Novena  ;  two 
sermons  a  day  are  preached  by  distin- 
guished pulpit  orators,  twelve  priests  hear 
Confessions  from  four  a.  m.  to  one  p.  m., 
and  the  Communions  are  counted  by 
thousands,  for  all  wish  to  gain  the  Plenary 
Indulgence  attached  to  the  Novena  and 
the  feast.  Processions  come  from  all 
the  neighboring  parishes,  each  on  the 
day  appointed  for  it  ;  the  Cure"  says  Mass 
at  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Bishop,  and 
then  consecrates  to  him  his  parish  and 
his  people.  A  solemn  Requiem  Mass  is 
celebrated  annually  in  this  church  for 
Queen  Marie  Christine,  who  besides  the 
endowment  gave  royal  gifts  to  the  sanc- 
tuary. Two  chasubles  wrought  in  silk 
tapestry  are  still  used  on  feasts  of  the 
Church.  Le  chasuble  <lu  Roi  and  le 
chasuble  tic  la  Rcinc  were  both  worked 
by  Marie  Christine,  but  as  the  King  was 
pleased  to  put  some  stitches  in  the 
former,  he  received  the  credit  for  the 
whole  vestment,  hence  its  name.  These 
good  sovereigns  were  greatly  loved  in 
Savoy,  where  the  King  always  dispensed 
with  his  body-guard,  as  he  said  his  Savoy- 
ards were  his  best  body-guards.  They 
were  true  friends  to  the  First  Monastery 
of  the  Visitation  where  their  memory  is 
gratefully  and  piously  preserved. 
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The  people  of  Savoy  al- 
ways speak  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  as  Notre  Saint, 
and  with  an  enthusiastic 
pride  which  shows  that  if 
they  love  him  as  their 
Saint,  they  love  him  not 
less  because  he  was  their 
countryman — a  Savoyard! 
The  29th  ol  January,  the 
Feast  of  the  Saint  is  a  gala 
day  in  Annecy.  The  bish- 
ops, canons,  priests  in  full 
canonicals,  and  seminar- 
ians, walk  processionally 
from  the  Cathedral  to  the 
Church  of  the  Visitation  while  hundreds 
of  voices  unite  in  the  beautiful  hymn 
of  St  Francis  de  Sales  with  fine  effect, 
for  they  throw  into  it  both  heart  and 
soul.  This  hymn  Quis  sacros  vultu  is  so 
beautiful  that  we  will  be  pardoned  for 
giving  a  free  translation  in  connection 
with  the  Feast. 


TALLOIRES,   WHARF  AM)  RUINS  OF  A  CHAPEL. 


Olympus'  heights  may  all  attain, 

With  ease,  who  keep  this  "  Way," 
But  should' st  thou  scorning,  turn  aside, 

Thou' It  surely  go  astray. 
The  love  unveil' d  in  his  chaste  books, 

Sends  forth  a  fiery  dart; 
Swift- wing' d  with  sweet  delicious  pain, 

To  pierce  the  loving  heart. 


Ah!  who  is  that  this  cometh  up 

From  valleys  deep  and  low; 
His  heart  aflame  with  sacred  fire, 

And  countenance  aglow? 
His  golden  chariot  flies  apace, 

Beyond  the  brightest  star; 
A  thousand  virtues  in  his  train, 

Proclaim  his  praise  afar. 


The  reader  there  with  unsoil'd  lips 

May  drink  of  God's  pure  love, 
And  longing  still,  may  draw  yet  more, 

Remaining  His  chaste  dove. 
The  meditating  mind  there  tastes 

The  bliss  that  fills  the  saints, 
And  melting  in  ecstatic  flames, 

The  soul  in  rapture  faints. 


Rejoice,  oh  earth!  thy  Bishop  'tis, 

With  form  Salesian  clad, 
Who  makes  angelic  choirs  exult, 

And  heaven's  court  most  glad. 
Shall  we  not  join  them  in  their  hymns, 

And  heart  and  soul  rejoice, 
That  he  hath  fpund  above  the  stars, 

A  seraph's  throne  and  voice? 


Oh!  may  our  leader  in  "  Thy  Way," 

Draw  us  by  love  yet  more 
And  make  us  run,  nor  stumbling,  fear, 

When  he  hath  gone  before. 
So  shall  his  children  find  true  peace, 

And  ever  faithful  be 
United  to  their  Father  here, 

And  for  Kternitv. 


Yet  for  his  children  still  he  lives, 

For  lo!  he  lingers  near 
Immortal  in  the  words  of  life 

That  speak  in  accents  clear. 
A  master  in  the  art  divine, 

Disciples  still  he  trains; 
And  leads  them  by  a  44  Hidden  Way," 

To  mount  where  now  he  reigns. 


The  highest  praise  be  to  our  (iod 

The  Father  first  who  reigns, 
An  equal  honor  to  the  Son, 

Who  naught  of  earth  disdains, 
And  to  the  Spirit — bond  between, — 

Who  maketh  them  but  one, 
The  source,  beginning,  fruit  and  end 

Of  love  on  earth  begun. 
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On  the  Sunday  within  the  Octave  of 
the  Feast,  another  solemn  celebration 
takes  place  in  the  Cathedral,  which  for 
twenty  years  echoed  the  glorious  teach- 
ings of  the  great  Saint,  and  Doctor  of  the 
Church. 

Everything  that  is  in  the  slightest  way 
connected  with  the  memory  of  Notre 
Saint  is  shown  to  the  visitor  with  genu- 
ine pride  and  affection.  The  people  are 
familiar  with  incidents  in  his  life,  which 
they  have  learned  by  family  traditions, 
and  which  they  impart  to  others,  spon- 
taneously. The  house  which  once  served 
as  his  episcopal  residence,  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Canons  of  the  Cathedral. 

On  the  hill  side,  in  sight  of  the  Lake 
of  Annecy,  rises  the  little  town  of  Tal- 
loires,  with  its  houses  of  many  hues.  The 
Abbey  of  Talloires  was  reformed  and  its 
fervor  revived  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
who  went  there  frequently  to  visit  his 
confessor,  the  Abbot  M.  de  Co'ix,  whom 
he  had  miraculously  cured  of  a  pesti- 
lential fever.  The  monks  were  dispersed 
during  the  Revolution  and  the  abbey 
converted  into  a  hotel,  where  the  chap- 
ter room  may  still  be  seen,  with  its  fine 
painting  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  except 
that  of  the  Beloved  Disciple,  which,  it  is 
said,  was  stolen  by  a  tourist.  Above 
Talloires,  the  church  and  belfry  of  St. 
Germain  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  azure  sky,  and  not  far  distant  is  the 
cave  or  grotto  in  the  rocks,  where  St. 
Germain,  a  monk  of  Talloires.  lived  for 
Several  years  in  solitude,  by  permission 
of  his  superiors.  The  sublime  scenery 
around  this  cave  attrac  ted  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  who  resolved  to  resign  his  see  to 
his  brother,  Mgr.  Jean  Francois,  and  to 
retire  there  to  write  a  treatise  on  the 
"  Love  of  the  Neighbor,"  as  a  compan- 
ion to  his  admirable  treatise  on  the  4 'Love 
of  Ciod,"  for  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
that  in  that  elevated  spot,  so  near  hea- 
ven, the  thoughts  would  come  to  him  as 
abundantly  as  the  snowflakes,  which  fall 
thick  and  fast  on  the  mountain.  It  was 
to  this  he  alluded  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
the  Abbot.    He  wrote,  "  When  we  are 


in  our  Retreat,  we  will  serve  God  with 
breviary,  rosary  and  pen.  O  who  will 
give  me  the  wings  of  a  dove  to  fly  away 
to  this  sacred  rest,  and  to  breathe  a  little 
under  the  shadow  of  the  cross  !  There 
shall  I  await  the  moment  of  my  change  : 
Ex  pec  ia  bo  donee  veniat  immutatio  mea." 

The  magnificent  old  Castle  de  Men- 
thon  on  the  Lake  of  Annecy  is  pointed 
out  as  the  birthplace  of  Saint  Bernard, 
and  the  chamber  of  the  Saint  is  now 
used  as  an  oratory.  He  was  born  in  923, 
and  although  he  was  attracted  to  the 
religious  state,  his  parents,  from  worldly 
considerations,  had  arranged  for  him  an 
alliance  with  the  beautiful  Marguerite  de 
Miolans.  To  escape  this  union,  the 
Saint  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  filed 
away  the  iron  bars  from  the  window  of 
his  room,  where  the  broken  bars  are  still 
seen,  and  fled  to  the  valley  of  Aosti, 
where  he  became  a  priest.  He  founded 
on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  the  two 
Hospices  of  St.  Bernard  which  are  known 
throughout  the  world  for  their  charity 
and  the  number  of  lives  that  have  been 
saved  by  the  monks  in  that  land  of  per- 
petual snow.  The  Chateau  de  Menthon 
is  still  in  possession  of  the  family  of  St. 
Bernard,  who  is  greatly  loved  throughout 
Savoy,  and  pilgrimages  are  annually 
made  to  the  spot  where  he  was  born. 

Near  Annecy  is  the  Castle  de  Thorens, 
which  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  valley 
watered  by  the  Filliere.  '  Quite  near  it 
are  the  ruins  of  another  castle,  which 
also  belonged  to  the  family  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  and  in  it  the  Saint  was 
born.  This  castle  was  burned  in  1630 
by  the  order  of  Marshal  de  Chatillon. 
A  rustic  chapel  overshadowed  by  a 
gigantic  linden  tree,  a  cotemporary 
of  the  Saint,  alone  marks  the  spot  where 
he  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  In  this 
castle  lived  the  little  bride  of  twelve 
years,  Marie-Aim£e  the  Baroness  de 
Thorens,  the  daughter  of  Saint  de 
Chantal,  and  wife  of  Bernard  de  Sales, 
the  brother  of  the  holy  Bishop.  In 
1617  the  Baron  de  Thorens  died  in  camp, 
and    Marie  Aimee,  that   beautiful  and 
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desolate  dove,  retired  as  was  her  wont, 
to  her  pood  mother,  in  the  monastery 
of  the  Visitation,  where  she  died  on  the 
7th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  after 
having  made  her  vows  as  a  religious  of 
the  Visitation.  We  read  the  record  of 
her  death  in  the  Convent  Book  of  the 
Monastery  of  the  Visitation  of  Annecy, 
written  by  the  hand  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  and  traces  of  his  tears  are  still  vis- 
ible on  the  pages. 

"  Marie-Aim£e  de  Rabutin.  daughter 
of  our  Mother,  and  widow  of  Bernard  de 
Sales,  Baron  of  the  same  place  and  of 
Thorens,  after  having  frequently  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  be  received  into  the 
Congregation  here  established,  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill  in  this  house.  Alter  she 
had  made  her  confession  and  received 
sacramental  absolution,  with  unparalleled 
resignation,  rare  meekness,  and  deep 
humility,  her  mind  being  extremely  tran- 
quil, in  a  sweet,  distinct  and  clear  voice, 
she  asked  for  the  habit  of  the  Visitation, 
which  was  granted  her  on  account  of  the 
great  devotion  she  had  manifested,  and 
having  received  the  Sacrament  of  Ex- 
treme Unction,  she  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  make  the  vows.  This  request  also 
being  granted,  she  made  them  with  un- 
equalled courage,  and  expired  three 
hours  after,  having  until  her  last  breath 
constantly  repeated  very  gently  and  de- 
voutly the  words, 
*  Live  Jesus  ! '  She* 
was  admitted  to  the 
habit  and  profes- 
sion by  her  bishop, 
the  brother  of  her 
late  husband,  and 
by  her  mother,  the 
Superioress  of  the 
Congregation,  and 
by  all  the  Sisters, 
who  were  present  at 
her  pious  and  love- 
ly death,  Septem- 
ber 6,  161 7.  On 
that  day  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, she  fell  into 


her  mortal  illness.  At  nrine  she  received 
the  habit  ;  at  ten  she  was  professed  ;  and 
between  one  and  two  in  the  morning  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  said  month,  the 
eve  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lady,  she 
passed  to  a  better  life,  leaving  behind 
her  a  rare  example  of  devotion  and  in- 
comparable spiritual  consolation  to  those 
who,  otherwise  afflicted  at  her  departure, 
saw  and  admired  the  pious  circumstances 
attending  it. 

"  Francois,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  who 
administered  to  her  the  Sacraments  of 
Penance,  Holy  Eucharist,  and  Extreme 
Unction,  and  received  the  vows  of  this 
amiable  deceased  Sister,  whose  age  was 
nineteen  years,  two  months  and  six  days.  • 

"  Sister  Jeanne  Francoise  Fremyot. " 

It  was  from  the  Castle  de  Thorens-  Sales* 
that  Saint  Francis  sent  to  Mother  de 
Chantal  his  beautiful  reflections  upon  the 
little  birds  in  a  letter  which  has  been  so 
often  quoted.  He  wrote:  "  There  had 
been  a  heavy  snow,  and  the  courtyard 
was  covered  with  a  good  foot  of  snow. 
John  came  in  and  swept  a  small  space 
clear  of  snow  and  threw  down  corn  there 
for  the  pigeons  to  eat,  who  all  came  to- 
gether into  that  refectory  to  take  their 
refection,  with  an  admirable  peace  and 
decorum;  and  I  watched  them  with  in- 
terest. You  would  not  believe  what  edifi- 
cation these  little  creatures  gave  me, "etc. 


CAS  ILK  OK  AN NICY 
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A  FLOURISHING  WORK  FOR  CITY  BOYS. 


THE  many  faces  in  our  illustration 
prove  that  the  boys'  sodal- 
ity, established  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  St.  Aloysius,  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  very 
extensively  patronized  by  the  youth  of 
that  town.  The  members — mostly  work- 
ing boys,  all  of  them  in  their  teens — are 
enrolled  in  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer; 
carry  beads  and  scapulars;  receive  Holy 
Communion  monthly;  pledge  themselves 
to  total  abstinence  till  twenty-one,  and 
gather  weekly  for  short  religious  services 
consisting  of  an  abbreviated  office,  con- 
gregational singing  and  instruction,  with 
benediction  frequently  at  the  close. 

Of  course,  somewhat  on  the  principle 
of  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,  an  organ- 
ization so  active  spiritually  enjoys  equal 
and  preliminary  development  on  its  secu- 
lar side.  The  director,  Rev.  G.  E. 
Quin,  S.J.,  closely  studies  boys'  legiti- 
mate likings,  with  consequent  application 
of  attractions  and  methods  sure  to 
4  *  take. ' '  His  following  is  multiplied  not 
only  by  the  irresistible  charms  of  baseball, 
skates,  athletics,  torch-light  parades,  etc. , 
but  also  in  virtue  of  sundry  congenial 
expedients  adding  interest  to  the  depart- 
ments of  government  and  sanctification. 

A  teature  of  the  sodality  is  its  cross 
encircled,  bright  red  button.  This  very 
conspicuous  symbol  of  lively  faith  is  met 
everywhere — in  schools,  factories,  stores 
and  streets — giving  the  town  at  large  an 
appearance  of  juvenile  and  almost  aggres- 
sive Catholicism.  On  occasions,  the 
badge  leads  to  muscular  polemics  not 
contemplated  by  the  sodality  manage- 
ment. 4  *  Do  Protestant  lads  ever  demand 
the  meaning  of  your  button  ?  M  was  the 
question  once  put  to  a  newsboy  member. 

"Yep,"  answered  the  youngster, 
41  sometimes  dey  wanter  know." 

44  And  then  what  do  you  say  on  the 
Catholic  side  ?  ' '  continued  the  inquirer. 


il  Oh  "  replied  our  juvenile  controversial- 
ist, with  a  careless  toss  of  the  head,  44 1 
jis'  haul  off  an  soak  'em." 

Owing  to  great  recruiting  power,  the 
organization  is  catholic,  even  locally,  and 
enrolls,  not  only  young  America  and  his 
chum,  young  Irish  America,  but  also 
lads  who  by  parentage  are  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian  and  Polish.  Furthermore, 
reaching  the  classes  usually  alienated 
from  pious  societies,  it  absorbs  juvenile 
4  4  toughs  ' '  almost  as  easily  as  lads  of 
better  spiritual  circumstances. 

In  fact,  applications  for  membership 
which  seem  limited  only  by  excessive  dis- 
tance of  residence  have  been  so  numer- 
ous as  to  establish  something  quite  un- 
usual in  boys'  societies,  a  waiting  list 
made  up  of  youngsters  patiently  expect- 
ing turn  to  enter  the  sodality  proper. 
This  supplementary  roll  carries  fully  one 
hundred  and  fifty  names,  and  feeds  a 
body  of  sodalists  more  than  three  hun- 
dred strong.  Of  this  total,  reaching 
practically  five  hundred,  nearly  four  hun- 
dred are  gathered  in  the  group  herewith 
presented. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  all-important 
4 4 boy  question,"  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  this  work  is  its  director's  some- 
what startling  contention  flatly  contra- 
dicting common  opinion  that  method 
alone  will  gather  and  control  juveniles 
without  the  slightest  support  from  gifts 
of  4  4  personal  magnetism ' '  so  generally 
attributed  to  successful  workers  in  the 
apostolate. 

Indeed,  Father  Quin  frankly  declares 
that,  far  from  exerting  any  special  per- 
sonal drawing  influence  over  young  peo- 
ple, he  is  badly  handicapped  by  4  4  insur- 
mountable stiffness  and  awkwardness"  in 
all  dealings  with  them,  unless  of  distinct- 
ively religious  character,  and  asserts  posi- 
tively that  his  own  expedients,  or  others 
equally  efficacious,  backed  only  by  a  lit- 
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tie  common  sense  and  perseverance,  will 
bring  the  best  of  results  to  any  friend  ot 
boys  by  whom  such  methods  may  be 
applied. 

This  experienced  worker's  view  affords 
ample  food  for  thought.  Is  it  possible 
for  an  individual  to  be  at  once  and  with 
regard  to  the  same  youthful  element, 
consciously  repellant  and  unconsciously 


attractive  ?  If  not,  the  above  experience 
gives  very  encouraging  testimony  that 
simply  by  sustained  methodical  endeavor, 
many,  who  owing  to  lack  of  special  win- 
some natural  gifts  are  now  resigned  to 
inactivity,  can  easily  organize  flourishing 
societies  for  city  boys.  Such  bodies  will 
never  be  too  many,  and  sadly  enough, 
they  are  at  present  much  too  few. 


ST.  CLARE  AND  THE  SECOND  ORDER 
OF  ST.  FRANCIS. 

The  Poor  Clares. 

ST.  CLARE,  whose  feast  the  Church  against  all  and  eluded  them  on  the  plea 

celebrates  on  the  twelfth  of  August,  of  her  youth. 

was  born  at  Assisi,  in  the  beautiful  Let  us  acknowledge  here,  in  passing, 
valley  of  L'mbria,  in  the  year  1193.  one  of  the  miracles  which  grace  operates 
Her  father  was  a  brave  and  noble  sometimes  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  it 
warrior,  her  mother  of  an  illustrious  wishes  to  possess  without  division, 
family,  noted  for  piety  and  charity  Clare,  the  idol  of  her  parents,  surroun- 
towards  the  poor.  When  Clare  was  ded  by  the  love  of  all  those  who  knew 
born,  her  mother  heard  a  heavenly  her,  caressed,  welcomed  by  everybody, 
voice  which  told  her  that  she  should  at  the  most  seducing  epoch  of  life,  in 
bring  forth  a  pure  light  to  dispel  which  everything  seemed  to  promise  a 
the  surrounding  darkness.  Some  writers  most  brilliant  and  prosperous  future,  all 
tell  us  there  was  a  look  of  pleasure  upon  at  once,  forgetting  the  weakness  of  her 
the  little  face  of  the  child  when  she  came  sex,  clothed  herself  with  superhuman 
into  the  world.  Clare  became  famous  courage,  and  by  one  of  those  sacrifices 
as  her  name  indicated,  she  became  a  which  God  alone  can  inspire,  left  her 
light  which  still  sends  its  beams  through-  parents,  friends,  fortune,  honors,  pleas- 
out  the  world.  Naturally  of  a  tender  ures,  to  go  alone  to  embrace  a  poor, 
disposition,  she  gave  generously  of  her  obscure,  penitential  life, 
great  wealth  to  the  poor.     Even  as  a       She  had  heard  of  the  holy,  austere 

3d  she  took  her  food  to  the  orphans,  life  of  St.  Francis.    Accompanied  by  a 

She  prayed  frequently  during  the  day  few  trustworthy  friends,  Clare  secretly 

and,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Fathers  of  visited  the  convent  of  our  Lady  of  the 

the  Desert,  used  little  stones  upon  which  Angels.    She  was  received  by  the  holy 

to  count  the  various  devotions  which  she  patriarch  with  great  solemnity.     He  had 

had  prescribed  to  herself.  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  all  that  was 

Aj  the  heiress  of  the  beautiful  castle  passing  in  the  depths  of  her  soul. 
*  of"Sasso  Rosso,"  the  ruins  of  which  Her  great  and  only  desire  was  to 
EBay  still  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  abandon  the  world  entirely,  and  St. 
Assisi,  Bhe  was  often  sought  in  marriage  Francis  clothed  her  with  the  garb  of 
by  the  most  distinguished  in  society,  penance  on  the  19th  of  March.  1 212. 
Many  a  proposal  was  made,  many  an  Her  parents  tried  every  skill  of  en- 
alliance  projected,  but   she   was  proof  treaty  and  reasoning  to  alter  her  resolu- 
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tion.  When  arguments  were  of  no  avail, 
they  had  recourse  to  violence.  Clare  cast 
herself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  She  en- 
treated God  to  assist  her,  to  watch  over 
the  disposition  of  the  event,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  means  of  accomplishing  His  holy 
will.  She  felt  encouraged  and  fortified 
in  her  vocation.  Who  would  not  exclaim 
with  the  great  Apostle,  "  O,  holy  folly  of 
the  cross,  what  wonders  dost  thou  not 
perform?  "  Her  sacrifice  was  great,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
world,  but  the  recompense  that  God  re- 
served for  her  was  greater.  She  aban- 
doned perishable  goods,  and  assured  to 
herself  a  reward  which  would  never  end. 
She  separated  herself  from  those  whom 
she  dearly  loved,  but  to  cling  so  much 
the  more  to  the  Author  of  all  true  love. 
All  the  goods  and  advantages  which  she 
renounced  were  restored  to  her  a  hun- 
dred fold.  A  heart  so  sensible  in  its 
affections  could  not  be  indifferent  to 
the  love  which  creatures  lavished  upon  it, 
but  she  knew  how  deceitful  and  change- 
able this  love  is  and  will  be  at  all  times. 
God,  who  is  generous  above  all  our 
merits,  indemnified  her.  He  inundated 
her  heart  with  divine  charity;  infused 
into  it  that  peace  which  "surpasseth  all 
understanding,"  and  already  in  this  life 
she  was  initiated  in  the  ravishing  secrets 
of  His  pure  delights,  in  the  holy  solitude 
she  had  chosen. 

Clare  had  been  about  two  weeks  at  St. 
Damian's,  when,  to  her  great  joy,  her 
beloved  sister  Agnes  came  to  pour  out 
her  heart  to  her.  She  was  only  fourteen 
years  of  age.  They  had  lived,  worked, 
and  prayed  together.  In  all  things  Agnes 
resembled  Clare.  After  their  mournful 
separation,  Clare  prayed  incessantly  for 
her  beloved  sister,  that  Almighty  God 
might  withdraw  her  from  the  world. 
Her  supplication  was  heard.  Agnes  came 
to  Clare  to  entreat  her  earnestly  to  do 
her  the  favor  of  admitting  her  among  the 
number  of  her  daughters. 

Their  tender  father  was  overwhelmed  by 
a  declaration  so  unforeseen;  he  remained 
during  some  moments  confounded  and 


as  if  annihilated  by  grief.  Having  recov- 
ered a  little  from  his  astonishment,  he 
summoned  all  his  kinsmen  together, 
called  upon  them  to  aid  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  daughter.  They  drag  Agnes  from 
the  convent.  Clare  has  recourse  to 
prayer;  behold  its  effects.  Agnes  re- 
mains immovable,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  take  her  back  to  her  holy  abode.  She 
was  not  long  in  altogether  forgetting  the 
world,  and  all  that  she  had  left;  her 
whole  concern  was  the  acquisition  of  the 
monastic  virtues,  and,  in  a  short  time,  she 
made  in  them  wonderful  progress.  She 
received  the  holy  habit  from  St.  Francis. 
Now  was  witnessed  a  combat  of  virtue 
which  plainly  told  how  deeply  rooted  was 
the  humility  of  this  heart,  initiated  for 
so  short  a  time  in  the  ways  of  evangel- 
ical perfection. 

Clare  and  Agnes  began  a  life  of  pen- 
ance which  filled  the  world  with  astonish- 
ment. The  appeal  of  our  Saviour, 
"  whoever  wishes  to  come  to  me,  let 
him  sell  his  goods,  and  distribute  the 
price  of  them  to  the  poor;  let  him  re- 
nounce self,  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow 
me,"  was  understood  by  them  and  they 
literally  followed  Him.  They  lived  in 
great  poverty,  in  retirement,  and  made 
together  but  one  heart  and  one  soul. 

In  imitation  of  these  examples  many 
noble  and  generous  virgins,  guided  by  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  stole  away  from 
the  tumult  of  the  world,  abandoned  the 
residences  of  their  parents,  and  buried 
themselves  in  the  holy  retreat  founded  by 
Ciare  and  her  sister.  They  left  all  to 
meditate  upon  the  law  of  God,  and  to 
contemplate  in  silence  and  mortification 
His  infinite  perfections,  thus  becoming 
true  angels  in  this  world,  and  using  their 
bodies  only  as  instruments  of  the  most 
rude  penance;  becoming  true  martyrs, 
by  the  macerations  to  which  they  sub- 
jected themselves.  Under  the  sure  guid- 
ance of  the  holy  patriarch  the  convent 
of  St.  Damian  became  a  magnet,  which 
drew  to  it  the  hearts  of  the  most  illus- 
trious women. 

When  the  holy  patriarch  St.  Francis 
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saw  that  St.  Clare  and  her  daughters 
feared  neither  poverty,  labors,  tribula- 
tions, nor  contempt  of  the  world,  nay, 
rather  that  they  looked  upon  these  things 
as  their  greatest  delights,  he  Wrote  for 
them  a  form  of  life.  He  not  only  wished 
to  be  their  spiritual  guide,  but  also  with 
diligent  care  provided  for  their  temporal 
wants.  He  also  declared  in  the  rule  that 
this  duty  should  be  fulfilled  by  his  breth- 
ren after  his  death.  "  Since  by  the  di- 
vine inspirations  you  have  made  your- 
selves daughters  and  handmaids  of  the 
most  high  and  sovereign  King,  the 
heavenly  Father,  and  have  taken  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  your  spouse,  choosing  to 
live  according  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Holy  Gospel,  I  will  and  promise  to  have 
always,  by  myself  and  by  my  brethren  a 
diligent  care  and  special  solicitude  for 
you  as  for  them."  This  promise  he 
carefully  fulfilled  while  he  lived,  and  de- 
sired that  it  should  always  be  fulfilled  by 
his  brethen. 

St.  Francis  was  now  about  to  leave  his 
beloved  daughters  to  seek  the  martyr's 
crown  in  the  East.  He  entrusted  them 
to  the  care  of  Cardinal  Ugolino,  his  own 
personal  friend,  and  the  protector  of  his 
Order,  who  undertook  to  give  them  a  rule 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  their 
foundation.  He  took  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  for  its  basis,  adding  some  par- 
ticular constitutions  of  even  greater  sever- 
ity. 

The  capacious  mind  and  unflinching 
will  of  Innocent  the  Third  had  recoiled 
at  first  from  the  daring  experiment  of 
founding  even  an  order  of  men  in  abso- 
lute poverty  ;  what  wonder  then,  that 
Cardinal  Ugolino  feared  to  make  such  a 
venture  for  women. 

No  sooner  had  St.  Francis  returned 
from  Kgypt  than  the  holy  abbess  sought 
for  an  interview  to  confer  with  him  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Order.  Together  they 
composed  a  rule  in  twelve  chapters  tor 
the  daughters  of  St.  Clare. 

Though  St.  Clare  never  left  the  soli- 
tude of  her  convent  and  had  renounced 
all    intercourse    with    the    world,  she 
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wrought  through  her  life  of  sacrifice  and 
prayer  those  miracles  of  zeal  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls  which  accompany  the 
steps  of  holy  missionaries.  In  Assisi 
occurred  the  most  striking  and  remark- 
able conversions.  Women  especially 
were  seized  with  holy  emulation;  they 
abandoned  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
begged  to  be  received  in  convents,  or 
fell  at  the  feet  of  our  saint,  to  place 
themselves  under  her  guidance,  whilst 
their  husbands  embraced  the  robe  of  the 
Friars  Minor.  Others  transformed  their 
houses  into  asylums  of  retreat,  in  which 
they  gave  themselves  up  with  zeal  to  the 
practice  ot  virtue  and  piety.  A  great 
number  of  virgins  still  free  from  the  hin- 
drances and  obstacles  of  the  world  made 
the  vow  of  chastity,  or  left  their  homes 
to  join  the  new  Order.  Mothers  encour- 
aged their  daughters,  daughters  called 
their  mothers,  sisters  drew  each  other, 
aunts  invited  their  nieces  to  the  wedding 
feast  of  the  Lamb.  In  fact  Umbria  be- 
held the  same  edifying  spectacle  which 
Africa  presented  when  the  famous  De- 
metrias,  touched  by  the  exhortations  of 
St.  Austin,  took  the  veil. 

Soon  the  little  convent  of  St.  Damian 
could  not  hold  all  that  flocked  thither. 
So  St.  Francis  resolved  to  establish  houses 
of  the  Order  in  the  different  cities  of 
Italy.  Nothing  is  more  touching  than 
this  modest  peregrination  of  the  poor 
ladies.  Everywhere  they  left  a  saint,  a 
good  and  edifying  remembrance.  The 
writers  of  those  times  called  these  daugh- 
ters of  St.  Clare,  true  spouses  of  Christ, 
pious  servants  of  God,  whose  wonderful 
perfection  comforted  the  Church  and 
filled  her  with  joy.  Love  was  the  tie 
which  united  these  simple  and  pious 
souls.  All  had  but  one  will  and  one 
heart.  Humility,  the  great  protectress 
of  the  gifts  of  God,  and  the  source  of  all 
virtue,  was  their  most  beloved  practice. 
Holy  poverty  was  perfectly  observed  by 
them.  Their  convents  possessed  no 
revenues.  They  gave  themselves  up  en- 
tirely to  Divine  Providence.  They  kept 
perfect  silence,  remembering  the  words 
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of  Christ,  that  we  must  give  an  account  of 
every  idle  word.  O,  admirable  convents; 
true  houses  of  God;  touching  pictures  of 
heaven !  Well  may  the  words  of  the  royal 
prophets  be  applied  to  them  :  "  The 
Lord  loves  your  portals  more  than  the 
tents  of  Jacob.  Beautiful  things  are  said 
of  thee,  O  city  of  God!  He  himself  hath 
founded  them,  the  Almighty!  How  re- 
joice all  those  who  dwell  in  Thee  !" 

These  first  daughters  of  St.  Clare  led  a 
life  of  prayer  and  penance.  They  ob- 
served a  continual  fast  and  abstinence 
from  flesh  meat,  the  use  of  which  was 
prohibited  them  even  in  sickness.  Their 
vigils  were  long  and  frequent.  A  great 
part  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  was  em- 
ployed in  singing  the  Divine  Office,  to 
which  they  joined  the  Office  of  the  Dead, 
while  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
meditation  and  work;  but  even  during 
this  latter  their  prayer  did  not  cease,  for, 
although  they  did  not  pray  vocally,  yet 
their  spirits  remained  united  to  God  in 
profound  interior  recollection.  "  They 
shall  accomplish  their  work  faithfully  and 
devoutly,"  says  St.  Clare,  in  her  Rule, 
4  •  in  such  a  manner  that,  banishing  idle- 
ness, which  is  an  enemy  to  the  soul,  they 
do  not  extinguish  in  their  hearts  the 
spirit  ot  devotion  and  holy  prayer,  to 
which  all  temporal  things  ought  to  be 
subservient. ' 1  The  Saint  consequently 
ordered  her  sisters  to  do  such  work, 
which,  while  employing  the  body,  left  the 
soul  at  full  liberty  to  turn  towards  God  in 
prayer.  At  midnight  they  arose  from 
their  hard  couch,  on  which  they  rested 
entirely  dressed,  to  go  and  offer  to  the 
King  of  Heaven  the  homage  of  their 
exactness  and  devotion,  and  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  remain 
before  Him  in  silent  meditation.  Neither 
intense  cold  nor  scorching  heat  kept  them 
from  this  duty.  Their  clothing,  in  which 
poverty  and  austerity  manifestly  ap- 
peared, was  for  them  a  continual  source 
of  penance;  for,  while  it  was  far  too 
heavy  for  comfort  in  Summer,  it  did  not 
protect  them  sufficiently  against  the  cold 
in   Winter.     Besides  these  austerities 


which  their  Rule  prescribed,  they  prac- 
tised many  others,  the  mere  mention  of 
which  would  make  the  modern  world 
shudder,  but  which  merited  for  them 
those  divine  consolations  which  are  a 
foretaste  of  heaven,  and  which  God  be- 
stows only  upon  his  elect. 

We  shall  not  mention  all  the  saints  that 
this  holy  order  has  produced;  merely  a 
few  of  the  most  illustrious  next  to  Sts. 
Clare  and  Coletta:  St.  Catharine  of 
Bologna,  whose  body  has  remained  in- 
corrupt to  the  present  time,  St.  Kunigun- 
da  and  St.  Hedwig,  queens  of  Poland, 
Blessed  Salome,  queen  of  Hungary, 
Blessed  Helena,  sister  of  St.  Kunigunda, 
Blessed  Margarita  Colonna,  Blessed  Ha- 
thia,  Blessed  Antonia,  Blessed  Seraphina 
Sforza,  Saint  Veronica  Giugliana,  Blessed 
Mary  of  Agreda.  Many  other  illustrious 
princesses  left  the  seducing  world  and 
clothed  themselves  with  the  penitential 
garb  of  St.  Clare:  Catharine  and  Anne 
of  Austria,  both  queens,  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Emperor  Ludwig,  of  Bavaria;  Blanch, 
daughter  of  St.  Louis,  King  of  France, 
and  another  Blanch,  daughter  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  also  King  of  France.  Catharine, 
daughter  of  King  Frederick  of  Sicily, 
Constantia,  daughter  ot  Manfried,  also 
King  of  Sicily,  and  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  other  queens  and  princesses.  St. 
Clare  and  many  convents  founded  by  her 
observed  the  most  rigorous  poverty. 
However  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence 
that  many  convents  fell  from  their  first 
fervor.  The  return  to  the  latter  was  the 
work  of  St.  Coletta  in  the  year  1435. 

St.  Coletta  was  born  at  Corbie  in  the 
Picardie  on  the  13th  of  January,  1381,  of 
Christian  parents.  Her  birth,  through 
the  intercession  of  St.  Nicolaus  who  was 
especially  honored  in  the  family,  was  mi- 
raculous, her  mother  being  at  the  time 
sixty  years  of  age.  The  grateful  parents 
on  that  account  named  their  daughter 
Nicoletta  or  Coletta.  The  blessings  of 
heaven  were  bestowed  upon  her  from  the 
cradle  and  she  faithfully  corresponded  to 
them.  When  only  seven  years  old,  she 
meditated  with  tears  on  the  Passion  of 
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our  Lord  and  fastened  herself  with  Him 
to  the  cross  by  the  practice  of  mortifica- 
tion. The  greater  part  of  the  day  she 
spent  in  prayer  in  an  oratory,  which  her 
pious  father  had  erected  for  her,  and  only 
left  it  when  going  to  church.  Though 
of  a  weak  constitution,  she  regularly  as- 
sisted at  the  midnight  office  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, and  zealously  gathered  the  chil- 
dren of  her  age  around  her  to  teach  them 
the  truths  of  our  holy  religion  and  spur 
them  on  to  practise  piety  and  virtue. 

As  she  grew  older,  Coletta  was  filled 
with  love  and  compassion  for  the  poor; 
it  was  her  pleasure  to  visit  them 
and  nurse  them  when  ill.  After 
the  death  of  her  parents,  she 
distributed  her  fortune  among  the 
poor.  She  thought  seriously  of  conse- 
crating herself  to  God  in  the  religious 
life.  With  this  intention  she  applied  for 
admission  in  several  communities;  at 
last  with  the  Urbanists.  As  in  none  of 
these  convents  she  found  the  sublime 
ideal  for  which  her  heart  longed,  she 
returned  to  Corbie  where  she  heard  of 
the  great  reputation  of  Father  Pinet,  a 
renowned  spiritual  man,  and  confided  to 
him  the  guidance  of  her  soul.  He  gave 
her  the  habit  of  the  third  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  advised  her  to  live  as  a  recluse, 
because  at  that  time  there  could  not  be 
found  a  convent  in  which  reigned  the 
primitive  severity  and  discipline.  Col- 
etta thought  that  now  all  the  desires  of 
her  heart  would  be  satisfied.  A  place 
was  found  where  she  could  lead  the  life 
of  a  recluse,  and  the  people  helped  in 
making  it  habitable.  Many  persons  of 
distinction  interested  themselves  in 
her.  [This  shutting  up  of  a  recluse 
was  a  solemn  thing  on  which  the 
Church  had  legislated  and  which  must 
be  done  according  to  her  laws.] 
The  Abbot  of  the  Benedictines  blessed 
the  recluse,  and  preceded  by  all  the 
clergy  and  accompanied  by  Father  Pinet, 
he  conducted  her  in  procession  to  her 
new  dwelling.  She  was  placed  within 
the  enclosure,  the  door  was  shut  and  so 
leaving  her,  they  went  away. 


Here  she  remained  four  years  praying, 
fasting,  working  and  practising  great 
austerities.  One  day,  she  saw  in  a 
vision  an  immense  painting  ot  the  Church 
torn  by  interior  dissension,  at  another 
time  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  falling  into 
decline  ;  she  heard  a  voice  as  did  the 
great  Poor  Man  of  Assisi,  which  said  : 
"Go  restore  my  house,  it  is  falling." 
Though  all  teachers  of  the  spiritual  life 
to  whom  she  turned  for  advice  agreed 
that  these  visions  came  from  God,  she 
resisted,  fearing  illusions,  till  at  last  God 
took  from  her  the  power  of  speech. 
Still  she  opposed,  was  full  of  perplexity 
and  weighed  down  by  the  profoundest 
distress.  She  prayed  with  renewed 
fervor.  Suddenly  on  the  third  day, 
she  became  blind.  At  last  with  perfect 
humility  and  absolute  simplicity  she 
obeyed.  Her  speech  and  her  sight 
were  both  restored. 

Almighty  God  continued  to  teach  her 
by  means  of  voices  and  visions  about  her 
sublime  mission — viz..  to  raise  the  three 
Orders  of  St.  Francis  to  their  primitive 
discipline.  Henry  de  Baume  and  the 
Baroness  of  Brisay  became  the  chosen  of 
heaven  to  help  St.  Coletta.  After  she 
had  received  the  necessary  dispensation 
from  her  vow  of  enclosure,  she  went  to 
Nice  to  present  herself  to  Benedict  XIII. 
He  received  her  with  kindness,  and 
granted  her  requests — that  she  might 
make  her  profession  in  the  Order  of  Poor 
Clares  and  reform  the  Orders  of  St.  Fran- 
cis. She  applied  herself  with  zeal  to  the 
great  work  of  the  reformation,  assisted  by 
the  hand  of  God.  Thus  early  taught 
and  early  chosen  in  love,  prayer  and 
praise,  in  perseverance,  fidelity  and  pa- 
tience, she  lived,  suffered,  and  succeeded. 
Her  great  courage  and  firm  confidence  in 
God  aided  her  in  the  severe  struggles. 
[None  of  her  work  fell  to  the  ground 
without  fruit,  for  with  it  was  the  grace  of 
God.]  Her  reform  triumphed  in  the 
world  and  in  the  cloister. 

The  reform  of  St.  Coletta  had  also  its 
Third  Order,  into  which  she  infused  her 
spirit  and  sentiments.    The  first  to  enter 
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this  Order  were  her  illustrious  friends 
and  protectors  ;  soon  many  of  the  faith- 
ful of  all  classes  joined  them.  In  order 
to  explain  the  original  rule  of  St.  Clare 
more  clearly,  the  holy  reformer  composed 
statutes,  which  are  to  this  day  looked  up- 
on as  the  best  explanation  of  the  rule  of 
St.  Clare ;  all  convents  that  wish  to  live 
according  to  the  spirit  of  St.  Clare,  faith- 
fully observe  them.  These  statutes  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  several  Popes, 
and  our  present,  gloriously  reigning  Pope 
Leo  XIII., recommended  them  to  all  Poor 
Clares.  Most  of  the  Poor  Clare  convents 
in  France,  as  also  the  numerous  convents 
in  Belgium,  those  communities  founded 
by  them  in  Germany,  England  and 
America  belong  to  the  reform  of  St.  Co- 
.etta.  Almighty  God  revealed  to  the 
saint  that  her  reform  would  be  observed 
in  Poor  Clare  convents  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  We  cannot  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  revelations,  when  we  con- 
sider the  many  convents  that  to  this  day 
observe  the  reform,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  oppositions  met  with;  also  the 
persevering  zeal  with  which  her  counsels 
are  executed.  These  true  daughters  and 
imitators  of  the  saint  prove  to  the  over 
delicate  world  what  human  nature  can 
do  with  the  grace  of  God.  How  pleas- 
ing this  hidden  and  austere  life  is  to 
God,  we  see  from  the  remarkable  and 
extraordinary  graces  bestowed  upon  many 
of  these  generous  souls.  The  history  of 
the  different  convents,  also  the  authentic 
biographies  of  holy  members  who  pos- 
sessed the  gift  of  sublime  contemplation, 
of  prophecy,  etc.,  give  the  necessary 
evidence. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  St.  Coletta 
was  held  during  her  lifetime,  increased 
greatly  after  her  death,  which  occurred 
in  the  convent  at  Ghent,  on  the  sixth  of 
March,  1447,  on  account  of  the  number- 
less miracles  that  were  wrought  through 
her  intercession.  However,  because  of 
the  tumultuous  times,  her  canonization 
was  not  completed  till  May  24,  1807,  by 
Pius  VII.  Leo  XIII.  raised  her  feast 
to  one  of  the  first  class  for  all  Poor 


Clares,  and  granted  them  a  special 
office  in  honor  of  the  holy  reformer. 

We  find  in  the  histories  of  the 
different  Poor  Clare  convents  of  the 
Reform  of  St.  Coletta,  many  examples 
of  great  holiness  and  heroism  which 
showed  itself  especially  during  the  time 
of  heresy  and  revolution;  volumes  of 
their  fidelity  to  faith  and  vocation  might 
be  written,  but  we  shall  merely  cast  a 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  poor  Clares 
of  Ghent,  because  there  dwelt  the  ances- 
tors of  the  two  houses  of  the  reform  of  St. 
Coletta,  established  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America.  In  the  convent  ofc 
Ghent  took  place  the  death  of  St.  Coletta;; 
many  of  her  precious  relics  are  venerated^ 
there,  and  it  is  noted  on  account  of  the- 
holy  lives  of  so  many  of  its  inmates  who* 
for  centuries  inhabited  this  holy  abode- 
The  holy  reformer  founded  this  convenr 
in  1442;  we  read  in  the  annals  the  names 
of  thirty-seven  Abbesses  who  followed  her, 
the  first  one  being  Odette,  daughter  of 
the  count  of  Bourgogne.  In  the  year 
1577  the  Calvinists  forced  the  Poor  Clares 
to  leave  their  convent,  destroyed  part  of 
the  annals  and  precious  documents  and 
caused  them  great  suffering.  They  were 
obliged  to  separate  and  looked  for  a  place 
of  refuge  in  the  different  convents  of  St. 
Coletta  in  France.  When  they  returned 
to  Ghent,  they  found  their  beloved  con- 
vent entirely  destroyed.  In  1783  they 
were  again  forced  to  leave  and  fled  to 
Poligny,  taking  with  them  the  relics  of  St. 
Coletta.  There  they  remained  till  1791 
when  again  they  were  obliged  to  flee  on 
account  of  the  revolution, .and  they  could 
not  even  take  with  them  the  remains  of 
their  beloved  mother.  (They  remained 
together  till  1814.)  From  the  numerous 
members  of  this  large  community  only  four 
were  left,  among  them  the  Abbess  and  her 
Vicaress;  to  these  were  joined  two  other 
Poor  Clares  of  Bruges;  they  settled  at 
the  place  where,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  daughters  of  St.  Coletta  sing  the 
praises  of  God.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
back  the  old  convent,  in  whose  cemetery 
so  many  of  the  sisters  rested.    One  ot 
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them,  Sister  Louise  Hissette,  was  found 
twenty-six  years  after  her  death  incorrupt, 
blooming;  the  branch  of  laurel,  which 
was  placed  in  her  hand  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  was  fresh  and  fragrant. 

The  Poor  Clares  of  Ghent  have  in 
their  possession,  among  other  relics  of 
St.  Coletta,  her  habit  and  mantle, through 
which  numerous  miracles  were  wrought. 
In  1845  was  established  the  convent  of 
Tongres,  from  the  convent  at  Ghent. 
From  Tongres,  in  Belgium,  was  founded 
the  convent  at  Diisseldorf,  Prussia.  In 
the  year  1875,  on  account  of  the  Kultur- 
kampf,  they  were  obliged  to  leave,  and 
went  to  Holland.  From  there,  in  1877, 
was  founded  the  convent  of  Poor  Clares, 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  They  were  able  to 
send  a  colony  to  Chicago,  111.,  in  1893. 

Such  is  the  order  of  Poor  Clares. 
After  six  hundred  years  of  existence  it 
continues  to  flourish  in  its  primitive 
vigor.  Having  been  the  edification  of 
the  old  world,  and  the  salvation  and 
sanctifi cation  of  many  in  by-gone  ages, 
it  extends  its  scions  even  to  our  days  and 
this  new  world.  What  is  the  spring  of 
its  life,  and  the  secret  of  its  attraction  ? 
We  can  but  say,  besides  the  grace  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  who  breathes  where  He 


will,  that  complete  seclusion  from  all 
worldly  intercourse,  and  that  full  detach- 
ment from  the  things  of  this  world,  which 
the  Order  professes.  As  St  Ignatius  of 
Loyola  says,  the  more  a  soul  separates 
herself  from  worldly  affections  and  all  ill- 
regulated  self  love,  so  much  the  more 
God  will  communicate  with  her,  and  she 
be  able  to  receive  His  grace.  The  Order 
of  Poor  Clares,  moreover,  practises  real 
poverty  and  a  very  severe  life.  And  is  it 
not  this  again  which  merits  us  an  increase 
in  God's  grace  and  love?  There  will  be 
always  courageous  souls  who  aspire  to  a 
complete  surrender  to  God,  and  seek 
that  fulness  of  peace  that  only  the  gen- 
erous enjoy.  It  has  been  said  the  Poor 
Clares  are  rather  a  contemplative  than  an 
active  order.  They  do  not  show  them- 
selves in  the  streets  and  by  the  bedside 
of  the  sick.  This  is  true,  yet  they  pray 
Almighty  God  to  strengthen  the  just,  to 
comfort  the  sad,  and  spare  the  wicked. 
And  may  we  not  hope  that  their  suppli- 
cations, joined  with  a  penitential  life, 
will  find  mercy  before  the  throne  of  mer- 
cy ?  It  is,  therefore,  our  earnest  wish  that 
the  Second  Order  of  St.  Francis,  though 
leading  a  hidden  life,  may  be  well  known 
and  grow  and  bring  its  salutary  fruits. 


DAYBREAK  IN  SUMMER. 

By  T.  /.  Ruprccht. 

WHILE  slowly  waned  the  hours  with  solemn  hush, 
Night  spread  her  pall  as  if  the  earth  were  dead, 
And  kept  star-tapers  burning  overhead — 
When  lo!  in  the  far  East  a  tremulous  rush 
Of  roseate  light  leaped  upward,  blush  on  blush, 
And  morn,  in  woven  sunbeams  habited, 
And  blossom -sandaled,  passed  with  radiant  tread 
Through  woodland  aisles  with  mosses  green  and  lush, 
And  with  the  breath  of  soft  winds  whispered  all 

Her  wondrous  love,  and  laughed  with  songs  of  birds, 
And  sang  the  brooklet  voices  on  her  way; 
And  earth  was  loosed  from  purgatorial  thrall 
By  the  glad  music  of  her  matin -words, 
And  orbited  'mid  living  worlds  to  stay. 
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Protection  from  Evil  Societies, 


General  Intention  for  September,  1899, 


Recommended  to  ou?  Prayers  by  His  Holiness,  Leo  XIII. 


VIL  societies  of  men  or  women  are   secrets  are  concerned,  for  this  is  at  least 


so  necessarily  secret  that  it  is  one   to  limit  his  right  if  not  to  deprive  him  ot 


and  the  same  thing  to  speak  of  an  it  entirely,  since  it  makes  him  depend 
evil  association  and  one  that  is  secret  in  upon  men  who  are  sworn  to  advocate  the 
the  strict  sense.  "For  everyone  that  very  thing  which  he  will  have  strong 
doth  evil  hateth  the  light,  and  cometh  reasons  to  consider  questionable.  It  is 
not  to  the  light,  that  his  works  may  not  be  criminal  to  put  fetters  on  the  human 
reproved."  (1)  Indeed,  "  secret  society  "  mind:  the  society  which  asks,  and  strives 
is  a  mere  euphemism  for  "  evil  society,"  to  compel  a  man,  to  give  up  the  chief 
and  it  is  adroitly  used  by  the  officers  of  legitimate  source  of  knowledge,  the  ad- 
evil  associations  to  allure  others  into  mem-  vice  or  counsel  of  a  prudent,  competent, 
bership,  under  the  pretext  that  their  and  disinterested  man,  is  guilty  of  the 
society  has  so  many  advantages  to  offer  crime  ot  darkening  and  enslaving  a 
they  must  be  kept  secret,  whereas  the  human  intellect,  and  every  member  of  it 
truth  is  their  society  is  so  evil  that  they  shares  the  guilt. 

dare  not  make  known  its  true  character  or  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
purposes.  nature  of  evil  societies,  or,  what  is  the 
It  is  against  the  natural  law,  and  there-  same  thing,  those  which  are  strictly 
fore  an  evil  thing  to  ask  a  man  to  bind  secret,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  point  out  in 
himself  to  a  secrecy  so  absolute  that,  if  such  parts  of  their  constitutions  or  other 
he  considers  himself  bound  by  an  oath  so  declarations  that  are  sometimes  permit- 
unlawful,  he  can  no  longer  exercise  the  ted  to  become  public,  passages  which 
inalienable  right  to  seek  advice  or  counsel  distinctly  declare  their  evil  aims.  We 
from  men  whom  he  believes  competent  may  even  omit  the  exposures  which 
to  give  them,  and,  when  necessary  for  his  must  necessarily  be  made  whether  by 
own  or  for  another's  welfare,  to  disclose  members  who  are  intelligent  and  brave 
to  a  prudent  person  the  knowledge  which  enough  to  turn  to  better  things,  or  who 
he  has  acquired  as  secret.  It  is  no  ex-  have  reason  to  be  disappointed  because 
tenuation  of  this  evil  to  refer  him  to  the  promises  of  benevolence  and  worldly 
officers  of  the  secret  association  itself  for  advancement  held  out  to  them  have  not 
necessary  advice  or  counsel   when  its  been  fulfilled.    It  is  good,  but  it  is  not 
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rom  the  chiet  one  who  occupies  the 
throne  of  Peter  to  the  simplest  priest, 
have  ample  reason  for  denouncing  secret 
societies  and  considering  them  so  clearly 
and  unquestionably  evil  as  to  cut  off 
from  communion  with  the  Church  those 
of  her  children  who  have  joined  them. 
* * By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
Already  suspicious  in  the  unlawful 
secrecy  they  require,  the  many  evils  they 
seek  to  perpetrate  on  the  Church  and 
human  society  cannot  escape  detection. 
4  4  The  evil  tree  bringeth  forth  evil 
fruit." 

It  is  all  very  well  to  plead  that  individ- 
ually their  members  are  good  men  ;  that 
they  possess  the  civic  and  natural  virtues 
sometimes  in  a  high  degree  ;  that  their 
ostensible  purpose  is  benevolence,  that 
their  secrecy  is  merely  to  protect  their 
own  interests  ;  that  evil  men  may  make 
use  of  an  associaticn  to  commit  crimes 
for  which  the  members  are  not  responsi- 
ble ;  that,  if  evil  in  one  place  or  coun- 
try, a  society  is  not  necessarily  evil  every- 
where. 

In  the  first  place,  individually  the 
members  of  an  association  which  is  secret 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  are  not 
good  men,  for  the  mere  reason  that  they 
have  freely  yielded  the  gift  of  their  rea- 
son, and,  what  is  more  serious,  their 
wills,  gifts  which  even  the  Supreme  Giver 
respects  as  their  own,  to  other  men  who 
are  neither  divinely  nor  humanly  ap- 
pointed to  control  these  gifts,  and  who 
give  no  guarantee  that  this  control  will 
not  be  abused.  Properly  speaking,  in 
abandoning  what  is  best  in  human  nature, 
members  of  secret  societies  cease  to  be 
men,  /.  e.  moral  agents  or  individuals  at 
all,  since  they  are  no  longer  the  masters 
of  their  own  actions. 

The  civic  virtues  no  member  of  an 
•evil  or  secret  association  can  possess;  he 
cannot  be  loyal  to  his  country  since  he 
has  sworn  absolute  allegiance  to  a  society 
whose  interests  may  conflict  with  the 
country's  welfare;  nor  can  he,  as  a  citi- 
zen, work  for  the  good  of  his  fellows, 
since,  as  a  member  of  a  secret  society,  he 


is  sworn  to  work  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few.  The  natural  virtues, 
as  they  are  understood  nowadays,  he 
can  and  must  practise,  for  they  are  in- 
culcated in  the  rules  which  govern  him, 
and  in  the  instructions  written  or  spoken, 
which  are  liberally  given  him.  He  must 
keep  his  character  legally  and  socially 
umblemished;  or,  if  he  fail,  no  effort 
must  be  spared  to  keep  it  for  him  by 
using  influence  in  the  court-rooms,  or  in 
the  public  press.  He  must  affect  an 
outward  respect  for  religion,  at  least, 
in  countries  where  religion  is  still  rever- 
enced by  a  majority  of  the  people,  and 
he  must  not  only  cultivate  a  ritual  which 
has  every  semblance  of  a  religious  cere- 
mony, but  even  impose  it  on  others  at 
every  opportunity,  particularly  in  na- 
tional functions  or  by  parading  it  in 
public,  even  though  he  may  be  ashamed 
to  be  seen  at  a  service  which  is  truly  re- 
ligious. He  must  show  his  benevolence 
by  giving  his  time,  labor  and  means  for 
objects  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  advancement  of  his  society, 
and  externally  at  least  he  must  conform 
his  habits  to  the  public  criterion  of 
honesty  and  the  domestic  virtues.  In 
fact,  the  cardinal  sin  of  the  chief  secret 
societies,  particularly  of  free-masonry  in 
all  its  forms,  is  that  they  strive  to  sup- 
plant true  religion  which  is  supernatural, 
by  one  which  in  their  conception  is 
purely  natural  in  its  origin  and  principles 
as  well  as  in  its  practices  and  the  motives 
which  inspire  them.  It  is  a  leading 
principle  of  this  religion  to  speak  very 
often  of  the  Deity  under  various  terms, 
but  to  dwell  very  little  upon  His  attri- 
butes and  title  to  our  service  ;  whereas 
it  is  never  done  exalting  humanity,  which 
is  really  supreme  in  its  worship.  Ac- 
knowledging no  revelation  from  God,  it 
accepts  only  such  truths  as  its  votaries 
declare  to  be  in  accord  with  humai  rea- 
son. In  its  view  the  powers  of  our  nature 
are  quite  adequate  to  do  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  them,  so  that  there  is  nc  need 
of  grace,  nor  of  the  sacraments  and 
other  means  by  which  it  may  b  2  ob- 
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tained.  This  is  why  it  looks  upon  the 
Church,  which  is  the  divinely  established 
guardian  and  administrator  both  of 
revelation  and  of  the  Sacraments,  as  its 
own  arch  enemy,  or  rather  as  the  enemy 
of  the  human  race,  with  which  it  preten- 
tiously identifies  itself.  In  the  vain 
endeavor  to  substitute  their  humanitari- 
anism  for  religion,  the  secret  societies 
extol  the  natural  virtues,  bent  on 
proving  as  they  are  that  humanity  owes 
nothing  to  religion  but  obstacles  to  its 
natural  and  proper  progress.  Hence  it 
is  that  they  value  no  appreciation  more 
highly,  and  use  no  bait  more  adroitly 
in  recruiting  members  than  the  esteem 
in  which  some  of  their  body  is  held  for 
the  external  observance  of  the  natural 
virtues. 

How  shallow  is  the  pretense  of  secret 
societies  to  the  acquisition  of  the  natural 
virtues  may  be  judged  from  their  con- 
stant boast  that  they  are  a  benevolent 
organization,  as  if  real  benevolence  could 
be  compatible  with  the  selfish  motives  they 
hold  out  as  an  inducement  to  member- 
ship, with  the  exclusiveness  with  which 
they  dole  out  the  benefits  in  their  pos- 
session, and  with  the  rule  of  self-interest 
they  follow  in  making  and  publishing 
their  benefactions.  No  man  seeks  to 
enter  them  without  the  motive  of  self- 
advancement,  or  at  least  to  save  himself 
from  their  hostility  ;  no  person  derives 
any  benefit  from  them  except  the  mem- 
bers or  some  of  their  families;  and  the 
chief  motive  in  helping  either  their  mem- 
bers or  those  belonging  to  them  is  to  in- 
spire those  who  have  not  yet  joined  them 
with  a  respect  and  even  a  fascination  for 
their  power  and  influence. 

Granted  that  their  secrecy  is  intended 
merely  to  protect  their  own  interests  : 
this  does  not  prove  that  the  interests  are 
not  in  themselves  evil.  The  very  nature 
of  the  secrecy  required  proves  that  their 
object  and  whole  character  must  be  evil. 
There  are  societies  without  number, 
whose  members  are  pledged  to  secrecy 
to  be  observed  according  to  the  natural 
law,  and  therefore  they  are  permitted  to 


take  advice  and  counsel  from  persons 
whom  they  deem  prudent  and  discreet, 
usually  their  spiritual  adviser,  not  only  as 
to  the  propriety  of  pledging  themselves 
to  secrecy,  but  also  as  to  the  manner  of 
fulfilling  their  obligations  when  doubts  or 
questions  shall  arise.  Of  these  societies, 
it  is  true  to  say,  that  they  require  secrecy 
as  a  protection  of  their  lawful  interests ; 
but  societies  which  require  an  unlawful 
secrecy,  can  have  nothing  lawful  to  pro- 
tect by  it. 

Accordingly  no  member  of  a  secret 
society  in  the  strict  sense  can  plead  irre- 
sponsibility for  the  evil  uses  which  men 
may  make  of  the  society,  since,  though 
he  may  not  approve  of  their  evil  doing, 
he  has  forsworn  his  freedom,  and  bound 
himself  to  be  a  party  to  their  crime  at 
least  by  silence.  It  is  moreover  ciiminal 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  body 
of  men,  which  by  the  very  nature  of  its 
secrecy  favors  the  perpetration  of  crime 
and  encourages  men  to  act  as  if  immune 
from  all  human  retribution. 

Finally,  a  thing  that  is  evil  in  one 
place  is  evil  everywhere.  The  secret  so- 
ciety is  the  same  in  principle  no  matter 
where  it  exists.  It  is  an  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute humanitarianism  for  the  true  relig- 
ion ;  to  abolish  the  Church  and  coerce  all 
men  into  its  own  fold  ;  to  favor  the  ma- 
terial and  hinder  the  spiritual  progress  of 
the  world  ;  to  establish  new  ideals  of  per- 
fection and  new  criteria  of  morality ;  to 
substitute  a  pagan  for  a  Christian  civili- 
zation ;  to  eliminate  from  the  world  all 
that  is  supernatural,  divine  revelation, 
the  Church  established  by  Christ,  and 
the  doctrine  and  sacraments  by  which  it 
sustains  the  faith  and  charity  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  priests  who  are  chosen  to 
administer  them.  As  a  political  organi- 
zation it  has  ever  consistently  striven  to 
crush  religion  as  a  factor  in  public  affairs; 
to  admit  none  but  its  own  extravagant 
ritual  in  civil  functions;  to  control  the 
influence  and  the  salaries  that  go  with 
public  offices  or  employment;  to  secu- 
larize the  instruction  given  in  schools  and 
universities;  to  degrade  the  sacrament  of 
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marriage  to  the  level  of  a  legal  contract,  method,  viz. :  a  secrecy  which  is  opposed 
and  to  ignore  the  privileges  of  the  priest-  to  the  natural  law  ;  and  wrong  in  the 
hood;  to  put  insufferable  burdens  upon  means  they  take  of  propagating  their 
religious  associations,  and  to  exclude  principles  and  of  coercing  men  to  join 
them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  school  their  ranks,  by  advancing  or  retarding 
room,  the  reformatory,  and  the  hospital,  their  pursuit  of  wealth  or  influence, 
where  they  might  keep  alive  the  spark  of  Meanwhile,  even  allowing  for  the  exag- 
Christian  faith.  gerations  of  those  who  occasionally  ex- 
It  is  not  enough  to  plead  that  the  se-  pose  their  nefarious  purposes  and  enter- 
cret  societies  of  our  country  or  in  Eng-  prises,  and  for  the  excessive  power  too 
land  are  not  apparently  so  hostile  to  the  often  attributed  to  them  by  weak  or  de- 
Church,  or  so  prominent  in  managing  luded  imaginations,  there  is  still  by  their 
for  their  own  purposes  the  affairs  of  the  own  admission  evidence  enough  of  the 
State.  Neither  here  nor  in  England  part  they  play,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
have  they  failed  to  give  public  manifes-  cooperation  or  sympathy,  in  anti-relig- 
tation  of  their  sympathy  with  their  fel-  ious  movements,  to  verify  the  Scripture's 
low-members  in  other  countries,  and,  words:  "A  bad  tree  cannot  bring  forth 
when  occasion  demanded  it,  practical  good  fruits. ' ' 

and  substantial  testimony  of  their  union      To  pray  for  protection  against  evil  or 

with  them.    This  sympathy  and  union  secret  societies  means  that  we  must  ask 

is  one  of  the  repeated  arguments  they  of  Almighty   God   every   divine  and 

use  to  show  the  world-wide  nature  of  human  aid  in  opposing  these  powers  of 

the  craft.    As  for  their  prominence  in  darkness.    First  of  all  we  must  ask  Him 

public  affairs,  it  is  surely  not  easy  to  en-  to  enlighten  our  minds  and  make  us 

ter  public  life  or  advance  therein  without  realize  and  deplore  the  evils  of  a  secrecy 

sometime  or  other  reckoning  with  the  which  is  so  plainly  against  the  natural 

lodge.    But,  even  were  a  secret  society  law;  and  next  we  must  beg  the  same 

strictly  isolated,  should  it  fail  to  acquire  light  for  the  poor  dupes  who  have  already 

influence  in  civil  life,  or  make  no  attempt  submitted,  or  who  may  be  tempted  to 

to  injure  religion,  or  the  commonwealth,  submit  their  intelligence  and  their  will  to 

still  its  very  secrecy,  unlawful  as  it  is,  the  slavery  of  membership  in  any  secret 

makes  it  an  evil  thing  and  a  menace  to  society,  and  with  the  light,  we  must  beg 

religion,  to  the  State  and  to  the  family.  for  them  the  courage  to  withdraw  from 

Hence  it  is  we  are  to  pray  for  protec-  them  or  to  resist  the  temptation  of  join- 

tion  from  evil  societies,  as  we   would  ing  them,  much  as  they  may  be  led  by 

against  the  powers  of  darkness  with  the  fear,  often  more  imaginary  than  real, 

which  their  secrecy  identifies  them.   We  of  being  socially  or  commercially  ostra- 

need  not  attribute  to  them  the  diabolical  cised  by  them.  Finally,  we  must  humbly 

purposes  and  practices  with  which  they  beg  of  God,  who  knows  the  secrets  of 

are  often  charged  ;  we  need  not  investi-  hearts,  to  bring  to  light  their  secret 

gate  all  the  exposures  which  are  made  of  machinations  against  religion,  the  public 

their  secret  machinations  from  time  to  welfare,  the  family  and  the  individual, 

time,  nor  need  we  believe  them  all.    In-  and,  removing  from  our  hearts  all  foolish 

deed,  it  is  wrong  to  let  our  imaginations  dread  of  their  impostures,  inspire  us  to 

be  imposed  upon  by  their  much-vaunted  show  at  least  as  much  wisdom  in  our 

numbers,  organization  and  achievements  generation  as  the  children  of  this  world, 

in   philanthropical  and   political  enter-  and  as  much  energy  in  foiling  their  evil 

prises.     Our  reason  is  quite  enough  to  designs  and  safeguarding  for  ourselves 

make  us  understand  that  they  are  wrong  and  others  the  benefits  of  His  divine 

in  their  principle,  that  humanity  is  in  all  revelation, of  membership  in  His  Church, 

things  self-sufficient ;   wrong  in   their  and  of  all  its  saving  ministrations. 
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The  Legend  of  the  Brazos  di  Dios. 
By  Claude  M.  Girardeau. 

LOOK  !  "  said  the  Indian  guide,  and  pointed  west 
Where  dark  against  the  glowing  of  the  sun, 
Upon  the  quiet  swell  of  prairie's  breast, 
Figures  upsprung,  foreboding,  fierce  and  dun. 

The  friar  strained  his  unaccustomed  eyes. 

"  I  see  them  not,"  he  cried.  "  Your  coward  fear 
The  approach  of  evening  shadow  magnifies 

Into  these  fearful  forms  that  hover  near." 

But,  even  as  he  spoke,  upon  the  sky, 

Enlarged  against  the  red  of  dying  day, 
He  could  discern  with  apprehensive  eye 

A  shape  in  all  the  warpath's  dread  array. 

An  Indian  warrior — like  a  stalk  of  corn 
That  overtops  the  maize- field's  regiment — 

With  feathers  from  the  mountain  eagle  torn, 
And  frightful  features  in  red  horror  blent, 

Shone  for  an  instant.    Quick  the  affrighted  friar 
Flew  to  the  cloistered  close  where,  deeply  eaved, 

The  sad  ringdoves  perpetually  grieved, 
Or  Indian  converts  sang  in  motley  choir. 

"  Haste!  haste!"  he  cried,  and  urged  them  from  the  place. 

"Gomalta  and  his  tribe  are  near.    O  fly!" 
Forth  ran  the  women,  in  a  close  embrace 

Their  children  clasped,  and  chid  their  wailing  cry. 

"  Now  to  the  river,"  said  the  trembling  guide; 

"There  hide  us  in  the  willows  on  the  edge, 
The  while  I  swim  and  from  the  further  side 

The  fortress- ferry  drag  from  out  the  sedge 

"Where  it  is  hid."    Alas!  the  river  rolled 

A  mile  or  so  to  southward  of  the  hill, 
And,  following  fast  upon  the  feeble  fold, 

The  wolfish  warrior  sped  with  footsteps  still 

And  swilt  as  those  of  death.    An  hour  of  day 
Alone  remained.    No  path,  no  beaten  road 

With  ribboned  windings  spread  to  show  the  way 
To  the  poor  fugitives  whose  hasty  load 
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Of  sacred  vessels,  vestments,  jewelled  saint, 
Hung  like  a  nightmare  on  their  beating  flight. 

They  cast  them  down  despite  the  cords'  restraint, 
And  wept  the  fervent  prayer  for  lingering  light. 

The  grim  pursuers  paused  to  scan  the  things 

Thus  thrown  aside,  secure  of  timid  prey, 
And  decorated  ears  with  holy  rings, 

And  fiendish  bodies  With  the  rich  array; 

Then  hastened  in  the  dusk  to  work  their  dole 
Upon  the  panting  band  that  won  the  shore 

Of  the  red  river  raging  to  its  goal, 

Their  supplications  mingling  with  its  roar. 

*  *  Mother  of  God ! ' '  the  poor  Franciscan  cries. 
Kneeling  upon  the  gulf's  ensanguined  brink, 

'  *  O  condescend  to  look  with  pitying  eyes 
Where  we,  thy  helpless  children,  fainting,  sink. 

"Hell's  cruel  host  behind  our  feeble  band 
Press  swiftly  on.    Without  thy  gracious  aid, 

Soon,  soon  we  perish  on  this  bloody  sand. 

Sweet  mother,  save  us  !"    Thus  the  friar  prayed, 

And  stretched  the  cross  o'er  the  tumultuous  flood, 

A  priestly  Moses  in  this  savage  land. 
Lo  !  Swift  upon  midstream  the  river  stood 

As  did  the  Ancient  Sea  at  God's  command. 

Astounding  sight !    For  fiercely  foaming  down 

From  swollen  uplands,  all  the  raging  tide 
Chafed  at  the  watery  barrier  upward  thrown 

And  flung  its  spuming  froth  afar  and  wide; 

High  and  still  higher  mounting  toward  the  sky 

That  every  instant  darkened  into  night. 
The  trembling  Christians  turned  a  fearful  eye 

Upon  that  wondrous,  preternatural  sight. 

They  shrank  away  before  that  sudden  path 

Clear  to  their  feet  upon  the  river-bed; 
But  rising  from  his  knees  in  righteous  wrath, 

The  friar  scourged  them,  and  they  downward  fled. 

Now  as  they  stumbled  on  their  dreadful  way, 

The  wall  of  water  writhing  overhead, 
And  showering  them  with  wild  tempestuous  spray, 

Their  dark  pursuers  to  the  river  sped. 
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Amazed,  awestruck,  the  crowding  warriors  stood 
Not  daring  to  advance.    Then  to  their  knees 

Dropped  suddenly;  for  with  a  roar  the  flood 

Like  lightning  fell.    An  earthquake  rocked  the  trees, 

As  furious  foaming  thro'  its  trough  profound, 

Seaward  it  rushed  with  thunderous  cloud  of  spray. 

Then  clear  above  its  shouting  rose  the  sound 
Of  pilgrims  singing  sweetly  on  their  way. 

"Ave  Maria,  Holy  Mother  Mild, 
Firm  in  thy  faith  the  path  of  death  we  trod, 

For  at  thy  prayer  the  darkening  heavens  smiled 
And  held  to  us  the  Almighty  Arms  of  God." 

Faint  and  more  faint  returned  the  echoing  hymn, 
The  forest  closed  about  the  pilgrim  band; 

A  distant  star  appeared, — now  clear,  now  dim, 
Wide  sprung  the  friendly  door,  a  friendly  hand 

Unfastened  bolt  and  bar,  and  from  the  grim 

,  And  frowning  fort  a  taper  brightly  gleamed 
To  guide  the  path.    One  beckoned;  unto  him 

With  shouts  of  joy  they  hastened, — the  redeemed. 


THE  RECONCENTRADOS  OF  THE  GOOD 
SHEPHERD. 


TJIE  civilized  world  has  read  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  Captain 
General  Weyler's  famous  orders 
for  the  concentration  in  cities  of  all  resi- 
dents of  Cuba,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
food  supplies  outside  the  cities.  Even 
children  were  familiar  with  the  corpse- 
like figures  of  reconcentrados  in  pictorial 
papers.  Many  thinking  people  realize 
what  suffering  must  have  attended  the 
reduction  of  Havana's  population  by 
almost  a  third  during  the  war,  and  know 
that  its  death  rate  until  the  present  date 
exceeds  that  of  any  city  of  the  United 
States. 

But  do  Catholic  readers  understand 
the  sad  condition  of  all  the  religious 
communities  in  Cuba  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  loss  of  State  support,  and  the  im- 


possibility of  obtaining  assistance  from  an 
impoverished  people  ?  Do  they  reflect 
that  schools  cannot  collect  tuition  ;  that 
hospitals  must  treat  gratuitously  ;  that 
convents  owning  houses  can  no  longer 
collect  rent ;  that  former  benefactors  are 
now  beggars  ;  and  while  the  demand  for 
nurses  has  increased,  the  ranks  of  the 
religious,  too,  have  been  invaded  by 
sickness  and  death  ?  The  gentle,  un- 
complaining sisters  of  various  religious 
orders  in  Havana,  many  of  whom  left 
homes  of  luxury  in  France,  Spain  or  the 
States,  have  suffered  the  same  pangs  of 
hunger  and  pains  of  disease  as  the  repul- 
sive skeletons  of  the  illustrated  press. 

My  own  forgetfulness  of  this  truth  re- 
ceived a  rude  awakening  one  Sunday, 
about  the  time  the  Spanish  authorities 
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transferred  the  city  to  our  representatives. 
Through  a  Jesuit  father  I  learned  that 
the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
Cerro  were  in  want.  The  military  gov- 
ernor of  Havana,  General  Ludlow,  on 
whose  staff  I  had  the  honor  to  serve,  was 
then  distributing  rations  to  the  starving 
and  medicine  to  the  sick.  The  very 
agreeable  duty  ot  dispensing  such  bounty 
was  confided  to  another  officer,  but  as  we 
all  investigated  complaints,  I  called  at  the 
convent  and  found  a  little  community  of 
thirteen  Sisters,  five  of  whom  are  Ameri- 
cans, and  about  one  hundred  orphans, 
without  food,  yet  cheerful  and  hopeful 
that  the  Good  Shepherd  would  care  for 
them. 

For  reasons  which  will  be  explained 
later,  the  Sisters  had  not  been  successful 
during  the  Spanish  regime  in  that  pecul- 
iar charity  for  which  their  order  was 
founded.  So  from  time  to  time  during 
the  Cuban  insurrection,  but  especially 
after  Weyler's  reconcentration,  they  re- 
ceived orphan  girls  at  their  door,  fed, 
clothed  and  taught  them,  though  their 
revenue  gradually  disappeared  and  the 
cost  of  food,  increased  by  the  war  and 
blockade,  finally  reduced  the  convent  to 
a  diet  of  cornmeal,  rice  and  beans.  At 
my  first  visit  to  their  "reconcentrados," 
girls  from  three  to  fifteen,  all  neatly 
dressed,  rose  as  I  entered  the  room,  and 
said  in  perfect  English:  "Good  even- 
ing." Then  they  sang  a  hymn  in  En- 
glish. At  a  time  when  almost  no  one 
on  the  streets  understood  a  word  of 
English  this  greeting  was  a  revelation  as 
agreeable  as  it  was  startling.  It  repre- 
sented the  efforts  of  the  few  American 
Sisters,  adding  to  sewing,  housework  and 
the  usual  academic  branches,  a  course  in 
English.  All  this  on  starvation  diet ! 
Here  was  courage  and  patience  of  a 
nobler  type  than  that  which  inspires  our 
soldiers  and  sailors,  or  even  than  that  of 
volunteer  nurses  in  yellow  fever  hospitals. 
For  all  these  there  exists  at  least  a  hope 
of  reward  in  this  world. 

Perhaps  a  brief  sketch  of  this  commu- 
nity may  be  interesting. 


In  1879,  tne  Children  of  Mary  of  the 
Jesuit  Church  of  Belen  (Bethlehem), 
Havana,  petitioned  the  New  Orleans 
house  to  establish  a  branch  in  Havana. 
A  nun  of  Cuban  birth,  Mother  St.  Fran- 
cis de  Sales  Mitchell,  and  four  Sisters 
from  New  Orleans,  reported  to  the  Vicar- 
General,  there  being  then  no  bishop. 
They  had  been  sent  through  some  over- 
sight without  his  invitation  or  advice. 

As  the  Vicar-General  had  no  convent 
for  them,  their  welcome,  mildly  ex- 
pressed, was  a  lesson  in  humility 

For  want  of  any  other  home  they  were 
placed  at  the  Recogidas,  a  branch  of  the 
Carcel  or  city  jail  of  Havana,  where 
women  are  imprisoned.  It  was  from 
this  same  jail  Miss  Cisneros  was  rescued 
by  newspaper  reporters  before  the  Span- 
ish war.  Its  inmates  are  of  the  slums  of 
Havana,  confined  for  all  crimes,  from 
drunkenness  to  murder;  a  smoking,  fight- 
ing, swearing  mob  of  lost  souls.  One 
day  while  inspecting  this  veritable  in- 
ferno, I  found  a  respectable  and  refined 
Cuban  woman  who  had  served  ten  years 
for  forgery.  Her  three  grown  daughters 
lived  with  her  as  they  had  no  other 
home.  For  their  sake  the  mother  was 
soon  pardoned. 

In  such  a  den  of  vice  the  white- robed 
Sisters  commenced  their  work  of  mercy. 
They  were  insulted  and  assaulted  by  the 
prisoners  and  received  no  protection  from 
the  prison  authorities.  So  the  Children 
of  Mary  resolved  to  provide  a  proper 
home.  They  begged  from  door  to  door 
and  gave  entertainments  until,  with 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  cash,  they 
bought  for  thirty  thousand  a  private  resi- 
dence in  the  suburb  of  Cerro.  A  debt 
of  nine  thousand  still  rests  on  the  build- 
ing. It  is  like  all  Havana  houses,  built 
quite  to  the  street,  and  surrounding  a 
patio  or  interior  courtyard  paved  with 
tiling  and  containing  a  few  plants.  Al- 
though in  most  places  of  one  story  only, 
one  wing  of  the  building  has  a  second 
floor.  The  rooms  are  bare  but  clean; 
furniture  very  scarce.  The  poverty  of 
the  house  is  reflected  even  in  the  little 
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-chapel.  It  has  the  American  pews,  so 
scarce  in  Havana,  but  no  grand  marble 
•carvings,  no  old  paintings,  no  mural 
decorations,  no  stained  glass.  If  Catho- 
lics of  the  States  could  see  the  bare  but 
neat  repository  of  Havana's  Good  Shep- 
herd, I  feel  sure  the  pathos  of  the  situa- 
tion would  appeal  to  their  charity. 

In  1889  Mother  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
returned  to  New  Orleans  as  Provincial, 
and  was  succeeded  here  by  Mother  St. 
Augustine  Canby.  Meanwhile  the  com- 
munity had  gained  other  American  Sisters 
and  not  a  few  Cuban  young  ladies  joined 
the  order. 

Two  causes  have  operated  to  hamper 
the  Sisters'  work  among  the  many 
women  here.  When  they  came  to  Cuba 
slavery  had  just  been  abolished,  and  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  teach  penitents 
that  labor  for  a  living  is  honorable. 

The  Spanish  system  of  municipal 
government  did  not  afford  the  Sisters 
support  or  assistance  in  securing  wayward 
.girls,  or  in  retaining  those  once  secured. 
Spanish  judicial  authorities  took  peni- 
tents from  the  house  and  delivered  them 
to  any  who  claimed  them  for  promised 
marriages,  which  seldom  followed. 

Still  some  little  good  has  been  ac- 
complished. Some  penitents  have  al- 
ways been  found  ;  a  few  are  still  here, 
-separated  from  the  orphans. 

Since  January  first  the  military  author- 
ities have  supplied  a  few  ' « Cuban 
rations ' 1  to  this  as  well  as  to  other 
-convents,  but  this  bounty  has  lately  been 
suspended.  The  Sisters  are  receiving 
few  orders  for  sewing  as  so  few  of 
Havana's  people  can  still  afford  fine 
sewing.  A  class  of  children  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Cerro  comes  to  the  convent 
each  afternoon  for  instruction  in  English. 
A  little  laundry  work  is  done,  but  the 
flight  revenue  from  all  sources  will  not 
-even  buy  food. 

Certain  changes  in  the  plumbing  had 
been  ordered  by  the  United  States  Sani- 
tary Officer  to  prevent  disease,  and  as 
the  Sisters  could  not  pay  for  the  work, 
the  military  government  undertook  it. 


A  new  orphan  asylum  is  being  estab- 
lished by  General  Ludlow  in  a  vacant 
barrack  building.  When  completed  the 
Good  Shepherd's  reconcentrados  will 
be  transferred  to  it  and  supported  by 
the  city,  which  already  assists  several 
private  orphan  asylums,  all  crowded. 
The  new  city  officials  have  promised  to 
assist  in  sending  penitents  to  the  Good 
Shepherd  when  there  is  room  to  receive 
them,  and  notwithstanding  their  twenty 
years  of  unrewarded  labor  the  Sisters, 
in  the  face  of  an  empty  treasury  are 
bravely  making  preparations  for  a  hun- 
dred women,  the  capacity  of  the  house 
after  the  orphans  leave. 

When  I  last  visited  the  house  some 
attempted  alterations  had  caused  the 
caving-in  of  a  portion  of  the  roof,  the 
timbers  of  which,  though  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter, had  rotted  through.  Lumber  was 
ordered,  carpenters  found  willing  to  work 
with  little  hope  of  early  pay,  and  repairs 
attempted,  the  Good  Shepherd  being 
trusted  to  help  them  in  this  as  in  other 
crises. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  abject  poverty 
are  seen  the  calm,  cheerful  faces  of  nuns 
and  children,  following  the  rules  of  the 
order  as  conscientiously  as  if  no  thought 
ever  arose  of  the  morrow. 

God  will  surely  some  day  hear  the 
prayers  of  these  angels  of  mercy  who 
have  exiled  themselves  from  homes  and 
friends  in  this  fever-stricken  city  to  help 
their  unfortunate  sisters. 

Meanwhile  it  is  with  the  hope  that 
some  generous  readers  of  the  Messenger 
may  be  willing  to  relieve  their  distress 
that  I  have  written  this  letter. 

Subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 
the 

Sister  Superior, 
Convento  del  Buen  Pastor, 
541  Calzada  del  Cerro, 

Havana,  Cuba. 
Havana  has  a  United  States  Post 
Office,  an  American  bank,  the  North 
American  Trust  Co.,  and  several  express 
offices  through  which  money  can  be 
sent. 
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A  SACRED  HEART  MISSIONARY  WORK. 


[We  are  happy  to  furnish  our  readers  with  the  latest  news  about  a  work  which  really  deserves  to  be 
called  missionary  since  it  has  brought  a  knowledge  of  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  to  millions  of  people  ol 
every  tribe  and  nation  and  tongue.  We  have  had  occasion  to  recommend  it  quite  frequently  in  our  pages* 
Now  we  are  glad  to  publish  the  recommendation  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  lately  given  to  it,  and  to 
the  writer  of  the  following  letter,  its  chief  promoter.— Editor.] 


Reverend  Editor  Messenger  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  : 

YOUR  esteemed 
letter  of  July 
12,  in  answer  to 
the  one  from 
m  e  regarding 
late  informa- 
t  i  o  n  from 
Rome,  has  been 
received,  and 
as  the  M  e  s  - 
senger  has 
always  been  so  kindly  disposed  towards 
this  little  Sacred  Heart  missionary  work, 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  shall  now  com- 
ply with  your  request  that  I  would  send 
you  not  only  the  documents  received 
from  Rome,  but  also  a  sketch  concerning 
its  origin,  and  any  items  which  might  be 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  work, 
or  afford  encouragement  for  its  future 
maintenance.  I  am  also  glad  to  know 
your  Reverence  rejoices  with  me  that  this 
happy  result  of  the  application  made  four 
years  ago  has  now  been  attained.  It 
will  no  doubt  be  fruitful  of  spiritual  bene- 
fits in  many  ways. 

The  origin  of  the  little  work  dates  back 
about  twenty-four  years.  I  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  a  sudden  salutary  impulse — 
an  inspiration,  if  I  may  so  term  it, 
while  ascending  a  hill  road  near  Cincin- 
nati, and  reading  for  the  first  time  in  a 
little  German  prayer-book  just  purchased, 
the  consoling  promises  of  our  Lord  to 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque.  The 
impression  they  made  on  me  was  such 
that  I  resolved  then  and  there  that,  should 
I  ever  come  in  possession  of  a  printing 
press  for  my  own  use,  as  I  had  thought 
of  already,  I  would  then  consider  it  a 
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particular  object  to  make  these  promises 
more  widely  known.  Not  very  long 
thereafter  the  addition  of  religious  pic- 
tures to  my  business  made  a  printing 
press  a  necessity  for  the  addition  of 
appropriate  texts,  and  I  then  saw  my 
way  clear  to  carry  out  this  resolution. 

After  the  start  was  made  the  end  I  had 
in  view  grew  on  me  as  the  years  went  by, 
and  while  at  first  my  aspiration  hardly 
went  beyond  the  English,  and  possibly 
three  or  four  other  much  spoken  lan- 
guages, the  acquisition  of  the  plates  to- 
print  at  least  a  dozen  different  ones  soon 
became  an  object  that  seemed  worth  striv- 
ing for.  A  widespread  correspondence 
with  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  mis- 
sionaries in  different  countries  for  transla- 
tions of  the  promises  was  begun, and  it  has 
not  ceased  entirely  to  this  day,  though 
very  few  additions  of  notable  languages 
can  now  be  made,  after  about  250  have 
already  been  secured.  It  has  been  in 
many  ways  a  hard  and  trying  task,  espe- 
cially so  in  regard  to  the  necessary  print 
work.  The  final  perfect  plate  for  the 
printing  of  quite  a  number  of  translations 
has  taken  from  one  to  three  years  to 
finish,  owing  to  distance,  imperfect  mail 
service,  and  the  difficulties  of  proofing 
and  reproofing  important  matter  of  this 
kind,  and  in  languages  entirely  unknown 
hereabouts.  This  refers  specially  to 
those  translations  sent  me  in  Roman 
letters, wThich  were  generally  hand-written 
and  intended  to  be  set  in  type  here. 
Others,  and  there  are  about  forty  of 
these,  whose  alphabetical  characters  are 
totally  unknown  here,  had  to  be  set  in 
type  where  they  were  sent  from,  and 
then  made  available  for  reproduction  by 
the  photo- engraving  process.  Great  care 
has  also  constantly  been  exercised  in 
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regard  to  having  tfce  translations  made 
by  competent  Church  authorities,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  vicars  apostolic 
being  generally  sought  out  for  the  favor 
of  a  translation  ;  lay  persons  never. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  has 
assuredly  not  been  a  "curiosity  hunt." 
As  such,  oftentimes  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulties  encountered  would  likely 
have  brought  it  to  a  close  long  ago.  It 
has  rather  been  the  practical  carrying- out 
of  the  Church's  wish  in  her  indulgenced 
ejaculation:  "  May  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  be  loved  everywhere  "  and  this  I 
may  also  say  has  been  the  guiding  star 
through  a  labyrinth  of  never-ending  diffi- 
culties that  have  been  encountered  from 
the  beginning. 

The  same  motive  has  actuated  me, 
moreover,  in  the  expenditure  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  by  the  continuous 
distribution  of  Sacred  Heart  pictures 
(card  size)  gratuitously,  preferably  to  mis- 
sionary countries,  bearing  on  their  reverse 
the  twelve  promises  of  our  Lord  to 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary  in  such  languages 
as  were  asked  for,  or  deemed  most  useful 
to  the  locality  they  were  sent  to.  Thus, 
for  instance,  a  package  of  700  (about 
four  pounds,  the  mail  limit)  to  Manga- 
lore,  India,  would  probably  be  made  up 
of  300  Conkani  (native  tongue),  100 
Tamil,  200  English,  and  100  assorted  in 
several  other  languages,  spoken  to  some 
extent  near  there.  A  package  to  Zan- 
zibar, Africa,  would  probably  contain 
300  Swahili  (native),  100  Ruganda,  100 
Arabic,  and  200  in  English,  French, 
German,  and  other  European  languages 
spoken  by  some  of  the  cosmopolitan  resi- 
dents of  that  city.  The  judicious  trans- 
mission to  the  various  missionary  fields 
has  thus  of  itself  been  quite  a  study 
geographically  as  well  as  statistically. 

In  this  wise  the  work  has  progressed 
from  year  to  year,  the  applications  for 
these  picture  cards  with  the  promises  ex- 
ceeding most  of  the  time  my  ability  to 
send  as  many  as  were  asked  for  specific- 
ally or  implied  in  many  humble  requests, 
such  as  "  send  us  all  you  can  spare  for  our 


poor  mission" — 1 1  we  would  be  over- 
joyed to  receive  a  goodly  number,' ' — 
"  those  you  sent  us  were  all  distributed 
and  many  more  could  be  made  happy  by 
receiving  one  " — * 1  will  you  not  extend 
a  like  favor  to  a  missionary  friend,  Rev. 
 .  .  .  .  Australia,"  and  num- 
erous similar  requests  frequently  coming 
to  hand.  Several  millions  have,  how- 
ever, been  sent  out  gratuitously  and  the 
immense  number  of  letters  received  in 
return,  full  of  grateful  and  consoling 
words  concerning  the  beneficial  effects  of 
this  perhaps  somewhat  singular  mission- 
ary idea  have  been,  next  to  God's  mercy 
in  sustaining  one  so  unworthy  in  doing 
Him  this  little  service,  one  of  the  main 
stays  in  the  many  discouragements  met 
with. 

As  a  means  of  still  greater  usefulness 
for  the  work,  I  have  at  various  times  in 
the  past  been  advised  by  its  friends  to 
seek  the  Holy  Father's  approval  for  it. 
It  was  also  argued  that  such  an  approval 
might  be  an  inducement  for  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  blessed  with 
the  goods  of  this  world,  to  assist  in  its 
maintenance  and  further  extension,  by 
identifying  themselves  with  it  as  financial 
supporters.  For  a  long  time  I  resisted 
the  idea  of  bringing  my  insignificant  en- 
deavors before  the  Father  of  Christen- 
dom, until  at  last,  urged  on  to  it  more 
forcibly  by  the  Reverend  Father  M.  Bla- 
chot,  O.  M.  I.  (Oblates  of  Mary  Immac- 
ulate) director  of  the  Apostleship  ot 
Prayer  at  Jaffna,  Ceylon,  than  I  had  been 
by  others,  I  yielded.  The  good  Father 
promised,  if  I  would  take  the  initiatory 
steps,  to  bring  it  before  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
through  the  Fathers  of  their  Missionary 
College  at  Rome.  By  their  advice  then, 
circulars  were  sent  to  a  large  number  of 
archbishops,  bishops  and  priests  who  had 
had  practical  experience  of  the  benefits 
the  work  confers,  soliciting  that  a  few  lines 
might  be  addressed  direct  to  the  college 
of  the  Oblates  in  Rome  expressing  a  de- 
sire that  the  Holy  Father  might  bestow 
his  blessing  and  a  few  words  of  recom- 
mendation on  the  work.    This  was  in 
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the  early  part  of  1895.  I  soon  learned 
that  large  numbers  of  letters  thus  solicited 
were  sent  to  Rome.  A  full  collection  of 
all  languages  secured  and  printed  on  the 
special  picture  used  for  this  work  (the 
well  known  design  seen  in  a  vision  by 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary — the  Heart  en- 
circled with  crown  and  surmounted  by 
a  cross  and  flame)  was  also  sent  in  a 
white  silken  case,  with  a  petition  pre- 
pared by  the  Oblate  Fathers  in  accord- 
ance with  the  favor  desired,  and  pre- 
sented to  His  Holiness  by  the  Cardinal 
Secretary.  Rome,  however,  is  proverbi- 
ably  slow  and  so  it  was  here. 

Nevertheless  on  February  22,  1896, 
the  following  communication,  conveying 
the  Pope's  blessing,  was  transmitted  in 
reply  to  the  petition: 

Very  Reverend  Father: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  an- 
nounce to  you  that  the  Holy  Father  was 
very  much  gratified  when  informed  of  the 
work  established  by  Mr.  Kemper  with  a 
view  to  propagating  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  His  Holiness,  ap- 
preciating the  fruit  of  this  pious  industry, 
which  has  been  praised  by  so  many  bish- 
ops and  zealous  missionaries,  gladly  grants 
his  special  blessing  to  Mr.  Kemper  and 
his  work. 

Thanking  you  in  the  name  of  His 
Eminence  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State  tor  the  pictures  you  have  sent  him, 
I  beg  of  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of 
my  sincere  regard. 

A.  Rinaldini. 

To  Rev.  Joseph  Lemius,  Rome,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1896,  Procurator  General  of 
the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate. 

This  communication  was  sent  to  me 
only  lately,  as  the  good  Father  having 
the  matter  in  charge  hoped  for  some- 
thing more  positive  in  due  time  than 
a  mere  blessing,  and  he  was  not  disap- 
pointed. / 

In  view  of  the  Holy  Father's  fervent 
dispositions  towards  the  devotion  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  as  lately  evinced 
by  his  desire  to  have  the  whole  world 


consecrated  to  It,  Father  Joseph  Lem- 
ius, the  indefatigable  promoter  of  the 
cause,  drew  up  a  new  petition  for  an 
approval  of  the  little  work,  and  he  had 
the  great  joy  shortly  afterwards  to  receive, 
not  only  the  usual  announcement  in 
such  cases  by  the  Pope's  Secretary,  of 
the  favor  granted,  but  a  brief  approval, 
followed  by  his  blessing  and  signed  by 
himself — in  his  own  handwriting. 

The  following  is  a  translated  copy  of 
the  petition  as  presented  to  His  Holiness 
through  the  Cardinal  Secretary,  attached 
to  which  on  its  return  was  the  grant  of 
the  favor  in  the  Secretary's  handwriting 
and  the  signature  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  as 
the  great  and  crowning  value  of  the  grace 
bestowed  on  the  work. 
Most  Holy  Father: 

Philip  A.  Kemper,  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Cincinnati,  United  States  of  America, 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Your  Holiness, 
humbly  ventures  to  present  to  you  the 
little  work  which  he  has  undertaken  many 
years  ago,  and  which  he  has  carried  on 
through  numberless  difficulties  for  the 
sake  of  spreading  the  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  as  much  as  lay  in 
his  power,  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  work  referred  to  concerns  pictures 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  bearing  on  the 
reverse  the  promises  our  Lord  has 
deigned  to  make  to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary 
Alacoque.  Large  quantities  of  these 
pictures  are  sent  gratuitously  to  all  mis- 
sionaries asking  for  them,  with  the  prom- 
ises printed  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  are  laboring  to  spread 
the  gospel. 

These  promises  have  been  procured 
and  printed  in  as  many  as  two  hundred 
and  fifty  languages.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
of  these  pictures  are  annually  distributed 
^throughout  the  world. 

How  greatly  this  work,  unpretentious 
though  it  be,  meets  the  approval  of  the 
missionaries  and  how  profitable  it  is  to 
souls  is  attested  by  the  letters  of  one 
cardinal,    thirty-four   archbishops  and 
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bishops,  not  to  mention  a  very  large 
number  of  other  approbations  from  the 
superiors  of  missions,  who  recommend 
it  to  the  kind  consideration  of  Your  Holi- 
ness. The  humble  suppliant  ventures 
to  ^ask  of  Your  Holiness  at  the  time 
when  you  are  preparing  to  consecrate 
the  whole  world  to  the  Sacred  Heart  (as 
you  have  declared  in  your  brief  of  April 
2,  1899),  *o  deign  to  approve  his  work, 
to  encourage  it,  to  bless  it;  to  bless  him- 
self and  His  family  as  well  as  all  those 
who  are  (or  will  yet  be)  his  kind  co- 
operators.  • 

The  ansjver  of  His  Holiness  is : 
Ex  yEdibus  Vaticani,  21  Maii  an.  1899. 

Pie  facis,  dilecte  fili,  atque  utiliter 
nostrae  testem  voluntatis,  tibi  apostolicam 
benedictionem  amanter  in  Domino  im- 
pertimus. 


From  the  Vatican,  May  31,  1899. 

You  are  doing  a  pious  and  useful  work, 
my  dear  son.  As  a  sign  of  our  pleasure 
we  give  you  affectionately  in  Our  Lord 
our  Apostolic  benediction. 

I  copy  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  letter  of  Father  Lemius  to  me  de- 
scribing his  experiences  in  the  years  of 
his  endeavors  to  attain  a  favorable  result 
for  his  petition.  He  writes:  "  And  be- 
hold at  last,  infinitely  better  than  the 
signature  of  any  Cardinal,  the  signature 
of  the  Pope  himself!  For  appreciating 
this  favor  better  you  must  know  that  Leo 
XIII.  has  always  been  very  sparing  with 
his  signature,  but  more  than  ever  since 
his  sickness.  What  I  send  you  constitutes 
a  favor  absolutely  exceptional.  * ' 

In  the  above  you  have  now,  dear 
Father,  the  whole  of  the  correspondence 
as  it  came  to  me  from  the  Vatican 
through  Father  Lemius,  and  you  may 
draw  your  own  conclusions  from  it  It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  the  important  fact  that  it  was  not  a 


favor  granted  hastily,  but  that  the  peti- 
tion was  gravely  considered  at  different 
times  during  the  four  years  which  elapsed 
between  its  first  presentation  and  the 
date  of  the  Holy  Father's  signing  the 
petition,  May  31,  1899,  as  Father 
Lemius  clearly  indicates  in  his  last  letter 
to  me.  Now  if  I  have  been  somewhat 
minute  in  giving  details  concerning  this 
little  work,  my  object  has  been  a  twofold 
one.  First  of  all,  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  highest  authority  of  the 
Church,  with  its  customary  brevity,  has  I 
now  declared  it  a  pious  and  useful  work, — 
that  is,  to  spread  broadcast  and  in  nearly 
all  the  world's  most-spoken  languages 
the  Twelve  Promises  as  they  were  before 
the  Holy  Father's  consideration  for  four 
years,  and  this  of  course  includes  the 
most  important,  the  twelfth,  relating  to- 
the  nine  First  Friday  Com- 
munions. 

S2T__  Secondly,  since  then  this 
—  little  missionary  effort  of 
your  humble  correspond- 
ent comes  before  the  Catholic  world 
with  the  "Imprimatur,"  as  it  were,  of 
Christ's  Vicar  upon  earth,  can  it  be  sur- 
prising to  anyone,  that  after  devoting  so- 
much  of  my  life's  best  energies  to  it  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  having 
witnessed  its  benign  and  salutary  results 
through  the  constant  stream  of  letters 
from  those  sharing  its  benefits  for  them- 
selves and  yet  more  for  those  under  their 
charge,  I  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
earnestly  desirous  of  seeing  its  usefulness 
still  further  enhanced,  and  when  my  own 
means  fail  for  the  purpose,  to  endeavor 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  cooperation 
of  others  better  able  than  I  am  to  bear 
the  heavy  financial  burden  connected 
with  it  ?  Were  the  latter  part  of  care 
removed  or  greatly  lightened,  all  other 
cares  and  labor  connected  with  the  work 
would  become  a  lightsome  task  to  me; 
but  with  years  of  dullness  in  business 
and  unscrupulous  competition  to  con- 
tend with,  my  ability  to  carry  extra  bur- 
dens has  been  brought  very  low,  so  that 
for  a  year  or  twro  I  have  not  even  been 
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able  to  send  anything  like  the  quantities  in  quest  of  an  investment  tor  the  years 
besought  of  me,  much  less  to  send  the  eternal.  To  his  or  her  beneficent  con- 
pictures  to  a  large  number  of  missionary  sideration  then  I  humbly  submit  the 
fields  whose  addresses  are  accessible  to  needs  of  this  little  work  in  honor  of  the 
me,  and  where  assuredly  they  would  be  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  It  surely  will  be 
gratefully  received  and  become  ' '  a  great  an  investment  whose  never-failing  divi- 
help  to  introduce  and  spread  devotion  dends  would  soon  outweigh  the  capital 
to  the  Sacred  Heart,"  as  so  many  ex-  invested,  besides  affording  at  least  "a 
press  it  in  their  letters  of  thanks  or  very  little  joy"  to  many  hundreds  of 
requests.  thousands  of  God's  creatures,  to  some 

My  late  correspondence  with   your  even,  we  have  reason  to  hope,  a  new  life 
Reverence  has  made  you  fully  aware  of    of  grace  and  final  salvation, 
how  I  allowed  myself  to  become  con-      Accepting  then  the  possibility  that  one 
nected  with  a  certain  undertaking — to  a  or  more  persons  of  means,  on  seeing  or 
large  extent  in  the  hope  of  bettering  my  hearing  of  this  pleading  for  the  interests 
financial  ability  for  a  more  active  prose-   of  the  Sacred  Heart,  might  feel  disposed 
cution  of  the  Sacred  Heart  work.    Our  to  aid  the  work  substantially,  I  will  here 
good  Lord,  however,  permitted  that  I   state  some  of  the  items  necessary  to  take 
should  come  out  of  the  enterprise  far  up  the  work  with  increased  vigor  and 
worse  off  than  I  entered  it,  and  now,   commensurate  with  the  ultimate  sublime 
unless  some  well  disposed  person  or  per-   object  in  view,  as  given  before  in  this 
sons,  blessed  with  the  goods  of  this  world,  communication, 
is  willing  'Ho  go  into  business"  with  me      To  do  this  I  need  : 
in  this  " pious  and  useful  work"  (words      An  additional  new  press, 
of  Leo  XIII.),  they  to  furnish  means      Two  pressmen  to  print  in  over  two 
and  I  the  very  laborious  general  manage-  hundred  languages  from  plates  on  hand, 
ment,  its  days  appear  to  be  numbered,      An  active  man  to  attend  to  packing 
despite  a  long-ago   formed   resolution  and  mailing. 

that,  Divine  Providence  permitting,  I  An  edition  of  one  million  Sacred 
would  continue  the  search  around  the  Heart  pictures — import  order, 
world  until,  if  possible  for  me  to  reach  At  least  $500  worth  of  postage  stamps, 
that  end,  every  nation  having  a  written  This  would  be  the  budget  of  main  ex- 
language  of  its  own,  should  be  made  penses  for  the  first  year.  There  are 
acquainted  with  these  consoling  and  many  smaller  items  of  expense,  but  I 
salutary  promises  of  our  Blessed  Lord  in  would  cheerfully  do  my  best  to  meet 
their  own  tongue.  My  heartfelt,  long  them.  I  will  moreover  be  thankful  to 
entertained  wish  has  indeed  been  that  God  for  whatever  He  may  inspire  the 
I  might  soon  find  it  possible  to  give  up  minds  of  men  to  do  for  this  cause,  either 
the  ever-grinding  business  cares,  and  by  direct  donations  for  immediate  use  or 
mainly  devote  my  remaining  days  (I  am  contributions  towards  a  fund  for  its  fu- 
sixty-four  now)  to  a  work  which,  judging  ture  maintenance.  Even  a  remembrance 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  Almighty  in  a  last  will  might  serve  a  good  purpose, 
God  seemingly  has  assigned  to  me  long  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
years  ago,  a  work  of  love  in  which  I  have  the  merits  of  a  personal  sacrifice  for  a 
ever  found  true  recreation  and  content-  good  cause  far  outweigh  the  one  which 
ment.  Late  events,  however,  have  we  leave  for  others  to  make  after  our 
again  dispelled  these   fondly-cherished  death. 

hopes  and  I  submit  to  God's  holy  will.       Concerning  the  spiritual  profit  of  the 
Still,  who  can  tell  but  what  one  or  hoped-for  "  Sacred  Heart  co-partner- 
the  other  well-to-do  reader  of  The  Mes-  ship,"  the  "  Trust"  for  heavenly  gain, 
sf.nger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  may  be   I  will  be  content  with  the  single  share  ne- 
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cessary,  according  to  the  civil  laws,  to 
hold  the  office  of  "  Director,"  and  turn 
over  whatever  rewards  the  munificent 
Heart  of  our  Saviour  may  bestow  on  it, 
to  my  future  associates,  even  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Mass  which  I  generally  solicit 
from  those  to  whom  the  pictures  with 
the  promises  are  sent  in  lots  of  500  and 
over. 

Further  information  regarding  plans 
for  the  future,  or  desired  details  of  past 
activity  in  this  work  will  be  cheerfully 
given  when  applied  for,  and  suggestions 
likewise  thankfully  accepted.  Should  it, 
moreover,  seem  desirable  for  any  one  to 
solicit  outside  information  concerning  my- 
self or  the  trustworthiness  of  my  state- 
ments, the' Very  Rev.  Father  Provincial, 
Convent  of  the  Brothers  of  Mary  here, 
or  any  priest  in  Dayton  can  be  addressed 
on  the  subject. 

In  the  foregoing  communication  I  re- 
ferred to  letters  that  were  sent  direct  to 
Rome  by  the  writers  in  1895.  Though 
I  had  no  desire  to  see  them,  a  large 
number  have  just  been  sent  to  me  from 
there  as  a  special  favor. 

They  are  nearly  all  from  missionary  coun- 
tries. I  find  amongst  them  letters  from 
one  cardinal,  six  archbishops,  twenty- 
eight  bishops,  five  prefects  -  apostolic 
and  a  very  large  number  of  priests  of 
different  ranks  I —  priors,  vicars-general, 
superiors  of  large  missions,  etc. ,  all  ask- 
ing through  more  or  less  lengthy  letters 
for  the  favor  which  has  now  been  happily 
granted  by  the  Holy  Father. 

I  shall  now  come  to  the  close  of  this 
rather  extended  correspondence,  which 
I  leave  to  the  kindness  of  your  Rever- 
ence to  dispose  of  as  you  may  deem  best 
for  the  cause  which  you  as  well  as 
myself  have  at  heart,  and  which  could 
not  be  better  expressed  than  Holy 
Church  has  done  in  that  short  but  fer- 
vent aspiration  : 


"  May  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  be 
loved  everywhere  !  ' ' 

Philip  A.  Kemper. 
Dayton,  O.,  July  26,  1899. 

[The  promises  referred  to  in  this  letter  are 
well  known  to  our  readers,  still  we  reprint  them 
here  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  them.] 

The  Promises  of  Our  Lord. 

To  Souls  Devoted  to  His  Sacred 
Heart. 

"1.  I  will  give  them  all  the  graces 
necessary  in  their  state  of  life. 

"2.  I  will  establish  peace  in  their 
houses. 

"3.  I  will  comfort  them  in  all  their 
afflictions. 

"4-  I  will  be  their  secure  refuge  dur- 
ing life,  and  above  all  in  death. 

"5.  I  will  bestow  a  large  blessing 
upon  all  their  undertakings. 

"6.  Sinners  shall  find  in  My  Heart 
the  source  and  the  infinite  ocean  of 
mercy. 

"  7.  Tepid  souls  shall  grow  fervent. 

'  '  8.  Fervent  souls  shall  quickly  mount 
to  high  perfection. 

"9.  I  will  bless  every  place  where  a 
picture  of  My  Heart  shall  be  set  up  and 
honored. 

"10.  I  will  give  to  priests  the  gift  of 
touching  the  most  hardened  hearts. 

"11.  Those  who  shall  promote  this 
devotion  shall  have  their  names  written 
in  My  Heart,  never  to  be  blotted  out. 

"12.  I  promise  thee  in  the  excessive 
mercy  of  My  Heart  that  My  all-powerful 
love  will  grant  to  all  those  who  commun- 
icate on  the  First  Friday  in  nine  consecu- 
tive months,  the  grace  of  final  penitence, 
they  shall  not  die  in  My  disgrace  nor 
without  receiving  their  sacraments;  My 
Divine  Heart  shall  be  their  safe  refuge  in 
this  last  moment. ' ' 
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The  Marriage  in  Cana. 

And  the  third  day  there  was  a  mar- 
riage in  Cana  of  Galilee:  and  the  mother 
of  Jesus  was  there. 

And  Jesus  also  was  invited,  and  His 
disciples,  to  the  marriage. 

And  the  wine  failing,  the  mother  of 
Jesus  saith  to  Him  :  They  have  no 
wine. 

And  Jesus  saith  to  her  :  Woman, 
what  is  it  to  me,  and  to  thee  ?  My  hour 
is  not  yet  come. 

His  mother  saith  to  the  waiters  : 
Whatsoever  He  shall  say  to  you,  do  ye. 

Now  there  were  set  there  six  water- 
pots  of  stone,  according  to  the  manner 
of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews,  contain- 
ing two  or  three  measures  apiece. 

Jesus  saith  to  them  :  Fill  the  water- 
pots  with  water.  And  they  filled  them 
up  to  the  brim. 

And  Jesus  saith  to  them  :  Draw  out 
now,  and  carry  to  the  chief  steward  of 
the  feast.    And  they  carried  it. 
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And  when  the  chief  steward  had 
tasted  the  water  made  wine,  and 
knew  not  whence  it  came,  but 
the  waiters  knew  who  had  drawn 
the  water ;  the  chief  steward 
calleth  the  bridegroom,  and  saith 
unto  him  :  Every  man  at  first 
setteth  forth  good  wine  ;  and  when 
men  have  well  drank,  then  that 
which  is  worse;  but  thou  nasi, 
kept  the  good  wine  until  now. 

This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus 
in  Cana  of  Galilee  ;  and  manifested  His 
glory,  and  His  disciples  believed  iD 
Him. 

And  after  this  He  went  down  to 
Capharnaum,  He  and  His  mother,  and 
His  brethren,  and  His  disciples,  and 
they  remained  there  not  many  days. 


Our  Blessed  Lady's  petition  has  often 
been  considered  by  the  Fathers  and 
other  holy  writers  as  a  perfect  model  of 
prayer,  in  that  it  simply  states  the  need, 
and  leaves  everything  else  to  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  our  Lord,  much  as  that 
touching  prayer  about  Lazarus,  sent  to 
our  Lord  by  the  sisters  Martha  and  Mary, 
" Lord,  he  whom  Thou  lovest  is  sick." 
For  the  whole  economy  and  system  of 
prayer  rests  upon  our  putting  before  God, 
as  children  before  a  father  in  whom  they 
have  perfect  confidence,  the  needs  which 
we  feel  and  all  the  desires  of  our  heart. — 
Father  Coleridge. 
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EDITORIAL. 


DOMESTIC  TROUBLES. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  read  many 
newspapers  and  magazines  every  week, 
but  for  fully  six  months  we  have  not,  if 
our  memory  be  true,  come  across  the 
word  tcconcentrailo,  and  some  other 
odious  terms  which  were  so  common  in 
the  daily  and  weekly  issues  of  the  press 
a  year  ago.  Instead,  there  is  much  in 
every  newspaper  and  periodical  we  take 
up  about  strikes,  lynchings,  deadly  fami- 
ly feuds,  despotic  censorship,  and  the 
poor  blasphemer  who  fell  dead  not  long 
since  ;  and  all  these  items  occur  in  the 
columns  of  our  domestic  news.  St.  Paul 
has  a  caution  about  not  becoming  repro- 
bate while  preaching  salvation  to  others. 
Does  it  not  seem  that  as  a  nation  we  sad- 
ly need  his  caution  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ? 

RUSHING  INTO  PRINT. 

A  Catholic  University  is  about  to  es- 
tablish a  chair  of  journalism.  It  may  be 
within  the  province  of  the  University  of 
the  present  day  to  break  apprentices  into 
a  trade  or  craft,  but  the  trade-schools 
and  business  colleges  have  been  doing 
their  work  satisfactorily,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  University  should  in- 
fringe on  their  proper  domains.  We 
should  not  complain,  however,  if  the 
men  who  are  to  lecture  on  journalism 
will  only  impress  on  their  hearers  the 
propriety  of  keeping  their  views,  and  their 
names  and  photographs  out  of  the  public 
press.    Or,  if  they  must  become  report- 
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ers  let  them  be  exhorted  not  to  take  too 
much  advantage  of  the  infirmity  of  men 
who  might  be  considered  noble,  or  at 
least  sensible,  if  they  were  not  so  mani- 
festly devoured  with  a  craving  for  [an 
occasional  appearance  in  print.  Let  the 
lecturers  in  the  new  chair  by  all  means, 
give  their  pupils  some  instances  of  the 
folly  into  which  this  craving  can  betray 
them,  and  they  will  find  a  signal  one  in 
a  certain  communication  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  New  York  Suu,  dated  July 
25- 

A  NOTABLE  LETTER. 

We  publish  in  this  issue  the  letter  ad- 
dressed by  His  Grace  Archbishop  Katzer 
and  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  Mil- 
waukee to  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII.,  in 
reply  to  his  encyclical  letter  on  the 
errors  which,  since  the  Fribourg  Con- 
gress, in  August,  1897,  have  been  so  in- 
sidiously recommended  by  certain 
people  under  the  name  of  Americanism. 
It  is  the  production  of  men  who  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  con- 
troversy excited  by  the  attempts  to  pro- 
pagate these  errors,  and  as  frank  in  ad- 
mitting their  existence  as  they  are 
unsparing  in  denouncing  the  subter- 
fuges with  which  their  champions  have 
endeavored  to  explain  them  away,  or  at 
least  to  attribute  them  to  fanatics  in 
other  countries.  It  has  the  additional 
merit  of  being  written  by  men  who  take  for 
granted  that  their  civic  loyalty  is  un- 
questioned, who  do  not  feel  constrained, 
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simply  because  some  of  them  are  foreign 
born,  to  indulge  in  extravagant  protesta- 
tions of  love  and  admiration  for  the 
country  of  their  adoption,  nor  yet  fear 
to  be  misunderstood,  when  denouncing 
the  abortive  effort  to  group  opinions 
which  are  rash  and  dangerous  under  a 
term  which,  at  best,  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  Catholicism. 

Most  Holy  Father  : 

The  Apostolic  Letter  of  your  Holiness 
on  the  errors  known  under  the  name  of 
Americanism  was  received  by  us  with  all 
the  more  joy  and  gratitude  from  the  fact 
that  it  seemed  to  us  to  be  particularly 
opportune. 

If  we  have  hitherto  omitted  to  express 
our  sentiments  to  your  Holiness,  the 
reason  is  certainly  not  to  be  attributed  to 
lack  of  dutifulness  towards  a  Father,  or 
of  solicitude  in  a  matter  of  such  grave 
moment,  but  rather  to  our  belief  that  an 
answer  was  not  expected  from  those  who 
from  the  outset  of  the  controversy  have 
held  such  errors  in  abhorrence,  and  that 
it  went  without  saying  that  sons  so  dutiful 
had  heard  and  embraced  with  joy  and 
gratitude  the  admonitions  of  a  most  lov- 
ing Father. 

Since,  however,  it  now  seems  that 
certain  persons  abuse  our  silence  and  this 
omission,  interpreting  it  in  a  sinister 
sense,  and  explaining  it  according  to  their 
own  taste,  we  deem  it  incumbent  upon 
us  to  defer  an  answer  no  longer,  and  to 
return  your  Holiness  our  warmest  and 
deepest  thanks  for  the  truly  Apostolic 
Letter,  in  which  errors  not  foreign  to 
some  amongst  us  are  put  down  so  firmly 
yet  so  kindly,  in  which  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  Church  and  her  Supreme 
Head  is  once  more  set  forth,  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  wholesomely  main- 
tained and  defined,  the  danger  of  inno- 
vation happily  safeguarded,  and  the 
faithful  confirmed  in  the  pure  and  inte- 
gral and  time-honored  profession  of  the 
faith. 

Wherefore,  do  we  unanimously  de- 
clare without  any  hesitation,  mental  res- 


ervation or  restriction  whatsoever,  that 
we  accept,  and  have  from  the  beginning 
most  religiously  accepted  in  filial  obedi- 
ence and  with  fullest  assent,  the  Apos- 
tolic Letter  on  the  errors  of  Ameri- 
canism. 

But,  whilst  thanking  your  Holiness 
from  the  depths  of  our  hearts  for  your 
kind  and  fatherly  thoughtfulness  in  call- 
ing the  erring  back  to  the  right  way  of 
thinking,  by  your  condemnation  of  error, 
we  cannot  but  express  our  sorrow  and 
just  indignation  that  not  a  few  are  to  be 
found  amongst  our  countrymen,  and 
chief  among  these  many  Catholic  writers 
for  the  press,  who,  though  declaring  that 
they  reprobate  and  reject  the  said  errors, 
yet  do  not  hesitate  to  imitate  the  Jansen- 
ists  by  proclaiming  with  iteration  that 
there  is  hardly  a  single  American  who  has 
ever  held  these  errors,  and  that  the 
Holy  See,  deceived  by  false  information, 
has  been  merely  beating  the  air,  and,  so 
to  say,  proscribing  a  dream. 

How  insulting  to  the  Infallible  See, 
and  how  much  at  variance  with  orthodox 
belief  this  conduct  is,  no  true  Catholic 
can  fail  to  perceive,  for  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  those  erroneous  opinions 
have  been  proclaimed  amongst  us  in 
speech  and  writing,  though  not  always, 
perhaps,  with  such  openness,  and  nobody 
who  reasons  as  a  Catholic  can  deny  that 
the  teaching  office  of  the  Church  extends 
not  only  to  revealed  truths,  but  to  facts 
dogmatically  connected  with  them,  and 
that  it  is  her  province  to  decide  with  in- 
fallible judgment  on  the  objective  sense 
of  any  doctrine,  and  on  the  existence  of 
false  opinions. 

Furthermore,  we  deeply  deplore  the 
style  of  speaking  and  writing  adopted  by 
some,  including  Catholics,  in  denouncing 
as  wanting  in  loyalty  to  their  country  and 
to  American  institutions,  those  who  have 
admitted  that  the  errors  of  Americanism 
have  existed  here,  and  signified  their 
assent  to,  and  gratitude  for  the  Apostolic 
Letter,  whereas  it  should  be  abundantly 
clear  to  every  honest  mind  that  the 
Apostolic  Letter  contains  no  censure  on 
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the  American  Republic,  our  laws  nor 
institutions,  nor,  in  a  word,  on  any  cus- 
toms or  other  qualities  peculiar  to  Amer- 
icans, but  is  merely  concerned  with 
opinions,  introduced  and  expounded  by 
individuals  amongst  us,  whose  condem- 
nation assuredly  involved  no  stain  nor 
insult  nor  rebuke  whatever  on  the  Amer- 
ican Republic,  its  citizens  or  Catholics  in 
America. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  which  the 
Ordinaries  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Province  of  Milwaukee  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America  desire  to  ex- 
press to  your  Holiness. 

Prostrate  at  the  feet  of  your  Holi- 
ness, we  most  humbly  beg  the  Apostolic 
Benediction  for  ourselves  and  the  faithful 
entrusted  to  our  spiritual  care,  offering 
you  our  filial  love  and  obedience. 

Given  at  Milwaukee,  on  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  1899. 

fFrederick  Xav.  Katzer,  Archbishop 
of  Milwaukee ;  f  James  Schwebach, 
Bishop  of  La  Crosse;  fSebastian  G.  Mess- 
mer,  Bishop  of  Green  Bay;  Frederic  Eis, 
Adm.  Apostolic,  Sede  Vacante,  Diocese 
of  Marquette  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

NOT  A  «•  HOLY  WAR." 

Few  of  our  American  newspapers  have 
been  so  subservient  to  the  Administra- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  the  present  war 
as  a  New  York  daily,  which  has  made  it 
a  point  for  some  years  past  to  print  in- 
discriminately news  that  it  considers  of 
interest  to  Catholics.  Lately  it  has  been 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  construe  the 
political  utterances  of  a  few  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  into  statements  inspired 
by  the  Holy  See,  or,  at  least,  by  a  senti- 
ment widespread  amongst  Catholics.  It 
was  bad  enough  to  invoke  a  humanitarian 
motive  for  a  war  which  was  brought  about 
for  the  acquisition  of  territory  and  spoil ; 
it  is  worse  to  try  to  suggest  a  religious 
motive  for  its  present  conduct  and  con- 
tinuance. Let  us  not  be  deceived. 
Neither  here  nor  in  the  Philippines  has 
religion  anything  to  gain  by  being  in- 
voked to  justify  injustice  or  oppression. 


OUR  COLLEGES  AND  ACADEMIES. 

Many  of  our  colleges  and  academies 
have  sent  us  their  annual  catalogues,  and 
we  are  grateful  for  these  evidences  of  the 
labor  and  sacrifices  done  in  the  cause  of 
education,  and  of  the  splendid  fruits 
recorded.  We  say  labor  and  sacrifices, 
because  we  have  had  some  experience 
of  the  effort,  expense,  hardship,  discour- 
agement and  lack  of  cooperation  from 
sources  from  which  it  should  naturally 
be  expected,  in  building  and  maintaining 
the  institutions,  which  keep  alive  the 
faith  in  our  most  intelligent  men  and 
women.  To  some,  the  prospectus  of 
some  of  these  colleges  and  academies 
may  sound  boastful,  but  with  all  their 
attempt  at  extolling  the  benefits  they 
may  have  to  offer  in  the  way  of  situa- 
tion, health  and  other  desirable  advan- 
tages, they  can  never  tell  adequately  the 
great  blessing  they  give  to  all  who  learn 
within  their  walls  the  principles  of  faith. 
The  Messenger  advertises  the  best  of 
our  Catholic  colleges  and  academies 
every  month.  This  month  its  list  is 
naturally  larger,  and  we  recommend  it 
to  parents  who  are  about  to  select  a 
school  for  their  children. 

LAUDATUR  ET  ALGET. 

Mme.  Chantelu,  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Paul  of  Chartres,  superior  of  the  Mar- 
tinique hospital,  has  been  named  Chev- 
alier of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  She  is  the 
third  of  her  Order  to  receive  this  decora- 
tion. Still  the  French  Government 
keeps  taxing  this  and  other  religious 
congregations  out  of  existence. 

THE  ME5SENGER  STAFF. 

The  Rev.  Owen  A.  Hill,  S.J. , has  been 
appointed  to  replace  the  Rev.  William 
F.  Cunningham,  S.J.,  as  assistant  editor 
of  the  Messenger.  Fathers  Wynne  and 
Lamb,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  are  the 
other  two  members  of  the  staff,  who, 
with  Father  Hill  will  help  the  Diocesan 
and  Local  Directors  of  the  Apostleship 
of  Prayer  in  the  United  States. 
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The  East. — The  weekly  publication 
of  Les  Missions  Catholiques  contains  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mgr. 
Oltmayer,  Archbishop  of  Bagdad,  to  His 
Holiness,  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

Most  Holy  Father  : 

I  have  the  happiness  to  transmit  to 
your  Holiness  the  first  news  of  an  event 
that  cannot  fail  to  fill  your  heart  with 
gladness,  and  for  which  you  will,  together 
with  us,  bless  the  divine  goodness. 

A  mission  which  two  sons  of  St.  Dom- 
inic, of  Mossoul,  gave  during  the  last 
three  months  in  the  midst  of  the  Nesto- 
rian  populations,  at  the  cost  of  great 
hardships,  has  just  been  blessed  with 
wonderful  results,  of  which  your  Holiness 
shall  shortly  obtain  ampler  information 
through  official  documents. 

Fifty  thousand  Nestorians  have  passed 
over  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  abjured 
their  errors  in  the  presence  of  these  val- 
iant missionaries,  the  RR.  FF.  Rh£tore 
and  de  France,  both  members  of  the 
Dominican  residence  of  Van.  In  the 
country  adjoining  this  last-named  city, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries, 
thirty  thousand  Armenian  Gregorians 
have  likewise  embraced  the  Catholic 
truth.  These  conversions  are  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  remember  how 
the  Nestorians  particularly  have  been 
vacillating  for  years  between  their  incli- 
nation to  Catholicity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  powerful  attractions 
of  the  Russian  Church,  the  Baptist  mis- 
sion, and  the  now  defunct  "Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  mission." 


The  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Byrne, 
says  the  Weekly  Register,  of  July  8,  in 
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the  somewhat  complicated  case  of  Mostyn 
vs.  Atherton,  will  be  welcomed  by  Cath- 
olics generally,  and  especially  by  those 
who  possess  faith  in  St.  Winefride's 
Well.  For  many  centuries  this  well  has 
been  a  favorite  pilgrim  resort  of  English 
men  and  women,  and  though  devotion 
to  St.  Winefride  may  perhaps  have  been 
allowed  to  lie  dormant  during  times  of 
persecution,  it  has  blossomed  forth  with 
renewed  vigor  during  the  past  decade. 
The  present  action  was  brought  by  Sir 
Pyers  Mostyn,  on  whose  estate  the  well 
is  situated,  to  restrain  the  defendant 
from  diverting  or  abstracting  any  water 
from  the  well,  or  in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  accustomed  flow  of  water  in  the 
stream  through  his  land.  The  case  turned 
upon  a  legal  technicality,  which  need  not 
be  gone  into  here,  and  was  settled  in 
favor  of  Sir  Pyers  Mostyn,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  champion  of  Catholic  in- 
terests on  the  occasion.  What  makes  the 
case  of  special  interest  to  Catholics  is  the 
light  thrown  by  the  evidence  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  suit  upon  the  devotion  of 
Catholics  to  the  shrine  which,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  number  of  its  visi- 
tors, may  be  regarded  as  the  Lourdes  of 
mediaeval  England. 


The  greatest  Orientalist,  according  to 
a  writer  in  the  London  Tablet  for  July 
29,  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  pro- 
duced during  the  present  century,  the 
foremost  mind  of  the  Catholic  Universi- 
ty of  Louvain,  whose  influence  more 
than  that  of  any  other  man  has  entirely 
remodelled  and  modernized  the  intellec- 
tual constitution  of  the  great  Belgian 
Alma  Mater — passed  away  last  Friday, 
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July  14,  1899,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  in  the  person  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  Charles  de  Harlez.  The  loss 
to  the  world  of  Oriental  letters,  the  loss 
to  the  Catholics  ot  Belgium,  it  is  not 
easy  to  estimate.  For  such  is  the  strange 
paradox  :  this  profound  and  abtruse  stu- 
dent of  some  of  the  most  recondite 
branches  of  learning,  who  rarely  left  his 
rooms,  and  still  more  rarely  went  Deyond 
the  threshold  of  his  house  ;  this  decrepit, 
suffering  invalid,  who,  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  has  been  a  constant  martyr 
to  physical  pain  and  nervous  sufferings, 
and  who  has  been  at  the  point  of  death 
any  time  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  has  yet  all  along  been  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  conspicuous  among  Eu- 
ropean savants,  and  has  wielded  an  in- 
fluence in  the  political  matters  of  his  na- 
tive country  unequalled  by  any  other 
man  not  in  the  front  of  governmental 
and  parliamentary  life. 


The  latest  evidence  of  the  Holy  Fath- 
er's desire  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  religious  orders  by  the  consolidation 
of  their  Constitutions  is  seen  in  the  doc- 
ument concerning  the  new  regulations 
framed  for  the  English  Benedictines. 
The  Bull  of  1890  did  something  towards 
the  abolition  of  the  anomalies  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  Order  during  the  diffi- 
cult penal  times,  and  the  present  Apos- 
tolic Constitution  forms  a  natural  corol- 
lary to  the  changes  then  effected.  The 
authority  of  the  heads  of  the  monastic 
houses  has  been  set  on  a  firm  foundation, 
but  their  relations  with  the  President- 
General  and  his  Advisory  Council  need- 
ed further  definition  if  the  Order  was  to 
reap  to  the  full  the  beneficent  effects  of 
the  change,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  doubt 
and  difficulty  was  to  be  abolished.  After 
laying  down  regulations  for  the  elections, 
and  defining  the  powers  of  the  abbots 
and  priors  of  the  various  houses,  for  the 
constitution  of  the  councils  of  the 
congregation  and  the  general  chapter,  an 
addition  is  made  to  the  missionary  oath, 
and   the  course   of  studies  regulated. 


Lastly,  as  a  mark  of  special  favor  to- 
wards the  congregation  which  has  de- 
served so  well  of  the  Holy  See,  the 
monasteries  of  Downside,  Ampleforth, 
and  Douai,  are  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
abbeys,  enjoying  the  full  right  and  privi- 
leges of  Benedictine  abbeys.  The  car- 
rying out  of  these  changes  is  entrusted 
to  a  special  commission, consisting  of  Dom 
Aidan  Gasquet,  the  Priors  of  Downside, 
Ampleforth  and  Douai,  Dom  Wilfrid 
Raynal,  Prior  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Newport,  and  Dom  Benedict  Mackey. 


The  arrangements  for  the  great  Euch- 
aristic  Convention  of  the  Priests'  Euchar- 
istic  League,  announced  in  Emmanuel 
for  August,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  are  well  nigh  complete. 
It  will  be  held,  Wednesday,  October  18, 
and  Thursday,  October  19,  and  it  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  practical  ones  held. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of 
exercises  : 

Tuesday,  October  17,  at  7:30  p.  m., 
Benediction  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
at  the  Cathedral  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. Meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Di- 
rectors, at  the  Cathedral  Chapel,  at  8 
p.  M. 

Wednesday,  October  18,  at  10  a.  m. 
At  SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  Cathedral,  18th 
Street,  opposite  Logan  Square,  solemn 
Pontifical  Mass,  celebrated  by  His  Excel- 
lency, Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Martinelli, 
Apostolic  Delegate  for  the  United  States. 
Sermon  of  welcome  by  the  most  Rev.  P. 
J.  Ryan,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

Wednesday,  2:30  p.  m.  First  session 
of  the  Eucharistic  Convention,  at  the 
Cathedral  Chapel. 

7:30  p.  m.    Hour  of  Adoration  in  the 
Cathedral  Church. 

Thursday,  9  a,  m.    Pontifical  Mass  of 
Requiem  at  the  St.  Charles'  Seminary  » 
Chapel,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  followed  by  the 
second  session  of  the  Convention. 

12  Noon.    Dinner  at  the  Seminary 
for  all  the  members  of  the  Congress. 

3:30  p.        Last  session  at  St.  Charles' 
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Seminary,  followed  by  the  procession  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  through  the  Sem- 
inary grounds. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Brondel  makes 
the  following  plain  plea  for  government 
assistance  to  the  Catholic  missionaries  in 
charge  of  Indians  on  our  Reservations : 

To  Whom  it  may  Concern : 

I  herewith  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  general  public  the  official  reports 
of  the  six  Indian  agents  of  Montana,  to 
the  Indian  Department  at  Washington, 
with  regard  to  the  Catholic  Indian  Mis- 
sions. 

A  short  time  ago,  there  were  300 
children  of  Flatheads  at  school  in  St.  Ig- 
natius; 200  children  of  Gros  Ventres 
and  Assinniboines  at  school  in  St.  Paul's; 
200  children  of  different  tribes  at  school 
in  St.  Peter's;  100  children  of  Crows  at 
school  in  St.  Xavier's;  100  children  of 
Blackfeet  at  school  in  Holy  Family;  65 
children  of  Cheyennes  at  school  in  St. 
Labre's. 

First-class  buildings,  mostly  of  stone 
and  brick,  were  erected  in  the  wildest 
parts  of  Montana  at  a  cost  of  £400,000, 
and  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  and 
convenient  equipments  for  boarding, 
lodging,  and  schooling  the  Indian  chil- 
dren of  the  respective  tribes.  Let  it  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  said  expen- 
sive structures,  etc.,  were  put  up  in  com- 
pliance with  suggestions,  if  not  demands, 
of  the  government  officials  and  inspect- 
ors, whose  requirements  for  Indian 
school  accommodations  and  equipments, 
seemed  to  surpass  what  might  have  been 
considered  more  than  sufficient  in  first- 
class  schools  for  white  children.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  in  discontinuing  to 
make  appropriation  for  the  funds  which 
alone  can  make  the  running  of  said 
schools  possible,  will  hardly  be  considered 
as  just  and  fair,  more  especially  as  it  was 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Administra- 
tion that  the  Catholic  Church  entered 
upon  the  work  to  the  extent  that  it  did. 
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As  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  and 
unfair  treatment  is  traceable  to  the  fact 
that  religion  is  taught  to  the  children,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  state  what  is  well- 
known  to  everyone  acquainted  with  the 
work  in  question,  that  in  order  success- 
fully to  civilize  the  Indian,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  Christianize  him. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  this  simple  and 
short  statement  of  facts  may  make  the 
situation  clear,  and  induce  the  legislators 
at  Washington  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  natives  by  continuing  to  extend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  devoted  men  and  women 
engaged  in  bringing  to  Christianity  and 
civilization  the  American  Indians. 

John  B.  Brondel, 
Bishop  of  Helena,  Montana. 


In  the  official  reports  of  Indian  agen- 
cies in  Montana,  published  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  fiscal  year,  ended  June  3,  1898, 
page  182,  we  read: 

Blackfoot  Indian  Agency. — Page 
183,  Education.  There  are  conducted 
on  this  reservation  two  schools.  The 
Government  Boarding  School,  on  Willow 
Creek,  with  an  attendance  of  103,  and 
the  Holy  Family  Mission  on  the  Two 
Medicine  River,  with  an  attendance  of 
45.  The  number  of  children  of  school 
age  between  6  and  16,  is  421. 

At  the  Holy  Family  Mission  School, 
the  building  occupied  by  the  sisters  and 
the  girls,  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  Feb- 
ruary. A  new  building  is  under  process 
of  construction,  which,  when  completed, 
will  render  the  school  thoroughly  com- 
plete, where  undoubtedly  the  past  excel- 
lent work  of  the  Holy  Family  Mission 
among  the  Indians  will  be  continued. 

Crow  Agency. — Page  188.  Educa- 
tion. The  highest  number  in  school 
attendance  during  the  year  was  238 
pupils.  Of  these  158  attended  the  Gov- 
ernment school  at  the  agency,  and  80  the 
Catholic  mission  schools  at  the  Big  Horn 
sub-agency  and  the  Pryor  Creek  sub- 
agency. 

The  school  at  the  latter  place  had  been 
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discontinued  upon  the  alleged  ground  of 
gradual  discontinuance  of  Government 
aid.  This  leaves  the  Indians  on  Pryor 
Creek — some  500 — without  a  school,  and 
tne  nearest  point  where  the  children  from 
this  band  can  attend  school  is  the  Catho- 
lic mission  school  at  the  Big  Horn  sub- 
agency,  some  fifty  miles  distant.  Much 
complaint  has  been  entered  at  this  office 
by  the  parents  of  the  Pryor  Creek  chil- 
dren on  account  of  the  closing  of  the 
school  at  that  point. 

Flathead  Agency. — Pages  190,  191. 
I  desire  to  mention  the  matter  of  in- 
creased school  facilities  that  to  me  seem 
very  necessary. 

For  many  years  past  the  education  of 
the  children  here  has  been  under  con- 
tract with  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  but  Congress 
having  of  late  years  deemed  it  wise  to 
eventually  discontinue  all  aid  to  sectarian 
schools,  has  been  cutting  down  their  ap- 
propriation. The  past  year  the  contract  pro- 
vided for  215  children;  this  year  for  161. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
450  children  on  the  reservation  of  school 
age,  the  necessity  for  additional  school 
facilities  is  apparent.  It  would  seem  very 
desirable  that  the  above  referred  to  com- 
mission should  make  a  reasonable  provis- 
ion for  a  boarding-school  plant  at  the 
agency,  and  possibly  one  day  school  on 
Camas  prairie. 

Education.  The  only  school  upon 
the  reservation  is  St.  Ignatius  Mission, 
and  it  is  maintained  by  contract  with  the 
Jesuit  Fathers.  The  larger  boys  are 
taught  by  the  Fathers,  while  the  girls  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of 
Providence,  the  kindergarten  being 
taught  by  the  Ursuline  Nuns.  The  boys, 
in  addition  to  their  school  work,  have  the 
benefit  of  practical  work  in  the  shoe,  sad- 
dlery, tin,  carpenter,  and  blacksmith 
shops,  together  with  farming  and  garden- 
ing. The  girls  are  taught  all  kinds  of 
housework,  sewing  and  dairying. 

Fort  Belknap  \gency. — Page  192, 
Population.  There  are  322  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen 
years. 


Page  193,  Education.  The  educa- 
tional branch  of  the  service  on  the  reser- 
vation has  been  conducted  by  the  indus- 
trial boarding-school  at  the  agency,  and 
the  contract  school,  a  Roman  Catholic 
institution,  at  the  Little  Rockies. 

Page  194.  The  contract  school,  con- 
ducted by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Mackin,  at  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains, 
has  had  a  successful  year,  and  did  much 
good  in  elevating  and  training  the  Indian 
children  in  that  locality.  Several  im- 
provements have  been  made  at  this  insti- 
tution during  the  year,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  plant  is  attractive  and 
prosperous. 

Missions.  The  missionary  work  of 
the  reservation  is  carried  on  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesuits  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  These  people  are  faithful  and 
diligent  workers,  and  are  doing  much 
good  among  the  Indians.  A  new  church 
building  is  being  constructed  by  the  so- 
ciety at  their  mission,  which  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  them  in  their  work. 

Fort  Peck  Agency.  —  Page  196. 
School  children,  375.    Attendance,  183. 

Religion.  —  The  Presbyterian  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches  maintain  mis- 
sionaries. Both  are  doing  a  good  work 
among  the  Indians.  Considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  past  few  years. 
It  is  not  so  patent  to  one  being  here  con- 
tinuously, but  to  me,  after  an  absence  of 
five  years,  it  is  very  evident. 

Tongue  River  Agency. — Page  198. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  some  steps  may  be 
taken  in  the  near  future  in  relation  to 
more  adequate  school  facilities  for  these 
people.  There  should  be  a  boarding 
school  upon  this  reservation,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  at  least  250  pupils.  At 
present  we  have  384  children  of  school 
age.  St.  Labre's  Mission,  a  contract 
school  on  Tongue  River,  can  accommo- 
date 65  pupils  ;  the  day  school  at  the 
agency  can  accommodate  comfortably 
about  30  pupils,  which  leaves  289 
children  without  any  school  facilities 
whatsoever. 
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,  The  following  import- 

An  Important  .  . 

Communication.  ant  communication  sent 
through  our  office  to  the 
Rev.  Director  General,  interests  every 
member  of  the  League,  and  Directors 
should  make  it  to  their  Promoters  and 
Associates  at  their  meetings  and  public 
services. 

St.  Rose  de  Viterbo's 
Convent, 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  July  24,  1899. 
Apostleship  of  Prayer,  New  York, 
N.  Y.: 

Rev.  Father  Director  General: — The 
Mother  Superior  of  this  religious  congre- 
gation, the  Franciscan  Sisters  of  the 
Perpetual  Adoration,  informs  me  that 
hereafter  the  members  of  the  Apostle- 
ship of  Prayer  shall  have  a  share  in  the 
merits  and  good  works  of  this  com- 
munity, and  desires  me  to  communicate 
this  fact  to  Your  Reverence. 

The  intentions  of  the  Associates  will 
be  especially  recommended  to  our  Lord 
in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  during  the 
hours  of  adoration  which  are  kept  con- 
tinually, day  and  night,  throughout  the 
year,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  a  great 
deal  of  good  will  accrue  from  this  to  the 
Association. 

I  am,  Rev.  Father, 

Very  sincerely  yours  in  SS.  Corde, 

K.  G.  Beyer,  Chaplain. 

The  Franciscan  Sisters  of  the  Per- 
petual Adoration  were  founded  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  M.  Heiss,  D.D.,  who  also 
compiled  their  rules.  The  first  mother- 
house  established  at  Jefferson,  Wiscon- 
sin, in  1864,  was  transferred  to  La 
Crosse,  in  1869.  Perpetual  Adoration 
was  established  there  in  1878.  The 
congregation    now  numbers   258  Pro- 
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fessed  Sisters,  41  Novices  and  12  Postu- 
lants. It  is  in  charge  of  48  schools,  with 
6496  pupils  ;  1  Hospital  ;  2  Orphan 
Asylums,  with  1 80  orphans.  These  insti- 
tutions are  in  the  archdiocese  of  Du- 
buque, and  in  the  dioceses  of  Davenport, 
La  Crosse  and  Peoria. 

According  to  our  statutes  religious  who 
grant  us  this  share  in  their  merits  and 
good  works  are  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  becoming  Associates  of  the  Apostle- 
ship of  Prayer  without  being  obliged  to 
observe  the  formality  of  receiving 
a  certificate  of  admission  and  of 
having  their  names  registered.  All  they 
need  do  is  express  to  their  superiors  or 
chaplain  the  wish  to  become  Associates. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  charity  on 
their  part  deserves  our  special  prayers 
for  God's  blessing  on  them  and  their 
work. 

Consecration  As  the  letter  of  His 
to  the       Holiness,  Leo  XIII.,  de- 

Sacred  Heart.  creejng  tne  consecration 
of  the  world  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
arrived  in  this  country  too  late  to  take 
effect  on  the  days  appointed  for  the 
triduum  of  services  preparatory  to  this 
ceremony,  it  has  been  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  bishops  to  select  any  three 
days  they  may  choose  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 21.  In  this  way  what  was  lost  by 
not  having  this  consecration  take  place 
at  one  and  the  same  time  everywhere, 
is  made  up  by  extending  it  over  a  season, 
as  the  repeated  announcements  and  re- 
ports of  it  published  from  week  to  week 
in  our  Catholic  newspapers  serve,  for 
those  who  have  already  made  it,  to 
renew  its  memory  and  the  fruits.  Our 
Directors  will  find  ample  suggestions  for 
the  ceremony  on  this  occasion  in  the 
June  Messenger  and  League  Director. 
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We  must  say  our  word 
To  Promoters.  0f  thanks  to  the  Promoters 
for  collecting  the  inten- 
tions and  good  works  as  usual,  even  dur- 
ing the  vacation  season,  and  to  the  secre- 
taries for  sending  them  to  us  in  good 
time.  We  should  have  been  pleased  had 
all  used  the  proper  blanks  for  the  sum- 
maries of  both,  as  it  greatly  facilitates  our 
work  in  counting  them;  but  we  cannot 
hope  to  have  everything  perfect.  We 
might  also  complain  that  Promoters  do 
not  seem  to  impress  upon  those  who  take 
the  Messenger  or  other  League  periodi- 
cals the  necessity  of  informing  us  when 

The  Apostleship  at 

Italy. — The  appeal,  addressed  to 
the  Associates  of  the  Apostleship  of 
Prayer,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  religious  of 
Italy  made  destitute  by  the  revolution, 
has  been  heard,  and  numerous  alms  have 
been  sent  from  many  parts  of  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
and  the  United  States.  Some  of  these 
offerings  were  accompanied  with  touch- 
ing letters,  which  we  could  reproduce 
here  ;  one  trom  the  Superior  of  a  French 
convent  reads  as  follows  : 

"  I  send  you  50  francs.  It  is  very 
little  when  you  are  in  such  misery,  but  it 
is  all  that  we  can  actually  give  to  our 
Italian  sisters.  We  know  that  in  a  very 
short  time  we  shall  be  in  the  same  misery 
ourselves,  but  whilst  we  have  a  morsel  of 
bread  we  shall  gladly  divide  with  you. ' ' 

In  the  name  of  the  Sisters,  Father 
Ballerini  has  written  to  us  several  times 
to  express  their  gratitude.  Thanks  to 
the  generous  donors,  in  one  month  he 
could  distribute  $ 2, 000  among  these  Sis- 
ters and  afford  them  considerable  relief. 

England. — For  the  Second  Annual 
Reunion  of  the  Associates  of  the  Apos- 
tleship of  Prayer,  at  Wimbledon,  the 
Associates  came  together  in  large  numbers 
from  nearly  every  district  of  London  and 
its  suburbs,  and  from  places  as  far  distant 
as  Newcastle  and  York,  in  the  north,  and 


they  change  their  address,  that  is,  if  they 
wish  to  get  their  numbers  without  inter- 
ruption. Still,  we  shall  not  complain, 
since  the  good  done  by  the  Promoters 
generally  far  outbalances  the  good  they 
might  do,  but  sometimes  leave  undone. 
They  will  be  glad  to  be  warned  that  Sep- 
tember begins  on  a  First  Friday;  that  one 
of  their  patrons,  St.  Michael,  is  the  arch- 
angel to  whom  we  pray  after  every  low 
Mass,  and  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  in 
answer  to  these  prayers;  that  September  is 
a  month  for  renewing  their  zeal,  and 
especially  for  promoting  the  League  in 
Schools. 

Home  and  Abroad. 

Averly  and  Arundel  in  the  south.  All 
wore  their  Sacred  Heart  Badge.  The 
services  began  about  four  p.  m.,  with  the 
singing  of  the  Veni  Creator,  followed  by 
a  short  instruction  given  by  Father 
Gretton,  S.J. ,  editor  of  the  English 
Messenger.  The  act  of  Consecration  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Public  Renewal 
of  the  Morning  Offering  were  then  made, 
after  which  all  joined  in  singing  line  for 
line  after  the  choir,  a  beautiful  transla- 
tion of  the  "Anima  Christi."  During 
the  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
prior  to  Solemn  Benediction,  the  new 
Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  sung. 
After  the  hymn,  "  To  Jesus'  Heart.  All 
Burning/'  which  concluded  the  impres- 
sive public  service,  the  Associates  paid  a 
short  private  visit  to  the  Shrine  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Pleading. 

A  social  reunion  on  the  college  grounds 
gave  the  Associates  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  one  an 
other,  and  by  words  of  mutual  encour- 
agement and  a  comparison  of  experience 
in  different  Centres,  to  enter  more  fully 
into  their  work  for  the  coming  year. 
Light  refreshments  were  served,  while 
the  visitors  were  entertained  by  a  selec- 
tion of  glees  rendered  by  the  Sanctuary 
boys  from  Russell- Road  Schools,  led  by 
Father  Williams,  formerly  professor  in 
Loyola  College,  Baltimore. 
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City    Hospital    and  Penitentiary 
Centre.   Blackwell's  Island, 
New  York. 
Rev.  Dear  Father  : 

Ever  since  I've  been  appointed  chap- 
lain to  this  part  of  Blackwell's  Island, 
I've  been  thinking  how  I  could  make 
the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  a  success 
among  the  people  I  come  in  contact 
with.  And  I'might  say  here  parenthet- 
ically, the  number  is  not  small.  About 
eight  thousand  pass  through  the  hospital 
and  between  five  and  six  thousand  land  in 
the  penitentiary,  during  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  of  the  year.  After 
trying  to  keep  up  a  nominal  sort  of 
league,  an  association  set  in  progress 
here  a  few  years  ago,  which  seemed  to 
have  in  view  a  hankering  after  quantity 
in  preference  to  quality,  I  determined 
to  abandon  the  old  method,  and  see  if 
something  could  not  be  done  to  make 
the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  a  success  even 
here  on  the  Island. 

At  last  I  hit  upon  a  plan  and  I  deem 
it  the  only  plan — I  said  to  myself  why 
not  make  this  place  a  Centre  by  itself. 

After  receiving  the  Diploma  of  Aggre- 
gation I  spoke  to  my  two  congregations 
of  the  workings  of  the  Apostleship  of 
Prayer.  Some  of  them  had  very  vague 
ideas — others  never  heard  of  this  grand 
union  of  prayer ;  for  in  this  place  you 
often  meet  with  persons  who  have  been 
in  church  but  once  in  their  life,  and 
that  was  at  the  time  when  they  were 
carried  there  for  baptism. 

I  was  certainly  edified  with  what  spirit 
the  patients  and  employees  of  the  hos- 
pital manifested  in  their  eagerness  to  be- 
long to  the  League,  and  therefore,  I  im- 
mediately appointed  Promoters  to  help 
on  the  good  work. 

But  if  I  met  with  such  good  success  in 
the  hospital,  what  must  I  say  after  I  ex- 
plained the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
to  my  dear  boys  in  the  penitentiary? 
Of  course  I  found  it  impossible  to  form 
bands  and  appoint  Promoters  in  this  in- 
stitution: and  therefore,  to  simplify  mat- 
ters I  told  them  the  following  Sunday 


(fourth  Sunday  of  June)  all  those  who 
wished  to  become  members  should  hand 
in  their  names,  and  to  my  surprise 
seventy-eight  offered  their  names  for  en- 
rolment. In  return  I  gave  to  each  one 
a  Certificate.  On  the  first  Sunday  of 
July  I  spoke  again  about  the  League, 
especially  on  the  wearing  of  the  Badge. 

After  Mass,  to  give  a  little  solemnity  to 
the  occasion,  I  blessed  the  Badges  and 
gave  to  each  one  a  Badge;  for  I  had 
enough  for  my  large  congregation  in  the 
penitentiary.  The  good  result  of  this 
wholesale  distribution  of  Badges  bore 
good  fruit  the  following  Sunday,  when 
about  one  hundred  more  handed  in  their 
names. 

Certainly,  now  since  the  League  has 
been  thoroughly  organized  here  on  the 
Island  and  my  two  congregations  are  be- 
ginning to  understand  its  working,  I 
have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  the  manifest  out-pour- 
ings of  Its  grace,  and  my  hope  now  is 
that  the  good  work  begun  may  con- 
tinue to  prosper. 

Sincerely  in  Christ, 

M.  N.  Noel,  S.J. 

St.  Louis,  July  22,  1899. 

Rev.  Father  : 

As  secretary  of  St.  Joseph's  German 
Church  Centre  of  Sacred  Heart  League, 
I  enclose  a  short  letter  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest. We  have  1,774  members  and  sixty- 
five  Promoters,  who  work  with  a  good 
will  every  month,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  to 
increase  the  membership.  The  Promoters 
meet  every  last  Friday  of  the  month,  with 
Rev.  Father  Schlechter  as  director.  We 
open  and  close  the  meeting  with  a  prayer 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  the  Rev. 
Director  giving  a  short  sermon,  which 
the  Promoters  listen  to  with  a  delight 
that  strengthens  them  to  go  to  work  as 
apostles  of  Jesus. 

Every  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  at 
7.30  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  have 
prayers  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
sermon,  and  reading  of  intentions  for  the 
month,  with  benediction  of  the  Blessed 
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Sacrament.  Every  third  Sunday  the 
members  of  the  third  degree  receive 
communion. 

Obituary. 
Rev.  Denis  C.  Moran,  Director  of  St. 
Thomas'  Centre,  Adams,  Mass. ;  William 


Joseph  H.  Barnes,  St.  Columba's  Cen- 
tre, Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Kate  Nevin, 
Blessed  Sacrament  Cathedral  Centre, 
Sacramento,  Cal.;  John  M.  Ryan,  St. 
Francis  Xavier's,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Agnes  C. 
Woodward,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


IN  THANKSGIVING  FOR  GRACES  OBTAINED. 


Total  Number  of  Thanksgivings  for  Last  Month,  679,011. 
"In  all  things  give  thanks."     (1.  Thes.,  v.  18.) 


Special  Thanksgivings.  —  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — "Please  have  a  fervent 
thanksgiving  offered  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
for  a  young  girl,  who,  through  sickness, 
lost  her  mind.  She  was  recommended 
to  the  prayers  of  the  League  on  the  First 
Friday  in  the  Cathedral  and  several 
other  churches.  That  evening  a  change 
for  the  better  took  place,  and  since  then 
she  has  been  growing  better.  This  was 
not  imagination  that  her  mind  was  gone, 
as  the  papers  were  made  out  to  confine 
her  in  an  asylum.  I  ask  the  prayers 
that  she  may  continue  to  improve. ' ' 

' '  Kindly  publish  a  favor  obtained  by 
prayer  to  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  use 
of  the  miraculous  water  of  Lourdes.  By 
the  mistake  of  a  servant,  I  was  given  a 
dose  of  strychnine.  Directly  I  had  swal- 
lowed it,  I  discovered  my  mistake.  The 
symptoms  ot  poisoning  quickly  de- 
veloped; the  heart  beat  spasmodically, 
the  muscles  rigid,  the  face  and  neck 
swollen,  with  bleeding  at  the  nose  and 
mouth.  The  poison,  as  is  well-known, 
has  no  antidote.  Emetics  were  admin- 
istered and  the  physician  summoned. 
When  I  realized  my  condition,  I  imme- 
diately invoked  the  aid  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  and  of  our  Lady,  and  drank  some 
of  the  miraculous  water  of  Lourdes. 
Presently  falling  asleep  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  opiate,  I  awoke  some  time 
after  at  ease,  except  for  the  prostration 
consequent  on  such  a  shock.    The  at- 


tendant physician  said  he  had  never 
before  seen  a  case  of  the  kind.,, 

Chicago,  III. — "I  desire  to  return 
most  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  for  conversion  to  the  faith  of  a 
Protestant  girl.  I  had  recourse  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  at  least  two  years,  and 
made  in  the  meantime  various  devotions, 
promising  publication  in  the  Messenger 
if  the  favor  was  granted.  She  is  now  a 
most  devout  Catholic.  I  also  desire  to 
thank  the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  graduation 
of  my  sister  with  honor.  I  promised  to 
make  a  novena  in  honor  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  recite  the  rosary  several  times, 
and  publish  the  favor,  if  granted,  in  the 
Messenger." 


 ,    Mass. — "I  wish  to 

return  thanks  to  the  Sacred  Heart, 
through  the  Messenger,  for  the  conver- 
sion of  my  husband  after  staying  away 
from  the  sacraments  for  over  twenty 
years.  Many  Masses  and  prayers  had 
been  offered  for  this  intention.  Two 
months  ago,  hearing  that  a  Mission  was 
to  be  given  here,  I  sewed  a  Badge  in  the 
lining  of  his  vest  and  prayed  fervently  to 
the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Infant  of  Prague 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  promising  publi- 
cation in  the  Messenger  and  a  Mass  for 
the  poor  souls,  if  my  prayers  were  an- 
swered. ' ' 

 ,  Md. — "Many  hearts  to- 
day rejoice.  Among  the  many  are  the 
aged  father  and  mother  of  a  young  mar- 
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ried  man  of  brilliant  talents  and  noble 
heart.  His  sister,  too,  is  this  day  made 
happy.  The  beloved  one  has  been  for 
some  years  on  the  downward  path,  away 
from  church  and  sacraments,  wasted  in 
body  and  weakened  in  soul.  The  Sacred 
Heart,  during  the  Nine  First  Fridays, 
rescued  the  erring  one,  who,  with  all  his 
relatives  and  friends,  gives  undying 
thanks/' 

Boston,  Mass. — "  I  wish  to  send  you 
an  account  of  a  remarkable  cure,  which 
I  witnessed  at  the  convent  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  last  June.  It  took  place  on 
the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Last 
September  one  of  the  Magdalens,  through 
much  self-imposed  penance,  lost  the  use 
of  her  lower  limbs,  and  in  consequence 
could  neither  stand  nor  kneel.  She  was 
always  in  need  of  assistance  and  spent 
her  time  in  an  invalid's  chair.  No  hope 
was  entertained  of  her  recovery.  The 
doctor  declared  her  case  beyond  the 
power  of  medical  skill.  She  made  a 
novena  to  the  Sacred  Heart  this  year  and 
wore  continually  a  badge  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  on  her  knee.  On  the  feast  itself 
she  knelt  down  to  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion (previously  she  had  always  re- 
ceived sitting)  and  after  Mass  she  walked 
through  the  choir,  about  the  house  and 
garden,  dispensing  altogether  with  the  aid 
which  she  had  found  absolutely  necessary 
during  the  past  ten  months." 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — "Through  the 
Messenger  I  desire  to  return  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  being  delivered  from 
a  violent  attack  of  nervousness  immedi- 
ately after  promising  to  have  two  candles 
lighted  before  the  altar  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  in  the  parish  church  and 
to  acknowledge  it  if  my  request  was 
granted." 

Harbor,  O. — "  Will  you  kindly  pub- 
lish in  your  columns  the  following  as  a 
thanksgiving  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  A 
young  man  had  been  without  work  for 
some  months.  A  novena  was  made  to 
the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the  next  week  he 
secured  a  good  position.    It  was  prom- 


ised that  if  the  request  was  granted  it 
would  be  published  in  the  Messenger." 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — "  A  Promoter 
wishes  to  return  heartfelt  thanks  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  the  restoration  of  a 
young  person  afflicted  with  grave  hallu- 
cinations. For  ten  years  the  sufferer's 
mind  was  somewhat  affected,  and  a  year 
ago  she  began  to  grow  alarmingly  worse. 
Many  remedies  were  tried,  but  to  no 
avail.  She  realized  her  condition  and 
was  on  the  verge  of  despair,  when  she 
read  in  the  Messenger  of  several  cures 
wrought  through  the  Promoter's  Cross. 
She  procured  a  cross  and  wore  it,  and 
her  faith  was  abundantly  rewarded,  for 
soon  she  was  in  a  better  mental  condi- 
tion than  she  had  been  for  years.  At 
present  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the 
trouble  left,  and  even  this  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. 

Spiritual  Favors.  —  For  the  happy 
death  of  a  man  who  had  neglected  his 
religious  duties  for  fourteen  years  ;  grace 
to  overcome  scrupulosity  ;  for  the  return 
of  a  brother  to  the  sacraments  after  an 
absence  of  twenty- five  years  ;  for  in- 
terior consolation  to  one  under  heavy 
trials  ;  for  three  special  graces  ;  for  a 
wonderful  change  in  a  negligent  member 
of  a  family  ;  improvement  in  conduct ; 
return  of  a  father  to  the  Sacraments  ;  for 
the  reconciliation  of  friends  ;  reform  of 
five  intemperate  persons ;  conversion  of 
three  bad  Catholics. 

Temporal  Favots. — Cure  of  a  serious 
case  of  rheumatism  ;  for  help  in  studies  ; 
for  a  successful  law  suit ;  the  finding  of 
a  lost  package  of  value  ;  cure  of  sore 
hands ;  restoration  to  health ;  relief 
from  suffering  through  application  and 
wearing  of  Badge  ;  for  a  successful 
examination  ;  a  successful  purchase  of 
property  ;  long  deferred  employment ; 
for  a  position  to  teach  school ;  relief 
for  a  little  child  with  pneumonia  after 
placing  the  Badge  on  her. 

— We  reserve  for  our  next  number 
several  special  thanksgivings  for  which 
there  is  not  room  in  this  issue. 
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"The  Peace  Congress  at  the  Hague 
has  failed,"  announces  The  Spectator  in 
its  own  assertive  manner.  '  *  All  that  will 
remain  of  it,"  it  declares,  "will  be  an 
idea,  which  may  one  day  produce  conse- 
quences." This  is  not  half  assertive 
enough  for  The  Independent,  which  looks 
upon  the  Congress  as  an  approach  to  the 
millennium.  "  Happy  are  they  who  shall 
see  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  The 
new  century  will  begin  with  greater  hope 
for  the  prophets  of  good  to  men. ' '  And 
then  it  frames  a  new  beatitude :  * '  Blessed 
are  the  idealists,  for  they  shall  govern  the 
earth. ' '  One  might  have  expected  some- 
thing about  "Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, ' '  only  it  appears  they  assembled 
more  with  a  view  to  regulating  war  than 
to  establishing  a  reign  of  peace,  to  make 
a  diplomatic  demonstration  or  show  of 
hands,  not  even  committing  their  re- 
spective governments,  several  of  which 
are  actually  waging  war,  or  persecuting 
their  subjects,  to  assent  to  any  of  their 
propositions,  meaningless  as  they  are. 
*  *  * 

What  a  well  simulated  indignation  was 
shown  by  our  newspapers  generally  when 
their  ill-treated  correspondents  in  the 
Philippines  dared  to  tell  them  how  their 
reports  were  mutilated  and  suppressed 
by  the  commanding  general !  And  how  it 
shocked  the  American  public  generally! 
One  would  think  that  the  like  had  never 
happened  before,  and  that  the  foreign  cor- 
respondence of  the  press  may  be  impli- 
citly trusted.  Somewhat  over  a  year  ago 
our  own  United  States  newspapers  could 
not  condemn  sufficiently  the  censorship 
which  they  declared  was  exercised  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba.  Now  it  is 
the  Spaniard's  turn. 
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But  how  can  we  blame  the  foreign  cor- 
respondents of  the  secular  press  if  some 
so  called  Catholic  weeklies  will  insist  on 
publishing  special  correspondence  from 
Rome  and  other  foreign  centres,  which 
is  either  compiled  in  the  local  offices,  or 
what  is  worse,  altered  to  suit  the  editor's 
views,  if  not  written  according  to  his  in 
struction  ?  Not  long  since  a  correspond- 
ent of  one  of  our  weekly  newspapers 
complained  that  his  letters  had  been 
altered  in  this  way,  and  a  few  weeks  after 
his  connections  with  that  newspaper 
ceased,  and  still 'we  are  to  trust  all  the 
special  correspondence  from  Rome  ! 
*  *  * 

As  a  specimen  of  what  goes  under  the 
name  of  foreign  correspondence  in  some 
of  our  Catholic  papers,  we  might  refer  to 
the  "  American  Letter"  in  The  Weekly 
Register,  of  London,  for  July  8.  The 
funeral  of  Augustin  Daly,  some  very 
meagre  facts  about  the  leakage  in  the 
church,  a  strangely  worded  paragraph 
about  the  Irish-American  population  being 
at  a  standstill,  because  the  young  people 
are  not  marrying,  the  report  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
rell's  recovery  and  of  Miss  Sarah  Trainer 
Smith's  death — make  up  the  budget  of 
the  Register9 s  "  American  Letter"  for 
that  date.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
editors  of  Catholic  papers  and  periodicals 
in  England  should  show  ignorance  of 
the  state  of  Catholicity  in  the  United 
States  when  they  could  accept,  or  rather 
when  anyone  of  us  could  send  them,  such 
a  letter  as  a  fair  presentment  of  Catholic 
interests  in  this  country  at  that  time. 

It  is  commendable  in  the  editors  of 
Catholic  newspapers  in  this  country  that 
they  have  not  given  in  full  the  article  by 
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Dr.  Barry  in  the  North  American  for 
May,  and  Contemporary  for  July.  They 
know  how  unfounded  are  his  statements 
in  the  first  mentioned  periodical,  and 
how  impudent  he  is  in  the  second. 
The  Liverpool  Catholic  Times,  of  July 
2i,  regrets  that  the  ai tide  published  in 
the  North  American  did  not  appear  in 
some  review  which  appeals  to  the  gen- 
eral Catholic  public,  but  does  not,  as  is 


so  commonly  done,  reprint  it  for  the 
benefit  of  its  own  circle  of  readers.  In 
Dr.  Barry  the  advocates  of  Americanism, 
lately  condemned  by  the  Holy  See,  seem 
to  have  found  an  exponent  whom  they 
will  throw  overboard  as  unscrupulously 
as  they  did  Father  Hecker,  when  they 
foresaw  the  condemnation  of  the  use 
they  made  of  his  biography  and  its  many 
questionable  passages. 
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RECENT  AGGREGATIONS. 

The  following  Local  Centres  have  received  Diplomas  of  Aggregation,  July  i  to  31,  1899. 


Diocese. 


Alaska  (V.  A.) 
Baltimore^.  .  . 
Concordia  .  . 
•Concordia. .  . 
♦Concordia. .  . 

Dallas  

Denver  

•Green  Bay 
Hartford  .  .  . 


Leavenworth. 

Marquette.  .  . 
Omaha  .  . 

St.  Louis  '.  '. 
*SL  Louis  .  .  . 
Scran  ton  .  .  . 


Trenton  . 


Skagway,  Alaska  . 
Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 
Herndon,  Kans-  .  . 


Munjor,  Kans. 

Dump,  Tex  

Boulder,  Colo  

Faircher,  Wis  

Waterbury,  Conn.  .  .  . 
Wethersfield,  Conn.  .  . 

Axtell,  Kans  

Beattie,  Kans  

Munising.  Mich  

Pleasant  Valley,  Neb. . 

Ridgeley,  Neb  

Montgomery  City,  Mo. . 

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Sayre,  Pa  

Stowell,  Pa  

Trenton,  N.  J  


Local  Centre. 


 Church 

St.  Mary's  

Assumption   " 

Assumption   " 

St.  Francis  Assisi's   *• 

St.  Paul's  

Mt.  St.  Gertrude  s   Academy 

St.  Mary's   Church 

St.  Joseph's  

Sacred  Heart   " 

St.  Michael's  

St.  Malachy's   " 

*  acred  Heart  

St.  Patrick's  

St.  Mary's  

Immaculate  Conception  ....  " 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  

Epiphany   14 

St.  Anthony's   " 

Holy  Cross   " 


July  21 

July  21 

July  as 

July  8 

July  22 

July  15 

July  22 

July  13 

July  19 

July  10 

July  13 

July  13 

July  7 

July  19 

July  19 

July  10 

July  3 

July  13 

July  11 

July  29 


Aggregation*,  iq  churches,  18;  school.  1.     *German-speaking  Centres. 


PROMOTERS'  RECEPTIONS. 

Diplomas  issued  during  the  month  ol  July,  1S99,  from  the  1st  to  the  31st  (inclusive). 


Diocese. 


Alton  

Baltimore   .  . 

Boston  .  .  . 
Brooklyn  .  .  . 

Buffalo  .  .  .  . 
Chicago    .  .  . 

Cincinnati  .  . 

Harrisburg  .  . 
Manchester.  . 
Monterey  and 
Los  Angeles 
Newark  .  .  .  . 
New  York  . 

Omaha  .  .  .  . 
Philadelphia  . 

Pittsburg  .  .  . 
Portland  .  .  . 
St.  hcmxB  .  .  . 

St.  Paul.  ! 

San  Francisco 

Savannah  .  .  . 
Springfield  .  . 


Place. 


Local  Centre. 


Mattoon,  111.  . 
Paris,  111  ...  . 
Newton,  Md 
Woodstock,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass.  . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Sea  Cliff,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  . 
Chicago,  111.  .  . 


Cincinnati,  O. 


Milton,  Pa. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal  . 
Paterson,  N.  J.  .  . 
New  York,  N.  \  . 

North  Platte,  Neb. 
Philadelphia.  Pa  . 

Johnstown,  Pa.  .  . 
Portland,  Ore.  .  . 
Columbia,  Mo.  .  . 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  .  . 


Minneapolis,  Minn . 
Montevideo,  Minn  . 
Menlo  Park,  Cal.  .  . 
Stockton,  Cal.  .  .  . 
Savannah,  Ga.  .  .  . 
Pittsfield,  Mass  .  .  . 


St.  Mary's  Church 

St.  Mary's  

St.  Francis  Xavier   " 

Sacred  Heart  ...  ...  College 

St.  James'   Church 

St.  James'  Pro-Cathedral 

St.  Boniface  Church 

St.  Patrick's  

St.  Charles'  

Holy  Name  Cathedral 

Good  Shepherd.  Convent  . 

St.  Lawrence  Church 

St.  Joseph's   ... 

St.  Raphael's   " 

St.  Vibiana  ....   Cathedral 

St.  Man  's.   church 

St.  Michael's  

Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Cartncl       .  . 

St.  Patrick's  

St.  Stephen's  

Visitation.  ...   

St.  John's    

St.  Mary's   Cathedral 

Sacred  Heart  Cburch 

St.  Peter's  

Immaculate  Conceotion   " 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul's   " 

Holy  Rosary   

St.  Joseph's   " 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

St.  Marv's   Church 

St.  John  the  Baptist's  ...  Cathedral 
St.  Joseph's  Church 


No. 


10 
b 
7 

10 
9 
4 


4 
42 


Total  Number  of  Receotions,  33. 


Total  Number  of  Diplomas  issued,  199. 
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CALENDAR  OF  INTENTIONS,  SEPTEMBER,  1899. 

The  Morning  Offering. 

O  my  God,  I  offer  Thee  my  prayers,  works  and  sufferings  this  day,  in  union  with  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  for  the  intentions  for  which  He  pleads  and  offers  Himself  in  the  Mass,  for  the  petitions  of  out 
Associates  ;  especially  this  month  for  Protection  fron  Bvil  Societies. 


I 

F. 

First  Friday.-St.  Giles,  Ab.C.  (72o).-xst 
D  ,  A.  C. 

St.  Stephen,  K.C.  (Hungary,  1038). 

Walking  before  God. 

679,011  for  thanksgivings. 

2 

S. 

Beneficence. 

134,594  for  those  in  affliction. 

3 

s. 

15th  after  PcotCCOgl.— St.    Serapia,  V. 
(119). 

Decorum. 

171,764  for  the  sick,  infirm. 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

M. 

T. 
W. 

Th. 
F. 

S. 

St.  Rose  of  Viterbo,  V.  (1252). 

St.  Lawrence  Justinian,  Bp.  C.  (M55)- 

St.    Onesiphorus,    M.    (Disciple  of  the 

Apostles). 
St.  John,  M.  (303). -H.H. 
The  Nativity  B.V.M.-St.  Adrian,  M.  (306). 

— A.I.,  A.C. 
St  Peter  Claver,  C.  (S.J.,  Ap.  of  Negroes, 

1654). 

Neatness. 

Condescension. 

Obedience. 

Serenity. 
Holy  joy. 

Pity  for  the  wretched. 

439,141  for  dead  associates. 
173.391  for  Local  Centres. 
123,417  for  Directors. 

40,015  for  Promoters. 
118,692  for  the  departed. 

76,006  for  perseverance. 

10 

S. 

16th  after  Pentecost— Holy  Name  of 

Mary. 

Praise  of  Marv. 

80,587  for  young  people. 

ii 

12 

13 
14 
15 

16 

M. 
T. 
W. 
Th. 
F. 

S. 

SS.  Protusand  Hyacinth,  MM.  (26a). 

St.  Guy,  C.  (Pilgrim,  1012). 

St.  Eulogius,  Bp.C.  (608). 

Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  (629).— H.H. 

St.  Nicomedes,  M   (71).— St.  Catharine  of 

Genoa.  W.  (O  F  M.,  1510).  Pr. 
SS.  Cornelius  and  Cyprian,  Bpp.MM.  (252- 

250). 

Self-control. 
Hospitality. 
Diligence. 

Glorying  in  the  Faith. 
Courage. 

Patience. 

32,172  for  1st  Communion*. 
152,678  for  parents. 
73,104  for  families. 
17,081  for  reconciliations. 
436,153  for  work,  means. 

48,781  for  the  clergy. 

17 

S. 

17th  after  Pentecost -seven  Dolors  b.v.m. 

— C.R. 

Compassion. 

89,770  for  religious. 

18 
19 

20 

21 
22 

21 

M. 
T. 
IV. 

In. 

F. 

S. 

St.  Joseph  of  Cupertino,  C.  (O.F.M.,  1664). 
SS.  Januariusand  Comp.,  MM.  (118). 
Ember   Day. — Vigil.— SS.    Eustace  and 

Comp.,  MM.  (118).  <> 
St.  Matthew,  Ap.  (90).— H.H.,  A.I. 
Ember  Day.— St.  Thomas  of  Villanova, 

Bp.C.  (O.S.A.,  1555).  :g: 
Ember  Day.— St.  Linus,  P.M.  (71).  ^ 

Simplicity. 
Sociability. 
Trust  in  God. 

rroiu  pin  ucie. 
Generosity. 

Vigl  lance. 

25,788  seminarists,  novices. 
28,399  for  vocations. 
31,991  for  parishes. 

21,404  for  schools. 
20,156  for  superiors. 

23.380  missions,  retreats. 

24 

s. 

18th  after  PenteCOSt.— Our  Lady  of  Ran- 
som (Mercy)  (1605). 

Mercy. 

163,414  for  societies,  works. 

25 
26 

27 
28 

AI. 
T. 
IV. 
Th. 

St.  Cleophas,  Disciple  of  our  Lord. 
SS.  Cyprian  and  Justina,  MM.  (304). 
SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian,  MM.  (286). 
St.  Wenceslas,  M.  (King  of  Bohemia,  938). 
—H.H. 

St.  Michael,  Archangel.— Pr. 
St.  Jtrome,  C  D.  (420). 

Guard  of  the  eyes. 
Cordiality. 
Thought  of.  death. 
Self-denial. 

1 76,349  for  conversions. 
839.77i  for  sinners. 
50,504  for  the  intemperate. 
257.»3  for  spiritual  favors. 

29 

30 

F. 
S. 

Constancy. 

Respect  for  Scripture. 

555.429  for  temporal  favors. 
1,486,258  for  special,  various. 

Plenary  Indulgences:  Ap.—Afiostlesht'p.  (D.— Degrees,  Pr.— Promoters,  C.R. —Communion  of  Re+ara- 
iion,  H.U.-HoIy  Hour);  A.  I.,  B.  I. —Apostolic,  Brtdgettine  Indulgence  ;  A.  &.—Afiostleshi0  o'  Study. 

Treasury  op  Good  Works. 
Offerings  for  the  Intentions  recommended  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

too  days'  Indulgence  for  every  action  offered  for  the  Intentions  of  the  League. 

NO.  TIMES.  NO.  TIMBS. 

1.  Acta  of  Charity   17,247,115  xi.  Masses  heard   263,583 

a.  Beads   2,923,266  12.  Mortifications   8,690,415 

3.  Way  of  the  Cross   408,127  13.  Works  of  Mercy   606.632 

4.  Holy  Communions   429  57*  14.  Works  of  Zeal   8,109350 

5.  Spiritual  Communions   1.202,171  15.  Prayers   8,528967 

6.  Ezamens  of  Conscience   1,195-365  16.  Kindly  Conversation   58,000 

7.  Hours  of  Labor   7°9  99°  J7-  Sufferings,  Afflictions   5,889,303 

8.  Hours  of  Silence   1,252,862  18.  Self-conquest                               .  .  6,095,247 

9.  Pious  Reading   653.954  19.  Visits  to  B.  Sacrament .  .          ....  225,  ^92 

10.  Massearead   92,562  20.  Various  Good  Worka   2,267,898 

Total,  66,870,570. 

Intentiona  or  Good  Worka  put  in  the  box,  or  given  on  lists  to  Promoters  before  their  meeting,  on  or 
before  the  last  Sunday,  are  sent  by  Directors  to  be  recommended  in  our  Calendar,  Mbbsbngbb.  in  our 
Masses  here,  at  the  General  Direction  in  Toulouse,  and  Lourdes. 
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Small  cross  indicates  part  of  building  containing  the  rooms  of  St.  Aloysius,  St.  John  Herch- 
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WITH  ST.  IGNATIUS  IN  ROME. 


By  P.  J.  C. 
(  Continued. ) 


XIX. 


SANTA  MARIA  DKLLA  SIRADA,  TH  K  MOTHER 
HOUSE  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESTS. 

OF  the  venerable  house  in  which  St. 
Ignatius  lived,  from  September, 
1544,  till  his  death,  July,  1556, 
nothing  now  remains  except  the  three 
rooms  of  the  Saint  and  that  of  his  lay- 
brother  attendant.  These  were  rever- 
entially preserved  when  the  present  Pro- 
fessed House  of  the  Gesu  was  built 
(1599  to  1623),  and  will  be  described  in 
a  future  article. 

The  following  notes  on  this  house  of 
St.  Ignatius  are  gathered  chiefly  from 
Ms.  Hist  .  Rom.  Prov.  S.J.  1..  and 
from  Father  Ribadeneira's  life  of  the 
Saint. 

I.    ADDITIONS  TO   PROPERTY  AND  BUILD- 
INGS IN  ST.  IGNATIUS'  TIME. 

In  1540  Father  Codacio  bought  a 
small  garden  near  the  church,  belonging 
to  Gian  Pietro  CafTarelli,  and  in  1541 
another  piece  ot  ground  close  to  the  gar- 
den from  the  Maddaleni.    St.  Ignatius 


was  already  planning  a  large  residence  on 
this  spot. 

In  1542  Father  Klpidio,  won  to  the 
Society  by  Blessed  Peter  Faber's  sermons 
at  Parma,  devoted  the  money  realized 
from  the  sale  of  his  property  in  Parma  to 
the  new  building.  With  this  the  first 
block,  containing  St.  Ignatius'  rooms, 
rooms  for  about  thirty  Fathers  and 
Brothers,  the  infirmary,  etc.,  was  built. 

In  1543  Pope  Paul  III.,  at  the  request 
of  his  vicar,  Monsignore  Filippo  Ar- 
chinto,  gave  the  old,  neglected  church  of 
St.  Andrea  della  Fratta  (in  the  street  ot 
Botteghe  oscure)  to  the  Society,  to  use 
the  site  lor  the  proposed  residence.  The 
church,  which  was  very  small,  seems  to 
have  stood  where  the  refectory  now  is. 

In  September,  1544,  St.  Ignatius  and 
his  community  first  entered  the  ntw 
house.  Building  was  continued  at  inter- 
vals as  funds  permitted. 

In  1548  Father  Codacio  bought  a 
house  in  the  street  Botteghe  oscure  from 
the  Altieri  for  three  hundred  scudi,  and 
exchanged  it  for  three  Mnall  houses  ad- 
joining the  Society  property. 
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In  1556,  the  year  St.  Ignatius  died, 
Father  Polanco  says  the  house  was  large 
enough  to  accommodate  eighty  persons. 

From  1599  to  1623  the  house  and 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Strada  were 
gradually  pulled  down,  to  make  way  for 
the  new  Professed  House,  built  by  Car- 
dinal Eduardo  Farnese,  the  rooms  of  St. 
Ignatius  being  preserved. 

2.      POVERTY  OF   THE    HOUSE  OF  SANTA 
MARIA      DELLA     STRADA,      1 544* 
FATHER  BOBADILLA'S  ROOM. 

The  general  character  of  the  house 
may  be  gathered  from  the  rooms  of  St. 


for  a  larger  one.  The  Saint,  who  es- 
teemed him  greatly,  replied  to  the  request 
by  bidding  him  prepare  to  lodge  two 
others  in  his  tiny  apartment. 

3.      VISIT  OF  THE   BAILIFFS.      1 544. 

The  contractors  at  work  at  the  new 
building  were  pressing  for  payment,  and 
Father  Codacio  had  no  money  in  hand. 
Impatient  of  delay,  they  resorted  to  legal 
measures,  and  suddenly  the  bailiffs  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  house  to  carry 
off  the  furniture.  Poor  Father  Codacio 
sent  a  messenger  in  great  haste  to  St. 
Ignatius,  who  hnppened  to  be  paying  a 


HI '  N  KRAI.  AND   FIRST  MIRACI.K  OK  ST.  HiNATIlS. 


Ignatius,  still  preserved — low,  narrow, 
dimly  lighted  cells,  with  furniture  of  the 
poorest  kind,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
two  old  presses  in  the  first  room  close  to 
the  altar.  All  the  Saint's  library  seems 
to  have  been  his  Bible,  Breviary,  and  the 
44  Imitation  of  Christ." 

The  community  depended  for  their 
support  on  alms.  These  were  spent  on 
bare  necessities,  all  beyond  these  being 
daily  i^iven  to  the  poor. 

Father  Bobadilla,  finding  the  room 
assigned  him  inconveniently  small,  asked 


visit  to  some  friends,  to  inform  him  ot 
what  had  happened.  The  Saint  listened 
undisturbed  to  the  communication,  then 
resumed  the  conversation  thus  inter- 
rupted. Before  leaving  he  said:  44  Do 
you  know  what  I  have  just  heard  ?  We 
owe  money  for  our  house,  and  the  bailiffs 
have  just  come  to  seize  our  furniture." 
His  friends  were  alarmed.  "Never 
mind,"  added  the  Saint,  "If  they  lake 
away  our  beds  we  can  sleep  on  the 
floor. ' '  G  irolamo  Astalli  at  once  became 
security  for  the  debt,  and  the  next  day 
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Dr.  Arce,  knowing  nothing  of  what  had 
happened,  sent  a  gift  of  two  hundred 
scudi  to  Father  Codacio,  which  paid  off 
the  debt.  (Ribadeneira.  Mariani. 
Rose. ) 

4.    MIRACULOUS  SUPPLIES. 

The  Saint  used  to  say,  "The  more 
hopeless  matters  are,  the  more  we  ought 
to  trust  in  God."  When  every  one  else 
was  downcast  and  despairing  he  was  bright 
and  cheerful,  full  of  confidence  in  God, 
and  on  Father  Luis  Goncales  remarking 
that  it  seemed  a  miracle  how  their  wants 
were  constantly  supplied,  ' 4  It  would  be 
a  miracle,  indeed,"  replied  the  Saint, 
*'  if  God  failed  to  support  those  who 
trust  in  Him." 

One  day  at  the  hour  of  dinner  there 
was  not  a  morsel  ol  food  in  the  house. 
Suddenly  the  bell  rang,  and  an  abund- 
ant supply  was  at  the  door. 

On  another  occasion  they  had  no 
firewood,  flour  or  wine.  Next  morning 
a  full  provision  of  each  came  mysteri- 
ously to  the  door. 

The  mysterious  gifts  of  money  made 
to  Brother  Giov.  della  Croce  will  be 
mentioned  below.    (No.  XXI II. ), 

5.     STRAITS   ON    FATHER   CODACIO*  S 
DEATH.  1549. 

Good  Father  Codacio  died  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1549.  His  death  left  the  house 
in  extreme  poverty,  which  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  prevalent  distress  in  Rome 
and  the  consequent  diminution  of  alms. 
Suddenly,  says  Father  Ribadeneira,  a 
miraculous  discovery  was  made,  which 
all  attributed  to  the  Saint's  prayers. 
Father  Polanco,  the  secretary,  chanced 
to  look  over  some  old  papers  stowed 
away  in  a  chest  which  always  stood  open, 
filled  with  odds  and  ends  of  no  value, 
and  found  a  paper  rolled  up,  containing 
a  large  sum  of  money,  apparently  fresh 
from  the  mint,  just  the  amount  required 
to  pay  their  debts  and  relieve  their  pres- 
ent wants. 

Father  Codacio  was  greatly  honored 
by  Saint  Ignatius,  being  accorded  the 


privileges  of  a  founder.  Though  not  a 
professed  Father,  he  sat  before  the  pro- 
fessed in  the  refectory  and  at  recreation, 
and  after  his  death  a  monumental  slab 
was  placed  on  his  grave. 

6.  VEXATIOUS  CONDUCT  OF  CAM ILLO 
ASTALLI. 

Father  Ribadeneira  says  that  for  eight 
years  the  refectory  was  almost  completely 
dark  because  of  a  wall  built  by  Camillo 
Astalli,  their  next  door  neighbor,  who 
pretended  that  the  refectory  windows 
destroyed  the  privacy  of  his  yard.  Dur- 
ing this  long  period  candles  had  to  be 
used  at  all  meals,  and,  though  the  Saint 
might  easily  have  attained  legal  redress, 
he  preferred  to  bear  the  annoyance  with 
patience. 

The  same  unprincipled  neighbor  filled 
the  courtyard  with  noisy  animals  and 
fowls,  right  under  the  rooms  of  the 
Fathers,  seemingly  with  the  object  of 
forcing  them  to  buy  his  property  at  an 
exorbitant  price.  He  gained  his  end, 
for  after  eight  years  of  this  tormenting 
conduct  the  Saint  was  enabled,  by  the 
help  of  some  benefactors,  to  buy  the 
house  and  get  rid  of  the  tormentor. 
(Ribadeneira.  Mariani.  Rose.) 

7.   HOUSE  SEARCHED  FOR  ARMS. 

Trials  were  never  wanting,  and  in  1556, 
the  year  of  the  Saint's  death,  a  number 
of  men  presented  themselves  with  a  war- 
rant from  the  authorities  to  search  the 
house  for  concealed  arms,  probably  be- 
cause some  slander  had  represented  the 
Fathers  as  intriguing  with  the  Spaniards. 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  in- 
stances of  the  Saint's  wonderful  patience 
and  confidence  in  God. 

XX. 

CHURCH  OF  SANTA    MARIA  DELLA  STRADA 

 THE    MOTHER- CHURCH   OF  THE 

SOCIETY. 

I.    FUTURE  OF  OUR  LADY  DELLA  SIR  A  DA. 

For  an  account  of  this  miraculous  pic- 
ture, so  dear  to  St.  Ignatius  and  to  the 
Society,   the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
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Messenger  ok  the  Sacked  Heart  for 
April,  1896;  also  to  the  lessons  appointed 
for  the  office  of  the  feast  (Roman  Brevi- 
ary. S.  J.  Supplement.  2d  Sunday  in 
June). 

2.    CATECHISMS   OK    THE   SAINT    IN  THE 
CH  UKCH. 

For  forty  successive  days  after  his  Pro- 
fession, the  Saint  taught  catechism  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Strada. 
More  adults  than  children  came  to  hear 
him.  Ribadeneira,  who  was  present, 
says  that  the  instructions  and  language 
were  simple,  and  though  his  Italian  was 
faulty,  his  words  sank  into  every  heart 
and  people  crowded  to  confession. 
Father  Lainez,  also  present,  was  im- 
pressed by  the  number  of  people  who 
came  to  confession  after  each  instruction. 
The  Saint  also  gave  open  air  catechisms 
in  the  Piazza  Altieri  (Piazza  del  Gesu), 
at  the  Banchi  (near  Ponte  St.  Angelo), 
and  at  the  Piazza  della  Vecchia  Moneta. 
As  this  was  a  novelty  in  the  streets,  chil- 
dren at  first  mocked  him,  but  he  soon 
compelled  attention,  and  crowds  gath- 
ered round  him. 

3.    ENLARGEMENT  OK  THE  CHURCH. 

The  eloquence  of  the  Fathers,  and 
especially  the  influence  of  the  Saint, 
attracted  great  crowds  to  the  little  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Strada.  It  was  soon 
found  to  be  too  small  lor  the  numbers 
who  flocked  to  it,  and  though  several 
additions  were  made,  the  accommodation 
was  still  insufficient. 

In  1550,  the  foundations  of  a  new  and 
larger  church  were  laid  with  great  solem- 
nity (outside  and  including  the  walls  of 
the  old  church)  by  St.  Francis  Borgia, 
in  presence  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  Bishop 
of  Squillaco  blessing  the  foundation 
stone.  The  work,  however,  went  no 
further  than  the  foundations,  as  St. 
Ignatius  had  ideas  of  a  much  larger 
church,  and  in  a  better  site,  probably 
the  very  place  where  the  Church  of  the 
Gesu  now  stands. 


4.    MICHAEL  ANGELO' S  PLAN. 

In  I552>  plans  for  a  new  and  beautiful 
church  were  drawn  by  Michael  Angelo. 
St.  Ignatius  in  a  letter  of  January,  1552, 
says:  4 'The  most  celebrated  man  now 
known,  who  is  doing  St.  Peter's,  is  under- 
taking the  work  (of  our  church)  for  mere 
devotion  and  without  any  gain." 

Unfortunately,  some  opposition  of  the 
Muti  family  prevented  the  plan  of  Michae  1 
Angelo  trom  being  carried  out.  The 
disappointment  was  great,  but  the  Saint, 
who  might  easily  have  set  aside  the  oppo- 
sition, chose  rather  to  abandon  his  pro- 
ject than  occasion  any  uncharitable  feel- 
ing. 

5.   THE  PRESENT  CHURCH   OK  THE  GESU. 

There  will  be  occasion  in  a  future 
sketch  on  ;<  St.  Francis  Borgia  in  Rome," 
to  describe  this  church.  At  present  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  quote  Alban  Butter, 
who  in  his  life  of  St.  Ignatius,  says: 
"This  church  is  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent piles  of  building  in  Rome  next  to 
the  Vatican,  and  is  not  less  admired  for 
the  elegance  of  the  architecture  than  for 
its  riches,  consisting  in  costly  beautiful 
ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  jewels,  ex- 
quisite paintings,  statues  and  carving, 
and  a  profusion  of  costly  marbles."  It 
is  regrettable  that  the  old  church  ol  Santa 
Maria  della  Strada  with  its  many  holy- 
associations  was  pulled  down. 

XXI. 

PIOUS    FOUNDATIONS    BY    THE  SAINT  IN 
ROME. 

I.     HOUSE  FOR  JEWISH  CATECHUMENS  

S.  GIOVANNI  DI  MERCATO. 

St.  Ignatius  felt  great  compassion  for 
the  poor  Jews  who  were  seeking  the 
truth,  and  were  in  consequence  expelled 
from  their  families  and  homes.  In  spite 
of  the  poverty  and  scanty  accommodation 
of  the  house  of  Santa  Maria  della  Strada, 
he  opened  its  doors  to  all  such  as  sin- 
cerely wished  to  become  Christians,  and 
sheltered  them  there  during  the  time  of 
their  instruction. 
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The  house  thus  became  a  sort  of 
refuge  for  outcasts. 

The  Saint  speaks  in  one  of  his  letters 
(January,  1550)  of  a  Mahomedan,  a 
little  Protestant  boy  and  another  hope- 
less character  living  with  the  Fathers. 

At  length,  with  the  help  of  some  ben- 
efactors, he  succeeded  in  securing  a 
house  for  his  Jewish  catechumens,  ad- 
joining the  little  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
di  Mercato  near  Campitelli.  Over  this 
establishment  he  appointed  a  secular 
priest  named  Giovanni  di  Torano.  This 
man's  besetting  passion  seems  to  have 
been  envy.  He  was  jealous  because  St. 
Ignatius'  influence  and  authority  over- 
shadowed his  own.  Soon  he  broke  out 
into  violent  abuse  of  the  Saint  and  his 
Company,  and  presented  a  memorial  to 
che  Pope,  accusing  them  of  heresy  and 
of  tampering  with  the  secret  of  the  con- 
fessional. As  Ignatius  was  silent,  Torano 
grew  bolder  in  his  attacks,  and  de- 
manded an  investigation.  Ultimately 
the  malice  and  hypocrisy  of  the  man 
were  unmasked,  he  was  suspended  and 
deprived  of  all  his  benefices,  and  would 
have  been  imprisoned  for  life  had  not 
St.  Ignatius  pleaded  for  a  commutation 
of  the  sentence. 

2.    ASYLUMS  FOR   YOUNC.   GIRLS.  SANTA 
CATKR1NA    DEI    LUNAR  I. 

The  Saint  opened  a  refuge  for  the 
protection  of  girls  and  young  women 
whose  poverty  exposed  them  to  danger, 
and  placed  it  under  the  charge  of  a 
religious  confraternity.  The  institution 
still  flourishes  close  to  the  Piaz/.a  di 
Campitelli.  and  has  been  the  means  of 
saving  countless  souls. 

3.    ORPHAN  \(. I  S.      SAN  I  A   MARIA  IN 

A<;uik<>. 

Two  orphanages  for  children  of  both 
sexes  were  opened  by  the  Saint,  the  one 
for  boys  being  at  Santa  Maria  in  Aguiro, 
near  Monte  Citero.  It  still  flourishes 
under  the  charge  of  the  Somaschi 
Fathers,  and  has  a  very  beautiful  and 
attractive  church.    The  boys  may  occa- 


sionally be  seen  walking  in  companies, 
neatly  dressed  in  black. 

4.   HOME  FOR  PENITENT  WOMEN.  SANTA 
MARTA    (MARTHA)    NEAR  THE 
COLLEGIO  ROMANO. 

The  Saint,  on  fire  with  charity  and  a 
restless  desire  of  gaining  souls  to  God, 
wearied  himself  out  in  the  service  of  his 
neighbor,  always  seeking  to  root  out  vice 
and  always  ready  to  start  some  great 
work  that  would  tend  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Near  the  Collegio  Romano  is  a  large 
building  known  as  the  Convento  di  S. 
Marta,  siezed  by  the  Italian  Government 
in  1873  and  converted  into  a  barracks. 
This  St.  Ignatius  opened  as  a  refuge  for 
penitent  women  who  sought  shelter  from 
the  dangers  of  the  world.  He  confided 
the  establishment  to  the  care  of  a  con- 
fraternity known  as  Santa  Maria  della 
Gorazia,  counting  among  its  members 
some  of  the  noblest  ladies  of  Rome.  In 
four  years  some  three  hundred  poor 
women  had  been  admitted  into  Santa 
Marta.  When  some  one  told  him  that 
the  conversion  of  such  women  was  sel- 
dom to  be  depended  on  he  replied:  "  If 
I  prevent  one  single  mortal  sin,  I  count 
all  my  pains  as  well  repaid."  (1) 

The  institution  met  with  violent  oppo- 
sition, but  the  Saint  never  drew  back 
when  there  was  question  of  the  salvation 
of  souls.  The  accusations,  retractation 
and  punishment  of  Mattia  may  be  read 
in  any  life  of  the  Saint. 

The  church  of  Santa  Marta  has  been 
desecrated  by  the  Italian  government, 
and  is  now  a  storehouse  for  soldiers' 
boots. 

( 1 )  When  the  first  funds  contributed  for  the 
opening  of  the  house  were  exhausted,  St.  Ignatius 
took  all  the  expenses  on  himself.  During  cer- 
tain alterations  at  Santa  Maria  della  Strada,  some 
valuable  marbles  were  discovered,  remains  of 
ancient  Rome.  l  ather  C'odaeio,  at  St.  Igna- 
tius' bidding,  sold  these  for  one  hundred  gold 
scudi.  with  which  sum,  increased  by  charitable 
otic-rings  a  piece  of  land  was  bought  and  the 
asylum  of  Santa  Marta  fairly  started.  (  Ribaden- 
»  it  a.  R«  »so.  ) 
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XXII. 

COLLEGES  FOUNDED   BY  ST.  IGNATIUS  IN 
ROME. 

I.     THE  ROMAN  COLLEGE. 

The  Roman  College,  one  of  the  glories 
of  Rome  ever  since  its'  commencement, 
began  its  existence  in  1550,  and  strug- 
gled on  for  some  time  amid  difficulties 
arising  from  jealous  opposition,  want  of 
funds,  and  want  of  proper  accommoda- 
tion, but  progressing  rapidly,  and  becom- 
ing at  last  the  most  important  educational 
establishment  in  Rome.  Father  Le 
Pelletier  was  its  first  rector.  On  February 
16,  1550,  he  with  thirteen  scholastics 
from  the  Professed  House,  removed  into 
a  small  residence  hired  by  Ignatius,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol.  (1)    The  teaching 


( I  )  In  the  process  of  St.  Ignatius'  beatification 
is  the  deposition  of  Giovanni  Franceses  Hucca, 
who  says  that  he  had  been  a  pupil  at  the  school 
opened  by  Ignatius  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and 
that  over  the  door  was  written  the  following 
notice:  i(S<'/too/  of  Grammar.  Humanities  ami 
Christian  Doctrine.  Gratis.11 


was  gratuitous,  so  that  scholars  were  said 
to  have  been  attracted  from  other 
schools.  This  caused  violent  jealousies 
on  the  part  of  other  masters,  and  one 
day  they  made  their  way  into  the  Jesuit 
school  and  furiously  attacked  one  of  the 
Jesuit  professors.  (See  Stewart  Rose,  p. 
507-508,  who  gives  the  letter  of  St. 
Ignatius  describing  these  troubles.  ) 

An  academical  display  given  in  St. 
Eustachio  at  the  end  of  the  first  scholas- 
tic year  made  it  clear  from  the  very  outset 
that  the  Jesuit  school  could  hold  its  own 
with  the  best  schools  of  the  city.  The 
number  of  scholars  increased  so  rapidly 
that  it  became  necessary  in  155 1  to  hire 
a  larger  house.  The  Saint  found  one 
near  the  Minerva,  belonging  to  the  Fran- 
gipani.  St.  Francis  Borgia,  who  came  to 
Rome  in  1550,  gave  six  thousand  gold 
crowns  to  start  the  college,  and  this 
money  Ignatius  applied  as  a  foundation 
for  the  support  01  the  professors. 

In  1554  the  college  again  moved  to  a 
house  belonging  to  Cardinal  Salviati, 
near  the  site  of  the  present  college. 
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In  1562,  six  years  after  the  Saint's 
death,  the  college  made  a  fourth  migra- 
tion, this  time  44  to  the  house  of  Pope 
Paul  IV.  (?)  (2)  alia  Gug/ia  tli  S. 
Afaurv."(Ms.  Hist.  SJ.  Prov.  Rom.  I.) 

In  1582  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  built  the 
present  college  for  the  Society,  since  called 
after  him  the  44  Gregorian  University." 

In  1873  the  Italian  government  seized 
the  buildings  and  transformed  them  into 
a  Government  Lyceum,  where  Italian 
youths  are  taught  by  infidel  masters  to 
scoff  at  religion,  and  to  hate  priests,  and 
especially  Jesuits. 


When  Father  Polanco,  charged  with 
the  expenses  of  erecting  some  building  at 
the  Roman  College,  found  his  funds 
exhausted  and  had  nothing  more  to  pay 
the  workmen,  Ignatius  had  recourse  to 
prayer,  and  soon  large  sums  poured  in. 
The  Saint  actually  made  a  purchase  for 
the  college  amounting  to  fifty  thousand 
crowns  while  it  was  still  very  poor,  and 
this  sum  was  soon  alter  presented  to 
them.  (Rose,  p.  509.)  These  events 
were  regarded  as  miraculous,  and  con- 
vinced the  Fathers  that  Ignatius  was 
truly  a  Saint. 

Philosophy  was  taught  in  the  college 
soon  after  its  commencement,  but  it  was 
not  till  1555  that  it  possessed  a  chair  of 
Scholastic  Theology,  first  filled  by  the 
famous  Father  Martin  Olave.  The  college 
is  associated  with  many  of  the  greatest 
names  of  the  Society,  and  St.  Aloysius 
and  St.  John  Berchmans  were  among  its 
students. 

2.   THE  GERMAN  COLLEGE. 

The  German  college  was  opened  in 
1552  under  Julius  III.,  and  after  many 
vicissitudes  and  migrations  was  perma- 
nently established  at  S.  Apollinare  by 
Gregory  XI II. 

Ignatius  intended  it  as  a  seminary  to 


(2)  Probably  the  house  he  had  occupied  as 
Cardinal  Caratfa,  possibly  where  the  Palazzo 
Doria  Patntili  now  stands,  opposite  the  Roman 
College. 


train  secular  priests  for  Germany,  where 
the  disedifying  lives  of  so  many  of  the 
clergy  had  favored  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation. 

The  Saint  first  spoke  of  his  plan  to 
Cardinal  Moroni,  who  had  been  Papal 
Legate  in  Germany  and  knew  the  de-  , 
plorable  state  of  the  Church  there. 
Pope  Julius  III.  and  Cardinal  Cervini, 
when  approached  on  the  subject,  ex- 
pressed themselves  favorable,  but  could 
promise  little  assistance,  as  the  Papal 
treasury  was  exhausted.  At  a  consistory 
held  by  the  Pope,  thirty-three  Cardinals 
approved  the  undertaking.  St.  Ignatius 
drew  up  the  statutes  of  the  college  and 
gave  them  to  Cardinal  Carpi.  ( 1 )  He  also 
wrote  to  Father  Le  Jay  and  Blessed 
Peter  Canisius  in  Germany  to  look  out 
for  some  promising  students. 

(a)  OPENING  OF    THE  GERMAN  COLLEGE. 
 SERMON  AT  S.  EUSTACHIO. 

Father  Ribadeneira,  well  known  for 
his  rare  eloquence  and  scholarly  attain- 
ments, was  summoned  by  St.  Ignatius 
from  Palermo  to  open  the  college.  The 
opening  service  took  place  with  great 
solemnity  at  the  Church  of  S.  Eustachio 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude, 
1552,  when  Ribadeneira  preached  before 
several  Cardinals.  Some  twenty- four 
students  had  arrived  from  Germany,  and 
St.  Ignatius  procured  them  a  house  near 
S.  Andrea  della  Valle.  They  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  Roman  College.  The 
bright  scarlet  dress  they  still  wear,  was 
especially  chosen  for  them  by  St. 
Ignatius. 

(//)  A  CHRISTMAS  DINNER  AT  THE  GERMAN 
COLLEGE. 

Father  Oliver  Manareo  writing  to 
Father  Lancisius,  says  : 

"  The  Rector  of  the  German  College 
being  greatly  burdened  by  debt,  went  to 

(I)  The  rules  drawn  up  by  St.  Ignatius  are 
faithfully  observed  at  the  college  to  the  present 

day. 
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our  Blessed  Father  to  ask  assistance,  the  Saint,  *  God  will  assist  you.  Mean- 
It  was  near  Christmas  time,  and  time  provide  some  kids  and  other  things 
Ignatius,  alter  listening  to  the  sorrowful  for  a  feast  for  the  young  men,  and  leave 
tale,  asked  him  with  a  smile,  if  he  had  the  care  of  all  to  God.'    Thus  he  dis- 


anything  for  the  students  to  make  merry  missed  him  comforted  and  cheerful,  and 

with  at  the  feast.    The  Rector  replied  :  on  the  following  day  Pope  Julius  III. 

'O  Father,  we  have  barely  bread,  for  sent  five  hundred  gold  ducats  to  Ignatius, 

the  baker  says  he  will  not  let  us  have  which  he  divided  between  the  Roman 

any  more/     4  Be  of  good  heart,'  said  and  German  Colleges. "  (Rose.) 
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(c)  TRIALS  AND  CONFIDENCE  IN  GOD. 

For  some  reason  unknown  Pope  Paul 
IV.  refused  to  continue  his  annual 
donation  to  the  college,  and  his  example 
induced  many  Cardinals  to  withdraw  their 
subscriptions.  Financial  embarrassments 
soon  followed,  and  the  Saint  was  urged 
to  close  the  college.  But  though  the 
building  they  occupied  was  closed  for  a 
time,  he  refused  to  dismiss  the  students, 
and  took  all  the  expense  of  their  support 
on  himself.  When  everyone  else  de- 
spaired of  the  college,  he  alone  was 
cheerful  and  confident.  "The  more 
hopeless  matters  are,"  he  said,  "the 
more  ought  we  to  trust  in  God." 

He  seems  to  have  received  a  Divine 
assurance  that  the  college  would  live  and 
prosper,  for  he  declared  prophetically 
that  a  Pope  would  one  day  become  the 
patron  of  the  German  College  and  adopt 
it  as  his  own.  This  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled in  Gregory  XIII. 

(//)  FRUITS  OF  THE  OERMAN  COLLEGE. 

(1)  It  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
preservation  of  the  faith  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land. 

(2)  It  has  contributed  also  to  the 
reform  of  the  clergy  and  of  religious 
communities  in  central  Europe,  very 
many  of  its  students  becoming  bishops, 
abbots,  and  heads  of  religious  houses. 

(3)  It  has  given  martyrs  to  the  Church, 
one  of  whom  (an  Englishman,)  is  already 
beatified,  and  another  will,  probably  be- 
fore  long,  attain  the  honors  of  beatifica- 
tion. 

XXIII. 

MYSTERIors  DONATIONS  NEAR  THE  COLOS- 
SEUM AND  SANTA  MARIA  SOPRA 
MINERVA. 

The  house  of  Santa  Maria  della  Strada, 
depending  entirely  on  alms,  was  always 
poor  and  at  times  in  great  straits.  On 
such  occasions  the  Saint's  prayers  and 
unbounded  confidence  in  God  were  not 
unfrequently  rewarded  with  miraculous 
supplies,   as  related  above.     One  day 


Brother  Giovanni  della  Croce,  whose 
office  was  to  attend  to  the  domestic  ex- 
penses, when  coming  from  St.  John  Lat- 
eran,  met  a  stranger  near  the  Colosseum, 
who,  without  saying  a  word,  handed  him 
a  purse  containing  a  hundred  gold  crowns. 
Before  the  Brother  had  time  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  purse,  the  stranger 
had  disappeared. 

On  another  occasion,  while  the  same 
Brother  was  out  making  some  purchases 
in  the  early  morning,  a  man  came  up  and 
put  a  purse  full  of  gold  coins  into  his 
nand. 

The  Brother,  fearing  it  might  be  some 
diabolical  device,  entered  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  to  pray,  ex- 
pecting the  money  to  turn  to  ashes  in  his 
hand,  but  it  proved  to  be  real  gold,  and 
transported  with  joy  he  hastened  to  tell 
the  community  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Strada  of  the  divinely-sent  gift,  which 
they  all  set  down  to  Ignatius'  prayers. 

XXIV. 

VISITS  TO  ST.  PHILIP  NERI  AT  S.  C.IROL- 

amo  della  carita  (Via  Monserrato). 

The  two  Saints  weie  very  intimate  and 
spent  long  hours  in  each  other's  com- 
pany at  Santa  Maria  della  Strada  and  S. 
Girolamo  della  Carita.  St.  Philip  used 
to  assure  his  friends  that  he  had  seen 
Ignatius'  face  shining  with  dazzling  light, 
as  Father  Ant.  Galloni,  his  disciple, 
and  Marcellus  Vitelleschi  declared  (in 
the  process  taken  for  St.  Philip's  canoni- 
zation), they  had  often  heard  from  his 
own  mouth.  Cardinal  Tarugi,  another 
disciple  of  St.  Philip,  published  an  au- 
thentic certificate  to  the  same  effect. 
(Bartolil.  4  p.  372.  Ribad.  1.  p.  417. 
Butler  31st  July. ) 

Meeting  one  day  Fathers  Venusti  and 
Rubini,  St.  Philip  asked  them  if  they 
were  of  the  Company  of  Jesus.  On  their 
replying  in  the  affirmative,  the  Saint 
said:  "  You  are  the  sons  of  a  great 
father,  and  I  also  owe  much  to  him,  for 
it  was  Ignatius  who  taught  me  how  to 
make  mental  prayer. M 

The  letters  which  came  from  St.  Fran- 
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cis  Xavier  in  the  East,  were  lent  by 
Ignatius  to  Philip,  who  read  them  aloud 
to  his  congregation,  and  soon  all  Rome 
became  interested  in  these  wonderful  re- 
ports from  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Indies. 

XXV. 

CATECHISMS   AT   SANTA    MARIA    DI  MON- 
SERRATO. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
Ignatius'  sermons  in  this  church.  (No. 
VI.)  He  afterwards  came  to  give  cate- 
chisms and  instructions,  being  often  ac- 
companied by  Pedro  Ribadeneira,  who 
says:  "I  recall  perfectly  the  energy  and 
earnestness  with  which  Ignatius  spoke. 
He  appeared  like  one-  inflamed  with  the 
love  of  God,  so  that  even  when  silent, 
his  countenance  moved  his  auditors,  and 
he  could  do  with  them  what  he  liked." 
As  the  Saint's  Italian  was  faulty  and  full 
of  Spanish  idioms,  Ribadeneira,  then  a 
boy  and  not  at  all  shy,  suggested  it  would 
be  well  to  try  and  improve  his  Italian. 
The  Saint  with  his  wonted  humility  an- 
swered: "You  are  right,  Pedro,  so  you 
must  note  down  my  mistakes  when  I 
speak,  and  tell  me  of  them  afterwards." 

Pedro  did  his  best,  but  said  the  faults 
were  too  many  for  him  to  note  them  all 
down.  The  Saint  smiled  and  said: 
*•  Pedro,  what  can  we  do  against  God  ?  " 
meaning,  "How  can  I  speak  otherwise 
than  as  God  enables  me?"  And  so  he 
went  on  fascinating  his  hearers  and  win- 
ning them  to  God  in  spite  of  his  poor 
Italian. 

XXVI. 

SAINTLY  VISITORS  AT  SANTA  MARIA  DKI.LA 

SIR  A  DA  COUNTENANCE  OF  THE 

SAINT  SH1N1NC  WITH  I.KiHT. 

I  .   ST.  PHILIP  NERI. 

Over  the  entrance  to  the  rooms  of  St. 
Ignatius  is  an  inscription  stating  that  St. 
Philip  often  visited  him  and  conversed 
with  him  in^that  spot. 

To  the  testimonies  of  Gatloni  and 
Tarugi  given  above,  may  be  added  that 


of  Father  Oliver  Manareo,  who  wrote  to 
Father  Lancisius:  "But  the  face  of 
Ignatius,  as  Philip  Neri  of  pious  memory 
observed  to  me,  shone  with  a  superhu- 
man light,  so  that  no  resemblance  could 
approach  to  it." 

This  same  supernatural  light  was  ob- 
served by  others. 

Father  Lainez  compared  him  to  Moses 
coming  from  the  presence  of  God  with 
his  face  dazzling  with  glory. 

Father  Luis  Goncales  says  in  his  me- 
moirs of  the  Saint:  "As  often  as  I  went 
to  him,  which  necessity  frequently  obliged 
me  to  do,  I  always  saw  his  face  shining 
with  an  air  so  bright  and  heavenly,  that 
quite  forgetting  myself  I  stood  astonished 
in  contemplating  him.  Nor  was  his 
countenance  like  that  of  many  devout 
men,  in  whom  I  have  admired  a  wonder- 
ful serenity  at  their  prayers,  but  it 
breathed  something  quite  unusual,  and 
as  it  were  divine."    (Butler,  July  31.) 

2.    ST.    FRANCIS  BORGIA. 

St.  Francis  had  been  admitted  into 
the  Society  in  Spain  in  1549  by  Blessed 
Peter  Faber,  but  continued  for  a  while 
to  retain  his  title  and  position  of  Duke 
of  Gandia.  In  1550  he  came  to  Rome 
for  the  Jubilee  but  principally  to  see  St. 
Ignatius  and  make  the  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  renunciation  of  his  title 
and  property.  He  was  met  outside 
Rome  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  sev- 
eral Cardinals  and  Roman  princes,  and 
an  imposing  procession  of  noblemen 
and  magistrates.  A  special  messenger 
from  the  Pope  pressed  him  to  take  up 
his  abode  at  the  Vatican  ;  but  Francis 
had  decided  to  stay  with  St.  Ignatius  at 
Santa  Maria  della  Strada.  Ignatius  went 
down  to  meet  him  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  tried  in  vain  to  prevent  him 
from  throwing  himself  at  his  feet  and 
kissing  his  hand.  Inside  the  house 
Francis  wished  to  be  treated  as  a  novice. 
He  waited  on  the  Fathers  at  table, 
washed  the  dishes  in  the  kitchen  and 
swept  the  corridors.  Hearing  that  the 
Pope  and  the  Kmperor  Charles  V.  wished 
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to  give  him  a  Cardinal's  hat,  he  hastily 
left  Rome  before  Christmas  to  escape 
the  dignity. 

3.    BLESSED   PETER    KA HER. 

Blessed  Peter,  who  was  venerated  by 
St.  Ignatius  and  the  first  Fathers  as  a 
saint,  came  to  Rome  from  Spain  at  the 
call  of  obedience  in  July,  1546.  He  was 
seriously  ill  at  the  time,  and  when  told 
he  was  exposing  his  life,  he  replied,  "  It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  live,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  obey."  The  joy  of  his 
arrival  caused  him  to  recover  a  little. 
Ignatius  welcomed  him  with  open  arms 
and  tears  of  affection.  Hut  in  a  few 
days  Blessed  Peter  was  again  prostrated 
by  fever  and  died  on  August  1.  The 
sweetness  of  his  character  and  the  charm 
of  his  presence  made  those  who  knew 
him  revere  him  as  an  angel.  He  had  a 
special  devotion  to  the  holy  angels,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  imagined  these 
blessed  spirits  were  always  at  his  side. 

XXVII. 

ST.  UJNATU'S  AT    THE  VATICAN. 

The  Saint  mentions  in  his  diary  of 
the  forty  days  (1)  (No.  34),  that  he 
entered  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  to  pray 
before  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
and  there  amid  daz/ling  splendor  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  vision  of  the  most 
Blessed  Trinity.  (Bartoli,  traduit  par 
Michel  vol.  II,  p.  40S. ) 

Pope  Paul  III.  was  full  of  admiration 
for  Ignatius  and  his  work, and  considered 
him  a  heaven-sent  champion  to  defend 
the  Church  in  the  trying  period  of  the 
Reformation. 

Pope  fit n us  III.  confirmed  the  Society 
anew,  and  told  his  chamberlain, 
"Whenever  Ignatius  comes  admit  him 
at  once,  and  let  me  know,  whoever  may 
be  with  me  at  the  time."    The  gener- 

(I)  A  little  before  hi>  death  the  Saint  burned  his 
private  spiritual  notes  ;  this  <ft<iry  alone  escaped, 
and  was  found  after  his  death.  It  is  a  record  of 
marvelous  visions  and  supernatural  sights  during 
the  forty  days  he  was  deliberating  on  the  poverty 
to  be  observed  in  the  Professed  House. 


osity  of  the  Pope  to  the  Society  was 
proved  by  constant  alms  to  the  Professed 
Houses,  and  a  revenue  of  fifteen  hundred 
crowns  to  the  Roman  College.  He 
commanded  Ignatius  on  his  obedience 
always  to  apply  to  him  when  the  Pro- 
fessed House  was  in  difficulties. 

Pope  Mareellus  was  so  attached  to 
the  Society  that  whenever  Ignatius 
wished  to  change  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, he  used  to  say,  44  Let  us  speak 
of  good  Pope  Mareellus."  The  Pope 
once  said,  4 'Since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  no  man  has  lived  to  see  so 
much  result  of  his  work  as  Ignatius." 

Pope  Paul  IV.  showed  his  confidence 
in  Ignatius  by  sending  Cardinal  Saracen i, 
whenever  he  came  with  some  petition, 
to  Ignatius,  adding  that  he  confirmed 
beforehand  Ignatius'  answer.  Otto 
Truchses  said  he  often  heard  Paul  IV. 
speak  with  such  admiration  of  the 
Jesuits,  that  he  should  desire  for  himself 
no  other  advocate  with  the  Pope  than 
Ignatius. 

TR ASTEV EKE.      RETURNING  FROM  THE 
VATICAN. 

The  Saint's  constitution  was  broken 
with  work  and  austerities,  and  he  some- 
times seemed  scarcely  able  to  walk. 
Noticing  this  weakness  the  Pope  occa- 
sionally insisted  that  he  should  ride 
home  from  the  Vatican  on  a  mule.  This 
was  a  trial  to  Ignatius'  humility,  and  to 
avoid  notice,  he  used  to  return  home  by 
the  Trastevere. 

XXVIII. 

M  A>>  IN  THE  LATER  AN  HAS!  Lie  A. 

One  Christmas  day  when  saying  Mass 
in  the  Lateran  basilica  at  the  altar  of 
the  relics,  the  Saint  was  filled  with  such 
ecstatic  joy  that  the  tears  streamed  from 
his  eyes.  A  man  who  was  present 
whispered  to  Francis  Strada,  who  was 
serving  the  Mass:  4  4  That  priest  of 
yours  must  either  be  a  saint  or  a  great 
sinner,  for  he  did  nothing  but  weep  all 
the  time  of  his  Mass." 
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In  saying  Mass  and  reciting  the  Divine 
Office  God  poured  such  an  abundance  of 
heavenly  delight  into  his  soul,  that  he  was 
obliged  frequently  to  stop  and  give  vent 
to  his  tears. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Society  used  to  say 
that  his  face,  as  he  approached  the  altar, 
was  a  face  for  Paradise.  (Rose,  p.  538.) 
Once  at  the  "  Memento  of  the  Living," 
Father  Nicholas  Lanoy  testified  that  he 
saw  a  flame  on  his  head. 

Father  Oliver  Manareo  wrote  to  Father 
Lancisius  :  "His  Mass  occupied  rather 
more  than  an  hour,  because  he  was  im- 
peded by  frequent  ecstasies  and  tears. 
On  this  account  he  celebrated  less  fre- 
quently in  public." 

After  Mass  he  spent  two  hours  in 
thanksgiving,  during  which  time  no  one 
was  permitted  to  speak  to  him  except  on 
very  pressing  business. 

XXIX. 

SANTA  HALBIXA,  NEAR  THE  BATHS  OF 
CARACAL LA. 

Sometime  before  his  death  the  Saint 
bought  the  villa  of  Santa  Balbina,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  country  air  to  the 
novices,  scholastics  and  German  stu- 
dents. They  came  once  a  week,  on 
separate  days,  and  sometimes  oftener. 

The  interesting  meeting  of  St.  Ignatius 
and  Father  Michael  de  Torres  at  Santa 
Balbina  may  be  read  in  Stewart  Rose,  p. 
399- 

In  July,  1556,  Rome  was  in  a  state  of 
panic  at  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  the  people  fearing  the  city  would 
be  taken  and  sacked.  The  Saint,  who 
was  seriously  ill  at  the  time,  retired  from 
the  din  of  arms  to  the  peaceful  solitude  of 
Santa  Balbina.  The  Summer  heats  were 
excessive  that  year,  and  he  became 
worse.  After  two  or  three  days  of  lever, 
feeling  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  back  to  his 
beloved  home  of  Santa  Maria  della  Strada. 
The  door  of  the  Saint's  room  at  Santa 
Balbina  is  now  preserved  near  St.  Stan- 
islaus' room  at  S.  Andrea  in  Quirinale. 


XXX. 

DEATH  OF   THE   SAINT  AT  SANTA  MARIA 
DELLA  STRADA. 

He  had  been  General  of  the  Society 
fifteen  years,  and  during  that  time  saw 
the  Society  divided  into  twelve  Provinces, 
with  over  a  hundred  colleges  and  hun- 
dreds of  residences,  spread  almost 
through  the  whole  world.  Kings, 
princes,  cities  of  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal 
and  the  Low  Countries  pressed  him  to 
send  them  Fathers.  Outside  Europe  his 
children  were  working  with  marvelous 
fruit  of  souls  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  in  Congo, 
Abyssinia,  and  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments of  South  America  At  length 
worn  out  with  infirmities  and  mortifica- 
tions, and  with  the  fatigues  of  govern- 
ment, he  procured  that  the  Society 
should  choose  him  an  assistant  in  his 
office.    This  was  Father  Jerome  Nadal. 

By  way  of  last  will  and  testament  he 
dictated  certain  holy  maxims  regarding 
obedience,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Society. 

The  day  before  he  died  he  charged 
Father  Polanco  to  beg  His  Holiness' 
blessing  for  him  at  the  hour  of  death, 
but  the  Father  did  not  think  the  end  was 
so  near.  The  next  morning,  having 
lifted  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven  and 
pronouncing  the  sweet  name  of  Jesus,  he 
calmly  expired  with  a  smile  on  his  lips 
on  July  31,  1556,  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age.  The  news  at  once  spread 
throughout  Rome,  "  The  Saint  is  dead  ! 
The  Saint  is  dead  !" 

The  Fathers  privileged  to  be  present 
at  his  death  were  Fathers  Madrid,  Fru- 
sius  and  Torres.  With  them  was  young 
Francis  Tarugi.  afterward  a  disciple  of 
St  Philip  and  a  Cardinal.  Father 
Madrid,  recognizing  that  the  Saint  was 
on  the  point  of  death  (though  two  phy- 
sicians who  had  just  visited  him  had  no 
idea  he  was  so  near  his  end),  sent  the 
Brother  Infirmarian  in  all  haste  to  call 
Father  Riera,  Prefect  of  the  church  and 
the   Saint's   confessor.     Father  Riera 
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could  not  be  found,  and  when  the 
Brother  came  back  the  Saint  was  dead. 

XXXI. 

TOMB    OK    THE     SAINT.  TRANSLATIONS 
OF   HIS  REMAINS. 

To  satisfy  the  pious  wishes  of  the 
people,  the  body  of  the  Saint  was  ex- 
posed for  two  days  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Strada,  and  Prince 
Fabricio  Massimi  testifies  that,  young  and 
strong  as  he  was,  he  could  not  cleave  a 
passage  through  the  dense  crowd  into 
the    church.       Severe    measures  were 


necessary  to  prevent  the  people  from 
carrying  relics  away. 

On  August  i  the  body  was  placed  in 
a  wooden  coffin  and  buried  on  the  gos- 
pel side  of  the  sanctuary  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Strada.  The  funeral  was  marked 
by  a  striking  miracle,  the  daughter  of  a 
Roman  lady  (Bernardina  di  Nerucci) 
suffering  horribly  from  scrofula  was  in- 
stantly and  perfectly  cured  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  cloth  which  had  touched  the 
body  of  the  Saint. 

In  1568  the  body  was  temporarily 
moved  by  Saint  Francis  Borgia  to  an- 
other part  of  the  old  church  of  Santa 
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Maria  della  Strada,  while  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  Church  of  the  Gesu 
were  being  built.    On    this  occasion 
Father  Julius  Mancinella,  a  great  servant 
of  God,  knowing  nothing  of  the  removal 
of  the  body,  heard  ravishing  strains  of 
music  issue  from  the  old  church.  In 
1587,  the  new  Church  of  the  Gesu  being 
completed,  thanks  to  the  royal  munifi- 
cence of  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese, — 
Father  Claudio  Aquaviva,  General  of  the 
Society,  caused  the  body  of  the  Saint  to 
be  removed  from  the  old  church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Strada,  destined  soon  to  dis- 
appear, to  a  tomb  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  high  altar  in  the  new  church.  This 
second  translation  was  marked  by  another 
striking   event,  many  of  the  Fathers 
present  testifying  that  the  remains  of 
the  Saint  seemed  to  be  covered  with  a 
cluster  of  stars  of  dazzling  brilliancy. 

In  1599  Cardinals  Baronius  and  Bell- 
armin  were  the  first  to  give  public  hon- 
ors to  the  Saint.  On  August  31,  Card- 
inal Bellarmin  preached  a  touching  pan- 
egyric of  Ignatius  near  his  tomb,  and  on 
its  conclusion  Cardinal  Baronius  pros- 
trated himself  on  the  tomb  and  kissed  it 
several  times;  then  he  asked  for  a  por- 
trait of  the  Saint  which  he  hung  above 
the  tomb,  after  which  both  Cardinals 
prostrated  themselves  and  kissed  the 
tomb  again  and  again.  (See  Bartoli  bk. 
v.  c  6.    Ribad  bk.  v.  c.  14.  ) 

St.  Ignatius  was  beatified  by  Pope 
Paul  V.  on  July  27,  1609,  and  canon- 
ized by  Gregory  XV.  on  March  12, 
1622.  Father  Peter  Ribadeneira  lived 
to  witness  the  beatification  of  his  beloved 
Father,  being  present  at  the  magnificent 
solemnities  in  the  church  of  the  Society 
at  Madrid.  His  joy  was  so  great  that  tears 


streamed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  felt  as 
though  ravished  for  the  moment  to  the 
delights  of  Paradise.  (Ribad.  bk.  v.  c 
14,  p.  426.) 

XXXII. 

THE  ALTAR  AND  SHRINE  OF  ST. 
IGNATIUS  IN  THE  GESU. 

The  body  of  the* Saint  remained  thirty- 
five  years  in  the  tomb  which  Father 
Claudio  Aquaviva  had  prepared  on  the 
right  side  of  the  high  altar  in  the  new 
Church  of  the  Gesu. 

In  1632  on  occasion  of  the  Saint's 
canonization,  his  remains  were  translated 
with  extraordinary  solemnity  to  the 
splendid  shrine,  where  they  still  lie,  in 
the  north  aisle  of  the  church. 

This  shrine  is  of  gilded  bronze  and 
lapis  lazuli  under  an  altar  of  correspon- 
ding richness,  said  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful altar  in  Rome.  (See  Messenger 
of  Sacred  Heart  April,  1896,  p. 
273.)  Four  fluted  columns  of  bronze 
inlaid  with  lapis  lazuli  support  the  en- 
tablature. The  marbles  used  for  the 
pedestals,  pilasters,  entablature,  etc.,  are 
costly  and  beautiful.  The  richly 
decorated  niche,  where  stands  the  statue 
of  the  Saint  (formerly  of  solid  silver, 
but  melted  down  to  pay  the  ransom 
exacted  by  the  French  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century),  is  inlaid  with  lapis  lazuli : 
and  the  large  globe  between  the  figures 
of  the  Eternal  Father  and  His  Divine 
Son  on  the  summit  of  the  altar,  is  formed 
of  a  single  block  of  lapis  lazuli,  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  world.  When  the 
altar  is  illuminated  on  special  festivals, 
it  presents  a  scene  of  unrivalled  splen- 
dor. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS,  ITS 
FOUNDATION  AND  RE- 
ESTABLISH MENT. 

THE  first  fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  reached  these  islands  in  the 
year  1581.  Father  Antonio  Sedeno 
was  Superior,  and  with  them  came  Father 
Domingo  de  Salazar,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Manila,  and  Father  Alonzo  Sanchez. 
They  resided  with  the  Franciscans  till 
they  became  possessed  of  a  modest  home 
of  their  own,  where  they  entered  with 
zeal  on  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Within 
a  few  years  they  had  established  in 
Manila  the  Royal  College  of  San  Jose 
and  the  College  of  San  Ignacio,  destined 
to  become  later  on  a  university.  Both 
these  institutions  enjoyed  abundant  reve- 
nue to  provide  for  the  education  of 
youth,  and  the  sons  of  the  Spaniards 
were  their  chief  patrons.  The  Jesuit 
Fathers,  besides,  spared  themselves  no 
labor  to  convert  the  natives  to  the  true 
faith. 

They  assumed  spiritual  charge  of  whole 
Indian  villages  in  the  provinces  of  Manila 
and  Cavite,  and  passing  from  the  con- 
quest of  various  islands  in  the  Archipel- 
ago, notably  the  Visayas,  Mindanao  and 
Iolo,  they  made  their  saving  influences 
felt  in  the  Mariana  and  Palao  Islands. 
These  works  prospered  till  the  deplorable 
events  of  1768,  when  the  suppression  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  sadly  interfered  with 
their  continuance.  In  this  present  cen- 
tury the  government  of  Spain,  wishing  to 
give  a  new  impetus  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  by  a  royal  order  dated  October 
19,  1852,  established  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  these  parts,  confiding  to  its  especial 
charge  the  missions  of  Mindanao  and 
I0I6. 

By  a  subsequent  royal   decree,  on 
March  10,  1858,  a  mission  house  was 
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reopened  in  Manila,  designed  to  serve 
for  a  residence  for  fathers  coming  from 
Spain,  and  for  headquarters  of  the  So- 
ciety's missons.  About  the  middle  of  the 
year  1859  the  first  ten  missionaries,  with 
Father  Jose*  Fernandez  Cuevas  for  Su- 
perior, arrived  in  Manila,  to  begin  the 
work  entrusted  to  them  by  the  govern- 
ment. Unable  to  continue  their  journey 
to  Mindanao,  as  final  orders  had  not  yet 
been  issued,  they  turned  their  attention 
to  works  of  the  ministry. 

A  new  royal  decree  enacted  July  30, 
1859,  ordered  the  priests  at  Mindanao 
to  yield  place  to  the  Fathers  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus.  This  change  was  to  be 
effected  as  best  suited  the  condition  of 
things,  due  regard  being  paid  the  preju- 
dices of  a  people  yet  weak  in  the  faith. 
The  Jesuits  reached  Mindanao  in  1861. 
After  establishing  the  mission  of  Tamon- 
taca,  they  took  possession  successively  of 
the  different  parishes  and  stations,  and 
by  the  foundation  of  new  ones,  reached 
the  present  high  state  of  development  in- 
stanced in  the  general  statement  ot  1883, 
on  record  below.  Hardly  had  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  begun  operations  in  the 
Archipelago  when  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Manila  confided  the  primary  school  to 
its  care.  Later  on  this  school  grew  to 
the  proportions  of  a  first-class  college, 
and  was  known  as  the  Ateneo  Munici- 
pal. These  important  charges  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  control  and  management  of 
the  Normal  School.  The  total  number 
of  religious  of  the  Order  residing  in  the 
Archipelago  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four. 

MISSION    HOUSES    IN    THE    ISLANDS  AND 
MISSIONS  IN  THE  ARCHIPELAGO. 

Headquarters  are  at  Manila.  The  staff 
of  the  religious  employ  in  functions  of  the 
Sacred  Ministry  whatever  time  remains 
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free  after  the  discharge  of  their  several 
duties.  For  this  purpose  they  maintain 
a  chapel  on  the  ground  floor  of  their 
house.  They  likewise  lend  spiritual 
assistance  to  the  sick  of  the  city.  Their 
chapel  is  too  small  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Ateneo  Municipal,  and  so  at  the 
present  writing  a  church  is  being  built 
close  to  the  Mission  House.  The 
library,  but  recently  founded,  counts 
about  sixteen  hundred  volumes.  A 
poorhouse  and  a  hospital  were  opened 
in  1877,  but  had  to  be  closed  for 
want  of  necessary  staff.  The  fathers 
of  the  Society  occupy  at  present  the 
first,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  districts, 
with  part  of  the  second,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  third.  The  mission  of  Iolo  is  like- 
wise in  their  hands.  They  are  divided 
into  groups  or  residences,  each  ruled  by 
an  immediate  Superior,  with  one  general 
Vice-Superior  in  the  northern  part,  be- 
longing to  the  bishopric  of  Cebu,  and 
another  in  the  southern  part,  belonging 
to  the  diocese  of  Iaro.  With  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  religious,  including 
the  Coadjutor  Brothers,  they  provide  for 
thirty  mission  churches  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty- three  stations  and  reductions. 

THE  LAZARISTS. 

The  congregation  of  the  Mission  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  whose  members  are 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Lazarists,  was  established  in  Spain  by  the 
Concordat  of  1851.  In  October,  1852, 
a  law  was  enacted  ^commissioning  the 
priests  of  the  mission  to  take  charge, 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishops,  of  the 
studies  and  general  management  of  the 
seminaries  in  the  colonies.  At  that  time 
it  was  impossible  from  want  of  the  nec- 
essary equipment  to  comply  with  the 
king's  mandate  ;  but  in  1862  fifteen 
Sisters  of  Charity  arrived  with  two  Lazarist 
Fathers  for  directors,  Don  Gregorio 
Velasco  and  Don  Ildefonso  Morales,  all 
accompanied  by  two  Coadjutor  Brothers. 
The  illustrious  Sefior  Don  Gregorio  Me- 
liton  was  then  Archbishop  of  Manila, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  royal  decree, 


he  put  them  in  charge  of  his  seminary. 
They  took  possession  August  2,  1862. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  work- 
men were  too  few  to  cope  with  the  task 
set  them.  The  Superior  of  the  Con- 
gregation in  Spain  was  therefore  peti- 
tioned to  send  others.  For  answer,  in 
the  following  year  sixteen  Sisters  of 
Charity  came  with  the  Fathers  Don  Jos£ 
Casarramona,  Don  Antonio  Serra  and 
two  Coadjutor  Brothers.  In  view  of  the 
good  results  achieved  by  the  Seminary  of 
Manila,  the  Bishop  of  New  Caceres  was 
highly  encouraged  and,  in  consequence, 
requested  the  Congregation  to  undertake 
the  management  of  his  own.  An  agree- 
ment was  made  and  on  May  7,  1865, 
three  priests  with  two  Coadjutor  Broth- 
ers went  to  take  charge  of  the  seminary 
in  that  city.  Last  of  all  on  March  16, 
1872,  the  Bishop  of  New  Segovia  en- 
trusted his  seminary  to  the  direction  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Mission.  They  were 
in  control  till  1876,  when,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishop,  they  resigned  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Calced  Augustinians. 

The  Lazarists,  besides  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  seminaries,  watch  over 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  two  colleges, 
"  Purisima  Concepcion  de  la  Concordia* 1 
and  "Santa  Isabel  de  Manila."  At 
the  same  time  they  give  retreats  to  the 
clergy  and,  as  far  as  their  other  duties 
allow,  preach,  hear  confessions  and  in- 
struct the  faithful. 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEP- 
TION OF  PEACE. 

This  establishment  is  situated  in  San 
Ferando  de  Dilao,  near  the  village  of 
Santa  Anna.  The  ground  and  the  older 
part  of  the  structure  once  belonged  to 
Dofia  Margarita  R.  de  Ayala,  who  pious- 
ly donated  them  to  the  Sisters  of  Chari- 
ty to  serve  for  a  home  for  convalescents 
as  well  as  a  school  for  young  girls.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  act  of  generosity,  the 
virtuous  lady  made  further  provision  for 
the  coming  of  seven  Sisters  to  found  the 
school,  which  was  opened  in  May,  1868. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  in  spite  of 
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the  addition  made  to  the  old  building 
the  quarters  were  still  too  cramped  to 
accommodate  the  girls  who  flocked  in 
large  numbers  for  admission.  There- 
fore, between  the  years  1870  and  1883, 
when  a  chapel  large  enough  for  the  use 
of  the  faculty  was  completed,  the  work 
of  adding  went  on  without  interruption, 
till  now  the  original  building  is  scarcely 
one-sixth  the  size  of  the  present  impos- 
ing structure. 

HOUSE  OF  ST.  VINCENT  DE  PAUL. 

It  is  situated  in  San  Fernando  de  Dilao, 
in  the  quarter  called  Looban.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  Sister  Asuncion  Ven- 
tura, of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Prompt- 
ed by  her  piety  and  generosity,  she  pre- 
sented it,  together  with  some  ground,  to 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  to  provide  a 
school  for  the  education  of  about  thirty 
poor  girls.  This  institution  was  opened 
July  27,  1885. 

PROVINCE   OF  THE  HOLY 
NAME  OF  JESUS  OF  THE 
CALCED  AUGUSTIN- 
IAN  FATHERS. 

The  particular  history  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus, 
is  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
general  events  of  the  colonization, 
and  with  the  dawn  and  progress  of  civili- 
zation among  the  inhabitants  of  this  rich 
Archipelago,  that  they  are  really  but  one, 
and  their  history  will  always  be  imperfect 
and  incomplete  if  separately  studied.  Yet, 
laying  aside  the  history  of  the  temporal 
conquest  of  the  islands,  this  narrative 
will  deal  especially  with  the  spiritual  con- 
quest effected  by  the  Augustinian  Fath- 
ers. 

A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Kings 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  put  an  end  to  the 
war  waged  on  account  of  the  arrival  of 
Martin  Yaflez,  who  succeeded  Garcia 
Loaiza  and  Sebastian  de  Elcano  as  com- 
mander of  the  scattered  squadron;  and 
when  the  Crown  of  Castile  had  relin- 
quished its  rights  to  the  Molucca  Islands, 
the  attention  of  the  Emperor  Charles  I. 


was  directed  to  the  western  part  of  the 
Philippines.  He  then  ordered  the  equip-  j 
ment  in  New  Spain  of  another  squadron, 
decreeing  that  a  certain  number  of  reli- 
gious should  accompany  the  expedition 
to  spread  the  gospel  in  the  land  of  con- 
quest. The  Viceroy,  Don  Antonio  de 
Mendoza,  appointed  as  commander  of 
the  squadron  the  expert  Urdaneta,  who 
was  formerly  a  naval  captain  in  the  expe- 
dition headed  by  Loaiza,  Elcano  and 
Yafiez,  a  prisoner  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
companion  and  successor  to  Hernando 
de  la  Torre.  But  Urdaneta,  already  de- 
termined to  withdraw  from  the  noise  and 
strife  of  the  world,  declined  the  honor 
and  secluded  himself  in  the  convent  of 
the  Augustinians  in  Mexico.  The  Vice- 
roy was  therefore  compelled  to  make 
another  appointment.  The  immortal 
Ruy  Lopez  de  Villalobos  was  chosen. 
The  explorers  were  to  have  as  compan- 
ions and  assistants  certain  Augustinian 
religious.  The  Augustinians,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  in  view  of  the  difficul- 
ties attending  the  enterprise,  made  a 
careful  selection,  and  Fathers  Don  Ger- 
onimo  de  San  Esteban,  Don  Nicolas 
de  Perea,  Don  Alonso  Alvarado,  and 
Don  Sebastian  de  Trasierra  were  ap- 
pointed. Father  Geronimo  de  San 
Esteban  was  designated  Superior  and 
Provincial  Vicar. 

But  the  magnificent  squadron  of  Villa- 
lobos met  with  so  many  misfortunes  that 
our  first  apostolic  missionaries  had  the 
single  consolation  of  baptizing  a  dying 
child  five  years  old,  on  the  island  of  Sar- 
rayan,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Min- 
danao. This  event  had  place  somewhere 
near  Christmas,  1543,  five  months  after 
sailing  from  the  port  of  Natividad.  They 
also  assisted  at  the  death- bed  of  their 
partner  in  danger  and  tender  friend, 
Villalobos.  After  risking  their  lives  for 
fatherland  and  religion,  they  sailed  for 
Goa,  and  thence  for  Europe,  landing  at 
last  in  Lisbon,  August,  1549,  seven 
years  after  their  departure  from  the  port 
of  Natividad. 

Great  enthusiasm  was  aroused  among 
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the  Augustinians  of  the  New  World  by 
the  narrative  of  the  sufferings  undergone 
by  the  four  religious  embarked  in 
Villalobos's  expedition.  This  enthusi- 
asm was  strengthened  by  the  letter  of 
King  Philip  II.  addressed  to  Don 
Andres  Urdaneta,  who  had  since  taken 
holy  orders.  In  it  he  prayed  Urdaneta 
in  the  following  terms  :  1 '  Your  presence 
with  the  fleet  now  in  preparation  would 
go  far  towards  securing  a  safe  voyage  and 
would  work  wonders  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord." 

The  Augustinians  were  so  touched  by 
this  appeal,  that  they  spontaneously 
furnished  financial  resources  and  ready 
volunteers.  The  clever  and  hum- 
ble Urdaneta,  satisfied  that  such  was  the 
will  of  his  superiors,  yielded  with  pleasure 
to  the  new  honor  bestowed  upon  him ; 
he  proved  himself  as  wise  in  the  selection 
of  Don  Miguel  Lopez  de  Ayala  for 
general  of  the  squadron,  as  in  the 
choice  and  number  of  vessels  he  deemed 
it  advisable  to  take.  In  all  these  pre- 
liminaries, the  viceroy  and  other  officials 
worked  earnestly,  and  leave  us  undeni- 
able testimony  of  Father  Urdaneta' s  re- 
markable endowments. 

This  expedition,  which  sailed  from 
the  port  of  Natividad  November  21, 
1564,  twenty- two  years  and  twenty  days 
after  that  of  Villalobos,  was  accom- 
panied by  our  Brothers  in  Christ,  Fathers 
Andres  de  Aguirre,  Martin  de  Roda, 
Diego  Herrera,  and  Pedro  Gamboa. 
After  a  voyage  of  three  months  they 
passed  the  Barbuda  and  Ladrone 
Islands,  and  sighted  the  Philippines. 
Two  months  later  they  entered  into  re- 
lations with  the  Indians  of  the  city  of 
Cebu.  These  Indians,  rather  timid  and 
profiting  from  past  experience,  made 
no  opposition,  but  opened  the  doors  to 
the  conquest  of  the  Archipelago.  In 
this  place  an  image  of  the  Holy  Child 
Jesus  was  found,  which  the  idolatrous 
natives  worshipped  in  their  own  peculiar 
way.  It  had,  undoubtedly,  been  left  be- 
hind by  the  companions  of  the  intrepid 
Magallanes.    Before  this  image  the  fer- 


vent Father  Urdaneta,  surrounded 
by  the  governor,  chiefs,  soldiers  and 
many  natives,  celebrated  with  great 
solemnity  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
This  circumstance  gave  its  name  to  the 
new-born  Province  of  the  Augustinians, 
"Sweet  Name  of  Jesus  of  the  Philip- 
pines," and  to  this  day  it  is  known  by 
no  other  title. 

After  a  peaceful  settlement  with  Tupas, 
King  of  Cebu,  the  natives,  with  the 
general  consent  of  all  concerned,  were 
considered  subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
Then  Father  Urdaneta  received  orders 
to  return  to  Mexico  to  report  to  the 
High  Court  of  Judicature  {Audiencia) 
the  success  of  the  expedition,  and  to 
afterwards  set  out  for  Spain  to  report  the 
same  to  the  king.  Our  missionary 
started  June  1,  1565,  with  instructions 
from  the  king  to  discover  and  mark  out 
a  return  route  from  the  Philippines  to 
New  Spain.  He  accomplished  the  task 
in  spite  of  indescribable  sufferings  and 
privations, — two  pilots  and  sixteen  of 
the  crew  dying  on  the  way. 

Without  an  interval  of  rest,  indefatig- 
able in  his  study  of  the  various  winds 
and  dangerous  passages,  at  the  end  of 
four  months  he  at  last  reached  Acapulco, 
the  port  nearest  Mexico.  After  a  short 
stay  in  the  convent  of  Mexico,  he  set 
sail  for  Spain  to  deliver  to  His  Majesty 
the  despatches  of  Legaspi.  He  was  ac- 
knowledged at  Court  the  true  discoverer 
of  the  return  route  from  the  Philippines 
to  New  Spain,  and  of  the  winds  known 
to  mariners  by  the  name  of  hurricanes. 

Two  years  after  Father  Urdaneta  had 
left  Cebu,  Legaspi  commissioned  Father 
Gamboa  to  go  to  Spain  to  inform  King 
Philip  II.  of  the  state  of  the  newly  con- 
quered islands;  the  latter,  however,  was 
less  fortunate  than  his  predecessor.  He 
fell  sick  and  died  before  reaching  port 
Two  religious  were  all  that  remained  in 
Cebu,  as  Father  Aguirre  had  returned  to 
Mexico  with  Urdaneta.  Those  in  the 
island  labored  strenuously  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  aborigines,  and  to  spread 
the  Gospel.    It  happened  by  the  grace 
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of  God  that  a  niece  of  Ttipas,  after  in-  Rada,  elected  Prior  of  the  Convent  of 

structions  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Catho-  the  "  Holy  Child  of  Jesus,' '  was  left 

lie  religion,  became  so  attached  to  it,  alone  in  this  island  to  continue  preaching 

that  she  asked  for  baptism.    The  cere-  the  Gospel,  while  Fatherjimenez  preached 

mony  was  performed  by  Father  Herrera,  first  in  Mabasto,  then  in  Camarines,  and 

then  Superior.    On  the  same  occasion  Father  Alva  in  Panay. 

he  administered  the  sacrament  to  three  About  a  year  after  his  departure,  the 

more  children,  one  a  son  of  the  newly  Provincial,   Father    Herrera,  returned 

converted  woman.    These  were  for  our  with  but  two    recruits,  Fathers  Diego 

missionaries  the  first  fruits  of  the  abund-  Ordonez  and  Diego  de  Espinar,  bearing 

ant  harvest  to  be  reaped  in  the  near  fu-  strict  instructions  from  His  Majesty  to 

ture.  diligently  colonize   the    islands.  He 

Later  on,  June  7,  1569,  Father  Her-  carried  for  Legaspi  the  title  of  First  Gov- 

rera  was  sent  by  Legaspi,  to  notify  the  ernor  for  Castile  (Addantado)  with  sev- 

Court  of  Judicature  of  Mexico  of  the  eral  honors  for  the  captain  and  soldiers 

recent   disturbances  provoked   by  the  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves 

Portuguese  and  the  consequent  negotia-  in  the  conquest.  The  recipients  of  these 

tions,  to  inform   the  King  of  Spain  favors  were  filled  with  great  joy,  as  they 

of  the  progress  made  in   the  subju-  saw  in  this  manifestation  of  the  apprecia- 

gation   of  the   Indians,  and   to   enlist  tion  of  their  king,  the  happy  results  of 

the  sympathies  of  other  religious  willing  their  efforts,  and  their  self-denial  in  so 

to  attend  to  the  necessities  of  the  nu-  colossal  an  undertaking, 

merous  converts  and  Christians  scattered  The  establishment  of  friendly  relations 

about  the  Cebu  and  Panay  islands.  Father  between  the  Governor,  Legaspi,  and  the 

Rada,  therefore,  alone  remained  in  this  neighboring  governments,  particularly 

place,  where  he  worked  with  unabating  China,  was  chiefly  due  to  the  personal 

zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  efforts  and  successful  cooperation  of  the 

Pintados.    He  was  assisted  in  his  labors  religious.    Fathers  Rada  and  Ger6nimo 

by  Brothers  Juan  de  Vivero  and  Juan  de  Marin  went  as  ambassadors  to  the  Vice- 

Villanova,  who  had  just  arrived  on  the  roy  of  Fokien,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 

vessel  of  Salcedo.   Fortunately,  the  ves-  render  a  service  to  their  country,  and  to 

sel  San  Lucas,  with  Father  Herrera  on  herald  as  they  ardently  desired,  Catho- 

board,  met  on  the  way  the  San  Juan,  on  licity  in  so  vast  an  empire, 

which   were   the   Augustinian  Fathers,  The  city  of   Cebu  was  founded  in 

Juan  Alva  and  Alonso  Jimenez.    Father  1570.    Manila  rose   to  the    rank  of 

Herrera  returned  with  them,  all  landing  metropolis  of  the  whole  colony  in  thefol- 

together  in  Cebu  by  order  of  Legaspi.  lowing  year.  It  was  then  thought  that  the 

The  number  of  conversions,  however,  presence  of  the  missionaries  was  strictly 

daily  increased,  and  Father  Herrera  was  necessary  in   the    settlements.  These 

again  commissioned  to   go   and   bring  missionaries,  however,  were  only  six — 

more  assistants.    On  the  eve  of  his  de-  including  the  Provincial  himself — sepa- 

parture  a  province  was  founded,  and  the  rated  by  thousands  of  miles,  being  in 

above-named  Father,  in  June,  1569, was  remote  corners  where  they  labored  with 

invested  with  the  office  of  First  Provin-  kindness  and  sweetness  for  the  conver- 

cial,  an  honor  that  was  bestowed  upon  sion  of  a  superstitious  people,  and  looked 

him,  not  merely  because  of  his  remark-  after  the  hundreds  of  new  Christians, 

able  gifts,  but,  also  to  encourage  him  to  teaching  them  to  properly  observe  the 

work  with  greater  zeal  in  the  acquisition  of  precepts  and  practices  of  our  holy  relig- 

new  religious,  without  forgetting  subjects  ion.    Happily,  on  June  7  of  that  year, 

left  in  the  heart  ot  the  forest  and  so  the  Espiritu  Santo  and  San  Juan  reached 

much   in   need   of  assistance.    Father  these  shores,  conveying  six  more  Aug- 
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ustinians  to  lend  assistance  to  their 
brethren.  Without  delay  the  Provin- 
cial assigned  them  posts  where  their 
apostolic  services  were  most  needed. 
Father  Geronimo  Marin  was  sent  to 
Cebu  to  accompany  Father  Martin  Rada, 
who  was  the  Superior  of  that  Convent ; 
Father  Juan  Orta  was  sent  to  Camarines 
as  assistant  to  Father  Alonso  Jimenez  ; 
Father  francisco  Marino  went  to  the 
island  of  Panay  to  assist  Father  Juan 
Alva.  The  others  remained  in  Manila 
to  be  employed  in  its  vicinity  and  in 
Papanga.  Father  Alonso  Alvarado,  who 
thirty  years  before  accompanied  the  un- 
fortunate expedition  of  Villalobos,  was 
then  with  Juan  de  Salcedo,  attending  to 
the  pacification  of  Tainta,  Tayzay  and 
other  villages  of  Laguna.  Father  Fran- 
cisco Ortega,  the  first  founder  of  the 
convents  of  the  Augustinian  Order  in 
Island  of  Luzon,  contributed  with  Martin 
de  Goitia  to  the  conquest  of  the  leading 
natives  of  Papanga;  while  Father  Augus- 
tin  Albuquerque  was  gaining  numerous 
souls  for  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Batangas 
province. 

Fearless  and  unmindful  of  the  long 
distances  to  be  traversed,  and  of  the  dan- 
gers of  sailing  through  seas  never  before 
explored,  the  Provincial,  Father  Herrera, 
paid  regular  visits  to  the  provinces  of 
Panay,  Oton,  Cebu,  and  Islabon.  He 
came  into  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their 
most  urgent  needs,  and  was  enabled  to 
deliver  important  orders  for  the  success- 
ful discharge  of  their  ministerial  functions. 
These  visits  were  a  valuable  source  of  in- 
formation for  the  committee  of  religious 
assembled  at  an  early  date. 

XAt  the  end  of  the  third  year,  Father 
Herrera' s  term  of  office  having  expired, 
the  fathers  met  together  in  Chapter,  and 
proceeded  to  choose  his  successor.  This 
election  took  place  in  Manila,  May  3, 
1573,  and  Father  Martin  Rada  was  ap- 
pointed. On  that  occasion  it  was  agreed 
to  fix  the  residences  of  the  missionaries, 
erecting  convents  in  the  most  important 
places,  with  dependent  stations  and  par- 
ishes.   These,  in  turn,  when  the  num- 


bers of  the  religious  faithful  justified  the 
step,  were  to  be  converted  into  so  many 
settlements.  Following  this  plan,  each 
convent  would  in  due  time  become  a  set- 
tled village — the  people  and  the  religious 
bound  together  by  the  closest  ties. 

Until  not  very  long  ago  these  bodies 
of  the  faithful  were  known  by  the  name 
of  villages  under  instruction,  to  distin- 
guish them  at  the  same  time  from  the 
missions  or  settlements,  and  from  the 
ranchos,  where  infidels  and  savages  mostly 
live.  It  was  decided  in  the  above-men- 
tioned Chapter  that  Father  Herrera 
should  go  to  Spain  to  request  the  king  to 
send  as  many  more  religious  as  possible, 
not  merely  of  our  own  Order,  but  also  of 
other  congregations. 

The  number  of  convents  already  estab- 
lished in  1572  was  eight,  and  the  Provin- 
cial, Father  Rada,  with  the  assistance  of 
three  religious,  who  arrived  in  1573, 
established  five  more. 

After  the  death  of  the  incomparable 
Legaspi,  which  occurred  August  20,  1572, 
this  island  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
formidable  army,  headed  by  the  corsair 
Limaon.  An  insurrection  broke  out  at 
the  same  time  in  Mindoro,  Tondo,  and 
Manila.  Only  to  the  great  tact  and  won- 
derful courage  of  Guido  de  Lavezares, 
worthy  of  his  predecessor,  as  well  as  to 
the  energy  and  endurance  of  that  handful 
of  heroes,  was  due  the  success  of  the  de- 
fence in  which  the  pirates,  thoroughly 
beaten,  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
the  Spanish  shores.  Fathers  Martin  and 
Orta  luckily  quelled  the  uprising  of  the 
insurgents  in  Tondo  and  Manila,  but  the 
unfortunate  Fathers  Ortega  and  Mojica, 
captured  by  the  Indians  in  Mindoro,  and 
carried  to  the  depths  of  the  forest,  were 
tied  and  beaten,  and  for  four  whole  days 
battled  witr^grim  death.  In  the  assault 
the  pirates  set  fire  to  our  church  and 
convent  in  this  capital  The  magnificent 
ornaments,  the  gifts  donated  by  King 
Philip  II.,  were  reduced  to  ashes.  In  the 
column  fighting  against  the  corsair  the 
governor  was  accompanied  by  the  Father 
Provincial.    And  when  the  insurgents 
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were  subdued,  and  Manila  was  delivered 
from  its  dreaded  enemies,  the  religious 
devoted  all  their  attention  to  the  founding 
of  villages  and  churches. 

Of  the  former,  four  were  created  in 
1575.  In  this  year  the  second  governor, 
Don  Francisco  Sande,  came  with  three 
more  Augustinians,  and  soon  after  Father 
Geronimo  Marin  was  ordered  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  go  to  Spain,  bearing  information 
to  His  Majesty  regarding  the  government 
of  the  islands,  and  the  expediency  of 
maintaining  amicable  relations  with 
China.  He  carried  news,  likewise,  of 
Fathers  Rada  and  Albuquerque,  who,  in 
their  capacity  as  ambassadors,  had  sailed 
with  the  Chinese  captains  after  Limaon, 
returning  afterwards  to  Manila.  The 
king,  apprised  of  these  facts,  was  so 
greatly  moved,  that  in  the  year  1589  he 
appointed  Fathers  Marin,  Francisco 
Ortega,  and  the  Apostolic  Penitentiary, 
Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  ambassadors  to 
proceed  to  Pekin,  bearing  the  good  wishes 
of  their  sovere'gn,  and  loaded  with  valua- 
ble gifts.  But  obstacles  arose,  and  the 
embassy  never  set  out,  so  the  fathers 
were  again  deprived  of  the  chance  to  in- 
troduce into  China  the  glorious  name  of 
Christ. 

In  addition  to  the  many  disasters 
which  the  above  mentioned  religious 
were  called  upon  to  endure,  more  re- 
mains to  be  related  of  the  unhappy  acci- 
dent which  befell  the  Province.  Father 
Herrarahad  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  ser- 
vice of  forty  religious  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Augustin.  In  a  respectful  memorial 
addressed  to  His  Majesty,  requesting 
royal  permission  for  members  of  other 
Orders  to  come,  he  was  so  successful, 
that  the  Franciscan  Fathers  then  waiting 
in  Seville  to  embark  for  the  Solomon 
Islands,  were  ordered  to  the  Philippines 
instead.  Herrera  with  his  forty  com- 
panions reached  Mexico,  but  in  such 
poor  health,  that,  after  a  short  rest,  only 
six,  together  with  three  religious  from 
New  Spain,  were  able  to  continue  on 
their  way.  Now,  alas,  their  greatest 
ordeal  was  imminent.     Near  the  coast 


of  Manila  the  vessel  sank  during  a 
violent  storm,  and  after  struggling  with 
the  furious  waves,  the  crew  reached  the 
Island  of  Catanduanes,  only  to  be  mur- 
dered by  the  savage  natives.  Compen- 
sation for  this  sad  and  irreparable  loss 
came  in  the  following  year,  1577,  when 
seven  Augustinians  and  sixteen  Fran- 
ciscans arrived.  These  latter  were  the 
first  of  their  Order  to  aid  the  Augus- 
tinians. They  were  hospitably  received 
in  the  Augustin ian  Convents,  invested 
with  full  Apostolic  faculties,  and 
appointed  to  villages  where  they  labored 
with  great  zeal.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  who 
arrived  in  1581  with  the  illustrious 
Father  Domingo  Salazar,  the  first  bishop 
of  Manila,  the  twenty  religious  of  our 
own  Order,  the  Dominican  Fathers  who 
came  in  1587,  and  the  Recollects  who 
landed  in  1606,  met  with  a  similar  wel- 
come. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  religious  of  the  Order  in  quelling 
the  various  revolts  of  the  natives,  the 
glorious  deeds  of  our  Brother,  Father 
Antonio  Flores,  are  well  worthy  of  men- 
tion. He  commanded  the  vessel  fitted 
out  by  the  Province  for  war  with  the 
Chinese  in  1603.  He  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  the  fortress  of  Ternate  in 
Molucca,  1606,  whither  he  went  with 
the  Governor,  Don  Pedro  Bravo  de 
Acufia,  who,  mindful  of  his  services, 
mentioned  him  with  honor  in  an  official 
note  addressed  to  His  Majesty.  It  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  count  in  detail  the 
numerous  and  valuable  services  rendered 
by  the  Augustinians,  when  in  1762,  the 
English  attacked  Manila  and  assailed  our 
Institute,  only  to  test  its  courage  and 
patriotism  in  the  defence  of  its  country's 
flag.  The  reckless  invaders  ransacked 
and  destroyed  fifteen  convents,  killed 
ten  of  our  brethren,  captured  nineteen, 
and  exiled  twelve.  They  took  possession 
of  the  principal  convent  of  Manila,  and, 
without  sparing  anything  they  could  lay 
hands  on,  they  sold  everything:  the 
medicines,  the  library,  the  roof- tiles, 
even  going  to  the  unholy  extreme  of 
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robbing  the  church  of  its  jewels.  In  this 
hour  of  trial  every  Augustinian  in  Luzon 
rallied  to  the  support  of  his  country. 

In  1736,  ground  was  chosen  in  the 
city  of  Valladolid,  Spain,  and,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  king,  and  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  a  college 
was  built.  That  step  was  considered 
necessary  in  view  of  the  many  difficulties 
met  with  in  procuring  a  supply  of  reli- 
gious for  the  islands.  It  was  undertaken 
with  the  exclusive  idea  of  providing  for 
the  spiritual  wants  of  places  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, which,  after  those  ceded  to  other 
Orders,  and  to  the  secular  clergy,  were 
still  attached  to  this  Province  of  the 
Augustinians.  But  on  account  of  the 
frequent  and  heavy  financial  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  Congregation  in  earth- 
quakes and  other  disasters,  on  account 
of  the  growing  expenses  necessitated  by 
the  rapid  increase  of  different  communi- 
ties, it  was  impossible  to  complete  the 
project  and  finish  the  general  plan  of  the 
building.  During  the  war  for  independ- 
ence, this  college  was  seized  by  the 
French  artillery,  and  some  of  our  breth- 
ren who  were  proceeding  from  the  port 
of  Santa  Maria  to  the  Philippines,  were 
captured  on  the  way  and  afterwards  shot 
at  Torquemada. 

The  growing  need  of  more  missionar- 
ies, the  considerable  increase  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  the  Philippines,  called  so  in- 
cessantly for  new  laborers,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  establish  another 
college,  as  a  branch  of  the  above  men- 
tioned and  for  a  like  purpose.  It  was 
also  to  attend  to  the  instruction  of  young 
missionaries.  Permission  for  its  erection 
was  granted  in  1866.  The  college  is  in 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Vid,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Duero  river,  Province  of  Burgos  and 
the  Judicial  District  of  Aranda  de  Duero. 
Our  Congregation,  besides,  maintains  an- 
other educational  establishment  in  Rome, 
which,  in  accordance  with  a  royal  order 
dated  December  2,  1877,  is  under  the 
protection  of  our  ambassador  to  the 
Vatican.  Into  this  Spanish  institution  of 
learning,  opened  in  the  capital  of  the 


Christian  world,  a  select  number  of 
our  young  men  are  annually  ad- 
mitted. They  are  thus  equipped 
with  unexceptional  advantages  for 
making  acquaintance  with  foreign  pro- 
gress, for  deriving  profit  from  the  lec- 
tures of  professors  learned  in  scientific 
matters  and  for  studying  whatever  has  a 
bearing  on  our  state,  its  career  and  des- 
tiny. Experience  has  proven  this  the 
best  way  to  train  the  intellects  of  our 
cleverest  and  most  accomplished  schol- 
ars, of  such,  especially,  as  shall  be  later 
called  upon  to  teach  others. 

In  February,  1880,  the  Augustinians, 
by  favor  of  a  royal  grant,  opened  a  hos- 
pital in  Barcelona.  It  is  equipped  with 
all  the  modern  conveniences  for  proper 
treatment  of  diseases  incident  on  sudden 
change  from  Northern  Spain's  cold  cli- 
mate to  the  warm  climate  of  the  Philip- 
pines. This  establishment  is  besides  a 
convenient  resting  place  for  missionaries 
on  their  way  to  the  islands,  and  houses  a 
certain  number  of  young  men  engaged 
in  finishing  their  studies.  It  is,  however, 
entirely  too  small  to  serve  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

These  are  some  of  the  schools  in  which 
recruits  for  the  mission  are  thoroughly 
prepared,  instructed  and  made  ready  to 
continue  the  noble  work  begun  by  their 
worthy  fathers  in  the  faith.  These  ances- 
tors of  theirs,  since  the  dawn  of  the  dis- 
covery of  these  islands,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  have  been  laboring  in  the 
cause  of  civilization,  for  the  physical  and 
moral,  progress  of  these  simple  peoples. 
They  have  sacrificed  everything  dear, 
risking  even  their  very  lives,  and  they 
have  never  in  all  their  history  degenera- 
ted from  that  zeal,  heroism  and  high 
standard  of  virtue,  the  lasting  ornaments 
of  our  forefathers. 

A  few  words  more  and  we  are  done 
with  our  history  of  the  province.  His 
Majesty,  wishing  to  surround  divine 
worship  in  the  royal  monastery  of  the 
Escorial,  with  all  its  wonted  splendor 
and  solemnity,  and  animated  with  a  de- 
sire to  throw  open  to  the  inspection  of 
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the  public  the  literary  and  artistic  mas- 
terpieces contained  therein,  gave  orders 
to  the  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Royal  House  and  Patrimony,  instructing 
him,  in  view  of  the  favorable  dispositions 
of  the  corporation,  to  come  to  some 
agreement  temporarily  ceding  to  the  Au- 
gustinians  the  monastery  of  San  Lorenzo 
without  effecting  the  rights  of  the  Royal 
Protectorate.  An  agreement  to  this  ef- 
fect was  concluded,  and,  the  terms  being 


accepted  by  our  representative  in  Mad- 
rid, the  cession  took  place  July  last. 
During  the  same  month  a  corps  of  pro- 
fessors was  appointed,  bound  in  every 
particular  to  comply  with  the  obligations 
of  the  contract.  The  church,  therefore, 
the  classes,  the  library  and  the  many 
valuable  objects  contained  in  said  monas- 
tery have  been  intrusted  to  our  keep- 
ing. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


MARY  BAPTIST  RUSSELL. 


Pioneer  Sister  of  Mercy  in  California. 


(  Continued. ) 


AS  the  bright,  affectionate,  home- 
loving  maiden  was  in  the  end  to 
go  as  far  away  from  her  home  as 
the  girth  of  this  small  globe  permits,  so 
she  began  by  going  as  far  away  as  the 
length  of  this  small  island  permits.  The 
selection,  however,  of  the  Kinsale  Con- 
vent of  Mercy  was  due  chiefly  to  the  in- 
timate friendship  between  Father  Denis 
Murphy,  the  parish  priest  of  Kinsale, 
and  Dr.  Russell  of  Maynooth,  who  was 
the  guardian  of  Arthur  Russell's  chil- 
dren.-   Mrs.  Russell  paid  a  visit  of  in- 
spection to  the  Southern  Convent,  and 
was  greatly  attracted   by  the  Mother 
Superior,  Mary  Francis  Bridgeman,  after- 
wards prominent  as  the  leader  of  the 
band  of  Sisters  who  nursed  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  at  Scutari  during  the 
Crimean  war.    She  was  particularly  de- 
lighted with  the   immense  amount  of 
good  wrought  amongst  the  poor,  espe- 
cially through  the  work-schools.  The 
hard  task  of  selling  the  produce  of  the 
girls'  industry  was  from  that  time  one  of 
the  many  works  of  charity  to  which  her 
busy  days  were  devoted.    She  spared 
neither  time  nor  money  in  order  to  effect 
sales,  travelling  wherever  there  was  a 
friend  or  acquaintance  that  might  be 
tempted  to  purchase  some  of  the  excel- 


lent plain  and  ornamental  work  produced 
by  the  well-appointed  schools  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's, Kinsale.  She  never  spared  her- 
self, and  (harder  still)  she  did  not  spare 
others.  The  only  one  of  her  letters  that 
chances  to  be  in  my  hands,  illustrates 
her  capacity  for  this  hiphiline(  i )  form  of 
almsgiving,  which  for  many  is  far  more 
difficult  than  putting  their  hand  into 
their  own  pocket.  This  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Hare, 
then  in  the  first  year  of  his  priesthood. 
He  became  parish  priest  of  Ballinahinch, 
and  died  several  years  ago.  May  he 
rest  in  peace  ! 

Newry,  31st  December,  185 1. 
Rev.  Dear  Sir  : 

I  cannot  express  how  grateful  we  feel 
for  your  kind  and  holy  remembrance  of 
us,  where  we  would  most  wish  to  be  re- 
membered, at  God's  holy  altar.  May 
His  grace  and  blessing  be  your  reward  I 
[Ife/c  comes  in  a  paragraph  about  a 
Maynooth  student  of  two  months'  stand- 


(1  )This  adjective  will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in 
the  dictionaries.  There  is,  I  am  told,  in  the 
Hebrew  grammar,  a  division  of  verbs  in  ////////, 
which  signify  "making  others  do  the  thing  in 

question. " 
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You  cannot  think  how  anxiously  I 
looked  for  a  letter  from  you  about  the 
vestments.  Week  after  week  since  I  saw 
you  last,  I  have  hoped  to  receive  your 
directions  to  forward  them  to  Lurgan. 
Perhaps,  if  they  were  really  in  your 
hands,  Mr.  McKay  might  feel  bound  to 
exert  himself  in  disposing  of  some  of 
them.  He  certainly  did  hold  out  great 
encouragement  and  said  if  they  were  sent 
to  him  by  Mr.  O'Hare,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  but  between  you  some  good  would 
be  done  for  the  Sisters  ol  Mercy  ;  for  he 
would  interest  cler- 
gymen in  the  neigh- 
boring diocese.  It 
was  this  that  made 
me  so  anxious  to 
send  them  down. 
The  bishop  took 
the^mrple  suit  since 
I  saw  you,  but  I 
have  still  six  very 
handsome  suits  and 
very  moderate  in 
price,  too,  con- 
sidering the  qual- 
ity. I  went  to  every 
place  in  Dublin 
about  a  month  ago, 
when  I  was  in  town, 
to  look  at  vestments 
and  enquire  prices; 
and  in  none  of 
them,  I  honestly 
assure  you,  did  I 
see  such  value. 

I  wish  you  were 
in  Newry  to-day 
your  countenance 


RKV.   CHARLES  RUSSELL,   D.  D. 


that  you  might  give 
to  my  son  Charles 
at  the  delivery  of  his  essay  in  the  as- 
sembly rooms.  You  heard,  I  suppose, 
that  the  Newry  Institute,  of  which 
Charles  is  a  member,  proposed  a  prize 
for  the  best  essay  on  "The  Age  we 
Live  in,  its  Tendencies  and  Exigen- 
cies." The  prize  was  adjudged  to  him, 
and  a  request  made  that  he  would  read 
or  deliver  it  in  public  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Library  Fund  of  the  Institute.  He 
could  not  very  well  refuse  to  comply,  but 


I  think  it  was  scarcely  kind  or  judicious 
to  ask  so  young  a  lad  to  come  before  the 
public  as  a  lecturer.  It  is  too  trying  an 
ordeal,  and  may  expose  him  to  the  charge 
of  presumption,  which,  thank  God,  he 
does  not  deserve;  for  it  is  with  very  great 
reluctance  he  does  so.  But  it  is  a  duty 
imposed  upon  him,  and  I  hope  he  will 
discharge  it  with  credit.  Wishing  you, 
reverend  dear  sir,  many  happy  returns  of 
the  New  Year,  in  which  I  am  joined  by  all 
my  family,  I  am  yours  very  obediently, 
Margaret  Russell. 

The  lad  of  nine- 
teen years,  whose 
first  public  appear- 
ance is  here  chroni- 
cled,has  been  since 
heard  of.  As  I 
have  quoted  this 
letter  before  its 
time,  I  may  give 
after  its  time  a  let- 
ter in  which  Mr. 
Arthur  Russell, 
two  or  three  months 
before  his  death, 
referred  to  the 
same  boy,  then 
only  twelve  years 
old.  It  is  curious 
that  this  tone 
should  be  taken  by 
both  parents  in  the 
only  two  letters 
that  seem  to  have 
survived.  I  give 
the  whole  of  this 
simple  letter  for  the  sake  of  the  kind- 
ness and  thoughtfulness  that  it  shows. 

Sunday,  January  25,  1845. 

My  Dear  Margaret: 

I  received  your  joint  epistles  this 
morning,  which  give  me  great  pleasure. 
I  find  the  children  don't  go  to  school 
until  Monday.  Tell  them  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  them  all,  and  I  trust 
they  will  continue  to  merit  my  approba- 
tion. Tell  Charles  I  see  a  gjreat  im- 
provement in  his  last  note.  I  hope  he  will 
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continue  to  improve.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  find  he  has  been  so  successful 
in  his  classes.  All  he  wants  is  applica- 
tion, for  I  think  he  has  the  abilities,  so 
the  fault  must  be  his  own  if  he  don't 
prove  himself  clever.  It  has  just  oc- 
curred to  me  that  perhaps  it  might  be 

an  accommodation  to  Miss  to  get 

the  use  of  some  bed  clothes  while  the 
girls  are  with  her.  Besides  it  will  make 
them  more  comfortable,  as  you  have 
them  with  you  there.  She  will  not  be 
so  foolish  as  to  be  offended  if  you  would 


Some  old  man,  who  returned  to  Ire- 
land, after  all  his  friends  and  relatives 
were  dead,  was  asked  why  he  had  done 
so.  *  *  I  came  back  to  see  the  mountains. ' ' 
Katherine  Russell,  when  she  was  just 
getting  ready  to  leave  her  home  and 
friends,  bade  good-by  to  the  mountains. 
Her  last  Summer,  1848,  was  of  course 
spent  as  usual  in  dear  old  Killowen,  and 
when  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Newry 
to  make  the  last  preparations  for  her 
flight,  she  arranged  with  her  youngest 
sister  and  youngest  brother  to  rise  very 


CARLINGKORO  BAY  AND  CLOUCHMORE  STONE. 


make  the  inquiry.  Tell  Lill  the  gerani- 
ums are  in  fine  health.  I  take  great 
care  of  them,  and  tell  Kate  that  Sarah 
did  not  write  to  me  yet. 

When  they  are  settled,  they  need  not 
write  but  monthly,  unless  something 
particular  requires  them  to  do  so  ;  it  will 
take  up  their  time,  and  it  is  not  requisite 
to  write  oftener.  They  will  find  their 
time  short,  when  it  is  expired.  Charles 
will  also  write  occasionally. 

I  am,  my  dear  Margaret,  Yours, 
Arthur  Russell. 


early  one  bright  morning  in  August — so 
early  that  the  three  had  climed  Slieve 
Ban,  and  had  run  along  the  topmost 
ridge,  in  the  keen,  crisp,  bracing  moun- 
tain air,  which  the  sun  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  warm,  till  they  were  near  enough 
to  Rostrevor  to  hear  the  church  clock 
strike  six  down  below,  and  they  said  the 
morning  Angelus  near  to  the  Big  Stone. 

Soon  after  came  the  parting.  One  of 
the  two  who  helped  her  to  bid  good-by 
to  the  mountains,  wrote  lately  to  the 
other  :  "  Sadly  I  missed  Kate  on  my  re- 
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turn  home.  There 
was  always  something 
so  restful,  genial,  and 
bright  about  her, 
that  no  one  near  her 
could  keep  dull  or 
anxious  long.  She 
was  thoroughly  sen- 
sible, practical  and 
energetic  and  never 
understood  nursing 
sensibilities,  or 
humor  s — yet  for- 
bearing, patient,  and 
reasonable,  so  that 
you  could  always  talk 
of  your  little  difficul- 
ties with  her,  when 
they  would  be  sure 
to  fade  away  of  them- 
selves. ' ' 

In  November, 
1848,  she  entered 
her  new  convent 
home  in  Kinsale. 
What  she  thought  of 
her  new  mother  we 
learn  from  a  note 
written  forty  years 
later,  in  which  she 
mentions  a  letter  just 
received  from  Newry 
announci  n  g  good 
Mother  Bridgeman's 
death.  "  I  need  not  say  pray  for  her, 
and  ask  Father  Gleeson  to  please  remem- 
ber her  at  the  altar.  She  was  a  noble 
woman  and  a  holy  religious." 

The  novice  from  the  North  had  no 
violent  change  to  make  in  her  habits  and 
tone  ot  mind.  Years  before,  in  a  sort  of 
spiritual  conference  which  she  used  to 
hold  with  her  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
old  Killowen  home,  the  subject  proposed 
by  her  (for  she  was  the  guiding  spirit  of 
the  little  association)  was,  44  what  was 
the  best  way  to  become  a  saint  ?  "  The 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  youthful  theo- 
logians was — "  to  do  our  daily  duties  as 
well  as  ever  we  can,  and  to  do  them  in 
the  presence  of  God,  to  please  Him." 


CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  ROSTRKVOR. 


No  doubt  Kinsale  was  quite  content  with 
this  sound  spirituality  of  Killowen. 

Sister  Mary  Baptist,  as  we  may  hence- 
forth call  her,  was  from  the  first  particu- 
larly efficient  in  the  schools.  She  had 
been  solidly  educated,  and  what  she  did 
not  know  she  was  quick  to  learn,  while 
her  quiet  firmness,  her  clearness,  and  her 
calm  judgment,  gave  her  great  power  in 
instructing  the  young. 

"  O'er  wayward  children  wouldst  thou 

hold  firm  rule 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy 

faces  ? 

Love,  truth,  and  patience — these  must 
be  thy  graces 
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And  in  thine  own  heart 
keep  school. ' ' 


they  must  first 


During  her  noviceship,  Sister  Baptist 
had  an  experience  that  was  to  serve  her 
in  later  years.  She  was  allowed  to  tend 
the  poor  creatures  stricken  with  the 
cholera ;  for  the  famine  had  brought 
pestilence  in  its  train.  She  had  always 
been  remarkable  for  her  skill  in  nursing 
and  comforting  the  sick  and  dying  ;  and 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  her  sympathy, 
fear  was  unknown  to  her. 

When  the  time  came  for  her  religious 
profession,  Dr.  Delaney,  the  Bishop  of 
Cork,  then  at  the  beginning  of  his  long 
episcopate,  deputed  the  Bishop  of  Hy- 
derabad to  receive  her  vows.  This  pre- 
late, Dr.  Daniel  Murphy,  was  then  on  a 
visit  with  his  brother,  the  pastor  of  Kin- 
sale.  He  still  flourishes  in  hale  old  age 
as  Archbishop  of  Hobart  in  Tasmania, 
one  of  the  most  venerable  members  of 
the  world-wide  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  I  question  very  much  the  ac- 
curacy of  Sister  Baptist's  own  statement 
about  the  degree  of  spiritual  knowl- 
edge she  possessed   at  this  epoch  of 


her  life.    On  February  n,  1882,  some 
of  her  novices  were  to  be  professed.  She 
was  unable  to  be  present,  and  she  sent 
them  the  following  letter  : 
My  Dear  Sisters  : 

As  I  cannot  have  the  happiness  of 
hearing  you  pronounce  your  vows,  I  will 
write  a  few  lines  to  wish  you  all  every 
happiness  on  the  joyous  occasion.  I 
know  you  will  all  make  your  consecration 
with  fervor,  from  the  very  depths  of  your 
heart,  and  I  am  sure  dear  Mother  Ga- 
briel has  made  you  fully  sensible  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  irrevocable  engage- 
ments made  by  the  Religious  Profession. 
I  must  acknowledge  I  had  very  vague 
ideas  of  it  myself  when  I  was  professed  ; 
but  you  are  all  more  mature  in  your 
minds,  and  can  enter  into  it  more  deeply. 

You  must  not  now  imagine  that  all  is 
done.  On  the  contrary,  you  are  only 
now  beginning.  Hitherto  you  were  ap- 
prentices, learning  the  principles  and 
rules  of  religious  life;  now  you  must  re- 
duce them  to  practice  in  your  daily  life. 
Father  Barchi  said  in  one  of  his  retreats, 
that  religion  is  called  by  spiritual  writers 
a  "  paradise  on  earth,"  but  he  thought 
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that  purgatory  would  be  a  more  appro- 
priate name.  The  truth  is,  both  names 
are  appropriate.  It  is  a  purgatory,  as  it 
offers  innumerable  opportunities  of  per- 
forming acts  contrary  to  nature,  and  it  is 
also  a  paradise  on  earth,  because  of  the 
peace  enjoyed  by  humble,  docile  relig- 
ious, who  live  by  faith,  and  see  God  in 
their  Superiors,  and  His  will  in  all  the 
occurrences  of  life. 

Our  Lord  assures  us  a  hair  does  not 
fall  without  His  permission.  If  we  really 
believe  this,  how  can  we  be  over-anxious 


THK  OU.\Y  OK  KOSTKKVMR. 


or  worried?    Let  us,  then,  leave  our-  tion,  so  gain  all  the  indulgences  you  can ; 

selves  humbly  and  confidently  in  the  but  it  is  more  habitual  holy  joy  I  advo- 

hands  of  Divine  Providence,  doing  all  cate.     May  God  bless  you  all. 
we  can  to  glorify  Him  by  living  as  true  Ever  your  affectionate  Mother, 

religious,  real  Sisters  of  Mercy — "  gen-  Sister  M.  B.  Ri  ssku., 

tie,     patient,     hard-working,    humble,  Sister  of  Mercy. 


obedient,  charitable,  and,  above  all,  sim- 
ple and  joyous."  You  will  recognize 
the  words  of  Father  Coleridge,  S.J.,  in 
his  "  First  Sister  of  Mercy."  They  are 
beautiful  and  include  everything  neces- 
sary to  make  us  saints.  The  last  is  of 
more  consequence  than  most  persons 
imagine.  "  God  loveth  the  cheerful 
giver,"  and  it  makes  hard  things  easy, 
and  helps  others  on  the  hard  road  as  well 
as  ourselves.  You  know,  besides,  Sister 
Mary  Stanislaus  grants  an  indulgence  to 
everyone  who  causes  a  laugh  at  recrea- 


Hlandine  ol  Betharram. 
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By  J.  M 
(  Contit 

THE  answer  comes  to  the  penitent 
soul.    The  soft  sound  of  a  little 
bell  heralds  the  King's  approach. 
At  the  first  sound  Margaret  falls  prone 
upon  her  face,  in  abject  abasement. 

But  the  King  has  come  in  mercy  and 
in  love.  His  minister  speaks  words  of 
courage  and  of  pardon.  Soon  he  gives 
into  her  possession  the  Sacrament,  that 
is,  "The  Brightness  of  Eternal  Life, 
The  Sun  of  Justice,  The  True  Light 
which  enlighteneth  every  soul  that  sits 
in  darkness  if  it  will  but  call  upon 
Him.  And  Adonai,  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Israel,  has  come  to  redeem 
her.  O,  Root  of  Jesse  !  Key  of  David  ! 
blessed  be  Thou  for  not  refusing  to  come 
and  deliver  the  captive  sitting  so  long  in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death  ! '  * 
Now,  with  St.  Anselm,  Margaret  may 
well  exclaim,  "O  Thou  my  Light!  my 
eyes  bless  Thee,  for  Thou  permittest  my 
soul  to  contemplate  Thee,  and  not  be 
blind  to  the  beauty  of  Thy  face  ! "  O 
blind  eyes  !  created  to  look  upon  the 
beauty  of  that  face,  cease  not  to  weep 
true  tears  of  sorrow  for  the  blindness  of 
the  past  !  Cease  not  to  weep  tears  of 
joy  for  the  mercy  and  the  loving  kindness 
of  the  present  ! 

And  the  King  has  taken  possession  of 
His  own.  His  seal  is  upon  the  heart 
of  the  erring  woman,  that  she  may  love 
Him.  It  will  be  upon  her  arm  hence- 
forth, that  she  may  work  for  Him. 

Margaret  arises  after  that  visit,  a  new 
creature.  Now  she  can  lift  up  her 
drooping  head;  she  has  partaken  of  the 
Bread  of  Angels.  She  can  defy  the  past, 
lie  has  obliterated  it.  He  has  conse- 
crated the  present;  the  future,  please 
God,  will  ratify  that  consecration,  for  in 
the  newly- born  heart  there  is  written  a 


r.  Cave, 
tued. ) 

great  word :  '  *  Reparation. ' '  Margaret 
Dunroby  would  make  no  peace  with  this 
world,  would  accept  no  happiness  from 
it  till  the  debt  of  the  past  had  been  can- 
celled. And  that  could  only  be  on  the 
day  the  Lord  took  possession  of  her 
heart  once  more,  for  time  and  for  eter- 
nity. She  has  the  clear  vision  of  her 
human  debt,  for  this  she  has  written  the 
great  word;  the  King's  mercy  has  blotted 
out  the  other. 

And  because  she  has  written  the  word 
"Reparation"  on  her  heart,  when  An- 
tony urges  her  to  give  him  the  right  to 
bear  her  away  with  him  then  to  England, 
she  answers,  "I  must  first  go  back 
whence  I  came,  I  must  return  to  the  one 
who  made  me  what  you  saw  me,  Antony, 
when  you  thought  me  worthy  to  be  your 
wife.  If  I  can  obtain  her  forgiveness, 
her  sanction  and  her  motherly  blessing, 
and  if  you  still  wish  to  burden  your  life 
with  a  wife  so  helpless,  I  will  no  longer 
refuse,  though  believe  me,  Antony,  it 
will  not  be,  even  then,  without  fear  of 
doing  you  an  injustice,  though  I  know 
you  love  me,  and  I  return  that  love." 

And  not  even  Sister  Christmas  could 
shake  this  resolve,  though  she  found 
many  plausible  pretexts  for  so  doing. 
"How  will  you  travel  to  England,  my 
dear  Margaret?"  she  urged. 

"A  way  will  be  found,"  was  the  reply. 
"  There  may  be  some  of  your  nuns  go- 
ing in  that  direction  who  would  be  willing 
to  take  charge  of  me.  As  to  that,  my 
Biandine  herself  could  guide  me  were  it 
necessary." 

There  was,  of  course,  a  general  pro- 
test against  this  risk. 

"Other  help  will  be  found,  fear  not," 
continued  Margaret.  "We  shall  loiter 
on  the  way,  that  we  may  both  gain 
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strength,  shall  we  not,  Blandine?  We 
shall  kneel  at  many  a  shrine  between 
Betharram  and  London." 

"Well,"  said  Father  Francis,  ' 'since 
we  have  yet  aiwhole  month  in  which  to 
terrify  you  with  the  real  as  well  as  the 
imaginary  dangers  of  the  road,  we  will 
not  say  the  last  word  to-day,  but  make 
the  most  of  these  bright  Summer  days." 

There  is  Lourdes  to  be  visited  for  a 
novena  of  prayers  before  the  Holy 
Ghost.  There  is  St.  Savin  and  Notre 
Dame  de  Puy  and  Buglose,  the  cradle 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  There  are  the 
many  old  churches  and  ruins  of  the  val- 
ley of  Argeles,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
world-famous  Gavarnie,  the  Breach  of 
Roland,  and  the  countless  mineral 
springs  that  attract  the  tourists  of  the 
whole  world.  All  these  are  so  easily 
accessible,  so  delightful  in  aspect  as  well 
as  edifying  for  their  miracles  that  the 
world  has  not  yet  wearied  of  telling, 
that  we  shall  have  an  uninterrupted 
feast  for  soul  and  body.  On  every  step 
of  this  land  Providence  has  set  a  mark 
of  its  bounty  in  the  shape  of  a  healing 
spring  or  hermit's  cell.  Although  God's 
free  gift  to  His  people  has  been  monop- 
olized for  individual  gains,  syndicated, 
turned  into  the  hands  of  companies  and 
speculators,  who  pay  men  of  science  to 
set  their  ?nark  above  the  sacred  sign 
with  which  the  servants  of  God  marked 
those  places  centuries  ago,  yet  the  Lord 
is  still  long-suffering  and  very  patient. 
He  does  not  withdraw  or  nullify  the  gift 
of  healing  from  the  waters  He  once 
blessed.  Does  it  not  seem  an  abuse  of 
the  rights  of  mankind  to  surround 
springs  like  Cauterels,  Bagneres  de 
Bigorre,  Luchen,  Eux  Bonnes  and  the 
others  with  barriers  of  private  owner- 
ship? And  if  this  proprietorship  is 
really  justifiable,  why  not  make  some 
return  to  Him  for  His  wondrous  gifts 
by  surrounding  them  with  churches  and 
sanctuaries  where  the  soul  may  be  healed 
as  well  as  the  body,  sanctuaries  instead 
of  gambling  houses,  convents  instead  of 
casinos  and  dancing  halls?    And  why. 


above  all,  why  set  the  mark  of  'Dr.*  or 
'Prof.'  So-and-So  above  the  legend  of 
the  saints  that  sanctified  the  ground, 
above  the  story  well  proven,  the  record 
well  attested,  of  the  cures  wrought  so 
marvellously  by  prayer,  and  not  by 
science  ? 

But  this  is  trenching  on  the  ground 
of  Messieurs  les  Cures  and  Father  Fran- 
cis, and  they  are,  needless  to  say,  advo- 
cates of  free  mineral  baths  with  holy 
surroundings  for  fashionable  watering 
places.  It  is  a  little  hard  for  the  curate 
who  allows  a  famous  preacher  to  preach 
a  charity  sermon  in  his  church  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  hoping  thereby  to 
mend  the  roof  or  the  breach  in  the  old 
wall  of  the  church  that  is  closed  for  some 
eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  shut 
in,  snow  bound,  O  it  is  hard  for  this 
little  crime  against  the  "  Republique " 
to  have  his  salary  stopped,  (i) 

But  with  the  coming  and  going  of 
tourists  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
With  the  coming  and  going  of  Margaret 
and  Blandine  is  another  matter.  Good 
angels  surely  will  guide  their  steps.  Let 
us  follow  them  this  pleasant  morning. 
It  is  early  dawn.  Two  figuresi  are  by  the 
villa  gate.  One,  a  tall,  slender  woman, 
draped  in  black;  the  other  a  remarkably 
beautiful  little  girl  of  ten, or  thereabouts. 
The  child  holds  the  lady's  hand,  and 
looks  up  into  her  face.  Pale,  beautiful, 
serene  is  that  face,  now  raised  to  heaven. 
There  is  a  slight  air  of  uncertainty  in  the 
lady's  movements,  a  little  hesitation, 
that  indicates  some  infirmity.  At  first 
glance  we  would  attribute  it  to  lameness 
rather  than  blindness,  for  the  eyes  are 
large,  fine  and  clear,  and  appear  to  be 
studying  some  distant  object.  They 
droop  now,  as  the  lady  and  child  stop 
before  the  church  door.  Too  early  to 
enter,  so  after  a  little  prayer  we  may  fol- 
low them  to  the  Fountain  of  St.  Roch. 


( i  )  At  Cauterels  in  the  summer  of  '98  the 
curate  had  his  salary  stopped  for  permitting 
Pere  Kyraud,  a  Jesuit,  who  preaches  here  in 
the  convents,  to  preach  a  charity  sermon  perfectly 
free  from  any  allusion  to  politics. 
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The  prayer,  we  may  well  believe,  pierced 
through  the  triple  and  quadruple  barriers 
of  stone  and  iron,  and  the  little  halt  by 
the  fountain,  and  the  invocation  to  the 
Patron  Saint  of  the  Pyrenees,  while 
sprinkling  the  sightless  eyes  with  the 
clear  water,  gave  courage  to  mount 
higher.  The  child  clasps  the  kind  hand 
that  trusts  to  her  guidance,  while  she 
scans  the  dear  lady's  face  to  see  if  our 
Lady  has  heard  the  prayer  that  pierced 
the  great  closed  doors,  or  if  St.  Roch  has 
washed  away  the  veil  of  darkness  that 
covers  the  dear  eyes. 

Do  not  fancy  that  Margaret  does  not 
see  the  Saint  and  his  faithful  hound. 
Still  less,  do  not  fancy  that  she  does  not 
see,  and  very  plainly  too,  the  Virgin  and 
Child  above  the  high  altar.  The  sweet, 
appealing  Mother  and  the  Divine  Infant 
that  she  has  slighted  for  so  many  years  ! 
But  that  dash  of  cold  water  from  the 
fountain  helps  her  to  bear  the  pang  of 
pain  called  up  by  the  remembrance,  and 
she  allows  herself  to  be  led  up  the  slope 
to  the  First  Station  of  the  Cross.  There 
the  two  figures  kneel.  It  is  passing  sweet 
to  Margaret  to  reflect  that  she  is  on  Cal- 
vary. O,  was  there  ever  another  heart 
that  resisted  as  hers  had  resisted,  for  fif- 
teen long  years,  the  invitation  to  mount 
to  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  by  this  same  road  ? 
To  follow  Him  slowly,  from  the  Praeto- 
rium  to  Calvary,  there  to  weep  with  His 
Mother,  and  Magdalen,  and  John  !  But 
she  remembers  the  child,  and,  lest  she 
should  forget  again  and  lose  herself  in 
acts  of  contrition,  she  asks  her  little  guide 
to  take  the  manual  and  read  aloud  for 
them  both  the  prayers  of  the  sorrowful, 
sweet  stations  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross. 
This  Blandine  does.  She  knows  them 
nearly  by  heart  already.  And  how  they 
penetrated  the  listener's  soul  as  they  fall 
from  the  lips  of  the  innocent  child,  were 
it  not  for  whose  presence  there,  Margaret 
would  have  loved  to  linger  long  at  each 
station ;  at  each  station  to  die,  as  it  were, 
with  grief  at  her  Saviour's  feet,  and  wait 
till  He  raised  her  to  life  once  more.  But 
these  were  only  passing  aspirations.  She 


would  not  let  sorrow  conquer  her  again, 
though  here  on  Calvary,  and.  with  the 
heart- thrilling  words  of  the  prayers  falling 
from  the  pure  lips  that  uttered  them  so 
devoutly,  as  never  before  did  poor  Mar- 
garet feel  the  loss  of  her  lost  years.  But 
on  and  on  they  went,  reverently  kneeling 
before  each  marble  temple,  whose  stuc- 
coed walls  bore  in  high  relief  the  sacred 
scenes  of  the  Via  Dolorosa,  and  through 
the  double  wall  of  blindness  and  welling 
tears,  Margaret  can  discern  the  Saviour's 
face,  disfigured  for  her,  disfigured  by 
her,  and  the  mournful  eyes  that  pierce 
her  very  soul.  She  can  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Lamb  telling  her  not  to  weep  for 
Him,  the  Innocent  One,  but  for  herself. 

And  yet  she  does  weep  for  Him,  for- 
getting herself  wholly.  Sweet  tears  she 
weeps  for  Him;  tears  of  sorrow  for  the 
wounds  His  sacred  body  bore,  even  be- 
fore they  stripped  Him,  to  stretch  Him 
on  the  cross.  Through  the  double  wall 
she  sees  the  wounded  cheek,  struck  by 
the  soldier  ;  the  black  spots  oozing  blood 
slowly  from  beneath  the  crown  of  thorns; 
the  torn  shoulders  and  the  deep  gashes 
into  which  the  heavy  beam  sank  deeper 
as  He  struggled  on.  And  she  was  one 
of  those  who  not  only  would  not  lighten 
it,  but  made  it  heavier.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  she  flings  herself  face  downward  on 
the  first  step  of  the  Scala  Sancta,  and  in 
utter  abandonment  of  sorrow  for  her 
share  in  His  suffering,  pours  out  all  the 
tears  her  heart  has  garnered  since  the  first 
hour  of  her  repentance,  while  Blandine 
clings  to  her  and  whispers,  "  Dear  Mam- 
ma Marguerite,  do  not  weep  so!  You 
will  see !  Our  Lady  of  Betharram  will  ask 
Jesus  to  let  you  see! "  The  child  thinks 
the  tears  and  the  prayers  are  all  for  the 
lost  vision.    But  it  is  not  thus. 

Ere  they  mount  another  step  Margaret 
asks:  4 'And  what  is  my  little  Blandine 
asking  of  our  Lady  for  her  blind 
Mamma  ?  " 

"O,  always  that  my  kind  Mamma 
Marguerite  may  see." 

"  Dear  child,  Mamma  Marguerite  sees 
all  that  is  best  for  her  to  see  now. ' ' 
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*  *  Does  Mamma  see  Blandine  ?  ' ' 
"  Yes,  even  Blandine;  but  not  with 
these  eyes" — she  pointed  to  the  sightless 
orbs —  "  bu  t  ask  no  more  for  their  light.  I 
could  not  bear  it  now,  dear.  Listen,  and 
try  to  remember  this,  my  darling:  For 
many  years  God  wanted  me  to  see,  but  I 
shut  my  eyes  and  would  not  look  at  the 
things  He  showed  me.  Therefore,  my 
darling,  ask  not  for  sight.  Let  me  wait 
God's  time.  Ask  for  me  now  the  grace 
to  do  His  holy  will,  that  I  may  keep  Him 
in  my  heart  henceforth,  whom  for  so  many 
years  I  wilfully  abandoned." 

4 4  But  God  waited/'  said  the  child, 
"and  Himself  came  at  last  to  my  Mamma. 
Sister  Superior  told  me  to  thank  Him  for 
this  every  day. ' ' 

"Yes,  dear,  so  He  did;  and  we  will 
try  to  thank  Him  together  henceforth, 
shall  we  not  ?  With  your  help,  Blandine, 
I  shall  find  my  way  to  heaven,  and  that 
is  all  I  ask  now.  Come,  darling!  Let  us 
gladly  and  joyfully  mount  this  hill.  On 
its  summit  we  shall  find  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus ! " 

Margaret' s  face  was  radiant.  The  storm 
had  passed,  leaving  her  spirit  cloudless. 
Surely  she  was  thrice  blest!  How  can  she 
ever  again  live  for  an  hour  without  a  song 
of  gladness  in  her  heart?  No,  she  never 
will  tire  of  repeating  litanies  of  love! 
Never  weary  of  making  acts  of  penance 
and  stations  of  the  cross.  Never  cease 
chanting  psalms  of  grateful  praise.  And 
here  of  itself  came  to  her  mind  the  re- 
proaches she  had  tacitly  joined  in  and 
never  tried  to  defend,  of  the  useless  repe 
titions  of  the  prayers  of  her  Church. 

Too  much  speaking!  Too  much  repe- 
tition !  (),  if  all  the  hearts  and  voices,  all 
the  tongues  of  all  created  beings,  of  men 
and  of  angels,  could  be  merged  into  one 
ceaseless  paean  of  praise,  into  one  never- 
ending  "Gloria,"  or  "Alleluia,"  would 
it  be  ransom  enough  for  one,  just  one,  of 
the  wounds  of  the  Son  of  God  ?  O  no! 
no!  Had  she  power  now  to  erect  a 
mountain  of  "Paters"  or  "Aves,"  what 
would  it  be  in  comparison  with  the  least 
of  all  the  mercies  vouchsafed  her?  She 


longed  for  the  language  that  could  ade- 
quately express  itself  in  thanks,  and  a 
natural  pang  pierced  her  heart  at  the 
thought  that  she  could  never  now  read 
the  language  in  which  saints  had  thanked 
Him;  in  which  inspired  men  and  women 
had  glorified  the  Almighty.  Alas!  such 
books  had  found  no  place  on  Madame 
Moore's  bookshelves.  But  some  sweet 
convent  memories  clung  to  her  spirit  yet. 
They  were  springing  up  once  more,  like 
flowers  in  early  Spring.  And  was  not 
Blandine  by  her  side  to  be  eyes  to  her, 
now  and  in  the  future?  O,  she  must  let 
her  heart  rejoice  and  give  thanks.  And 
for  her,  now,  the  Pater,  the  Ave,  and 
the  Angelus  were  wings  that  could  bear 
her  soul  up  to  the  throne  of  mercy,  to 
the  safe  harbor  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus. 

'  *  Pray  your  prayers, ' '  Father  Francis 
had  said  to  her.  "  It  is  not  enough  to 
repeat  them,  or  recite  them  !  Prayers 
must  be  prayed."  And  this  is  what 
Margaret  is  doing,  this  is  why  the  tears 
and  sighs  all  end  in  the  smile  of  hope. 

The  Way  of  the  Cross  is  ended.  We 
may  kneel  close  to  Margaret  and  Blan- 
dine, at  the  door  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Resurrection.  They  are  closed  at  this 
hour,  but  here  too  a  message  is  sent 
heavenward  from  the  heart  of  little 
Blandine,  who  loves  to  kneel  at  the  tomb 
within  the  great  nave,  and  invoke  the 
aid  of  that  faithful  servant  of  God,  Father 
Garicoits.  She  knows  that  on  that  very 
tomb,  a  dead  child  was  restored  to  life. 
How  easy  would  it  be  therefore,  for  the 
dear  Lord  to  unseal  or  unveil  blind 
eyes. 

Margaret  remembers  having  seen 
within  that  temple,  two  altars,  quite 
close  to  where  she  is  kneeling.  If  she 
could,  she  would  have  liked  to  reach  out 
her  hands  and  touch  them  now,  that 
they  might  bless  her  spirit.  She  sends 
her  heart  lovingly  toward  them,  for  she 
sees  even  more  clearly  than  in  those  evil 
days  oi  careless  and  aimless  lounging  and 
wandering  among  tombs  and  altars,  with 
her  senses  locked  against  all  holy  things, 
the  pictures  aboye  them  :    The  Sacred 
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Heart  of  Jesus,  and  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Benediction,  and  where  the  thought  had 

Mary.    They  had  both  attracted  her,  come  to  her  as  it  had  to-day  to  Blan- 

and  yet  to  neither  did   she  bow  her  dine,  that  it  must  have  been  a  great 

knees.    To-day  they  bring  back  unbid-  sorrow  to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  to  let 

den  to  her  memory  a  picture  in  her  the  dear  Lord  vanish  from  her  sight  ;  to 

convent  chapel,  a  picture  she  had  al-  see  and  speak  with  Him,  and  let  Him 

most  lost  her  life  in  rescuing  on  the  night  go  without  her  !    O  that  was  sorrow  ! 

of  the  fire.    The  nuns  all  loved  that  Margaret  thinks  volumes  of  such  thoughts 

picture  for  its  charm,  its  power,  the  love  in  brief  seconds.    But  all  is  well  !  The 

it  aroused  in  their  hearts,  therefore  she  upheaval  of  the  waters  of  sweet  and  bitter 

thought  nothing  then  of  risking  her  life  memories  will  subside.    Little  by  little, 

to  save  it.  all  the  driftwood  and  the  weeds  will  be 

It  was  the  picture  in  which  our  Divine  cast  away.    Only  in  the  depths  of  the 

Lord  is  showing  His  Sacred   Heart  to  clear  conscience  will  remain  pearls  of 

Blessed  Margaret  Mary.    How  could  she  price,  offerings  for  that  Heart  of  Love, 

have  allowed  the  dust  of  fifteen  years  to  Blandine  holds  her  mamma's  hand 

settle  on  the  memory   of  a  thing  so  very  tightly  as  they  descend   the  hill, 

sacred  !    She  asks  Blandine  if  she  loves  lest  she  should  be  tripped  by  rut  or  roll- 

the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.    And  smiles  ing  stone.    She  looks  up  as  often  as  she 

at  the  deep  sigh  of  love  that  answers  can  into  the  dear  face,  to  see  if  there  is 

better  than  the  "Oyes,  Mamma  Mar-  any  change  there.    There  is  a  change, 

guerite,  so  much  !"  Not  the  change  she  has  been  praying 

And  by  and  by  when  they  are  de-  for,  but  a  change  from  listlessness  and 

cending  to  the  chapel  Blandine  asks  the  apathy    to    brightness     and  resolve, 

self  same  question  she  remembers  hav-  There  is  a  meaning  in  its  every  line, 

ing  asked  at  her  age     "  Why  did  not  A  thousand  varying  emotions  passing 

Blessed  Marguerite  Marie  ask  to  be  taken  through  the  busy  brain  are  beautifying, 

up  to  heaven,  when  she  was  so  near  our  softening,  illuminating  it. 

dear  Lord,  and  so  favored?"  "  Mamma  is  not  sad  to-day  '" 

"  Why  should  she  ask  to  be  taken  up  "  No,  my  darling.    Neither  sad,  nor 

to  heaven  then,  my  child?"  sorry.    On  the  contrary,  glad,  and  very 

"O  to  be  quickly  with  His  Blessed  happy!    Does  Blandine  guess  why?" 

Mother,  our  dear  Lady  of  Betharram,"  Blandine    sighs.     Till  her  mamma 

was  the  answer.  can  read  for  herself  the  answer  to  such 

"  She  is  with  them  now,"  said  Mar-  questions  it  will  be  difficult  to  answer 

garet,  "  and  if  we  love  the  Sacred  Heart  them.    How  can  the  child  find  words  to 

of  Jesus  as  she  did,  we  shall  be  with  them  tell  her  thoughts?    Does  not  the  poet 

one  day.  We  may  have  to  wait  for  years,  say,  "  The  thoughts  of  youth  are  long, 

1  think  the  blessed  nun  of  Paray  had  to  long  thoughts?"    Blandine's  thoughts 

labor  and  suffer  a  good  many  years, — I  were  not  shallow,  therefore  she  could 

do  not  remember  well,  dear  Blandine,  not  frame  them  in  words  easily. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say,  but  you  will  read  Margaret's  gladness  is  that  they  are 

about  her  for  me,  by  and  by,  and  tell  going  now  to  the  King's  Temple,  where 

me  all  about  the  beautiful  promises  our  she  has  the  right  to  enter  as  one  of  His 

dear  Lord  made  to  us  through  her."  household,  that  to-day  she  has  striven 

Before  that  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart  to  prepare  a  little  place  for  Him  to  lay 

Margaret  felt  more  timid  and  ashamed  His  head  even  within  that  poor  heart 

than  elsewhere,  for  it  bore  her  back  of  hers.    She  tells  this  to  the  child  in 

to  the  convent  chapel,  where  she  inhaled  simple  words,  and  Blandine  is  comforted 

once  more,  in  fancy,  the  pure  incense  by  the  happy  voice,  the  joyful  tone,  that 

of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  the  Blessed  are  an  indication  of  the  peace  of  the 
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Lord  and  of  His  blessing.  He  has  said  back,  forgetting  everything  but  that  we 
to  the  storm,  4 4 Peace,  be  still!*'  and  are  His  children.  May  His  name  be 
peace  reigns  in  that  long  storm-tossed  praised!" 


How  great  was  the  progress   made  garet.      44  That  is  my  state — happiness 

within  a  short  space  of  time  in  that  long  at  being  taken  back  to  His  heart." 

darkened  soul  the  thoughtful  reader  will  The  pleasant  month  of  excursions  has 

comprehend.     To  Margaret  herself  it  drawn  to  its  close.    Every  sanctuary  and 

seems  as  if  she  had  lived  years  in  hours,  every  altar  by  the  Pyrenean  Gaves  (i) 

While  the  English  visitors  are  at  Lourdes  have  received  a  visit.  Thank-offerings 

or  elsewhere  she  is  near  the  altar  of  our  have   been   laid  at  many  an  ancient 

Lady  of  Betharram,  thinking  out  the  shrine. 

programme  of  the  present  and  the  fu-  44  Can  it  be  possible  that  only  one 

ture.     It  begins  and  ends  with  the  title  more  day  remains  for  us?  "  is  the  cry  of 

of  one  of  Father  Faber's  most  precious  the  English  pilgrims.    Whither  have  the 

books,  4  *  All  for  Jesus."    Yes,  all  must  weeks  flown?    Truly  they  had  not  sped 

be  henceforth  for  Him.    If  the  inherit-  away    unrecorded    or    unmarked  for 

ance  comes,  it  shall  be  used  for  His  glory.  Father  Francis  or  for  Antony  Dacre. 

It  her  future  is  to  contain  earthly  happi-  Precious  volumes  of  notes  were  there  to 

ness  she  will  accept  that  happiness  only  show  what  they  had  seen  in  the  favored 

when  the  peace  of  God  shall  have  been  land  of  France.    44  If  God  has  no  longer 

established  within  and  around  her,  when  sway  over  the  hearts  of  the  Franks  it  is 

she  can  truly  feel  herself  His  servant,  that  they  have  been  too  highly  favored, ' ' 

faithful  in  life  and  in  death.    Margaret  someone  has  declared,  and  who  can 

is  growing  fond  of  her  cross.  gainsay  the  assertion  ?    Their  history  is 

4 *  What  could  I  offer  to  the  Lord,"  she  an  unbroken  series  of  heavenly  favors, 

asks,  *  *  if  I  had  not  this?"  meaning  her  of  miraculous  interventions,  of  visitations 

blindness.     "He  gives  Himself  to  me  of  Divine  Providence.    Before  the  whole 

daily  in  the  Sacrament  of  His  love.    He  world  the  humble  and  simple  have  here 

has  given  me  Blandine.    He  provides  been  raised  up  to  confound  the  mighty 

ways  and  means  to  make  my  life  blessed  and  the  learned.    Saints  have  left  their 

for  others  as  well  as  for  myself.    If  I  footprints  over  all  the  land.   The  Queen 

could  see  all  these  things,  what  would  of  Heaven  has  visited  them,  pleaded 

there  be  left  for  me  to  endure?"  with  them,  threatened  them  as  a  mother 

"Endurance  is  not  everything,"  said  threatens  a  loved  child.    And  they,  the 

Father  Francis,  "or  rather  it  is  not  all  giddy,  pleasure-loving   people,  heard, 

there  is  in  the  life  of  a  practical  Chris-  heeded  and  forgot,  and  still  go  on  hear- 

tian.    With  sight  and  all  the  world  at  ing,  heeding  for  a  little  space  and  forget- 

your  command,  you  would   still   have  ting  in  the  end,  till  heaven  itself,  with 

something    given   you   to   endure — to  all  its  thunders,  can  hardly  arouse  them 

suffer."  to  the  fact  of  their  imminent  destruction. 

44  My  cup  overflows  now."  What  can  save  them  now?    Only  the 

4  4  We   must  all  always  acknowledge  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 

that,"  said  the  priest,  4  4  for  God's  mercy  The  last  day  of  the  English  visitors 

fills  the  universe  as  well  as  every  individ-  was  dedicated  solely  to  Lourdes  and  its 

ualcup,  if  man  will  only  see  the  Giver  in  sanctuaries.    It  was  one  of  those  days 

the  gift,  whether  it  be  joy  or  sorrow.  Gf  grace  that  may  well  be  termed  44  days 

Alas!   how  slow  we  are  to  realize  the  of  Mary's  bounty."    The  chapels  were 

best!    How  willingly  man  turns  from  thronged,    the    grotto    besieged,  the 

the  best  if  it  does  not  flatter  his  desires!  

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  He  takes  us  \w  <  ,ave*  -Unities  torrent*. 


soul. 


That  is  just  what  I  feel,"  said  Mar- 
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streets  and  boulevards  black  with  people. 
There  was  hardly  any  standing  room 
between  the  Esplanade  du  Rosaire  and 
the  Lacet  Peyramale  or  beyond  even  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

With  arms  outstretched  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  and  earnest  faces  lifted  to  hea- 
ven, might  be  seen  relays  of  priests  kneel- 
ing before  the  piscinas,  praying  for  the 
helpless  creatures  that  strong  men  were 
carrying  in  and  out  of  the  baths.  Their 
voices,  loud  and  earnest  in  entreaty, 
were  responded  to  by  an  ever  changing, 
never  diminishing  throng  of  sympathizers 
outside  the  barrier,  and  they  too,  in  im- 
itation of  the  priests,  as  at  their  word, 
stretched  out  their  arms,  and  often  kissed 
the  earth,  and  choked  back  their  tears 
to  join  in  the  plaintive  solemn  chant  of 
the  Pane  Domine. 

Before  the  grotto  enclosed  by  a  strong 
cordon  of  ropes,  and  a  stronger  cordon 
of  brancardiers  or  litter  bearers,  might 
be  seen  a  mass  of  helpless  creatures,  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Some,  stretched 
on  pallets  on  the  stone  pavement,  lifted 
wasted  hands  and  wistful  eyes  to  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin  Immaculate,  so  white 
and  fair,  in  the  dark  green  niche  above 
them.  Some,  seated  in  little  carriages, 
counted  their  beads  as  best  they  could; 
those  who  were  able,  holding  wide  their 
arms  to  form  the  sacred  sign  of  the  cross, 
while  pleading  to  Him  who  was  nailed 
to  it.  Others  there  were  seated  on 
benches,  all  alas,  every  one  of  them, 
marked  with  some  sign  of  physical  ruin; 
some  so  disfigured  as  to  be  appalling  to 
look  upon  ;  one  side  of  the  face,  per- 
haps, still  comely,  the  other  ravaged  by 
cancer  or  leprosy.  Some  there  were  who 
saw  not  the  sunshine  that  burned  them, 
or  the  pleasant  shadows  that  fell  upon 
them  as  the  sun  passed  on  its  course. 
Some,  idiotically  unconscious  of  all 
things,  even  of  themselves.  Some  only 
paralyzed  in  their  limbs,  and  oh,  on 
many  a  face  of  those  thus  afflicted,  might 
be  read  the  signs  of  a  spirit  ready  to  tear 
its  prison  walls  of  useless  hampering 
flesh.    Others,  the  greatest  sufferers,  no 


doubt,  their  spirits  calm  under  the 
blessed  balm  of  prayer,  lay  watching  and 
waiting  for  the  angel  of  deliverance. 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  beside  these  stricken 
beings  stood  others,  whose  lives  were  so 
bound  up  in  theirs  as  to  reflect  every 
passing  pang  in  their  moral  anguish, 
every  wrench  of  their  physical  pain. 
And  outside  these,  a  compact  wall  cf 
human  beings,  some  praying,  some  weep- 
ing, with  and  for  the  sufferers.  Still 
others,  and  their  number  was  not  few, 
indifferent,  supercilious,  making  an  offen- 
sive parade  of  their  callousness  to  suffer- 
ing. They  styled  themselves  * '  the  cool- 
headed,  "  ' 4 the  level-headed,"  but  for 
want  of  a  better  or  stronger  term,  we  will 
call  them  the  4  *  heartless. "  With  a  defi- 
ant air  of  indifference,  real  or  assumed, 
they  passed  around  and  among  the  hap- 
less creatures,  hypercritical  in  their  ex- 
amination of  any  especial  case  that  drew 
forth  general  sympathy.  Of  this  latter 
class  there  were  both  men  and  women, 
and  they  crowded  without  ceremony 
into  the  front  rank  of  those  who  were 
helping,  by  prayer  or  otherwise,  the  un- 
fortunate pilgrims,  even  forcing  their  way 
" where  angels  might  have  feared  to 
tread,"  in  their  insatiable  curiosity  to 
see  the  worst  case  or  the  greatest  cure. 

But  close  to  the  grotto  the  spectacle 
was  truly  appalling,  and  aggravated  a 
hundred  fold  by  the  overpowering  odors 
of  cancer,  leprosy,  rotting  flesh,  and  the 
pungent  disinfectants  used  so  liberally  to 
neutralize  them,  if  possible.  It  was  sim- 
ply awful.  Some  fled;  those  who  could 
not  fly,  from  sheer  lack  ot  strength  to 
make  their  way  through  the  dense  press, 
fainted  or  became  hysterical.  One  woman 
fell  into  a  fit.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her  as  she  stood  up,  tall,  fine  looking, 
well  dressed,  and  with  a  loud  cry  began 
to  spin  round  and  round.  The  people 
near  her  tried  to  withdraw.  Before  they 
could  make  a  sufficient  space  around  the 
unfortunate  creature,  she  fell  full  length 
and  lay  there  under  the  hot  sun,  foaming 
at  the  mouth.  No  wonder  the  confes- 
sionals were  all  besieged.   Such  sights  set 
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people  thinking.  Such  prayers  set  not  to  inhale  the  hospital  air,  which,  by 
people  reflecting,  and  the  personal  sac-  the  way,  had  been  odorized,  or  deodor- 
rifices  there  to  be  seen  roused  emulation,  ized,  or  something,  for  her  especial  visit- 
and  with  emulation  a  softer  and  holier  ing  day.  Here  at  Lourdes  she  had  to 
feeling,  a  feeling  of  pity,  of  tenderness  swallow  it,  but  she  was  swallowing  it 
and  sympathy  for  human  woe,  as  well  as  with  such  accompaniment  and  under 
a  desire  to  do  something  for  these  hapless  such  circumstances  that,  instead  of  faint- 
ones,  that  is,  to  do  God's  work.  In  ing  or  flying  for  her  life,  she  forgets  her- 
order  to  do  God's  work  well,  it  is  easier,  self  at  times,  and  when  she  remembers 
here  at  Lourdes,  to  begin  at  the  begin-  herself  she  is  conscious  of  unwonted 
ning;  to  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  strength.  A  sense  of  courage,  boldness, 
by  making  a  good  confession,  then  with  yes,  even  audacity,  has  been  born  within 
Jesus  in  your  heart,  come  and  aid  a  dying  her. 

brother  or  sister.  It  was  a  cheering  sight  A  priest  with  little  rills  of  perspira- 
to  see  the  long  rows  of  men  and  women  tion  running  down  his  face  passes  quite 
in  line  near  the  confessionals.  It  was  near  her,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  helpless 
easy  to  see  that  a  goodly  percentage  of  body,  bigger,  to  all  appearances,  than 
their  number  would  have  been  more  at  himself.  The  limbs  of  the  big  man  are 
their  ease  in  line  before  theatre  doors,  swathed  in  a  coarse  blanket,  and  hang 
waiting  for  a  ticket  for  some  grand  show,  helpless  and  heavy.  Madame  peers  over 
some  piece  of  monstrous  deviltry,  per-  the  priest's  shoulder  at  a  moment  when 
haps,  called  by  an  innocent  and  attractive  he  is  impeded  by  the  throng.  My  lady 
name.  But  the  world  is  familiar  by  this  sees  a  horrible  face,  swollen  out  of  all 
time  with  the  aspect  of  the  grotto  on  great  human  resemblance.  For  eyes,  two 
pilgrimage  days.  points  of  steel  swimming  in  blood.  It 
Madame  Dacre  had  borne  all  that  she  was  only  an  instant.  The  way  was 
had  thus  far  been  called  upon  to  witness  opened,  help  offered,  but  the  fin  tie 
at  Lourdes  and  Betharram  with  the  true  Steele  John  of  God  refused  it  and  stag- 
English  spirit.  Very  sedate,  impassive,  gered  on  with  his  load  till  he  let  the 
observant,  and  yet  unmoved  by  the  awful  face  touch  the  blessed  rock  and  the 
commotion  around  her.  A  very  digni-  prisoner  within  that  hideous  envelope 
fied  lady,  indeed,  was  Madame  Dacre,  of  flesh  had  sent  up  his  cry  to  the  Im- 
but  to-day  she,  too,  feels  the  influence  maculate  Mother  within  the  Grotto  of 
of  the  supernatural  and  observes  more  the  Apparitions.  Had  it  not  been  for 
closely  and  with  deepening  interest,  the  priest's  face,  pale  and  streaming 
Ere  long  she  even  forgets  herself  and  with  perspiration,  transfigured  with  more 
finds  herself  in  touch  with  the  praying  than  human  sympathy  for  the  horrible 
priests  and  weeping,  suffering,  disgusting  load  he  bore,  she  would  have  fainted  at 
pilgrims.  "  Disgusting"  is  a  hateful  the  sight.  It  fixed  itself  in  her  memory ; 
word,  but  we  use  it  in  the  sense  of  the  it  stunned  her  for  awhile.  When  she 
infliction  laid  upon  some  of  the  un-  could  think  she  fell  to  making  compari- 
happy  creatures  lying  there  in  the  glare  sons  between  other  lives  and  his,  be- 
of  the  day.  It  is  the  only  word  that  can  tween  her  own  life  and  some  of  the  lives 
express  the  hideous  open  wounds  and  around  her.  O  fearful!  fearful!  The 
sores  laid  bare  before  the  thousands  contrast  almost  made  her  shriek  aloud, 
gathered  there.  Like  most  other  ladies  for  it  was  like  bringing  those  terrible 
of  her  social  rank,  this  English  lady  had  creatures  in  contact  with  her  person, 
passed  through  the  worst  wards  of  in-  She  shuddered  and  hated  herself  for  the 
curable  hospitals  and  almshouses,  a  real  involuntary  recoil  and  shrinking,  yet 
Lady  Bountiful,  holding  her  soft  gar-  could  not  conquer  the  thrill  of  mortal 
ments  close  to  her  and  trving  her  best  disgust  she  felt  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a 
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thing.  0  something  must  be  done  to 
equalize  things,  or  at  least  to  make  the 
dreadful  difference  less  tremendous!  She 
was  determined  now  to  perform  some 
deed  of  atonement,  to  make  reparation 
in  some  way  for  her  luxurious  life.  But 
what  could  •  she  do  ?  Cross  or  care  in 
the  world  she  had  none — material  cross 
or  care,  be  it  well  understood.  What 
could  she  give ?  Money?  gold?  Quite 
useless  here.  Fill  that  leper's  pocket 
with  purest  coin,  what  could  it  avail  him 
on  this  earth  ?  And  still  less  could  it 
advance  him  one  step  nearer  heaven. 
And  yet  Madame  Dacre  is  yearning  seri- 
ously, perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  of  seventy  odd  years,  for  something 
not  material,  something  not  outside  of 
herself,  that  she  might  offer  up  as  a 
sacrifice  or  bear  as  her  rightful  portion 
of  human  pain. 

Like  many  others  who  have  come, 
like  her,  in  the  same  frame  of  mind,  to 
this  holy  shrine,  she  has  forgotten  that 
she  has  a  human  infirmity  and  a  real 
one.  But  this  infirmity  has  always  been 
so  skilfully  disguised,  so  hidden  from  all 
eyes,  so  modified  by  every  costly  aid 
known  to  science,  that  very  few  sus- 
pected its  existence,  and  hardly  any  one 
would  believe  that  the  waving  of  that 
tortoise-shell  fan,  all  set  with  gold, 
was  not  more  for  coquetry  than  use. 
Yet  it  held  the  little  mechanism  that 
conducted  all  the  sounds  that  could 
reach  her  sense  of  hearing.  Not 
even  Madame' s  own  children  suspected 
the  gravity  of  her  deafness,  however 
they  might  and  did  wonder  at  her  irrel- 
evant answers  even  to  serious  questions. 
Sensitive  on  the  subject  of  her  want  of 
hearing,  the  poor  lady  often  remained 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
the  conversation  that  would  have  given 
her  infinite  pleasure.  But  pride  would 
not  let  her  betray  the  lull  extent  of  the 
corporal  weakness  that  seemed  to  her  a 
stigma  of  reproach  rather  than  a  precious 
little  cross.  She  refused  to  learn  the 
lesson  while  not  admitting  that  pride 
had  anything  to  do  with  her  preoccupa- 


tion as  to  hiding  it,  or  her  indignation  if 
any  one  spoke  loud  in  her  presence.  It 
was  hard  not  to  hear  the  voices  of  her 
loved  ones,  especially  of  that  son,  so 
idolized  and  so  worthy.  She  coveted 
every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips,  and 
what  reached  other  ears,  and  missed  her 
own,  was  like  a  personal  injury  to  her 
spirit.  When  she  could  keep  Father 
Francis  close  to  her  side,  and,  fan  in 
hand,  artfully  and  unconsciously  to  all 
appearance,  touch  the  tortoise  shell  to 
her  still  beautiful  teeth,  she  was  happy, 
and  really  another  creature.  No  more 
random  answers,  no  affectation,  no  flush 
of  pride,  and  sudden  turning  away  to 
avoid  answers  or  explanations. 

She  had  prayed  to  be  relieved  of  this 
infirmity  and  others  had  prayed  for  her 
intention,  after  human  science  had  been 
vainly  exhausted,  and  nothing  better 
found  by  it  than  the  mechanism  con- 
cealed in  her  fan.  But  before  the 
emptyings  of  the  incurable  wards  of  city 
hospitals,  spread  out  before  her  on  the 
platform  of  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes,  be- 
fore the  overpowering  horrors  that  as- 
sailed her  sight,  and  choked  her  lungs, 
and  filled  her  whole  being  with  loathing 
unspeakable,  she  had  forgotten  her  one 
cross,  till  there  came  a  moment  when 
she  wanted  to  hear  as  well  as  to  see.  Her 
spirit  was  seeking  something  of  vital  im- 
portance. She  used  her  fan,  she  bent 
towards  little  groups,  clamoring  around 
objects  of  interest.  Now  it  was  a  pale 
young  girl,  risen  as  it  were,  from  the 
grave,  whose  shining  eyes  were  returning 
the  gaze  of  hundreds  of  excited  eyes, 
and  whose  pale  trembling  lips  tried  to 
frame  answers  to  a  score  of  questioners, 
all  speaking  at  once,  all  pulling  at  her 
garments,  all  striving  by  fair  means  or  by- 
force,  to  touch  the  miracuiee. 

Now  it  is  a  tired  nun,  who  is  passing 
through  the  ordeal.  She  must,  indeed 
be  cured,  and  thoroughly  cured,  to  have 
strength  and  patience  to  tell  how  many 
doctors  had  declared  her  case  hopeless, 
how  many  remedies  were  tried  in  vain, 
how  many  years  she  languished,  how- 
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many  she  lay  helpless,  how  she  bore  the 
journey  to  Lourdes  and  how  many  times 
she  had  been  plunged  into  the  piscina 
before  the  final  cure.  She  must  reply 
or  fall.  No  way  to  escape  till  the  throng 
be  satisfied  on  all  these  points;  then  she 
is  allowed  to  go  and  kneel  within  the 
Grot  and  thank  her  Blessed  Mother,  who 
has  certainly  sustained  her  through  this 
arduous  attack.  Madame  asks  questions 
too.  How  can  she  help  it  ?  There  is  a 
child  who  cries  out  that  he  sees  !  He 
was  born  blind.  O  miracle  of  miracles! 
How  can  one  not  ask  questions?  Madame 
forgets  her  English  reticence  till,  all  at 
once,  she  perceives  a  group  of  tourists 
quizzing  her.  She  drops  her  fan,  and 
is  her  natural  stately  self  in  an  instant. 
Do  they  fancy,  those  impertinent  quizzers, 
that  she  is  taking  sceptical  notes  of  the 
subjects  around  her  ?  She  contents  her- 
self with  gathering  the  sense  of  what  is 
passing,  by  observation  alone. 

From  time  to  time  the  momentum  of 
the  compact  throng  is  stirred  as  if  by  a 
ground  swell.  There  are  gesticulations, 
vociferations,  shoulder  to  shoulder  resist- 
ance, then  an  irresistible  onward  move- 
ment that  bears  still  another  miraculee 
towards  the  Grotto  railing.  Sometimes 


a  pair  of  crutches  held  high  in  air  ex- 
plains the  commotion,  or  a  pallet,  borne 
on  strong  shoulders  is  hurried  forward, 
and  another  ghastly  face  looks  down  up- 
on the  crowd,  from  the  altitude  of  the 
shoulders,  and  their  hospital  bed, 
whereon  sits,  as  on  a  throne,  one  who 
was  put  into  the  bath  in  a  dying  state, 
and  who  now  sits  smiling  there,  quite 
unconscious  of  his  ghastly  look.  He  is 
alive,  he  expects  to  live,  and  perhaps  he 
will.  Oh,  the  sun  is  shining  down  on  a 
fearful  sum  of  human  misery  to-day  !  It 
really  seems  a  crime  to  have  no  burden 
to  bear,  when  these  are  so  overladen. 
"What  can  I  do  for  the  little  zeal  I  have 
felt  for  the  good  of  such  as  these, 9 '  asks 
Madam  Dacre  ?  "And  what  shall  I  do 
to  repair  that  other  wrong  I  wrought, 
and  which  rises  before  me  here,  as  never 
before."  Thus  far  she  had  been  re- 
proaching herself  for  what  she  had  not 
done,  what  she  had  not  suffered,  for- 
getting how  privileges  of  this  kind  are 
giving  or  withheld  by  Providence.  Now 
she  begins  to  tell  herself  what  she  has 
done,  she  sees  it,  and  sinks  under  it,  at 
the  very  best  place,  happily  for  her  ;  the 
feet  of  Mary  Immaculate. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


AT  PEACE. 

By  S.    T.  Smith. 

LORD,  I  am  tired  !     Hut  Thou  wilt  give  me  rest, 
The  way  was  long,  and  none  did  walk  with  me. 
Now  that  I  find  me  closer  to  Thy  breast, 

It  matters  not.    I  learned  to  want  but  Thee. 
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By  F.  ) 

MY  soul  is  athirst  for  God,  yea,  even 
for  the  Living  God  ;  when  shall 
I  come  to  appear  before  the 
Face  of  God?    Ps.,  xli.3. 

And  I  said  :  "  Oh,  that  I  knew  where 
I  might  find  Him  !  That  I  might  come 
near,  even  to  His  Feet  !  "    Job,  xxiii.3. 

Hath  He  not  promised  :  44  He  that 
folio weth  Me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness, 
but  shall  have  the  Light  of  life  ?  "  St. 
John,  viii.  12. 

Oh,  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find 
Him,  that  I  might  follow  Him  whither- 
soever He  goeth.    Apoc,  xiv.4. 

Hath  not  He  said,  "  I  am  fond  of 
them  that  sought  Me  not?"  Isaias. 
lxv.  1.  Yet  have  I  sought  Him,  and  not 
found  Him. 

Lo  !  they  have  said  to  my  soul,  He  is 
here!  St.  Matt.,  xxiv.23.  But  I  sought 
Him,  and  found  Him  not,  neither  in  the 
desert  (Ibid.,  v. 26),  nor  in  the  secret 
places. 

Truly,  He  is  not  far  from  any  one  of 
us  (Acts,  xvii.27),  yet  neither  on  my 
right  hand  nor  on  my  left  have  I 
found  Him  whom  my  soul  loveth.  Cant., 
i.7. 

Then  said  I,  "I  will  arise  and  go  to 
my  Lord,  it  haply  I  may  find  Him.  Yea, 
though  my  pilgrimage  be  through  the 
desert,  or  through  the  valley  of  humilia- 
tion ;  though  the  way  may  lead  me  to 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  to  the 
Hill  of  Calvary." 

Truly,  my  pilgrimage  hath  been 
through  the  desert,  and  though  Him  I 
found  not,  yet  have  I  seen  His  foot-prints, 
and  the  stone  whereon  He  rested,  being 
weary,  and,  after  forty  days,  a-hungered. 
St.  Matt.,  iv. 2.  Truly,  there  hath  His 
hand  led  me  (Ps. ,  cxxxviii.  10),  and 
His  right  hand  hath  upheld  me,  though 
I  knew  it  not. 

Yea,  He  had  given  His  angels  charge 


rr.  Grey. 

concerning  me,  to  keep  me  in  all  my 
ways  (Ps.,  xc.  11),  lest  I  should  faint 
and  grow  weary,  nor  come  to  the  place 
of  His  abiding.  And  from  the  wildtrness, 
from  the  outer  darkness,  I  passed  through 
the  City  of  Confusion,  but  there  I  found 
Him  not.  Many  there  were  that  said  to 
my  soul,  He  is  here,  for  we  have  seen 
Him  !  Yet  knew  I  that  His  dwelling 
was  not  with  them.  Many  there  were 
that  bade  me  linger,  saying,  He  is  surely 
here,  this  is  the  chosen  place  of  His 
Tabernacle ;  yet  I  found  Him  not, 
nor  heard  Him  speaking. 

Lo  !  in  this  valley  of  humiliation  have 
I  seen  His  footprints;  then  knew  I  that 
the  way  of  my  pilgrimage  was  His  way 
(Jeremias,  xlii.3),  wherein  I,  though 
foolish,  could  not  go  astray.  Isaias, 
xxxv.  8.  Yet  found  I  only  His  footprints, 
not  Himself;  a  path  that  leadeth,  ever 
downward,  through  the  valley  of  humil- 
iation, to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

Then  said  I,  here  is  the  end  of  my 
pilgrimage;  here  shall  I  find  Him,  .and 
be  made  partaker  of  His  sufferings, 
(  Philip.,  iii.  10),  drinking  of  the  Chalice 
of  His  Agony  !  St.  Matt.,  xx.  23.  Yet, 
even  here,  have  I  sought  vainly,  nor 
found  Him  whom  my  soul  loveth. 

Then,  once  again,  did  I  follow  in  His 
foot-prints,  and  lo  !  they  were  wet  with 
the  Blood  of  His  Scourging,  of  His 
Bitter  Passion  !  for  the  way  of  my  pil- 
grimage was  the  way  of  His  Sorrows  ! 
St.  Matt. ,  xvi.  24. 

Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find 
Him  !  That  I  might  come  near,  even  to 
His  feet  S  Whereat,  there  stood  one  near 
me  who  loved  Him  as  none  ever  loved 
before,  one  whom  He  loveth  as  He  lov- 
eth none  beside.  And  I  said,  "Whence 
is  this  to  me  that  the  mother  of  my  Lord 
should  come  to  me?  (St.  Luke,  i.43.) 
Oh  Thou,  most  blessed  and  most  sorrow- 
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ful  (Lam.  i.  1 2 )  among  women,  tell  me 
where  I  may  find  Thy  Son  ! "  And  she 
that  loved  Him  made  answer  :  "  Come 
with  me,  and  as  I  found  Him,  so  shalt 
thou. find  Him,  too.'*  Then  did  1  put 
mjrhand  in  hers,  as  a  child  putteth  his 
hand  in  that  of  his  mother,  and  went 
with  her  along  the  Way  of  Sorrows. 

Lo  !  1  have  found  Him  whom  my 
soul  loveth,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  love 
hath  led  me  to  the  foot  of  His  Cross. 
And,  though  He  be  the  chiefest  among 
ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely 
(Cant.,  v.  io,  16),  His  face  was  marred 
more  than  the  sons  of  men  (Isaias,  lii. 
14),  and  covered  with  the  Sweat  of  His 
Agony,  with  the  Blood  of  His  Passion. 
Then  said  I,  "  Whence  come  these 
wounds  in  the  midst  of  Thy  hands  ?  ' ' 
Zach.,  xiii.6.  And  He  that  was  cruci- 
fied for  me  (Gal.  ii.20)  answered  me, 
"These  are  the  wounds  wherewith  I  was 


wounded  for  thy  sins,  and  the  bruises 
wherewith  I  was  bruised  for  thine  ini- 
quities." Isaias,  liii.5.  Yet  hath  He 
not  reproached  me  nor  rejected  me,  in 
that  I  stood  by  His  Cross  with  Mary  His 
Mother.    St.  John,  xix.  23. 

Here,  even  here  shall  be  my  shelter,  till 
life's  storms  and  tyrannies  be  overpast. 
Ps.  xxvi.5.  Here  have  I  found  both  the 
end  and  the  beginning  of  my  pilgrimage. 
The  end,  in  that  I  have  found  Him 
whom  my  soul  loveth,  and  have  laid  my 
hand  in  the  hand  of  His  mother;  the 
beginning,  in  that  my  Ix>rd  having  drawn 
me  to  His  Cross,  biddeth  me  rise  and 
follow  Him.  Yet  shall  His  Cross  be  ever 
with  me,  and  His  mother  near  me,  nor 
will  He  suffer  me  to  wander,  if  I  be  but 
faithful  to  His  Cross  and  to  His  mother. 
So  shall  the  way  of  my  pilgrimage  of  love 
be  the  way  that  He  hath  trodden,  and 
the  end  thereof  in  the  City  of  Peace. 


BY  GALILEE'S  SEA. 

By  E.  B.  E. 


OFT  sounds  the  liquid  music  of  the  sea 
1    That  breaks  in  rhythmic  measure  on  the  sands 


Of  Galilee,  from  the  far  balmy  grove 
Of  spicy  cedars  calls  the  wooing  dove, 
And  slowly  Syria's  sun  in  heaven  mounts  high 
A  dazzling  splendor. 

To  their  boat 
The  weary  fishers  draw  their  empty  nets, 
A  dull,  desponding  sadness  in  their  mien, 
But  men  must  eat,  and  as  death  does  not  come 
To  end  a  life  of  sorrow,  since  that  day 
Whose  dark,  appalling  tragedy  has  'reft 
The  world,  and  them,  of  comfort,  they  must  act 
Alone  and  patient,  till,  the  promise  kept, 
Lifts  them  above  the  petty  cares  of  life. 
The  whole  long  night  beneath  the  distant  stars 
They  drifted,  silent,  rocking  with  the  tide. 
Some  slumbering,  or  brooding  on  the  time 
When  One  was  with  them,  in  this  very  boat, 
From  out  whose  mouth  came  wisdom  as  comes  light 
From  out  the  dawning  east,  and  at  whose  words 
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The  crowding  hungry  multitude  had  fed 

Their  starving  souls  with  manna  from  His  lips. 

Yet  to  their  labors  no  success  had  come, 

No  silver  harvest  to  reward  their  toil, 

And  all  were  faint  with  watching  and  despair, 

When  from  the  shore  One  through  the  stillness  called, 

44  My  children,  have  ye  any  meat?  " 

And  they, 

Not  knowing  whose  the  voice,  discouraged,  said  : 

44  Nay,  none,  though  we  have  toiled  throughout  the  night." 

44  Cast  ye  the  net  upon  the  ship's  right  side," 

When,  prompt  obeying,  to  the  boat  they  brought 

A  burden  great,  a  myriad  of  fish, 

That  flashed  and  sparkled  in  the  morning  light. 

But  he,  the  youngest  and  the  most  beloved, 

Whose  poet  eyes,  veiled  though  they  might  be  oft 

With  web  of  dreams,  were  quick  to  know  their  Love, 

Spake  then  to  Peter,  4  4  Lo,  it  is  the  Lord  ! 

Then  like  a  flash  slipped  Peter  to  the  waves, 

For  he  was  naked,  but  at  once  he  rose 

As  if  the  sea  were  sacred  and  had  power 

To  wash  him  of  his  weakness,  for  he  came 

Subdued  yet  strengthened  to  those  holy  feet, 

Where  fresh  the  fire  burned,  and  looked  in  awe 

Upon  the  fair  illuminated  face. 

How  like  a  fragrant  cedar,  tall  and  straight, 

With  fair,  translucent,  clinging  cerements 

Through  which  did  glow  the  spirit  in  His  flesh, 

Stood  the  most  holy  Lord  ! 

And  yet  His  eyes 
Told  all  the  human  longing  in  His  heart 
That  craved  the  strength  and  comfort  ot  their  love, 
These  men  of  Syria,  simple  men  yet  pure, 
With  whom  He  had  companioned  through  long  days. 
44  Simon  Bar  Jona." 

At  his  name  he  turned 
Half  shy  because  rememb'ring  that  dark  hour 
When  he  was  tempted  to  his  dreadful  fall, 
Half  doubting  if  forgiveness  might  be  there 
Vet  wholly  loving,  wholly  strong  and  brave. 
44  Lovest  thou  me?"  the  Master  asks.     44  Aye,  Lord  !  " 
He  answered  softly  and  received  at  once 
The  sacred  mandate  given,  44  Feed  my  Lambs." 
Again  and  yet  again  the  Holy  One 
Demands  with  questioning,  44  Lovest  thou  me?  " 
And  he  ashamed  to  hear  repeated  thrice, 
As  though  to  keep  in  memory  his  fall. 
A  query  so  unneedful  to  his  love, 
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Replied  at  last,  a  cadence  in  his  voice 
That  showed  his  grief  and  sorrowful  regret, 
«4  O,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things  and  therefore 
Thou  knowest  that  1  love  Thee."    Then  the  Lord, 
Thoughtful  of  straying  hearts  o'ercome  with  pain, 
Said,  "  Feed  my  sheep."    The  footsore,  wilful  sheep 
That  reach  such  dangerous  heights  of  agony, 
Those  sheep  unfolded  and  forgotten  quite 
By  safer  flocks,  of  these  the  Shepherd  spoke 
And  Peter,  knowing  little,  loving  much, 
Bowed  his  obedient  head  for  future  ones 
And  lifted  up  his  burden  patiently. 


MoTHFR 


THE     MATER  ADMIRABILIS." 

's  Own  Accoi  nt  of  How  She  Came  to  Paint  this  Famous 


Piiture.    Extract  kkum  a  Letter  to  hkr  Brother. 


DO  you  remember  our  old  nurse 
Jacqueline  ?  We  used  to  call  her 
the  Saint.  I  was  far  from  being 
a  model  child,  and  when  my  sewing  and 
books  wearied  me  I  tried  to  avoid  them. 
It  was  my  grandmother's  wish  that  I 
should  learn  to  spin.  To  take  up  the 
spindle  and  distaff  seemed  to  me  a  very 
irksome  task.  My  nurse  encouraged  me 
by  suggesting  thoughts  of  faith. 
"Come,"  she  would  say,  1 4 let  us  go 
to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  see 
there  our  Lady  as  she  was  at  your  age. 
She  is  spinning.  Ask  her  to  let  you  sit 
on  her  footstool;  she  will  teach  you  to 
spin.  You  will  never  grow  weary  if  you 
remain  near  Mary,  bee  how  calm  she 
is.  how  gentle!  She  is  thinking  of  God 
and  working  for  Him."  Thus  our  old 
nurse  pictured  the  s<  ene  of  long  ago.  as 
she  fancied  it  under  the  porticos  of  the 
temple.  The  lesson  was  soon  learned, 
and  the  ideal  days  of  Mary  were  en- 
graven on  my  fancy.  I  began  spinning 
my  flax  as  if  seated  near  the  Virgin  of 
Israel. 

Jn  contemplating  her,  I  grew  to  love 
her  as  she  toiled  near  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
<  aim,  pure,  peaceful,  her  soul  fixed  on 
(iod.  Thus  Mater  Adminil>ili$  became 
a  reality  to  me  years  before  I  was  able  to 


express  my  mental  image  on  wall  or 
canvas. 

On  the  2 1 st  of  November,  1828, 
— I  was  then  thirteen  years  old — I 
was  kneeling  in  the  Church  of  Chaillot 
when  the  Blessed  Virgin  granted  me  a 
favor  which  I  consider  the  germ  of  my 
religious  vocation.  The  feast  recalled 
the  Virgin  of  the  temple.  I  beheld,  as 
it  were,  my  beautiful  ideal,  while  a  deep 
understanding  was  granted  me  of  the 
passage  in  the  Apocalypse,  referring  to 
the  Canticle  of  the  Virgins.  I  implored 
the  Virgin  Mother  to  make  me  like  unto 
her.  that  I,  too,  might  follow  the  Lamb. 
From  that  hour  I  never  ceased  wishing 
to  become  a  religious,  and  the  thought 
of  consecrating  my  life  to  God  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Virgin  of  the  Temple. 

But  I  am  not  writing  an  autobiog- 
raphy, so  I  shall  pass  over  the  years 
between  1828  and  1S44,  when  my  par- 
ents at  last  consented  to  my  becoming  a 
postulant  in  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent 
of  the  Trinita  di  Monti,  in  Rome.  On 
Sunday,  May  1,  1844,  the  Community 
was  assembled  for  recreation  in  the  clois- 
ter, on  the  first  floor,  one  of  the  long 
cloisters  of  the  quadrangle,  opening  on 
the  courtyard  of  the  old  monastery  of  the 
Minims.     We  were  talking   about  the 
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beautiful  Roman  customs  for  the  month 
of  Mary,  when  the  portress  interrupted 
the  conversation  by  calling  our  Rev. 
Mother  to  see  a  cardinal.  All  exclaimed 
as  she  rose:  "Oh,  if  the  Blessed  Virgin 
would  come  take  our  Mother's  place !" 
My  glance  was  directed,  as  if  by  inspira- 
tion, towards  a  niche  in  the  opposite 
wall.  It  was  deep,  arched  at  the  top,  and 
the  surface  looked  to  me  like  a  canvas 
ready  for  a  picture.  At  the  same  time  I 
recalled  the  Madonna  ol  the  Temple,  my 
childhood's  ideal.  "  Shall  I  ask  our 
Lady  to  come  ?  Shall  I  place  her  where 
she  can  stay  and  work  with  us?"  I  ex- 
claimed. "Oh,  yes!"  the  Sisters 
answered,  ubut  how?"  That  was  my 
secret.  I  had  studied  art,  especially 
fresco  painting.  It  was  customary  to 
sketch  a  subject  carefully,  then  reproduce 
it  on  the  wall.  I  had  just  finished  a 
cartoon  of  the  "  Flight  Into  Egypt,"  and 
was  to  paint  it  near  the  main  staircase, 
where  it  could  be  effaced,  as  no  one 
seemed  to  believe  that  I  should  succeed. 
First  frescoes  are  generally  scraped  off  at 
once.  After  the  recreation  I  began  to 
reflect  on  my  promise  to  bring  our  Lady 
into  the  old  corridor.  It  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  sketch,  ask  the  Com- 
munity to  sacrifice  their  favorite  resting 
place  in  Summer  months,  and  all  this  only 
to  fail  and  receive  a  good  humiliation. 
No!  So  I  determined  to  think  no  more 
about  the  matter.  The  Blessed  Virgin, 
however,  wished  to  be  pictured  there, 
and  to  make  the  cloister  of  the  Trinita 
another  Temple  Court,  so  she  filled  my 
soul  with  remorse  for  my  want  of 
generosity,  till  I  decided  to  speak  to 
my  Superior.  The  devil,  who  had  many 
motives  for  opposing  my  project,  sug- 
gested a  few  of  them  to  me,  but  fearing 
infidelity  to  grace,  I  hastened  to  Rev. 
Mother  and  frankly  told  her  everything. 

She  listened  kindly,  but  unwilling  that 
the  Community  should  sacrifice  their 
recreations  in  the  cool  cloister,  she  re- 
fused consent.  I  withdrew  satisfied,  but 
fifteen  days  later  I  returned  to  my  Supe- 
rior and  told  her  how  the  vision  of  Mary 


in  the  Temple  haunted  me  day  and 
night,  and  that  if  she  would  permit,  I 
should  like,  at  least,-  to  make  a  sketch. 
Without  attaching  any  importance  to 
what  I  called  an  "inspiration,"  Rev. 
Mother  asked  the  Community  to  change 
their  quarters,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  a 
good  humiliation  would  be  profitable  to 
a  postulant.  I  began  my  cartoon.  I 
shall  not  say  how  easy  it  was  to  trace  the 
outline  of  the  picture  so  long  stamped 
on  my  mind  and  heart.  My  pencil 
seemed  to  have  wings,  and  soon  I  could 
send  the  sketch  to  my  teacher,  Mon- 
sieur .  He  approved  and  even  ex- 
pressed pleasure  at  the  mystic  thought 
embodied.  I  thanked  him  for  his  advice 
and  determined  to  continue  my  plans. 
My  only  aid  became  the  mason  sent  to 
cover  the  wall  with  fresh  lime  every 
morning.  On  this  I  had  to  paint  while 
it  was  still  fresh,  or  rather,  damp.  The 
excessive  heat  made  it  difficult  to  work 
on  the  plaster  which  at  times  hardened 
so  quickly.  <4Signora,"  the  mason 
would  say,  "you  must  hurry  to-day,  the 
lime  will  set  in  five  hours!"  The 
Blessed  Virgin,  however,  always  kept 
the  wall  damp  long  enough  for  each  day's 
task  (see  book  on  fresco  painting).  On 
the  22d  of  June,  1844,  Feast  of  our  Lady 
of  Peace,  I  finished  the  face  of  my  dear 
Madonna.  From  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  I 
worked  on  that  sweet,  pure  face,  the  wall 
remaining  perfect  all  that  time.  Our 
Lady  is  helping  me,  I  thought,  but  I 
spoke  to  no  one  of  my  secret.  In  fact 
no  one  would  have  believed  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  could  take  any  interest  in 
the  poor  fresco,  which  I  felt  sure  the 
Community  tolerated  only  out  of  charity. 
They  looked  at  it  with  compassion,  think- 
ing it  would  result  tor  me  in  a  good 
humiliation.  I  could  easily  understand 
the  mistrust  that  the  unfinished  picture 
inspired.  It  presented  the  most  doleful 
appearance.  *  *  My  little  field  flower,"  my 
"lily  of  the  valley,"  was  certainly  anything 
but  attractive.  The  sky  was  dark,  dingy 
blue,  the  trees, yellowish  green,  the  dress 
of  the  Madonna,  a  dark,  brick  red;  the 
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mantle,  canary  color  ;  the  veil,  gray  ;  the 
face,  copper  color. 

I  was  almost  horrified  at  the  sight,  and 
asked  permission  to  hang  a  curtain  before 
the  niche.  Having  done  this,  I  con- 
tinued to  work  in  solitude.  The  mistress 
of  health  sometimes  crossed  the  barricade 
and  came  behind  my  screen  to  say 
"  Don't  make  yourself  ill  over  such  a 
fright. ' '  I  thanked  her  for  her  maternal 
interest.  However,  though  disappointed, 
I  was  not  discouraged,  and  confided  en- 
tirely in  the  protection  of  my  beloved 
Madonna.  I  felt  she  was  with  me,  and 
at  times  my  soul  was  filled  with  the 
sweetest  consolation.  The  peace,  the 
purity  in  her  face  had  the  most  blessed 
influence  over  me.  I  lived  in  an  unseen 
world,  near  Mary  in  the  Temple,  alone 
with  God,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  This  influence,  which  later 
on  the  soldiers  used  to  tell  me  they  felt  in 
the  presence  of  44  Mater  Admirabilis," 
was  already  a  power  over  my  whole 
being, — as  it  has  been  over  all  who  have 
honored  her  under  that  sweet  title. 

At  last  all  was  finished  except  the  gold 
on  the  border  of  the  mantle,  and  the 
aureola.  My  poor  mason  consoled  me 
by  saying,  4  *  Patience,  Signora,  she  will 
be  beautiful.  'Tis  a  rose  seen  at  dawn, 
and  will  open  in  the  full  splendor  of 
noon  !"  The  curtain  was  still  hanging 
before  the  fresco.  1  went  every  morning 
to  look  at  my  Madonna. 

Little  by  little,  as  the  plaster  dried, the 
colors  became  less  crude,  less  glaring.  I 
beheld  with  joy  the  background  become 
realistic.  The  dress  toned  into  a  pretty 
pink  ;  the  cloak  and  veil  a  clear  white  ; 
the  lily  spotless  in  purity  ;  and  the  face! 
She,  not  /,  had  painted  it!  She  had 
mirrored  her  virginal  beauty  on  that  hard 
wall,  as  she  was  later  to  impress  it  upon 
souls  devoted  to  her.  Filled  with  joy  at 
the  sight  of  such  a  transformation,  I  fell 
upon  my  knees  crying,  "O,  Immaculate 
Mother,  it  is  not  I  who  have  made  you 
so  pure,  so  lovely.  You  have  taken  up 
your  abode  here.  I  thank  you,  O  my 
sweet  ^  ieen  !  "    And  I  gave  her  all  the 


glory  of  the  finished  work — her  man  work 
— I  felt  sure. 

There  remained  the  gold  which  had 
to  be  carefully  mixed  and  placed.  Here 
another  cause  for  humiliation!  The 
varnish  used  in  mixing  the  gold  powder 
gave  out  a  sickening  odor,  which  pene- 
trated throughout  the  house,  while  the 
smoke  from  the  little  "brasiers"  clouded 
the  cloister.  I  could  hear  as  persons 
passed,  "Povera  Sorclla."  At  three 
o'clock  all 7vas  finished.  It  had  taken  me 
one  month  to  paint  the  picture,  and  three 
weeks  had  passed  in  the  drying  process. 

We  were  in  the  beginning  of  August. 

The  sunlight  flooded  the  cloister  near 
the  spot  where  my  '  *  Lily  of  the  Valley, ' ' 
my  "Flower  of  the  Field,"  was  to  dwell 
as  the  magnet  to  attract  souls  to  God. 
I  knelt  before  her,  calling  her  the  Ma- 
donna del  Giglio.  My  prayer  was:  41 0 
Immaculate  Mother!  if  in  coming  years 
this  picture  which  you  have  helped  me 
to  paint  attract  the  homage  of  any 
heart,  if  it  reveal  any  of  your  hidden 
virtues,  remember  that  to-day  I  refer  all 
the  glory  to  you,  and  unite  now  with  all 
those  who  will  hereafter  love  and  vener- 
ate you." 

I  had  to  come  down  from  my  con- 
templation, as  my  brushes,  paints,  var- 
nish, etc.,  etc.,  were  strewn  around  me. 
An  old  Sister  passing  by  asked  if  I  did 
not  need  her  assistance.  I  gladly  ac- 
cepted her  charitable  offer  and  drew 
aside  the  curtain.    4,Oh,  how  beautiful! 

0  Mary!  O  my  Mother!  O  Madonna 
mia  /"  she  cried,  falling  on  her  knees  in 
prayer.  I  had  to  rouse  her  from  her 
quiet  ecstasy,  and  soon  all  was  in  order. 

1  called  some  of  the  Children  of  Mary 
and  told  them  to  prepare  candelabra 
and  flowers  so  as  to  organize  a  little  fete 
for  the  return  of  our  Superior  that  even- 
ing from  our  convent  of  the  Villa  Lante. 
Thexhildren  exclaimed,- as  they  read  the 
inscription  in  gold  placed  over  the  pic- 
ture, ''Ego  flos  campi  et  lilium  conval- 
lium"  "O  yes,  she  is  a  lily,  a  beautiful 
flower!"  They  resolved  to  prepare 
with  the  pupils  a  Magnificat  to  be  sung 
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when  Mother  returned.  The  hour  for 
the  first  gathering  in  the  cloister,  so 
soon  to  become  a  chapel,  at  last  arrived. 
It  was  a  perfect  evening,  and  peace  per- 
vaded the  tiny  sanctuary  where  Com- 
munity and  school  were  assembled.  I 
longed  to  witness  the  surprise  of  all. 
Not  an  exclamation  was  heard.  All  fell 
on  their  knees  as  if  subdued,  conquered 
by  the  presence  of  Mary.  The  holy 
image  looked  like  a  vision  from  heaven, 
and  silent  prayer  seemed  to  be  the  only 
fitting  homage.  Mater  Admirabilis  was 
already  beginning  her  mission  as  "Sac- 
rament of  peace  and  purity." 

The  carriage  bringing  back  our  Mother 
was  heard.  The  portress  begged  her  to 
come  at  once  to  the  cloister,  but  Rev. 
Mother,  believing  that  a  humiliation 
would  be  good  for  me,  fearing  the  effect 
of  triumph  on  my  soul,  refused,  and 
saying  she  was  tired,  went  at  once  to  her 
room.  This  was  a  disappointment  to 
all,  and  for  me,  a  sacrifice,  the  first 
offered  to  4 '  Mater  Admirabilis.  "  I  re- 
mained calm  and  happy. 

At  the  end  of  1845,  1  left  Rome.  My 
farewell  to  my  little  Madonna  was  tender 
and  sad.  I  was  never  to  see  her  again. 
She  was  one  year  old.  She  became, 
however,  the  guide  and  model  of  my 
interior  life,  and  has  remained  so  through 
all  the  years  since  then. 

No  painting  has  ever  been  a  copy  of 
the  Madonna  in  Rome  as  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face.  The  Hlessed  Virgin 
was  the  artist  at  the  Trinita,  and  I  have 
never  felt  the  same  kind  of  assistance 
since  those  happy  days  spent  near  my 
"Lily  of  the  Valley,"  my  beautiful  Field 
Flower. 

The  picture  of  "  Mater  Admirabilis" 
is  now  classed  among  the  miraculous 
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images  of  our  Hlessed  Lady.  The  wall 
surrounding  the  fresco  is  covered  with 
ex-votos,  while  the  fresco  itself  has  been 
pierced  in  order  that  our  Mother  may  be 
adorned  with  a  crown  and  necklace. 

Shortly  after  the  artist  had  finished 
her  labor  of  love,  His  Holiness,  Pius  IX. 
came  to  the  Trinita.  Up  to  his  coming 
the  picture  had  been  called  the  Virgin 
of  the  Temple,  but  when  our  Holy 
Father  knelt  in  prayer  before  it,  he  cried 
out  in  admiration,  "It  is  truly  Mater 
Admirabilis,"  and  so  this  image  has  been 
called  ever  since,  Mater  Admirabilis,  so 
dear  to  every  religious  of  the  Sacred 
Heart, — Mater  Admirabilis,  our  model, 
our  queen,  our  mother, — the  guide  of 
youth,  the  channel  of  grace  to  all  ! 
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(  Concluded. ) 


THF  people  of  Annecy  are  faithful 
to  the  recommendation  of  St. 
Paul,  for  4  '  they  hold  fast  to  the 
traditions  which  they  have  learned," 
and  they  let  nothing  slip  that  ihev  have 
ever  heard  of  their  Saint,  whether  by  word 
or  epistle.  They  relate  over  and  over 
again,  with  pardonable  pride,  that  the 
holy  St.  Francis  de  Sales  said  that  he 
was  essentially  a  Savoyard,  and  that  he 
could  never  be  anything  else.  A  lady, 
a  visitor,  remarked  to  us  wittily  that  the 
people  of  Annecy  even  had  "devotion 
to  the  fishes  in  the  lake,  because  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  had  eaten  their  ances- 
tors." These  good  people  will  tell  you, 
as  is  related  in  his  life,  that  the  holy 
bishop  was  looked  upon  as  a  saint  by  his 
servants,  and  that  his  valet,  Francois 
Favre.  had  such  esteem  for  his  virtue 


that  he  preserved  all  his  cast-off  cloth- 
ing, so  that  a  very  large  trunk  was  found 
filled  with  old  coats,  linen,  hats,  shoes 
and  stockings  which  had  belonged  to  his 
master,  and  when  he  was  asked  what  he 
was  going  to  do  with  them,  he  replied: 
"One  day  all  these  things  will  be  relics, 
and  however  carefully  they  may  be  dis- 
tributed, they  will  never  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  eagerness  of  those  who  will 
seek  for  them."  It  was  from  this  faith- 
ful valet  that  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation 
procured  many  relics  of  their  venerated 
founder. 

Jt  was  this  same  Francois  who  became 
interested  in  a  young  widow,  rich  and 
virtuous,  but  he  knew  not  how  to  secure 
the  prize,  and  he  was  afraid  to  ask  ad- 
vice, lest  another  suitor  might  anticipate 
him.     He  called  to  see  her,  but  did  not 
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come  to  the  point,  believing  that  he 
might  be  more  successful  by  letter,  and 
while  his  master  was  busy  in  his  cabinet, 
Francois  began  to  compose  his  letter  to 
Madame  Claret,  thinking  himself  dis- 
pensed from  all  other  affairs.  It  was  not 
yet  finished  when  the  Saint  entered  the 
room  and  saw  the  poor  boy  throw  away 
his  pen  and  inkstand  and  hide  his  letter 
under  the  cover  of  the  table.  The  Saint, 
without  saying  anything,  walked  around 
the  room  two  or  three  times,  and  then  he 
said,  amiably:  "Francois,  when  I  came 
in  you  were  writing."  But  the  young 
man  was  so  much 
•confused  that  he 
could  not  answer. 
"What  were  you 
writing  ?"  asked 
the  Saint,  and,  re- 
ceiving no  reply, 
he  added:  "  Have 
you  not  sufficient 
confidence  in  my 
friendship  to  tell 
me?"  Then  Fran- 
cois explained  him- 
self, and  the  Saint 
asked  to  see  the  let- 
ter. After  he  had 
read  it  he  said  to 
him:  "You  know 
not  how  to  transact 
this  business. "  The 
Saint  then  wrote  a 
beautiful  letter,  to 
which  nothing  was 
wanting  but  the 
name  of  Francois 
Favre,  to  whom  he 
"Copy  this,  add  to 


handed  it,  saying: 
it  your  name  and 
the  address,  seal  it,  send  it,  and  all  will 
go  well,"  which  he  did,  not  doubting 
the  word  of  the  Saint.  Hie  marriage 
took  place,  and  they  lived  together  hap- 
pily for  a  long  time,  and  in  the  end  fell 
ill  and  received  the  last  Sacraments  on 
the  same  day. 

The  Saint  was  a  father  to  his  servants, 
and  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred 
of  rendering  a  service  to  them,  he  did  it 


with  all  his  heart.  Mgr.  Jean  Francois 
de  Sales  had  not  acquired  the  sweetness 
and  meekness  of  his  saintly  brother,  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  they  were  ready 
to  take  their  seats  at  table,  a  servant 
girl  presented  herself  to  speak  to  the 
holy  bishop.  He  made  her  enter  an- 
other room,  and  gave  her  all  the  time 
she  wished.  This  want  o*"  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  girl  irritated  Mgr. 
Jean  Francois,  who  found  fault  with  his 
brother,  and  terminated  his  complaint 
by  saying  that  he  caused  irritation  to 
even1  person.  "  But,"  replied  the  Saint, 
"this  woman  and 
I  are  persons,  and 
yet  we  are  not  ir- 
ritated."  The 
Saint  took  his  re- 
fection without  say- 
ing a  word.  Finally 
Mgr.  Francois  told 
him  that  he  was 
very  anxious  to 
know  of  what  he 
was  thinking.  "  I 
will  tell  you  if  you 
wish.  I  was  think- 
ing that  there  was 
one  very  happy 
w  oman  in  the 
world,  but  guess 
who  it  is?"  Mgr. 
F  r  a  n  c;  ois  named 
several,  but  with- 
out success,  then 
the  Saint  told  him 
pleasantly  that  the 
happy  woman  was 
the  one  whom  he  had  not  married,  be- 
cause as  he  was  very  quick-tempered,  he 
would  have  made  her  suffer  much. 

Saint  Francis  de  Sales  was  frequently 
accused  of  having  too  much  meekness 
and  gentleness,  and  he  was  censured  for 
having  instituted  an  order  in  which  there 
were  no  great  corporal  austerities,  and 
by  some  the  Visitation  was  called  in 
derision  the  "  Confraternity  of  the  De- 
scent from  the  Cross."  Mgr.  Bougaud 
tells  us  that  "while  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
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relaxed  certain  chains  of  the  religious 
life,  he  tightened  others,  that  nature, 
spared  in  the  flesh,  might  be  bruised  and 
broken  in  the  spirit  and  the  will.  The 
first  bond  that  he  tightened  was  that  of 
poverty.  It  is  perhaps  more  formidable 
in  some  Orders,  but  nowhere  is  it  stricter 
than  in  the  Visitation.  There  everything 
is  in  common.  There  no  Sister  can  own 
anything  whatever,  though  ever  so  little, 
under  any  pretext  that  can  be  alleged. 
There  not  only  the  cells  and  beds,  but 
even  the  medals,  crosses,  beads  and  pic- 
tures are  changed  every  year,  that  the 
Sisters  may  live  in  a  perfect  abnegation 
of  the  things  they  use,  and  not  become 
attached  to  them.  St.  Francis  acted  in 
the  same  manner  with  regard  to  the  Vow 
of  Obedience.  It  is  easy  enough  to  do 
nothing  without  permission,  general  or 
particular,  as  is  practised  in  other  Orders. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  obey  the  Superior 
carefully,  faithfully,  promptly,  simply, 
candidly  ;  but  the  holy  Bishop  required 
more.  He  ordained  that  all  the  Sisters 
should  present  themselves,after  the  noon 
recreation,  to  the  Superior  for  directions 
as  to  what  they  should  do  until  evening, 
and  that  in  the  evening  they  should  go 
again,  like  children,  and  inquire  what 
they  were  to  do  until  the  next  day.  This 
is  a  practice  of  humility  and  obedience 
which  deprives  the  Visitation  nun  of  the 
free  disposition  of  one  moment  of  her 
time. 

"  To  perfect  the  destruction  of  nature 
St.  Francis  endeavored  to  render  the 
mortification  of  community  life  more 
painful.  Worldlings,  free  from  rule  or 
fixed  duties,  little  suspect  these  mortifi- 
cations, but  they  may  trust  St.  Ber- 
nard's words:  '  My  greatest  mortifica- 
tion,' said  that  great  saint,  *  is  com- 
munity life.'  The  Bishop  of  Geneva 
knew  this  well.  Obliged  to  renounce 
severe  corporal  mortifications,  he  laid 
hold  of  the  community  life  as  a  disci- 
pline, unbloody,  it  is  true,  but  very 
painful,  and  he  studied  to  surround  it 
with  thorns  it  had  never  before  known. 
The  legislators  of  the  monastic  life  up  to 


this  period  had,  indeed,  imposed  upom 
religious  the  obligation  of  performing  in 
common  a  certain  number  of  exercises 
during  the  course  of  the  day,  but  they 
were  few  in  number  and  far  between. 
Long  hours  of  free  time  were  left  to  the 
religious,  who  employed  them  in  pray- 
ing, meditating,  writing,  and  working  in 
their  cells.  They  passed  thus  from  the 
common  to  the  solitary  life  by  a  suc- 
cession that  rendered  both  the  one  and 
the  other  more  delightful.  But  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  suppressed  all  this  free 
time,  so  sweet  in  the  religious  life.  He 
divided  the  day  from  five  in  the  morning 
till  ten  at  night,  into  a  number  of  very 
short  exercises,  which  incessantly  suc- 
ceeding each  other,  linking  them  to- 
gether, as  it  were,  leave  the  Sister  of  the 
Visitation  not  a  moment's  leisure,  con- 
stantly break  her  own  will,  and  impose 
new  sacrifices  upon  her  at  every  hour. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  crucified  the 
soul  by  these  successive  acts  of  self- 
denial,  he  multiplied  the  means  of 
uniting  it  with  God  :  prayer,  holy  Mass, 
the  Office,  spiritual  reading,  examination 
of  conscience  succeed  one  another,  form- 
ing a  chain  that  keeps  the  religious  in 
perpetual  contemplation. "  (i) 

The  illustrious  Founder  himself  in  his 
Thirteenth  Conference  tells  us  what  is 
the  spitit  of  the  Visitation.  "Now  to 
come  in  particular  to  the  end  for  which 
our  Congregation  of  the  Visitation  was 
erected,  and  to  understand  more  easily 
what  is  the  particular  spirit  of  the  Visita- 
tion, I  have  always  judged  that  it  was  a 
spirit  of  profound  humility  towards  God, 
and  of  great  sweetness  towards  our 
neighbor  ;  so  that  having  less  bodily 
austerity,  there  must  be  more  sweetness 
of  heart.  All  the  ancient  Fathers  have 
determined  that  where  the  sharpness  of 
bodily  mortification  is  wanting,  there 
ought  to  be  more  perfection  of  spirit. 
Humility  towards  God,  then,  and  gentle- 
ness towards  our  neighbor,  must  in  your 
houses,  supply  the  place  of  the  austerity 
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of  others  ;  and  though  austerities  are 
ways  to  arrive  at  perfection,  and  good  in 
themselves,  yet  they  would  not  be  good 
with  you,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be 
against  the  Rules.  The  spirit  of  sweet- 
ness is  so  much  the  spirit  of  the  Visitation, 
that  whoever  would  introduce  into  it 
more  austerities  than  there  now  are, 
would  immediately  destroy  the  Visitation; 
inasmuch  as  it  would  be  going  against  the 
end  for  which  it  was  established,  namely, 
to  be  able  to  receive  infirm  people,  who 
are  not  strong  enough  to  undertake  the 
austerities  of  other  Orders,  or  who  are 
not  inspired  and  attracted  to  serve  God 
and  unite  themselves  to  Him  by  those 
means.' ' 

After  the  death  of  the  Holy  Founder, 
many  Prelates  thought  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient and  necessary  to  have  a  bond  of 
union  established  between  the  various 
Houses  of  the  Visitation,  and  in  1635, 
in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  Mgr.  Jean 
Francois  de  Sales,  the  Holy  Foundress 
went  to  Paris  to  be  present  at  a  meeting 
of  Bishops,  where  the  matter  was  to  be 
discussed.  There,  in  the  parlor  of  the 
First  Monastery  of  the  Visitation,  the 
Bishops  most  interested  in  the  Order, 
and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  all  decided  that 
some  bond  of  union  was  necessary,  but 
what  should  that  bond  be  ?  Mother  de 
Chantal  listened  to  the  long  discussion  in 
silence,  and  then  quoted  the  words  of 
the  Holy  Founder:  44  We  have  no  other 
bond  than  that  of  love,  which  is  the  bond 
of  perfection.' '  She  related  all  that  the 
dear  Father  of  her  soul  had  said  to  her 
on  the  subject,  which  they  had  often 
considered  together.  The  Bishops  were 
unanimous  in  their  decision,  that  this 
should  put  a  stop  to  every  other  propo- 
sition. 44  What  more  can  we  wish  ?  for 
it  is  the  Holy  Founder  who  speaks  and 
declares  his  intentions  ;  although  he 
leaves  a  relation  not  of  authority,  but 
only  one  of  simple  reverence,  between 
the  Visitation  and  that  of  Annecy,  as 
'  their  progenitor  :  he  nevertheless  enjoins 
that  all  shall  keep  themselves  united  and 
conformed  to  it,  and  shall  have  recourse 


CASTLE  OF  DUINGT. 

thither  to  receive  thence  the  assistance 
and  light  of  which  they  stand  in  need  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Institute."  Mgr. 
Bougaud  tells  us  that  4 4  it  is  to  the  spirit 
of  wisdom,  moderation  and  humility  on 
the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  to  that 
of  meekness  and  union,  to  fidelity  to  the 
memory  of  the  Holy  Founders,  that  the 
Order  of  the  Visitation  owes  the  happi- 
ness of  having  presented  to  the  world 
the  admirable  spectacle  of  an  Order 
spread  throughout  all  countries,  having 
neither  Superior-General,  nor  Visitors, 
nor  Annual  Chapters,  and  remaining 
perfectly  united.  It  has  passed  through 
three  centuries — and  such  centuries  ! — 
without  need  of  reform.  It  has  preserved 
in  far  off  houses  so  great  conformity  in 
ideas,  customs,  rules,  and  ways  of  acting 
and  thinking,  as  to  transcend,  we  think, 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
Church." 

The  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  of  Annecy, 
aided  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  B.  Mackey, 
O.S.B.,  are  now  engaged  upon  a  new 
and  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales.  It  is  a  gigantic  work, 
worthy  of  the  44  Holy  Source,"  where  so 
many  precious  manuscripts  are  preserved, 
and  where  every  former  edition  of  the 
Works  of  the  great  Doctor  of  the  Church 
may  be  found  upon  its  shelves.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  secure  all  the 
original  manuscripts  extant,  which  have 
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been  copied  with  scrupulous  exactness. 
The  archives  of  the  different  monasteries 
of  the  Visitation,  libraries  public  and 
private,  have  contributed  of  their  treas- 
ures of  unpublished  letters  and  autograph 
pages  of  the  writings  of  the  Saint,  hence 
many  valuable  discoveries  have  been 
made,  and  many  inaccuracies  in  the  ear- 
lier editions  will  be  corrected.  The 
labor  is  immense,  but  it  is  a  labor  of 
love.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  His 
Holiness  Leo  XIII.,  who  declared  it  to 
be  an  honor  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  who  has  deigned  to  favor  it  with  a 
Brief  of  Approbation  and  his  Apostolic 
Benediction.  Each  page  of  this  edition 
bears  the  coat  of  arms  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  and  the  device  chosen  by  him, 
when  a  student  in  Paris:  Non  exciJet, 
He  shall  not  degenerate.  Ten  volumes 
have  already  been  issued,  the  result  of 
more  than  twelve  years  of  labor.  "The 
first  monastery  of  the  Visitation  of 
Annecy  has  thus  rendered  a  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  Church.  The  monument  is 
worthy  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Geneva, 
and  does  credit  to  the  wise  criticism  and 
truly  Benedictine  erudition  of  the  Rev. 
H.  B.  Mackev.    The  work  of  the  reli- 
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gious  of  the  Visitation  recalls  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  cloisters  of  which  Montal- 
embert.has  spoken  with  such  touching 
eloquence,  and  in  which  Christian  vir- 
gins, by  the  recommendation  of  St.  Boni- 
face, copied  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Works 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  other 
writings,  which  served  to  instruct  and 
edify  the  newly  converted  Christians  of 
Germany.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  think  that 
in  monasteries  of  the  Visitation  time  is 
employed  so  usefully  and  so  nobly.  See- 
ing his  daughters  laboring  so  intelligently 
lor  the  glory  of  the  Catholic  name,  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  must  be  happy  that  they 
have  remained  behind  the  grates,  and 
from  the  heights  of  heaven  he  thanks 
God  ' 4  for  not  having  done  what  he  wished, 
and  for  having  done  what  he  did  not 
wish,"  and  Saint  de  Chantal,  that  valiant 
woman,  blesses  her  daughters  and  aids 
them  in  the  completion  of  the  great  work 
which  she  began  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Monastery  of 
Annecy,  are  preserved  pages  of  the  first 
manuscripts  of  the  44  Introduction  to  the 
Devout  Life,"  the  "  Treatise  on  the 
Love  of  God,"  and  many  autograph 
letters  of  the  saint,  and  the  first  draft  of 
the  Rules  and  Constitutions  of  the  Visit- 
ation in  the  handwriting  of  the  Holy 
Founder.  Besides  these,  all  the  deposi- 
tions and  papers  used  in  the  Beatification 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  St.  de  Chan- 
tal, are  there  carefully  preserved,  and 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  His  Holiness,  Pius 
IX.,  was  to  send  to  Annecy  all  the  pos- 
tulata  and  other  papers  used  in  the 
Cause  of  the  Doctorate  of  the  Saint,  to 
whom  he  had  a  special  devotion,  and  a 
portion  of  whose  works  he  read  every 
day. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1877,  Saint 
Francis  de  Sales  was  declared  a  Doctor 
of  the  Universal  Church,  and  when  the 
Decree  of  November  16,  of  the  same 
year,  proclaimed  it  to  the  Catholic  world, 
the  joy  was  heartfelt,  and  preparations 
were  immediately  begun  in  Annecy  for  a 
suitable  celebration  in  honor  of  the  new 
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star  in  the  galaxy  of  the  Doctors  of  the 
Church. 

Mgr.  Magnin,  Bishop  of  Annecy,  anx- 
ious to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  hastened  to  Rome,  and  prostra- 
ted himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  who  fixed  his  gentle  eyes  on  the 
successor  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  as  he 
exclaimed:  "  *S7.  Francis , your  Saint  and 
mine  /  What  a  grace  for  Annecy  to  have 
seen  and  possessed  such  a  Saint  !"  The 
Bishop  of  Annecy  expressed  to  His  Ho- 
liness the  gratitude  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Visitation  for  the 
honor  conferred 
upon  their  Holy 
Founder,  and  at 
the  same  time 
offered  him  a 
magnificent  re- 
liquary, a  mas- 
terpiece of  art, 
containing  relics 
of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  and  St.  de 
Chantal.  The 
reliquary  is  in 
the  form  of  an 
ostensorium,  ex- 
quisitely orna- 
mented with 
figures  and  leg- 
ends represent- 
ing diff  e  r  e  n  t 
scenes  in  the  life 
of  the  Saint,  the 
whole  surmount- 
ed by  a  statue  of 
the  great  Doc- 
tor, seated, 

holding  in  one  hand  the  Treatise  on  the 
Love  of  God  and  with  the  other  bless- 
ing his  people. 

The  Bishop  also  presented  to  His  Ho- 
liness a  small  gold  coffer,  beautifully  or- 
namented, which  contained  an  offering 
of  Peter's  Pence  from  the  Sisters  of  the 
Visitation.  A  prelate,  in  waiting,  asked 
where  was  the  key,  when  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  replied  :  44  Why  ask  for  the 
key  ?   I  alone  possess  the  key  that  opens 
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and  closes,  and  with  this  power  and  this 
key  I  bless  the  whole  Order  of  the  Visi- 
tation." The  Holy  Father  sent  to  the 
Sisters  of  Annecy  an  exquisite  painting 
in  which  the  sad  expression  in  the  face  of 
our  Blessed  Lady  shows  that  she  sees  in 
the  distance  the  Cross,  the  scourge  and 
the  spear,  while  the  Divine  Infant,  stand- 
ing upon  her  knee,  tries  to  dry  her  tears 
by  His  tender  caresses.  This  last  gift 
from  the  dying  Pontiff  is  preserved  in 
Annecy  as  a  precious  treasure,  for 
scarcely  had  it  reached  its  destination, 
when  the  august 
Prisoner  of  the 
Vatican,  having 
fought  the  good 
fight  and  fin- 
is lie  d  his  course, 
was  called  to  his 
eternal  reward. 
On  the  eve  of  his 
blessed  death, 
His  Holiness  ad- 
dressed to  the 
Sisters  of  Anne- 
cy a  paternal  let- 
ter, which  he 
signed  with  his 
own  trembling 
hand,  thanking 
them  for  the  re- 
liquary, which 
he,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  with 
his  blessing  to  his 
much  I  o  v  e  d 
children, the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Visi- 
tation in  Rome, 
to  whom  it  is  a  double  relic.  Pius  IX. 
had  a  special  affection  for  the  Visitation, 
of  which  he  said  :  "  The  Order  of  the 
Visitation  is  a  beautiful  rose  tret*  in  the 
garden  of  the  Church:  it  has  produced 
many  roses,  but  never  a  thorn. "  May 
this  mystical  rose  tree  expand  and  so 
"abound  in  virtue,  that  its  good  odor 
may  in  pleasing  God,  overspread  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful,"  as  its  Holy 
Founder  desired. 
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The  first  words  of  His  Holiness,  Leo 
XIII.,  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation, 
were  addressed  to  Annecy  soon  after  his 
elevation  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  * '  Tell 
the  good  Daughters  of  the  new  Doctor  of 
the  Holy  Church  that  in  these  trying  times 
they  must  often  repeat  the  words:  Ora 
pro  nobis,  beate  Pater  Francisce,  that  he 
may  bless  and  protect  the  Cause  of  the 
Holy  Church.  Yes,  let  them  say  with 
fervor,  this  beautiful  prayer,  which  will  be 
more  agreeable  than  any  other  to  their 
glorious  Founder;  let  them  repeat  it  with 


the  wants  of  the  world,  shall  they  not  be 
counted  among  the  dearest  and  most  de- 
voted servants  of  the  poor?  Besides,  is 
not  God  abandoned  and  forsaken  like 
the  poorest  of  His  creatures?  Why, then, 
should  there  not  be  souls  consecrated  to 
consoling  Him,  to  compassionating  His 
sufferings,  to  making  Him  forget  by  their 
prolonged  adoration  the  indifference,  in- 
gratitude and  outrages  of  men  ?  The 
world  comprehends  not  these  ideas;  but 
are  they  on  that  account  less  true  ?  Be- 
cause it  does  not  please  the  world,  shall 
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love,  and  for  their  sake — propter  electos, 
the  Lord  will  shorten  the  evils  of  the 
Holy  Church,  and  will  pour  His  power- 
ful benediction  upon  the  earth,  but  es- 
pecially upon  the  elect  of  God." 

Mgr.  Bougaud  says  :  "  It  is,  doubt- 
less, an  admirable  thing  to  serve  the  poor 
and  console  the  sick;  but  can  they  be 
served  only  by  giving  them  bread  and 
medicine  ?  Those  religious,  that,  in 
the  seclusion  of  their  cloister,  pray  for 
the  afflicted,  humble  themselves  for  the 
proud,  immolate  themselves  for  the  sens- 
ual, and  offer  themselves  as  victims  for 


the  time-honored  history  ot  Martha  and 
Mary  be  torn  trom  the  holy  Gospels  ? 
The  one,  drawn  by  the  humanity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  hastened  to  prepare  for 
Him  bread,  wine,  a  bed;  the  other, 
raised  above  earthly  thoughts  and  seeing 
in  Jesus  Christ  but  the  hidden  God, 
seated  herself  at  His  feet  in  an  ecstasy  of 
love  and  adoration.  Then,  as  now,  the 
world  admired  the  former;  the  latter, 
not  understood,  was  censured.  But 
Jesus  Christ,  reversing  the  judgment  of 
the  world,  placed  Mary  above  Martha, 
the  service  of  prayer  above  that  of  cor- 
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poral  works  of  mercy,  and  the  care  of  the  Saint,  and  Mother  Fichet  gathered 
His  suffering  members  below  contempla-  wild  flowers  on  the  summits  of  their 
tion  and  the  adoration  of  His  divinity/ '  mountains,  where  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
The  people  of  Annecy  and  Savoy  look  said  he  "  found  many  simple  souls  cher- 
upon  the  Doctorate  of  St.  Francis  de  ishing  and  adoring  God  in  all  truth  and 
Sales  as  the  crowning  glory  of  their  sincerity."  Their  pious  cure",  not  un- 
country, and  they  speak  of  the  Triduum  of  like  our  saintly  Father  Gallitzen,  still 
August,  1878,  with  the  same  enthusiasm  keeps  them  in  primitive  simplicity,  and 
as  if  it  occurred  only  yesterday.  Men  the  age  of  progress  has  not  disturbed  the 
and  women  relate  with  genuine  pride  peaceful  tranquillity  of  their  happy  home, 
that  they  took  part  in  the  procession,  One  young  maiden,  having  ventured 
when  their  glorious  Saint,  crowned  with  to  go  to  service  in  Paris,  unwisely  dared 
a  new  aureola,  again  passed  through  the  to  bring  back  to  her  parish  a  bonnet  and 
streets  blessing  his  people.  Cardinals,  earrings  ;  but  her  good  cure  obliged  her 
archbishops  and  bishops,  with  priests  in-  to  renounce  these  seductive  ornaments 
numerable,  flocked  to  his  shrine;  proces-  and  return  to  her  little  kerchief  and  pro- 
sions  came  from  every  part  of  Savoy  to  vincial  simplicity. 

lend  their  voices  in  his  praise  and  the  During  the  days  of  the  Triduum  the 
number  of  pilgrims  was  variously  esti-  Church  of  the  Visitation  and  the  Rue 
mated  from  sixty  thousand  to  one  hun-  Royale  were  gorgeously  decorated,  but 
dred  thousand.  what  was  more  touching,  the  poorest 

Many  of  the  pilgrims  had  left  their  houses  in  the  little  alleys,  where  neither 
mountain  homes  at  midnight  to  travel  on  procession  nor  visitors  would  pass,  were 
foot  over  rocky  and  dangerous  paths  trimmed  with  branches  of  trees  and  fes- 
along  deep  precipices,  where  foaming  toons  of  flowers,  and  every  house,  great 
torrents  dashed  and  roared  as  they  fell  and  small,  displayed  a  picture  of  the 
into  the  depths  below.  But  they  travelled  Saint.  Every  house  in  Annecy,  without 
without  fear,  and  as  the  first  ray  of  the  a  single  exception,  was  decorated  and 
sun  rose  over  La  Tournette,  giving  ram-  illuminated.  The  brilliant  procession 
bow  tints  to  the  beautiful  Lake  of  An-  wended  its  way  through  the  streets.  The 
necy,  it  revealed  processions  from  sixty-  shrine  was  carried  by  eighteen  priests, 
five  different  parishes  of  Savoy,  waiting  followed  by  cardinals,  archbishops,  bish- 
outside  the  city,  and  when  the  cannon  ops,  ecclesiastics,  canons  and  religious, 
at  the  castle  gave  the  signal,  they  filed  in  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
with  military  precision,  singing  canticles  pilgrims. 

in  praise  of  their  Saint,  their  bishop  and  Every  rank  of  society  was  represented 
their  countryman,  while  the  joyous  caril-  in  that  vast  assemblage,  from  the  humble 
Ions  of  the  whole  city  pealed  forth  their  peasant  to  the  noble  lady;  infants  from 
welcome  in  the  early  dawn.  Each  par-  the  cradle  in  their  mothers'  arms,  and 
ish  had  its  banners  wreathed  with  flow-  men  and  women  on  the  brink  of  the 
ers  and  evergreens,  and  the  pilgrims  from  grave  pushed  forward  with  the  faith  of 
Petit-Bornand,  in  addition  to  the  por-  the  woman  of  Canaan:  If  I  but  touch  the 
trait  of  the  great  Saint,  who  was  once  hem  of  His  garment  (his  relics)  I  shall  be 
their  cure,  carried  on  a  brancard,  a  large  healed,  or,  as  the  infirm  who  crowded 
picture  of  Mother  M.  Adrienne  Fichet,  around  the  Probatica,  so  these  pious 
their  countrywoman,  with  this  text:  Tu  people  drew  near  the  shrine  of  the  Saint 
honorific entia  populi  nostri — Thou  art  to  implore  spiritual  and  temporal  graces, 
the  honor  of  our  people.  Their  pictur-  And  in  all  this  immense  concourse  of 
esque  costumes  are  precisely  the  same  as  people  there  was  not  one  discordant 
they  were  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  word. 

their  ancestors  listened  to  the  words  of      Two  priests  carried  massive  volumes 
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of  purple  velvet,  ornamented  with  gold 
and  burnished  steel,  and  the  coat  of  amis 
of  the  Saint  exquisitely  enamelled  and 
set  with  precious  stones ;  these  volumes 
enclosed  the  precious  autographs  of 
the  Saint.  The  bull  of  his  canoniza- 
tion, which  frequently  emits  a  sweet  per- 
fume, was  carried  with  reverence  with 
his  mitre  and  crozier.  Thousands  of 
voices  and  hearts  joined  in  the  hymns,  all 


the  bells  of  the  city  accompanied  the 
glorious  songs  of  thanksgiving,  while  his 
native  mountains  of  Savoy  echoed  and 
re-echoed  the  words  of  praise. 

ltHe  took  care  of  his  nation ,  and  deliv- 
ered it  from  destruction.  He  shone  in  his 
days  as  the  morning  star  in  the  midst  of 
a  clout,  and  as  the  moon  at  full.  And  as 
the  sun  when  it  shine tht  so  did  he  shine  in 
the  temple  of  God," 
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Great  Yarmouth  in  Catholic  Days. 


By  Rev,  F.  Goldie,  S.J, 


THERE  is  a  glorious  halo  about  East 
Anglia,  which  gives  it  a  special 
interest  to  every  Catholic.  The 
memory  of  its  first  Apostle,  St.  Felix,  is 
left  indelibly  written  in  the  names  of  so 
many  of  its  towns,  Felixtown,  Felixstowe, 
Flixton,  Flitcham.  Like  St.  Oswald  in 
the  north,  who  came  to  know  in  Iona  the 
Celtic  monks,  King  Sigebert  had  made 
acquaintance,  while  in  exile,  with  St. 
Felix,  a  holy  monk  of  Burgundy.  When 
Sigebert  gained  his  crown,  he  summoned 
the  Saint  to  be  the  apostle  of  his  people,  the 
wild  Saxons  who  had  conquered  from  the 
Britons  the  Saxon  shore,  the  fertile 
marshes  and  deep  estuaries  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  Dun  wick,  now  in  great  part 
under  the  sea,  became  the  seat  of 
Felix's  new  bishopric,  and  he  received 
consecration  from  one  of  the  Roman 
monks,  companions  of  St.  Augustine, 
Honorius,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

A  colony  of  Irish  monks  were  welcomed 
by  the  King,  and  he  placed  them  on  a 
slight  eminence  above  the  sea,  amidst 
the  stupendous  ruins  of  the  great  Roman 
fort  of  Burgh  Castle,  which  guarded  the 
immense  estuary,  then  flowing  over  what 
is  now  Great  Yarmouth,  and  which  went 
inland  above  what  are  now  the  marshes, 
and  right  up  to  the  Northwick,  now  the 
capital  of  Norfolk. 


When  St.  Sigebert,  who  had  become  a 
monk,  and  was  forced  to  leave  the 
cloister  to  defend  his  people  against  the 
pagan  Penda,  had  given  his  life  for  them 
on  the  field  of  battle,  St.  Anna  mounted 
the  throne.  He  was,  by  the  sister  of 
St.  Hilda,  the  father  of  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  glorious  virgin  or  married  Saints, 
abbesses  of  seven  of  the  royal  convents, 
which  sprang  up  over  the  whole  of  the 
English  land.  Famous  among  these  are 
St.  Sexburga,  of  Sheppy,  near  Sheer- 
ness,  St.  Ethelreda  of  Ely,  St.  Wer- 
burgh  of  Chester,  and  Edberga  of  Repton 
near  Derby.  He  in  turn  laid  down  his 
life  fighting  for  his  flock  and  for  his 
country,  hard  by  Blythburg,  in  Suffolk, 
on  the  heights  over  the  river.  But  most 
glorious  of  his  descent  was  St.  Edmund 
the  Martyr,  King  of  all  this  part  of 
England. 

Alcmund,  his  father,  had  like  so  many 
of  our  Saxon  kings,  made  his  pilgrimage 
to  Rome.  His  sainted  son  landed  at 
Hunstanton  in  the  northwest  of  Norfolk 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Attle- 
borough,  then  the  capital  of  those  parts, 
which  lies  between  Norwich  and  Thetford. 
When  the  peril  of  the  Danes  threatened 
the  land,  the  South- folk,  the  people  oi 
Suffolk,  accepted  him  as  their  king. 
The  murder  of  Lothbrock,  the  Dane 
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brought  his  kinsfolk  to  those  shores,  and 
fighting  took  place  between  St.  Ed- 
mund and  the  invaders  in  Lothingland, 
the  peninsula  between  the  Waveney  and 
the  sea.  Six  years  of  struggle  ended  in 
the  fatal  battle  near  Thetiord,  the  sur- 
render there  of  the  Saint  and  his  glorious 
martyrdom  at  Hoxne.  As  did  the 
Eighth  Henry  and  his  myrmidons  in  the 
information,  so  the  heathen  Danes 
destroyed  the  great  religious  houses 
throughout  the  land. 

In  673,  Theodore  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a  monk  from  far  off  Tarsus, 
whom  the  Pope  had  sent  to  rule  over 
the  Church  of  England,  divided  the 
diocese  into  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  a 
new  bishop  was  consecrated  to  the  new 
see  of  Elham,  in  the  centre  of  the 
country  of  Norfolk,  an  old  Roman  town, 
to  be  the  head  of  the  Norfolk  diocese. 
When  Yarmouth  first  arose  out  of  the 
ocean's  wave  and  became  dry  land,  we 
do  not  know.  But  we  do  know  that 
even  after  it  had  arisen,  the  sea  flowed 
round  it  both  north  and  south,  and 
that  it  was  but  by  slow  degrees  that  the 
German  Ocean  retired  from  Norwich 
and  from  the  clearly  marked  coast  line, 
that  can  be  traced  all  round  the  low 
marsh  land  behind  that  town. 

The  first  bishop  of  Norwich  was 
Herbert  of  Losinga,  the  great  church 
builder,  and  Norman  monk  of  Fecamp, 
near  Se"ez,  in  Normandy,  a  country 
closely  resembling  England.  He  was 
Abbot  of  Ramsey  in  1087,  and  first  Bishop 
ofThetfordin  1091.  Some  claim  him 
as  a  Suffolk  man,  son  of  a  great  land- 
owner just  across  the  border,  from 
Lyleham,  near  Hoxne.  He  built  on 
Green  Hill  somewhere  further  north 
than  the  present  town  of  Yarmouth,  a 
church  on  the  then  island,  for  the  crowds 
of  fishermen  who  flocked  in  from  all  the 
villages  around  to  catch  the  harvest  of 
herrings.  He  dedicated  it  naturally  to 
his  great  patron,  the  founder  of  his 
Order,  St.  Benedict,  and  placed 
therein,  a  chaplain,  who  was  supported 
by  the  offerings  of  the  faithful,  and  by 


a  tithe  of  fish.  But  a  church  of  Yar- 
mouth is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday- 
book,  the  great  roll  of  properties  and  their 
owners  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest. This  was  made  in  the  days  of 
Bishop  Aylmer  of  Elham,  brother  of 
Stigand,  the  last  Saxon  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  both  of  whom  were  deposed 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  And  this 
church  must  have  been  restored  or  re- 
built by  Bishop  Herbert.  The  Lords  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  the  great  confederation 
on  the  southeast  coast  of  England, 
however,  who  came  the  following  year, 
brought  a  priest  of  their  own,  and  in  the 
rough  and  ready  way  of  those  days  ex- 
pelled the  bishop's  nominee  and  put  the 
newcomer  in  his  place.  Possibly  they 
had  some  right  on  their  side,  as  the 
original  church  may  have  belonged  to 
them.  It  needed  the  royal  power,  to 
which  the  bishop  appealed,  to  set  things 
right.  The  ruins  of  the  chapel  were  to 
be  seen  in  James  I.'s  reign. 

About  1 100,  Herbert  began  the  church 
which  is  now  standing,  and  he  finished 
it  in  1 1 19.  He  dedicated  it  to  the  great 
patron  of  sailors,  St.  Nicholas,  commonly 
called  of  Bari,  because  his  body  is  there 
enshrined.  His  feast  is  kept  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  the  Santa  Claus  of  children.  He 
was  a  bishop  of  Myra,  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  Three 
hundred  and  seventy-six  churches  in 
England  alone  were  dedicated  to  his 
honor,  and  that  especially  in  coast 
towns. 

1  'The  Bishop,  St.  Nicholas,  his  help  is 
aye  ready 

To  shipmen  in  all  cos,  when  they  on 
him  do  cry  !  " 

His  effigy  is  on  the  town  seal  of  Yar- 
mouth, between  two  angels  incensing 
him.  And  round  about  it  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, Pastor  vere  tibi  subjectis  miserere — 
'*  Shepherd,  have  pity  on  those  who  are 
so  truly  subject  to  thee." 

The  first  church  was  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  now  exists. 
Losinga  only  built  the  present  narrow 
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nave,  though  shorter  by  one  bay,  with 
narrow  lean-to  aisles,  the  present  tower, 
small  transepts  or  arms  of  the  cross  and 
three  apsidal  or  half  circular  ends  to  the 
chancel  and  the  side  aisles.  These  come 
on  just  beyond  the  tower — like  the  head 
of  the  cross,  and  in  each  of  them  was  an 
altar.  But  as  the  town  grew,  so  the 
church,  too,  afterwards  extended  its 
boundaries,  some  time  about  1250. 
Larger  transepts  were  added,  an  addi- 
tional bay  to  the  nave,  with  the  present 
west  door.  Then  the  present  wide 
south  aisles  and  porch,  the  north 
chancel  aisle,  the  chancel,  and  last  of 
all  the  broad  south  aisle. 

Bishop  Middleton  of  Norwich  con- 
secrated the  whole.  The  feast  of  the 
dedication  was  chosen  to  be  kept  on  the 
very  anniversary  day  of  the  translation  of 
the  relics  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  Southern 
Italian  merchants,  from  his  desecrated 
shrine  in  Asia  to  their  present  resting 
place  at  Bari.  That  year,  1287,  was 
terribly  remembered  as  that  of  the  great 
flood,  when  the  sea  spread  over  the 
marshland  from  the  Wash  to  the  Irwell, 
and  was  especially  destructive  in  the  land 
of  the  Broads — the  well  known  broad 
sheets  of  water  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Norfolk. 

In  1330  the  young  men  of  the  town 
began  a  great  addition  to  the  west  end, 
extending  it  forty-seven  feet.  Probably 
it  was  intended  to  erect  two  western 
towers.  But  when  the  new  building  got 
up  sixty  feet  the  terrible  Black  Death 
broke  out,  carrying  off  seven  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  in  one  year,  1348,  and 
almost  depopulating  the  town.  Nor  was 
it  ever  completed.  The  present  church 
is  second  only  in  size  to  the  great  church 
of  St.  Michael  of  Coventry,  among  the 
ancient  parish  churches  in  England. 

But  we  must  not  imagine  that  the  cold 
skeleton,  which  has  barely  escaped  three 
hundred  years  of  vandalism,  represents, 
except  as  bare  bones  represent  a  body  in 
full  vigor  of  life,  the  beautiful  structure 
which  Catholic  faith  reared  for  God. 
From  floor  to  roof  it  glowed  with  color. 


The  ground  was  made  glorious  by  the 
brass  memorials  of  the  dead — every  one 
of  which  were  torn  up  by  the  Corpora- 
tion in  Protestant  days,  and  sent  to 
London,  to  be  made  into  weights  and 
measures.  The  walls,  rich  in  frescoed 
paintings,  told  the  poor  and  downtrod- 
den the  story  of  God's  love,  and  the 
glory  of  his  faithful  servants.  Some  ves- 
tiges of  these  decorations  have  escaped 
the  official  whitewash,  with  which,  by 
order  of  Council,  all  vestiges  of  the  old 
faith  were  afterwards  carefully  wiped  out. 
Of  these  a  painting  of  the  crucifixion  has 
survived.  The  windows,  too,  told  the 
elevating  and  comforting  story  with  pic- 
tured images  of  the  good  and  great.  It 
was  the  great  audience  chamber  of  the 
Eternal  King,  where  high-born  and  lowly 
were  on  one  level,  and  where,  from  the 
squalor  of  their  poor  homes,  the  hum- 
blest could,  for  a  while,  breathe  in  higher 
thoughts,  and  have  their  minds  raised  to 
visions  of  the  glory  to  come.  The  central 
object  which  met  their  gaze  as  they  en- 
tered was  the  great  crucifix  or  rood 
raised  on  high,  with  Mary,  the  Queen  of 
Sorrows,  and  the  beloved  disciple,  and 
Magdalen.  This  stood  on  the  richly 
carved  and  decorated  screen  which  sep- 
arated the  choir  of  the  monks  from  the 
rest  of  the  church.  Within  and  beyond 
this  was  the  magnificent  altar  and  reredos, 
in  front  of  which,  suspended  in  a  golden 
dove,  and  covered  with  a  canopy  of 
precious  stuff,  was  He  in  whose  honor  all 
this  splendid  fabric  had  been  reared. 
Besides  the  lamp  which  twinkled  before 
Him,  with  five  candles  always  alight 
around  it,  was  a  waxen  candle  ever  kept 
burning.  Another  one  there  was  before 
the  great  crucifix,  and  eight  on  a  beam 
before  the  altar  of  St.  Thomas,  of  Can- 
terbury, besides  another  before  a  crucifix 
in  the  nave,  and  another  close  beside. 

The  Corporation  appointed  a  special 
warder  to  receive  the  money  for  these 
lights  and  to  see  to  its  being  properly 
expended. 

The  numerous  altars  were  supported 
either  by  endowments  as  chantry  chapels 
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for  Masses  to  be  said  for  the  founders 
and  their  relatives,  or  by  the  many 
guilds,  which  were  established  in  the 
town.  These  guilds  were  like  the  Trades 
Unions  of  to-day,  plus  a  more  direct  and 
personal  exercise  of  charity  to  sick  and 
poor  members,  and  a  distinctly  religious 
character.  "  Their  ordinances  enforced 
moral,  upright  and  courteous  conduct. ' ' 
Composed  generally  of  men  and  women, 
brothers  and  sisters,  they  had  a  regular 
government  of  elected  officers,  and  a 
chaplain  paid  out  of  their  funds.  Festi- 
vals, when  good  cheer  was  not  forgotten, 
and  when  minstrels  were  hired,  proces- 
sions and  the  like,  brightened  the  lives 
of  the  members.  They  had  their  guild 
hall  or  place  of  meeting,  and  they  pos- 
sessed their  own  vestments  and  chalices, 
for  the  service  of  their  altars,  rivalling 
each  the  other  in  the  splendor  with 
which  their  chief  feasts  were  kept,  and 
seeing  that  the  Holy  Sacrifice  should  be 
offered  up  regularly  and  every  day  by 
their  priest.  The  great  ,guild  of  Holy 
Trinity  had  its  house,  a  large  building 
76x22  feet,  over  the  gate  of  the  grave- 
yard of  St.  Nicholas,  on  columns,  so  that 
the  faithful  passed  into  the  churchyard 
under  its  vaults.  The  Guild  Hall  of 
St  George  was  in  Middlegate  Street,  op- 
posite to  the  Franciscans,  and  was  only 
destroyed  about  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  richly  moulded  doorway  may  still  be 
seen — if  it  is  not  the  window  of  the  hall. 
When  the  religious  part  of  the  guild  was 
swept  away  by  the  Deformation,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  great  London  Com- 
panies, the  money  was  spent  purely  in 
eating  and  drinking. 

Among  the  many  chapels  which  made 
beautiful  the  old  parish  church — now  all 
gone — was  one  of  special  interest.  It 
was  built  by  the  Prior  of  the  religious 
house  of  St.  Olave's,  not  far  from  Yar- 
mouth, some  ruins  of  which  are  still 
standing.  It  commemorates  the  great 
naval  victory  of  Sluys  in  Belgium,  when 
Edward  III.  took  with  him  fifty- two 
ships  from  this  town  to  attack  the  power- 
ful French  fleet  which  was  drawn  up  in 


that  harbor.  The  men  of  Yarmouth  had 
a  special  share  in  that,  the  first  great 
naval  victory  won  by  an  English  fleet. 
When  the  king  landed,  he  went  straight 
to  a  shrine  of  our  Lady  at  Ardenburgh, 
and  this  chapel,  to  which  a  guild  was 
annexed,  was  erected,  no  doubt,  as  a 
memorial  and  thanksgiving  of  the  defeat 
of  the  French.  This  guild  was  run  by 
the  shoemakers  of  the  town. 

The  Guild  Hall  of  our  Lady  of  St. 
Nicholas,  was  in  what  is  now  called 
Charlotte  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
Row.  The  Guild  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, besides  keeping  a  light  before  the 
statue  of  their  patron  in  the  parish 
church,  held  an  endowment  from  Sir 
John  Falstolfe,  of  the  great  and  generous 
family  of  Caistor  by  the  sea,  for  a  light 
in  perpetuity  to  be  carried  "before  the 
priest,  as  often  as  he  should  be  with  the 
Body  of  Christ  visiting  any  sick  person." 
A  similar  legacy  was  made  to  the  Grey 
Friars.  There  is  a  list  in  Palmer,  the 
antiquarian  of  Yarmouth,  of  nineteen 
guilds  in  all.  The  lofty  spire,  some  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  was  in  late 
years  struck  by  lightning  and  replaced 
by  the  stunted  successor  of  to-day. 

To  his  splendid  Priory  of  Norwich 
Bishop  Herbert  gave  the  Church  of 
Yarmouth ;  and  it  became  what  was 
technically  known  as  a  cell,  dependent  on 
the  Mother  House,  from  which  came  the 
Prior  and  three  monks,  afterward  in- 
creased to  eight.  They  were  assisted  in 
the  care  of  the  parish  by  a  dean,  three 
parish  chaplains,  and  three  clerics  or 
clerks.  As  the  chantries  were  founded, 
the  chantry  priests  took  their  part  in  the 
public  services  of  the  church,  and  aided 
as  curates  in  parochial  duties. 

Of  the  priory  there  still  exists  the 
noble  hall  60x30,  with  its  screen  separat- 
ing it  from  the  kitchen  and  from  its  but- 
tery or  larder,  just  as  in  the  College  Halls 
at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. A  minstrels'  gallery  opens  out 
on  the  hall,  and  Richard  II.  and,  later 
on,  Mary,  the  gay  sister  of  Henry  VIII., 
widow  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  were 
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entertained  there.  Between  the  hall 
and  the  church  were  the  cloisters,  the 
remains  of  which  were  pulled  down  as 
late  as  181 1,  and  other  monastic  build- 
ings. 

We  must  not  forget  to  say  a  word  about 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  founded  by  Thomas 
Falstolfe  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Others 
of  his  noble  family  added  their  donations 
in  money  and  land,  as  did  Richard  Fals- 
tolfe in  1356  "to  have  my  soul  recom- 
mended in  prayers  and  masses."  It  was 
founded  for  eight  men  and  eight  women, 
with  a  chapel  and  chaplain.  There  St. 
Anselm,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
held  a  synod  in  1102.  After  the  Refor- 
mation it  became  an  arsenal,  a  granary 
and  finally  a  Grammar  School. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  other 
religious  foundations  of  the  town.  As 
God  ever  has  in  store  help  in  the  time 
of  need,  so,  as  there  had  been  a  great 
awakening  of  monastic  fervor  in  previous 
ages,  the  thirteenth  century  is  remark- 
able for  the  coming  of  the  friars.  St. 
Francis,  the  poor  man,  poor  by  free 
choice  to  follow  his  Master,  poor,  that 
the  Gospel  might  be  preached,  had 
roused  a  spirit  of  self-devotion  and  piety 
such  as  had  hardly  been  seen  since  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  About  the  same 
time  the  preacher  to  the  ignorant,  to  the 
flocks  without  a  shepherd,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Rosary,  St.  Dominic,  rivalled  the 
zeal  of  the  Saint  of  Assisi.  The  training  of 
the  secular  clergy  left  much  in  those  days 
to  be  desired.  At  all  events  the  masses 
were  probably  beyond  their  reach,  and 
the  friars,  not  confined  to  a  monastic 
enclosure,  but  living  amongst  the  people 
and  living  for  the  people,  supplied  a 
great  want. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  they 
spread  over  the  whole  Catholic  world, 
and  while  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen  and  penetrating  into  unknown 
China  they  carried  the  same  message  to 
the  multitudes  cooped  up  in  the  great 
fortified  towns  of  that  day  in  Catholic 
countries  and  to  the  peasants  in  the 
hamlets  and  villages. 


>rfolk  Watering  Place. 

It  was  about  1271  that  the  grey  friars 
or  Franciscans  settled  in  Yarmouth,  com- 
ing probably  from  Norwich.  Their  ben- 
efactor seems  to  have  been  Sir  William 
Gerbrogge,  the  bailiff,  or,  as  we  should 
now  say,  the  mayor  of  Yarmouth.  The 
noble  founder's  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  Wickhampton  Church,  some  eight 
miles  from  Yarmouth. 

The  buildings  consisted  of  the  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Francis,  covering  nearly 
the  whole  of  what  is  now  Queen  Street. 
The  whole  enclosure  extends  from  Row 
83  (1)  on  the  north,  to  Row  96  on  the 
south.  This  included  the  friary  with  its 
cloisters,  refectory  and  other  buildings 
and  gardens,  all  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
of  which  much  still  remains. 

The  exquisite  cloisters,  or  portions  of 
them  still  remaining,  show  us  what  must 
have  been  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  The 
nave  seems  to  have  been  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  feet  long  and  the  chancel 
over  fifty-six,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  in  all.  The  high  altar  and  sanctu- 
ary appear  to  have  been  lifted  up  by  a 
vault.  When  digging  a  drain  three 
years  ago  in  Queen  Street,  the  walls 
were  discovered,  and  it  was  found  that, 
not  content  with  pulling  down  the 
church,  Henry  VIII.' s  men  plundered 
even  the  lead  coffins  of  the  illustrious 
dead  who  had  been  buried  there. 
Among  them  were  many  of  the  Falstolfes 
of  Caistor,  whose  glorious  old  castle  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  stately  ruin  two  miles 
from  Yarmouth. 

The  G  rey  Friars— Fratrts — (  Brethren ) 
as  is  well  known,  have  their  distinctive 
name  from  the  undyed  wool,  white  and 
black  mixed,  of  which  their  habit,  scap- 
ular and  hood  were  made.  The  Black 
Friars,  or  Friar  Preachers,  the  sons  of 
St.  Dominic,  wore  a  white  habit,  scapular 
and  cowl,  but  all  this  covered  with  a 


(1)  The  Rows  of  Yarmouth  aig  one  of  the 
great  features  of  the  old  town.  A  number  of 
very  narrow  lanes  running  parallel  to  one 
another  from  two  or  three  tpoader  streets,  make 
the  plan  of  the  place  reseg(b1e  the  bones  of  a  fish 
running  right  and  left  fzpai  the  central  spine. 
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black  cloak  and  cowl.  Hence  their  virtues,  gave  a  fresh  lustre  to  the  venera- 
naine.  Thef  came  to  Yarmouth  in  1267,   ble  Order. 

and  their  house  and  church  were  finished  On  April  1,  1509,  the  church  and 
in  1273.  Thomas  Falstolfe  and  Godfrey  entire  convent  were  burnt  down,  and 
Pilgrim,  "a  nobleman  distinguished  nearly  all  trace  of  it  is  lost.  Tradition 
through  all  the  realm,"  built  their  tells  us  that  the  Edinborough  public 
church.  Godfrey  died  in  1304.  Con-  house  stands  on  the  site,  and  the  land  is 
stant  gifts  came  to  them,  for  prayers  for  said  to  have  stretched  down  to  the  North 
the  souls  of  their  benefactors.  The  site  quay,  part  of  which  was  once  called 
of  their  house  and  church  is  still  marked  White  Friars'  quay,  but  the  site  is  cut  by 
by  Row  45.  This  was  their  boundary  on  two  streets,  which  existed  in  those  days, 
the  north,  while  the  Strand  or  Haven  Though  so  near  the  haven  and  sea 
side  was  that  on  the  west,  and  the  city  there  seems  to  have  been  a  lack  of  means 
walls  enclosed  them  on  the  south  and  to  bring  the  water  to  extinguish  the 
east.  One  of  the  Falstolfes  was  an  emin-  flames.  One  name  of  its  inmates  still 
ent  religious  in  this  house.  At  the  survives,  John  Tylney,  of  Yarmouth,  a 
Deformation  the  ruins  of  the  church  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  a 
were  used  to  restore  the  walls  and  many  great  preacher  and  theologian,  and  who 
fine  cut  stones  are  still  to  be  seen  there-  was  Prior  in  143 5 -'3 7  and  '55.  The 
in.  It  would  have  seemed  to  have  stood  White  Friars  of  Norfolk  were  lamed  lor 
where  Friar's  Lane  now  runs.    Remains  their  learning. 

of  a  fine  doorway  on  the  north  side  of  In  their  church  was  a  chapel  dedicated 
this  lane,  where  now  is  the  Sceptre  Inn,  to  an  almost  forgotten  English  saint  and 
and  another  door  in  red  brick  were  dis-  martyr.  St.  Henry  was  Archbishop  of 
covered — as  well  as  some  rich  carving,  Upsala,  in  Sweden,  in  the  reign  of  St. 
possibly  of  St.  Elizabeth  and  St.  John  Eric.  That  king  was  attacked  by  the 
the  Baptist — evidently  once  the  jambs  idolatrous  Finns  in  n 54,  and  sent  Henry 
of  a  doorway.  The  brick  arch  showed  to  evangelize  them  after  conquering  their 
signs  of  fire,  for  the  church  was  burnt  country.  The  apostle  was  put  to  death 
down  in  1525,  to  save  as  old  Manship  on  January  14,  1157,  by  a  man  whom  he 
says  in  his  history  of  Yarmouth,  "  a  labor  had  excommunicated  for  an  atrocious 
to  those  that  within  ten  years  following  murder.  The  martyr  was  canonized  the 
demolished  the  same."  following  year  by  the   English  Pope, 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  in  1278,  so  Breakspear,  Adrian  II.,  who  no  doubt 
it  is  said,  the  White  Friars  came  to  this  had  known  St.  Henry  when  legate  in 
town.     They  take   this,   their  popu-  Sweden. 

lar  name,  from  the  white  cloak  and  cowl  But  a  still  more  important  religious 
which  covers  a  brown  habit,  scapular  and  establishment  was  begun  on  the  extreme 
cowl.  The  Order  which  bears  the  name  south  borders  of  Southtown  on  the  other 
of  Mount  Carmel  boasts  to  claim  descent  side  of  the  haven  in  the  angle  between 
from  ancient  hermits  upon  that  venerable  the  Beccles  Road  and  that  which  leads 
promontory.  Their  greatest  glory  in  to  Lowestoft.  The  Austin  Friars  or  the 
old  days  was  St  Simon  Stock,  a  hermit  Friars  of  St.  Augustin  of  Hippo's  rule 
of  Kent,  who  got  his  name  from  making  were  brought  in  by  William  Wood- 
the  hollow  of  an  oak  his  home.  He  roffe  and  his  wife  in  13 10,  or  at  least 
joined  the  Order,  and  became  its  Gen-  these  worthy  burgesses  were  great  bene- 
eral,  and  his  name  will  ever  be  remem-  factors  to  an  already  existing  house  on 
bered  in  connection  with  the  Brown  the  site  just  described.  Burnt  Lane 
Scapular  and  the  apparition  of  our  Lady,  seems  to  have  been  the  south  boundary 
who  bestowed  it  upon  him.  In  later  days  of  the  house  and  it  takes  its  name  from 
St  Theresa,  by  her  reform  and  personal  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  kitchen  of 
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the  religious  house,  though  the  splendid 
church  was  south  of  that  and  in  Gor- 
leston.  It  was  one  hundred  feet  long 
by  twenty-four  broad.  The  church, 
named  St.  Nicholas,  was  destroyed  at  the 
ZVformation.  The  splendid  tower  which 
stood  erect  till  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  served  as  a  beacon  to  the  ships 
at  sea.  Built  of  cut  flint  it  rose  to  a 
height  of  one  hundred  feet  and  though 
much  ruined  was  standing  till  a  gale 
brought  it  to  the  ground  in  1813. 

The  library  was  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  building  and  rich  collection  of 
books.  It  was  one  hundred  feet  by  thirty. 
— wainscotted  throughout  and  furnished 
with  desks.  So  important  was  this  seat 
of  piety  and  learning  that  Southtown 
came  to  be  known  as  Augustinian  Yar- 
mouth. As  late  as  1800  the  floor  of  the 
old  church  was  covered  with  tiles  full  of 
coats  and  arms.  These  were  then  taken 
up,  broken,  and  used  to  mend  roads  ! 
These  Friars  had  a  little  cell  or  house 
dependant  on  them  with  a  chapel  be- 
tween Rows  60  and  63  which  has  for 
years  been  used  as  a  Quakers  meeting 
house. 

A  parochial  Church  of  St.  Mary  stood 
opposite  where  now  stands  the  Protestant 
church  of  that  name.  A  guild  was 
attached  to  it,  which  was  dissolved  in 
1545,  and  there  is  a  list  of  the  spoil  which 
was  taken  from  it.  The  church  was  des- 
troyed in  1548,  like  so  many  other  reli- 
gious buildings — "  when  Gospel  light  had 
dawned  on  Henry's  mind  from  Anna 
Bullin's  eyes  !M 


The  old  Toll  House  or  City  Hail, 
though  not  an  ecclesiastical  Duilding,  has 
its  Catholic  memories.  Here  Blessed 
John  Storey  was  confined  in  its  terrible 
dungeons,  after  he  had  been  kidnapped, 
against  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  port  of 
Antwerp,  and  brought  to  Yarmouth  to  be 
sent  hence  to  die  a  frightful  death  at 
Tyburn,  a  glorious  martyr  to  the  faith. 
Blessed  Edmund  Campion  was  present  at 
his  mock  trial  at  Westminster  Hall,  where 
he  himself  was  afterwards  to  be  tried  for 
his  life.  Fr.  Edwin  Canna,  a  Franciscan, 
was  imprisoned  there  in  1525  with 
orders  to  be  banished  on  the  first  ship  that 
left  the  port ;  but  we  find  him  in  that 
dreadful  place  three  months  later.  In 
1678,  in  the  year  of  that  frightful  trago- 
comedy,  the  so-called  Titus  Oates  plot, 
an  Irish  Catholic,  O'Shea,  was  confined 
there  before  being  sent  up  to  London. 

The  people  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
rallied  around  Mary,  a  defenceless  woman, 
against  whom  the  powers  that  were  had 
arranged  all  their  plans,  and  her  faithful 
followers  placed  her  on  the  throne.  And 
once  more  for  a  brief  space  the  old  faith 
and  the  old  worship  of  one  thousand 
years  came  back  to  the  land  and  to  the 
good  town  of  Yarmouth. 

The  ' '  Second  Spring* '  has  seen  a 
beautiful  church  arise  in  the  town,  which 
is  served  by  Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus;  while  the  Cathedral  of  Nor- 
wich, one  of  the  finest  churches  built 
since  the  Schism  in  England,  is  being 
erected  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  good 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 
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General  Intention 

Recommended  to  our  Prayers 

I  ^HE  poor  you  have  always  with 
I  you"  was  rather  a  proverb 
than  a  prophecy  in  the  mouth 
of  our  Blessed  Lord.  Do  what  we  may 
we  cannot  prevent  an  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  goods  of  this  world.  Year 
after  year  our  theorizers  are  issuing 
volumes  of  recipes  for  the  equalization 
of  the  benefits  and  burdens  of  property, 
and  every  civil  legislature  devotes  some 
of  its  sessions  to  making  laws  for  ridding 
the  world  of  poverty,  and  still  poverty 
and  the  poor  are  with  us,  and  the  number 
of  men,  women  and  children  keeps  grow- 
ing daily,  and  the  rich  also  grow,  not  in 
number,  but  in  wealth  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor.  The  earth  and  its  fruits 
and  the  capital  with  which  these  are  ob- 
tained is  in  the  hands  of  a  comparative 
few  whom  the  rest  of  mankind  either 
serve  as  dependents  or  dread  as  despoil- 
ers.  Vast  numbers  live  on  the  credit  or 
influence  which  their  skill  or  experience 
obtain  for  them,  but  the  great  majority 
of  men  and  women  either  labor  for 
what  barely  sustains  them  during  the 
hours  of  labor  or  cannot  get  employment 
at  all.  Verily,  "  The  poor  you  have 
always  with  you." 

Although  poverty  cannot  be  entirely 
removed  from  the  earth,  still  its  miseries 
can  be  lessened,  and  men  can  be  warned 
and  exhorted  to  avoid  its  causes,  chiefly 

(289) 


for  October,  1899. 

by  His  Holiness,  Leo  XIII. 

idleness,  expensive  habits  or  rash  specu- 
lation ;  they  can  also  be  helped  to  repair 
their  losses,  and,  while  undergoing  its 
hardships,  they  can  be  encouraged  to 
bear  them  hopefully.  The  State  does 
much  to  give  physical  relief  by  building, 
at  the  expense  of  the  public,  which  too 
often  means,  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
poor,  almshouses,  hospitals,  children's 
homes  and  other  institutions,  which  at 
least  keep  some  poor  people  housed  and 
fed  and  clothed,  if  they  do  not  train 
them  to  struggle  successfully  against  pov- 
erty. The  sects,  some  benevolent  or- 
ganizations and  private  individuals,  do 
their  share  to  help  their  own  when  in 
need,  sometimes  ostentatiously,  it  is 
true,  and  very  commonly  for  some  other 
motive  besides  the  motive  suggested  by 
our  Lord,  that  all  this  be  done  in  His 
name  and  as  if  done  to  Him.  The  alms 
that  is  given  with  a  motive  of  self- interest, 
whether  the  alms-giver  seek  notoriety, 
influence,  credit,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Masonry  and  the  sects,  make  the  alms  a 
means. of  proselytism,  may  relieve  tempo- 
rarily some  hunger,  sickness,  disgrace,  but 
it  cannot  mend  the  evils  of  poverty  or 
make  its  victims  resigned  and  cheerful, 
and  trustful  in  Providence. 

As  it  is  proverbial  that  "  the  poor  we 
shall  always  have  with  us,"  so  it  is  pro- 
verbial that  only  the  poor,  or  at  least 
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the  poor  in  spirit,  can  properly  assist  not  of  the  class  that  has  recourse  to  ex- 

the  poor.     Only  the  poor  know  suffi-  ternal  works  of  mercy  to  quiet  their 

ciently  the  miseries  of  poverty  to  sym-  consciences  or  to  escape  the  more  im- 

pathize  with  its  victims  ;  only  the  poor  portant  duties  of  piety,  prayer  and  the 

live  so  closely  with  the  poor  as  to  detect  reception  of  the   sacraments.  Their 

the  need  and  distress  which  the  respect-  leading  motive  was  to  exercise  among 

able  poor  always  strive  to  conceal  ;  and  men  and  for  men  the  spirit  of  divine 

only  the  poor,  or  poor  in  spirit,  are  suf-  charity,  which  impelled  them  to  labor 

ficiently  detached  from  worldly  posses-  for  their  own  welfare  as  well  as  for  their 

sions  to  be  ready  at  any  time  to  devote  neighbors,  and  to  interpret  from  a  true 

all  they  can  spare,  and  sometimes  more,  Christian  standpoint  the  fraternity,  which 

to  the   assistance  of  their  neighbors,  for  forty  years  had  been  a  shibboleth  of  a 

Hence  it  is  that  the  reticence  of  some  and  series  of  Revolutions  which  had  resulted 

the   generosity  of  others,    keep   this  only  in  turning  every  man's  hand  against 

century  of  statistics  from  discovering  a  his  brother. 

vast  amount  of  poverty  which  is  known  It  is  a  sign  of  heaven1  s  blessing  on  the 
and  relieved  only  by  those  who  are  them-  foundation  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
selves  in  need.  Hence  also  the  objec-  de  Paul  that  it  is  so  thoroughly  Catholic 
tion  often  raised,  even  by  Catholics,  that  that  its  conferences  have  been  formed 
little  is  done  by  the  faithful  to  relieve  in  every  nation,  so  that  its  spirit  and 
the  poor  simply  because  no  show  is  made  rules  have  been  easily  adapted  to  so 
of  what  is  done,  and  the  suggestion  many  different  places  and  times.  It  is 
made  by  superficial  men  that  an  organ-  another  sign  of  the  san*e  blessing  that, 
ized  system  of  charity  such  as  prevails  although  it  has  grown  so  rapidly  and 
in  many  of  the  sects  would  be  more  spread  so  widely,  it  still  preserves  its 
effective  than  our  own,  are  either  the  vitality  and  is  ever  ready  to  meet  new 
excuses  of  men  who  either  do  not  conditions  without  departing  from  its 
wish  to  contribute  to  help  the  poor,  original  spirit.  From  the  beginning,  not 
or  who  prefer  to  buy  themselves  off  content,  in  the  words  of  M.  Bailly,  its 
the  obligation  to  help  their  needy  first  President,  * '  with  a  mere  doling  out 
brethren  by  paying  money  rather  than  of  alms,"  or,  1 1  bringing  the  poor  a  pit- 
by  visiting  the  poor  and  seeing  their  tance  of  money  or  food,"  its  members 
miseries  in  real  life,  or  associating  with  were  instructed  to  make  their  visits  an 
the  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  this,  opportunity  of  rendering  moral  assist- 
When  founding  a  society  for  the  relief  ance,  and  of  giving  the  alms  of  good 
of  the  poor  in  Paris,  in  1833,  Frederick  advice.  In  this  spirit  they  sought  to 
Ozanam  tells  that  his  associates  in  this  fulfil  the  first  precept  and  obey  the 
work  wanted  some  active  and  external  whole  law,  by  helping  not  merely  the 
occupation  by  which  they  could  exercise  body  but  the  souls  also  of  the  poor, 
their  zeal,  and  meet  the  taunt  of  the  Every  year  we  read  with  interest  the 
Simonians,  the  fancy  theorists  of  their  Reports  of  Conferences,  in  which  it  is 
day,  who  called  on  them  to  show  their  easy  enough  to  reckon  the  good  done 
works.  Very  good  and  disinterested  by  the  contributions  received  and  the 
motives  were  these  surely,  bnt  they  were  alms  conferred  ;  but  who  save  God 
not  the  highest  in  the  aim  of  these  and  His  angels  can  appreciate  properly 
young  men.  They  were  not  a  set  of  the  good  done  by  the  visits  of  the 
restless  agitators  nor  faultfinders;  they  members,  howsoever  trifling  the  ma- 
did not  provoke  others  to  do  what  they  terial  aid  they  bring,  and  howsoever 
realized  was  in  their  own  power;  they  meagre  the  advice  they  give?  Pity  and 
were  not  discouraged  because  all  the  sympathy  can  be  expressed  better  by 
world  did  not  join  with  them;  they  were  deeds  than   by  words,  and  one  glance 
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of  either  is  enough  to  save  a  heart- 
broken and  despairing  sufferer. 

Besides  administering  to  every  element 
in  man,  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body,  the 
Vincentians  sought  to  employ  every  God- 
given  talent  and  gift  with  which  they  had 
been  blessed.  The  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
and  the  man  of  business,  or  of  social  in- 
fluence— all  could  help,  so  that  the  char- 
ity should  be  Catholic  as  well  as  divine, 
uniting  all  degrees  of  men  in  the  work  of 
beneficence,  and  leaving  no  proper 
human  need  unsupplied.  What  a  broad 
and  all-embracing  charity  this  is,  without 
the  slightest  self-interest;  nay,  with  self- 
interest,  as  befits  true  charity,  altogether 
excluded,  so  that  no  one  might  make  his 
almsgiving  or  merciful  ministrations  a 
source  of  worldly  or  political  advance- 
ment. It  was  impossible  that  such  an 
association  should  not  have  helped  its 
own  members  as  well  as  the  poor  they 
were  succoring.  To  this  help  Ozanam 
bore  constant  testimony.  *  *  This  dear 
Society  is  also  my  family,' '  he  wrote  in 
1853,  twenty  years  after  its  foundation. 
"  Next  to  God  it  was  the  means  of  pre- 
serving my  faith,  after  I  left  my  good, 
pious  parents. ' '  To  this  the  Holy  Father 
has  lately  testified  in  his  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1899,  to  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Antonius  Pages,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  extracts  as  given  in 
the  St.  Vincent  tie  Paul  Quarterly,  for 
August,  1899. 

"  We  congratulate  you  especially  upon 
this,  that  your  work  has  become  so 
widely  acceptable  that  even  amongst 
men  of  the  humblest  condition  in  life, 
earning  their  bread  by  manual  labor, 
you  have  gained  numerous  associates 
and  fellow  laborers  devoted  to  the  same 
task.  As  this  participation  in  your 
labors  contributes  greatly  to  the  welfare 
of  all,  you  will  easily  understand  how 
highly  it  must  be  appreciated,  and  with 
what  care  it  must  be  fostered.  Indeed, 
when  Christian  charity,  aroused  by  the 
example  of  the  rich,  will  have  made  its 
way  among  men  in  the  humbler  ranks 
of  life,  a  sure  hope  may  be  entertained 


of  restoring  that  harmony  between  the 
various  classes  of  society,  the  want  of 
which  constitutes  the  most  formidable 
danger  to  the  public  good  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive. ' ' 

Finally,  was  it  not  natural  that  a  founda- 
tion so  genuine,  broad  and  strong,  should 
have  borne  the  mighty  edifice  raised 
upon  it  ?  In  describing  a  visit  to  the 
village  of  Pouy,  now  called  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  after  its  glorious  son,  Ozanam 
writes:  4 'We  saw  the  old  oak  under 
which  Vincent,  when  he  was  a  little 
shepherd  boy,  used  to  take  shelter  while 
keeping  his  flock.  The  fine  old  tree 
only  holds  to  the  ground  by  the  bark  of 
a  trunk  eaten  away  by  the  years,  but  its 
branches  are  magnificent,  and  even  in 
this  advanced  season  they  retain  their 
green  foliage.  They  seemed  to  me  a 
true  symbol  of  the  foundations  of  St. 
Vincent,  which  look  as  if  they  were  up- 
held by  nothing  human,  and  which  nev- 
ertheless triumph  over  time  and  grow  in 
the  midst  of  revolutions.  I  send  you  a 
leaf  from  the  blessed  tree;  it  will  dry  in 
the  book  where  you  place  it,  but  charity 
will  never  grow  dry  in  your  heart. ' ' 

How  graceful  this  reads  !  What  a 
genuine  Christian  poet  he  was,  with  ex- 
quisite sympathy  for  every  created  thing, 
but  most  of  all  for  man  created  to  God's 
image  and  likeness  !  His  poetry  was 
quickened  by  his  faith  ;  so  too  was  his 
political  economy  drawn  in  all  simplicity 
from  the  beneficent  system  of  the  Gospel. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  it.  "  Those  who 
know  the  road  to  the  poor  man's  house, 
whose  feet  have  swept  the  dust  from  his 
stairs,  never  knock  at  his  door  without 
a  sentiment  of  respect.  They  know  that 
in  accepting  bread  from  their  hand  as  he 
takes  the  light  from  God,  the  poor  man 
honors  them  ;  they  know  that  the  theatre 
and  every  other  place  of  amusement  can 
be  paid  for,  but  that  nothing  in  this  world 
can  pay  for  two  tears  of  joy  in  the  eyes 
of  a  poor  mother,  nor  the  grasp  of  an 
honestman's  hand,  when  one  has  enabled 
him  to  wait  till  he  gets  work.  We  are  all  of 
us  subject,  unfortunately,  to  movements 
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of  brusquerie  and  haughtiness  toward 
our  inferiors  ;  but  there  are  few  men  so 
v  wanting  in  delicacy  as  to  speak  harshly  to 
the  poor  man  whom  they  have  relieved, 
to  forget  that  an  alms  commits  the  donor 
and  closes  his  lips  forever  to  anything 
that  might  seem  like  a  reproach  to  the 
recipient M 

Brave  and  gentle  knight  of  charity 
that  he  was,  Ozanam's  Christian  chiv- 
alry has  inspired  millions  of  Catholic 
men,  young  and  old,  to  devote  them- 
selves quietly  to  deeds  of  beneficence 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  means 
and  talents.  To  every  part  of  the  world 
he  has  been  the  means  of  communicating 
some  new  impulse  ot  divine  charity  in 
men,  who,  simple  as  doves,  without  any 
law,  permissible  or  unpermissible,  of 
secrecy  save  that  which  bids  us  let  the 
right  hand  hide  its  alms  from  the  left, 
without  any  salary,  and  without  any  ul- 
terior worldly  or  selfish  motive,  have 
learned  to  know  the  only  Catholic  sense 


of  the  word  fraternity  and  live  accord- 
ingly. More  than  all  the  mutually  be- 
nevolent organizations  among  laymen 
Catholic  or  non- Catholic,  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  has  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  faith  and  of  real  charity  in  these 
latter  days,  and  proved  itself  to  be  the  best 
aid  to  the  clergy  in  organizing  and  man- 
aging their  parishes.  All  this  has  been 
done  without  ostentation  or  proselytism, 
without  withdrawing  its  members  from 
their  domestic  or  other  duties.  So  much 
have  the  poor  been  aided  and  Catholics 
generally  edified  by  its  ministrations,  that 
it  may  be  considered  a  mark  of  heaven's 
blessing  to  have  at  least  one  member  of 
the  household  a  good  member  of  it. 

It  is  our  duty  then  to  pray  that  its 
members  increase,  its  conferences  multi- 
ply, and  grow  in  the  knowledge  and 
observance  of  their  rules,  and  find  always 
in  their  ministrations  the  blessings  be- 
stowed on  them  that  give  as  well  as  on 
them  that  receive. 


BENONI. 

By  Rev.  C.  IV.  Barraud,  SJ. 

CAUSE  of  our  joy,  of  all  our  joy  thou  art, 
O  blessed  among  women  !  'Twas  thy  word, 
The  humble  fiat  of  thy  humble  heart, 

Made  thee  for  us  the  Mother  of  our  Lord, 
Of  Him  who  on  this  sterile  earth  outpoured 
The  saving  deluge  of  His  blood,  once  pent 
Within  thy  virgin  veins,  and  through  the  rent 

In  His  dear  side  scattered  the  treasure  stored 
Of  God's  best  graces.    Cause  of  all  our  joy  ! 
How  have  we  paid  thee  for  His  love  and  thine  ? 

Have  we  brought  joy  to  thee  ?    Sweet  Mother,  no. 
Call  us  Benoni,  cause  of  all  thy  woe, 
Children  of  sorrow.    Help  us  to  destroy 
All  that  can  make  our  Mother's  heart  repine. 
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Zeal  for  God's  House. 

And  the  pasch  of  the  Jews  was  at 
hand,  and  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem: 

And  He  found  in  the  temple  them 
that  sold  oxen,  and  sheep,  and  doves, 
and  the  changers  of  money  sitting. 

And  when  He  had  made,  as  it  were, 
a  scourge  of  little  cords,  He  drove  them 
all  out  of  the  temple,  the  sheep  also,  and 
the  oxen,  and  the  money  of  the  changers 
He  poured  out,  and  the  tables  He  over- 
threw. 

And  to  them  that  sold  doves  He  said: 
Take  these  things  hence,  and  make  not 
the  house  of  my  Father  a  house  of 
traffic. 

And  His  disciples  remembered  that  it 
was  written:  The  zeal  of  Thy  house 
hath  eaten  me  up. 

The  .action  of  our  Lord  was  in  itself 
an  act  of  zeal,  as  the  Evangelist  tells  us 
by  his  quotations  from  the  Psalms,  and 
of  no  ordinary  zeal,  Lut  of  such  as  cor- 
responds to  the  strong  expression,  "  The 
zeal  of  Thy  house  hath  eaten  Me  up," 
taken  entire  possession  of  Me,  made  me 
wholly  its  own.  Our  Lord's  ordinary  man  - 
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ner  was  one  of  extreme  gentleness 
and  humility,  though,  of  course, 
of  wonderful  majesty,  and  when 
He  came  across  persecution  or 
arrogant  treatment  from  others, 
He  usually  either  retired  before  it 
or  bore  it  meekly  and  in  silence. 
But  it  is  characteristic  of  true  meek- 
ness and  true  humility,  which  take 
no  thought  for  their  own  credit  or 
dignity,  to  be  set  on  fire  when  the 
honor  of  God  or  anything  that  belongs 
to  Him  is  concerned,  and  then  the  firm- 
ness, vigor,  courage  and  boldness  of 
action  which  such  persons  show  are  far 
stronger  and  more  irresistible  in  their 
effects  than  the  impetuosity  and  audacity 
of  persons  of  lesser  virtue. 

Every  Christian  is  bound  to  be  like  a 
lion  in  the  defence  of  the  honor  of  God, 
and  we  see  in  the  histories  of  the  martyrs 
many  instances  in  which  the  naturally 
gentlest  and  weakest  of  human  beings 
have  either  borne  incredible  tortures 
with  the  most  wonderful  constancy,  or 
have  been  as  free  and  bold  in  speech  and 
conduct,  rebuking  the  persecutors  or 
insulting  the  false  divinities  to  whom  they 
were  commanded  to  offer  sacrifice,  as  it 
the  whole  power  of  the  world  had  been 
at  their  feet  instead  of  being  arrayed 
against  them.  And  we  find  the  same 
courage  in  the  meekest  saints  when  they 
once  determine  on  active  attacks  on  what 
is  wrong  or  dishonorable  to  God.  It 
is  so  with  all  true  zeal. — Father  Colt- 
ridge. 
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AN  INCIDENT  OF  MINING  LIFE. 


AN  example  of  the  value  of  little 
things  is  given  in  a  narrative  of  a 
member  of  the  League  in  Utah. 
The  moral  lies  in  the  courage  of  a  good 
act  undertaken  even  at  the  expense  of 
ridicule,  although  in  this  instance  the 
reverse  of  ridicule  was  the  effect  of  the 
pious  deed. 

A   Mr.  X  ,  who  lives  at  Salt  Lake 

City,  expended  quite  a  sum  of  money 
attempting  to  develop  some  property 
in  a  mining  camp  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  with  indifferent  success,  but  ever 
hopeful  of  retrieving  his  losses  and  ulti- 
mately securing  large  returns  from  his 
investment.  Once  and  sometimes  twice 
a  year  he  left  Salt  Lake  for  the  mining 
.camp,  spending  a  couple  of  days  and  some- 
times a  week  among  a  people  who  oc- 
cupy their  leisure  largely  in  lawless  frolic 
— a  community  where  the  name  of  God 
is  never  pronounced  except  in  blasphemy. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  along  with 
a  revolver  in  one  pocket  Mr.  X  car- 
ried a  rosary  beads  in  the  other.  Mr. 

X  is  a  Catholic  and  a  member  of  the 

League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Salt  Lake. 
He  had  no  object  in  view  other  than 
the  one  which  connected  him  with  the 
mining  property,  and  the  beads  were  de- 
posited in  his  pocket  just  as  they  lay  in 
every  pious  Catholic's  pocket.  But 
they  proved  a  valuable  weapon  for 
Christ's  Kingdom,  more  potent  than  the 
deadly  revolver  carried  for  personal  pro- 
tection. 

The  only  place  for  the  accommodation 
of  travelers  in  this  isolated  place  was  con- 
ducted by  a  man  and  woman  who  lived 
together  without  wedlock,  but  such  con- 
ditions make  little  difference  in  most 
mining  camps.  Dissipation  and  vice 
had  rendered  the  features  of  the  woman 
repulsive,  and  the  slums  of  cities  could 
present  no  stronger  picture  of  sin  than 
the  one  borne  out  by  this  terror  of  the 
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camp,  for  she  swore,  drank  and  shot 
like  any  desperado. 

Mr.  X          observed  none  of  these 

traits  in  Mary — every  one  called  her 
Mary — when  he  visited  camp,  and  was 
inclined  to  discredit  half  the  stories  told 
concerning  the  woman.  At  any  rate  she 
concealed  her  real  character  so  well  that, 
discovering  that  Mary  had  been  at  one 

time  a  Catholic,  Mr.  X  led  her  to 

talk  on  incidents  of  her  past  life,  when 
she  was  virtuous  and  attended  church 
regularly  in  St.  Paul.    But  as  soon  as 

X  left,  Mary  renewed  her  old  life 

of  dissipation. 

On  the  night  in  question  Mr.  X  

lay  awake  in  Mary's  cabin,  pondering 
over  the  miracles  wrought  by  prayer  and 
faith  in  the  Sacred  Heart,  but  in  this 
woman's  case  redemption  seemed  impos- 
sible.   So  at  least  thought  X  ,  who, 

although  a  Catholic,  was  confronted  with 
the  doubts  of  a  man  of  the  world. 

Upon  a  sudden  his  mind  dwelt  upon 
the  rosary  beads  in  his  pocket,  and  there- 
upon memory  was  ransacked  for  examples 
of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  to  the  Mother  of 
God,  or  through  some  trifling  act  done  in 
her  honor.  He  would  give  the  beads  to 
Mary.  No.  That  would  be  almost  sac- 
rilegious. The  woman  would  take  them, 
no  doubt ;  thank  him  for  the  gift,  just  as 
she  would  thank  him  for  any  bauble,  and 
when  he  left  next  morning  would  show 
them  to  her  companions  in  camp,  and 
laughingly  relate  how  they  came  into  her 
possession. 

With  such  reasoning  X   quieted 

his  conscience.  It  was  all  very  well  to  be 
a  member  of  the  League  in  Salt  Lake, 
and  to  repeat  his  beads  in  the  church,  or 
in  his  own  house,  but  now  he  was  in  a 
mining  camp,  and  he  must  "take 
people  as  he  found  them."  He  was  a 
business  man,  and  business  men  are  sen- 
sitive to  ridicule.    So  he  dismissed  the 
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good  thought  and  Mary  from  his  mind, 
and  fell  asleep. 

In  the  morning,  however,  the  good 
impulse  united  to  the  worldly  restraint 
returned  to  plague  him.  Four  or  five 
times  he  ran  his  hand  into  his  pocket  for 
the  beads,  resolved  on  accomplishing  the 
pious  act,  and  as  many  times  he  faltered 
in  the  resolution.  In  this  mood  of  in- 
decision, he  bade  farewell  to  Mary, 
leaped  into  the  wagon  that  would  convey 
him  from  the  camp,  and  the  horses 
started  down  the  road. 

Now  more  than  ever  the  faith  of  the 
Catholic  came  to  his  aid  to  rebuke  him. 
Would  he  cowardly  leave  a  soul  to  perish 
because  of  the  opinions  of  a  mining 
camp?  Out  upon  such  tepid  faith  ! 
The  horses  were  turned  around  and  in  a 

short  time  X  was  once  again  at  the 

cabin  standing  beside  Mary,  the  beads 
in  his  hand. 

There  was  no  sermonizing,  no  attempt 
at  exhortation,  nothing  but  a  few  words 
of  explanation  that  ran  along  like  this: 

"Mary,  you  have  been  a  Catholic. 
You  know  that  I  am  one.  Both  of  us 
are  sinners  and  need  God's  help.  His 
blessed  mother  will  intercede  for  us  if  we 
pray  to  her.  Christ  raised  up  Magdalen, 
and  so  He  will  raise  you  up.  Take 
these  beads,  Mary,  and  look  at  them 
occasionally  if  they  remind  you  of  better 
days  When  you  are  in  distress  or  have 
the  blues,  and  I  know  you  have  them 
at  times,  get  out  the  beads  and  say  just 
one  Hail  Mary,  and  I  know  you  will  feel 
better."  Then  the  miner's  instinct 
came  to  the  front  aided  by  the  surround- 
ings, and  he  added:  "The  beads  may 
bring  you  luck,  Mary.  Take  them,  and 
may  God  bless  you." 

All  this  time  the  woman  looked  alter- 
nately from  the  beads  to  the  face  of  the 
man  addressing  her,  and  when  he  con- 
cluded she  took  the  rosary  and,  without 
saying  a  word,  burst  into  tears. 

A  month  afterwards  X  received  a 

letter  from  a  man  in  his  employ  at  the 
camp,  giving  the  details  of  a  terrible  fight 
in  the  settlement,  in  which  Mary  and  a 


desperado  were  the  central  figures.  X  

recalled  the  rosary  incident,  the  petition 
he  sent  into  the  League,  and  gave  up  all 
hope  of  Mary's  redemption.  He  began 
to  be  a  doubter  himself. 

God's  ways  are  mysterious.  This  is 
what  happened  in  that  camp  only  a  short 
time  ago: 

X  was  again  there.  Mary  recover- 
ing from  an  illness  but  with  a  countenance 
almost  transfigured,  was  propped  up  in  a 
rude  rocking-chair,  with  the  beads  in 
her  hands.  A  girl  just  reaching  the  age 
when  she  would  naturally  fall  a  victim  to 
the  vice  of  the  place,  also  had  a  pair  of 

beads  given  her  by  X          that  night. 

These  three  were  the  sole  occupants  of 
the  cabin. 

"Mary,"  began  X  ,  "I  have  spent 

all  the  money  I  have  earned  in  four  years 
in  a  venture  in  this  camp.  The  chances 
are  that  I  will  never  get  a  penny  of 
it  back.  But  if  all  the  money  I  spent 
and  all  that  others  spent  were  heaped 
together,  and  if  every  pound  of  ore 
that  lies  in  these  mountains  were 
taken  out  and  placed  on  the  pile,  it 
would  be  nothing  to  the  loss  of  a  soul,  to 
the  loss  of  your  soul." 

'  '  Nothing, ' '  replied  Mary,  *  *  noth- 
ing.   I  pray  God  you  may  have  luck, 

Mr.  X  ,  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  be 

disappointed.  But  luck  or  no  luck, 
in  my  heart  I  believe  Almighty  God 
sent  you  into  this  camp." 

"Mary,  can  you  remember  if  a 
prayer  was  ever  offered  up  in  this  camp  ?' ' 

"The  name  of  God  has  never  been 
spoken  out  in  this  place  except  in  curses, ' ' 
replied  the  woman. 

"Then  in  the  name  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  let  us  begin  our  work 
here  by  kneeling  and  repeating  the 
rosary. ' ' 

And  for  the  first  time  in  that  wilder- 
ness the  Mother  of  God  was  invoked 
and  the  name  of  Jesus  pronounced  in 
oral  prayer.  Mary  and  the  young  girl 
are  enrolled  in  the  League  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  a  lost  soul  is  reclaimed,  and  the 
faith  of  a  Catholic  has  been  strengthened. 
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yitanij  of  i\jt 
$ost  £acrti>  |jtart  of  |tsu»  * 


F.  M.  OS  ZULUKTA,  S.J. 


world,    Have  mer  •  cy  on  us. '     God  the  Ho  ly. 


pa. 


on     u*.         Lord,  have  mer  -  cy  on 

-J  ■  ,  J  -J       ,  , . 


Gbott,      Have  mar  -  cy   00  tu.      Holy  Tdmty, 

— j :    _  J :    ^^fa-Mi— - 1 


•  7"A#  nnrmert  throughout  iht  Li  tuny  mny  bo 
tungbyCongrtgution  in  unison  instead  of  by  Chair  in  hmr> 
oxony.  In  mccomfonying  Chair  /arts,  iht  Organist  will 
offset  u  sustained  accompaniment  by  binding  together  not* 
nf  the  same  sHtch.  SeeArst  Choir  animrrfor  illustmtion. 


.     r      r     1  u 

One      God,    Have  mer  -  cy    on  as. 

JaL  ^  -  ^1^- 


1  j 
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< 


Heart  of  Jems,  hypottatically  united  to  the  W&rd 
afCAd, 

Heart  of  Jesus,  Infinite  In  mAjtsty, 

Heart  of  Jesus.  Holy  TtmpleofGAd. 

Heart  of  Jesus,  Tabernacle  of  the  MSst  fflgh* 

t  Heart  of  Jesus.  House  of  God  •  and  GAteofhU- 
ven, 

I  Heart  of  Jesus,  glowing  furnace  AfekArity, 

\  Heart  of  Jesus,  abode  of  justice  and  I6vt, 
[  Heart  of  Jesus,  full  of  kindness  And  live, 

{Heart  of  Jesus,  *-tyss  of  all  virtues, 
Heart  of  Jesus,  most  worthy  of  All  prAise, 

{Heart  of  Jesus,  King  and  clntrt  of  All  hearts. 
Heart  of  Jesus,  wherein  are  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge, 


<5 
1 


Heart  of  Jesus,  wherein  abides  the  fulness  of  the 
GAdhead, 

Heart  of  Jesus,  in  Which  the  Father  was  will 

pleased. 

Heart  of  Jesus,  of  whose  fulness  we  have  All  re- 

 t 

cetvea. 

Heart  of  Jesus,  desire  of  the  t-ttrnal  Mils. 

Heart  of  Jesus,  patient  and  %-bAunding  in  nuexy. 
Heart  of  Jesus,  rich  unto  all  that  cAll  upAn  Thee, 


Cam-tor.  Tempo  \mo. 
Heart  of  Jems,  ow  life  and 


Ri  -  sur-ric  -tie*; 


J  Heart  of  Jesus,  Victim  of  Sin, 

\  Heart  of  Jesus,  Salvation  of  all  who  trust  in  ThU, 

i  Heart  of  Jesus,  Hope  of  all  who  die  in  ThU, 
X  Heart  of  Jesus,  delight  of  All  S dints. 


Canto*.  Cen  tifrtts. 


Heart  of  Jesus,  *>urce  of   tyi    and  k Aline st, 


p$d. 


Heart  of  Jesus,  Atonement  for  Bur  iniquities. 
Heart  of  Jesus,  glutted  with  reprAaches. 
Heart  of  Jesus,  brAised  for  our  sins. 
Heart  of  Jesus,  made  obedient  Unto  deAth. 
Heart  of  Jesus,  pierced  by  the  lAnce, 
Heart  of  Jesus,  source  of  all  cSnsolAtion. 


t 


1st,  2nd,  and  3rt 
Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  stmt  of  the  world, 
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Choir,  (t^ariaft'on.) 


Lung  a  fiausa. 


Let  us  fray. 

Almighty  and  Everlasting  God,  look  upon  the  Heart 
of  Thy  well-beloved  Son,  and  upon  the  praise  and  satis- 
faction which  He  rendered  to  Thee  on  behalf  of  sinners, 
and,  being  thus  appeased,  grant  them  the  pardon  which 


they  seek  from  Thy  mercy,  in  the  name  of  the  self-same 
Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son  : 


Choir.  Slow  {-without  Orpm\ 


nn  .  to....  Thy 
f  Mnke  oar  hearts  like    on  •  to  Thy  Heart..... 


j  Who  livcth  and  reigneth  with  Thee,  in  the  unity  ) 

1  of  the  Holy  Gbou,  God  for  ever  and  f  ^  e 

Choir. 


THE  POPE  AND  DEVOTION  TO  THE  SACRED  HEART. 


A   LETTER  FROM  HIS    EMINENCE,    CARDINAL  MAZZELLA,   TO    THE    BISHOPS    OF  THE 
WORLD,   THANKING  THEM  IN   HIS   HOLINESS*    NAME    FOR  THEIR 
ZEAL  IN   BEHALF  OF  THIS  DEVOTION. 


Most  Reverend  Sir: 

It  ever  affords  me  pleasure  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  Church's  rulers  her  Supreme 
Pastor's  wishes.  But  in  the  present  in- 
stance this  feeling  grows.  It  now  de- 
volves on  me  to  acquaint  each  of  the 
bishops  with  the  measure  of  satisfaction 
derived  by  our  Most  Holy  Father  Leo 
XIII.,  from  the  promulgation  of  his  late 
encyclical,  solemnly  consecrating  the 
whole  of  mankind  to  the  Most  Sacred 
Heart  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  His 
Holiness  is  aware  of  the  good  will  and 
unanimity  with  which  that  letter  was  re- 
ceived by  pastors  and  flock  alike,  and  of 
the  readiness  and  zeal  with  which  its 
recommendations  were  put  into  effect. 

Our  Holy  Father  himself  was  indeed 
the  first  to  set  the  example.    At  the 


Vatican,  in  the  Chapel  of  Paul  V.,  he 
ordained  a  period  of  prayer,  to  offer  and 
consecrate  the  whole  wide  world  to  the 
Divine  Heart  of  Jesus  Following  in. 
his  footsteps,  the  people  of  Rome  flocked 
in  great  numbers  to  the  patriarchal  and 
lesser  Basilicas,  to  the  city  churches,  and 
to  almost  every  private  place  of  worship, 
and  there  repeated  the  solemn  Act  of 
Consecration,  with  one  voice,  making  its 
sentiments  their  own. 

Since  then,  letters  are  come  from  all 
sides  and  still  come,  with  tidings  that  the 
same  solemn  rite  of  consecration  has 
been  enacted  with  the  same  show  of  zeal 
and  devotion  in  every  diocese,  yea,  in 
nearly  every  single  church,  not  of  Italy 
or  Europe  alone,  but  of  countries  far 
distant  and  widely  separated.    For  the 
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unanimity  displayed  by  the  whole  Catho- 
lic world,  in  this  hearty  cooperation  with 
the  desires  and  wishes  of  the  Supreme 
Father  of  all,  much  praise  is  certainly 
due  the  holy  Bishops,  who  by  word  and 
example,  marked  out  and  showed  the 
way  for  their  people  in  this  regard. 
Wherefore,  in  obedience  to  the  express 
wish  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  I  sincerely 
congratulate  in  his  name  and  thank  your 
Lordship  and  every  laborer  in  the  vine- 
yard working  under  your  jurisdiction  for 
the  salvation  of  souls. 

As  our  Most  Holy  Father  plainly  states 
in  the  same  encyclical  letter,  he  is  full  of 
a  confiding  hope  that  rich  and  abundant 
fruit  will  accrue  from  the  sublime  act  of 
homage,  not  only  to  each  of  the  faithful 
in  particular,  but  to  the  whole  believing 
body  in  general,  yea,  to  mankind  at 
large,  and  we  unite  our  hopes  with  his. 
We  are  all  thoroughly  well  persuaded  of 
the  crying  needs  of  our  own  times.  Faith, 
already  on  the  verge  of  utter  loss,  must 
be  set  on  a  new  basis  of  activity.  Charity 
of  the  right  kind  must  be  kindled  to  the 
burning  point.  Passion,  already  exult- 
ing in  its  strength,  must  be  reined  and 
checked.  Morality  is  daily  wasting  away 
with  disease,  and  some  remedy  must  be 
speedily  applied.  Everyone  should  have 
at  heart  the  subjection  of  human  society 
to  the  gentle  sway  of  the  Lord  Christ, 
the  acknowledgment  and  the  recogni- 
tion, by  even  civil  authority,  of  His  royal 
right  vested  in  Him  by  Almighty  God 
over  every  tribe  and  every  people.  Thus- 
wise  shall  the  Church  of  Christ,  His 
Kingdom,  become  more  and  more  wide- 
spread, and  enjoy  a  fuller  measure  of 
that  freedom  and  peace  so  indispensably 
necessary  for  winning  new  and  greater 
triumphs.  To  this  end  we  must  aim  our 
every  endeavor,  that  the  uncounted  and 
heavy  wrongs,  daily  done  the  Divine 
Majesty  by  wicked  and  ungrateful  men 
throughout  the  world,  may  be  compen- 
sated and  atoned  for  by  the  piety  and 
devotion  of  God's  faithful  few. 

And  yet,  that  the  hope  now  moving  in 
our  bosom  may  daily  gather  strength, 


that  the  good  seed  just  sown  may  blossom 
full  and  yield  a  rich  harvest,  it  is 
supremely  important  to  make  this  recent 
increase  of  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Our  Redeemer  lasting  and  foster  it 
unceasingly.  For  unfailing  fidelity  to 
the  practice  of  prayer  must,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  do  violence  to  the  Sweet  Heart  of 
Jesus,  and  oblige  Him  to  open  wide  the 
floodgates  of  that  grace  He  so  ardently 
desires  to  pour  down  upon  the  faithful,  a 
desire  time  and  time  again  manifested  to 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  the  child  of  His 
special  love. 

Wherefore  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  with 
me  for  spokesman  and  interpreter  of  his 
will,  strongly  urges  your  Lordship  and 
the  other  bishops  of  the  Catholic  world 
to  vigorously  promote  the  work  so  auspi- 
ciously begun,  to  devise  and  decree 
whatever  measures  may  seem,  according 
to  circumstances  of  place  and  time,  best 
suited  to  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

The  Holy  Father  especially  commends 
the  custom,  already  in  vogue  in  many 
churches,  of  paying  special  and  public 
worship  to  the  Divine  Heart  throughout 
the  month  of  June.  To  encourage  the 
faithful  he  opens  the  treasury  of  the 
Church  and  grants  to  them  an  indul- 
gence of  three  hundred  days  every  time 
they  attend  these  exercises.  He  besides 
grants  a  plenary  indulgence  to  such  as 
assist  at  these  exercises  at  least  ten 
times  during  the  month. 

His  Holiness  likewise  views  with  inter- 
est the  wider  growth  of  that  highly  com- 
mendable and  already  common  practice 
of  setting  apart  the  first  Friday  of  every 
month  for  various  acts  of  piety  in  honor 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  such  as  the  public 
recitation  of  the  Litany  lately  approved 
by  himself  and  the  renewal  of  the  for- 
mula of  consecration  penned  by  his  own 
hand.  If  this  practice  once  grows  to  be 
a  custom  with  Christian  people  it  will 
prove  a  lasting  and  repeated  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  divine  and  kingly  right 
which  Christ  received  from  His  Father 
over  all  mankind,  which  He  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  His  own  most  precious 
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Blood.  And  God  Himself,  appeased  by 
these  offices  of  love,  rich  as  He  is  in 
mercy  and  wonderfully  prone  to  heap 
men  with  benefits,  must  forget  their 
wickedness  and  embrace  them,  not  only 
as  faithful  subjects,  but  as  friends  and 
fond  children. 

Our  Holy  Father,  besides,  earnestly 
desires  to  have  the  youth  of  the  land, 
such  especially  as  devote  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  gath- 
ered into  the  religious  bodies  so  widely 
known  as  societies  or  sodalities  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  These  sodalities 
are  made  up  of  chosen  young  men,  who 
spontaneously  hand  in  their  names  and 
at  a  fixed  hour  on  a  fixed  day  of  the  week 
assemble  in  their  rooms  or  the  church  or 
the  college  chapel,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  priest,  to  there  perform  with  devotion 
certain  works  of  piety  in  honor  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart.  If  every  good  work  done 
in  His  Holy  Name  by  the  faithful  is 
pleasing  and  grateful  to  the  Redeemer, 
favors  of  this  kind  certainly  sit  closest  to 
His  Heart,  because  they  proceed  from 
the  tenderness  of  innocent  children.  We 
can  hardly  measure  with  words  the  ad- 
vantages sure  to  accrue  from  such  prac- 
tices, to  youth's  period  of  life.  A  care- 
ful study  of  God's  own  heart,  a  deeper 


insight  into  His  virtues  and  His  unspeak- 
able love,  must  necessarily  operate  to 
check  the  rebellious  and  dangerous  pas- 
sions of  the  young,  and  add  new  strength 
to  the  assiduous  practice  of  virtue. 
These  sodalities  can  likewise  be  estab- 
lished and  fostered  among  young  men 
belonging  to  Catholic  clubs  of  whatever 
kind. 

For  the  rest,  the  pious  exercises 
above  referred  to  are  nowhere  made  ob- 
ligatory by  our  Holy  Father.  He  leaves 
everything  to  the  prudence  and  wise 
tact  of  the  bishops,  in  whose  zeal  and 
good-will  he  has  the  utmost  confidence. 
This  one  thing  he  desires,  that  every- 
where among  God's  people  devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  the  Lord  Christ  may 
unceasingly  flourish  and  grow. 

In  the  meantime,  I  sincerely  pray  for 
your  Lordship's  unending  happiness. 

Your  Lordship's  Brother, 
C.  Bishop  of  Praeneste 
Cardinal  Mazzella, 
Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites. 

From  Rome  :  The  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Rites,  July  21,  1899  : 

D.  Panici,  Secretary. 
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A  SALUTARY  CEREMONY. 

In  calling  on  the  faithful  to  con- 
secrate the  world  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  not  ex- 
ceeding the  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction, 
nor  is  he  asking  us  to  join  in  a  futile 
ceremony.  As  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
and  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  nations  of  the 
earth  are  his  inheritance,  and  the  utmost 
ends  of  the  earth  his  possessions.  He  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  charge,  to  teach  all  nations  in  virtue 
of  the  infinite  power  belonging  to  Christ. 
Hence  he  feels  responsible  for  the  pagan 
still  in  darkness  as  well  as  for  the  heretic 
strayed  from  the  light.  He  looks  upon 
them  as  children  groping  for  the  light, 
as  babes  still  unborn  into  the  super- 
natural world.  In  consecrating  them  as 
well  as  ourselves  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  we  are  not  performing  any  idle 
ceremony,  since,  besides  professing  our 
belief  in  Christ's  supreme  power  over  all 
mankind,  we  are  also  like  parents  or 
sponsors  showing  our  solicitude  for  their 
baptism,  or  regeneration  as  children  of 
Christ's  Church. 

HOW  OUR  BISH0P5  REOARD  IT. 

That  this  consecration  is  no  idle  cere- 
mony is  clear  from  the  pastoral  letters 
addressed  by  so  many  of  our  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  to  the  clergy  and 
the  faithful  when  announcing  the  receipt 
of  the  Pope's  letter  and  determining  the 
dates  for  Triduum  and  Consecration. 
"It  is  evident,"  writes  the  Most  Rev. 
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Archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  "that  this 
consecration,  decreed  by  the  universal 
charity  ot  the  Vicar  of  Christ  for  the 
eternal  welfare  of  the  human  family,  will 
rather  make  for  the  condemnation  of  men 
if  they  wilfully  turn  away  from  the  great 
graces  it  offers  them.  Upon  the  children 
of  the  household  of  the  faith  lies  the 
obligation  of  corresponding,  first  of  all, 
with  the  summons  to  draw  near  to  that 
Divine  Heart,  which  yearns  to  draw  near 
to  them.  By  so  doing  they  will  obtain 
special  blessings  for  themselves  and  win, 
moreover,  from  that  Heart,  which  is 
the  overflowing  fountain  of  all  grace, 
more  abundant  and  efficacious  help  for 
those  outside  the  fold  to  hear  the  life- 
giving  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  speaking 
through  His  representative  on  earth. 
The  faithful,  therefore,  are  affectionately 
exhorted  in  the  Lord  to  attend  the 
exercises  of  the  Triduum  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  to  purify  their  souls  in  the  Sac- 
rament of  Penance  so  as  to  be  fit  to  receive 
the  favors  God  desires  to  shower  upon 
them,  and  let  each  one  give,  on  the  day 
of  consecration,  the  pledge  of  his  indi- 
vidual homage  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  by  receiving  his  Saviour  and  King 
in  the  adorable  Sacrament  of  Love.  " 

The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Nash- 
ville recommends  the  same.  The  day 
appointed  for  the  consecration  in  his 
diocese,  the  Feast  of  the  Most  Pure 
Heart  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  suggests  to 
him  to  frame  his  exhortation  in  this 
way:    "  We  therefore  request  all  pastors 
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to  have  their  entire  parish,  men,  women 
and  children,  prepare  by  a  good  confes- 
sion of  their  sins,  to  go  to  Holy  Com- 
munion on  the  morning  of  the  Feast  of 
the  Most  Pure  Heart  of  our  Blessed 
Lady,  so  that  with  blessing  of  the  Im- 
maculate Mother  upon  them  they  may, 
in  the  evening,  pledge  their  love,  their 
loyalty  and  their  lives  to  the  Divine  Son, 
and  be  forever  true  and  devoted  subjects, 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Great  King." 

The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Albany 
earnestly  exhorts  pastors  and  people  to 
join  during  the  Triduum  in  solemn  acts 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  Sacred  Heart  for 
all  the  blessings  conferred  upon  the  world 
during  the  century  now  drawing  to  a 
close  ;  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  devotion 
to  the  Sacred  Heart,  1  *  to  make  acts  of 
reparation  to  the  Sacred  Heart  for  their 
own  sins  and  for  the  crimes  committed 
by  mankind  during  the  past  one  hun- 
dred years.' ' 

The  Rt.  Bishop  of  Covington  writes  : 
"This  solemn  action  of  the  Holy  Father 
is  in  striking  keeping  with  the  many 
efforts  made  during  his  glorious  reign  to 
bring  about  unity  of  faith  as  well  as 
more  earnestness  of  practice  among  the 
children  of  the  Church,  and  more  apos- 
tolic zeal  in  the  daily  work  of  the  clergy. M 

The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Cleve- 
land, after  a  careful  explanation  of  devotion 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  interprets  the 
Act  of  Consecration,  written  by  the  Holy 
Father,  in  words  that  appeal  to  every 
Associate  of  the  Apostolship  of  Prayer  : 
'  *  '  Thy  kingdom  come  '  is  our  daily 
prayer.  God  grant  that  this  dawning 
twentieth  century  may  behold  the  re- 
storation of  that  Kingdom  of  God  ;  that 
those  who  are  separated  from  us  may 
return  to  the  bosom  of  their  holy 
mother,  the  Church  ;  that  that  Kingdom 
may  be  extended  amongst  those  who  are 
still  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death." 

THE  AOE,  ITS  EVILS  AND  REMEDY. 

Following  these  pastorals  on  the  con- 
secration of  the  world  to  the  Sacred 


Heart  of  Jesus,  comes  another  letter 
from  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  inspired, 
if  not  written,  by  the  Holy  Father,  and 
sent  by  his  direction,  to  all  the  Bishops 
of  the  Church.  In  clear  and  simple 
terms,  it  sets  forth  the  evils  of  our  age. 
"  Faith,  already  on  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion, must  be  restored  with  new  activity. 
Charity  of  the  right  kind  must  be  kindled 
to  the  burning  point.  Passion  already 
exulting  in  its  strength  must  be  reined  in 
and  checked.  Morality  is  daily  wasting 
away  with  disease,  and  some  remedy 
must  be  speedily  applied.  Everyone 
should  have  at  heart  the  subjection  of 
human  society  to  the  gentle  sway  of 
Christ  our  Lord,  the  acknowledgment 
and  the  recognition  even  by  civil  society 
of  His  royal  right  vested  in  Him  by  Al- 
mighty God  over  every  tribe  and  every 
people. ' '  And  the  remedy  is  so  simple. 
It  is  to  bring  men  directly  to  Christ,  to 
point  out  to  them  the  symbol  of  His 
love,  the  Heart  that  manifests  to  them 
all  He  is  in  Himself,  divine  and  human, 
and  all  He  is  for  them,  a  Saviour  as  well 
as  Lord.  How  unlike  the  fanciful  sug- 
gestions and  theories  of  the  speculators 
and  agitators,  who  are  at  present 
striving  to  litter  some  of  our  Catholic 
newspapers  and  secular  magazines  with 
their  schemes  for  the  reform  of  the 
Church  and  its  members  !  Would  that 
they  might  apply  the  remedy  to  them- 
selves and  become  simple  enough  to  sub- 
mit their  views  to  Christ  and  their  hearts 
also  to  Him,  and  recognize,  once  for  all, 
that  it  is  the  world  or  the  age,  as  they  call 
it,  needs  conformity  itself  to  Christ  and 
His  Church. 

ANOTHER  RESPONSE. 

The  following  letter  in  response  to  the 
Pope's  encyclical  on  "Americanism," 
has  been  given  to  the  press  by  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Cincinnati  province  : 

May  18,  1899. 

Most  Holy  Father  ; 

We,  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of 
the  Province  of  Cincinnati,  assembled 
in  Cincinnati  for  our  yearly  meeting, 
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take  this  occasion  of  thanking  Your  Holi- 
ness for  your  timely  and  Apostolic  letter, 
"  Testem  benevolentiae,"  addressed  to 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and, 
through  him,  to  all  the  Bishops  of  the 
United  States.  The  errors  you  therein 
condemn  were  calculated  to  work  great 
harm  to  souls.  Your  Apostolic  letter, 
with  its  lucid  explanation  of  Catholic 
truth,  will,  we  feel  confident,  end  all 
future  misunderstanding.  "  Romalocuta 
est ;  causa  finita  est!".  Our  good 
people  are  strong  in  the  faith  and  ever 
loyal  to  the  Holy  See.  In  our  own  name 
and  that  of  our  clergy  and  flocks,  we  give 
you  the  hearty  assurance  that  we  all  ap- 
prove of  what  Your  Holiness  ap- 
proves, we  condemn  what  you  con- 
demn. We  make  our  own  what  you 
have  communicated  to  us  in  your 
letter,  "Testem  benevolentiae,' '  and 
accept  it  exactly  in  that  sense  in  which 
Your  Holiness  wishes  it  to  be  under- 
stood. We  are  proud  indeed  of  our 
country  and  its  glorious  Constitution; 
but  we  all  realize  that  our  faith,  our 
religion,  our  morals,  our  spirituality,  all 
depend  on  the  infallible  guidance  of 
Him  to  whom  was  said:  "Feed  my 
lambs,  feed  my  sheep."  We  also  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  better  Catholics 
we  are,  the  better  Americans  we  shall 
be. 

Thanking  you  again,  Most  Holy 
Father,  for  your  solicitude  for  our  spirit- 
ual welfare  and  your  Apostolic  vigilance 
for  the  purity  of  the  faith  here  in  the 
United  States;  beseeching  God  to  restore 
you  to  full  health  and  strength  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Universal  Church,  we  pros- 
trate ourselves  at  the  feet  of  Your  Holi- 
ness and  beg  for  ourselves,  our  Clergy, 
our  Religious,  and  all  our  flocks,  your 
Apostolic  Benediction. 

William  Henry  Elder, 
Archbishop  of  Cincinnati. 

William  George, 
Bishop  of  Louisville. 

Henry  Joseph, 

Bishop  of  Grand  Rapids. 
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Camillus  Paul, 

Bishop  of  Covington. 
John  Samuel, 

Bishop  of  Detroit. 
Ignatius  Frederick, 
Bishop  of  Cleveland. 
Absent  on  account  of  ill  health:  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishops  of  Indianapolis  and  of 
Fort  Wayne;  at  Rome,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
of  Nashville. 

THE  CATHOLIC  PRESS. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Arch- 
bishop of  Oregon,  Most  Rev.  Alexander 
Christie,  D.  D.,  has  been  to  issue  a  cir- 
cular letter  calling  upon  his  flock  to  sup- 
port the  Catholic  press,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  diocesan  organ,  the  Catholic 
Sentinel.  This  letter,  which  also  bears 
the  signature  of  Bishop  Brondel  of 
Helena,  Bishop  Glorieux  of  Boise  and 
Bishop  O'Dea  of  Nesqually,  gives  the 
following,  among  other  reasons,  for  this 
appeal:  1  '  While  the  growth  of  the 
Church  has  also  been  in  a  great  measure 
steady  and  solid  and  in  keeping  with  her 
surroundings,  yet  the  Catholics  have  not 
wielded  the  influence,  their  number  and 
intelligence  warrant,  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  want  of  a  more  forcible 
and  fearless  exponent  of  the  doctrines, 
rights,  and  privileges  of  the  Church. 
*  *  *  Few,  if  any,  have  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  amount  of  time,  thought,  labor  and 
expense  required  to  maintain  a  paper, 
and  fewer  still  realize  and  appreciate  the 
loss  that  the  abandonment  of  such  an 
organ  would  mean  to  the  Church  in  this 
portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard.  *  *  *  * 
The  Catholic  press  of  to-day  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Balti- 
more, be  thoroughly  Catholic,  instructive, 
edifying — not  one  that  will  be,  while  Cath- 
olic in  name  and  pretense,  non-Cath- 
olic in  tone  and  spirit,  disrespectful  to 
constituted  authority,  or  biting  or  un- 
charitable to  Catholic  brethren.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  this  that  it  should  be  a 
prayer-book,  but  should  deal  with  all 
subjects,  secular,  political,  religious. 
Without  being  offensive  it  should  be 
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firm,  fearless,  and  aggressive,  if  need  be. 
Error  is  bold  and  aggressive;  truth 
should  not  be  less  so.  ***** 

"Aside  from  the  reasons  already  men- 
tioned for  the  necessity  of  a  generous  sup- 
port of  the  Catholic  press,  we  might 
well  add  this  other  important  one,  that 
our  people  are  passionately  given  to  read- 
ing. They  must  have  something  to 
read.  They  will  accept  the  good  if 
they  know  it  and  it  is  offered  to  them; 
otherwise  they  will  accept  the  bad, 
which  is  always  at  hand.  There  is  no 
lack  of  books,  periodicals  and  news- 
papers of  countless  variety,  but  how 
many  of  them  are  fit  to  be  read  ;  how 
many,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  positive- 
ly bad  and  pernicious  and  notoriously 
immoral  ?  There  is  no  crime  so  horrible, 
no  vice  so  foul  as  to  prevent  a  minute 
account  of  it  being  published.  Report- 
ers display  almost  incredible  enterprise 
and  ingenuity  in  endeavoring  to  excel 
each  other  in  minuteness  of  disgusting 
and  shameful  details.  The  most  debas- 
ing and  inhuman  crimes  are  advertised 
in  the  conspicious  columns,  the  most 
shameless  libels  against  our  Church  and 
faith  are  frequently  perpetrated  by 
bigoted  and  prejudiced  authors  and  edi- 
tors. Then  there  are  the  miserable, 
sensational  and  illustrated  sheets  of  the 
yellow  cover  variety,  as  they  are  called, 
compared  with  which  the  yellow  fever, 
cholera  and  small-pox  are  as  nothing,  and 
yet  there  is  no  quarantine  against  them. 

"  The  demand  which  exists  for  such 
garbage  speaks  badly  for  the  moral 
sense  and  intellectual  training  of  those 
who  read  them.  If  we  wish  to  preserve 
our  minds  pure  and  our  souls  in  the 
state  of  grace,  we  must  make  it  a  firm 
and  steady  principle  of  conduct  never 
to  touch  them.  It  is  the  mission  of  the 
Catholic  press  to  stem  this  tide  of  sin 


and  corruption  that  bids  fair  to  inundate 
the  land,  to  keep  back  error  from 
acquiring  a  sort  of  established  right  over 
the  souls  of  men  ;  in  a  word,  to  im- 
pede the  definite  triumph  of  ungodliness 
and  prevent  injustice  from  gaining  a 
complete  victory.  For  these  reasons 
principally  we  call  upon  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  this  extensive  province  to  aid  us 
all  they  can  in  building  up  and  support- 
ing a  Catholic  journal.  Let  the  clergy 
act  as  agents  to  introduce  the  Sentinel 
into  every  Catholic  home.  Let  them, 
from  time  to  time,  speak  from  the  pul- 
pit ot  the  importance  ot  the  Catholic 
press.  Let  the  laity,  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  families  encourage  this  great 
good  work  by  becoming  subscribers  of 
the  paper,  and  with  united  and  courage- 
ous effort  the  Catholic  Sentinel  will  grow 
in  power  and  influence  and  take  its  place 
in  the  ioremost  ranks  of  Catholic  jour- 
nalism." 

The  practical  suggestions  here  made 
as  to  the  active  interest  to  be  taken  by 
both  clergy  and  laity  in  spreading  a 
Catholic  weekly  may  be  applied  to  all 
other  Catholic  periodicals.  The  fact  is 
that  it  is  not  always  indifference  to  Cath- 
olic literature  that  accounts  for  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  subscribers, 
but  that  in  many  places  the  very  existence 
of  good  Catholic  papers  is  unknown  to 
the  people.  "  Happening  to  run  across, 
for  the  first  time  a  copy  of  your  publica- 
tion "  is  an  expression  occuring  more 
than  once  in  the  letters  of  new  subscrib- 
ers, while  only  recently  there  came 
to  us  from  a  large  and  to  a  great  extent 
Catholic  city,  a  request  to  send  the  name 
of  some  representative  Catholic  paper. 
With  mention  and  recommendation 
made  from  the  pulpit  as  suggested  by 
Archbishop  Christie,  such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs would  be  impossible. 
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The  National  Penitentiary  at  Lima, 
Peru,  according  to  a  correspondent  in 
the  Chicago  Record,  is  a  splendid  exempli- 
fication of  the  power  of  religion  over  crim- 
inals. Referring  to  the  impressive  cere- 
monies attending  the  administering  of 
confirmation  to  fifteen  Chinese  converts 
and  one  American,  he  tells  us  how  care- 
fully their  spiritual  welfare  is  provided  for 
by  the  barefooted  Franciscan  Friars. 
Each  day's  work  is  begun  by  morning 
prayers  in  the  handsome  circular-shaped 
chapel,  whose  altar  would  do  credit  to 
any  church.  Over  the  arched  entrance 
of  each  corridor  and  workshop  are  in- 
scribed in  large  letters  the  words : 
"Silence,  Obedience,  Industry/'  which 
are  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  prison 
regulations.  The  Chinese  convicts  are 
attended  by  priests  of  their  own  race,  and 
there  is  a  separate  prison  for  women  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The 
prisoners  work  at  the  various  trades,  and 
as  they  are  paid  for  their  labor,  each  has 
on  his  discharge  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  wherewith  to  begin  life  anew  in 
the  ways  of  honesty  and  peace. 


On  August  15,  Mother  Mary  Theo- 
philia,  on  her  seventieth  birthday,  cele- 
brated the  Golden  Jubilee  of  her  religious 
profession,  at  the  Charles  Street  Convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Baltimore, 
Md.  She  had  left  Munich  with  nine 
companions  on  January  25,  1848,  to 
devote  herself  to  the  American  Missions, 
and  of  four  novices  who  pronounced 
their  vows  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion following,  she  is  now  the  only  sur- 
vivor. Mother  Theophilia  was  for  nine 
years  Mother  Provincial  of  the  Eastern 
Province  of  her  Congregation. 
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The  Sacred  Congregation  of  Bishops 
and  Regulars  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Bishops  in  whose  dioceses  there 
exist  Communities  of  Ursuline  Nuns, 
asking  their  opinion  on  the  proposed 
union  of  all  the  Ursulines  under  one 
Mother  General.  This  is  another  step 
in  the  Pope's  great  plan  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  various  religious  Orders. 


A  National  Congress  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis  was  recently  held  in 
Brussels.  Its  proceedings  were  marked  by 
the  greatest  earnestness  and  enthusiasm, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  laity.  With- 
in the  past  two  years,  113  new  confrater- 
nities have  been  established,  with  mem- 
bers recruited  from  every  rank  and  state 
in  the  kingdom. 


Sister  Teresa  Hickey,  an  Irish  member 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Apostolines, 
has  received  from  King  Leopold,  of  Bel- 
gium, the  civic  medal  of  the  first  class. 
The  particular  act  of  heroism  which 
called  for  this  public  recognition  was  her 
ministering  alone  and  unaided  save  by 
two  priests  to  the  epidemic- stricken  peo- 
ple of  Oordegem  in  Flanders. 


Two  remarkable  wills  have  lately  borne 
testimony  to  the  deep  Catholic  spirit  of 
the  testators,  and  carry  us  back  in  spirit 
to  the  good  old  days  when  so  many  a 
knight  and  noble  made  the  Church  the 
heir  of  his  whole  estate.  The  Honorable 
B.  A.  T.  de  Montigny,  a  former  judge 
of  the  Recorder's  Court  of  Montreal, 
passed  to  his  reward  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption,  dying,  as  he  expressed  the 
wish  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  will, 
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on  a  day  dedicated  to  our  Lady.  His 
continuous  and  active  charity  during  life 
left  the  inheritance  to  be  handed  down 
to  his  children  very  small,  but  the  senti- 
ments with  which  these  bequests  are  ac- 
companied are  worthy  of  record.  After 
directing  that  his  funeral  be  of  the  hum- 
blest kind  and  his  body  be  dressed  in  the 
habit  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis 
and  covered  with  a  pall  bearing  the  cruci- 
fix and  his  Papal  kepi,  the  will  continues: 
"I  recommend  to  my  children,  as  the 
secret  of  their  happiness,  to  govern  them- 
selves according  to  the  rules  of  the  Cath- 
olic Religion.  God  submitted  me  dur- 
ing life  to  sufferings  in  body  and  soul;  I 
ask  pardon  of  all  whom  I  may  have  of- 
fended or  hurt,  as  I  forgive  with  all  my 
heart  all  who  may  have  contributed  or 
wished  to  make  me  suffer,  because  they 
were  but  the  instruments  of  the  God  of 
mercies,  who  granted  me  the  signal 
privilege  of  never  having  been  wanting  in 
my  duty  without  being  severely  punished. 
I  die  comparatively  poor  and  my  heirs 
will  have  to  submit  necessarily  to  the  laws 
of  labor,  which  become  light  and  even 
agreeable  when  religiously  accepted,  as 
are  all  burdens  when  properly  borne.  .  .  . 
To  assist  them  as  best  I  can  to  support 
life,  I  ask  of  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  execution  of  my  last  will  to  give  to 
those  of  my  children  who  have  not  yet 
received  it  at  the  time  of  my  death,  the 
best  possible  Christian  education,  in 
keeping  with  the  means  I  leave."  He 
then  asks  that  those  who  write  his  obit- 
uary notice  should  make  special  mention 
of  the  religious  societies  to  which  he  be- 
longed, adding,  "  My  children  and  my 
friends,  if  they  love  me  sincerely,  will 
have  more  consolation  in  learning  that  I 
belonged  to  these  phalanxes  of  prayer 
rather  than  to  clubs  of  amusement,  all 
which,  however,  I  do  not  blame. " 


The  second  will  is  that  of  Mr.  Timo- 
thy Riordan,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  In  be- 
queathing upwards  of  $30,000  to  various 
charitable  and  educational  institutions, 
he   makes   the   following   declaration  : 


"God  has  prospered  my  undertakings, 
and  I  recognize  the  possession  of  wealth 
to  be  a  sacred  trust,  and  I  wish  first,  to 
give  to  the  poor  who  are  cared  for  by  the 
holy  religious  who  manage  these  institu- 
tions. They  give  their  time,  and  I  re- 
gard it  as  a  special  privilege  to  give  my 
money  to  carry  out  their  good  work. 
That  no  one  may  question  my  right  to 
make  this  disposition  of  my  money,  I 
state  the  simple  truth  when  I  declare 
that  my  fortune  is  the  outcome  of  a  fru- 
gal and  laborious  life,  and  my  pleasure  is 
to  place  it  where  it  may  do  the  most 
good.  First,  to  God's  poor;  secondly, 
to  his  suffering  and  afflicted  ones  in  the 
hospital;  and  lastly,  but  not  least,  I 
desire  to  give  liberally  to  the  institutions 
of  learning,  where  young  men  are  trained 
and  educated  for  God's  holy  ministry, 
knowing  as  I  do  that  on  them  and  their 
ministrations  depend  the  very  first  inter- 
ests of  our  moral  and  social  life." 

"My  pleasure  is  to  place  it  where  it 
may  do  the  most  good,"  is  also  the  key- 
note of  the  bequests  amounting  to  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  made  to  Catholic 
institutions  by  a  certain  agnostic,  Mr. 
Benoist,  but  of  course  we  look  in  vain  in 
his  will  for  the  supernatural  and  merito- 
rious motives  contained  in  Mr  Riordan' s 
last  testament. 


The  Annual  Conference  and  Golden 
Jubilee  celebration  ot  the  Catholic  Young 
Men's  Societies  of  Great  Britain,  opened 
at  Liverpool,  August  6,  was,  in  the 
number  and  character  of  the  papers  read, 
a  noteworthy  event.  "The  Pope,  the 
Angel  of  Peace,  the  Attitude  of  the 
Church  toward  Natural  Science,  the 
Decay  of  Reverence,  Catholics  and  Public 
Life,"  were  some  of  their  titles,  and  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  conference  go 
to  show  the  important  part  that  may  be 
played  by  the  Catholic  laity  in  the  social 
and  religious  life  of  a  nation. 


Of  special  interest  in  connection  with 
the  General  Intention  for  this  month  was 
another  Annual  Reunion,  that  of  the 
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English  Conferences  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  held  in  London  July  22  and  23, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon.  Two  papers  dealing  with  the 
question  of  caring  for  the  boys  show  the 
prominence  that  is  being  given  to  this 
field  of  the  Society's  labors,  a  promi- 
nence emphasized  by  an  address  made 
by  the  distinguished  president  at  a  subse- 
quent date  before  the  Liverpool  Confer- 
ences. "  There  is  one  subject  on  which 
he  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  ;  he 
thought  it  was  a  matter  that  ought  to  en- 
gage the  very  special  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  He  meant 
the  work  of  the  Society  among  boys,  and 
especially  youths — those  who  were  leav- 
ing boyhood  and  entering  upon  business 
life.  The  fundamental  work  of  the  So- 
ciety was  the  visiting  of  the  poor,  but 
second  to  that,  and  to  be  carried  on  side 
by  side  was  that  of  doing  what  they  could 
to  aid,  guard  and  assist  the  young  lads 
when  they  were  just  entering  upon  the 
most  critical  and  trying  period  of  their 
lives." 


The  First  Annual  Report  of  Club  No. 
3  of  the  Catholic  Boys  Association,  New 
York,  an  organization  whose  inception 
is  due  to  some  members  of  the  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier's  conference  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  gives  evidence  that  the  American 
Vincentians  are  not  behind  their  English 
brothers  in  the  work  so  highly  praised  by 
the  Marquis  of  Ripon.  The  Club  has  a 
membership  of  over  500  boys.  No  dues 
are  charged,  membership  tickets  being 
issued,  which  are  good  till  cancelled  by 
bad  behavior.  At  the  end  of  each  month 
prizes  are  given  for  proficiency  and  good 
conduct,  and  from  time  to  time  enter- 
tainments are  given.  Many  of  the  boys 
belong  to  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer,  and 
make  the  monthly  Communion  of  Repa- 
ration. Every  month  a  circular  letter  is 
sent  to  each  individual  reminding  him  of 
the  approach  of  the  first  Friday  ;  "  that 
the  boys  will  go  to  Holy  Communion  in 
a  body  at  such  a  Mass,  at  such  a  church 
(the  church  most  convenient  for  all)  and 


that  they  should  meet  five  minutes  before 
Mass  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church  to 
put  on  their  Badges."  Badges,  Certifi- 
cates of  Admission,  etc  ,  are  the  gift  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  Centre. 

Sometime  ago  the  committee  charged 
with  the  erection  of  the  National  Basilica 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Montmartre, 
France,  appealed  for  the  sum  of  £3,200 
to  complete  the  dome  of  the  new 
edifice.  Within  a  month  £8,000  was 
contributed  by  the  ever  generous  French 
Catholics. 


The  Centenary  of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Loretto,  Pa.,  founded  by  the  saintly 
Father  Gallitzin  and  for  many  years  the 
centre  of  his  apostolic  labors  in  western 
and  central  Pennsylvania,  will  be  suitably 
celebrated  on  September  29.  A  special 
feature  of  the  exercises  will  be  the  un- 
veiling of  a  life-sized  bronze  statue  of  the 
Prince  and  Priest,  the  gift  of  Mr.  C.  M. 
Schwab,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Stee 
Company.  Father  Gallitzin  is  represented 
as  he  is  best  remembered  by  the  oldest 
parishioners,  wearing  his  cassock,  and  his 
head  covered  by  a  skull-cap,  a  cane  in 
his  right  hand,  and  his  breviary  in  the 
left. 


In  the  beginning  of  August  a  touching 
spectacle  was  witnessed  at  Marseilles. 
Forty  young  priests  of  the  Society  of 
Foreign  Missions  embarked  for  China. 
One  thousand  one  hundred  and  seven 
members  of  this  same  Society  are  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in  the  Far  East;  they  are 
assisted  in  their  labors  by  584  native 
priests,  making  in  all  more  than  1,500 
missionaries.  They  all  enjoy  the  active 
protection  of  France,  for  while  French 
statesmen  are  persecuting  religious  com- 
munities at  home,  they  are  not  unwilling 
to  gather  the  fruits  of  their  influence 
abroad. 


An  act  of  the  State  Council  of  France 
is  changing  the  conditions  of  the  conflict 
ever  alive   in   France  directed  against 
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religious  congregations.  By  this  act  the 
State  is  authorized  to  deal  separately  with 
single  communities.  The  minister  is  em- 
powered to  dispense  with  the  law  of 
special  taxation,  in  the  case  of  such 
communities  as  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  poor,  when  the  application 
of  the  law  would  be  particularly  odious. 
He  keeps,  however,  what  is  considered 
his  right,  to  apply  the  law  to  other  com- 
munities. 

The  motive  of  this  inconsistency  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  religious  bodies,  devoted 
to  works  of  corporal  mercy,  disdained  to 
beg  for  the  dispensation  which,  they  were 
insidiously  told  by  the  government,  they 
would  get  for  the  mere  asking.  For  they 
were  made  aware  that  by  sending  in  such 
a  petition,  they  would  give  the  State  just 
what  it  wanted,  viz.  a  new  pretext  for 
despoiling  the  other  religious  bodies,  and 
especially  the  contemplative  and  teaching 
Orders.  In  fact  these  Orders  are  excluded 
from  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  dis- 
pensation by  the  very  nature  of  the  con- 
dition, which  applies  only  to  Congregations 
devoted  to  works  of  corporal  mercy. 
And  yet  the  men  who  forged  the  iniqui- 
tous laws  against  the  teaching  Orders 
would  have  been  the  first  to  cry  out 
against  theirstubborn  and  rebellious  spirit, 
for  not  asking  a  dispensation  which  other 
communities  could  and  had  asked  with- 
out a  stain  to  their  conscience. 


Last  month  the  Vera  Roma  received 
the  following  information  from  St.  Peters- 
burg: Fr.  Alexis  Zertchaninoff,  a  priest 
of  the  Russian  Church,  of  the  diocese  of 
Nijni  Novgorod,  has  been  shut  up  for 
more  than  a  year  in  the  fortress  of  Sous- 
dal,  because  he  had  manifested  favorable 
dispositions  towards  Catholic  union,  and 
combatted  the  Protestant  errors  of  cer- 
tain writers  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
This  venerable  priest,  whose  record  for 
more  than  twenty- five  years  as  pastor  and 
missionary,  is  above  all  reproach,  suffers 
persecution  with  his  whole  family  solely 
for  having  shown  too  much  sympathy  for 
the  Church  of  Rome. 


The  Protestant  campaign  in  Austria 
may  be  regarded  as  having  come  to  an 
inglorious  end.  No  doubt  the  preach- 
ers, the  German  agents,  and  those  who 
long  to  live  under  the  sway  of  mighty 
Prussia,  have  not  said  their  last  word. 
But  the  fiasco  of  the  whole  scheme  has 
dampened  their  spirits  and  reduced  them 
to  comparative  quiet.  Out  of  nine  mil- 
lions of  German-speaking  Austrians, 
three  thousand  at  most  fell  away.  Of 
these  three  thousand  scarcely  twelve 
hundred  can  be  said  to  be  responsible 
for  their  apostasy.  The  rest  is  made  up 
of  women  who  followed  their  husbands, 
of  children  who  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  of  poor  wretches  without  means 
of  subsistence  and  unprincipled  individ- 
uals ready  to  do  anything  for  pay. 

Moreover,  the  above  twelve  hundred 
were  long  ago  fighting  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Church' s  worst  enemies;  and  by  open- 
ly joining  Protestantism,  they  merely 
wished  to  give  to  their  hostility  a  more 
aggressive  form.  It  would  be  difficult, 
if  at  all  possible,  to  show  that  a  single 
one  of  these  apostates  fell  away  from 
religious  motives.  In  fact  they  them- 
selves admit  that  their  sole  object  was  to 
keep  up  political  agitation  among  the 
people. 


Bishop  Blenk,  of  Porto  Rico,  has 
appealed  to  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
States  for  aid  for  the  sufferers  from  the 
recent  hurricanes  in  his  island  diocese. 
14  Porto  Rico  is  Catholic,  and  naturally 
looks  henceforth  to|  the  Catholics  of 
America.  We  all  know  that  to  relieve 
the  unhappy  and  give  aid  to  the  needy  is 
a  distinctly  Catholic  virtue;  to  give 
relief  in  this  cause  is  to  join  the  highest 
type  of  patriotism  to  the  fairest  form 
of  Christian  charity.  America  is  now  in 
the  island  to  gain  the  hearts  of  the  people 
by  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  the  pres- 
ent is  an  exceptionally  favorable  moment 
to  do  so."  A  number  of  our  bishops  have 
directed  collections  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
churches  of  their  dioceses  for  this  worthy 
object. 
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The  Convent  and  Orphanage  of  St. 
Agnes,  in  charge  of  the  Dominican  Sis- 
ters, at  Sparkhill,  N.  Y.,  were  burned  to 
the  ground  on  the  morning  of  August 
28th.  Three  lives  were  lost,  and  many 
persons  seriously  injured,  but  through 
the  heroic  self-sacrifice  and  courage  of 
the  Sisters,  their  young  charges,  number- 
ing nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty,  were 
conducted  in  safety  from  the  burning 
buildings.  Four  of  the  Sisters,  who  re- 
mained at  their  post  till  the  last,  only 
escaped  death  by  jumping  from  fourth  - 
story  windows. 


The  New  York  dailies  have  published 
a  sensational  account  of  the  arrival  in 
New  York  City  of  a  party  of  young  Irish 
girls  on  their  way  to  enter  the  Novitiate 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  told  of  the 
efforts  made,  however  without  success,  by 
their  friends  to  prevent  them  from  carry- 
ing out  their  noble  purpose.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  of  interest  to  learn  some 
details  of  their  setting  out  from  their  na- 
tive land,  as  narrated  by  the  New  Era : 

The  exercises  of  the  Retreat  usually 
given  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  the 
members  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Children 
Mary,  at  the  Convent  ot  the  Sisters  ot 
Charity,  Our  Lady's  Mount,  Harold's 
Cross,  was  recently  brought  to  a  close, 
when  an  appropriate  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Flavin,  C.C.,  Chaplain 
to  the  Hospice.  His  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  president  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Children  of  Mary,  at- 
tended to  receive  fifty-two  aspirants,,  and 
vest  them  with  their  medals  and  ribbons. 
The  Retreat  was  given  previous  to  the 
departure  of  a  number  of  youthful  mis- 
sionaries who  were  about  to  go  forth 
from  their  native  land  in  order  to  spread 
in  other  countries  that  same  strong  Irish 
faith  that  made  so  many  missionaries  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church  and  so  many 
heroic  martyrs  in  the  times  of  persecu- 


tion. Addressing  the  candidates  his 
Giace  exhorted  them  to  pray  for  that 
greater  and  nobler  mission  with  which 
the  Sodality  seems  especially  to  have 
charged  itself,  and  which  is  undoubtedly 
blessed  by  Almighty  God — the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  spirit  of  those  of  its  mem- 
bers whom  God  has  called  to  this  holy 
state.  They  should  remember  to  be 
true  to  the  marvellous  missionary  zeal, 
that  it  may  never  fail  in  its  work.  How 
many  are  there  who  have  found  there 
their  true  membership  of  the  Sodality, 
who  have  heard  and  obeyed  the 
call  of  God,  and  become  members 
of  the  holy  religious  state?  They  are 
to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  have  long  since  come  to  be 
counted  by  the  hundred.  At  the  con- 
clusion the  Archbishop  gave  the  fifty-two 
aspirants  their  medals  and  ribbons  and 
received  their  vows  to  lead  lives  of  purity 
and  true  Christian  piety.  Having  im- 
parted solemn  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  his  Grace  gave  his  own  bles- 
sing and  farewell  words  to  those  who 
had  chosen  to  follow  the  missionaries' 
path.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
his  Grace,  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Flicker, 
P.P.,  Rathmines,  celebrated  the  parting 
Mass  in  the  Oratory  of  Our  Lady's 
Mount,  Harold's  Cross,  on  the  follow- 
ing Friday  morning.  On  that  evening 
the  young  travellers  bade  farewell  to 
home  and  Ireland  when  they  sailed  from 
the  North  Wall  bearing  with  them  the 
love  and  good  wishes  of  hundreds  of 
their  fellow-children  of  Mary  assembled 
to  see  them  off.  At  Greenock  they 
boarded  The  City  of  Rome,  bound  for 
New  York,  where  the  good  Sisters  of 
the  Incarnate  Word  never  fail  to  welcome 
the  exiles  of  the  Erin  and  to  conduct 
them  with  loving  care  to  their  novitiate 
home  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Our 
young  missionaries  were  at  parting  forti- 
fied by  the  blessing  of  their  priests,  who 
were  the  last  to  leave  the  steamer  as  she 
moved  away. 
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The  general  intention  for 
The  General    hJ  month,  the  Society  of 

Intention.  '  J 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and 
its  works,  is  one  that  will  elicit  the  most 
fervent  prayers  from  every  Associate  for 
the  welfare  of  this  pious  association.  With 
even  more  fervor  than  we  prayed  last 
month  against  evil  secret  societies,  should 
we  pray  this  month  for  a  society  which  is 
so  thoroughly  good,  in  its  origin,  motives, 
means,  works,  and  fruits.  The  Messen- 
ger has  always  taken  a  particular  interest 
in  this  society,  because  its  work  is  one  of 
the  purest  charity,  the  virtue  which  is 
chiefly  cultivated  by  all  who  are  devoted 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  When  the 
Pilgrim  of  Our  Lady  of  Martyrs,  now 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the 
shrine  at  Auriesville  and  the  cause  of  the 
Martyrs,  was  issued  as  a  supplement  of  the 
Messenger,  a  brief  commentary  on  the 
Rule  of  the  Vincentians  was  published  in 
it.  Now,  at  length,  they  have  their  own 
Quarterly,  and  an  excellent  publication  it 
is,  the  contents  of  each  number  showing 
that  there  is  none  of  the  corporal  works 
of  mercy,  and  few  of  the  spiritual,  of  which 
its  members  cannot  treat  with  the  supe- 
rior intelligence  which  comes  from  experi- 
ence illuminated  by  faith. 

The   Holy   Father  has 

Cardinal  Ma/.-  been  SQ  much  gralified  wjtn 
zella"s  Letter.  .  ... 

the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  Bishops  have  received  his  letter  de- 
creeing the  consecration  of  the  world  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  that  he  has 
directed  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Mazzella, 
Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites  to 
address  to  them  a  letter,  dated  July  21, 
1899,  thanking  them  for  their  response 
to  his  own,  congratulating  them  on  the 
solemnity  with  which  the  consecration 
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has  been  made,  and  recommending  three 
things  as  very  effectual  in  keeping  alive 
the  spirit  of  devotion  which  it  had  re- 
newed. The  month  of  June,  as  a  month 
specially  suited  for  public  devotions  in 
honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  practice, 
which  has  grown  universal  in  the  Church, 
of  observing  the  First  Friday  as  a  day 
specially  consecrated  to  the  devotion, 
and  the  importance  of  inducing  young 
men,  especially  those  who  are  still  in 
college,  to  unite  together  in  societies 
whose  special  object  is  to  honor  the 
Sacred  Heart.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  Cardinal  speaks,  as  taken  for 
granted,  of  the  manifestations  of  our 
Lord  to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  as  does 
also  the  Holy  Father  in  a  letter  lately 
written  to  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles.  We 
have  seen  some  reports  of  sermons  and 
letters  lately,  in  which  arguments  were 
elaborate  to  justify  and  commend  devotion 
to  the  Sacred  Heart,  as  it  is  now  prac- 
tised in  the  Church,  without  even  a  men- 
tion of  her,  through  whose  mission  and 
efforts  it  has  become  the  popular  devo- 
tion among  the  faithful. 

„      w       There  is  little  need  to 

The  Young  Men 

and  our  Apostle-  urge  upon  our  Local  Direc- 
sh:p  tors  the  observance  of  the 
First  Friday.  For  most  of  them,  at  least 
in  the  cities,  it  is  already  like  a  special 
feast-day,  so  many  of  their  parishioners 
approach  the  Sacraments  and  attend  the 
morning  or  evening  services  on  that  day, 
and  laborious  as  the  day  is,  they  know  its 
fruits  too  well  to  think  of  discouraging  their 
people  from  its  observance.  We  must, 
however,  urge  upon  every  Director  the  im- 
portance of  inducing  the  young  men  ol 
their  parish  to  become  members  of  some 
association  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  We 
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have  often  had  occasion  to  notice  that  young  men  is  clear  from  the  facts  that 
many  of  them  overlook  young  men  in  several  parishes  there  are  flourishing 
entirely  in  establishing  Centres  of  the  Centres  for  men  alone,  and  that  several 
League.  They  do  not  choose  them  for  Directors  who  have  taken  the  necessary 
Promoters,  nor  do  they  take  much  trouble  to  get  young  and  old  men  inter- 
trouble  to  see  that  they  are  enrolled  as  ested  in  the  League  testify  that  they 
members.    That  the  fault  is  not  with  the  make  the  best  Promoters  and  Associates. 


Promoters  will  take  the  suggestion  in  votion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  a  pro- 

ihe  letter  of  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  Rites  testation  of  love  and  submission  to  Him 

published  in  this  number,  about  First  as  our  King.    Let  all  the  Promoters  in- 

Friday  observances,  as  one  which  con-  duce  every  Associate  of  their  band  to  do 

cerns  them  in  a  special  way.    To  them  is  at  least  something  on  this  day  in  honor 

due  the  large  and  constant  attendance  at  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  if  not  to  receive 

the  First  Friday  devotions;  to  them  also  Holy  Communion,  at  least  to  assist  at 

is  due  the  number  of  confessions  and  Mass,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  to  attend 

communions  which  make  the  day  more  the  evening  services,  and,  if  that  cannot 

like  Sunday  than  any  other ;  to  them,  be,  to  make  a  short  visit  to  the  church 

therefore,  it  belongs,  under  the  direction  sometime  during  the  day,  or  at  least  to 

of  their  pastors,  with  this  strong  encour-  read  something  about  the  Sacred  Heart 

agement  from  the  Holy  See,  to  make  the  and  say  some  special  prayers  at  home, 

day  what  the  Holy  Father  wishes  it  to  be,  something  special  on  this  day  of  all 

a  means  of  a  monthly  renewal  in  the  de-  others  consecrated  to  the  Divine  Heart. 


Canada. — On  June  19th  Archbishop  thousands  in  the  larger  parishes  of  Mon- 

Bruchesi,  of  Montreal,  issued  a  pastoral  treal  who  approach  the  Holy  Table  on 

letter  in  connection  with  the  Pope's  Ency-  the  First  Friday  of  each  month?  This 

clical  on  the  '  *  Consecration  of  the  World  day  above  all  others  has  become  a  day 

to  the  Sacred  Heart.' '    After  expressing  of  adoration,    of  reparation,   and  of 

regret  that  due  notice  had  not  reached  thanksgiving.    The  faithful  hasten  from 

Canada  in  time  to  have  the  consecration  all  sides  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  ex- 

take  place  on  June  9th,  and  recalling  the  posed  upon   our  altars.    This  is  the 

fact  already  chronicled  in  the  Messenger  touching  spectacle  that  is  offered  us  on 

that  he  had  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  occasion  of  our  visitation  to  city  and 

episcopate,  when  a  pilgrim  at  Paray-le-  mountain  village.    The  students  in  our 

Monial,   consecrated   himself  and   his  seminaries  and  colleges,  the  pupils  in  our 

whole  diocese  to  the  service  of  the  Sacred  convents,  take  delight  in  making  the 

Heart,  the  Bishop  continues:  4 4  The  wish  Holy  Hour,  and  is  ranging  themselves  as 

that  I  expressed  to  you  at  the  outset  of  a  guard  of  honor  before  our  Divine  King, 

my  episcopate  has  been  accomplished.  There  is  not,  believe  us,  a  church  or 

You  have  responded  to  it  with  a  zeal  that  chapel  which  has  not  its  statue  of  the 

we  do  not  know  how  to  praise  suffi-  Sacred   Heart.    Here,  assuredly,  is  a 

ciently,  and  to-day  we  have  the  consola-  great  source  of  blessings  for  our  country. " 
tion  to  be  able  to  declare  that  our  diocese      Archbishop  Bruchesi  then  recalls  the 

is  certainly  one  in  which  the  Sacred  magnificent  promises  made  by  our  Lord 

Heart  is  most  honored.    Are  there  not  to  all  those  who  practice  devotion  to  the 

hundreds  in  the  country  parishes,  and  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  concludes  by  exhort- 
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ing  all  to  answer  the  invitation  of  the 
Holy  Father  by  giving  themselves  with 
all  generosity  to  the  love  and  service  of 
this  Divine  Heart. 

England —  During  the  last  two 
months  reports  have  come  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  great  act  of  consecration 
to  the  Sacred  Heart,  ordered  by  Leo 
XIII.,  has  been  made  by  the  faithful. 
Crowds  filled  the  churches  everywhere. 
Whether  the  act  was  repeated  aloud  by 
the  people,  or  listened  to  in  breathless 
silence,  all  felt  that  they  were  actors  in  a 
momentous  event,  that  the  life  of  the 
Church  was  then  and  there  receiving 
fresh  vigor  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
that  the  signal  blessings  hoped  for  by  the 
venerable  Pontiff  as  the  fruit  of  such  an 
act,  would  soon  be  seen  to  descend  upon 
the  Church,  and,  indeed,  upon  the  whole 
world.  It  was  indeed,  a  splendid  begin- 
ning of  the  Holy  Year  which  is  to  close 
the  old  century,  and  usher  in  the  new. 
Auspicium  melioris  ievi ;  it  is  the  augury 
of  a  better  age  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  descends 
again  as  a  Dove  upon  the  children  of 
God,  He  fills  the  hearts  of  the  faithful, 
He  kindles  in  them  the  fire  of  His  love, 
and  their  hearts  are  regenerated.  Let 
the  members  of  the  Apostleship  of 
Prayer  remember  that  their  prayers,  their 
works,  their  sufferings,  are  daily  united 
to  the  Pleading  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for 
the  regeneration  of  nations.  Let  their 
morning  offering  henceforth  be  the  re- 
peated "Amen"  to  that  great  act  in 
which  the  whole  world  was  consecrated 
to  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  eyes  of  the 
aged  Pontiff,  the  eyes  of  all  our  pastors, 
are  strained  towards  the  horizon  to  descry 
the  dawn  of  the  new  era  in  the  Church, 
which  the  consecration  of  the  whole 
world  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus  will  win  from 
the  Father  of  all  mercies. — English  Mes- 
senger of  the  Sac  red  Heart. 

Italy. — The  Roman  correspondent 
of  the  Paris  C'niiers  thus  describes  the 
ceremonies  attending  the  Act  of  Conse- 
cration in  the  Eternal  City,  and  espe- 
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daily  in  the  Pauline  Chapel  of  the  Vati- 
can. 

4  'The  day  before  yesterday,  Feast  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Solemn  Triduum 
ordered  by  our  Holy  Father,  the  Pope, 
for  the  general  consecration  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,  was  celebrated  with  great  fervor 
and  pomp  in  all  the  churches  of  Rome. 
The  Pope  himself,  as  far  as  circumstan- 
ces permitted,  endeavored  to  give  the 
example  of  faith  and  confidence.  For 
this  reason  he  chose  for  the  Vatican  the 
Pauline  Chapel,  which  is  the  parish 
church  of  the  Apostolic  Palace.  All  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Triduum  and  Conse- 
cration took  place  there  and  were  pre- 
sided over  by  His  Holiness.  At  the 
Mass  yesterday  and  to-day,  said  about 
eight  o'clock,  there  were  present  a  num- 
ber of  Catholics  from  different  countries, 
so  that  the  Pope  might  have  gathered 
around  him  those  who  would  represent 
in  some  sense  the  universality  of  the  con- 
secration for  which  they  were  preparing. 

Among  the  representatives  of 
different  nations,  we  noticed  several  ot 
the  South  American  bishops.  To  give 
more  splendor  to  his  surroundings  and 
the  ceremonies,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
was  accompanied  not  only  by  detach- 
ments from  the  Noble  and  the  Swiss 
Guards,  but  by  the  various  prelates  of 
his  household,  as  also  Cardinals  Rom- 
polla  and  Mocenni. 

On  the  altar,  where  the  Pope  celebra- 
ted Mass,  there  was  placed  amid  a  rich 
profusion  of  lights,  a  picture  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  towards  which  the  eyes  of 
the  august  celebrant  and  his  assistants  were 
lovingly  directed.  In  reciting  the  cus- 
tomary invocations  at  the  end  of  Mass, 
the  Pope  repeated  three  times  the  S/a 
Benedetto  il  suo  saeratissifno  Cuore% 
Blessed  be  His  most  Sacred  Heart. 
He  then  assisted  at  a  Mass  of  thanks- 
giving said  by  his  private  chaplain,  Mgr. 
Angeli,  and  afterwards  at  the  solemn 
exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
when  Mgr.  Pipperi,  the  Papal  sacristan 
was  celebrant.  The  Litany  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  was  sung  to  Capocci's  music,  the 
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choir  being  composed  of  Augustinian 
religious.  The  ceremony  ended  with 
Benediction.  .  .  .  To-morrow  His 
Holiness  will  bring  the  Solemn  Triduum 
to  a  close  by  publicly  reading  the  Act  of 
Consecration  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 

This  consecration,  carried  out  not  on- 
ly in  Rome  but  throughout  the  entire 
world,  will  without  doubt  be  set  down  as 
one  of  the  most  salutary  religious  events 
that  will  mark  the  end  of  the  century. 
What  was  noteworthy  here  was  the  large 
concourse  of  people  of  all  conditions 
and  ranks  and  the  lively  faith  with 
which  in  their  own  behalf  and  in  behalf 
of  their  brethren,  even  those  who  have 
wandered  away  from  the  faith,  they  pro- 
claimed the  sovereign  dominion  of  this 
Divine  Heart  over  all  mankind.  It  is  to 
Him  all  are  called,  Vcnite  a  i  me  omnesx 
as  is  testified  by  the  inscription  placed 
during  these  memorable  days  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Rome,  on  the  facade  of  the  Gesu. 
Here  as  in  the  other  churches  of  Rome, 
all  the  solemn  services  were  attended  by 
an  extraordinary  large  crowd  of  worship- 
pers, whose  numbers  were  only  surpassed 
by  their  manifestations  of  deep  piety. 
From  the  heights  of  the  Pincian,  where 
the  Madames  of  the  Sacred  Heart  have 
their  church,  to  the  Piazza  Navone,  and 
in  the  sanctuary  which  the  French  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
have  erected  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart;  in  the  chapel  built  at  Prati  di 
Castello  by  another  French  missionary, 
Father  Jouet,  to  beseech  the  Divine 
Heart  for  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  and  in 
the  Votive  Church  raised  by  the  Romans 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  on  the  Esquiline, 
nay,  even  outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  in 
the  Church  of  Corpus  Domini  on  the 
Via  Nomentana,  pious  invocations  have 
risen  to  heaven  to  voice  the  consecration 
of  a  world  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Auriesville,  N.  Y. — By  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  M. 


A.  Burke,  the  consecration  of  the  Shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Martyrs,  at  Auriesville  and 
of  the  pilgrims,  took  place  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 20.  A  triduum  of  devotion  after  Mass 
and  in  the  evening  was  made  in  prepar- 
ation for  this  solemn  act,  the  Pope's  letter 
decreeing  the  consecration  being  the  text 
of  the  instructions.  Each  day  the  Holy 
Hour  was  made  in  common.  Fully  two 
thousand  people  united  in  reading  the 
Act  of  Consecration  at  the  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  They  had  come  from  Troy, 
and  from  cities  and  towns  near  the 
Shrine.  About  seventy-five  of  them  had 
come  from  very  distant  cities.  With 
one  common  spirit  of  faith  and  love  they 
took  part  in  this  great  act  of  devotion. 
After  a  day  spent  in  the  pious  exercises 
usually  made  at  the  pilgrimages  here, 
although  nearly  all  had  come  from  points 
about  two  hours  distant  more  than  eight 
hundred  received  Holy  Communion. 
Each  one  received  as  souvenir  of  the 
Consecration  a  leaflet  containing  the  Act 
and  a  picture  ot  the  Sacred  Heart  Plead- 
ing. 

Obituary. 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Becker,  Savan- 
nah, Ga.;  Rev.  J.  J. Wedenfeller,  St. 
Joseph's  Centre,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Ed- 
ward Furlong,  Immaculate  Conception 
Centre,  Willoughby,  Ohio;  Dr.  J.  S. 
Tracy,  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Mary  H.  Pop- 
ley,  St.  Alphonsus'  Centre,  N.  Y.  City; 
Annie  Gilboyne,  St.  Edward's  Centre, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Catharine  Hohl,  Good 
Shepherd  Convent  Centre,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  William  A.  Hollocher,  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  Centre,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Patrick 
McMahon,  New  York  City;  Gertrude 
Lacey,  St.  Charles'  Centre,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  John  Gallagher,  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  Centre,  N.  Y.  City ;  Rev.  E. 
J.  Smith,  St.  Aloysius'  Centre,  Great 
Neck,  N.  Y. 
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IN  THANKSGIVING  FOR  GRACES  OBTAINED. 


Total  Number  of  Thanksgivings  for  Last  Month,  1,652,574. 


"In  all  things  give  thanks."    (1.  Thes.,  v.  18.) 


Special  Thanksgivings — St.  Peter's 
Centre,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. — "On 
June  15  last,  lightning  struck  the  cross 
on  our  church  steeple  and  completely 
shattered  the  upper  part  of  it  and  the 
cross  bar,  but,  thanks  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,  no  further  damage  was  done. 
Some  seven  years  ago,  when  the  cross 
was  erected,  I  had  a  badge  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  nailed  to  the  base  of  it.  That 
Badge  saved  the  steeple  from  serious 
damage,  if  not  from  total  loss,  for  light- 
ning struck  the  cross  on  top  and  ran 
down  to  within  three  feet  of  the  Badge, 
when  it  glanced  off,  leaving  that  part  of 
it  untouched.  1  considered  it  such  a 
miraculous  thing  that  we  had  a  public 
service  in  the  church  on  June  23,  in 
thanksgiving  to  the  Sacred  Heart." 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — '  *  It  is  now  nearly 
two  months  since  I  came  across  one  of 
your  last  year' s  magazines.  1 1  was  loaned 
to  me  by  a  friend,  and,  glancing  over  it, 
I  saw  *  Thanksgiving  for  Graces  Re- 
ceived/ I  read  all  the  letters  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  ask  the  dear  Sacred 
Heart  for  something  I  wanted  very 
much.  I  made  three  great  requests, 
with  promises  of  having  them  published 
in  the  Messenger  if  granted.  One  of 
them  has  been  granted,  and  I  trust  the 
other  two  will  in  time." 

"Thanks  are  offered  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  for  settlement  of  a  lawsuit  out  of 
court  after  notice  had  been  served.  A 
promise  of  Mass,  novena,  communions 
and  distribution  of  1000  Litanies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  with  publication  in  the 
Messenger,  was  made." 

Brooklyn,  Iowa. — 44 1  desire  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  thanks,  through  the 
Messenger,  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  for 
the   successful   removal    of    a  cancer 
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without  an  operation.  It  had  caused 
me  much  pain,  and  would  not  yield  to 
previous  treatment.  I  consented  to  try 
one  more  treatment  before  submitting  to 
an  operation.  I  had  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
offered  that  my  physician  might  be  suc- 
cessful, and  petitioned  the  Sacred  Heart 
for  a  speedy  and  complete  recovery, 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  my  friends,  I  was 
able  to  keep  up  quite  well.  I  am  a  Pro- 
moter, and  have  often  obtained  favors 
through  the  Sacred  Heart." 

•  New  York  City. — "I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  report  the  following  spiritual  favor 
granted  through  the  Sacred  Heart,  our 
Blessed  Mother  and  St.  Joseph.  My 
brother,  a  young  man  twenty- nine  years 
of  age,  who  was  perverted  by  Ingersoll's 
doctrine,  a  constant  blasphemer,  denied 
his  Creator,  drank,  and  in  fact  led  a 
fearful  life  of  crime  for  sixteen  years,  has 
returned  to  his  faith,  received  commun- 
ion to-day  and  is  to  marry  this  evening  a 
good  Catholic  girl." 

Berkely,  Cal.  — 44  A  Promoter  of  St. 
Joseph's  Centre  promised  the  Sacred 
Heart  as  a  thanksgiving  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing favor  published  in  the  Messenger. 
Her  husband  has  been  an  invalid  for 
years  with  rheumatism,  and  has  suffered 
untold  agony  with  the  greatest  patience. 
In  the  first  part  of  July,  he  was  taken  to 
his  bed  ;  the  disease  seemed  to  be  at  its 
worst.  He  lost  his  sight  and  was  un- 
conscious for  hours,  and  had  a  severe 
spasm.  The  attending  physician  having 
no  hope  for  his  recovery,  said  he  was 
afraid  he  would  go  off  in  one  of  those 
spasms.  The  distracted  and  heartbro- 
ken wife  prayed  to  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
had  a  Mass  said  for  the  Holy  Souls  in 
Purgatory,  that  he  might  be  spared.  He 
soon  had  a  change  for  the  better,  and 
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keeps  on  improving.  The  young  man 
is  now  able  to  attend  to  his  business.' 9 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — "  Thanks  are 
given  for  the  return  to  the  Church  on  her 
death-bed  of  a  lady  who,  thirty-five  years 
ago,  married  a  Protestant  out  of  the 
Church,  and  had  never  since  attended 
her  religious  duties.  She  was  dying, 
and  shortly  before  remarked  that  she 
would  die  as  she  had  lived.  All  chance 
of  a  change  seamed  utterly  impossible, 
as  husband  and  family  were  very  narrow- 
minded  Protestants.  A  friend  (a  Pro- 
moter of  the  League)  accidentally 
dropped  into  a  church  where  the  Forty 
Hours  Devotion  was  going  on,  and 
promised  to  have  it  published  if  she 
would  die  a  Catholic.  That  night  she 
took  a  decided  change  for  the  worse, 
and  in  the  morning,  through  this  same 
friend,  had  a  priest  and  received  Com- 
munion that  day  and  the  next,  but  the 
following  morning,  when  the  priest  again 
came,  she  had  just  died. 

"  This  was  truly  a  great  favor,  and  even 
the  family  were  so  impressed  that  they 
allowed  her  to  be  buried  from  a  Catholic 
church. ' ' 

 ,  Louisiana.  — "  Please  record 

our  gratitude  for  the  appointment  of  a 
pastor  who  takes  an  active  and  earnest 
interest  in  our  League  Centre.  We 
have  now  the  Holy  Hour  on  the  eve  of 
the  First  Friday,  and  on  the  day  itself. 
Exposition  and  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  and  an  appropriate  instruc- 
tion.   May  God  bless  Father   , 

and  his  zeal  prove  more  and  more 
fruitful." 

New  Orleans,  La. — "Fervent thanks 
are  returned  to  the  Divine  Heart  of 
Jesus  for  our  father's  conversion  to  the 
faith  on  his  death- bed.  Though  born  a 
Protestant,  in  life  he  practically  had  no 
religion.  For  several  years  he  had  been 
very  specially  prayed  for,  but  with  no 
result  save  his  declaration  to  one  day 


become  a  Catholic.  He  had  afterward 
made  preliminary  steps,  but  obstacles 
arose  which  prevented  him  from  carry- 
ing out  his  design.  When  death  came 
he  was  not  deserted  by  our  Lord,  for, 
though  stricken  down  suddenly,  there 
was  time  to  administer  Baptism  and 
Extreme  Unction,  shortly  after  which  he 
passed  away  with  the  priest  at  his  side 
and  the  crucifix  in  his  hands.  God 
seemed  to  have  let  him  linger  just  long 
enough  to  let  him  have  the  chance  he 
had  been  deprived  of  in  life  by  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed.  For 
some  years  he  had  carried  a  Badge  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  on  his  person." 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — "Will  you  please 
announce  in  the  Messenger  a  conver- 
sion of  an  old  man,  the  father  of  a  fam- 
ily near  Locust  Gap,  Pa.?  He  was  a 
strict  Lutheran,  the  rest  of  the  family 
being  Catholics.  He  was  seventy-five 
years  old,  and  was  hurt  in  a  coal  mine, 
from  which  accident  he  died.  One  of 
our  Sisters  begged  and  entreated  him  to 
see  a  priest.  At  last  he  consented,  and 
then,  with  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
assistance  of  the  good  Father  and  the 
Sisters,  he  was  baptized  and  received  all 
the  Sacraments  and  died  happily  in  the 
faith  of  his  family  to  the  comfort  of  all 
his  dearest  and  nearest. ' ' 

Spiritual  Favors. — A  return  to  the 
practice  of  his  religion  of  a  son  and 
brother  who  had  neglected  it  for  sixteen 
years;  cure  of  melancholy  and  despon- 
dency; a  reconciliation  between  a  daugh- 
ter and  her  parents;  reconciliation  of 
husband  and  wife;  financial  aid  in  the 
building  of  a  new  church,  obtained 
through  prayer  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  with 
promise  to  publish  the  favor  if  granted; 
the  death-bed  conversion  of  a  man  who 
had  been  absent  from  the  sacraments 
twenty- five  years;  grace  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  drink  to  excess,  through 
the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 
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Close  to  the  Altar  Raits.  Father  Mat- 
thew Russell,  S.J.,  long  and  favorably 
known  to  Messenger  readers,  sets  a  feast 
for  eucharistic  lovers  of  the  Sacred  Heatt 
in  this  neat  little  volume  of  seventy  pages. 
It  is  a  book  that  can  be  read  over  and 
over  again,  with  ever-increasing  profit. 
The  piety  it  contains  is  not  of  the  kind  to 
tire  or  overwhelm  the  reader,  but  of  that 
rarer  sort  which  interests  and  pleases 
whilst  it  instructs  and  edifies.  The  writer 
has  already  proved  himself  a  poet  of  no 
mean  ability,  and  the  instinct  seems  to 
never  abandon  him,  even  when  he  sits 
down  to  the  composition  of  smoother 
prose.  To  this  fact,  no  doubt,  coupled 
with  that  other  of  personal  holiness,  is 
due  the  ease  with  which  his  words  reach 
the  heart,  and  make  a  profounder  im- 
pression than  such  as  fall  from  the  pen  of 
weightier,  and  on  that  account,  perhaps, 
more  tedious  writers.  A  poet  is  essenti- 
ally a  seer,  for  whom  the  very  hearts  of 
his  fellows,  with  all  their  twisted  windings 
and  dark  corners,  have  but  few  secrets  or 
none.  He  knows  to  a  nicety  the  ordi- 
nary current  of  human  thought,  and  is 
invested  with  the  happy  knack  of  choos- 
ing words  and  images  best  calculated  to 
arrest  and  fix  men's  attention.  In  a 
word,  whatever  he  commits  to  paper  is 
real  and  live,  the  utterances  of  man  to 
man,  bound  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  reader  or  lis- 
tener. The  chief  merit  of  this  little  work 
hides  somewhere  in  this  single  circum- 
stance that  it  is  forever  rubbing  up  against 
human  sensibilities,  and  bubbles  over  with 
sentiments  as  present  to  a  man  as  his  very 
face,  and  nevertheless  strangely  absent 
from  many  of  our  devotional  works.  We 
might  allege  as  instances  the  beautiful 
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and  touching  thoughts  scattered  through 
chapters  2,  4,  6,  7,  9,  14,  16,  34,  33 
and  39.  The  humility  of  the  man  at  the 
very  threshold  wins  the  reader's  affection 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  skilled  ora- 
tor's conciliatory  exordium.  The  differ- 
ence between  hearts  as  seen  by  God,  with 
a  delicate  hint  at  the  author's  own  un- 
worthiness,  is  but  another  and  a  successful 
bid  for  the  reader's  interest.  The  picture 
of  a  mother's  innocent  child  on  his  knees 
for  the  old  priest's  blessing,  of  a  sweet- 
faced  girl  bidding  the  prisoner  of  the 
tabernacle  "good  night,"  awake  respon- 
sive, chords  in  hearts  not  altogether  dead 
to  feeling.  But  why  go  on?  Every 
chapter  bears  impress  of  the  same  mas- 
terly touch,  indescribable  save  as  over- 
whelmingly human. 

*  *  * 

Alton  Park.  As  the  title  page  indi- 
cates, this  work  is  meant  to  be  a  series  of 
' '  Conversations  on  Religious  and  Moral 
Subjects,  chiefly  designed  for  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  Young 
Ladies."  Just  enough  plot  is  introduced 
to  give  it  the  air  without  the  reality  of  a 
story.  As  a  mine  of  religious  and  moral 
instruction  it  is  a  shining  success.  Every 
conceivable  subject  in  the  larger  Cate- 
chism is  handled  and  creditably  too.  Be- 
tween its  covers  you  can  find  lengthy  ex- 
planations of  the  Sacraments,  of  the 
Feasts  of  the  Church,  of  the  various 
virtues.  As  a  manual  of  instruction  it 
admirably  fulfils  its  purpose,  but  as  a 
ministering  angel  of  amusement  it  is  a 
dismal  failure.  Some  young  ladies  may 
contrive  to  discover  in  its  pages  elements 
of  fun  that  escaped  the  Reader's  notice, 
but  we  feel  satisfied  that  these  young 
ladies  will  not  be  many.    The  heroines 
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of  the  $ale  are  wonderfully  unreal  and 
altogether  unlike  what  heroines  tread  this 
lower  sphere.  Perhaps  tender  plants  of 
the  sort  grow  in  English  soil  under  the 
mild  influence  of  England's  softer  air,  but 
hereabouts  they  rarely  put  in  an  appear- 
ance and  die  young,  die  before  the  season 
begins  to  be  advanced.  Maria,  Frances 
and  Teresa  are  the  three  daughters 
of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Alton  and  they 
are  brought  up  in  a  way  that  would 
frighten  Puritans  and  make  virtue  herself 
stand  aghast.  Jane  is  the  orphan  daughter 
of  an  old  friend  adopted  into  the  family. 
She  and  Maria  are  good  little  girls  of  the 
made-to-order  type.  Frances  is  the 
shadow,  the  contrast,  the  one  unlovely 
spot  in  the  landscape.  And  yet  withal 
the  darkness  she  introduces  into  the  scene 
is  not  precisely  that  of  a  night  with  no 
moon.  It  is  rimmed  all  round  the  edges 
with  tints  of  light  and  is  perpetually  sug- 
gestive of  what  a  model  Frances  could  be 
if  she  only  tied  her  tongue  with  a  string 
or  enjoyed  momentary  fits  of  speechless- 
ness. Teresa  never  grows  large  enough 
to  be  really  good  or  bad,  but  with  two  to 
one  for  virtue  as  against  vice,  with  the 
glowing  example  of  Maria  and  Jane  shin- 
ing down  the  untoward  conduct  of  Frances, 
she  can  walk  but  one  way  and  promises 
well  to  forever  keep  the  gait  she  ought  to 
go.  Strange  to  say  Frances  joins  a  Sister- 
hood ;  Maria  and  Jane  take  unto  them- 
selves husbands  as  much  models  in  their 
own  persecuted  and  undervalued  class 
as  are  Maria  and  Jane  among  women. 
The  author,  it  seems  to  the  Reader,  has 
missed  the  spirit  in  which  a  work  of  the 
kind  ought  to  be  undertaken.  The  liter- 
ature of  virtue  admits  of  too  many 
beauties  to  be  advantageously  handled  in 
the  same  dry  and  uninteresting  way  as 
law  or  medicine  or  mathematics.  Law- 
yers, physicians  and  computers  approach 
their  task  with  minds  made  up  for  weary 
journeys  over  dreary  wastes  of  terms, 
symbols  and  figures.  Their  several  sciences 
admit  of  no  help  for  the  thing.  But  in  a 
treatise  on  morality,  with  any  pretensions 
at  all  to  notice,  we  look  for  dashes  of  in- 


tellect and  imagery  able  to  sustain  our 
interest  throughout.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  a  book  like  the  work  at  present 
under  discussion.  It  makes  ambitious 
promise  on  its  very  title  page  of  a  fund 
of  amusement  and  is  from  this  point  of 
view  a  disappointment.  That  element 
of  liveliness  and  reality  so  prominent  in 
Father  Russell's  little  work  Close  to  the 
Altar  Rails,  is  sadly  wanting  in  Alton 
Park,  and  its  absence  is  much  to  be 
deplored. 

*  *  * 

Church  of  the  Revelation. — J.  Herbert 
Williams.  This  book  reads  like  a  message 
from  a  convert  to  brethren  seated  in  the 
shadows  of  doubt,  bordering  on  the 
darkness  of  unbelief.  The  author  talks 
with  all  the  assurance  and  all  the  direct 
plainness  of  a  mind  emancipated  from 
errors  of  long  standing,  and  let  at  last 
into  the  light  of  genuine  and  confiding 
faith.  He  handles  his  subject  in  a  way 
bound  to  appeal  to  sincere  searchers  for 
the  truth,  and  brings  to  his  task,  together 
with  a  fund  of  profound  learning,  all  the 
methods  reaped  from  the  experience  of 
years.  He  knows  whereof  he  speaks, 
and  he  is  always  the  best  physician  who 
has  himself  once  undergone  the  symp- 
toms for  which  he  prescribes.  He  verily 
begins  at  the  beginning,  and  makes  the 
establishment  of  a  God-appointed  Church 
visible,  tangible,  and  true,  the  centre 
around  which  all  his  contentions  circle. 
With  the  wisdom  of  common  sense  he 
maintains  that  God,  following  the  provi- 
dence displayed  in  His  dealings  with  the 
chosen  people  of  Israel,  revealed  His 
wishes  to  children  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, and  entrusted  His  messages  to  a 
competent,  corporate  body  for  safekeep- 
ing. Incidentally  he  refers  to  the  large 
part  played  by  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God 
in  the  beginning  and  rise  of  the  Church, 
and  the  reference,  proved  sound  by  many 
arguments,  is  a  living  testimony  to  his 
filial  devotion  for  the  Blessed  Virgin.  We 
like  in  particular  the  paragraphs  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  what  he  calls  the  post  Res- 
urrection  instruction  vouchsafed  the  apos- 
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ties  during  that  interval  between  the  first 
Easter  and  Ascension  Day.  Too  much 
importance  cannot  be  attached  to  this 
period  in  the  Lord  Christ's  history,  and 
the  bearing  it  must  have  on  what  we 
Catholics  call  tradition.  The  treatise 
closes  with  words  of  sage  advice  regard- 
ing that  troublesome  question  of  the 
respective  functions  of  .supernatural  faith 
and  human  reason  in  the  acceptance  of 
truths  proposed  for  belief.  The  page 
before  the  first  appendix  is  full  of  a  good 
sense,  much  needed  in  these  days  of  re- 
ligious ferment  and  uncertainty. 

*  *  * 

Notes  on  the  Catholic  Name. — Teles- 
phor.  We  have  read  this  work,  from  the 
pen  of  a  Virginia  priest,  with  continued 
interest  and  genuine  satisfaction.  It  is 
an  admirable  defense  of  the  Church, 
based  on  the  single  argument  of  her 
name,  and  couched  in  language  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  picturesque  type. 
Catholicity  is  one  of  the  four  marks  of  the 
true  Church;  a  test  of  her  divine  origin; 
and  our  author  is  just  when  he  complains 
that  hardly  enough  capital  is  made  of  the 
circumstances  in  controversies  with  sepa- 
rated brethren  of  the  sects.  He  con- 
tends, and  marshals  together  arguments 
to  prove,  that  universality  in  name  is  as 
much  a  prerogative  of  our  Church  as 
universality  in  fact.  The  sects  waste  no 
words  in  empty  endeavor  to  rob  us  of  the 
glory  attaching  to  widespread  existence 
everywhere  throughout  the  universe. 
But  it  is  of  late  become  a  dream  with  cer- 


tain enthusiasts  outside  of  the  fold  of 
Christ  to  usurp  our  name  and  parade 
before  the  world  as  Catholics.  They  can 
lay  no  claim  to  Catholicity  in  fact.  They 
belong  to  distinctly  national  bodies,  and 
are  far  from  imagining  that  their  essen- 
tially human  organizations  are  broad 
enough  in  extent  to  shelter  the  whole 
world.  But  they  make  a  momentary  im- 
pression on  the  unthinking  by  vague 
references  to  branches  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  descent  from  the  apostles,  to 
original  Christianity  purged  of  Roman 
abuses  and  superstition.  In  one  word, 
they  call  themselves  Catholics,  and  think 
by  the  very  fact  to  vest  themselves  with 
all  the  supernatural  vigor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Creed.  The  test  applied  by  the 
author  to  their  unfounded  claims,  even 
in  this  matter  of  a  name,  is  at  the  same 
time  fair  and  easy  and  decisive.  Indi- 
viduals, he  says,  among  Protestants,  may 
make  bold  to  call  themselves  Catholics ; 
but  no  collection  of  individual  Protest- 
ants, banded  together  for  worship,  has 
ever  assumed  the  name  of  Catholic 
Church.  That  name  is  sacred,  and  be- 
longs exclusively,  by  the  admission  of 
friends  and  enemies  alike,  to  the  Church 
founded  by  Jesus  Christ;  the  Church  of 
the  Apostles;  the  Church  administered 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  legitimate 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  writer  is  at 
great  pains  to  put  Protestants  at  ease, 
disclaiming  in  the  preface  all  intention  to 
hurt  feelings,  and  professing  a  genuine 
charity  for  friends  outside  of  the  fold. 
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RECENT  AGGREGATIONS. 

The  following  Local  Centres  have  received  Diplomas  of  Aggregation,  August  i  to  31,  1899. 


Diocese. 


Baltimore 


Boston  . 
♦Cincinnati. . 
Cleveland  .  . 


Columbus  . 


Detroit  . 
Dubuque 


Hartford 


Kansas  City,  Mo  . 

Louisville  

Nesqually  

New  York  .  .  .  . 
Ogdensburg  .  .  . 


St.  Louis  .  .  . 
San  Francisco 
Soanton  .  .  . 
Springfield  .  . 


Jenkins,  Md  

Oakland,  Md  

Cambridge.  Mass.  . 
Carthage,  O. 
Cleveland  O  .  .  .  . 

Massillon.  O  

Mremen,  O.  .  .  . 
Sugar  Grove.  O.  .  . 
Algonac,  Mich.  .  .  . 
Holy  Cross,  la.  .  .  . 

Waterloo,  la  

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Harttord,  Conn.  .  . 
Moosup,  Conn.  .  .  . 
New  Britain,  Conn.  . 
Taftville,  Conn  .  .  . 
CarthMge,  Mo.  .  .  . 
Louisville,  Ky.  .  .  . 
Cheney,  Wash.  .  .  . 
Port  Jervis.  N.  Y.  .  . 
Lafargeville,  N.  Y.  . 
Philadelphia.  N.  Y  . 
Theresa,  N  Y.  .  .  . 
St.  I.ouis  Mo  .  . 
Greenwood,  Cal.  .  . 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  .  . 
Athol,  Mass.  .  . 


Local  Centre. 


St.  John's  Church 

St.  Peter's  

Holy  Ci  host   Hospital 

St.  Michael's   Chapel 

St.  Catharine's  Church 

St.  Mary's  

^acred  Heart  

St.  Joseph's  

St  Catharine's  

Holv  Cross  

St.  Joseph's  

St.  Joseph's  

St.  Anthony's  

All  Hallows'  

St.  Peter's  

Sacred  Heart  

St.  Ann's  

St.  Mary  Magdalen's  

St.  Rose  of  Lima's  

Immaculate  Conception  .... 

St.  John's  

St.  Joseph's  

St.  Theresa's  

St.  Mark's  

Bl.  Sacrament  

St.  Mary's  

St.  Catharine's   ... 


Aggregations,  27:  churches,  25;  chapel,  1;  institution,  1.     *German-speaking  Centre. 


PROMOTERS'  RECEPTIONS. 

Diplomas  issued  during  the  month  oi  August,  1899,  from  the  1st  to  the  31st  (inclusive). 


Diocese. 


I 


Albany  .  .  .  . 

Baltimore  .  . 
Cincii  nati  .  . 
Columbus  .  .  . 
Ft.  Wayne.  .  . 
Grand  Rapids 
Milwaukee  .  . 
Nashville.  .  . 
Nesqually  .  .  . 
Newark  .  .  .  . 
New  York  . 
St.  Augustine 
San  Francisco 
Savannah  .  .  . 


Place. 


Herkimer.  N.  Y.  .  . 
Troy,  N.  Y  .  .  .  . 


Jenkins,  Md  .  .  . 
Carthage.  Ohio  .  .  . 
Columbus,  "  .  .  . 
Ft.  Wayne.  Ind.  .  . 
Petoskey,  Mich.  .  . 
Oconomowoc,  Wis  . 
Nashville.  Tenn  .  . 
Sookane  Wash  .  .  . 
Plainfield,  N.  J.  .  . 
Tuckahoe.  N.  Y.  .  . 
Orlando,  Pla  .  .  .  . 

Anlioch,  Cal  

Macon,  Ga  


Local  Centre. 


St.  Francis  de  Sales  Church 

St.  Lawreuce  

St.  Mary's   41 

St.  John's  •   " 

Good  Shepherd  Convent 


Immaculate  Conception  Cathedral 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church 

St.  Jerome's   " 

St.  Mary's   Cathedral 

Gonzaga  College 

St.  Mary's  Church 

Immaculate  Conception   " 

St.  James'  

Most  Holy  Rosary    " 

St.  Stanislaus  Novitiate 


Total  Number  of  Receptions,  16. 


Total  Number  of  Diplomas  issued,  125. 
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CALENDAR  OF  INTENTIONS,  OCTOBER,  1899. 


Thb  Morning  Offering. 

O  my  God,  I  offer  Thee  my  prayers,  works  and  sufferings  this  day,  in  union  with  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  for  the  intentions  for  which  He  pleads  and  offers  Himself  in  the  Mass,  for  the 
Associates  ;  especially  this  month  for  the  Conferences  of  St.  Vincent  de  Panl. 


the  petitions  of  our 


1 

S. 

2 

M. 

3 

T. 

4 

IV. 

5 

Th. 

6 

F. 

7 

S. 

19th  after  Pentecost. — Most  Holy  Rosary.   Frequent  prayer. 


1.652,574  for  thanksgivings 


Holy  Guardian  Angels. 
St  Ger-rd.  Ab.C.  (959)-  [Pr. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  C.F.  (O.F.M.,  1226)  — 
SS.  Placidus  and  Comp.,  MM  (541). -H.H. 

First  Friday_st.  Bruno,  C.F.  (Carthusi- 
ans, 1101).— ist  D.,  A.  C. 
St.  Mark,  P.  (336).— SS.  Sergius  and  Comp., 

MM.  (300). 


Devotion  to  Angels. 
Guard  of  tongue. 
Love  of  God. 
Pardon  of  injuries. 
Recollection. 

Tidiness. 


j  203,927  for  those  in  affliction. 
I  212,315  for  the  sick,  infirm. 
I  164,626  tor  dead  associates. 
,  54.582  for  Local  Centres, 
i  35,697  for  Directors. 

89.941  for  Promoters. 


8  S. 


20th  after    Pentecost. — St.  Bridget,  W-  Spiritual  Communion 
(137O.-B.I. 


336,064  for  the  departed. 


9'  M. 

10  T. 

11  !  IV. 

12  Th. 

13  I  F 
14!  s. 


15 


23 
24 

25 


SS.  Denis  and  Comp.,  MM.  (117). 
St.  Francis  Borgia  (S.J.,  1572). 
St.  Keuny,  Ab.C.  (59S). 
St.  Wilfrid,  Bp.C.  (709). — H.H. 
St.  Edward,  K.C.  (England,  1066). 
St  Callistus  I  ,  P.M.  (22). 


Self-restraint. 
Detachment. 
Quiet  of  mind. 
Love  of  labor. 
Good  example. 
Respect  for  authority. 


357,218  for  perseverance. 
369.633  for  young  people. 
75.367  for  ist  Communions. 
127,009  for  parents. 
2io,2;6  for  families. 
233,964  for  reconciliations. 


2lst  after PentCC08t.-Maternity  B. V.M.- 
St Teresa.  V.  (Carmelite,  1582).— Pr.,CR 


Visit  to  B.  Sacrament.    182,966  for  work,  means. 


16 

M. 

17 

T. 

18 

W. 

19 

Th. 

20 

F. 

21 

S. 

St.Colman,  Bp.C.  (55°)- 

B.  Margaret  Mary,  v.  (1690). 

St.  Luke,  Evangelist  (90).  [H.H. 
St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  C.  (O.F.M.,  1562).— 
St.  John  Cautius,  C.  (1473).— H.H. 
SS.  Ursula  and  Comp.,  VV.,  MM.  (383)  — 
St.  Hilarion,  Ab.C.  (372). 


Piety. 

Repatation. 
Visiting  the  sick. 
Penance. 
Energy. 
Dread  of  sin. 


3 70 ,6 j  1  for  the  clergy. 
964,955  for  religious. 
77,430  seminarists,  novices. 
230,466  for  vocations. 
65,280  for  parishes. 
63,247  for  schools. 


22  j    S.  I  22d  after  Pentecost. — St.  Mary  Salome.]  Adorning  the  altar.      61,739  for  superiors. 


M. 
T. 
W. 


26 :  n. 

27  F\ 

28  I  S. 


The  Most  Holy  Redeemer. 

St.  Raphael,  Archangel. 

SS.  Chrysanthus  and  Dana.  MM.  (284). 

St.  Evari-tus,  P.M.  (109).— H.H. 

Vigil. —St.  Elesbaan,  K..C.  (Ethiopia,  523)  • 

SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  Ap  —A.I. 


Gratitude. 

Sociability. 

Resignation. 

Fortitude. 

Good  will. 

Faith. 


42.800  missions,  retreats. 
46.412  for  societies,  works. 
862,601  for  conversions. 
1,011.787  for  sinners. 
348,408  for  the  intemperate 
469.466  for  spiritual  favors 


29     S.  I  23d  after  PenteCOSt. Veil  Bede,  C.  (73s)  l  Frankness. 


332,423  for  temporal  favors. 


3° 
31 


St.  Alphonsus  Rodriguez.  C.  (S.J.,  1617). 
Vigil.— St.  Wolfgang,  Bp.C.  (914). 


I  Humility. 
I  Prudence. 


I  466,670  for  special,  various. 

I  For  Messenger  readers. 


Hon 


Plenary  Indulgences:  Ap.—Apostleship.  (D.— Degrees,  Pr.— Promoters,  C.  R.«- 'Communion  of RePara- 
t,  H.H.— Holy  Hour);  A.  I.,  B.  I.— Apostolic,  Br idgettine  Indulgence  ;  A.  S.—ApostUship  o*  Study . 


Treasury  of  Good  Works. 


9- 
xo. 


Offerings  for  the  Intentions  recommended  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

100  days"  Indulgence  for  every  action  offered  for  the  Intentions  of  the  League. 


NO.  TIMES. 

Acta  of  Charity  25  863.445 

Beads  1.050.759 

Way  of  the  Cross   95. -"3 

Holy  Communions   2' 0.690 

Spiritual  Communions  2,231^0 

Bxamens  of  Conscience   51 3.642 

Hours  of  Labor   93  a  6S4 

Hours  of  Silence  1.171,346 

Pious  Reading   230,-296 

Masses  read   2b.  531 

Total, 


NO.  TIMES. 

ix.    Masses  heard   311,089 

12.  Mortifications   520.677 

13.  Works  of  Mercy  2,764^0 

14.  Works  of  Zeal  24-1,658 

15.  Prayers  6,409,451 

16.  Kindly  Conversation  1,747.165 

17.  Sufferings,  Afflictions   156,079 

18.  Self-conquest    33',of>7 

19.  Visits  to  B.  Sacrament .  .  ....  333,173 

20.  Various  Good  Works  32,569,363 

79,012,338. 


Intentions  or  Good  Works  put  in  the  box,  or  given  on  lists  to  Promoters  before  their  meeting,  on  or 
before  the  last  Sunday,  are  sent  by  Directors  to  be  recommended  in  our  Calendar,  Messenger,  in  our 
Masses  here,  at  the  General  Direction  in  Toulouse,  and  Lourdes. 
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BEYOND. 

By  M%  M.  Halvcy. 

THE  Father  hath  many  mansions  and  one  that  He  wills  for  me, 
O,  fair,  recalling  His  promise — fair  must  the  birthright  be — 
Not  for  its  walls  of  porphyry — not  for  its  jasper  floor — 
But  that  loved  ones  meet  on  the  golden  street  before  its  opening  door. 

Garnished  and  dight  and  waiting  as  the  Master  pictured,  when, 
In  the  season  of  making  ready,  He  walked  on  the  earth  with  men; 
Nor  moth  nor  moil  can  harm,  nor  thief  despoil  the  store, 
Mystic  and  rare,  that  is  garnered  there,  beyond  its  guardian  door. 

Ceaseless  the  Builder's  labor — ever  for  thee  and  me, 

Treasures  of  Time  transferring,  to  keep  for  Eternity; 

Our  dearest  and  fairest  He  chooseth — fitly  they  go  before, 

Swelling  the  throng  whose  welcoming  song  shall  greet  at  the  opening  door. 

I  dream  of  my  mansion  peopled — dream  of  your  entering  in — 

O  mother,  thro*  pain  made  perfect — O  babe,  conserved  from  sin — 

O  dove-soul,  lately  speeded  to  rest  on  that  havened  shore — 

Garnished  fair,  by  your  presence  there,  the  home  past  the  opening  door. 

They  wait  us,  the  loved  and  parted — they  point  to  paths  that,  trod, 

Lead  safely  from  doubt  and  dimness  to  the  claritude  of  God — 

To  the  heirship  of  His  mansion — to  the  joy-cup  brimming  o'er — 

To  His  golden  street,  where  our  own  we  greet,  beyond  His  opening  door. 


Copyright,  1898.  by  Apostleship  of  Prayer. 
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A  MEDIAEVAL  FESTIVAL  IN  MODERN  ITALY. 

By  M.  D.  Walsh. 


IN  this  land  of  shrines  and  of  saints 
the  quaint  and  beautiful  customs 
of  former  ages,  so  full  of  simple 
faith,  are  dying  hard  under  the  new 
regime,  which  would  fain  transform  Italy 
the  picturesque,  Italy  the  artistic,  into 
Italy  the  commonplace  and  utilitarian, 
divesting  her  of  the  ancient  glory  and 
giving  no  hope  for  the  dreary  future. 

But  she  is  slow  to  change  from  the 
old  order  to  the  new,  and  the  modern 
gospel  of  cynical  irreligion,  which  her 
rulers  strive  to  propagate,  has  not  yet 
corrupted  her  mountain  fastnesses. 

Every  interest  and  association  of 
Italy's  old-world  towns  lie  in  the  mighty 
past,  and  some  still  have  the  courage  of 
their  opinions  to  keep  up  old  manners 
and  customs,  and  even  old  beliefs. 

Of  such  as  these  is  Viterbo, — that  pic- 
turesque town  in  the  midst  of  the  plains, 
which  were  once  the  mighty  kingdom  of 
Etruria. 

Few  towns  could  bring  a  record  of 
fidelity  like  Viterbo  ;  her  people  faithful 
through  seven  long  centuries  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Virgin-Saint,  Rosa,  who  made 
their  town  once  famous  and  whom  they 
chose  for  their  patroness  in  heaven.  In 
their  midst  " Santa  Rosa"  was  born  ;  in 
their  midst  she  passed  the  short  eighteen 
years  of  her  saintly  life,  preaching,  con- 
verting, healing,  consoling,  accomplishing 
the  work  of  souls  which  God  had  en- 
trusted to  her  maiden  hands.  In  their 
midst,  too,  she  breathed  her  last  breath, 
and  her  body,  still  incorrupt,  lies  among 
them  in  the  splendid  shrine  erected  to  her 
memory,  where  St.  Rosa's  fellow-citizens 
come  to  beg  her  intercession  still,  seven 
hundred  years  after  her  death.  The 
spot  which  was  once  the  lowly  home  of 
the  Viterbese  virgin  has  become  a  won- 
der-working shrine. 

It  seems,  too,  as  if  this  devotion  to 
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Santa  Rosa  in  Viterbo,  is  not  one  of  those 
which,  strong  in  favor  immediately  after 
a  saint's  death,  were  allowed  to  fall  into 
abeyance  for  centuries,  at  a  period  when 
a  tinge  of  materialism  succeeded  the 
pure  faith  of  the  middle  ages.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  uninterrupted  and 
continual,  and  in  the  seventeeth  century 
can  be  seen  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
of  its  existence,  which  gave  origin  to  the 
beautiful  custom  that  makes  the  town  of 
Viterbo  unique  even  in  Italy  up  to  the 
present  day — the  Procession  of  the 
"  Macchina  di  Santa  Rosa." 

To  fully  explain  the  significance  of  this 
procession,  I  must  go  back  to  the  year 
1664,  when  Viterbo  suffered  from  a  terri- 
ble pestilence,  and  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants perished.  As  usual,  the  first 
thought  of  the  Viterbese  was  their  heav- 
enly patroness,  Santa  Rosa,  and  terror- 
stricken,  they  sought  her  intercession, 
placing  themselves  under  her  protection. 
St.  Rosa  was  with  them  in  sorrow  as 
she  was  in  joy,  and  their  prayers  soon 
obtained  the  boon  they  craved.  The 
awful  sickness  passed,  and  the  whole  of 
Viterbo  in  deepest  gratitude  made  a  vow 
to  have  a  thanksgiving  procession  every 
year  in  the  Saint's  honor,  on  the  3d  of 
September. 

Every  year,  century  in  and  century 
out,  this  procession  has  taken  place 
within  the  walls  of  old  Viterbo,  without 
interval  or  intermission,  and  unless  a  tide 
of  darkest  infidelity  should  altogether 
engulf  poor  Italy,  it  bids  fair  to  continue 
as  long  as  the  land  shall  last,  for  Viterbo, 
the  faithful,  can  not  forget,  and  for  this 
fidelity  she  will  surely  be  rewarded. 

It  was  to  see  this  procession  that  we, 
among  many  other  wanderers,  found 
our  way  to  the  city  of  mediaeval  fame  on 
the  feast  of  Santa  Rosa  ;  and  in  our 
short  stay  there,  so  far  away  from  th 
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busy  realities  of  everyday  life, 
we  learnt  more  of  the  history 
of  St.  Rose  of  Viterbo  than 
we  had  ever  thought  to  know. 

The  town  is  a  fitting  en- 
vironment for  the  figure  of  a 
saint  of  the  middle  ages,  for 
her  streets  and  palaces  as  well 
as  her  churches  and  fountains 
are  of  those  early  thirteenth 
century  days  in  which  the 
Saint  lived,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  4 4  Santa  Rosa" 
preaching,  44  Santa  Rosa" 
working  miracles,  seems  in 
no  way  incongruous  or  out- 
of-place  here,  as  it  would 
seem  in  most  towns  of  this 
nineteenth  century. 

Even  the  shops  of  the  nar- 
row high  street  have  their 
windows  full  of  quaint  little 
colored  terra-cotta  statues  of 
"  Santa  Rosa,"  which  one  is 
supposed  to  buy  as  souvenirs 
of  Viterbo  ;  and  the  book- 
sellers display  photos  of  the 
shrine  of  the  Saint,  and  the 
famous  * 4  Macchina. ' ' 

It  was  early  in  the  after- 
noon when  we  arrived  at 
Viterbo.  Crowds  are  hurry- 
ing to  the  Church  of  St. 
Rosa  where  the  body  of  the 
Saint  lies,  so  we  make  our 
way  with  the  rest  up  the  steep 
4  '  Via  di  Santa  Rosa. ' 1  Bro- 
caded draperies  hang  from 
the  three  great  doors  of  the 
church,  which  is  reached  by 
a  high  flight  of  steps  ;  and 
the  people  are  steadily  pouring  in  by  all 
three  entrances.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  large  and  somewhat  bare,  but 
it  is  so  crowded  one  can  hardly  observe 
the  decorations,  and  only  sees  that 
there  is  a  lovely  picture  of  St.  Rosa  sur- 
rounded by  angels,  over  the  altar,  blazing 
with  lights  and  rich  with  crimson  dra- 
peries. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  crowd  congre- 


FRKSCO  OF  MIRACLE  OF  ST.  ROSF.. 

gates  on  the  right  side  of  the  church 
where  the  Shrine  of  St.  Rosa  is  situated 
in  a  chapel  quite  separated  from  the 
church  by  wooden  doors  and  a  wrought- 
iron  screen  and  reached  by  some  steps. 
To-day,  however,  the  doors  are  thrown 
wide  open,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
gorgeous  Shrine, — encircled  by  starry 
lights  and  a  wealth  of  late  summer 
roses    strewn     in     profusion  about 
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her  feet,  lies  the  body 
of  the  4  *  mediaeval 
Rose  of  Vilerbo.,' 
The  sarcophagus 
which  contains  the 
holy  relics  is  bronze- 
gilt,  and  of  magnifi- 
cent workmanship  and 
design,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  crystal 
front,  through  which 
the  Saint's  body  can 
be  clearly  seen  in  the 
strong  light  of  candles 
blazing  around  it. 

St.  Rosa  is  clad  in 
the  habit  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis, 
and  on  her  head  is  a 
crown  of  roses.  The 
features  are  perfect  in 
form  and  outline,  but 
the  skin  is  brown  and 
dark,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  age  ;  but 
this  is  caused  by  a  fire 
which  broke  out  in  the 
Shrine  some  centuries 
ago,  and  destroyed 
completely  everything 
about  it  except  the 
Saint's  body,  which 
was  miraculously  preserved, 
blackened  by  the  smoke. 

It  is  a  strange  mediaeval  sight  upon 
which  we  look  this  September  afternoon 
in  old  Viterbo — the  great  church  crowded 
with  an  ever-changing  throng  eager  to  see 
"  la  Santa  ;"  the  organ  pealing  on  in 
triumphant  measures  accompanying  the 
singers  of  the  Papal  Choir  who  have 
come  from  Rome  for  this  occasion  ;  and 
the  quiet  Shrine  with  its  lights  and 
flowers  and  kneeling  crowds,  where  the 
strange,  still  face  of  the  young  Saint  of 
six  centuries  ago  smiles  the  peaceful 
smile  of  the  dead  under  its  garland  of 
roses.  It  is  truly  the  time  and  the  sur- 
roundings for  the  mystic  and  the  mir- 
aculous ;  and  if  ' 'Santa  Rosa"  should 
arise  from  her  centuries  of  rest  to  bless 
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and  heal  once  more 
the  people  she  loved 
and  still  loves  so  ten- 
derly, it  would  cause 
little  wonder  but  only 
a  deeper  and  more 
awestruck  reverence. 
When  Vespers  are 
over  and  twilight  be- 
gins to  descend  over 
the  grey  old  city,  the 
vow  of  1 664  is  renewed 
for  yet  another  anni- 
versary, and  the  great 
proce ssion  of  the 
"  Macchina  di  Santa 
Rosa  ' '  takes  place. 

Like  magic  the 
crowds  desert  the 
church,  and  speed 
along  swiftly  through 
the  narrow  streets  ;  so 
we  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  them  to 
gain  a  post  of  vantage 
to  see  the  procession 
pass.  Our  way  leads 
us  at  last  by  the  steep 
street  which  ends  in 
one  of  the  old  city 
gateways,  the  ' '  Porta 
Romana"  or  "  Ro- 
man Gate,"  over  which  is  a  stone  statue 
of  "  Santa  Rosa,"  the  city's  patroness. 
An  obliging  native  informs  us  it  is  from 
this  point  the  procession  will  presently 
start. 

The  crowds  kept  back  by  companies 
of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  line,  fill  the  nar- 
row street  so  closely  that  it  is  impossible 
to  reach  the  "Gate,"  and  we  are  obliged 
to  remain  at  the  foot  of  the  street,  which 
afterwards  turns  out  to  be  the  best  thing 
possible  in  order  to  see  the  full  effect. 
The  soft  veil  of  Italian  night  has  fallen 
before  the  signal  for  the  start  is  given  ; 
and  the  town  seems  to  have  blazed  out 
suddenly  into  illuminations,  running  like 
wildfire  up  and  down  the  tall  old  medi- 
aeval buildings  and  square  watch-towers. 
The  people    are   on   the    <]ui-vive  of 
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expectation,  when  there  comes  a  stir  and 
movement  towards  the  gateway,  three 
ringing  cheers  and  a  cry  of  1 1  La  Mac- 
china  !  La  Macchina  ! "  (the  name  by 
which  the  edifice  bearing  the  statue  of 
St.  Rosa  is  known),  while  the  first  notes 
of  a  triumphal  march  strike  up,  the  warn- 
ing that  the  procession  has  started. 

It  is  a  scene  of  which  it  is  most  difficult 
to  give  a  written  description  ;  and  indeed 
mere  words  utterly  fail  to  convey  an  idea 
of  its  unique  interest.  We  had  expected 
from  previous  descriptions  a  somewhat 
curious  and  decidedly  remarkable  proces- 
sion, but  we  had  not  anticipated  the  sight 
which  actually  met  our  eyes  in  the  old 
street  of  this  Italian  town,  in  the  gloam- 
ing of  an  autumn  evening. 

Surely  it  is  a  dream  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  the 
mystery  of  the  past,  clinging 
still  so  strongly  to  mediaeval 
Viterbo,  has  conjured  into 
life  and  reality.  Here  we 
do  not  need  to  try  and  recall 
the  Middle  Ages,  for  they 
are  present  with  us  in  reality; 
and  it  is  only  our  sombre- 
colored  work-a-day  century 
which  has  faded  from  us  into 
the  shadowy  past  !  Slowly, 
as  if  soaring  by  magic 
agency,  rises  a  stately  pagoda 
tower,  high  as  the  houses  by 
which  it  passes,  with  a  statue 
of  St.  Rosa  on  its  summit, 
and  all  carved  and  decorated 
with  various  architectural 
fantasies,  and  lighted  by 
row  upon  row  of  candles 
which  throw  its  decorations 
into  bold  relief — a  blaze  of 
light  amid  the  darkness.  By 
daylight  it  might  be  less 
striking  ;  but  by  night  its 
spiral  form,  its  aerial  light- 
ness, and  its  decorations, 
make  the  "  Macchina  "  ap- 
pear like  some  fairy -like 
filagree- work.  Looking  at  its 
great  height,  fully  fifty  feet, 


one  wonders  how  it  is  supported  and 
moves  along  ;  but  presently  as  it  comes 
nearer  we  see  the  bearers,  fifty  men  with 
arms  interlinked,  in  costumes  of  red  and 
white,  fully  as  mediaeval  as  the  rest  of 
the  surroundings,  for  they  carry  things 
out  thoroughly  in  Italy. 

To  us  the  tower  seems  a  terrible 
weight  for  the  shoulders  of  fifty  men  ; 
but  we  hear  it  is  constructed  of  light 
materials  and  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  it 
appears.  Occasionally,  with  some  un- 
evenness  of  the  road,  the  gigantic  struc- 
ture wavers  and  slightly  trembles,  pre- 
senting for  a  second  the  semblance  of 
Pisa's  "  Leaning  Tower;"  but  it  imme- 
diately rights  itself,  gliding  along  through 


M\    ROSK  IN  GLORY. 

From  a  painting  over  the  altar  in  the  Church  of  St.  Rose 
of  Vit.-rU.. 
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the  twilight  like  a  tall  lily  on  a  slender 
stem. 

Along  all  the  chief  streets  of  the  pic- 
turesque town,  past  Gothic  churches  and 
mediaeval  palaces  the  movable  tower  pur- 
sues its  stately  way,  followed  by  the 
people,  cheering  and  shouting  Viva 
Santa  Rosa  /  Viva  la  Macchina  !  till 
it  pauses  in  a  little  '  *  Fi&zza. ' '  or  square 
which  was  the  scene  of  one  of  St.  Rosa's 
miracles,  where  in  preaching  to  the 
people  she  was  raised  from  the  ground 
in  ecstasy.  As  the  tower  nears  its  des- 
tination, the  Church  of  St.  Rosa,  the 
pace  increases  rapidly,  and  the  bearers 
convey  it  up  the  steep  incline  leading  to 
the  church  so  swiftly  that  it  seems  to  fly 
through  the  air,  assuming  more  and 
more  the  proportions  of  a  mediaeval 
vision,  as  its  myriad  lights  flash  through 
the  darkness,  and  the  pictured  face  of 
"  Santa  Rosa"  looks  down  from  its 
pinnacle  on  the  eager,  upturned  faces  of 
the  crowd  below. 

Outside  the  church  the  "Macchina" 


is  left  to  rest  from  its  labors,  and  the 
great  event  is  over  for  another  year. 
One  by  one  the  lights  flicker  out,  ex- 
tinguished as  the  night  wind  rises,  and 
the  crowds  go  home  in  merry,  laughing 
groups,  till  darkness  and  silence  reign 
over  the  scene  once  more.  . 

On  the  morrow  the  feast  of  St.  Rosa 
will  be  solemnly  celebrated  at  the  church, 
with  Pontifical  High  Mass  and  Vespers, 
and  in  the  evening  merry-making  and 
festivities  will  be  the  order  of  the  day; 
but  the  devotions  do  not  seem  to  suffer 
from  the  mirth  and  feasting  which  fol- 
low the  church  ceremonies.  We  must 
remember,  if  we  are  tempted  to  think 
that  religious  festivals  and  popular  diver- 
sions are  too  much  combined  in  the  old- 
world  feast  of  "Santa  Rosa,"  that  the 
overflowing  exuberance  of  the  Latin 
race  is  to  be  allowed  for;  and  the  Viterbese 
devotion  to  their  saintly  patroness  is  none 
the  less  true  and  thorough  if,  besides 
their  prayers,  they  embody  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  moving  tower. 


THE  VOICES  FROM  THE  LAND  OF  FLAME. 

By  Rev.  IV.  /.  Ennisy  S.J. 

FROM  out  the  mournful  wastes  of  starless  lands, 
^Where  sluggish  seas  seem  dead  on  barren  sands, 
Come  voices  sad  as  wood-dove's  note  at  eve, 
And  rhythmic  with  the  plaint  are  pleading  hands: 
Ah!  make  us  free! 
Ah !  make  us  free ! 
Nor  let  your  prayers  surcease! 
By  God's  own  hand  sore  touched  are  we, 
And  fain  would  we  find  peace. 

Some  plaintive  voices  fall  on  sleeping  ears 
And  waken  memories  with  bitter  tears; 

For  hark !    "  O  saltern  vos  amici  mi  ! 1 1 
Then  comes  the  voice  that  lulled  our  infant  years: 
Ah!  pity  me! 
Ah !  pity  me! 
The  one  who  loved  you  best. 
Thy  prayers  with  God  her  ransom  be! 
Thy  mother  fain  would  rest. 
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THE  Convent  of  the  Assumption, 
the  mother-house  of  the  Congre- 
gation founded  in  1839,  under 
the  title  of  Les  Religieuses  de  P  Assomp- 
Hon  de  Notre  Dame,  is  situated  on  the 
outskirts  of  Paris,  in  that  section  known 
as  Auteuil,a  short  distance  from  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  The  location  is  ideal  for 
an  educational  institution.  Within  easy 
reach  of  the  numerous  advantages  of 
culture  obtainable  in  the  great  metrop- 
olis, the  intellectual 
centre  of  France,  if  not 
of  the  world,  it  is  at  the 
same  time,  sufficiently 
withdrawn  from  its  din 
and  dissipation,  to  in- 
sure for  its  students  that 
perfect  freedom  from 
distraction,  so  condu- 
cive to  concentration  of 
mind. 

The  buildings  are 
handsome  and  histori- 
cally interesting,  and 
the  surroundings  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful. 
The  original  chateau, 
to  which  extensive  ad- 
ditions have  been  made 
by  the  nuns,  was  for- 
merly the  home  of 
Madame  de  Brienne,  an  early  friend  of 
Napoleon  the  First,  who  never,  even  in 
the  zenith  of  his  glory,  was  found  lacking 
in  gratitude  to  this  noble  woman,  who 
had  been  a  second  mother  to  him  in  his 
lonely  boyhood  at  Brienne.  Hazlitt  says, 
in  his  Life  of  Napoleon,  that  the  emperor 
always  made  a  point  of  visiting  her,  at 
Auteuil,  with  most  marked  attention  and 
respect.  Madame  de  Brienne  used  to 
receive  her  imperial  guest  in  an  apart- 
ment on  the  first  floor  of  the  present 
convent,  overlooking  the  lawn,  which, 
owing  to  the  landscape  paintings  which 
adorn  its  walls,  bears  the  name  of  the 
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Parloir  du  Pay  sage.  The  mansion  after- 
wards passed  into  the  hands  of  Rachel, 
the  celebrated  French  actress,  who  occu- 
pied it  as  a  residence. 

When  the  nuns  came  into  possession 
of  the  property,  they  preserved  the  ven- 
erable pile  intact,  using  its  many  spacious 
apartments  as  study-halls  and  class-rooms 
for  their  pupils.  The  sumptuous  ball- 
room was  converted  into  a  chapel,  and 
it  could  scarcely  have  suited  the  purpose 
better,  had  it  been  de- 
signed, originally,  with 
a  view  to  this  end.  Its 
mural  decorations  of 
m  y  t  h  o  1  ogical  figures 
were  removed  to  give 
place  to  religious  pict- 
ures. The  exquisite 
paintings  of  the  Way  of 
the  Cross,  the  work  of 
one  of  the  Assumption 
nuns,  a  gifted  artist, 
fitted  as  though  they 
had  been  made  for  the 
spaces  left  by  their 
pagan  predecessors. 
The  an  te-chambers 
which  communicated 
directly  with  the  ball- 
room now  serve  as  side- 
chapels,  and  the  gallery 
which  accommodated  the  orchestra  is 
occupied  by  the  pupils,  during  Mass  and 
other  religious  services. 

A  handsome  cloister  extends  along  the 
wings  of  the  building  which  are  used  as 
a  monastery,  although  the  Rule  of  the 
Assumption  does  not  impose  a  strict  en- 
closure. 

There  is  a  lofty  tower  forming  part  of 
the  old  chateau,  which  commands  a 
superb  view  of  Paris  and  its  environs. 
It  was  used  by  the  revolutionary  forces 
in  187 1,  as  a  tower  of  observation,  and 
was,  on  this  account,  bombarded  by  the 
army  of  Versailles.      The   nuns  were 
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compelled  to  seek  refuge  elsewhere  in 
those  dark  days  of  peril,  and  the  aban- 
doned convent  suffered  more  at  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Commune, 
who  ransacked  it,  than  it  had  suffered 
from  the  bullets  of  the  foreign  foe, 
during  the  siege  of  Paris.  What  they 
could  not  pilfer,  they  ruthlessly  des- 
troyed, even  wantonly  disfiguring  the 
sacred  images.  The  Visigoths  could 
scarcely  have  left  a  sorrier  wreck  than 
the  nuns  found  upon  their  return. 


There  is  a  tree  in  the  garden,  to  which 
the  tradition  attaches  that  it  was  planted 
by  the  Empress  Josephine  and  her 
daughter,  Queen  Hortense,  wife  of  Louis 
Bonaparte. 

Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Milleret  de 
Bron,  the  ioundress  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Assumption,  whose  name  in  reli- 
gion was  Mere  Marie-Eugenie  de  Jesus, 
was  born  in  1817.  She  was  to  be  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  great  work,  and 
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At  the  end  of  the  park,  which  extends 
from  the  monastery  to  the  outer  wall, 
stands  another  building  erected  by  the 
nuns,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Petit 
Couvent."  In  this,  the  younger  children 
are  accommodated,  in  order  to  separate 
them  entirely  from  the  older  pupils. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  grounds  is  the  beautiful  bois  in  the 
rear  of  the  monastery  and  chateau,  which, 
with  its  long  aisles  of  verdure,  and  stately 
trees,  whose  interlacing  branches  have 
been  trained  to  form  Gothic  arches,  re- 
minds one  of  a  vast  cathedral. 


like  many  others  destined  for  an  import- 
ant mission,  she  was  amply  equipped 
by  nature  and  by  grace  for  her  high 

calling. 

Young,  comely,  of  commanding  pres- 
ence, kindly  nature,  rare  mental  endow- 
ments, sterling  piety,  and  possessed, 
moreover,  of  that  incomparable  gift, 
strong  common  sense,  she  experienced  an 
earnest  longing  to  consecrate  her  life  to 
the  service  of  God.  Her  ideas  had  not 
yet  assumed  definite  shape,  however, 
when,  by  one  of  those  seemingly  fortui- 
tous happenings,  which  often  rule  mo- 
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mentous  issues,  she  met,  in  the  person 
of  the  Abbe  Combalot,  a  distinguished 
orator  of  that  period,  the  man  who  was 
to  take  the  initiative  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Order  of  the  Assumption.  He 
had,  some  years  prior  to  their  meeting, 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  com- 
munity of  religious  women,  in  honor  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
In  fact,  he  claimed  to  have  received  a 
revelation  to  this  effect,  during  a  pil- 


gustine,  the  first  associate  of  the  young 
Mere  Eugenie,  was  a  woman  of  superior 
intellect,  who  had  received  exceptional 
mental  training,  and  had,  besides,  a  rare 
faculty  of  imparting  knowledge  to  others. 
She  was,  therefore,  eminently  qualified 
to  teach  advanced  classes  in  the  schools 
of  the  new  order. 

Miss  Catherine  O'Neill,  the  second 
postulant,  was  Irish,  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Ireland,  reckoning  saints 


grimage  that  he  made  in  1825,  to  the 
shrine  of  Sainte-Anne  d'Auray. 

It  was  not  until  1839,  however,  that 
the  undertaking  was  actually  set  on  foot. 
Mademoiselle  Milleret  was  then  in  her 
twenty-second  year,  and  had  made  a 
short  novitiate  with  the  Sisters  of  the 
Visitation,  at  Cote  Saint  Andre,  pre- 
paratory to  entering  upon  a  religious 
life.  The  hand  of  God  was  plainly 
visible  in  the  selection  of  the  co- workers 
who  joined  her  at  the  outset,  so  ad- 
mirably fitted  were  they  to  the  vocation 
they  were  to  follow. 

Mademoiselle  Berier,  S<£tir  Marie  Au- 


as  well  as  princes  among  her  ancestors. 
Courted  and  admired  in  the  exclusive 
social  circles  in  which  her  patrician  birth 
entitled  her  to  mingle,  she  was  a  reigning 
belle,  when  hearkening  to  the  whisper- 
ings of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  her  soul, 
she  sacrificed  all  that  the  world  holds 
out  to  tempt  its  votaries,  in  order  to 
devote  herself  without  reserve  to  God. 
Consumed  with  the  burning  love  of  a 
seraph  for  her  Divine  Master,  she  has 
left  the  impress  of  her  sanctity  upon  the 
entire  order.  She  was  assigned  to  the 
position  of  Mistress  of  Novices,  at  an 
early  date,  and  throughout  her  long  life, 
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she  trained  the  young  candidates  for  the 
Assumption  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
their  rule,  and  moulded  them  gently,  yet 
firmly,  in  accordance  with  her  own  lofty 
ideal  of  what  a  religious  should  be.  Her 
religious  name  was  Mere  Th£rese  Em- 
manuel, and  singularly  appropriate  was 
the  affix,  in  her  case,  as  her  life  was  one 
of  uninterrupted  union  with  God,  and 
marked  were  the  manifestations  of  His 
predilection  for  her,  too.  Her  director, 
Mgr.  Gay,  said  of  her,  that  he  had 
never  known  a  soul  to  whom  God  had 
spoken  so  often  and 
communic ated  so 
much.  Her  name  is 
enshrined  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  religious 
among  whom  she  lived 
and  labored,  as  that 
of  a  saint. 

The  fourth  member 
of  the  nascent  order, 
was  Mademoiselle  de 
Commarque,  Mere 
Marie  Therese,  a  de- 
scendant, on  the  ma- 
ternal side,  of  the  le 
Montalemberts,  one 
of  the  noblest  families 
of  France.  Her  viva- 
cious disposition  and 
keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  proved  a 
boon  to  the  little  community,  beguiling 
many  a  weary  hour  in  those  early  days 
of  trial  and  discouragement.  She  has 
left  behind  some  amusing  reminiscences 
of  their  administration  of  household  af- 
fairs, and  of  the  duties  of  cleaning,  cater- 
ing and  cooking,  in  which  they  all 
cheerfully  assisted,  but  which,  owing  to 
their  lack  of  experience  and  limited 
means,  frequently  exhausted  their  com- 
bined ingenuity. 

From  this  humble  beginning,  handi- 
capped by  poverty,  and  confronted  by 
obstacles  which  would  have  discouraged 
less  heroic  souls,  the  community  steadily 
increased,  until  it  now  extends  through- 
out France,  where  there  are  numerous 
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houses  of  the  Assumption,  with  flourish- 
ing schools  attached.  They  have  also 
founded  convents  in  England,  Italy,Spain 
and  Nicaragua.  Several  of  these  estab- 
lishments are  Houses  of  Perpetual  Ador- 
ation, in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is 
constantly  exposed  on  the  altar,  and  in 
which  the  nuns,  instead  of  teaching  the 
children  of  the  rich,  give  instruction  to 
the  children  of  the  poor. 

The  motto  of  the  order  is  :  Thy  King- 
dom Come,  and  zeal  for  God's  glory  is  its 
characteristic  virtue. 

The  habit  adopted 
by  the  religious  of  the 
Assumption,  is  a  robe 
of  purple  serge,  sym- 
bolic of  penance,  with 
a  white  cross  on  the 
breast,  a  purple  cord 
encircling  the  waist, 
and  a  white  woolen 
veil,  symbolic  of  pur- 
ity. A  gold  ring,  with 
a  motto  of  their  own 
selection,  inscribed  in 
it,  is  given  them  at 
their  profession,  when 
they  make  their  final 
vows.  During  certain 
religious  functions, 
they  also  wear  in  the 
chapel,  a  graceful, 
trailing  mantle  of 
white  cloth,  with  a  purple  cross  on 
the  shoulder,  which,  when  they  are  all 
assembled  at  their  devotions,  lends  them 
the  appearance  of  a  choir  of  angels,  prais- 
ing the  Lord.  They  recite  the  long 
office  of  the  Roman  breviary,  though 
Monseigneur  A  fire,  who  was  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  when  they  were  organizing,  and 
who  was  always  a  staunch  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Order,  demurred,  for  some 
time,  before  according  them  permission 
to  recite  it,  less  it  prove  too  onerous  a 
burden  for  a  teaching  order. 

Mere  Eugenie  realized  fully,  from  the 
beginning,  as  did  also  the  Abbe  Comba- 
lot,  that  the  future  of  religion  in  France 
lay  largely  in  the  hands  of  women,  and 
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depended  upon  the  Christian  education 
of  young  girls,  who,  in  due  time,  as 
wives  and  mothers,  would  impart  the 
lessons  learned  from  their  pious  teachers. 
The  system  of  secular  education,  in  the 
schools  of  the  Assumption,  is  thorough, 
and  no  praise  can  do  justice  to  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  training.  The  attitude 
maintained  by  the  nuns  toward  their 
pupils  is  parental,  the  latter  always  ad- 
dressing them  by  the  sweet  appellation  ! 
Ma  Mere. 

They  have  numbered  among  their 
pupils,  at  Auteuil,  many  daughters  of 
distinguished  families  from  all  parts  of 
Continental  Kurope,  as  well  as  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  En- 
glish and  Americans  go  thither  in  large 
numbers,  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  French,  and  for  these  special 
facilities  are  provided. 

After  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States,  the  contingent 
of  Southern  girls  at  Auteuil 
was  unusually  large,  and  as 
the  feeling  of  antagonism  be- 
tween North  and  South  had 
not  yet  subsided,  an  amusing 
ebullition  of  sectional  preju- 
dice was  occasioned  in  one 
instance  by  the  advent  of  two 
new  pupils.  The  unwitting 
offenders  were  accompanied 
to  Paris  by  their  stepfather, 
whose  name  was  identical 
with  that  of  a  certain  northern 
general,  who  had  incurred 
the  odium  of  the  people  of 
the  South,  and  especially  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Or- 
leans. No  sooner  had  the 
execrated  name  been  whis- 
pered in  the  school,  than  the 
impulsive  Southerners,  with 
the  narrow-mindedness  for 
which  school  girls  are  pro- 
verbial, jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  their  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea  had  arrived,  with 
his  two  daughters.  Protests 
were  promptly  entered,  fol- 


lowed by  entreaties  addressed  to  the 
directress  of  the  school,  the  gentle  Mere 
Marie  Walburge,  to  refuse  admission  to 
the  new  applicants.  Not  until  they  had 
been  assured  that  not  only  no  relation- 
ship whatever  existed  between  the  two 
gentlemen  in  question,  but  that  the 
new  pupils  themselves  bore  a  patronymic 
entirely  different  from  that  of  their 
stepfather  and  the  detested  general,  did 
their  indignation  subside.  Be  it  record- 
ed to  their  credit,  however,  that  once  con- 
vinced of  their  mistake,  they,  with  true 
Southern  cordiality,  buried  the  hatchet, 
and  became  warm  friends  of  those  whom 
they  had  so  bitterly  antagonized. 

The  late  Queen  Mercedes  of  Spain,  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier, 
was  educated  at  Auteuil,  as  was  also  her 
sister,  the  Countess  of  Paris.    After  her 
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thoress  of  the  delightful  story 
'k  Kspiritu  Santo." 

The  present  Queen  Regent 
of  Spain  is  a  devoted  friend  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Assumption, 
and  frequently  visits  them  at 
their  convent  in  Madrid.  Her 
two  daughters,  the  young 
princesses,  one  of  whom  is 
named  Mercedes,  in  honor  of 
her  father's  first  wife,  are 
members  of  the  Sodality  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  connected 
with  that  institution. 

There  is  an  excellent  asso- 
ciation existing  at  Auteuil, 
known  as  "The  Children  of 
Mary,"  composed  of  the  for- 
mer pupils  of  the  instituion, 
many  of  whom  are  wives,  and 
mothers  of  families,  who  as- 
semble at  the  convent,  once 
a  month,  to  hear  a  sermon. 


THK  CONVENT  WOODS. 

sad  death,  which  occurred  a 
few  months  after  her  mar- 
riage, her  husband,  King  Al- 
fonso the  Twelfth,  who  sur- 
vived her,  presented  some  of 
her  royal  robes  of  state  to  the 
nuns  ot  the  Assumption,  to 
be  made  into  vestments.  Miss 
Henrietta  Dana,  an  American 
schoolmate  of  Queen  Mer- 
cedes, at  Auteuil,  wrote  some 
interesting  letters  for  Scrib- 
ne^ s  Magazine \  in  1878,  en- 
titled, "A  Queen  at  School," 
giving  a  detailed  account  of 
the  life  of  the  young  Princess 
Mercedes,  whilst  at  the  As- 
sumption. Miss  Dana,  now 
Mrs.  Skinner,  a  daughter  of 
Richard  H.  Dana,  is  the  au- 
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and  assist  at  benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  hold  a  reunion  with  one 
another,  and  with  their  former  teachers. 
It  serves  to  cement  the  affectionate  rela- 
tions existing  between  them,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nuns  is  thus  extended  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  convent,  accom- 
panying and  aiding  their  pupils,  amid  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  domestic  and  worldly 
life.  To  many  a  young  woman,  this  re- 
turn, at  stated  intervals,  to  the  peaceful 
convent  home  of  her  childhood,  serves  as 
a  veritable  lifesaving  station,  in  the  moral 
order,  after  the  maddening  whirl  of  Par- 
isian society. 


in  death.  Though  Mere  Eugenie  has 
joined  the  church  triumphant,  her  spirit 
lives  and  labors,  still  on  earth,  in  the 
souls  of  her  worthy  daughters,  who  con- 
tinue her  zealous  apostolate  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
But  that  it  might  wound  the  humilty  of 
those  still  living  to  reveal  their  hidden 
sanctity  to  the  public  eye,  incidents 
might  be  here  set  down,  that  would  be 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
saints. 

Of  the  spiritual  daughters  of  M&re 
Eugenie,  who  preceded  her  to  the  tomb, 
there  was  none  of  more  edifying  life 
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M&re  Eugenie  de  Jesus  passed  to  her 
reward,  in  1898,  in  the  eighty- first  year  of 
her  age,  and  she  is  buried,  together  with 
Mere  The'rese- Emmanuel,  in  a  hand- 
some tomb,  erected  within  the  convent 
grounds.  Special  permission  from  the 
civil  authorities  was  requisite  to  do  this, 
as  the  laws  are  stringent,  concerning 
burials  within  the  limits  of  Paris.  Fit- 
ting it  is  that  these  valiant  women,  who 
together  labored  in  the  vineyard  of  their 
beloved  Master,  should  rest,  side  by  side, 


than  Soeur  Marie  d'Assisi,  of  the  Heart 
of  Jesus,  a  gifted  and  saintly  woman, 
who  holds  a  place  pre-eminent  in  the 
hearts  of  her  pupils,  some  of  whom  are 
indebted  to  her  prayers  and  teachings, 
chiefly,  for  their  conversion  to  the  true 
faith. 

The  present  Mother-Superior  of  the 
Order  is  Mere  Celestine,  who  succeeded 
Mere  Eugenie,  at  her  death,  last  year. 
The  Mother-Superior,  at  Auteuil,  is 
Mere  Madeleine  de  J£sus,  a  niece  of  Mgr. 
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de  la  Bouillerie,  late  Archbishop  of  Paris. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Assumption  have 
no  convent  of  their  order  in  the  United 
States,  but  many  of  their  American  pupils 
would  hail,  with  joy,  their  advent  to  this, 
our  own  beloved  country. 


•pliant. 

Note. — Some  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Order  of  the  As- 
sumption, have  been  taken  from  "Les 
Origines  de  V  Assomption,"  a  work  re- 
cently written  by  a  member  of  the 
Order. 


THE  SUPPLIANT. 

By  M.  R.  Colgan. 

WHO  is  it  knocks  without?  " 
"  Love  open  unto  Me, 
For  I  have  travelled  far 
And  fain  would  sup  with  thee." 
41  My  drink  is  bitter  tears, 
My  bread  is  but  a  stone, 
I've  naught  to  give.    Depart  ! 
I  crave  to  be  alone. ' ' 

"  Who  is  it  knocks  without  ?  " 
"  Dear  one  I  patient  wait. 
My  weary  feet  need  rest, 
Arise,  unlock  the  gate." 
1  *  My  couch  is  the  damp  earth, 
My  friends  away  have  flown, 
This  night  is  mine  to  weep, 
I  crave  to  be  alone. ' ' 

"  Have  I  forsaken  thee  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  hear  My  voice? 
I  come  to  those  that  mourn, 

I  come,  and  they  rejoice. 
Dear  to  My  heart  art  thou, 

Wouldst  know  the  love  I  bear? 
Behold  My  nail-pierced  palm, 

Thy  name  is  graven  there  !  M 
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By  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  SJ. 


THERE  is  a  little  phrase  of  Sacred 
Scripture  which  ought,  I  think,  to 
take  us  greatly  by  surprise,  not  so 
much  in  itself  as  on  account  of  the  place 
where  it  is  found.  Prcebe,  fili  mi,  cor  tuum 
mihi.  "Child,give  Me  thy  heart."  If  we 
heard  this  entreaty,  with  its  simple  and 
yearning  tenderness,  for  the  first  time, 
without  knowing  that  it  was  an  inspired 
text,  and  if  we  set  ourselves  to  guess 
where  it  had  been  taken  from,  we  should 
hardly  guess  right. 

And  first  of  all,  could  we  conjecture 
who  it  is  that  is  supposed  to  speak  these 
tender  words,  and  to  whom  ?  Is  it  some 
fond  mother  as  described  in  some  trag- 
edy, or  some  pathetic  poem,  pleading 
perhaps  in  vain  for  the  long  arrears  of 
love  accumulating  through  the  uncon- 
scious infancy  and  too  heedless  childhood 
of  her  son  ?  Or  even  supposing  these 
words  to  be,  as  they  are,  addressed  by 
the  great  God  to  his  poor  human  crea- 
tures, we  might  more  probably  imagine 
that  such  an  endearing  expression  of  ten- 
derness would  be  placed  upon  God's  lips 
by  some  Christian  saint  like  Bernard  or 
Francis  de  Sales  or  by  some  pious  writer 
of  these  days  of  ours,  when  we  strive  to 
to  be  more  affectionate,  at  least  in 
words. 

But  no,  it  is  under  that  sterner  and 
colder  dispensation,  which,  though  rich 
in  God's  graces,  is  yet  denied  the  name 
of  Law  of  Grace — it  is  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  that  we  find  recorded 
this  yearning  entreaty  of  the  Creator  to 
the  creature  :  "  My  child,  give  Me  thy 
heart.' 1    Prcebe,  fili  mi,  cor  tuum  mihi. 

Nay,  we  might  date  this  cry  of  God's 
love  much  further  back  in  the  past.  It 
we  may  not  dare  to  find  in  it  an  echo  of 
the  everlasting  love  of  the  Eternal  Father 
for  the  Eternal  Son  in  the  adorable 


abysses  of  the  Trinity,  at  least  it  is  in  sub- 
stance the  original  injunction  laid  upon 
our  first  parents  in  the  very  moment  of 
their  creation.  The  moment  the  first 
human  heart  began  to  beat  within  the 
bosom  of  Adam,  the  moment  the  second 
human  heart  began  to  beat  within  the 
bosom  of  our  Mother  Eve,  at  that 
moment  their  infinite  and  almighty  Crea- 
tor, who  was  also  their  tender  Father, 
said  to  each  of  them  in  turn  :  "  My  son, 
give  Me  thy  heart  ;  my  daughter,  give 
Me  thy  heart."  Indeed,  God  created 
the  human  race  for  no  other  purpose  but 
only  this,  that  there  might  be  hearts  to 
whom  He  could  address  this  petition  : 
Prabe,  fili  mi,  cor  tuum  mihi. 

This  simple  phrase  furnishes  a  key  to 
all  the  dealings  of  God  with  man.  It 
does  not  explain — for  mysteries  cannot 
be  explained — but  it  summarizes,  it  an- 
nounces clearly  and  briefly,  the  mystery 
of  mysteries,  which  alone  explains  all 
other  mysteries :  namely,  the  supreme 
mystery  of  God's  love  for  man. 

And  is  not  this  indeed  a  mystery — 
nay,  as  we  have  just  called  it.  the  mys- 
tery of  mysteries?  Would  it  not  be  a 
mystery  that  the  great  God  could  even 
tolerate  our  love?  And  what  is  it  now, 
that  He  not  only  tolerates,  but  yearns 
for  our  love — entreats  us  to  love  Him — 
pleads  for  the  possession  of  our  hearts? 
"My  child,  give  Me  thy  heart." 

Yes,  He,  the  infinite  and  eternal  God, 
who  alone  is,  and  by  whom  are  all 
things  that  are  ;  He,  who  is  infinite  in 
wisdom,  infinite  in  majesty,  infinite  in 
beauty,  infinite  in  power  ;  He  before 
whom  the  strength  of  armies,  and  the 
more  terrible  strength  of  the  enraged 
elements,  the  exhibitions  ot  power  and 
wrath  and  magnificence,  are  as  the  petty 
whims  of  an  infant  fretting  in  its  help- 
lessness;   He  before  whom  the  most 
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eloquent  accents,  the  sublimest  imagina-  hearts  that  have  throbbed  with  life,  how 

tions  are   as   the  stammerings  of  an  many  have  throbbed  with  a  true  and 

idiot ;  He,  who  in  His  infinite  and  all-  faithful  love  ?  God  indeed  did  not  make 

sufficing  being  depends  for  His  happiness  His  appeal  in  vain.    From  the  first  and 

and  glory  on  all  His  creatures  infinitely  all  along  there  were  noble  and  loving 

less  than  the  sun  at  noonday  depends  hearts  that  gave  themselves  back  to  God 

for  his  brilliancy  on  having  one  of  his  who  had  given  them  all.  Yet  neither  our 

rays  reflected  in  one  tiny  dewdrop  that  first  parents  nor  the  holiest  of  their  de- 

cannot  bend  down  even  one  little  blade  scendants;  none  of  the  saints  of  the  Old 

of  grass:  that  He,  the  God  of  Heaven  Law  from  Abel,  slain  by  his  brother,  to 

and  Earth,  the  God  of  Time  and  Eter-  Isaac,  ready  to  be  sacrificed  by  his  father, 

nity,  should  deign  thus  to  beg  for  what  and  thus  both  of  them  prefiguring  Jesus, 

is   His  sovereign  right, — ("My  child,  — neither  these  nor  Joseph,  son  of  Ra- 

give  me  thy  heart") — that  God  should  chel,  nor  any  other  on  to  Joseph,  spouse 

thus  from  His  everlasting  throne  look  of  Mary,  could  give  the  full  allegiance  of 

down  with  solicitude  and  yearning  for  their  hearts  to  God  without  a  flaw,  with- 

the  love  of  our  poor  hearts — this,  this  out  a  break,  without  a  pause.  The  blight 

is  an  utterly  incomprehensible  mystery,  of  sin  was  upon  them  all. 
but  it  alone  explains  all  the  other  mys-      Not  even  Mary  herself,  the  Immacu- 

teries  and  marvels  of  our  faith.  late,    "our    tainted    nature's  solitary 

This  divinest  mystery,  like  all  things  boast,' '  could  fully  satisfy  the  yearning 

divine,  is  from  eternity.    God  is  love,  of    the    Creator.     She,    that  purest 

and  He  has  loved  us  with  an  everlasting  and  brightest  of  creatures,  was  still  a 

love.    It  was  this  everlasting  love,  this  mere  creature  and  could  not  give  to  God 

unbeginning,  and  unending  love,  which  an  infinite  love.      That  was  reserved  for 

in  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal  Father,  when  the  tenderest  and  most  pathetic  moment 

the  ruin  of  the  human  race  was  seen,  in  the  entire  history  of  God's  relations 

made  the  Son  of  God  exclaim,  "Behold,  with  mankind:  which  tenderest  moment 

I  come."    And  when  man  was  created,  surely  was  the  first  moment  of  the  Incar- 

and,  abusing  his  liberty,  fell,  it  was  this  nation,  the  first  beating  of  that  Heart 

love,  which  in  the  very  moment  of  the  which  was  at  once  a  human  heart  and  the 

fall  would  not  leave  our  first  parents  heart  of  God.    Then  indeed  the  Eternal 

even  for  one  dark  hour  in  the  despair  Father  could  say  those  words  in  all  the 

and  desolation  of  the  first  sin,  but  in-  plenitude  of  their  meaning  and  could  be 

stan  tly  brightened  their  long  centuries  of  sure  of  an  adequate  response.  "My 

penance  by  the  promise  of  theRedeemer.  Son,  co-equal  to  Me  in  nature,  and  yet 

It  was  this  love  that  inspired  the  patri-  true  man  with  a  human  heart,  give  to 

archs  and  prophets  with  such   ardent  Me  the  infinite  love  of  that  Heart  My 

longings  for   the  coming    of  Him  who  Son,  give  Me  Thy  Heart."  Pmbe,  fili 

was  to  come — longings   infinitely   less  mi,  cor  tuutn  tnihi. 

ardent  than  His  own  longing  to  come  in      And  now  the  Son  of  God  in  turn  takes 

the  time  appointed  in  the  eternal  coun-  up  these  words  and  addresses  them  to 

cils.    And  it  was  this  everlasting  love  the  souls  that  he  has  come  to  redeem, 

that  made  God  utter  by  the  inspired  pen  They  are  not  only  spoken  by  God  to 

of  him  whom  we  call  the  Wise  Man  that  man,  but  by  the  First-born  among  many 

tender  appeal,  on  which  we  are  at  pres-  brethren  to  His  brethren,  by  the  God- 

ent  meditating:  Prabey  Jilt  mi,  cor  tuum  man  to  His  fellow-men.    If  men  had  too 

mihi.     "  My  child,  give  Me  thy  heart."  often  received  those  words  coldly  when 

What  answer  has  God  received  from  the  coming  from  "  the  King  of  Ages  immor- 

hearts  that  He  has  made  ?  Out  of  all  the  tal  and  invisible,"  how  could  they  be 

millions  and  millions  and  millions  of  deaf  to  the  appeal  when  made  by  the 
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Heart  of  Jesus?  Jesus  spoke  that  word 
from  the  crib  of  Bethlehem  and  from 
the  cross  of  Calvary,  and  during  every 
moment  that  His  Heart  has  throbbed 
since  then,  especially  in  that  sacrament 
of  love  which  is  the  uttermost  fulfilment 
and  realization  of  every  prophecy,  and 
promise, and  type,  and  figure,  and  allegory, 
and  parable,  setting  forth  God's  love  for 
man.  At  every  moment  since  the  first 
moment  that  a  human  heart  beat  in 
heaven,  the  Heart  of  our  Saviour  after 
the  Ascension,  that  cry  has  rung  (too 
often,  alas!  unheard,)  in  the  heart  of 
every  member  of  every  successive  gener- 
ation of  the  children  of  men:  "My  child, 
give  me  thy  heart. ' ' 

But  that  word,  spoken  a  thousand 
years  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord, 
was  never  spoken  so  plainly  as  when, 
more  than  a  thousand  years  after  His 
coming,  He  pointed  to  His  Sacred  Heart 
and  said:  "Behold  this  Heart  so  loving 
and  so  little  loved. 1 ' 

A  true  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  is  the  best  answer  that  we  can  make 
to  that  appeal  that  we  have  repeated  so 
often:  "My  child,  give  Me  thy  heart." 
Let  us  strive  habitually  to  hear  our  good 
God  addressing  this  entreaty  to  our 
hearts,  not  only  in  the  graver  emergen- 
cies of  life  when  this  thought  will  repel 


the  tempter  and  strengthen  the  weak- 
ness of  the  spirit  and  the  flesh — not 
only  then  but  in  all  the  little  occasions 
that  make  up  one  of  our  quiet  days,  in 
which  we  can  exercise  virtue  and  gain 
merit  by  acting  always  in  this  spirit  of 
faith  and  love.  The  best  consolation 
for  every  sorrow,  the  best  antidote  for 
every  poison,  the  best  safeguard  against 
every  temptation,  the  best  support 
through  the  weariness  of  life  and  the 
dread  of  death,  is  to  remember  that  God 
loves  us,  loves  each  of  us  with  a  per- 
sonal love,  and  that  to  each  of  us  he 
says  at  this  moment  and  always:  "My 
child,  give  Me  thy  heart." 

May  this  aspiration  of  God's  heart 
haunt  us  perpetually,  making  itself  heard 
through  all  the  pleasures  and  all  the  pains 
of  life,  down  to  the  last  pang  of  death; 
and  in  death  itself  may  the  last  cry  of 
our  hearts  be  "My  Jesus,  mercy!" — 
which  then  will  mean:  "Jesus,  my  Lord 
and  my  God!  now  at  last  I  do  indeed 
yield  to  Thy  entreaty  and  give  to  Thee 
my  heart  forever. ' '  For  even  in  heaven 
God  will  forever  say  to  each  of  the 
blessed:  "My  child,  give  Me  thy  heart;" 
and  the  heaven  of  heavens  will  be  that 
we  shall  not  then  be  able  to  say  Him  nay, 
but  must  needs  forever  give  Him  love 
for  love  and  heart  for  heart. 
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IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

{Concluded.) 


PROVINCE    OF   THE  HOLY 
ROSARY  OF  THE  ORDER 
OF  PREACHERS. 

WITH  the  first  Bishop  of  Manila, 
Father  Domingo  Salazar,  who 
set  sail  for  these  islands  in 
1 58 1,  came  twenty  Dominicans,  whom 
he  had  himself  recruited  in  Europe. 
On  the  way,  however,  most  of  them  fell 
victims  to  the  plague.  The  remaining 
few  were  left  in  Mexico.  We  must  except 
Father  Cristobal  Salvatierra,  who  con- 
tinued with  the  Bishop  as  far  as  Manila, 
and  afterwards  became  Procurator  and 
Ecclesiastical  Superior  of  the  Diocese 
during  the  Bishop's  absence.  But  Father 
Salazar  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  hope 
of  seeing  his  brothers  in  Christ  settled 
in  the  Philippines.  He  held  an  inter- 
view with  the  Fathers  of  the  Province 
of  Mexico,  and  acquainted  them  with 
his  desire  of  founding  a  Province  in  the 
islands,  devoted  to  propagating  the  faith 
in  that  extensive  territory  and  in  neigh- 
boring countries.  The  idea  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  Fathers.  It  was 
at  once  decided  to  send  Father  Juan 
Crisostomo  to  the  Courts  of  Madrid  and 
Rome  to  negotiate  the  matter.  Father 
Crisostomo,  in  spite  of  the  many  difficul- 
ties thrown  in  his  way,  at  last  succeeded 
in  his  mission,  and,  having  obtained 
leave  from  the  Court  of  Madrid,  from 
the  Pope  and  the  General  of  the  Order, 
gathered  a  select  band  of  twenty- four  re- 
ligious, who  sailed  from  the  port  of 
Cadiz,  July  17,  1586.  Three  of  them 
died  in  Mexico.  After  fixing  the 
terms  on  which  the  new  Province  should 
be  founded,  and  obtaining  the  signatures 
of  all  concerned,  they  started  for  Aca- 
pulco.  Two  of  the  Fathers  and  a  lay 
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brother  for  the  time  being  remained  in 
Mexico.  One  of  these  was  Father  Juan 
Cobo,  who  was  left  to  manage  import- 
ant business  connected  with  the  Mission. 

The  other  was  Father  Crisostomo,  who 
fell  ill.  Three  others  were  left  behind  to 
take  shipping  for  Mexico, and  there  found- 
ed a  convent  or  school  for  missionaries  des- 
tined to  pass  over  and  preach  the  Gospel 
in  China.  Fifteen  embarked  at  Acapulco, 
April  6,  1587,  and  reached  these  islands 
after  many  perils  and  disasters,  July  21, 
1587.  They  took  shelter  at  first  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Bishop,  and  later  on  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Franciscans.  They  were 
able,  eventually,  with  the  alms  of  the 
Bishop  and  of  other  pious  persons,  to 
build  a  small  convent  with  its  church 
and  other  appurtenances,  in  the  very 
place  where  the  present  convent 
stands. 

They  occupied  it  in  January  of  the 
following  year.  But  as  all  these  buildings 
were  raised  in  great  haste  and  built  of 
inferior  wood,  they  were  in  so  bad  a  con- 
dition two  years  later  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  extensive  repairs.  Eleven 
years  afterwards  in  the  terrible  fire  which 
visited  Manila,  April  30,  1603,  all  these 
buildings  were  totally  destroyed.  It  was 
then  decided  to  rebuild  them  with  stone, 
using  the  same  material  for  the  interior 
of  the  church.  But  two  years  after- 
wards the  city  was  suddenly  shaken  by 
the  terrific  earthquake  of  1645,  and  the 
walls  collapsed.  Rebuilt  again  with  wood, 
it  lasted  until  the  dreadful  earthquakes  of 
1863,  when  nearly  the  whole  church 
came  down  and  the  convent  was  entirely 
ruined.  The  new  edifice  follows  a  differ- 
ent plan  and  introduces  another  style  of 
architecture.  This  is  true,  especially  of 
the  church,  which,  after  being  blessed 
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with  unusual  solemnity,  was  opened 
March  18, 1868.  Devotion  to  Our  Lady  of 
the  Rosary,  because  of  the  many  miracles 
performed  through  her  mediation,  is  de- 
cidedly popular  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago. Many  of  these  miracles  have  been 
judicially  proved,  according  to  the  form- 
alities of  the  Church's  present  discipline. 
The  most  widely  known  and  famous  is 
perhaps  that  of  the  signal  victory  achieved 
by  the  garrison  of  Manila  in  1646,  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Dutch  squadron.  The 
Chapel,  therefore,  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Rosary  is,  undoubtedly,  a  most  venerable 
sanctuary.  No  festivity  is  more  sacredly 
kept  in  the  Philippines,  than  that  called 
Naval,  celebrated  annually  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  October  and  during  the  entire 
octave.  The  Dominicans  landed  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  and  were 
charged  with  the  spiritual  administration 
of  Bataan  and  Pangasiman,  and  soon 
after  with  that  of  Casayan.  Thither  they 
went  without  delay  to  begin  their  apostolic 
labors.  The  Vicar  General,  Father  Juan 
de  Castro,  three  priests  and  a  lay  brother 
remained  in  the  Convent  of  Manila. 
They  likewise  opened  missions  in  For- 
mosa, China,  Tun- Kin  and  in  Japan. 
These  missions  are  famous  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  as  well  for  the  rapidity 
with  whiqh  they  propagated  the  Christian 
religion  in  Asia,  as  for  the  many  perse- 
cutions they  sustained,  comparable  in 
cruelty  only  with  those  of  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  Era.  Thirty-six 
Dominicans  of  the  Province  of  the  Holy 
Rosary,  twenty  of  whom  were  Europeans, 
were  tortured  and  killed. 

All  the  religious  attached  to  the  mis- 
sions, those  devoted  to  ministerial  func- 
tions in  the  Archipelago,  and  those  yet 
residing  in  the  colleges  of  Spain,  but  in- 
tended for  the  Colonies,  form  the  Prov- 
ince known  as  that  of  the  Holy  Rosary. 
It  is  ruled  by  a  Superior  called  the  Prov- 
incial Prior.  An  election  is  held  every 
four  years,  and  in  it  those  having  the 
right  of  suffrage,  according  to  the  statutes 
and  laws  of  the  Congregation,  proceed 
to  appoint  a  new  Provincial. 


PROVINCE  OF  ST.  NICOLAS  OF 
TOLENTINO,  OF  RECOLLECTS 
OR  DISCALCED  AUGUS- 
TINIANS. 

This  historical  sketch  ot  the  above- 
mentioned  Order,  whilst  not  too  exten- 
sive (such  would  be  incompatible  with 
our  present  purpose)  will  nevertheless 
acquaint  the  reader  with  the  most  remark- 
able events  that  had  place  since  its 
origin,  with  the  barest  reference  to  events 
of  less  paramount  importance. 

We  shall  lay  before  the  reader  a  syn- 
optical view  of  the  beginning,  growth 
and  progress  of  the  Congregation  of  Dis- 
calced  Augustinians  in  this  vast  and  mag- 
nificent Archipelago.  And  we  shall  be 
faithful  narrators  of  past  events,  which 
beautifully  link  together  to  unite  the  past 
with  the  present  epoch. 

Fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  ar- 
rival on  these  far  distant  shores  of  those 
zealous  and  praiseworthy  Caked  Augus- 
tinians who,  impelled  by  their  charity, 
came  to  toil  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
The  Augustinians  were  followed  by  the 
equally  deserving  Franciscans.  The  illus- 
trious Jesuits  appeared  later  on.  And 
soon  the  noble  Dominicans  took  up  a 
position  in  the  field  of  spiritual  conquest. 

The  echo  of  their  heroic  deeds  trav- 
elled with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
throughout  our  beloved  Spain.  Suppli- 
cations were  raised  to  the  throne  of  our 
Catholic  kings,  demanding  new  preachers 
of  the  gospel  to  give  a  greater  impetus 
to  the  subjugation  of  these  aborigines  to 
the  sweet  yoke  of  Christ.  As  Catholic 
kings  of  Catholic  Spain,  blessed  by  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  they  could  not  turn  deal 
ears  to  these  supplications.  Philip  III., 
therefore,  following  in  the  royal  footsteps 
of  the  glorious  Emperors  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.,  his  illustrious  predecessors 
and  progenitors,  was  favorably  impressed. 
He  hailed  with  benevolence  these  prayers 
of  the  devout,  and  gave  orders  to  the 
Recollects  or  Discalced  Augustinians,  to 
embark  for  the  Philippines.  Much 
pleased  were  they  with  the  will  of  the 
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king.  They  were  even  anxious  to  go 
and  aid  their  brethren,  to  share  with 
them  the  hardships  of  spiritual  warfare  in 
the  Archipelago. 

One  event  is  strikingly  worthy  of  men- 
tion. It  occurred  during  the  course  of 
the  year  1605,  and  influenced  the  king 
to  take  the  step  mentioned  in  the  last 
paragraph.  At  the  same  time  it  shows 
clearly  the  good  disposition  of  those  he- 
roes of  the  Gospel  so  willing  and  greedy 
to  evangelize  lands  recently  discovered 
by  our  intrepid  mariners,  men  of  history, 
whose  names  and  colossal  deeds  are  en- 
graved in  indelible  characters  on  the 
records  of  immortal  fame. 

In  1605  King  Philip  III. ,  informed  of 
the  gifted  and  virtuous  Father  Juan  de  S. 
Jeronimo,  a  Discalced  Augustinian,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  dignity  of  Bishop 
of  Chiapas,  in  America.  But  the  humble 
religious  declined  the  distinction  with 
which  the  sovereign  wished  to  honor  him 
as  a  tribute  of  respect  for  his  meritorious 
deeds.  He  implored  His  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty to  relieve  him  of  the  appointment 
and  allow  him  instead  to  proceed  to  the 
Philippines,  together  with  his  brethren, 
to  devote  himself  there  to  preaching  the 
gospel,  alleging  as  excuse  his  firm  belief 
that,  by  so  doing,  he  could  better  serve 
their  Majesties. 

The  attitude  of  this  modest  religious 
who,  instead  ot  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of 
Chiapas,  chose  the  hard  lot  of  a  mission- 
ary, confirmed  King  Philip  in  the  high 
opinion  he  had  of  Father  Juan.  The 
king,  according  to  his  request,  gave  royal 
orders,  couched  in  terms  suited  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Augustinian.  Father  Juan, 
with  his  companions,  left  Cadiz  July  12, 
1605,  sailing  toward  Puebla  de  los  An- 
geles, Mexico.  They  reached  the  port 
of  Acapulco  one  year  later.  Here  they 
stayed  only  a  short  while,  and,  at  last, 
started  for  Manila,  arriving  in  this  city 
May  12,  1606.  They  dwelt  in  a  modest 
and  curious  country-house  of  Bogum- 
bayan,  the  first  convent  of  the  Discalced 
Augustinians  founded  in  this  island. 

These  fourteen  Recollects,  onre»  v.V 


lished  in  their  Convent  of  Bogumbayan, 
purchased  with  alms  from  the  faithful, 
began  with  great  charity  and  zeal  their 
sublime  apostleship. 

In  the  same  year  a  small  party  of 
these  laborers  of  Christ  left  the  convent. 
Those  remaining  toiled  constantly  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  Their  virtues  were 
so  well  appreciated,  so  many  good  works 
did  they  perform,  so  admirably  did  they 
propagate  the  faith,  that  Father  Juan  de 
S.  Jeronimo  was  requested  by  the  faith- 
ful of  Manila  to  send  some  of  his  relig- 
ious to  that  city.  He  complied  with  the 
request  and  in  Manila  a  second  Convent 
of  Recollects  was  erected.  Here,  too, 
these  disciples  of  Christ  devoted  their 
lives  to  their  own  sanctification,  and  to 
the  sanctification  and  salvation  of  others. 

Let  us  remember  them.  Let  us  cher- 
ish with  undying  love  the  memory  of 
these  heralds  from  heaven. 

PROVINCE  OF  ST.  GREGORY  THE 
GREAT,  OF  THE  ORDER  OF 
ST.  FRANCIS. 

It  can  be  said  that  a  layman  was  the 
cornerstone  of  this  holy  and  apostolic 
Province  of  Discalced  religious,  who  so 
strictly  follow  the  observance  of  our 
holy  father,  St.  Francis.  His  name 
was  Antonio  de  San  Gregorio.  This  lay- 
man, wishing  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
the  Solomon  Islands  and  announce  there 
the  name  of  our  Lord,  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  king,  the  Roman  Pontiff 
and  the  Superiors  of  the  Order,  to  him- 
self procure  the  necessary  missionaries. 
He  succeeded  in  his  desire,  and,  sailing 
with  a  party  from  the  holy  Province  of 
St.  Joseph,  he  reached  Seville  in  the 
year  1576.  Here  they  assembled  in 
Chapter  and  appointed  as  first  Superior 
B.  Pedro  de  Alfaro.  The  congregation 
was  known  as  Custody  of  St.  Philip  un- 
til the  following  year,  1577,  when  Gre- 
gory XIII.  called  it  the  Congregation  of 
St.  Gregory.  In  1586  it  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  province  by  Sixtus  V., 
according  to  the  Bull,  Dum  ad  uteres 
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fructus.  He  besides  conferred  upon  it 
the  titles  of  holy  and  apostolic. 


THE  BENEDICTINES. 


The  Benedictines  reached  the  Philip- 


The  missionaries  were  on  the  point  of  pine  isiands  September,  1895. 

embarking  for  the  Solomon  Islands,  when  Their  Central  Mission  House,  which 

the  king,  already  informed  by  the  Au-  depends  upon  the  Province  of  Spain,  is 

gustinian  Father  Diego  de  Herrera,  of  m  Manila. 

the  pressing  need  of  more  evangelical  The  Provincial  resides  in  Spain.  There 

toilers  in  the  Philippines,  issued  a  royal  is  a  superior  in  the  Archipelago.    He  is 

order  directing  the  Franciscans  then  in  in  charge   of  the   Central  House  in 

Seville,  to  proceed  to  the  Philippines.  Manila,  being  at  the  same  time  entrusted 

They  set  sail  early  in  July  of  the  year  ^th  some  mission  parishes  of  the  Dis- 

1586.    On  the  way  to  New  Spain  a  trict  of  Suriga,  in  Mindanao.    They  are 

plague  broke  out  on  the  ship,  and  six  considering  plans  for  the  foundation  of  a 

missionaries    died.      This    misfortune  colony  in  this  country, 

brought  to  the  surface  all  their  charity  The  Central  Mission  House  of  Manila, 

and  benevolence.   In  Mexico,  the  places  has  for  the  present  a  Superior^  Secretary, 

of  those  who  had  passed  away  were  filled  a Procurator,  and  two  coadjutor-brothers, 

by  six  religious  of  the  Province  of  the  The  District  of  Suriga  will  be  divided 

Holy  Gospel  of  the  Observance.    The  int0  residences  or  mission-parishes, 

founder,  B.  Antonio  de  San  Gregorio,  The  Benedictines  to-day  administer  the 

returned  to  Spain  to  attend  to  some  mat-  following  missions  :    some  in  Tagauan, 

ters  relating  to  the  mission;  another relig-  piacerde    Gigasquit,  Cobistong  and 

ious  sickened  and  was  left  in  Jalapa.  Numancia,  with  four  priests  and  four 

Therefore,  of  the  twenty-four  who  joined  coadjutor-brothers 

the  original  band  only  fifteen  reached  the  They  have  a  college  for  the  instruc- 

Philippines.  They  landed  July  24,  1577,  tion  of  their  missionaries  in  the  famous 

and  were  welcomed  with  great  enthusiasm.  "Monasterio  Abadia  of  Monserrate," 

This  province  has  been  honored  by  m  Catalonia,  Spain, 

the   Supreme   Ruler  of  the   Catholic  The  total  number  of  religious  attached 

Church  with  the  title  of  holy  and  apos-  to  the  Order  here  is  fourteen, 
tolic,  a  distinction  it  has  well  deserved. 

It  counts  among  its  sons  twenty- three  THE  LAZARISTS. 

martyrs  canonized  by  the  Church,  be-  The  Lazarists  first  arrived  in  1862  and 

sides  a  number  of  venerable  confessors,  founded  the  Philippine  Mission,  which 

It  has  also  been   honored  in  a  very  belongs  to  the  Congregation  of  Saint 

marked  degree  by  our  Catholic  King,  Vincent  of  Paul,  of  Spain, 

and  by  the  governors-general   of  the  They  are  in  charge  of  the  studies  in 

Archipelago,  on  account  of  services  ren-  the  Seminaries  of  the  diocese  of  the  Archi- 

dered  the  mother  country  and   these  pelago,  having  the  management  at  the 

colonies.    The  history  of  its  meritorious  same  time  of  the  following  institutions  : 

achievements  is  preserved  in  the  archives  The' Bishop's  Seminary   of  Manila, 

of  the  province  itself.  with   a  rector,  three   teachers,  three 

At  present  the  Congregation  is  ruled  coadjutor-brothers,    and   twenty  semi- 

by  a  provincial  superior,  having  three  hun-  narists  (boarding  scholars), 

dred  and  ninety-eight  religious,  some  of  The  College  Seminary  of  New  Caceres, 

whom  live  in  the  colleges  it  has  in  Spain,  with  a  rector,  a  vice-rector,  six  teachers, 

The  remaining  members  are  devoted  to  two  assistants,  one  preparatory  teacher, 

the  spiritual  administration  of  the  par-  three    coadjutor-brothers,    and  about 

ishes  and  missions  scattered  throughout  eight  hundred  pupils, 

the  Archipelago  and  entrusted  to  the  The  Seminary- College  of  Cebu,  with  a 

care  of  the  province.  rector,  a  vice- rector,  seven  teachers,  three 
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instructors,  two  coadjutor-brothers,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  boarding-pupils  and 
three  hundred  and  seventy  day-pupils. 

The  Seminary- College  of  Jaro,  with  a 
rector,  a  vice-rector,  seven  teachers,  two 
coadjutor-brothers,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  boarding-pupils  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty  day-pupils. 

Besides,  the  Congregation  is  in  charge 
of  the  spiritual  direction  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  They  at  the  same  time  attend 
to  the  spiritual  wants  ot  the  colleges 
known  as  "  Concordia,"  "  St.  Isabel  de 
Manila,"  "St.  Isabel  de  Nueva  Cace- 
res"  and  "St.  Jose  de  Jaro.* 1  They 
are  the  managers  of  the  Asylum  of  * i  St. 
Vincent  ot  Paul,"  and  of  the  House  of 
Charity  in  Cebii. 

THE  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY. 

They  reached  the  Archipelago  in  1862, 
and  assumed  charge  of  the  studies  in 
various  colleges  for  young  girls.  They 
are  managers  and  nurses  in  the  hospitals 
of  the  islands. 

The  Congregation  has  control  of  the 
following  institutions  : 

' 4  Concordia  College, ' 1  — residence  of 
the  Sister  vice-inspector, — with  a  Sister 
Superior,  a  Sister  curator,  fourteen  teach- 
ing Sisters,  twelve  lay  Sisters  (these  latter 
are  in  charge  of  the  temporal  affairs  of 
the  establishment),  twenty-eight  board- 
ing-pupils, seventy  day-pupils  and  sixty 
adopted  girls. 

"Municipal  School  of  Manila"  for 
young  girls,  with  a  Sister  Superior,  eight 
teaching  Sisters  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pupils. 

The  "Santa  Isabel  College,"  with  a 
Sister  Superior,  seven  teaching  Sisters, 
seven  lay  Sisters,  fifty  scholars  of  "  Sta. 
Potenciana,"  fifty  of  "  Sta.  Isabel,"  for- 
ty-eight pensioners,  thirty-six  boarding- 
pupils  and  thirty  half-boarding- pupils. 

The  "Beaterio  de  Santa  Rosa,"  with 
a  Sister  Superior,  eight  teaching  Sisters, 
four  lay  Sisters,  fifty  boarding- scholars 
and  fifty  day- scholars. 

The  Asylum  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul, 
of  Manila,  with  a  Sister  Superior,  five 


teaching  Sisters,  four  lay  Sisters  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  young  girls. 

The  Sta.  Isabel  College,  in  New  Ca- 
ceres,  with  a  Sister  Superior,  five  teach- 
ing Sisters,  four  lay  Sisters,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  young  girls,  twenty-five  nor- 
mal scholars  and  one  hundred  pupils. 

The  St.  Jos6  de  Jar6  College,  with  a 
Sister  Superior,  seven  teaching  Sisters,  two 
lay  Sisters,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  board- 
ing pupils,  one  hundred  and  sixty  day 
pupils  and  fourteen  half  boarding  pupils. 

The  Manila  Hospital,  with  a  Sister 
Superior  and  nineteen  nurse  Sisters. 

The  St.  Jose*  Hospital,  with  a  Sister 
Superior  and  thirteen  teaching  Sisters  for 
young  girls.  They  are  in  charge  of  the 
orphans  and  lunatics  of  both  sexes. 

The  San  Juan  de  Dios  Hospital,  with 
a  Sister  Superior,  twenty- two  nurse  Sis- 
ters and  four  Sisters  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
pensary. 

The  Naval  Hospital  of  Cufiacao,  with 
a  Sister  Superior  and  nine  nurse  Sisters. 

The  St.  Jose*  Hospital  in  Cavite,  with 
a  Sister  Superior,  two  nurse  Sisters,  two 
Sisters  in  charge  of  the  Sagrada  Familia 
school,  which  is  in  the  same  establish- 
ment. 

The  Sisters  are  also  managers  of  the 
House  of  Charity  in  Cebu,  where  re- 
sides a  Sister  Superior  with  twenty-three 
Sisters  to  attend  the  college,  school,  hos- 
pital and  alms  house. 

CAPUCHINS. 

They  came  in  1866  and  founded  the 
Mission  House  of  Manila.  The  Provin- 
cial Superior  of  these  missions  resides  in 
Spain.  The  mission  is  supplied  by  the 
Provinces  of  Toledo,  Aragon  and  Castile. 
There  is  a  Superior  in  the  Archipelago 
in  charge  of  the  Mission  House  of  Man- 
ila, and  of  both  the  Caroline  and  Palao 
Missions,  where  the  religious  of  this 
Order  exercise  their  ministry. 

The  following  are  the  established' 
missions: 

The  Central  Mission  House  of  Manila 
with  a  Superior,  a  Secretary,  a  Procur- 
ator, a  Counsellor  and  four  coadjutor- 
brothers. 
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The  mission  in  Yap  Island  (Western 
Carolines)  with  residences,  churches  and 
schools,  in  the  following  villages,  Santa 
Cristina  (head  of  the  district),  San  Fran- 
cisco de  Guror,  Toru  and  Santa  Cruz, 
with  stations  in  Malay,  Jara  and  Aringel, 
with  a  Superior,  four  priests  and  five 
coadjutor-brothers.  The  Palao  Mission, 
dependent  on  that  of  the  interior,  with 
residences  in  the  villages  of  Guror  and 
Arcolon,  with  three  clergymen  and  three 
coadj  u  tor-brothers. 

The  mission  of  the  Island  of  Panape 


(Western  Carolines),  with  residences, 
churches  and  schools  in  the  villages  of 
Santiago  de  la  Asuncion  (head  of  the 
district),  Kiti  and  Chokas  with  a  Superior, 
five  priests  and  six  coadjutor  broth- 
ers. 

The  congregation  is  represented  in 
Madrid  by  a  General  Procurator,  with 
a  Superior,  five  priests  and  six  coadjutor- 
brothers. 

The  Order  has  in  all  thirty-six  religious 
in  this  Archipelago,  although  some  of 
the  missions  are  to-day  vacant. 


MARY  BAPTIST  RUSSELL. 


Pioneer  Sister  of  Mercy  in  California. 
(  Continued. ) 


PERHAPS  it  was  while  assisting  at 
this  final  dedication  of  Mary 
Baptist  Russell  to  the  special  ser- 
vice of  God  and  His  poor  that  her  elder 
sister  resolved  finally  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample. Elizabeth  Russell  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  same  novitiate  that  Kather- 
ine  had  just  passed  through,  but  only 
with  the  stipulation  exacted  by  her 
Bishop,  Dr.  Blake,  that  she  could  return 
(with  her  dowry)  to  Newry  when  he 
should  have  arranged  for  the  establish- 
ment there  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  This 
condition  also  was  imposed  on  Sister 
Mary  Baptist,  who  had  to  be  formally 
released  from  it  before  taking  the  next 
step  in  her  career. 
Their  mother  at  this 
time,  in  order  to 
facilitate  a  new 
foundation  in  their 
native  town,  of- 
fered to  make  over 
for  the  purpose  all 
her  property  in  Bal- 
lybot ;  but  the 
situation  of  those 
houses  was  con- 
sidered unsuitable 
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for  a  convent,  and  the  offer  was  declined, 
though  this,  to  one  who  has  special  op- 
portunities of  judging,  seems  now  to  have 
been  a  mistake,  such  as  God  sometimes 
allows  for  some  wise  end. 

When  the  second,  or  rather  the  third, 
nun  of  the  household  was  half  way 
through  her  noviceship,  in  the  Summer 
of  1854,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Gallagher  of 
San  Francisco  paid  a  visit  to  his  native 
land.  He  was  empowered  by  his  Bishop, 
a  Spanish  Dominican,  Dr.  Alemany,  to 
bring  back  with  him  a  colony  of  Irish 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  Mother  Vincent  Whitty, 
sister  to  the  late  Father  Robert  Whittyr 
S.  J .  ( formerly  Cardinal  Wiseman' s  Vicar 
General  in  Lon- 
don), was  superior 
at  that  time  in  the 
Mother  House  in 
B  a  g  g  o  t  Street, 
which  had  recently 
supplied  so  many 
new  foundations 
that  it  had  not  Sis- 
ters enough  for  its 
own  work.  Father 
Gallagher  was 
there  fore  recom- 
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mended  to  apply  to  Kinsale,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  28th  of  July,  1854,  with 
the  full  approval  of  the  Bishop  ot  the 
diocese,  Dr.  William  Delaney.  The 
Kinsale  Convent  was  then  only  eight 
years  old,  having  been  founded  from 
Limerick  in  1846,  and  yet  the  busy  hive 
was  ready  to  swarm. 

At  that  time  California  seemed  to  be 
much  farther  away  than  we  consider  it  at 
present  ;  and  in  reality  it  was  a  very 
difficult  place  to  reach,  and  more  difficult 
to  live  in.  This  explains  the  opening 
words  of  the  following  passage  from  that 
most  interesting  work,  4 '  Leaves  from 
the  Annals  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy," 
Vol.  III.,  page  47J: 

"As  the  new  mission  was  supposed 
to  entail  unusual  sacrifices,  the  Sisters 
were  informed  that  none  but  vol- 
unteers would  be  accepted.  They 
were  counselled  to  consider  the  matter 
well,  pray  for  divine  direction,  consult 
their  directors  and  superiors,  and  on  a 
given  day  all  who  were  ready  to  go  were 
told  to  offer  themselves  in  writing  and 
put  the  billets  in  a  box  at  the  Oratory  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  Twenty-nine,  almost 
the  whole  Community,  offered,  but 
Bishop  Delaney  would  allow  only  five  to 
go.  The  Kinsale  Superior,  Mother  M. 
Francis  Bridgeman,  one  of  the  grandest 
women,  both  spiritually  and  intellect- 
ually, that  ever  wore  the  religious  habit, 
selected  from  the  volunteers,  with  unerr- 
ing judgment,  Sister  M.  Baptist  Russell, 


who  had  just  left  the  nov- 
itiate; Sister  M.  de  Sales 
Reddan,  who  was  old 
enough  to  be  her  grand- 
mother; Sister  M.  Bernard 
O'Dwyer,  Sister  M.  Fran- 
ces Benson  and  Sister 
Mary  Howley. 

"To    this  contingent 
were  added  three  novices 
who  had  the  courage  to 
offer  themselves:  Sister  M. 
Gabriel  Brown,  Sister  M. 
Paul  Beechinor  and  Sister 
M.    Martha    Mac  Car  thy. 
Accompanied  by  Mother  Bridgeman  and 
Sister  Mary  Aquin  Russell,  the  whole 
party  left  Kinsale  September  8,  1854." 

As  this  is  a  very  important  crisis  in 
our  story,  we  shall  give  the  greater  part 
of  a  letter  received  from  one  of  the 
present  Community  of  St.  Joseph's, 
Kinsale,  describing  the  incidents  more 
minutely.  The  "loved  old  Mother"  is, 
of  course,  Mother  Francis  Bridgeman, 
of  holy  memory. 

"Mother  Mary  Baptist  was  one  of  our 
loved  old  Mother's  most  highly  esteemed 
and  best  beloved  spiritual  children.  She 
often  said  of  her  that  she  seemed  like 
one  who  had  never  sinned  in  Adam,  and 
that  she  believed  she  never  allowed  self- 
love  to  argue  for  a  moment  with  what 
she  had  reason  to  know  was  God's  will 
or  good  pleasure.  This  fidelity  to  grace, 
she  thought,  had  much  more  to  do  with 
her  remarkable  calmness  of  manner  than 
had  her  naturally  sweet  temper.  She 
often  watched  her  under  trying  circum- 
stances, but  could  never  detect  a  shade 
of  disappointment  or  a  ruffle  of  any 
kind. 

"When  the  San  Francisco  mission 
was  proposed,  she  asked  her  confessor's 
advice  as  to  offering  herself  for  it.  He 
did  not,  at  first,  approve  of  her  doing 
so,  and,  when  she  told  this  to  Mother 
M.  Francis,  the  latter  looked  a  little  dis- 
appointed, but  did  not  wish  Sister  M. 
Baptist  to  notice  this,  and  merely  said  to 
her  that  she  had  done  her  part,  and  that 
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they  must  look  on  her  confessor's  de- 
cision as  God's  will  in  the  matter.  Sister 
M.  Baptist  returned  soon  to  Mother  M. 
Francis,  saying  she  feared  she  had  not 
shown  sufficient  desire  for  the  foreign 
missions  when  speaking  to  her  confessor, 
and  that  she  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
again  on  the  subject.  Mother  M.  Fran- 
cis, fearing  she  might  have  allowed  her 
own  disappointment  to  appear,  and  that 
Sister  M.  Baptist  was  about  to  press  the 
matter  to  meet  her  wishes,  questioned 
her  as  to  her  views  regarding  the  mis- 
sion. Her  one  desire  was  to  do  God's 
will,  but,  if  she  were  sure  it  was  His 
will  for  her  to  go  on  the  mission,  she 
thought  she  would  feel  somewhat  more 
pleased  than  otherwise.  In  a  second 
interview  her  confessor  gave  his  con- 
sent, and  she  offered  and  was  accepted, 
without,  however,  being  informed  at  first 
that  she  was  destined  to  be  the  Su- 
perior. 

"  When  all  the  Sisters  had  been  selected 
for  the  California  mission,  they  were 
presented  to  the  parish  priest,  as  the 
chosen  missioners;  and  he  casually  asked 
which  of  them  was  to  be  Reverend 
Mother.    Mother  Mary  Francis  replied 


that  it  was  Sister  Mary  Baptist;  at  which 
Sister  M.  B.  got  slightly  pale,  and  the 
tears  started  to  her  eyes,  but  they  were 
not  allowed  to  fall,  and  when  the  Sisters 
surrounded  her  and  offered  their  mingled 
congratulations  and  sympathy,  she  was 
as  calm  and  cheerful  as  usual,  and  received 
all  so  cordially  and  simply  that  no  one 
could  form  any  opinion  as  to  how  the 
announcement  affected  her.  When  a 
Sister  afterwards  remarked  to  Mother  M. 
Francis,  that  she  pitied  Sister  M.  Baptist 
and  thought  it  must  be  very  embarrassing 
to  her  to  have  her  first  intimation  of  the 
burden  that  was  to  be  laid  on  her,  made 
in  public,  Mother  M.  Francis  replied 
that  it  certainly  was  hard,  and  that  she 
would  not  attempt  such  a  manner  of  act- 
ing with  any  one  else,  but  that  she  knew 
Mother  Mary  Baptist  well  enough  to  feel 
sure  that  she  would  not  betray  any  undue 
feeling  on  the  occasion.  She  also  said 
that  she  was  not  sorry  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  tr)ing  if  anything  could 
move  her,  but  that,  much  as  she  relied 
on  her  imperturbable  calmness,  she  had 
scarcely  been  prepared  for  the  total 
absence  of  feeling  she  manifested  at  such 
an  announcement. 
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"  You  (i)  can,  no  doubt,  give  some 
interesting  details  of  the  generosity  bhown 
by  her  and  dear  Sister  Mary  Aquin,  when 
your  good  mother  hesitated,  for  a  time, 
about  Mother  M.  B.'s  going  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Sister  M.  Magdalen  says  you  were 
here  at  the  time,  and  did  your  part 
bravely,  too.  I  asked  Sister  M.  Magda- 
len's own  opinion  of  dear  Mother  Bap- 
tist, and  she  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
'All  I  have  to  say  of  her  is  that  she  was 
the  most  perfect  being,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  that  in  my  judgment  I  ever 
came  across. 9 

*  *  The  same  question  being  put  to  Sister 
M.  Elizabeth,  the  only  other  survivor  of 
those  early  fifties,  she  said:  *  You  know 
how  much  dear  Mother  M.  Francis 
thought  of  her;  she  was  so  calm,  so  per- 
fect, in  fact,  in  every  way,  and  how  she 
used  to  hold  her  up  as  a  model  to  young 
Sisters.  But  what  /  admired  most  in  her 
was  her  cordial,  affectionate  manner  in 
the  Community,  and  her  great  love  for 
the  poor.  She  could  never  see  a  Sister 
in  any  difficulty  without  trying  to  help 
her  out  of  it,  even  at  her  own  great  in- 
convenience, so  that  many  a  time  she  got 
herself  into  difficulties  in  her  effort  to  get 
others  out  of  them.  As  for  the  poor,  it 
used  to  be  one  of  my  greatest  ambitions 
to  be  with  her  on  visitation,  especially  at 
the  workhouse.  You  know  the  state  of 
misery  they  were  in  there  at  the  time, 
and  it  would  touch  any  heart  to  see 
her  trying  to  console  them  and  to  help 
them  to  bear  their  sufferings.  How- 
ever calm  she  was  under  her  own 
trials,  I  have  known  her  to  shed  bitter 
tears  on  our  way  home  from  the  work- 
house, at  the  thought  of  the  wretched- 
ness she  had  witnessed  and  the  little  she 
could  do  to  relieve  it.  Any  little  ex- 
tra time  or  freedom  she  might  chance 
to  have,  was  always  devoted  to  help- 
ing or  relieving  the  poor  in  some  way 
or  other.  She  did  many  things  in 
this  way  that  others  would  not  venture, 


( I )  Mother  Mary  Emmanuel  Russell,  to  whom 
this  letter  is  addressed  by  Sister  Mary  Kvanu  '  t 


and  that  were  not  always  approved  of, 
but  she  did  them  with  so  much  simplicity 
and  good  faith  that  no  one  could  blame 
her.  She  was  one  of  the  most  loving 
and  generous  souls  I  ever  met." 

"  Tell  me,  for  you  were  there  ! 19  ex- 
claimed Richard  Lalor  Sheil  in  his 
famous  reply  to  Lord  Lyndhurst's  jibe 
against  the  alien  Irish  ;  and  Sister 
Evangelist  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
going letter  makes  a  similar  appeal  to 
Mother  Emmanuel  with  regard  to  her 
recollection  of  Mother  Baptist's  de- 
meanor during  this  trying  crisis.  Ac- 
cordingly we  transcribe  the  following 
notes  of  Kate  Russell's  youngest  sister: 

1 1  We  were  in  Kinsale  when  the  Chapter 
met  to  vote  for  the  San  Francisco  foun- 
dation and  for  the  Mother  Superior 
thereof.  Mother  Mary  Francis  told  us 
that,  when  the  name  of  Sister  Mary 
Baptist  was  announced  as  the  chosen  one, 
poor  Kate  was  entirely  unprepared  for  it. 
She  started,  then  bowed  down  her  head 
for  a  moment,  and,  when  Mother  M. 
Francis  saw  her  face,  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  emotion  or  excitement,  but  only 
its  usual  calm,  sweet  expression.  So  ac- 
customed was  she  to  regard  the  will  of  a 
superior  as  the  will  of  God  in  her  regard, 
that  she  never  dreamed  of  remonstrance 
but  simply  bent  her  will  to  God's,  no 
matter  what  effort  it  cost  her.  This  is 
what  Mother  M.  Francis  said  of  her. " 

This  well  qualified  witness  goes  on  to 
mention,  that,  as  Father  Gallagher  was 
obliged  to  return  to  America  in  a  few 
weeks,  the  preparations  of  the  little  band 
of  missioners  had  to  be  hurried  on.  She 
and  her  mother  were  allowed  to  be  with 
Sister  Mary  Baptist  constantly.  "  Dur- 
ing all  that  time  Kate  was  as  calm  and 
recollected  as  if  leaving  her  convent  home 
were  a  matter  of  every-day  occurrence. 
Once  only  did  her  great  self-control 
break  down,  and  that  was  one  day  when 
the  two  Nuns,  our  mother  and  myself, 
were  busy  drawing  out  a  quantity  ot 
tangled  silk,  I  began  to  read  for  them 
some  verses  you  had  sent  me  from  May- 
nooth,  in  which  you  recalled  the  old 
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place  in  Killowen,  and  the  family  circle 
there,  and  since  then  the  way  that  all 
were  scattered,  leaving  me  behind  alone. 
It  begins  : 

41  In  the  dim  uncertain  twilight 
That  the  close  of  evening  brings, 
I  sit  in  my  lonely  chamber 
And  think  of  many  things,  etc. 

"  While  I  was  reading,  I  saw  Kate's 
head  droop  a  little  and  a  tear  steal  down 
her  face — then  just  for  a  moment, she  bent 
with  her  face  on  her  hands  on  the  table, 


the  convent  register  which  relates  to  her: 
"Sister  Katherine  Russell,  in  religion 
Sister  Mary  Baptist  Joseph,  daughter  of 
Arthur  and  Margaret  Russell,  of  Newry, 
County  Down.  Born  in  1829.  Entered 
the  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  St. 
Joseph's,  Kinsaie,  on  the  24th  of  No- 
vember, 1848.  Received  the  holy  habit 
July  7,  1849.  Made  her  religious  pro- 
fession August  2,  1 85 1.  (1)  Offered  for 
the  Californian  Mission,  on  which  she 
was  sent  as  Mother  Superior  on  the  8th 
of  September,  I854.,, 
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and,  when  she  raised  it  again,  her  face, 
though  wet  with  tears,  wore  its  usual 
calm,  sweet  expression.  None  of  us 
noticed  her  emotion,  and  the  work  we 
were  at  went  on  without  a  word  about 

it.-(i) 

As  Mother  Baptist  is  now  leaving  Kin- 
sale  forever,  we  transcribe  the  page  of 


( I  )This  poem,  which  is  called  *  'Retrospection, " 
has  on  account  of  these  associations  been  included 
in  a  volume  recently  published  by  James  Bowden, 
10  Henrietta  Street,  London:  "Idyls  of  Killo- 
wen. A  Soggarth's  Secular  Verses."  In  the  fore- 
going extract  "  her  usual  calm,  sweet  expression*' 
is  mentioned  twice,  for  no  other  phrase  could  des- 
cribe so  well  Mother  Baptist's  habitual  demeanor. 


In  making  arrangements  for  the  voy- 
age, Fither  Gallagher  met  with  a  happy 
disappointment.  He  had  wished  to  sail 
in  The  Arctic,  but  he  could  not  secure 
sufficient  accommodation  for  all  his 
party,  eighteen  in  number,  including 
some  Presentation  nuns.  He  therefore 
deferred  their  departure  till  the  23d  of 
September,  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  our 
Lady  of  Mercy.  The  Arctic  sailed  with- 
out them  and  was  lost  with  all  on  board. 


( 1)  In  a  letter  dated  August  2,  1893,  Mother 
Baptist  begins  :  44  This  day  forty-two  years  ago, 
myself  and  that  fervent  soul,  Mother  Liguori 
O'Dwyer,  made  our  profession.  She  is  dead 
many  years;  may  she  rest  in  peace.' ' 
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WAR  REN  PORT,   MIDWAY  BETWEEN  NEWRY  AND  KILI.OWEN. 


Dr.  Silliman  Ives,  who  had  been  Prot- 
estant Bishop  in  the  United  States,  and 
had  become  a  Catholic,  had  his  luggage 
transferred  from  the  ill-fated  Arctic  to 
The  Canada,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  Father  Gallagher's  company;  and 
thus,  still  more  narrowly,  he  and  his  wife 
escaped. 

Those  who  can  turn  to  the  graphic 
pages  of  the  work  we  have  already  named, 
' '  Leaves  from  the  Annals  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,"  will  find  a  somewhat  minute 
account  of  the  voyage  to  New  York, 
(reached  on  the  first  Friday  of  October) 
and  then  the  voyage  to  Grey  town,  the 
journey  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  finally  the  voyage  on  the  Pacific  in 
through  the  Golden  Gate.  The  con- 
temporary letters  written  after  their  ar- 
rival are  not  found  in  the  large  collection 
in  our  hands.  I  remember  that  one  of 
Mother  Baptist's  expedients  tor  employ- 
ing usefully  the  enforced  leisure  of  travel 
was  the  vigorous  study  of  Spanish,  to 
qualify  her  for  her  new  surroundings, 
then  much  less  thoroughly  Americanized 
than  they  are  now.    The  band  of  mis- 


sionary Nuns  had  left  their  old  home  on 
the  Feast  of  Our  Lady's  Nativity,  Sep- 
tember 8th ;  they  reached  their  new 
home  on  the  8th  of  December,  which 
was  not  only  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  but  the  very  day  on  which 
Pius  IX.,  amid  the  assembled  bishops 
of  the  world,  solemnly  defined  and  pro- 
mulgated that  dogma  of  our  faith.  Our 
Blessed  Lady  plainly  had  the  Sisters  in 
her  safe  and  holy  keeping.  This  happy 
omen  was,  of  course,  adverted  to  at  the 
time  and  the  memory  of  it  cherished 
every  year  since  then.  Thus  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1895,  Mother  Baptist 
wrote  to  the  compiler  of  these  notes  : 
"We  are  in  California  forty-one  years  to- 
morrow, Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion and  the  day  Pius  IX.  proclaimed  it  a 
dogma  of  our  faith.  Dear  old  Mother 
de  Sales  threw  a  miraculous  medal  into 
the  mud  as  we  drove  from  the  steamer  to 
St.  Patrick's  Church,  and  begged  our 
Blessed  Lady  to  take  us  under  her  pro- 
tection ;  and  no  doubt  she  preserved  us 
from  many  dangers  notwithstanding  our 
shortcomings. ' ' 


(  To  be  continued.  ) 
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NOW,  as  never  before,  Madame 
Dacre's  selfishness  stands  re- 
vealed before  her,  and  beneath 
its  weight  she  literally  sinks  down  in 
the  mud  and  dust.  Mud  and  dust  are 
always  theie  on  the  platform  before 
the  grotto.  Pilgrims  bring  plenty 
of  dust  to  add  to  the  home 
supply.  And  pilgrims  must  drink  and 
carry  draughts  of  the  clear  cold  water  to 
their  friends  and  companions,  and  fill 
their  cans  and  bottles  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  the  volunteer  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  regiment  of  "the 
Hospitality  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes" 
must  distribute  bidons  of  the  miraculous 
water  to  the  "  worst  cases"  who  are 
thirsty,  poor  souls,  and  in. spite  of  their 
thirst,  spill  more  than  they  swallow. 
Yes,  there  are  mud  and  dust  and  scorch- 
ing sun,  and  keen  wind  too,  at  times — 
but  the  weather  never  counts  for  any- 
thing on  pilgrimage  days.  "Bras  en 
croix"  no  matter  how  the  rain  pours, 
or  the  sun  burns.  And  the  mud  and 
dust  and  sun  had  their  own  way  with 
the  penitent  woman,  kneeling  close  to 
the  barrier,  quite  near  the  last  row  of 
*  *  worst  cases. ' '  She  hardly  knew  where 
she  was,  as  far  as  externals  went,  for  a 
little  while.  She  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences of  her  vain  ambition,  and  asked 
herself  if  there  was  no  way  at  all  by 
which  she  could  restore  to  Antony  what 
he  had  lost  through  her.  And  if  there 
was,  would  our  Blessed  Lady  show  it  to 
her?  44  A  blind  wife,  through  my 
fault,  and  even  yet  not  sure  that  Mar- 
garet's unwilling  consent  will  ever  be 
ratified,  for  it  is  only  too  evident,  that 
she  shrinks  from  burdening  him  with  her 
helplessness." 

Ah  !  she  thinks,  if  I  could  only  give 


my  deafness  for  her  sight.  She  surely 
meant,  if  she  could  only  keep  her  deaf- 
ness, keep  it  even  in  an  aggravated 
form,  she  would  consent,  yes,  even 
though  she  were  never  again  to  hear  the 
voice  she  loves  best  in  the  world. 
She  would  accept  even  that,  to  gain 
back  the  sight  of  those  poor  eyes,  on 
which  Antony  gazed  so  fondly  and  so 
sadly.  She  knelt  long,  though  pushed 
and  crowded,  tramped  on  and  walked  over, 
as  one  can  only  bear  to  be  at  Lourdes, 
and  not  turn  to  unjustifiable  rage.  Once 
she  did  raise  her  eyes,  when  too  roughly 
pushed,  with  a  look  of  silent  expostula- 
tion, but  the  monocle  of  one  of  the 
tourists  returned  her  look,  and  she  bent 
her  head  again  quickly.  She  did  not 
hear  it,  but  the  owner  of  the  monocle 
was  humming  low  an  opera  air,  in  saucy, 
careless  fashion,  to  which  he  adapted  the 
words  gratia  plena,  insolently  and  irre- 
verently. He  bore  the  outward  marks 
of  a  man  of  fashion,  a  grand  seigneur. 
Plenty  of  eyes  followed  him  with  looks  ot 
admiration,  and  made  way  for  him  to 
pass,  where  they  would  have  stubbornly 
opposed  a  priest  or  bishop  even.  Those 
who  cultivate  the  philosophy  of  clothes, 
make  a  great  impression  in  throngs  of 
this  kind. 

Madame  was  forced  to  rise  at  last,  for 
her  position  at  the*  corner  of  the  en- 
closure exposed  her  to  danger.  She 
succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  stone  benches  bordering  the  river, 
and  there,  just  opposite  the  holy  grot 
and  the  niche,  she  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  little  place,  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  candidates  for  such  vantage 
ground.  No  doubt  her  age,  her  weary 
air,  her  rich  but  sadly  disarranged  attire, 
moved  the  hearts  of  the  other  aspirants  for 
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place.  Madame  accepted  the  courtesy  she  sees,  her  own  boy,  one  of  His  ac- 
without  haste,  thanked  those  who  kindly  cepted  ministers.  Who  shall  blame  her, 
made  room  for  her,  and  took  possession,  if  she  fancies  she  sees  an  aureole  around 
only  by  kneeling  and  supporting  herself  his  head  !  She  sees  that,  to-day,  around 
against  the  seat.  She  had  prayed  till  the  head  of  every  one  of  these  consecra- 
her  heart  had  exhausted  itself,  and  now,  ted  brothers  of  his,  laboring  so  unselfish- 
heedless  of  her  rich  garments  she  knelt,  ly  for  the  outcasts  of  civilization.  She  be- 
till  another  wave  more  irresistible  than  gins  to  have  a  dim  idea  of  what  it  really 
any  she  had  yet  felt,  forced  her  neighbors  means  to  be  a  priest  of  God. 
and  herself  not  only  to  rise  from  their  Now  the  venerable  figure  distributing 
knees,  but  to  stand  on  the  benches,  the  Bread  of  Life  is  very  near  to  the 
She  felt  very  uncomfortable  in  that  sea  spot  where  she  kneels  once  more,  close 
of  people,  whose  ceaseless  surge  ebbed  to  the  enclosure.  She  hears  a  voice 
and  flowed  with  such  force.  She  was  say,  quite  distinctly.  ' '  That  is  Monseig- 
arranging  her  bonnet  and  skirts  as  best  neur  of  Aix,  that  is  Gouthe-Soulard,  the 
she  could,  when  the  sound  of  a  little  bell  old  hero."  And  she  follows  the  speaker's 
told  of  an  advancing  procession.  The  admiring  glance,  and  with  him  admires 
advance  escort  came  in  sight  at  the  same  the  handsome  old  prelate,  crowned  with 
moment.  A  group  of  gentlemen  of  his  eighty  odd  years,  and  with  the  in- 
France  bearing  lighted  tapers;  some  visible  crown,  earned  by  his  dauntless 
priests,  a  dais,  and  beneath  it  the  Blessed  courage  in  resisting  aggression,  in  sacri- 
Sacrament.  The  sea  subsided,  a  path  was  ficing  everything,  to  uphold  the  dignity 
made,  by  some,  grudgingly  enough,  while  of  Mother  Church.  From  pallet  to 
others  touched  their  foreheads  to  the  pallet,  from  carriage  to  carriage,  from 
ground  in  loving  salutation.  The  clergy  bench  to  bench  he  goes,  no  light  labor  ; 
entered  the  grotto.  The  holy  sacrifice  bestowing,  with  the  blessing,  a  look  of 
of  the  Mass  began.  Ere  long  prepara-  infinite  pity  and  tenderness  on  each 
tions  were  made  to  carry  the  Bread  of  communicant. 

Life  to  the  famishing  sick,  so  patiently      "Why  do   they  wish  to  be  cured 

waiting  there.    Never  had  one  looker-  now  ?"      the    watcher    asks  herself, 

on,  at  least,  been  so  profoundly  moved  "If  they  have  communicated  worthily, 

as  now,  when  she  beheld  our  Divine  why  not  choose  to  go  to  heaven,  to 

Lord  in  the  Sacrament  of  His  Love,  shake  off  that  horrible  flesh,  from  their 

borne  thus,  and  distributed  thus,  to  the  purified  spirits?" 

most  wretched,  the  most  hideously  de-      O  my  dear  lady  !  they  pray  for  life, 

formed,  the  most  disgustingly  diseased  because   they  have   human    hearts  as 

of  His  children.    She  thought  of  the  tender,  and  perhaps  tenderer  than  your 

power  He  had  given  into  the  hands  of  own.    And  have  they  not  eternity  be- 

His  priests,  and  a  pang  smote  her  heart  fore  them  in  which  to  rest?    And  have 

at  the  recollection  of  how  she  had  tried  they  not  ties  here  below,  as  sacred  as 

to  deprive  her  own  son  of  this  surpassing  your  own  ?    And  are  they  not  even  more 

grace.     How  she  had  tried  to  secure  tenderly  cherished,  because  of  their  sur- 

to  him  lands  and  castles  and  gold,  every-  passingly  heavy  load  ?     Ah,  let  them 

thing,  in  fact,  that  could  chain  his  soul  to  live  !    Life  is  His  gift,  and  they  love  it, 

earth,  rather  than  this  open  sesame  to  hard  as  it  is. 

heaven.    She  is  not  accursed;  for  God,       And  now — strange  thing,  indeed — it 

in  His  mercy,  frustrated  her  proud  will,  seems  as  if  sounds  had  suddenly  become 

There  is  a  mist  before  her  eyes,  as  she  louder  and  more  intense.    The  air  is 

gazes  upon  the  altar  within  the  grot,  filled  with  them.     Great  noise,  loud 

Around  it  is  a  group  of  white  surpliced  voices,  the  rush  of  waters.  Madame 

priests — and, — yes  !  in  spite  of  the  mist,  hears  all  these  at  one  and  the  same 
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time,  and  it  bewilders  and  confuses  her. 
It  must  be  fatigue!    A  priest  just  then 
mounts  the  pulpit-steps  beside  the  grot, 
and  she  hears  him  say :    *  'A  chaplet  of 
thanksgiving  for  a  remarkable  cure.  Let 
all  recite  the  first  decade,  bras  en  croix." 
All  obey.    All  stretch  out  their  arms,  and 
hold  them  thus  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
throughout  the  decade,  Madame  Dacre 
with  the  rest.     There  is  a  priest  ap- 
proaching with  a  plate  for  offerings.  He 
is  collecting  for  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Rosary,  as  yet  unfinished.  Madame 
mechanically  feels  for  some  coins  in  the 
reticule  at  her  side.    Neither  reticule 
nor  coins  does  she  find,  nor,  what  is 
far  more  important,  the  fan  that  has 
been  ears  to  her  these  thirty  years.  A 
lady  close   by  sees  her  trouble,  and 
kindly  asks  if  she  has  lost  anything. 
She  replies,  without  realizing  that  she 
has  heard  the  question.    Bewildered  by 
the  unusual  noise,  by  the  voices  of  those 
near  her,  many  speaking  at  once,  by 
many  sounds  coming  from  many  direc- 
tions, all  of  which  had  sounded  soft  as 
the  cooing  of  doves  until  within  an  hour, 
she   rises  and   looks  into  the  grotto, 
seeking  some  one.     Thank  heaven !  the 
one  she  seeks  sees  her  and  makes  a  little 
sign.     He  has  observed  her  look  of 
trouble.    She  can  wait  now,  and  signi- 
fies as  much  by  a  smile,  and  kneels  once 
more.     She  has  to  wait  quite  a  long 
while,  for  the  office  is  long  to-day  and 
very  solemn,  with  its  accompaniment  of 
outdoor  communions,  of  sacred  hymns, 
chanted  by  the  faithful  between  the  de- 
cades of  the  Rosary,  each  meditated  on 
aloud  by  the  priest  in  the  pulpit.  Then  be- 
gins the  return  of  the  procession.  With 
grander  escort  and  with  music,  our  Lord 
is  borne  back  to  the  altar  of  the  Rosary. 
With  the  music  of  voices,  with  mournful 
cries  that  assail  Him  as  He  passes  by, 
still  imploring  Him  in  the  self-same  words 
as  of  old,  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  if  Thou 
wilt,  Thou  canst  make  me  whole.  Jesus, 
Son  of  David,  have  mercy  upon  me." 
Some  He  hears.    Some  rise  and  follow 
Him.    Some  who  do  not  call  upon  Him, 


He  Himself  calls,  but  they  will  not  hear. 
They  only  turn  proud,  stubborn  backs 
upon  Him  and  His  followers.  They  do 
not  know  Him  to-day.  Will  He  know 
them  to-morrow  in  His  Kingdom  ?  Let 
us  hope  so  for  the  sake  of  the  thousands 
of  prayers  ascending  from  this  and  other 
sanctuaries  in  reparation  for  their 
cruelty. 

Now  the  priests  have  all  followed  in 
the  grand  procession,  yet  Father  Francis 
was  not  amongst  them.  Ah!  yes,  there 
he  is,  wheeling  once  of  the  invalid  car- 
riages, for  they,  the  little  carriages,  the 
litters,  the  crutches  and  those  who  are 
praying  to  do  without  them,  all  follow 
in  the  triumphal  march. 

When  Madame  is  comparatively  alone, 
and  only  a  few  pilgrims  still  cling  per- 
sistently to  the  iron  railing,  still  persist- 
ently entreating  for  what  is  not  best  for 
them,  or  the  Lord  would  allow  Himself 
to  be  entreated,  Madame  looks  upon  the 
white  statue  in  the  niche.  She  knows 
how  very  far  from  beautiful  it  is,  even 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  sees  it,  and  sees  it 
not.  What  she  sees  is  a  vision  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  that  inspires  her  with 
greater  love  than  she  had  ever  before 
been  conscious  of  for  the  Mother  of 
Jesus,  the  Mother  of  the  hapless,  help- 
less throng  of  whom  she  is  a  sister,  and 
such  an  unworthy  one!  She  lifts  her 
heart  to  that  good  Mother,  who  can 
make  all  those  foul  bodies  white  and 
pure  as  snow  by  only  lifting  her  eyes  to 
the  face  of  her  Divine  Son,  the  Immacu- 
late Virgin  Mother,  who  can  obtain  par- 
don and  peace  for  her,  and  pure  white 
robes;  for  she  sees  now  that,  though  her 
raiment  has  been  of  silk  and  satin  and 
costly  lace,  those  dainty  garments  have 
shrouded  worse  sin — oh!  how  much 
worse — than  perhaps  any  one  of  those 
poor  sufferers  ever  dreamed  of.  She 
lifts  a  very  sore  and  penitent  heart  to 
Mary.  She  prays  first  for  the  greatest 
sufferers,  asks  blessings  for  them,  and 
makes  promises  for  them,  asking  to  be 
taught  how  she  may  bestow  them.  She 
prays  for  Antony,  whom  she  has  wronged, 
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and  for  Margaret,  so  sweet  and  forgiving.  .* 4  Perfectly  !    How  strange  !    But  if 

She  does  not  mention  Father  Francis,  ex-  I  hear,  I  must  go  back  !    I  cannot  go 

cept  to  give  thanks  for  him.    She  asks  away  without  acknowledging  this  grace, 

again  for  her  own  pardon,  and  offers  her  if  I  really  hear  ! ' ' 

light  infirmity  once  more  for  Margaret's  "You  alone  can  know  that,  mother, 

sight.    Surely  she  never  realized  before  I  am  talking  in  a  whisper.    Turn  your 

to-day  how  many  things,  how  very  many  head  away,  that  you  may  not  see  the 

things,  she  needs  to  ask  for,  nor  how  motion  of  my  lips.    So  !    Now  tell  me 

full  Mary's  hands  are  of  blessings.    She  what  you  asked  of  our  Blessed  Lady. " 

rises  from  her  knees  at  the  sound  of  a  "Come  back,  Francis!"    The  old 

familiar  step.    Mother  and  son  with-  lady  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way  to 

draw  in  reverent  silence  to  some  dis-  tears.    4  4  Come  !  I  need  not  repeat  your 

tance  from  the  grot  before  speaking.  words,  I  heard  every  syllable.    Oh,  I  am 

When  they  come  out  on  the  Esplanade  so  sorry  ! ' ' 

du  Rosarie,  Madame  whispers,  44  Fran-  44  Sorry,  mother  !  I  do  not  catch  your 

cis,  something  has  happened!    I  have  meaning!" 

been  robbed  and  ' '  * 4  Yes,  sorry,  Francis  !    very  sorry  ! 

4 'Robbed,  mother  !  Did  you  not  per-  Can  you,  even  you,  think  I  would  ask 

ceive  the  warning  posted  so  conspicuously  anything  for  myself  except  pardon, ' '  she 

everywhere,   1  Veillez  sur  vos  porte-mon-  added  in  a  low  voice,  but  her  son  caught 

nates  P     Look,  there  is  one,  on  the  the  words,  4 4  what  I  asked  was  for  Marga- 

nearest  tree  !  "  ret's  eyes,  her  sight  ' and  for  Antony's 

44  If  it  had  run  4  Look  out  for  pick-  peace.    I  did  not  even  ask  anything  for 

pockets,'  I  might  have  remarked  it,  my  you.    I  only  thanked  God;"  here  her 

son.    But.  Francis  !  "  voice  fell  very  low  again. 

44  What  is  it,  mother?  "  4 '  Come,  dear  mother  ;  if  you  think 

44  Are  you  screaming,  Francis?"  best,  we  will  return.    But  you  are  over- 

4i  Why,  certainly  not,  mother.    How  tired,  let  us  enter  the  Rosary  Church 

can  you  suppose  such  a  thing?  "  and  thank  our  Lady  there." 

i  4  If  you  are  not  screaming,  how  is  it  44  Ther^e  first,  since  our  Lord  is  there  on 

that  I  hear  your  words,  my  son  ?  "  the  altar,  then  to  the  grotto,  from  whence 

They  stopped.     The  priest   looked  I  received  this  unasked-for  blessing. " 

into  his  mother's  face.    44  Are  you  not  A  few  hours  later,  when  they  were  ap- 

using  your  fan,  mother  ?  "  proaching   Betharram,  Madame  Dacre 

44  Fan  and  reticule  are  both  gone,  and  asked  her  son  :    44  What  will  they  say? 

yet  I  hear  your  words   very   plainly.  How  shall  I  tell  them  !" 

What  is  even  more  strange,  I  heard  the  4  4  You   ask,  mother,  in  the  tone  oi 

words  of  the  priest  meditating  the  mys-  one  who  has  a  venial  sin,  if  not  a  crime 

teries  of  the  Rosary  for  the  sick,  at  a  to  confess,"  said  the  priest  with  a  smile, 

great  distance,  and  could  join  in  the  re-  44 1   am  confused,  indeed,  Francis, 

sponses."  Really,  I  know  it  is  annoying,  but  just 

4  4  This  is  proclaiming  a  miracle,  mother  allow  me  to  ask  once  more,  are  you  not 

dear  ! ' '  screaming  now  ?' ' 

44  You  are  screaming  now,  Francis."  44  Far  from  it,  dear  mother.  And 

There  was  an  accent  of  reproach  in  the  what  is  more,  I  promise  you  to  speak  as 

voice.  softly  as  I  have  ever  done. ' ' 

44 1  certainly  spoke  with  some  empha-  44  Thank  you,  my  son.    And  now  I 

sis,  though  I  did  not  scream,  mother,  think  the  best  way  will  be  to  say  nothing 

But,  tell  me,  did  you  ask  our  Blessed  at  all.    Let  the  discovery  be  made  as  it 

Lady  to  cure  you  ?  I  am  speaking  very  low  will.    It  will  be  a  further  proof,  though 

now,  mother  ;  do  you  catch  my  words  ?  "  an  unnecessary  one  for  me. " 
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"You  are  right,  mother!  We  shall 
say  nothing.  But  I  too,  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  our  Lady  of  Lourdes  has 
perfectly  restored  your  hearing. 9  9 

Even  the  low  whispered  words  of 
gratitude  he  offered,  reached  the  newly 
opened  ears.  Madame  Datre  held  out 
her  trembling  hand.  The  priest  held  it 
tenderly  a  moment,  and  with  a  few 
whispered  words  of  encouragement,  was 
about  to  assist  her  to  alight,  for  they  had 
reached  the  Villa  gates,  when  Madame 
Dacre  asked : 

"Are  you  very  tired,  Francis?" 

"I  am  not  in  the  least  tired,  mother, 
but  I  fear  that  you  are.  Still  I  divine 
your  intention,  and  I  see  that  you  are 
right.  Our  Lady  of  Betharram  may 
grant  that  other  and  dearer  wish  of  your 
heart."  They  reentered  the  carriage 
and  were  set  down  before  the  church 
door.  "I  only  give  you  a  few  minutes, 
mother,  for  we  are  due  even  now." 

"I  could  not  pass  this  sanctuary, 
without  giving  thanks,"  said  Madame 
Dacre.  "It  is  here  that  Margaret  has 
been  kept  safe  from  the  world,  since  I 
sent  her  forth  homeless.  It  is  here  that 
Antony  found  her,  and  here  that  I  have 
passed  the  first  peaceful  hours  since  that 
sad  time.  I  love  our  Lady  of  Bethar- 
ram !  I  love  her  for  Margaret,  for 
Noella,  for  little  Blandine,  and  almost  as 
they  love  her. 9  9 

"And  I,  too,"  said  the  priest,  "have 
found  much  happiness  on  this  spot.  We 
shall,  none  of  us,  ever  forget  beautiful 
Betharram." 

And  now  the  English  visitors  are 
gathered,  for  the  last  time,  around  the 
very  board  where  Margaret  and  Madame 
Moore  held  their  tete-d-tetes  for  so 
many  years — a  huge  oblong  table  of 
polished  oak,  resting  on  immense  pro- 
truding lions'  claws  that  served  as  foot- 
stools, and  were  sadly  in  the  way. 

Madame  Dacre  and  Margaret  face 
each  other  at  either  extremity  of  the 
board.  On  Madame*  s  right  hand  is  the 
watchful  and  faithful  Antony.  This  has 
been  his  place  for  long  years,  to  serve  his 


mother  by  anticipating  her  wishes,  by 
answering  for  her,  and  conveying  to  her 
the  remarks  that  would  otherwise  have 
failed  to  reach  her  ear.  Father  Francis 
could  not  have  filled  it  one  half  so  well. 
His  frequent  absences  kept  him  out  ot 
practice.  Father  Francis  and  Sister 
Noella  face  each  other  on  either  side, 
while  Blandine,  ever  watchful,  from 
her  place  beside  her  blind  mother,  ex- 
changes smiles  and  nods,  modestly  and 
timidly,  with  the  stately  old  dame  who 
seems  flushed  and  excited  to-day,  a  great 
contrast  to  her  habitual  calm  repose  of 
manner. 

Children  are  observant.  Blandine 
soon  perceives  that  Madame  Dacre  does 
not  turn  to  Mr.  Antony  so  frequently, 
does  not  question  him  with  her  eyes  at 
every  moment,  as  she  has  been  wont 
to  do.  Were  it  not  for  the  smiles  and 
nods,  the  extra- animated  and  very  sweet 
expression  of  the  old  lady's  face,  Blan- 
dine might  easily  suppose  that  there  had 
sprung  up  a  sudden  coolness  between 
them,  for  Mr.  Antony  has  vainly  tried 
to  catch  his  mother's  eye  more  than  once. 

A  group  of  real  Blandines  in  blue- 
grey  gowns,  white  aprons  and  dainty 
muslin  caps  wait  on  the  table. 

"Madame  is  not  using  her  fan," 
Blandine  says  to  herself.  "She  is  too 
sad,  perhaps,  at  parting  with  Mamma 
Marguerite  before  our  Blessed  Lady  has 
opened  her  dear  eyes." 

"Have  you  climbed  the  Calvary  to- 
day, Blandine?"  demands  Madame 
Dacre,  as  she  catches  the  child's  glance 
resting  upon  her  with  an  unconscious 
look  of  surprise. 

An  inclination  of  the  head,  and  a 
whispered  affirmative  that  was  not  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  length  of  the  table. 

"Did  you  speak  loud,  Blandine ? " 

A  little  blush  for  not  having  spoken 
loud,  and  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"Did  Mamma  Margaret  mount  with 
you,  and  did  you  make  the  Way  of  the 
Cross?" 

Another  nod  and  another  low  "Yes, 
Madame. ' ' 
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The  questioner  tried  to  think  of  a 
phrase  that  would  require  more  than 
nods  and  monosyllables. 

" Blandine,' '  she  began,  "if  our 
Blessed  Lady  were  to  grant  you  a  great 
favor,  what  would  you  give  her  by  way 
of  an  ex-voto  ? ' ' 

Blandine  reflected  a  little  while, 
glancing  up  at  her  mamma  and  at  Sister 
Noella  for  a  suggestion  that  might  help 
her.  Finding  that  she  was  left  to  her- 
self, save  for  the  encouragement  of 
smiles,  she  only  shook  her  pretty  head. 
She  knew  what  she  would  give,  under 
certain  circumstances,  for  a  certain  favor, 
but  she  was  too  timid  to  speak  it  aloud. 
Her  look  and  smile  aroused  the  old 
lady's  curiosity. 

' '  I  must  know  what  you  are  thinking 
of.  I  saw  words  on  your  lips.  Come 
here!"  She  beckoned  Blandine  to  her 
side. 

'  *  May  I  rise,  mamma  ? ' 1 

"Come!  I  will  make  all  excuses  for 
you  to  the  company. ' 1 

Blandine  came  to  her  side. 

"Now  I  promise  not  to  betray  a  word 
of  whatever  you  tell  me. ' '  She  drew  the 
little  one  close  to  her.  "Come!  whis- 
per into  my  ear.  So!" 

"We  will  all  shut  our  ears,"  said 
Antony. 

Blandine  fancied  the  old  lady  had 
forgotten  her  fan,  and  she  hesitated  to 
speak  till  it  should  be  formally  adjusted. 
But  the  old  lady  drew  her  closer,  held 
her  ear  close  to  her  mouth  and  waited. 

Blandine  whispered  falteringly,  both 
from  natural  timidity  and  the  fear  that 
her  words  might  be  overheard. 

"  If  our  Blessed  Lady  would  give  my 
mamma  back  her  eyes,  I  would  give  my 
life." 

Low  as  these  words  were  faltered  out, 
they  were  heard. 

"I  believe  it,  dear!  Indeed  I  do ! 
But  she  will  hear  you  without  that.  Did 
you  speak  very  loud  this  time  ?  ' 9 

Blandine  shook  her  head  very  posi- 
tively, as  she  resumed  her  place. 

' '  /  certainly  heard  not  a  word, ' '  de- 


clared Antony  and  so  said  they  all, 
unanimously.  The  old  lady  shook  her 
head. 

' '  I  think  I  must  come  to  your  aid, 
mother,"  said  Father  Francis,  at  this 
juncture.  "  I  must  help  you  to  tell  the 
Secret  of  the  King,  or  rather  of  the 
Queen. ' '  He  bowed  his  head  reverently 
an  instant.  "Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
has  been  very  good  to  our  mother,  to-day. 
She  is  no  longer  infirm  of  hearing. ' ' 

' '  I  hear  the  voices  of  my  children, 
Noella,  Antony,  Margaret."  The  old 
lady  arose.  In  an  instant  all  were  on 
their  feet.  She  was  surrounded,  con- 
gratulated, while  thanks  to  God  and  His 
Blessed  Mother  mingled  with  grateful 
tears,  made  a  touching  accompaniment 
to  the  felicitations.  Father  Francis  was 
forced  to  use  his  priestly  authority  to  re- 
store calm.  Seeing  his  mother  too  much 
moved,  although  no  one,  not  even  he 
himself,  was  perfectly  calm  at  that  mo- 
ment, he  set  the  example  by  returning  to 
his  place  at  the  table,  and  inviting  all  to 
follow  his  example. 

* '  Mother  knows  already  what  I  think, 9  9 
he  said,  "  I  will  not  weary  her  with  fur- 
their  congratulations ;"  but  here  he 
looked  into  his  mother's  face  very  ten- 
derly,— "  I  fear  that  she  is  suffering  just 
now,  more  from  wounded  feelings  than 
from  gratitude. ' ' 

* '  Wounded  feelings,  Francis  !  I  suf- 
fering from  wounded  feelings  !  " 

There  was  such  a  contrast  between  the 
jocose  expression  of  Father  Francis'  face 
and  the  aggrieved  look  and  tone  of  Mad- 
ame Dacre,  that  the  listeners  were  not  a 
little  puzzled. 

"Yes,  mother,  wounded  feelings. 
Excuse  me  for  repeating  the  accusation. 
Did  you  not  tell  me  that  our  Blessed 
Lady  had  given  you  what  you  did  not 
ask,  and  what  you  had  no  intention  of 
asking?  " 

' '  You  are  screaming  now,  Francis  ! ' ' 
' '  No,  mother,  not  in  the  least. ' ' 
"And  not  speaking  very  loud?  " 
"Nor  yet  very  loud.    Your  cure  is, 
therefore,   perfect.     But  you  wanted 
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something  else.    You  are,  therefore,  not  the  saints  obtain  for  us  all  we  ask  of 

so  grateful  for  what  you  have  received,  as  them,  it  is  quite  as  much  as  we  have  any 

disappointed  for  what  has  been,  so  far,  right  to  expect    Do  you  remember  your 

withheld."  appeal  to  St.  Antony,  on  the  occasion  I 

4 4  Oh,  yes  !  yes  !  "    The  old  lady  un-  allude  to  ?  " 

derstood  now,  and  fairly  broke  down.  The  old  lady  shook  her  head.  She 

"You   must   all  know,    all  and  you  was  fast  recovering  her  composure,  under 

especially,  Margaret  and  Antony,  that  I  the   pleasantly  bantering  tones  of  her 

did  w/ask  this  grace,  or  any  grace,  for  son's  voice. 

myself.  You  must  know  what  I  asked  44 1  am  sure  I  always  asked  for  you  and 

for."  all  my  children  the  very  best  blessings." 

"Mother,  you  are  mistaken  again.  "  No  one  questions  your  intentions, 

You  admitted  to  me  that  you  offered  your  good  mother,  but  let  me  ask  you,  did 

affliction,  your  deafness,  that  is,  for  the  you,  or  did  you  not  say  to  your  favorite 

intention  to  which  you  allude,  the  in-  intercessor,  on  my  behalf,  4  O  dear  St. 

tention  we  all  have  at  heart."  Antony  !  dear,  dear,  St.  Antony! '  I  am 

"Yes,  Francis,  so  I  did  !"  quoting  your  very  words,  mother,  40 

"Well,  where  a  thing  is  offered  up,  dear  St.  Antony!  If  he  only  be  not 

and  accepted,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  martyred  like  Father  Jogues  ! '  That 

direct  answer  to  prayer,  must  it  not  ?  1 9  was  the  one  condition  you  named,  mother. 

"  But  I  meant  that  I  was  willing  to  To  any  other  form  of  execution  you  had 

keep  my  affliction,  even  to  have  it  in-  no  objection. " 

creased  tenfold,  for  that   other  inten-  A  current  of  merriment  broke  the 

tion."  strain  of  sadness.    Even  Madame  Dacre 

"  Ah,  but  you  did  not  make  that  clear,  joined  in  the  laugh  against  herself,  and 

You  know  we  must  be  explicit  even  with  so,  in  spite  of  the  farewell  soon  to  be 

the  saints.    You  offered  your  petition  spoken,  the  great  grace  of  the  present 

through  St.  Antony,  I  daresay."  began  to  color  the  future  with  a  bright 

44  I  always  do  that,  you  know  I  do  !  ray  of  hope.    Gratitude  to  God  and  His 

Are>ou  not  speaking  extremely  loud,  my  ever  blessed  Mother,  gave  confidence  a 

son  ?"  large  part  in  their  hearts  henceforth. 

44  No,  indeed,  mother  !  But  let  me  44 1  would  have  liked  to  leave  my  fan, 
say  that  of  all  the  saints  in  our  calendar  as  an  ex-voto,"  said  Madame  Dacre, 
St.  Antony  has  a  right  to  expect  brevity  41  had  it  not  been  taken  from  me." 
and  clearness.  How  he  gets  through  44  I  wish  you  could  have  done  so, 
with  the  calls  made  upon  him  since  the  mother,"  said  Sister  Noella.  "For  in 
opening  of  the  bread  crusade,  I  hardly  that  case  the  good  curate  of  Lourdes, 
know!"  The  speaker  was  smiling  into  had  it  caught  his  eye,  might  have  re- 
his  mother's  tearful  face,  doing  his  best  joiced  that  at  least  one  of  his  hearers  had 
to  restore  her  equanimity.  44  You  must  heeded  his  solemn  warning,  and  eschew- 
really  be  more  exact  another  time  in  ed  that  instrument  of  vanity.  Not  so 
wording  your  petitions.  I  might  have  long  ago,  he  gravely  requested  that  any 
been  a  glorious  martyr  to-day,  if  St.  of  his  congregation  who  could  not  dis- 
Antony  had  accepted  your  plea  literally  pense  with  her  fan,  should  remain  away 
the  day  you  consented  to  let  me  join  the  from  his  church  at  least  during  the  holy 
foreign  missions."  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  Vespers,  for 

44  Francis,  you  are  screaming  now  !  At  neither  on  Calvary,  nor  in  the  presence 
least  you  are  speaking  louder  than  is  at .  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  was  it  becom- 

all  necessary."  ing." 

44  Not  in  the  least,  mother.     But  I  44  Is  it  possible!    How  very  severe! 

wish  to  impress  upon  your  mind,  that  if  And  yet  the  heat  in  that  old  church. 
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overcrowded  as  it  always  is,  must  be  in- 
tolerable !" 

'  *  The  good  curate  thinks  that  some- 
thing must  be  sacrificed  to  avoid  a  worse 
heat,  perhaps,"  suggested  Antony.  "I 
have  heard  something  of  the  alarming 
invasion  of  his  parish  by  modern 
fashions. ' ' 

"It  is  only  too  true.  On  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  or  at  holiday  service,  the 
latest  fashions  and  most  primitive  man- 
ners jostle  each  other.  There  Us  ex- 
tremes se  touchent.  Black  cap u  lets  or 
capuchons,  and  feathers,  and  furbelows 
up  to  date  in  Paris.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this,  our  Lady  will  be  propitious  for 
the  sake  of  the  zealous  workers  in  her 
vineyard.  There  she  has  Carmelites, 
Dominican  Sisters,  Helpers  of  the  Holy 
Souls,  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, the  Passionistines,  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  Nevers  (Bernadette's 
Order,  you  know),  Sisters  of  the  As- 
sumption and  the  Good  Shepherd,  be- 
sides those  valiant  workers,  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  and  the  Christian  Brothers, 
whose  work  is  for  the  needy  class,  the 
class  most  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the 
example  of  Paris,  or  other  great  cities.' ' 

"  But  hark  !  The  hour  strikes  !" 

There  was  a  general  preparation  for 
departure. 

"All  the  same,  Blandine,"  spoke 
Madame  Dacre,  * '  I  shall  depend  upon 
you  to  choose  a  suitable  ex-voto  for  me. 
Take  your  time.  It  will  be  none  the 
less  a  thanks-offering  for  not  being  laid 
down  at  once  at  the  feet  of  our  dear 
Lady  of  Lourdes." 

"And  now,  for  work  !M  cries  Sister 
Noella.  "Our  dear  ones  are  well  on 
their  way  to  London,  and  your  solicitors 
are  importunate,  my  dear  Margaret. 
I  hope  you  will  not  have  to  regret  post- 
poning their  claims  so  long.  I  have  had 
hard  work  to  keep  them  at  bay  till  now. 
Had  you  not  insisted  upon  my  silence  in 
this  matter,  I  should  have  asked  Francis 
to  help  us  about  the  formalities." 

"  Sooner  Antony  !  A  priest's  time  is 
too  precious."  j 


"  Either  would  have  been  better  than 
neither.  But  may  be  we  have  wit 
enough  between  us  for  the  whole  busi- 
ness. In  an  emergency  we  can  call  upon 
Father  St.  Etienne." 

So  the  English  papers  and  letters  were 
brought  forth  once  more.  Among  them 
was  found  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of 
Madame  Moore.  It  was  carefully  sealed 
and  marked  "strictly  and  sacredly  pri- 
vate. "  "  What  is  to  be  done  with  it  ?" 
asked  Sister  Noella. 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  it  in 
your  hands,"  was  Margaret's  answer. 
But  Sister  Noella  hesitated.  "No,"  she 
at  length  said.  4 1  Wait  !  the  day  may 
come  when  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
disclose  its  contents  even  to  me."  So  it 
was  put  aside 

"  You  will  be  obliged  to  hasten  your 
departure,  my  dear  Margaret.  The 
tenor  of  these  documents  demands  per- 
sonal attention.    Let  me  call  Antony." 

But  this  plan  did  not  suit  Margaret. 
It  interfered  too  seriously  with  her  spirit- 
ual needs.  It  was  laying  aside  too  soon 
the  garb  of  aspirant  for  rehabilitation  in 
the  household  of  Faith,  thus  to  dispense 
with  the  discipline  she  felt  her  spirit 
needed.  She  weighed  the  opposing 
claims  ;  the  debt  she  owed ;  the  fortune 
that  awaited  her. 

"I  must  pay  my  debt  first,"  she  said 
decidedly,  "fortune  or  no  fortune."  "  For- 
tune or  no  fortune,"  she  repeated,  "I 
must  give  my  Heavenly  Father,  who  waited 
for  me  so  long,  the  time  and  thought  He 
now  claims.  Help  me,  dear  Sister  Christ- 
mas, to  put  away  the  temptations  that 
might  so  easily  involve  me  beyond  my 
power  of  resistance,  or  my  strength  of 
grace.  This  business  can  wait,  and  my 
soul  still  cries  for  more  spiritual  food. " 
So  the  English  business  was  once  more 
deferred.  "Patient  waiters  are  never 
losers,"  is  an  old  adage  that  will  serve  in 
this  case.  But  we  may  anticipate  a  short 
chapter  from  the  correspondence  of 
Madame  Moore.  We  may  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  story  Margaret  has  yet  to  learn, 
and  explain  how  it  was,  that  that  lady 
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had  not  the  power  to  secure  Margaret's  not  ready.    Then  it  was  to  be  next 

future  before  her  death.    In  order  to  be  month, —  then  —  in  the  spring.    But  in 

free  from  an  uncongenial  companion,  a  the  early  spring  he  was  summoned  on  a 

faithless  husband,    Mme.    Moore  had  journey  he  had  not  yet  contemplated, 

suffered  her  business  affairs  to  be  con-  but  on  which  he  had  to  go,  although  not 

trolled  by  him  during  his  lifetime.    But  yet  ready. 

there  was  a  proviso  in  the  matter  that  "  She  has  won, ' '  he  grimly  admitted, 
could  not  be  broken,vit  being  legalized  "Who  will  profit  by  it  all?  "  By  it  all 
by  all  possible  forms  of  law,  viz.,  that  he  meant  the  accumulated  wealth  his 
everything  should  revert  to  her  or  her  wife  had  not  suspected.  He  had  time 
heirs  after  his  death.  As  their  fortune  to  write  a  letter  to  his  solicitors,  to  be 
had  come  from  her,  this  was  but  just,  handed  to  the  future  heir.  It  told  cer- 
Although  it  was  irksome  in  the  extreme  tain  facts  and  left  the  rest  As  a  man 
to  receive  a  limited  allowance  from  her  of  the  world,  he  was  well  aware  that 
rightful  revenues,  she  forbore  to  seek  heirs,  as  a  general  thing,  care  very  little 
redress,  hating  all  controversy,  all  legal  for  those  who  enrich  them,  or  for  "their 
business.  She  heard  that  her  husband's  special  recommendations, ' '  and  especi- 
fortune  was  on  the  increase.  Her  lands  ally  for  those  who  enrich  them  as  he  was 
gave  mineral  wealth  heretofore  unex-  doing,  not  with  his  own  rightful  fortune, 
pected,  and  it  kept  a  worm  gnawing  at  or  of  his  own  free  will.  Still,  he  wrote 
her  heart  to  think  that  all  was  being  dis-  certain  facts,  that  he  said,  "  were  he  in 
sipated  in  folly,  that  he  was  rolling  in  the  heir's  place,  he  would  carry  out," 
wealth,  while  she  was  comparatively  forgetting  how  he  had  trampled  upon 
stinted.  Though  she  had  voluntarily  rights  as  sacred.  He  did  not  guess  that 
withdrawn  from  the  world,  having  sounded  the  profit  of  all  his  speculations,  all  his 
ail  its  depths  and  shoals  of  vanity,  she  runs  of  luck,  all  his  multiplied  interests 
began,  late  in  life,  to  suffer  keenly  at  not  in  stocks  and  bonds,  and  mines  and 
being  able  to  provide  for  Margaret.  ste;un  and  electricity,  his  houses  and 
She  was  not  sanguine  of  the  future,  not  lands  and  personal  effects, — all  were 
sure  that  herself  or  her  heir  would  ever  going  to  a  blind  woman,  whose  heart  is 
realize  a  guinea  from  her  once  large  for-  not,  and  never  will  be  in  such  things, 
tune.  But  in  some  things  she  had  been  and  to  whom  they  are  perhaps  coming 
misinformed.  Her  husband  was  indeed  for  that  very  reason, 
faithless,  but  as  he  grew  richer,  he  began  Blessed  suffering  !  Precious  suffering! 
to  love  money  for  its  own  sake,  and  he  If  Margaret  had  not  known  what  she 
finally  became  so  fond  of  it,  that  it  con-  now  knows,  who  can  doubt  but  that  the 
quered  completely  his  spendthrift  habits,  world  would  have  claimed  her,  in  spite 
While  straitened,  and  at  times  on  the  of  blindness,  for  as  Father  Faber  says: 
verge  of  want,  he  had  lavished  his  first  "Suffering  alone  does  not  sanctify." 
wife's  money;  had  reduced  her  and  But  suffering,  with  awakened  conscience, 
himself  to  misery  ;  and,  had  that  poor  wife  with  purifying  repentance,  and  with  that 
been  left  to  his  sole  care,  she  would  have  immense,  insatiable  love  of  God  that  only 
died  of  hunger.  His  second  wife's  repentance  can  engender,  is  her  safe- 
money  made  him  first  prudent,  then  mi-  guard  from  all  the  temptations  wealth 
serly.  He  began  to  hoard  while  promis-  can  henceforth  surround  her  with.  Be- 
ing himself,  in  his  secret  heart,  to  take  a  fore  the  Eldorado  is  fairly  in  her  posses- 
great  revenge  at  some  future  day.  He  sion,  He  has,  by  anticipation,  turned  its 
meant,  when  he  should  be  free,  to  many  yellow  current  into  channels  parched  and 
again.  His  freedom  came.  * '  To-mor-  dry.  4 '  Surely  it  is  too  much  happiness !' ' 
row  I  will  sail  for  England,"  he  declared ;  she  declares  to  Sister  Noella,  "  too  much 
but  when  "to-morrow"  came,  he  was  happiness  for  me  to  be  able  to  give!" 
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*"0  the  joy  of  giving!  or  rather  the 
"blessedness  of  giving!"  The  joy  is  in 
Teceiving;  our  Lord  Himself  says  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give! 

The  day  and  the  hour  of  departure 
from  Betharram  are  both  fixed.  One 
more  visit  to  Calvary,  and  Margaret  will 
take  the  first  step  towards  the  goal  on 
which  her  spirit  delights  to  dwell.  Cal- 
vary so  grand,  so  dear,  will  soon  see  the 
blind  lady  and  the  beautiful  child  no 
more.  To  Margaret  the  place  has  be- 
come inexpressibly  dear.  It  is  the  spot 
on  which  grace  found  her.  Below  there, 
in  the  valley,  in  that  vine-covered  cot- 
tage, the  loving  hand  that  smites  and 
heals  had  touched  her.  Betharram,  its 
-chapel  and  its  Calvary,  are  henceforth 
part  of  her  spiritual  life.  And  yet  she  is 
willing  to  leave  it,  because  of  the  holy 
•duty  that  urges  her  on.  Not  so  with  the 
little  child  who  clings  to  her  so  fondly, 
who  watches  her  every  movement  so 
carefully,  whose  senses  are  so  on  the 
alert  to  be  useful  to  that  "dear  lady," 
who  has  become  and  by  good  right,  the 
well-loved  "Mamma  Marguerite.  * '  Blan- 
dine's  heart  is  almost  broken  at  the 
thought  of  quitting  Betharram.  She 
loves  every  feature  of  its  ravishing  land- 
scape, from  the  ancient  well,  low  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  flight  of  stone 
steps,  to  the  very  summit  of  its  inspiring 
Calvary.  The  things  she  has  to  tear  her 
heart  from,  are,  above  all,  the  chapel, 
the  dear  "Christ  carrying  His  cross," 
on  which  she  has  never  looked  without 
tears  of  pity  and  tenderest  love,  and  the 
statue  just  within  the  great  doors,  to  the 
right  of  "our  Lord  bound  to  the  pillar.' ' 
There  are  plenty  of  other  things,  too,  to 
which  she  clings,  and  which  seem  to  her 
part  of  herself,  and  which  hold  her 
almost  by  force,  an  unseen  force,  stron- 
ger than  any  visible  bonds. 

She  had  a  great  lump  constantly  in 
her  throat  when  she  was  near  Sister 
Noella,  till  she  learned  that  the  farewell 
to  her  would  only  be  for  a  short  time, 
that  Sister  Noella  was  going  to  England 
«re  long  to  open  a  house  of  her  Order. 


But  all  that  was  sad  for  Blandine  in 
quitting  dear  old  Betharram  was  summed 
up  in  her  name — Blandine  of  Betharram. 

Was  she  not  failing  in  a  promise,  to 
separate  herself  from  that  place  and  from 
her  dear  sisters,  the  white-capped,  grey- 
gowned  little  maids,  whose  model  she 
was,  without  suspecting  it  ?  She  told 
Father  St.  Etienne,  her  confessor,  about 
this  fear  and  about  her  promise  to  be 
always  the  child  of  our  Lady  of  Beth- 
arram. The  good  priest  assured  her 
that  she  could  go  without  failing  in  a 
duty  or  breaking  a  promise.  He  showed 
her  that  she  was  yet  too  young  to  give  or 
to  promise  anything  in  her  own  name, 
not  even  herself,  as  she  was  not  yet  of 
age  to  have  any  right  over  herself;  that 
she,  by  being  faithful  in  love  and  in 
truth,  might  still  be  "Blandine  of  our 
Lady  of  Betharram, ' 9  which  was  even  a 
more  precious  name  than  simple  Blan- 
dine of  Betharram.  And  Father  St. 
Etienne  brought  her  to  see  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  that  good  Mother  to  make 
her  a  Blandine,  or  a  Sister  of  Clarity,  or 
a  Fille  de  la  Sagesse,  as  the  daughters 
of  Blessed  Trignan  de  Montfort  are 
called  there.  She  had  only  to  be  docile, 
faithful  in  word  and  deed,  and  leave  the 
future  to  her  Saviour  and  His  Blessed 
Mother. 

"But  Betharram,"  still  pleaded  the 
little  girl.  "Perhaps  I  shall  never  see 
it  again,  and  I  promised  to  belong  to 
our  Lady  of  Betharram."  She  looked 
at  the  altar,  at  the  statue  she  so  loved. 
The  priest  understood;  he  read  the 
heart  of  the  innocent  little  one.  To 
Blandine  that  beautiful  image  stood  as 
a  real,  a  most  sacred  reality.  Through 
the  marble  she  had  seen  the  heart  of  the 
Mother  of  Jesus,  had  felt  its  love  for 
her,  and  had  given  her  own  pure  young 
heart  irrevocably  in  return. 

Our  Lady  of  Betharram  herself  it  was, 
that  bound  that  little  creature  to  chapel 
and  Calvary,  and  well  and  fountain,  to 
Christ  beneath  His  Cross,  to  Christ 
bound  to  the  pillar  ;  to  Sister  Noella, 
and  the  Blandines  one  and  all.    In  giv- 
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ing  up  our  Lady  of  Betharram,  that 
statue,  that  altar,  was  not  that  giving  up 
everything,  for  Blandine  ?  If  she  gave 
that  up,  how  could  she  be  Blandine  of 
Betharram  ? 

"  She  will  go  with  you,  dear  child,1 9 
said  the  priest,  laying  his  venerable  hand 
upon  her  head.  "  She  will  go  with  you 
wherever  you  go;  wherever  you  are,  only 
invoke  our  Lady  by  the  name  you  love, 
the  name  by  which  she  has  sealed  you 
as  her  very  own,  the  name  of  *  Our  Lady 
of  Betharram,'  and  she  will  be  with  you. 
Will  you  remember  this,  my  child  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Father  !" 

"  And  will  you  promise  me,  not  under 
pain  of  sin,  no,  but  promise  me  to  try  to 
remember  in  every  danger,  in  every 
temptation,  in  every  pain  or  difficulty,  to 
call  upon  that  name  ?  Can  you  promise 
this?" 

"  Yes  Father,  I  promise." 

"  And  I  promise  to  pray  for  you,  and 
to  remember  you  by  the  name  you  love, 
Blandine  of  Betharram.  Here  !  I  had 
almost  forgotten  it.  Here  is  something 
that  will  help  you  to  remember.' 9  He 
blessed  her,  placed  in  her  hands  a  medal, 
bearing  on  one  side  an  image  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  of  Jesus,  on  the  other  that  of 
our  Lady  of  Betharram.  "It  was  left 
with  me  for  you  by  one  for  whom  you 
performed  an  errand,  not  long  ago.  Do 
you  remember  seeking  me  for  a  stranger 
one  morning  ?  ' ' 

44  St.  John  of  the  Cross,"  said  Blan- 
dine, and  her  face  brightened  at  the 
recollection  of  the  kind  voice,  the  merry 
smile,  the  beaming  countenance  of  her 
hillside  acquaintance.  44  O  yes,  Father, 
I  remember  St.  John  of  the  Cross  very 
well!" 

44  Pray  for  him,  my  child." 

"  Is  he  ill,  Father?"  timidly  asked 
Blandine. 

44  No,  my  child,  not  at  all:  but  he  is 
trying  to  do  the  Lord's  work  under  great 
difficulties.    Prayers  will  help  him." 

"  I  will  not  forget,  Father." 

*'  God  bless  you,  my  child  !  God  bless 
you,  Blandine  of  Betharram  !  " 


Another  touch  of  the  consecrated 
hand  upon  her  bowed  head,  another 
"Remember  to  call  upon  our  Lady  of 
Betharram,  especially  in  temptation," 
and  the  venerable  priest  passed  into  the 
sanctuary,  leaving  Blandine  to  take  a 
last  farewell  of  the  chapel  and  the  altar. 
It  will  be  easier  now,  for  she  feels  she 
will  always  be  what  she  now  is,  Blandine, 
child  of  our  Lady  of  Betharram,  since 
the  holy  priest  of  God  'has  promised  to 
pray  for  her  by  that  .name.  She  kisses 
the  medal,  she  has  never  seen  one 
half  so  beautiful,  though  Lourdes  and 
Betharram  are  rich  in  beautiful  medals. 
She  is  even  joyful,  smiling  as  she  hurries 
to  show  her  new  treasure  to  Mamma 
Marguerite.  Yes,  truly  she  feels  that 
our  Lady  of  Betharram  is  going  with 
her  ! 

Their  last  morning  on  Calvary.  Glor- 
ious sunrise  on  the  fair  hill.  Sunshine 
and  deep  shade  are  mingled.  The  fresh- 
ness of  the  early  morning,  the  warmth 
of  the  rising  sun,  the  pleasant  air  that 
stirs  the  leafage,  are  all  there  is  for  the 
blind  woman,  for  she  sees  not  what  even 
little  Blandine  does  not  fail  to  see,  the 
most  glorious  panorama  of  cloud  mount- 
ains, that  are  being  scattered,  levelled 
one  by  one,  by  the  still  invisible  king  of 
day.  What  a  sight  is  sunrise  on  the  hill 
of  Betharram?  But  in  any  case  Mar- 
garet would  have  been  hardly  sensible  of 
the  terrestrial  aspect  of  to-day.  She  is 
on  a  real  Calvary,  she  is  really  following 
the  Lamb.  She  sees  Him  ;  she  is  in- 
sensible to  aught  else,  save  His 
Mother.  She  wishes  this  act  to  be  in- 
delible, this  Way  of  the  Cross  to  be  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  her  life.  Heaven 
and  earth  seem  very  near  together  to 
Margaret  to  day.  The  Way  of  the  Cross 
is  like  a  real  ladder  of  Jacob  ;  her  whole 
soul  is  ascending  heavenward  by  it.  And 
Blandine  is  thinking  not  of  sorrow  of 
parting  now,  since  she  sees  how  happy  is 
her  blind  mamma,  in  the  spiritual  visions 
given  her  to  see.  She  is  praying  for  the 
intentions  she  has  been  asked  to  pray 
for,  out  of  a  spirit  of  obedience.  What 
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she  is  yet  too  young  to  understand,  is 
the  true  spirit  of  heavenly  love,  the 
greatest  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
*  *  * 

SOME  VISITORS  AT  LOURDES. 

* '  We'  re  in  close  quarters  here,  Rand ! '  ' 

"Close  quarters!    I  should  say  so! 

What  in  "  here  a  rude  word  gave 

force  to  the  exclamation.  "What  ever 
tempted  you  to  choose  a  hole  under  the 
sky  like  this?M 

"Force  tnajeur,  my  good  brother. 
Find  a  bigger  or  a  cooler  in  this  hollow 
in  the  heart  of  the  blue  Pyrenees,  as  our 
own  Bulwer  Lytton  has  it,  and  we'll 
migrate  at  short  notice  ! " 

*  *  But  we  shall  suffocate  !  If  s  stifling  ! 
I  shall  burst  a  hole  through  the  roof ! 99 

"Do!  and  be  prepared  to  pay  dam- 
ages. Come,  sit  down  since  there's  no 
help  for  it,  and  since  the  sun  will  shine 
in  spite  of  us,  take  your  place  at  the 
convivial  board  and  let  us  do  justice  to 
this  creature.  It  has  cost  us  twelve 
francs  and  is  worth  sixpence.  The  mar- 
ket woman  called  it  a  chicken,  and  it  was 
once  worthy  of  the  name,  perhaps,  but 
come  !" 

"  You  tempt  my  curiosity  more  than 
my  appetite,  but  I  must  eat  something 
or  succumb.  This  has  been  a  day ! ' ' 
The  speaker  groaned.  "What  can  the 
authorities  be  thinking  of  to  allow  a 
swarm  of  diseased  beggars  to  be  carried 
through  the  country  like  that  for,  I  don't 
know.  It's  a  murderous  shame  !  If  they 
must  howl,  and  whine  and  swing  their 
horrible  bodies,  like  Chinese  idols,  why, 
let  them  do  it,  but  not  on  the  king's 
highway,  for  public  exhibition.  My 
God  !  It  destroys  all  pity  in  a  man's 
heart  to  see  the  well-fed  and  well-clad 
saunter  about  among  those  rotten  heaps, 
muttering  pious  things  and  turning  up 
the  whites  of  their  eyes,  instead  of  put- 
ting their  hands  in  their  silk-lined  pock- 
ets. And  those  superfine  gentlemen  in 
real  dog-skin  gloves  and  Poole  and  Red- 
fern  coats,  with  their  elegant  shoulder- 
straps,  putting  their  aristocratic  shoulders 


under  the  disgusting  burdens,  when  they 
wouldn't  give  half  a  crown  to  a  poor 
fellow  out  of  work  to  do  it  instead,  be- 
cause they  couldn' t  get  a  chance  to  show 
off,  to  parade  their  celestial  charity.  Oh 
Nan,  by  heaven,  if  I  were  ever  such  a 
believer  in  piety,  these  sights  would  send 
me  howling  to  the  other  side  ! ' ' 

"Sit  down!  try  to  forget  them. 
We're  not  here  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  What  the  deuce  are  we  here  for? 
Blamed  if  I  know  !  " 

"We're  here  because  it's  our  way. 
The  nearest  and  most  direct  road  to  do 
the  work  I  promised  to  do. ' ' 

"Well,  you  seem  to  rule  the  roost. 
I've  nothing  more  to  say,  Nan  !  " 

"  You  have  something  to  do,  Rand, 
and  now  do  it.  Eat,  that  we  may  the 
sooner  get  away  from  this  hole  and  shake 
the  dust  of  this  place,  the  vermin  and 
the  fleas,  off  our  feet.  O  the  fleas  ! 
The  fleas  !  Who  that  can  bear  them  and 
not  go  mad,  is  strong  indeed ! ' ' 

"Well,  to  business!" 

The  chicken  was  tough,  but  they  were 
hungry  and  had  strong  teeth,  these  two 
Bohemians,  as  they  called  themselves. 
But  their  language  and  manners  were  a 
strange  compound  of  cockney  and  mod- 
ern French.  There  are  worse  specimens 
of  French  and  English,  however,  than 
these  two  travellers,  so  little  enchanted 
with  the  good  town  of  Lourdes,  so  do 
not  fear  them,  kind  reader. 

"  It  wasn't  so  bad  after  all !  " 

"What  wasn't  so  bad?" 

"Why,  the  fowl,  the  unfeathered 
fowl!" 

"  It  was  fine  !  Have  another  like  it 
to-morrow,  plenty  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
some  ham  sandwiches,  and — I  need  not 
give  you  the  items,  Nan,  you  know  too 
well  what's  the  best  thing  for  our  next 
picnic.  Who  knows,  we  may  eat  a  wild 
goose  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  a  month 
hence  !" 

"Not  with  me,  Rand.  You'll  eat 
neither  wild  goose  nor  tame  goose  ever 
again  there  with  me." 

"  You'll  change  your  mind  when  we 
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get  the  money.    There's  no  place  like  "You  will  die  as  you  have  lived, 

that  for  living  well,  my  good  Nanny!"  Rand,  a  good-natured  idiot,  believing 

"  O  Rand,  it  breaks  my  heart  to  hear  everything  you  hear.  I  wish  I  had 
you  rave  like  that  !  When  you  wouldn'  t  never  told  you  this  business.  But  since 
keep  the  house  and  land  that  might  have  I  was  such  a  fool,  answer  me  one  ques- 
been  a  happy  home  for  us  both  forever  !  tion,  but  answer  it  like  a  man  !  " 
And  now  you're  talking  of  wild  geese  "Out  with  the  question!"  The 
and  spending  money  there  again.  You  speaker  arose  and  lifted  his  hand  threat- 
have  no  memory,  Rand  Clough,  not  eningly.  "And  when  you  see  me  do 
enough  to  last  you  five  minutes,  without  anything  that  isn't  manly,  you  let  me 
a  mentor."                                         know,  or  by  " 

"  You  have  lost  your  wits,  Nan  ! "  "  No  need  to  bluster,  Rand,  answer 

"No,  Rand,  I  have  not  lost  my  wits,  this:    Did  you  or  did  you  not,  tell  that 

and  it's  well  for  you  and  me  that  I  fine-gentleman  London  pickpocket,  this 

haven' t.    On  the  contrary,  I  have  found  affair  of  ours  ?  ' ' 

something. "  "  Yes,  I  did  !    What  then  ?  1 9 

"Something  good,  I  hope!    Let's  "  He'll  give  you  away.  You'll  be  in  jail 

have  a  look  !  "  this  time  to-morrow, if  you  don't  take  my 

Nan  arose  and  drew  forth  a  parcel  advice,  and  be  quick  about  it.  Come! 

from  some  hiding  place.    She  held  it  up  make  ready,  we   must  fly  this  place ! 

without  speaking.  Come  Rand,  for  God's  sake,  no  hesi- 

"  Well,  that's  not  your  find.     The  tation  now!  " 

gentleman  I  chum  with  gave  it  into  my  Rand  arose.   His  face  was  very  flushed, 

care.    I'm  to  keep  it  for  him  till  we  The  heat  of  the  little  garret,  the  hot  sun, 

meet  again.    What  are  you  looking  like  and  the  fumes  of  the  wine  had  been  too 

that  for?"  much  for  his  brain.    Though  ordinarily 

"I'll  tell  you  why,  Rand,  and  you  temperate,  he  was  soon  overcome  by 

listen  and  take  warning.   The  '  fine  gen-  wine.    "  Listen  to  me"  he  said,  "/omt, 

tleman,'  as  you  call  him,  that's  so  liberal  and  mind  Nan,  sister  or  no  sister,  you 

with  his  promises,  and  so  fond  of  em-  can't  make  me  go  back  on  a  friend.  I'll 

ploying    'an  honest  man,'  as  he  calls  tie  ye  there,  hand  and  foot,  I  swear,  if 

you,  but  he  means  a  fool  when  he  says  you  make  a  step  from  this  room.  That 

'  honest  man,'  brought  that  parcel  to  get  gentleman  you  wag  your  tongue  so  free- 

you  into  trouble.    I'll  be  bound  it  con-  ly  about,  is  as  fine  a  gentleman  as  ever 

tains  stolen  goods.    But  *  you,  Rand  trod  ground,  and  I'll  be  hanged,  and 

Clough,  are  no  thief,  and  your  sister  see  you  hanged,  before  I'll  break  my 

Nan  is  no  receiver  of   stolen   goods,  word  to  him,  or  to  any  man  alive!  " 

We're  honest  if  we  do  tramp  sometimes.  Nan  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to 

And  if  we  have  to  tramp,  Rand,  you  oppose  violence  by  violence.    She  let 

know  the  reason.    Now  listen  to  me,  him  rave  on  a  little  longer,  then  arose, 

these  goods  must  not  be  found  with  you,  "No,  you  don't!"  He  sprang  up  like  a 

nor  in  my  box.    I  shall  take  them  to  the  tiger,  and  placed  himself  between  her  and 

authorities  before  I  sleep  to-night."  the  door.    "You  bide  where  you  are, 

"I  think  you're  crazy,  Nan.     By  till  I  give  you  leave  to  go  elsewhere. " 

the  "  "At  least  let  me  tidy  up  the  room. 

"Don't  swear,  Rand,  it  makes  my  You  forget  the  merchant  you're  to  ex- 
head  ache. ' '  pect  at  this  hour ! ' ' 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  about  that  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  suspi- 

gentleman   being  a  thief?     Why,  he  ciously,  and  took  care  to  keep  himself 

owns  half  London.    He  told  me  so  him-  between  her  and  the  only  door  of  exit  as 

self."  she  arranged  the  room,  and  put  every- 
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thing  in  order.  She  had  barely  com- 
pleted the  work  when  a  step  sounded  on 
the  stairs.  Rand  had  dozed  a  little,  but 
he  sprang  up.  He  was  almost  himself 
again. 

Although  not  a  colporteur,  or  ped- 
ler,  by  profession,  or  habitual  occupation, 
he  was  now  occupied  in  that  manner. 
His  wares  consisted  of  cut  stones  for 
beads  or  rosaries,  of  more  or  less  value. 
He  had  learned  the  art  of  cutting  them, 
and  could  speak  of  lapidary  work  intelli- 
gently. He  made  a  trade  of  some  sort 
with  the  visitor.  When  they  were  alone 
once  more,  Nan  asked:  * '  Shall  I  take 
this  now,  Rand?' '  She  pointed  to  the 
package.  "  You  know  you  like  to  take  my 
advice  when  your  head's  cool.,, 

"I  like  to  take  it,  and  I  take  it,  Nan, 
when  it  isn't  forced  down  my  throat.  I 
know  enough  to  tell  a  gentleman  when  I 
see  him!  Now  this  one,"  he  pointed 
over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction  the 
visitor  had  gone,  "  he's  a  sharper,  heis\ 
Sharper  than  a  Jew!  He'd  like  to  have 
got  the  whole  lot  for  a  gift,  in  ex- 
change for  something  to  be  had  down 
that  way;"  he  nodded  in  the  direction  of 
the  church,  '  'prayers  and  a  free  pass  to  his 
paradise,  but  his  charity  didn't  fool  me, 
I  prefer  to  attend  to  that  sort  of  thing 
for  myself. ' 9 

"  If  you  only  would,  Rand!  " 

"Would  what?" 

*  *  Attend  to  that  sort  of  thing,  as  you 
call  it.  I  mean  just  what  you  mean 
Rand,  and  you  needn't  be  told  that  / 
know  you'd  be  the  better  and  hap- 
pier for  it. ' ' 

"I  don't  feel  in  a  mood  for  preaching. 
I  was  going  to  say  I'm  not  what  you 
might  call  a  spendthrift.  If  I  do  take 
your  savings  sometimes,  I  give  my  profits 
when  I  have  any. "  He  tossed  a  couple 
of  louis  d'or  into  her  lap. 

Nan  sighed.  When  he  had  any,  was 
rare  enough,  alas  !  "I know  you,  Rand, 
so  don't  spend  your  breath  telling  me 
what  I  know.  If  you  feel  like  talking, 
just  be  kind  enough  to  explain  about  the 
hamper  you  referred  to,  and  what  your 


bill  is  for  to-morrow.  I  suppose  you  don' t 
intend  to  give  me  the  slip  again.  If  you 
do,  tell  me  so,  fair  and  square,  speak 
your  mind  without  let  or  hindrance." 

41  Now  I'll  be  hanged!  Well,  it's  no 
use!  You  will  be  forever  doubting. 
No  confidence,  no  trust,  not  a  bit! 
Leave  you  after  what  you  saved  me 
from,  Nan!  I'd  sooner  leave  my  skin 
and  my  bones  for  that  matter.  What  do 
you  want?  Say  out!  There  can't  be 
anything  inside  of  a  fellow  but  you'll 
have  to  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  it." 

"Could  I  save  you  if  I  didn't, 
Rand?" 

He  hung  his  head,  weak  and  bluster- 
ing, swearing  and  yielding  in  the  same 
breath.  But  he  told  all,  and  when  all 
was  told  Nan  stood  up.  If  she  had 
been  like  most  women  she  would  have 
broken  out  in  a  flood  of  bitter  words. 
A  passionate  woman  could  have  killed 
him.  If  she  had  loved  him  as  little  as 
some  women  love  better  brothers  than 
he  had  been  to  her,  she  would  have 
been  indifferent  to  the  prospect  that  she 
saw  before  him.  He  had  weakly,  crim- 
inally betrayed  her  and  his  own  best 
interests. 

"  You  have  put  your  neck  in  the 
halter,  Rand,  and  this  time  I  can  do 
nothing." 

"You  will  still  be  dreaming,  woman \ 
When  I  tell  you  that  this  man  is  a 
gentleman.  You  would  have  told  him 
the  whole  story  yourself  if  you  had  talked 
with  him  five  minutes." 

"How  did  you  get  in  with  him  in  the 
first  place  ? ' ' 

"  O  I  was  wandering  around  that  grot, 
looking  at  the  sick  people,  and  he  asked 
me  to  do  him  the  favor  of  taking  his 
spring  overcoat  into  my  care  while  he 
looked  about  awhile.  He  said  he  saw 
by  my  looks  he  could  trust  me.  Of 
course  I  was  not  so  churlish  as  to  refuse 
a  gentleman  like  that — a  real  lord,  I 
should  say,  to  judge  by  the  overcoat  and 
all  other  parts  of  the  harness — so  I  said 
I  would.  I  just  got  a  good  seat,  and  it 
was  no  trouble  to  let  the  coat  hang  over 
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my  arm.  He  gave  me  his  card,  too;  a 
fine  one;  double  name.    Here  it  is." 

Nan  turned  her  head  away. 

"  When  are  you  to  meet  him  ?" 

* ' To-morrow  sometime.  I'll  hear  from 
him  to-night  when  I'm  to  meet  him. 
I'll  have  nothing  to  do  but  lend  him  the 
cart  and  have  it  well  furnished  with  pro- 
visions. He  says  he  knows  the  little 
girl  by  sight.  He  has  seen  her  going 
up  and  down  the  hill  of  Betharram  with 
only  a  blind  woman.  You  need  not  go 
to  Betharram,  neither  must  I;  he'll  do 
all  and  send  me  word  where  to  take  up 
the  team. 1 9 

"So  he  has  been  to  seek  the  child, 
been  watching  her!  When  did  you 
begin  to  give  him  your  confidence? 
We're  only  here  three  days,  and  didn't 
you  make  me  promise,  Rand,  not  to  go 
making  inquiries  till  you  got  over  that 
sprain  a  little  better?" 

"Yes,  so  I  did,  and  while  I've  been 
getting  over  it  he's  been  busy.  But  it's 
all  in  our  interest;  he  don't  want  any 
of  the  reward.  It's  just  three  days  since 
we  first  made  acquaintance,  since  you 
must  be  satisfied  on  that  head,  and  he 
declared  to  me,  word  of  honor,  over  and 
over  again,  that  it  was  just  because  he'd 
taken  a  fancy  to  me,  and  would  be  glad 
to  help  me  make  a  tidy  sum,  now  that 
I'm  halt  laid  up,  owing  to  that  blamed 
foot." 

"Did  you  tell  him  you  were  with 
me?" 

"Yes,  and  he  said  he  was  sorry  he 
hadn't  brought  his  sister  along.  You 
could  have  chummed  together,  and  not 
been  so  lonesome." 

"O  Rand!  Rand!" 

But  Rand,  who  had  been  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  his  toilet  during  this 
conversation,  now  suddenly  slipped  out, 
and  Nan  was  free  to  look  her  troubles 
in  the  face.  "Who  can  this  blind 
woman  be  ?  "  she  asked  herself.  "One 
of  the  nuns,  perhaps,  who  took  her 
when  her  mother  died.  Poor  little 
thing!  O  if  I  had  only  been  wise!  It 
I  had  only  been  wise!"    She  fell  into 


deep  thought.  What  was  she  to  do? 
To  whom  could  she  appeal  ?  To  whom 
dare  she  denounce  the  insidious  stranger  ? 
She  opened  the  parcel  confided  to 
Rand's  care.  Her  worst  fears  were  at 
once  confirmed.  It  contained  empty 
purses,  a  reticule  without  money,  a  tor- 
toise shell  fan,  curiously  inlaid  with 
gold. 

"He  will  accuse  Rand  of  having 
taken  these  things,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"He  will  carry  off  the  child  and  obtain 
the  reward.  We  will  never  see  horse  or 
cart  again,  that's  sure  "  Oh,  if  that 
were  all  the  loss!  But  to  be  arrested  as 
a  common  pickpocket!  That  was  the 
shame  and  terror  that  filled  her  soul 
with  fear.  The  first  and  only  thing  she 
saw  clearly  that  she  could  do  was  to 
make  way  with  the  stolen  goods.  She 
donned  her  walking  garment,  took  the 
bundle  under  her  cloak  and  set  forth, 
after  taking  the  precaution  to  tie  up  a 
parcel  of  odds  and  ends  as  nearly  resem- 
bling it  as  possible,  in  case  Rand  should 
call  for  it  or  miss  it  on  entering.  She 
directed  her  steps  towards  the  grotto  as 
the  surest  place  of  concealment.  She 
decided  to  hide  it  in  some  out-of-the-way 
nook  or  corner.  She  looked  about  her 
in  all  directions  for  a  long  while,  but  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  there  were  people 
everywhere,  as  if  a  thousand  eyes  were 
watching  her  every  movement.  She 
thought  she  could  drop  it  into  the  river 
at  this  part.  No;  the  banks  were  steep 
and  sloping  and  the  water  was  low. 
She  looked  up  towards  the  Calvary. 
People  in  crowds  were  there,  moving 
about.  She  wandered  till  she  was 
weary.  Then  she  bethought  herself  of 
the  dark  crypt.  She  had  passed  through 
the  long  passages  that  led  to  a  sombre 
chamber,  where  hung  many  lamps.  She 
mounted  by  the  viaduct  and  made  her 
way  thither.  Dark,  solemn,  impressive, 
many  red  lamps  lighted,  circumscribed 
spaces.  The  painted  windows  gave 
color,  but  little  light.  For  a  few  min- 
utes Nan  thought  herself  in  gloom  and 
alone,  the  silence  was  so  deep.  She 
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hesitated  till  her  eyes  became  accus-  anxious  girl  to  herself,  4 '  for  He  has  raised 

tomed  to  the  semi -darkness,  and  then  up  a  friend  for  me. ' ' 

she  saw  dark  forms  everywhere.    In  all  She  sped  forward  to  meet  the  pedes- 

the  benches,  around  the  confessionals  trian.    "Abbe!'1    The  old  man  looked 

deeply  set  into  the  black  wall,  and  even  up,  touched  his  shabby  hat,  and  with  a 

around  the  narrow  aisles,  for  every  now  gentle  * *  Good  day,  my  child, ' '  was  pass- 

and  then  she  saw  prostrate  figures  rise,  ing  on. 

pause  a  few  seconds  and  sink  down  by  ' 4  Abb6  ! ' '    The  voice  was  a  groan, 

the  close-set  pillars.    They  were  making  The  Abbe*   turned   and   scanned  the 

the  Way  of  the  Cross,  but  Nan  did  not  speaker's  face  more  closely,  then  lifted 

know  the  meaning  of  their  movements,  his  withered  hands  in  surprise.    "  Ah, 

She  did  not  even  criticise  them.    She  my  poor  child,  is  it  you?    I  did  not 

saw  them,  her  object  even  here  was  recognize  you.     What  are  you  doing 

defeated,  and  she  retraced  her  steps,  here?'' 

disheartened.  * 4  Abbe,  good  Abbe  !  It  is  as  if  God 
She  passed  into  the  open  air  once  had  sent  you  to  me  to-day.  If  you  can- 
more.  All  so  bright  without,  and  in  not  help  me,  my  brother  is  lost.  He  is 
her  heart  such  darkness,  like  the  vaulted  here,  too,  he  has  done  no  wrong,  but  he 
room  she  had  just  left.  Yes,  but  God  is  in  great  danger.  But  you  look  weak, 
was  there;  people  were  praying  to  Him  Come  to  our  lodging.  It  is  just  there, 
there.  Some  one  may  have  been  pray-  below,  look,  Abbe,  just  at  the  corner  of 
ing  for  her  without  knowing  her  need,  the  bridge.  Come,  Abb£;  for  Rand,  my 
She  was  about  to  descend  to  the  grotto  brother,  is  innocent,  I  swear,  and  unless 
once  more,  this  time  by  the  Lacet  Pey-  you  can  save  us  he  will  be  in  prison  this 
ramale,  so  called  because  the  zigzag  path  time  to-morrow.  If  you  can  help  him 
behind  the  basilica  that  communicated  this  time,  Abb£,  you  may  be  gaining 
directly  with  the  grotto  had  been  traced  two  souls. ' ' 

by  the  hand  of  the  Curate  of  Lourdes  The  Abbe"  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven 

himself,  the  Curate  of  the  Apparitions,  in  mute  prayer.     UI  am  old  and  feeble, 

our  Blessed  Lady's  chosen  instrument  my  poor  child,  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

in  her  designs  on  the  city  called  today  ' '  Come,  that  I  may  tell  you  better, 

by    all    the    world    4 'The    City  of  and  tell  you  what  you  may  be  able  to  do 

Mary."'  if  the  worst  come  to  him.    Here  it  is  not 

As  Nan  descends  the  first  winding  of  possible  to  speak." 

the  Lacet,  she  beholds  the  bent  figure  A  little  later  the  old  man  was  listening 

of  an  old  man  ascending  the  path  just  to  a  tale  with  part  of  which  he  had  been 

below  where   she  stands.     The   first  long  familiar,  therefore  the  sequel,  the 

sight  of  that  figure  has  struck  her  spell-  events  unfolding  here,  were  more  readily 

bound.    The  shabby  black  cassock,  the  understood  by  him.    But  alas,  old  and 

stooping  shoulder,  the  broad-brimmed,  feeble,  what  can  he  dp  ?    Only  oppose 

sun -discolored  hat,  but  above  all,  the  moral  courage  to  brute  force  !   But  Gid- 

boots,  heavy  and  of  a  size  out  of  all  pro-  eon  and  the  sword  of  God  overthrew  a 

portion   with   the    wearer's    stature,  host.    The  Abbe*  and  our  blessed  Lady 

brought  her  to  a  standstill.    Nan  held  may  safely  face  the  threatened  danger, 
her  breath  in  suspense.     If  it  should  be 

he!  If  it  should  not  be  he!  The  latter  attempted  abduction  and  rescue. 
supposition  made  her  shrink  with  terror, 

the  former  thrilled  her  with  a  wild  hope.  We   left  Margaret  and  Blandine  on 

The  old  man  mounts  slowly,  slowly  turns  the    heights  of  Betharram,  kneeling 

the  corner  of  the  zigzag.     ' '  Oh,  it  must  before  the  church  door.     They  had  not 

be  that  God  is  in  this  place,"  said  the  yet  finished  their  beads  when  Blandine' s 
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attention  was  attracted  by  a  figure,  en- 
veloped in  a  long  cloak,  that  had  sud- 
denly and  without  the  least  noise, 
stationed  itself  at  the  angle  of  the  church 
wall.  The  figure  was  bent  almost  dou- 
ble. One  hand  leaned  heavily  on  an 
immense  stick,  the  other  was  outstretched 
for  alms,  while  motionless  as  a  statue, 
with  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  her,  stood 
the  beggar.  Not  a  leaf  had  stirred,  not 
a  pebble  had  crunched  beneath  his  feet, 
to  herald  his  approach.  And  now,  not 
a  word  or  sigh  escaped  his  lips,  not  a 
single  movement  to  attract  attention,  still, 
mysterious,  with  outstretched  hand  and 
forcible  gaze  that  compelled  the  child  to 
look  towards  him,  nothing  more.  His 
back  was  against  a  great  tree.  From  his 
position  he  commanded  a  view  of  all  the 
paths  that  led  up  to  the  church  precincts 
in  every  direction.  There  was  not  a  sin- 
gle human  being  in  sight  save  those  two 
still  figures  by  the  church  door.  In  vain 
Blandine  tried  to  keep  her  eyes  away 
from  the  statue-like  figure,  she  found  it 
impossible  to  do  so.  The  eyes  became 
more  compelling,  the  hand  reached  out, 
almost  imperceptibly,  a  little  farther,  the 
body  bent  lower  and  lower,  without 
sound  or  visible  motion.  Beggars  were 
too  common  a  sight  at  Betharram  to  at- 
tract the  least  notice,  and  in  the  appear- 
ance of  this  one,  there  was  nothing  un- 
usual. A  long  laded  mantle,  the  hood 
drawn  well  over  the  head,  leaving  only 
the  eyes  visible.  Only  the  eyes  them- 
selves were  different  to  any  that  had  ever 
before  rested-  on  Blandine,  or  attracted 
her  attention.  At  last  she  could  bear 
the  strain  no  longer.  She  touched 
Margaret's  arm.  44  Mamma,  there  is  a 
beggar  there;  and  he  is  holding  out  his 
hand  such  a  long  time,  and  looking  so — ' ' 
She  did  not  know  what  word  to  use  for 
the  gaze  of  those  eyes.  They  were  not 
menacing,  yet  they  intimidated  and  com- 
pelled. 

44  Have  you  any  sous,  dear  ?  " 
4  4  Yes,  mamma. ' ' 

44  Then  give  them  to  him,  my  child." 
Blandine  drew  forth  the  coins  and 


arose.  As  she  did  so,  the  beggar  with- 
drew a  little  behind  the  tree,  but  the 
outstretched  hand  was  still  visible.  Just 
as  she  was  about  to  drop  the  money  into- 
it,  it  fell,  as  if  the  old  man,  tired  of  wait- 
ing, and  despairing  of  receiving  alms, 
was  going  away.  Blandine  hastened  ta 
put  herself  in  his  path.  She  held  out 
the  coins.    No  beggar  is  there. 

Beneath  the  hood  an  evil-looking  face 
that  stooped  quickly  towards  her, 
and,  before  she  could  utter  a  word, 
hissed  in  her  ear:  44  One  sound  and 
you  are  dead,  you  and  the  blind  woman  /' 9 
His  threat  was  needless;  the  child  was. 
paralyzed  with  fear  and  surprise.  Before 
she  could  recover  herself,  a  heavy  gar- 
ment was  thrown  over  her  head,  a  cloth 
wound  about  her  mouth.  Her  feeble 
groans  were  inaudible  through  its  folds. 

"  Now,  little  one,"  said  the  rascal, 
"  you  are  not  going  to  be  hurt.  Good 
kind  friends  are  waiting  for  you;  your 
own  mother's  relations,  and  you'll  be 
taken  safe  to  them,  and  be  happier  than- 
here. 99  He  was  binding  the  poor  child' s- 
feet  while  speaking.  4 1  And  now  you'll 
have  a  pleasant  ride,  and  see  lots  of  fine- 
things.  Plenty  to  eat  and  drink  of  the- 
best.  A  good  time  in  general. ' '  Blan- 
dine was  bound  hands  and  feet  both, 
now,  and  the  villain  bent  towards  her 
once  more:  44  Now,  listen!  as  long  as- 
you  don't  try  to  move  or  speak,  you  and 
the  blind  woman  are  sale;  but  utter  one 
sound,  and  you'll  both  be  dead  before 
you  know  what  hurt  you.  I  shall  not  be 
far  off,  though  you  may  think  so." 

The  child  heard  his  swift  footsteps  for 
an  instant,  still  she  could  not  move,  so 
tightly  were  her  bonds  drawn;  neither 
could  she  cry  aloud,  for  the  muffled  folds 
of  the  great  bandage  choked  every 
sound  she  was  capable  of  uttering.  Only 
anguish  for  her  dear  blind  mother  kept 
her  from  giving  way.  She  tried  to  struggle, 
she  tried  to  speak,  all  in  vain.  But  she 
could  call  upon  the  true  Helper, — 4 'Our 
Lady  of  Betharram  !  O  my  dear,  dear 
Mother  !  dear  Lady  of  Betharram,  help 
your  child!"  Hardly  had  the  supplication. 
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mounted  from  her  heart  to  her  lips,  then 
she  heard  a  kind  voice  speaking  low, 
quite  near  her. 

"Listen,  my  child.  Fear  nothing  !  I 
am  about  to  cut  your  bonds.  The  mo- 
ment you  are  free,  fly  back  by  the  road 
you  came,  keep  in  the  wide  path.  I  am 
a  priest,  fear  not  !" 

No  need  to  bid  Blandine  to  fly. 
One  long  look  at  the  venerable  face  of 
him  who  was  setting  her  free,  a  sob  of 
joy,  and  she  was  flying  up  the  slope. 
She  heard  her  name  called  softly  and 
plaintively,  more  than  once,  e'er  she 
could  respond  "  I  am  here,  Mamma,  I 
am  here,"  and  with  the  words  flung 
herself  trembling  and  sobbing  into  Mar- 
garet's arms. 

"Oh,  what  is  this,  my  darling!  What 
is  this!  where  have  you  been?  What  has 
happened  to  you,  my  treasure  ?  ' ' 

"Mamma,  the  beggar  was  a  bad  man. 
He  wanted  to  carry  me  off." 

"And  how  have  you  escaped  him  ?" 

"I  called  to  our  dear  Lady  of  Bethar- 
ram, and  she  sent  St.  Joseph  to  cut  the 
cords.  But  come,  Mamma,  he  told  me  to 
fly  by  the  wide  path." 

4  4  Who  told  you,  dear?" 

"  The  good  St.  Joseph,  Mamma.  He 
said  he  was  a  priest.  But  I  think  it  was 
St.  Joseph." 

"Come,  dear!  and  yet,  not  so!  How 


you  tremble,  my  pet.  Kneel  here !  Let 
us  thank  Him  and  His  Blessed  Mother, 
here,  on  the  spot  on  which  they  have 
saved  you. " 

Margaret  gathered  the  trembling  child 
to  her  breast,  enfolded  her  in  her  mantle, 
and  cradled  her  in  her  arms,  as  her  own 
mother  might  have  done,  till  the  sobs 
and  the  trenbling  had  subsided.  She 
hears  strange  sounds  :  three  pistol  shots 
in  quick  succession,  and  the  sound  ot 
voices,  loud,  menacing,  but  brief,  then 
all  is  still. 

When  the  silence  had  lasted  sometime, 
the  sound  of  the  church  bell  rang  out 
faint  and  sweet  in  the  distance.  "  Come 
now,  darling!  The  bell  is  ringing  for 
Mass.  Come,  dear,  if  you  feel  strong 
enough  to  walk.  I  would  carry  you,  if 
only  I  could  guide  my  steps." 

4  4  I  can  walk,  Mamma;  but  I  am  afraid 
he  will  see  us,  and  hurt  you." 

44  Fear  nothing,  my  treasure.  You  are 
the  child  of  Our  Lady  of  Betharram, 
never  forget  that.  She  will  never  aban- 
don you,  her  own  little  Blandine  ot 
Betharram." 

"  And  Blandine' s  heart  rejoices  as  she 
clasps  Margaret's  hand  and  leads  her 
towards  the  sanctuary.  She  feels  strong 
and  brave,  under  the  protection  of  that 
name. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 
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OUR  LADY'S  FLOWERS. 


By  Martha  Bockee  Flint. 


IT  was  a  beautiful  instinct,  full  of  subtile 
significance,  which  dedicated  the 
lily  to  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  and 
which  has  given  her  name  in  various 
forms  to  so  many  flowers  of  the  field. 
The  name  may  be  merely  possessive,  as  in 
Lady's  tresses,  or  virgin's  bower,  or  it 
is  Mary,  more  or  less  disguised,  as  in 
marigold,  or  the  44  verdurous  costmarie," 
but  whatever  the  heteronym,  it  was  the 
outcome  of  a  wide- spread  and  spontan- 
eous devotion,  unknown  to  the  modern 
mind.  Flowers,  which  in  pre-Christian 
times  were  called  in  honor  of  some  pagan 
god,  usually  Greek  or  Teutonic,  were  re- 
named for  Christ  and  the  Trinity,  for 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  in  the  sacred 
posy,  the  fairest  and  sweetest  were  sure 
to  be  for  Mary.  The  delicate  maiden- 
hair fern,  Freyja's  hair,  and  in  its  south- 
ern species,  Venus' s  hair,  became  our 
Lady's  hair.  The  rose,  flower  of  Hera, 
and  of  the  northern  Huldah,  was  given 
to  Mary,  and  numbered  with  the  flowers 
which  celebrate  the  Visitation.  Santa 
Maria  delta  Rosa,  she  is  called  in  Italy, 
and  it  was  in  recognition  of  the  rose  as  her 
emblem,  that  Saint  Dominic  established 
the  devotion  of  the  Rosary  as  a  perpetual 
Ave  Maria.  A  score  of  others  might 
be  mentioned,  thus  christened,  but  in 
the  days  of  Puritan  ascendancy,  there 
were  a  few  plants  which  reverted  to  the 
old  names,  less  abhorrent,  as  deemed  less 
insidious.  Thus,  our  Lady's  comb, 
scandix  pecten,  became  Venus' s  comb  ; 
and  her  looking-glass,  the  blue-eyed 
specularia,  was  also  given  to  Venus. 

The  lily  is  preeminently,  in  spirit, 
although  not  in  name,  the  Madonna 
flower,  and  in  its  different  species  is  as- 
sociated with  many  events  in  the  life  of 
her  who  was  44  Blessed  among  women." 
The  lilies  of  the  Annunciation  which  the 
Italian  painters  placed  beside  Mary,  or 


later,  in  Gabriel's  hand,  are  the  lilium 
candidum,  the  white  lily  of  our  grand- 
mothers' gardens,  the  typical  lily  in  its 
stately  grace,  its  golden  crown  of  stamens 
and  the  shimmering  purity  of  its  satin 
vesture.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  lily 
of  the  Visitation,  blooming  for  us  always 
by  the  second  of  July. 

The  year  gives  its  homage  to  Mary  in 
a  successive  blooming  of  flowers  dedicated 
to  her,  beginning  with  the  snowdrops, 
those  fair-maids-of-February,  which 
are  also  known  as  the  Purification  flower, 
and  as  Candlemas  lilies.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom in  many  old  churches,  at  the  Feast 
of  the  Purification,  to  remove  from  the 
altar  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  to 
cover  its  place  with  snow  drops.  This 
glad  4 4  procession  of  the  flowers,"  goes 
on  through  the  glory  of  the  spring  and 
summer,  until  it  culminates  in  the  orange- 
tawny  marigolds  which  carry  the  distilled 
sunshine  of  August  noons  into  the  chill 
of  November  mists.  Lady-day  is  an- 
nounced by  the  blooming  of  many  of 
Mary's  namesakes.  The  cowslip,  most 
English  of  English  flowers,  bore  for  one 
of  its  several  names,  44  Our- Lady' s- 
bunch-of-keys."  The  cuckoo  flower, 
or  milky  maid,  cardaminc  pratensc,  al- 
ways blooms  in  England,  by  March 
twenty-fifth,  and  its  flowers  whitening  the 
grass  as  if  by  outspread  linen,  gave  it  the 
name  of  our  Lady's  smock,  44  the  lady 
smocks  all  silver  white,"  of  which  sang 
Shakespeare  and  his  brothers. 

In  the  flowers  that  follow  Lady-tide, 
there  are  few  more  charming,  nor  to  us 
in  America  more  dear,  than  the  marsh 
marigold,  4  *  shining  in  swamps  and  hol- 
lows gray."  This  calltra,  which  we  have 
wrongly  called  the  cowslip,  has  almost  a 
score  of  names,  from  that  of  the  sun- 
loving  Sicilian  maiden  transformed  to  the 
yellow  flower,  through  others  embodying 
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Keltic  legend  and  Saxon  story,  or  slug-  conserve  of  costamint  [another  name] 
gish  peasant  fancy.  Blooming  on  May-  doth  warm  and  dry  the  brain/ ' 
day,  the  Britons  called  the  flower,  The  golden  threads  of  dodder,  en- 
bearnan  beallaine,  the  plant  of  Bel's  tangled  with  grass  and  herb,  were  our 
(Baal)  fire,  and  woven  in  wreaths,  it  Lady's  laces.  The  ribbon  grass,  in  its 
was  worn  by  the  actors  in  that  survival  ever  varying  combinations  of  green  and 
of  hoary  rites  which  kindled  midnight  dreamy  white,  was  our  Lady's  garters, 
fires  on  every  hill- top.  A  correspondent  the  wild  morning  glory,  smiling  a  greet- 
of  the  botanist  Gerarde,  sends  him  ing  from  every  hedge  as  it  unrolled  its 
Ifysicman,  or  gold-mair  (Mary)  as  the  flaring  white  corollas,  our  Lady's  night- 
then  current  Welsh  name  of  the  sixteenth  cap,  the  delicate  spiranette  was  our 
century.  Halliwell  gives  as  its  Saxon  Lady's  tresses,  and  its  fragrance  is 
name  wymot,  the  significance  of  which  fitting  incense  at  her  shrine.  The  slen- 
I  cannot  guess.  The  country  folk  call  der,  twining  stems  of  the  white  galium 
the  flowers  drunkards,  always  drinking  were  maid's  hair,  and  the  rarer  yellow 
from  the  wet  places  in  which  they  grow,  galium  7<erum  was  our  Lady's  bedstraw. 
or  may-blobs,  and  water-blobs,  crazy  By  tradition  it  filled  the  manger  at  Beth- 
betties  and  water  dragons,  horse-blobs  lehem,  and  Nicolas  Poussin  paints  the 
and  horse-buttercups,  names  quite  Infant  Christ  as  lying  thereon.  Solomon's 
unworthy  of  their  beauty,  while  to  seal  was  also  called  our  Lady's  seal, 
us  they  are  ever  Mary's  gold  of  the  ' 'It  is  al  one  herbe,"  says  Gerarde.  The 
marsh.  same  name  was  given  to  the  black 
The  lily  of  the  valley  blooms  by  the  bryony,  which  blooms  at  the  Nativity 
first  of  May  to  welcome  the  Madonna  of  the  Virgin.  In  our  Lady's  thistle, 
month,  and  the  flowers  were  once  known  carduus  marianus,  the  pale  leaves  are 
as  the  Virgin's  tears.  The  Canterbury  spotted  with  white,  from  which  it  used 
bells,  in  their  stately  spires  of  pendant  to  be  called  our  Lady's  milk-sile  (stain), 
bloom,  perpetuate  the  memory  of  pil-  Lady's  mantle  is  alchemilla  vulgaris, 
grimages  to  the  most  noted  of  English  whose  leaves  are  gray-green  from  their 
shrines,  but  they  were  first  called  mar-  thick  covering  of  silky  hairs.  In  Sweden 
iettes.  It  does  not  lessen  the  interest  it  is  Maria  kapa,  Mary's  cloak.  The 
in  the  historic  name,  that  in  our  gardens  generic  name  is  from  the  Arabic,  alkem- 
it  is  now  wrongly  given  and  the  cam-  clycli,  the  plant  being  known  to  alchem- 
panula  medium,  so  called,  was  in  Ger-  ists.  Other  old  names,  irrelevant  here, 
arde's  day  the  Coventry  bells.  Of  the  were  lyon's  foot  and  padelyon.  The 
varying  names  which  greatly  confuse  the  cypripedium  is  the  Lady's  slipper,  in 
student,  few  plants  have  been  more  olden  form  our  Lady's  shoo.  In  France 
difficult  to  identify  than  the  costmary,  and  in  Portugal  the  name  is  of  similar 
thus  called  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  It  suggestion,  but  in  Germany  it  is  Venus- 
is,  however,  quite  certain  that  the  com-  seliuli.  The  harebell  was  our  Lady's 
posite  flower  so  named  by  poets  and  thimble,  and  the  velvet  pouches  of  the 
simplers,  is  the  tanacetuni  balsa  mi  tie,  calceolaria  are  still  her  workbag.  The 
in  Germany  known  as  our  Lady's  bal-  dark  spot  on  the  leaf  of  the  polygnum 
sam.  Culpepper,  the  old  chirurgeon,  persicaria  is  our  Lady's  thumb.  The 
half  herbalist,  half  astrologer,  calls  it  also  story  is  told  that  the  plant  was  once 
alcost  and  balsam  herb.  Its  spicy  rich  in  healing  virtue,  and  that  Mary, 
blossoms  made  it  a  valued  condiment,  wishing  it  for  an  ointment,  found  it 
and  it  was  of  high  medical  repute.  "A  only  after  wearisome  search, 
verie  pleasant  heartie  to  give  a  savour  in 

pottage,"  wrote  Gervase  Markham,  and  *'She  could  not  find  it  in  time  of  need, 

Dioscoudes  had  long  before           4ia  And  so  she  pinched  it  as  a  weed," 
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as  it  has  been  ever  since  regarded. 
Another  legend  refers  the  stain  to  a  drop 
of  blood  falling  from  the  Cross.  The 
fantastic  flowers  of  the  wild  impatiens 
were  our  Lady's  eardrop  long  before 
the  fuchsia  was  brought  from  its  tropical 
haunts.  The  white  clematis,  the  trav- 
eller's joy,  tossing  the  foam  of  its  airy 
bloom  over  fence  and  shrub,  weaving  many 
a  wayside  arbor  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Assumption,  is  the  Virgin's  bower. 

The  name  marigold  has  been  loosely 
applied  to  several  of  the  composite  family, 
but,  originally  given  to  the  long-rayed 
flowers  which  suggested  the  aureole 
about  the  Virgin,  it  can  scarcely  belong 
to  any  other  plant  than  the  calendula 
officinalis.  This  is,  unquestionably,  that 
marigold,  which  under  several  older 
names,  appears  in  our  early  literature. 
The  genus  was  named  from  its  blooming 
in  southern  Europe  in  every  month  of 
the  year,  and  the  specific  name  announ- 
ces its  medicinal  and  culinary  properties. 
It  was  a  favorite  pot-herb, — indeed,  it 
is  still  called  the  pot-marigold,  — as  well 
as  an  esteemed  simple,  but  tastes  differ, 
and  Charles  Lamb  in  his  reminiscences 
of  Christ- Hospital,  speaks  feelingly  of 
the  "fresh  boiled  beef  on  Thursdays, 
with  detestable  marigolds  floating  in  the 
pail  to  poison  the  broth."  Culpepper 
writes  of  the  flowers  as  *  *  a  comforter  of  the 
heart,  "  in  a  physical  sense—  not  as  their 
beauty  touches  us,  and  Gerarde  says 
that  a  "a  conserve  thereof  taken  in 
morning,  fasting,  cureth  the  tremb- 
ling of  the  heart."  Burton,  in  his 
curious  old  book,  tells  us  that, 
"marigold  is  much  approved  against 
melancholy."  The  quickened  aesthetic 
sense  of  modern  life,  makes  this  truer 
than  the  dark-browed  writer  knew. 
Both  Virgil  and  Columella  mention  its 
officinal  properties,  but  under  the  name 
of  caltha.  The  calendula,  however, 
is  the  only  * 4  marigold  "  responsive  to 
sunshine  and  shadow,  thus  identifying 
itself  with  Shakespeare's,  "winking 
mary-buds,"  and  with  the  "marigold 
that  goes  to  sleep  with  the  sun,"  which 


Perdita,  sorting  her  flowers,  gives  to 
Polixines.  This  sympathetic  opening 
and  closing  of  the  flower  is  a  distinctive 
mark  of  the  calendula.  It  only  could  be 
meant,  when  said  of  the  sleeping  Lucrece, 
that 

"  Her  eyes  like  marigolds  had  sheathed 

their  light, 
And  canopied  in  darkness  sweetly  lay, 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day." 

Such  allusions  are  frequent.  In  A 
Knacke  to  Knowe  a  Knave,  a  contempo- 
rary play  but  little  known,  Dunstan 
says,  in  the  spirit  of  Wolsey  : 

"  I  think  of  king's  favours  as  of  a  mari- 
gold flower, 

That,  as  long  as  the  sun  shineth,  openeth 
her  leaves, 

And  with  the  least  cloud  closeth  again." 

In  the  English  translation  made  before 
1050,  of  the  Herbarium  of  Appuleius, 
that  list  of  plant-names  made  in  the 
fourth  century,  this  marigold  is  the  sol- 
secle, — solscquium,  the  sun-seeker.  It 
was  later  familiar  as  goldes,  and  as  yel- 
low-golds. Gower  describes  the  trans- 
formation of  Leucothae, 

"  Into  a  floure  was  named  golde, 
Which  stout  governed  of  the  sonne." 

and  Chaucer  gives  us  the  portrait  of 

"  Jalousie, 
That  wered  of  yelwe  goldes  a  gerlond  ! ' ' 

1  Herrick,  writing  of  these  marigolds, 
gives  the  same  thought,  which  is  wander- 
ing far  afield  from  "Gentle  Mary, 
Mother  mild." 

"  Jealous  girls  these  sometime  were 
While  they  lived  or  lasted  here, 
Turned  to  flowers  still  they  be 
Yellow  markt  for  jealousie." 

The  oldest  Keltic  name  found  is  lus 
Afairi,  Flower  of  Mary,  but  an  ancient 
list  of  British  plants  gives  it  as  ymbglide- 
gold,  a  golden- flower- which- follows- the- 
sun.  This  turning  of  the  flower  origi- 
nated another  early  English  name, 
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rudelwort,  surviving  in  old  poetry  as 
ruddes.  Few  other  introduced  plants 
are  so  closely  interwoven  with  rural  life 
as  the  calendula,  but  its  interest  for  us 
may  well  culminate  in  the  remembrance  of 
its  association — it,  the  flower  of  Mary, — 
with  Margaret  of  Navarre,  whose  device 
it  was,  and  who  gave  it  to  her  Huguenot 
soldiery,  with  her  motto,  Je  ne  veux 
suivre  que  lui  seul. 

The  corn  marigold,  or  yellow  corn- 
flower, with  its  rosette  of  pale  bloom 
and  finely  cut  leaves,  is  the  chrysanthe- 
mum segeium.  In  some  old  plant  lists 
it  is  given  as  auricomce  and  identified 
with  the  goldilocks  which  shimmer 
through  English  descriptive  writing. 
The  genus  tagctes,  the  common  mari- 
golds of  the  garden,  are  Indian,  Afri- 
can, and  South  American  herbs,  al- 
though some  species  stray  northward 
into  Mexico.  The  rich  coloring  and 
pungent  odor  are  characteristic  of  the 
entire  genus.  The  little  French  marigold 
reproduces  in  its  velvety  bloom  the 
dark  tints  of  the  wallflower.  The  taller, 
large- flowered  African  marigold  gives  the 


entire  gamut  of  color,  from  a  swarthy 
orange  to  the  palest  primrose,  the  green- 
tinged  yellow  of  solstitial  sunsets  in  the 
skies  of  winter.  It  was  called  the  Afri- 
can marigold,  earlier,  Thunis-bloemen, 
because  brought  into  Europe  by  Charles 
V.  after  his  conquest  of  Tunis.  Bacon 
refers  to  it,  as  he  writes  in  the  same  line 
of  the  French  marigold,  and  the  flos- 
Africanus.  Other  names  were  the  In- 
dian gilliflower,  Indian  pink  and  tansy  of 
Peru,  the  last  reminding  us  that  Ger- 
arde  called  the  giant  sunflower,  floure 
of  the  sunne,  the  marigold  of  Peru. 
In  India,  it  was  once  a  sacred  flower, 
garlands  thereof  wreathing  the  statues  ot 
Mahadiva,  and  being  worn  by  men  and 
women  at  his  festival.  That  they  are 
still  used  with  propitiatory  purpose  is 
known  to  every  reader  of  Kipling.  So 
strangely  blend  in  one  emblem,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  pure  and  of  the  base  !  But 
every  flower,  whether  or  not  assigned  to 
Mary,  is  a  bead  on  an  endless  rosary, 
and  breathing  constant  pater  nosters, 
speaks  also  unceasing  words  of  comfort 
and  uplifting. 


HOPE. 

B\  the  late  Sara  Trainer  Smith. 

SHE  trembles,  but  forever 
Towards  the  Deathless  Light, 
Looks  up,  and,  turning  never, 
Believes  not  in  the  night. 
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GIFT  FOR  GIFT. 

By  Patrick  Rafferty,  S  /. 

"  Woman,  behold  thy  Son," 
So  spake  our  Saviour  ere  His  soul  had 
flown ; 

And  John,  His  loved  disciple,  from 
that  hour, 
Took  Mary  for  his  own. 

"  Mother,  behold  thy  Son, 
The  Lamb  of  God  for  sinners  sacri- 
ficed." 

And  in  Communion,  John  his  moth- 
er gives 
Her  holy  One,  the  Christ. 


(II  FT  FOR  (J I  FT. 


THE  LEGENDARY  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

By  John  P.  Ritter. 
Article  II. 


HAVING  given  in  a  preceding  ar- 
ticle a  few  examples  of  the  pious 
Christian  traditions  that  formed 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  literature  of 
Europe  during  the  Dark  and  Middle 
Ages, I  will  now  call  the  reader's  attention 
to  those  grand,  imaginative  romances  of 
the  same  period  to  which  the  title 
*'  legend  "  more  properly  applies. 

One  may  not  be  sufficiently  well  versed 
in  antiquarian  lore  to  trace  back  these  le- 
gends to  their  original  sources;  neverthe- 
less one  need  not  agree  with  those  learned 
men, who, in  prosecuting  such  researches, 
grasp  at  every  trivial  coincidence  and 
far  fetched  similitude  on  which  to  base 
a  theory  prejudicial  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
It  is  often  wilfully  assumed  by  non-Cath- 


olic historians  and  scholars  that  many  ot 
the  pious  fables,  produced  before  the  so- 
called  revival  of  learning  by  Catholic 
romancers,  were  invented  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  pandering  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  ignorant,  and  enslaving  them 
through  their  credulity. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  that  these  writers — 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  among 
the  few  learned  men  of  their  period — 
never  created  an  imaginative  tale,  or 
paraphrased  a  pagan  fable,  without  en- 
duing the  one  with  a  profound  moral 
beauty,  or  reanimating  the  other  with  the 
very  soul  of  Christian  truth.  Moreover, 
their  sublime  narratives  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  accepted  as  verities.  They 
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were  invented  for  the  amusement 
and  edification  of  the  people,  in  the 
same  spirit  that  has  recently  animated 
the  authors  of  "Hypatia,"  "Ben 
Hur,"  "  Fabiola"  and  others  to  write 
their  religious  novels.  Admitting  that, 
in  some  instances,  these  fictions  were 
subsequently  introduced  into  the  lives 
of  certain  Christian  saints,  the  Cuurch, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  in  many  edicts 
and  councils,  denounced  them  as  apoc- 
ryphal. 

A  religious  romance  of  immense  pop- 
ularity in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the 
" Legend  of  the  Cross.' '  The  story  is 
as  follows  : 

After  his  banishment  from  Paradise 
Adam  lived  a  penitential  life  of  prayer 
and  toil.  At  last  his  end  drew  near,  and, 
summoning  his  son  Seth  to  his  side,  he 
said,  "Go,  my  son,  to  the  terrestrial 
Paradise,  and  ask  the  Archangel  who 
guards  the  gates  to  give  me  a  balsam 
which  will  save  me  from  death.  You  will 
easily  find  the  way,  because  my  foot- 
prints scorched  the  soil  as  I  left  Paradise. 
Follow  my  blackened  traces,  and  they 
will  conduct  you  to  the  gate  from  whence 
I  was  expelled." 

Seth  knelt  to  receive  his  father's  bless- 
ing, and  then  started  on  his  journey. 
The  way  led  through  a  barren  wilderness 
of  frowning  rocks  and  blighted  vegetation 
— a  sombre,  sunless  region  across  which 
lay  a  narrow,  winding  path  made  by  the 
black  prints  of  his  father's  and  mother's 
feet.  For  many  weary  miles  Seth  fol- 
lowed this  trail,  when  suddenly  the  walls 
of  Paradise  loomed  before  him.  As  he 
advanced  toward  them  nature  revived. 
The  trees  became  clothed  with  luxuriant 
foliage,  and  the  earth  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  bright-hued  flowers  exhaling 
delicious  perfumes.  The  air  was  tremu- 
lous with  the  music  of  birds.  Entranced 
with  the  loveliness  of  the  scene,  and  with 
the  sounds  and  odors  which  surrounded 
him,  Seth  walked  on  forgetful  of  his  mis- 
sion. 

All  at  once  there  flashed  before  him  a 
wavering  line  of  fire,  upright,  like  a  ser- 


pent of  light  continuously  quivering. 
Shading  his  eyes,  Seth  looked  again,  and 
saw  that  it  proceeded  from  the  flaming 
sword  in  the  hand  of  the  Angel  who 
guarded  the  entrance  to  Paradise.  The 
wings  of  the  celestial  being  were  ex- 
panded so  that  they  blocked  the  gate. 
Seth  bowed  down  before  the  Angel  un- 
able to  utter  a  word  ;  but  the  latter  di- 
vined the  purpose  of  his  visit  better  than 
if  he  had  spoken,  and  said  : 

"  The  time  of  pardon  is  not  yet  come. 
Four  thousand  years  must  roll  away  ere 
the  Redeemer  shall  open  the  gate  to 
Adam,  closed  by  his  disobedience.  But, 
as  a  token  of  future  pardon,  the  wood 
whereon  redemption  shall  be  won  shall 
grow  from  the  tomb  of  thy  lather.  Be- 
hold what  he  lost  by  his  transgression." 

As  he  spoke  the  Angel  threw  open  the 
doors  of  Paradise,  and  Seth  beheld  a 
wondrous  vision.  In  the  midst  of  a 
bcautitul  garden  played  a  sparkling  foun- 
tain from  which  gushed  four  crystal 
streams.  Before  it  grew  a  glorious  tree 
of  great  size,  thickly  branched,  but  de- 
void of  either  bark  or  foliage.  A  frightful 
serpent  was  coiled  around  its  bole,  and 
its  roots  shot  down  into  hell.  Seth  trem- 
bled as  he  beheld  his  brother  Cain  strug- 
gle to  clamber  up  them  into  Paradise  ; 
but  they  writhed  round  his  limbs  like 
serpents,  and  their  fibres  penetrated  the 
fratricide's  body  as  though  they  were  en- 
dued with  life. 

Appalled  at  this  terrible  spectacle,  Seth 
raised  his  eyes  and  behold  !  the  tree  had 
grown  upward  into  heaven.  The  mighty 
boughs  were  now  covered  with  foliage, 
flowers  and  fruit,  and  high  up  among 
them  was  a  woman,  lovelier  than  the 
moon,  bearing  a  little  babe  in  her  arms, 
as  radiant  as  the  sun,  who  seemed  to  be 
listening  to  the  songs  of  seven  white  doves 
that  circled  round  his  head.  Seth  pros- 
trated himself  before  the  celestial  vision, 
and,  when  he  looked  up  again,  the  doors 
of  Paradise  were  closed,  while  before 
them  stood  the  Angel  with  the  flaming 
sword. 

"I  give  thee  now  three  seeds  taken 
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from  that  tree,' '  he  said.  * 'When  Adam,  beam  which  lay  beneath  it.    The  sick 

thy  father,  is  dead  place  them  in  his  who  bathed  in    it   were  miraculously 

mouth  and  bury  him."  healed. 

So  Seth  took  the  seeds  and  returned      When  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  of 

to  his  father.    When  Adam  heard  all  Christ  drew  near,  the  mystic  beam  sud- 

that  had  occurred,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  denly  appeared  upon  the  surface  of  the 

in  songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  pool,  and  was  drawn  out  of  the  water. 

God.    And  the  third  day  after  his  son's  As  the  procession   to  Mount  Calvary 

return  he  died.    Then  Seth  placed  the  passed  that  way,  the  eyes  of  the  execu- 

three  seeds  in  his  mouth,  wrapped  him  tioners  fell  upon  it,  and  as  they  were 

in  the  skins  of  beasts  and  buried  him  ac-  seeking  a  suitable  beam  to  serve  for  a 

cording  to  the  Angel's  directions.    And  cross,  they  made  of  it  the  instrument  of 

the  place  of  his  sepulchre  was  on  Gol-  the   Saviour's  death.    Such  is  the  le- 

gotha.    Soon  after  three  saplings  grew  gendary  history  of  the  Cross  of  Christ; 

out  of  the  grave  from  the  seeds  brought  its  authentic  history  is  briefly  as  follows: 

from  Paradise.    The  first  was  a  cedar,  It  was  buried  on  Mount  Calvary,  where 

the  second  a  cypress  and  the  third  a  it  was  found,  deep  in  the  ground  with 

pine.    They  grew  with  amazing  rapidity,  two  others,  on  May  3,  326,  by  the  Em- 

and,  in  the  course  of  time,  came  to-  press  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine 

gether  and   incorporated  their  several  the    Great.    In  order  to    make  sure 

natures  in  a  single  trunk.  which  of  the  three  was  the  Cross  of 

Moses  came  hither  and  cut  the  bough  Christ,  a  woman  in  the  last  extremity  of 
with  which  he  performed  his  miracles  in  illness  was  brought  to  the  spot,  and 
Egypt,  and  it  was  here  that  David  came  when  touched  with  the  true  cross,  was 
to  bewail  his  sins.  In  King  Solomon's  suddenly  and  miraculously  cured.  The 
time  this  mighty  tree  was  the  noblest  in  discovery  of  this  holy  relic  is  attested  by 
the  forests  of  Lebanon,  so  that  when  he  the  testimony  of  authors  of  the  highest 
erected  his  palace,  he  cut  it  down  to  authority,  who  lived  near  the  scene  of 
convert  it  into  the  main  pillar  support-  the  event  at  the  time,  and  is  accepted 
ing  the  roof  of  the  great  structure.  But  by  the  Roman  Church  as  true, 
it  refused  to  be  put  to  such  an  ignoble  Regarding  the  legendary  part  of  the 
use.  The  column  was  at  one  time  too  narrative,  it  has  never  been  considered 
long;  at  another,  too  short.  The  King  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  mar- 
lowered  the  walls  of  his  palace  to  suit  vellous  allegory  which  is  probably  ot 
the  beam;  but  it  shot  up  through  the  much  greater  antiquity  than  is  generally 
roof  like  an  imprisoned  bird  recovering  supposed.  With  his  characteristic  lack 
its  liberty.  At  last  Solomon  was  so  en-  of  discrimination,  Jacques  de  Voragine 
raged  at  its  resistance  that  he  caused  a  has  admitted  it  into  the  Le^enda  Aurea. 
bridge  to  be  made  of  it  over  Cedron,  The  legend  is  also  to  be  found  in  a  life 
that  it  might  be  trampled  upon  by  all  of  Christ,  printed  at  Troyes  in  15 17;  in 
who  crossed  the  stream.  a  French  MS.,  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

It  was  serving  this  purpose  when  the  in  the  British  Museum;  in  the  Speculum 

Queen  of  Sheba  paid  her  visit  to  the  Historiaie,  and  other  mediaeval  chron- 

court  of  King  Solomon.     On  hearing  icles.    It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  how- 

the  story  of  the  column,  she  recognized  ever,  that  the  allegory  first  appeared 

its  miraculous  properties,  and  prevailed  many  centuries  before  these  works  were 

upon  the  King  to  have  it  raised.    Solo-  written.    It  will  be  remembered  that  the 

mon  then  buried  it,  and,  some  time  after  sacred  relic  was  carried  away  by  Chos- 

caused  the  pool  of  Bethesda  to  be  exca-  roes,  King  of  Persia,  when  he  plundered 

vated  on  the  spot.    The  water  at  once  Jerusalem;  but  was  recovered  by  Herac- 

acquired  a  wondrous  virtue  from  the  lius,  who  defeated  him  in  battle  Sep- 
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tember  14,  615,  a  day  that  has  ever 
since  been  commemorated  as  the  Feast 
of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross.  May  not 
this  religious  romance  have  been  inspired 
by  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  that  spread 
throughout  Christendom  at  this  time? 

The  famous  legend  called  "The  Seven 
Sleepers  of  Ephesus"  is  probably  an 
instance  wherein  an  ancient  heathen 
myth  has  been  invested  with  the  soul  of 
Christian  truth  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  most  glorious  of  Christian  doctrines. 
It  is  thus  told  in  the  Legenda  Aurea, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  condensa- 
tion I  have  deemed  expedient  to  make: — 

The  Emperor  Decius,  having  come 
to  Ephesus,  ordered  the  erection  of 
heathen  temples  in  the  city,  and  com- 
manded that  all  Christians  should  be 
brought  before  him  and  given  their 
choice,  either  to  worship  the  idols,  or 
die.  Now  there  were  in  Ephesus  seven 
Christians  who  refused  to  obey  this 
mandate,  but  remained  in  their  houses 
fasting  and  praying.  Their  names  were 
Maximian,  Malchus,  Marcian,  Diony- 
sus, John.  Serapion  and  Constantine.  On 
being  brought  before  the  Emperor,  they 
boldly  confessed  themselves  to  be  followers 
of  Christ;  and  Decius,  hoping  to  gain  them 
over  by  a  show  of  leniency,  allowed 
them  time  to  recant.  But  the  only  ad- 
vantage they  took  of  this  respite  was  to 
distribute  their  possessions  among  the 
poor.  Then  they  retired,  all  seven,  to 
Mount  Ccelion,  where  they  determined 
to  conceal  themselves  in  a  cavern. 

In  order  that  they  might  not  perish  of 
hunger,  Malchus,  disguised  as  a  physician, 
returned  to  the  town  for  a  supply  of  food, 
and  there  learned  that  Decius  had  re- 
solved upon  their  immediate  destruction. 
So  after  purchasing  some  loaves,  he  has- 
tened back  to  his  comrades,  and  told 
them  of  the  Emperor's  fury.  Then  he 
bade  them  eat  that  they  might  have 
strength  in  the  time  of  trial.  So  they 
ate,  and  afterward,  as  they  sat  consoling 
one  another,  by  the  will  of  God  they  fell 
asleep. 

Decius  was  greatly  vexed  at  their  dis- 


appearance, and  gave  orders  that  they 
should  be  sought  for  diligently,  but  it 
was  in  vain.  Then  he  commanded  that 
the  parents  of  the  seven  Christians  should 
be  brought  before  him,  and  when  they 
appeared  in  his  presence,  he  threatened 
them  with  death  if  they  persisted  in  con- 
cealing their  rebellious  sons  ;  but  they 
could  tell  him  no  more  than  that  the 
seven  young  men  had  distributed  their 
goods  to  the  poor,  and  afterwards  had 
disappeared.  Learning  that  there  was  a 
cavern  on  Mount.  Ccelion  in  which  the 
fugitives  might  be  hiding,  Decius  blocked 
up  its  mouth  with  stones,  in  order  that 
they  might  perish  of  hunger  in  their  con- 
finement. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  years  passed 
away,  and  the  Emperor  Theodosius  had 
been  reigning  thirty  years,  when  an 
alarming  doctrine  denying  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  thus  striking  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  Christian  faith,  broke  out 
and  spread  throughout  Christendom.  In 
Ephesus  it  had  made  great  headway,  so 
that  the  good  Bishop  Martin  was  obliged 
to  put  forth  every  exertion  to  keep  the 
remnant  of  his  flock  from  contamination. 
Now  it  happened  that  an  Ephesian  was 
building  a  stable  on  Mount  Ccelion,  and 
observing  a  pile  of  stones  near  at  hand, 
took  them  for  the  edifice.  In  so  doing 
he  opened  the  entrance  to  the  cavern. 

Then  the  seven  sleepers  awoke,  and 
thinking  that  they  had  slept  but  a  single 
night,  began  to  question  Malchus  about 
the  decision  of  Decius  concerning  them. 
"  He  has  resolved  to  hunt  us  down,  and 
make  us  sacrifice  to  his  idols/'  was  the 
reply.  "God  knows,"  said  Maximian, 
"we  shall  never  do  that.M  Then  he  urged 
Malchus  to  return  to  Ephesus  to  buy 
more  bread,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
obtain  fresh  information.  So  Malchus 
left  the  cavern  and  proceeded  to  the 
town.  On  arriving  at  the  gate  he  was 
bewildered  to  see  over  it  a  cross.  He 
went  to  another  gate,  and  still  another, 
and  over  every  one  he  beheld  the  same 
sacred  sign.  He  thought  he  must  be 
dreaming.    Rubbing  his  eyes  he  entered 
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Ephesus,  and  proceeded  to  a  baker's 
shop. 

When  he  laid  down  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  loaves  he  had  come  to  purchase, 
the  baker  examined  the  coin  curiously, 
and,  asking  him  if  he  had  found  a  treas- 
ure, began  to  confer  in  whispers  with 
some  others  in  the  shop.  Believing  that 
he  was  about  to  be  apprehended  and 
brought  before  Deems,  Malchus  at- 
tempted to  escape;  but  the  baker  seized 
him  crying,  "You  have  found  a  treasure. 
Show  us  where  it  is  that  we  may  share  it 
with  you."  But  Malchus  was  too 
frightened  to  answer.  So  they  dragged 
him  to  the  market  place  and  spread  the 
news  that  he  had  found  a  vast  treasure. 

Antipater,the  governor,  and  Martin,  the 
bishop,  hearing  of  the  excitement,  com- 
manded the  young  man  and  the  bakers  who 
had  seized  him  to  be  brought  before  them. 
They  asked  Malchus  where  he  had  found 
the  treasure,  and  he  replied  that  the 
coins  were  from  his  own  purse.  He 
was  next  asked  from  whence  he  came, 
and  he  answered  that  he  was  an 
Ephesian.  Then  he  was  commanded  to 
send  for  his  parents;  but  when  he 
mentioned  their  names,  it  was  found 
that  they  were  unknown  in  the  town. 
At  this  Antipater  flew  into  a  passion  and 
exclaimed: 

"  How  dare  you  say  that  this  money 
belongs  honestly  to  you,  when  it  dates 
back  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
years  and  is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Decius?" 

"  I  implore  you  in  the  name  of  God," 
cried  Malchus,  *  *  to  answer  me  one  ques- 
tion and  then  I  will  answer  yours.  Where 
is  the  Emperor  Decius  now  ?" 

The  bishop  replied,  "  My  son,  there 
is  no  emperor  of  that  name.  He  who 
was  thus  called  died  long  ago. ' ' 

Malchus  answered,  "All  I  hear  per- 
plexes me  more  and  more.  Follow  me 
and  I  will  show  you  my  comrades  who 
fled  with  me  into  a  cave  of  Mount 
Ccelion  only  yesterday  to  escape  the 
cruelty  of  Decius." 

The  bishop  turned  to  the  governor 


and  said,  "The  hand  of  God  is  here." 
So  they  followed  Malchus  to  Ccelion 
and  a  great  multitude  accompanied 
them.  On  arriving  at  the  cavern,  Mal- 
chus and  the  bishop  entered;  and  they 
saw  the  martyrs  seated  on  the  ground 
with  their  faces  fresh  and  blooming  as 
roses.  Then  all  fell  upon  their  knees 
and  glorified  God.  When  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  heard  of  the  miracle,  he 
hurried  to  Ephesus,  where  all  the  inhabit- 
ants met  him,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
cavern.  As  soon  as  the  martyrs  beheld 
the  Emperor,  their  faces  shone  like  the 
sun,  and  Theodosius  gave  thanks  unto 
God,  and  embraced  them,  saying,  "I 
see  you  as  though  I  saw  the  Saviour  re- 
storing Lazarus." 

Maximian  replied,  "  Believe  us!  For 
the  faith's  sake,  God  has  resuscitated  us 
before  the  great  resurrection  day,  in 
order  that  you  may  firmly  believe  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  For,  as  the 
child  is  in  the  mother's  womb  living  and 
not  suffering,  so  have  we  lived  without 
suffering,  fast  asleep."  And  having  thus 
spoken  they  bowed  their  heads,  and  their 
souls  returned  to  their  Maker. 

Instinct  with  a  rare  moral  beauty, 
this  wondrous  legend  must  have  been 
productive  of  incalculable  good,  during 
those  dark  ages  of  the  world's  history 
while  the  powerful  afflicted  and  the  weak 
endured;  when  men  fled  to  cloisters  to 
shut  themselves  from  oppression,  and 
women  to  shield  themselves  from  out- 
rage. With  nothing  but  misery  to  look 
forward  to  in  this  temporal  life,  how 
eagerly  they  must  have  listened  to  a 
narrative  that  confirmed  their  hope  and 
faith  in  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  eternal  happiness  in 
the  world  to  come! 

The  seven  young  Christians  whose 
names  are  celebrated  in  the  story  are 
honored  in  the  Roman  Church  as  mar- 
tyrs, although  their  legend  is  considered 
as  apocryphal.  It  seems  to  have  orig- 
inated in  the  East.  Jacobus  Sarugien- 
sus,  a  Mesopotarrrian  bishop  who  lived 
in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  is  said  to 
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have  been  the  first  to  commit  it  to  more  natural  than  that  some  Christian 
writing.  Gregory  of  Tours  was  perhaps  romancer  of  the  early  Church  should 
the  first  to  introduce  it  to  Europe,  have  associated  their  story  with  one  of 
where  it  immediately  attained  immense  those  numerous  myths  regarding  the 
popularity  with  the  masses.  Mahomet  prolonged  sleep  of  gods  and  heroes  with 
introduced  it  into  his  Koran,  and,  in  the  which  the  mythologies  of  so  many  ancient 
tenth  century,  Eutychius  inserted  it  in  pagan  races  abound  ? 
his  annals  of  Arabia.  It  is  found  also  St.  Christopher,  who  suffered  martyr- 
in  the  works  of  early  historians  and  the  dom  for  the  faith,  A.D.  364,  has  , always 
Coptic  and  the  Maronite  books.  been  honored  by  Holy  Mother  Church 
Mr.  S.  Baring  Gould,  the  antiquarian,  as  a  powerful  intercessor  and  patron, 
remarks  in  his  interesting  inquiry  into  That  he  is  a  historical  personage  who 
the  origin  of  certain  "  Curious  Myths  lived  a  saintly  life,  and  died  heroically, 
of  the  Middle  Ages," — "  The  seven  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that 
young  Ephesians  may  have  suffered  the  Church  has  venerated  him  as  Saint  and 
under  Decius,  A.  D.  250,  and  have  martyr.  No  good  Catholic  need  look 
been  buried  in  the  afore-mentioned  cave;  for  further  evidence  than  this.  Never- 
whilst  the  discovery  and  translation  of  theless,  it  is  evident  that  she  has  at  all 
their  relics  under  Theodosius  in  479,  times  accepted  the  beautiful  legend  re- 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  fable."  lated  of  him  as  an  allegory  merely. 
I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Gould's  St.  Christopher  was  a  native  of 
further  inference,  however,  that  the  Canaan,  and  the  name  by  which  he  was 
"  story  is  a  version  of  the  older  legend  there  known  was  Offero.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  perpetual  sleep  of  the  shepherd  of  colossal  stature  ;  and,  being  proud  of 
Endymion,  who  was  thus  preserved  in  his  great  strength,  resolved  that  he  would 
unfailing  youth  and  beauty  by  Jupiter."  serve  no  other  than  the  greatest  and  most 
It  is  far  more  reasonable  to  believe  powerful  monarch  that  existed.  So  he 
that  the  martyrs  were  discovered  in  the  travelled  in  quest  of  such  a  king,  and 
cave,  dead,  but  with  all  the  semblance  of  at  length  came  to  the  court  of  a 
life  about  them — which  is  a  phenomenon  sovereign  who  was  said  to  exceed  in 
that  is  scientifically  possible, — and  that  power  and  riches  all  the  kings  of  the 
the  discovery  being  made  when  a  heresy  earth,  and  offered  to  serve  him.  And 
was  afflicting  the  Church,  the  rosy  and  the  monarch,  observing  his  great  height 
lifelike  appearance  of  their  corpses  was  and  strength,  entertained  him  with  joy. 
regarded  as  miraculous  proof  of  the  resur-  Now  it  happened  that  one  day  there 
rection.  The  concluding  words  of  the  came  a  minstrel  to  sing  before  the  King, 
legend  tend  to  confirm  this  theory,  for  and  in  his  ballad  was  frequent  mention 
it  is  related  that  "  having  thus  spoken,  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  And  Chris- 
they  bowed  their  heads,  and  their  souls  topher,  seeing  that  every  time  the  proud 
returned  to  their  Maker."  The  bodies  monarch  heard  the  name  of  Satan  he 
of  the  dead  have  often  been  disinterred  crossed  himself,  inquired  the  reason  of 
after  centuries  of  sleep  in  the  tomb  in  a  this  gesture.  So  the  King  told  him  : 
condition  of  perfect  preservation;  but,  the  "I  make  that  sign  to  preserve  me 
instant  they  are  exposed  to  the  air,  crum-  from  the  power  of  Satan  ;  for  I  fear  lest 
ble  into  dust.  That  the  seven  martyrs  of  he  overcome  me  and  slay  me." 
Ephesus  really  lived  and  suffered  for  their  Then  said  Christopher,  "If  thou 
faith,  I  devoutly  believe,  as  the  Church  fearest  Satan,  thou  art  not  the  most 
includes  their  names  in  her  martyrology.  powerful  prince  in  the  world  ;  thou  hast 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  theory  I  deceived  me.  I  will  go  seek  this  Satan, 
have  ventured  regarding  the  discovery  of  and  him  will  I  serve  ;  for  he  is  mightier 
their  remains  is  correct,  what  could  be  than  thou  art." 
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So  he  departed  to  resume  his  travels. 
At  length,  as  he  was  crossing  a  desert 
plain,  he  beheld  a  vast  throng  of  armed 
men,  with  a  creature  of  terrific  aspect 
marching  at  their  head  with  all  the  air  of 
a  conqueror.  And,  as  he  drew  near 
Christopher,  he  stopped  him  asking: 

"  Man,  where  goest  thou  ?  " 

And  Christopher  answered,  "  I  go  to 
seek  Satan,  because  he  is  the  greatest 
prince  in  the  world,  and  I  would  serve 
him." 

Then  Satan  replied,  "I  am  he;  seek 
no  farther.0 

So  Christopher  entered  his  service  and 
they  travelled  on  together.  Now,  when 
they  had  journeyed  a  long,  long  way, 
they  came  to  a  place  where  four  roads 
met,  and  there  arose  a  cross  by  the*  way- 
side. And,  behold!  when  the  Evil  One 
saw  the  cross  he  was  seized  with  fear  and 
trembled  violently.  Then  he  made  a 
wide  circuit  to  avoid  it.  When  Christo- 
pher saw  this  he  was  amazed,  and  asked 
the  reason.    The  fiend  replied: 

1 1  Upon  that  cross  died  Jesus  Christ, 
and  when  I  behold  it,  I  must  tremble 
and  fly,  for  I  fear  him. 1 1 

Still  further  amazed,  Christopher  said, 
"How  then!  this  Jesus  whom  thou 
fearest,  must  be  more  potent  than  thou 
art !  I  will  go  seek  him,  and  him  will  I 
serve  ! ' 9 

So  he  left  Satan,  and  travelled  far  and 
wide,  seeking  Christ.  And,  after  many 
days,  he  came  to  the  cell  of  a  holy  her- 
mit, and  desired  of  him  to  show  him 
Christ.  Then  the  hermit  began  to  in- 
struct him  concerning  divine  things,  and 
said: 

4  *  This  King,  whom  thou  seekest,  is, 
indeed,  the  great  King  of  heaven  and 
earth ;  but,  if  thou  wouldst  serve  Him, 
thou  must  fast  often  and  pray. ' ' 

And  Christopher  objected  to  this, 
saying,  "If  I  were  to  fast,  my  strength 
would  leave  me,  and  I  know  nothing  of 
prayers.  I  will  not  be  bound  to  such  a 
service. ' ' 

At  this  the  holy  hermit  asked  him  if 
he  knew  of  a  certain  deep  and  perilous 


river,  often  swollen  by  rains,  and  in 
whose  waters  many  people  perished  who 
attempted  to  pass  over,  and  Christopher 
answered  that  he  knew  of  it.  Then  said 
the  hermit: 

"Go  to  that  river  and  use  thy  strength 
to  aid  and  save  the  poor  creatures  who 
struggle  with  the  stream  and  are  about 
to  perish.  This  work  may  prove  accept- 
able to  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  art 
desirous  to  serve,  and,  perchance,  He 
may  manifest  Himself  to  thee. ' ' 

This  service  proving  acceptable  to 
Christopher,  he  hastened  to  the  danger- 
ous stream,  and  built  a  hut  of  boughs  on 
its  banks.  And,  having  rooted  up  a 
palm-tree  to  serve  as  a  staff  for  his  sup- 
port, he  aided  those  pilgrims  who  were 
about  to  sink,  and  carried  the  weak 
across  the  current  on  his  shoulders.  By 
day  and  by  night  he  was  always  ready 
for  his  task,  and  never  wearied  of  helping 
those  who  needed  his  assistance.  And 
the  thing  that  he  did  pleased  our  Blessed 
Lord,  who  looked  down  at  him  out  of 
heaven,  musing:  "Behold  this  strong 
man,  who  knowe*th  not  yet  the  way  to 
worship  Me,  yet  hath  found  the  way  to 
serve  Me  ! " 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  after  Christopher 
had  spent  many  days  in  his  helpful  work, 
that,  as  he  lay  one  night  resting  in  his 
hut,  he  heard  a  child's  voice  call  to  him 
from  the  opposite  shore,  "Come  forth 
and  carry  me  over!"  And  he  rose  forth- 
with and  looked  out  and  saw  no  one.  Then 
the  voice  called  to  him  a  second  and  a 
third  time,  and,  going  forth  with  a  lan- 
tern, he  at  length  beheld  a  little  child 
sitting  on  the  bank,  who  entreated  him 
saying,  "Christopher,  carry  me  over  this 
night  !M  And  taking  his  staff  in  his 
hand,  Christopher  crossed  the  stream, 
and  lifted  the  child  on  his  strong  shoul- 
ders. 

But,  as  he  reentered  the  river  to  re- 
turn to  the  shore  he  had  left,  the  waters 
rose  higher  and  higher,  and  the  winds 
lashed  the  waves  to  fury.  And  behold  ! 
the  infant  on  his  shoulders  became 
heavier  and  still  heavier,  until  it  seemed 
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to  him  that  he  must  sink  beneath  its 
weight.  He  began  to  despair ;  never- 
theless he  maintained  his  courage,  and, 
staying  his  tottering  steps  with  his  staff, 
at  length  reached  the  opposite  bank. 
There  he  laid  the  child  down  gently, 
looking  upon  him  with  astonishment  and 
asking: 

< 4  Who  art  thou,  child,  that  hath  placed 
me  in  such  extreme  peril  ?  Had  I  car- 
ried the  whole  world  on  my  shoulders, 
the  burthen  could  not  have  been  heav- 
ier/ ' 

And  the  child  replied,  "Wonder  nott 
Christopher,  for  thou  hast  not  only  borne 
the  world,  but  Him  who  made  the  world, 
upon  thy  shouldeis.  Me  wouldst  thy 
serve  in  this  thy  work  of  charity  ;  and 
behold  I  have  accepted  thy  service;  and 
in  testimony  that  I  have  accepted  thy 
service  and  thee,  plant  thy  staff  in  the 
ground,  and  it  shall  put  forth  leaves  and 
fruit. 

Christopher  obeyed,  and  the  dry  staff 
flourished  as  a  palm  tree  in  its  season, 
and  was  covered  with  clusters  of  dates  ; 
but  the  miraculous  chifd  had  vanished. 
Then  Christopher  fell  on  his  face  and 
confessed  and  worshipped  Christ. 

I  assume  that  I  am  not  alone  in  the 
opinion  that  this  sublime  allegory  was 
suggested  by  the  accepted  traditions 
concerning  the  gigantic  saint.  It  is  re- 
lated that  when  St.  Christopher  came  to 
Samos,  a  city  of  Lycia,  he  found  a  perse- 
cution raging  against  the  Christians. 
But,  instead  of  considering  his  own  safe- 
ty, he  openly  encouraged  and  cheered 
them  to  perseverance.  One  of  the 
heathens  took  exception  to  his  conduct 
and  struck  him  on  the  face  ;  but  Chris- 
topher, who  could  easily  have  slain  him 
with  one  blow  of  his  powerful  fist,  only  re- 
garded him  steadfastly  and  said,  "  If  I 
were  not  a  Christian,  I  would  be  avenged 
of  that  blow. ' ' 

When  the  king  of  the  country  sent 
soldiers  to  seize  him,  he  permitted  them 
to  bind  him  and  lead  him  before  their 
master.  The  king  asked  him  who  he 
was,  and  he  replied  in  these  words : 


"Formerly  I  was  called  Offero,  the 
bearer  ;  but  now  my  name  is  Christo- 
pher, for  I  have  borne  Christ."  The 
tyrant  endeavored  by  every  means  to 
entice  him  to  idolatry,  but  Christopher 
stood  firm.  At  last  it  was  decreed  that, 
after  he  had  been  scourged  and  tortured, 
he  should  be  beheaded.  As  he  knelt  to 
receive  his  death  blow,  he  prayed  to  God 
the  Redeemer  that  all  those  who  in 
future  ages  should  implore  his  interces- 
sion, might  be  spared  from  tempest, 
earthquake  or  fire.  Here  we  find  all  the 
features  that  were  afterwards  included  in 
his  allegory.  A  great  simple-hearted 
giant  assisting  others  through  the  waters 
of  affliction,  and,  by  so  doing,  carrying 
Christ  and  with  Him  the  burthen  of  the 
entire  world  upon  his  shoulders.  "I 
was  called  Offero,  the  bearer, ' 1  he  an- 
swered co  his  persecutor  ;  "  but  now  my 
name  is  Christopher,  for  I  have  borne 
Christ. ' '  Is  it  not  apparent  that  in  these 
words  was  found  the  inspiration  which 
resulted  in  his  legend  ? 

A  sacred  allegory,  which  seems  to 
have  received  more  attention  from  anti- 
quarians than  any  other,  is  that  associat- 
ed with  England's  patron,  St.  George. 
According  to  a  pious  tradition,  he  was  a 
Christian  soldier,  who  suffered  martyr- 
don  in  Cappadocia  in  A.D.  303. 
Eusebius  says  of  him  :  * 1  Immediately 
on  the  first  promulgation  of  the  edict  (of 
Diocletian),  a  certain  man  of  no  mean 
origin,  but  highly  esteemed  for  his  tem- 
poral dignities,  as  soon  as  the  decree 
was  published  against  the  churches  in 
Nicomedia,  stimulated  to  a  divine  zeal, 
and  excited  by  an  ardent  faith,  took  it 
as  it  was  openly  placed  and  posted  up 
for  public  inspection,  and  tore  it  to 
pieces  as  a  most  profane  and  wicked  act. 
This,  too,  was  done  when  two  of  the 
Caesars  were  in  the  city,  the  first  of  whom 
was  the  eldest  and  chief  of  all,  and  the 
other  held  the  fourth  grade  of  the  im- 
perial dignity  after  him.  But  this  man, 
as  the  first  that  was  distinguished  there 
in  this  manner,  after  enduring  what  was 
likely  to  follow  an  act  so  daring,  pre- 
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served  his  mind  calm  and  serene  until 
the  moment  when  his  spirit  fled." 

But  what  little  is  known  of  the  authen- 
tic acts  of  the  Saint's  life,  has  been  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  the  allegory  of 
his  wonderful  conquest  of  the  dragon, 
which  de  Voragine  was,  perhaps,  the 
first  to  record  in  his  Legenda  Aurea, 
The  legend,  as  told  by  him,  is  this  : 

"George,  a  tribune,  was  born  in 
Cappadocia,  and  came  to  Lybia,  to 
the  town  called  Lilene,  near  which  was 
a  pond  infested  by  a  monster,  which  had 
many  times  driven  back  an  armed  host 
that  had  come  to  destroy  him.  He  even 
approached  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
with  his  exhalations  poisoned  all  who 
were  near.  To  avoid  such  visits  he  was 
furnished  each  day  with  two  sheep,  to 
satisfy  his  voracity.  If  these  were  not 
given,  he  so  attacked  the  walls  of  the 
town  that  his  envenomed  breath  infected 
the  air,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
died.  He  was  supplied  with  sheep  until 
they  were  exhausted,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  procure  the  necessary  number. 
Then  the  citizens  held  counsel,  and  it 
was  decided  that  each  day  a  man  and  a 
beast  should  be  offered ;  so  that  at  last 
they  gave  up  their  children,  sons  and 
daughters,  and  none  were  spared.  The 
lot  fell  one  day  on  the  princess.  The 
monarch,  horror-struck,  offered  in  ex- 
change for  her  his  gold,  his  silver,  and 
half  his  realm,  only  desiring  to  save  his 
daughter  from  this  frightful  death.  But 
the  people  insisted  on  the  sacrifice  of  the 
maiden,  and  all  the  poor  father  could 
obtain  was  a  delay  of  eight  days,  in 
which  to  bewail  the  fate  of  the  damsel. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  people 
returned  to  the  palace  and  said,  "  Why 
do  you  sacrifice  your  subjects  for  your 
daughter?  We  are  all  dying  before  the 
breath  of  this  monster  !  "  The  king  felt 
that  he  must  resolve  on  parting  with  his 
child.  He  covered  her  with  royal  clothes, 
embraced  her,  and  said,  ' 4  Alas,  dear 
daughter,  I  thought  to  have  seen  myself 
re-born  in  your  offspring.  I  hoped  to 
have  invited  princes  to  your  wedding  ; 


to  have  adorned  you  with  royal  garments, 
and  accompanied  you  with  flutes,  tam- 
bourins,  and  all  kinds  of  music  ;  but  you 
are  to  be  devoured  by  this  monster  ! 
Why  did  not  I  die  before  you  ?  ' ' 

Then  she  fell  at  her  father's  feet  and 
besought  his  blessing.  He  accorded  it 
to  her  weeping,  and  he  clasped  her  ten- 
derly in  his  arms  ;  then  she  went  to  the 
lake.  George,  who  passed  that  way,  saw 
her  weeping,  and  asked  the  cause  of  her 
tears.  She  replied  : — 44  Good  youth, 
quickly  mount  your  horse  and  fly,  lest 
you  perish  with  me."  But  George  said 
to  her  : — "Do  not  fear  ;  tell  me  what 
you  await,  and  why  all  this  multitude 
look  on?"  She  answered: — "I  see 
that  you  have  a  great  and  noble  heart, 
yet  fly!"  "I  shall  not  go  without 
knowing  the  cause,"  he  replied.  Then 
she  explained  all  to  him,  whereupon  he 
exclaimed: — "Fear  nothing;  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  I  will  assist  you  !  " 
"Brave  knight!"  said  she,  "do  not 
seek  to  die  with  me,  enough  that  I 
should  perish  ;  for  you  can  neither  assist 
nor  deliver  me,  and  you  will  only  die 
with  me." 

At  this  moment  the  monster  rose 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  And 
the  virgin  said  all  trembling,  4  *  Fly,  fly, 
Sir  Knight!" 

His  only  answer  was  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  Then  he  advanced  to  meet  the 
monster,  recommending  himself  to  God. 

He  brandished  his  lance  with  such 
force,  that  he  transfixed  it,  and  cast  it  to 
the  ground.  Then,  addressing  the  prin- 
cess, he  bade  her  pass  her  girdle  round 
it,  and  fear  nothing.  When  this  was 
done,  the  monster  followed  like  a  docile 
hound.  When  they  had  brought  it  into 
the  town,  the  people  fled  before  it ;  but 
George  recalled  them,  bidding  them  put 
aside  all  fear,  for  the  Lord  had  sent  him 
to  deliver  them  from  the  dragon.  Then 
the  king  and  all  his  people,  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  without  counting  women  and 
children,  were  baptized,  and  George 
smote  off  the  head  of  the  monster. 

The  charming  allegory  which  under 
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lies  this  famous  legend  is  obvious.  St. 
George  is  the  typical  Christian  hero 
and  warrior,  armed  with  the  breastplate 
of  righteousness,  the  shield  of  the  faith, 
marked  with  the  symbolic  cross,  the  hel- 
met of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit.  The  dragon  whom  he  slays  is 
none  other  than  that  "  Old  Serpent,  the 
Devil,"  who  poisons  the  heart  and  mind 
with  his  venomous  breath  and  seeks  to 
devour  the  virgin  soul,  in  whose  defense 
the  warrior  fights. 

In  his  ingenious  work  on  the  "Curi- 
ous Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  Mr.  S. 
Baring  Gould  has  succeeded  in  tracing 
the  legend  back  to  its  pagan  sources  in 
the  representative  myths  of  the  Semitic 
and  Aryan  peoples.  Space  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  introduce  his  interesting  ar- 
guments here.  He  concludes  them, 
however,  with  the  assertion  that  the  fight 
with  the  dragon  is  a  myth  common  to  all 
Aryan  peoples. 

"The  maiden  which  the  dragon  at- 
tempts to  devour,"  writes  Mr.  Gould, 
' '  is  the  earth.  The  monster  is  the  storm- 
cloud.  The  hero  who  fights  it  is  the 
sun,  with  his  glorious  sword,  the  light- 
ning-flash. By  his  victory,  the  earth  is 
relieved  from  her  peril.  The  fable  has 
been  varied  to  suit  the  atmospheric  pe- 
culiarities of  the  different  climes  in  which 

the  Aryans  found  themselves."  

"  When  we  perceive,"  he  writes  further 
on,  "how  popular  this  venerable  myth 
was  in  heathen  nations  of  Europe,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  should  perpetuate 


itself  under  Christianity,  and  that,  when 
once  transferred  to  a  hero  of  the  new 
creed,  it  should  make  that  hero  one  of 
the  most  venerated  and  popular  of  all 
the  saints  in  the  calendar. ' ' 

It  was  during  the  Crusades  that  St. 
George  first  became  universally  popular  ; 
for  it  is  related  that  he  appeared  on  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  surrounded  by  a  halo 
of  light,  and,  waving  his  sword,  led  the 
victorious  assault  on  the  Holy  City.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Crusaders  for  the  sol- 
dier saint  who  led  them  to  victory,  re- 
mained with  them  after  their  return  from 
the  Holy  Land.  England,  Aragon,  and 
Portugal  assumed  him  as  their  patron,  as 
well  as  many  chivalrous  orders  founded 
at  that  period.  His  conflict  with  the 
dragon  became  a  famous  subject  for  treat- 
ment in  works  of  literature  and  art.  It 
was  commemorated  in  innumerable  paint- 
ings and  statues,  and  also  in  the  windows 
of  churches  and  cathedrals.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  Edmund  Spencer,  the 
poet  laureate,  composed  his  splendid 
epic,  "The  Faerie  Queen,"  introducing 
St.  George  as  his  hero  under  the  title  of 
Sir  Guyon,  and  taking  the  saint's  legend 
for  his  theme.  It  is  true  that  he  glorified 
the  execrable  Queen  Elizabeth  by  making 
her  the  model  of  his  chaste  and  gentle 
heroine,  Una  ;  but  this  must  be  forgiven 
him  when  it  is  considered  that  such  ser- 
vile adulation  was  enforced  upon  the 
poets  of  England  during  his  time,  and  for 
several  centuries  after. 
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Recommended  to  our  Prayers  by  His  Holiness \  Leo  XIII. 


f  f^HE  family  jis  God's  own  creation,    reward  for  virtue  and  of  endless  punish- 


It  is  the  chief  means  that  He  ment  for  sins  not  repented.    It  ,is  rare 


employs  to  make  His  great  com-  to  find  Catholic  parents  so  ignorant  that 
mandment  of  love  known  and  acceptable  they  cannot  teach  their  children  how  to 
to  mankind.  The  mutual  love  of  father  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  to  say 
and  mother,  their  solicitude  for  their  at  least  the  simple  morning  and  evening 
offspring,  an<J  the  dependence  of  children  prayers,  and  their  obligation  of  attending 
upon  their  parents  are  the  greatest  nat-  Holy  Mass  on  Sundays,  and  on  holydays 
ural  helps  we  have  to  appreciate  God's  of  precept,  and  the  dangers  of  bad  com- 
love  for  us  and  the  benign  providence  pany.  Indeed,  it  is  not  the  illiterate 
with  which  He  has  disposed  that  we  who  are  commonly  most  at  fault  in  the 
should  learn  from  our  very  infancy  how  matter  of  a  Christian  education  for  their 
much  we  need  the  services  of  others,  so  children,  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to 
that  we  may  despise  no  human  being,but  appreciate  its  benefits  more  than  parents, 
love  all.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  family  whose  social  station  leads  them  to  sacri- 
that  we  are  to  master  the  first  principle  fice  everything  for  the  worldly  advance- 
of  Christian  knowledge,  the  first  and  the  ment  of  their  children  and  neglect  their 
greatest  commandment,  the  one  which  progress  in  Christian  doctrine  and  prac- 
contains  every  other,  and  which  is,  con-  tice.  Almighty  God  imposes  on  men  no 
sequently,  the  basis  of  all  science,  human  law  that  they  cannot  obey.  Parents  are 
or  divine.  bound  by  the  natural  law  to  cherish  their 

Parents  are  not  usually  competent  to  children,  body  and  soul.  It  is,  therefore, 
teach  their  children  the  principles  of  just  as  much  in  their  power  to  develop 
human  science,  and  often  Catholic  par-  and  cultivate  the  faculties  of  their  souls 
•ents  may  not  be  well  enough  instructed  as  it  is  to  nourish  and  train  their  bodies, 
to  teach  them  the  simple  lessons  of  the  From  the  time  of  their  birth  to  the  mo- 
Catechism  ;  but  even  the  most  illiterate  ment  when  they  exercise  their  reason, 
Catholic  father  and  mother  can  teach  a  no  one  is  ordinarily  entrusted  with  the 
child  the  name  of  God,  the  names  of  education  of  children  but  the  parents; 
Jesus  and  Mary,  and  impress  on  the  when  schools  or  special  tutors  take 
young  mind  a  sense  of  the  holiness  of  charge  of  them,  the  parents  are  still  re- 
God's  law  and  of  the  malice  of  sin,  of  sponsible  for  watching  and  controlling 
the  justice  and  sureness  of  an  everlasting  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
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them  and  for  correcting  their  every 
wrong  impression  or  dangerous  tendency, 
and  usually,  no  one  but  the  parents  will 
take  sufficient  interest  to  do  all  this. 
At  no  time  in  the  life  of  the  children 
can  parents  consider •  themselves  relieved 
from  the  obligation  of  educating  them 
as  Christians,  for  the  more  they  mayt 
learn,  whether  by  their  instruction  inf 
the  school  or  by  their  experience  in  life, 
the  better  they  will  appreciate  the  advice 
and  example  of  their  parents  and  be 
guided  by  both  for  good  or  evil. 

It  is  the  sweet  providence  of  God  that 
the  home  should  be  the  school  of  all 
that  is  highest  and  holiest  in  human 
^life.  By  His  ordination  the  family  is 
so  constituted  that  parents  should  co- 
operate with  Him  not  only  by  the  gen- 
eration of  the  bodies  of  their  children, 
but  also  by  aiding  in  the  perfection  of 
their  souls.  Since,  by  the  law  of  our 
fallen  nature,  their  children  are  born 
without  sanctifying  grace,  He  mercifully 
bestows  it  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
Even  before  reason  comes  to  enlighten 
the  child  the  parent  can  prepare  its 
senses,  its  imagination  and  memory  to 
grasp  the  elements  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge as  soon  as  the  light  of  reason 
dawns  upon  these  faculties.  The  infant 
hps  can  be  trained  to  pronounce  the 
holy  name  of  God  and  the  sweet  names 
of  Jesus  and  Mary,  the  eyes  can  be 
accustomed  to  look  upon  pious  objects 
with  veneration,  the  ears  can  be  made 
to  listen  to  the  story  of  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem,  until  the  imagination  and 
memory  will  naturally  be  filled  with 
scenes  and  reminiscences  which  will  all 
stand  out  so  clear  and  intelligible  when 
reason  conies  to  enlighten  them  that  they 
will  forever  after  influence  the  will  of  the 
child  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  had  such  a  training.  Such  a 
training,  repressing,  as  it  does  from  the 
very  beginning,  the  very  germs  of  con- 
cupiscence, disposes  not  only  the  souls, 
but  the  very  bodies  of  children  to  re- 
ceive sanctifying  grace  and  to  grow  in  it, 
and  a  childhood  spent  in  this  manner 


cannot  but  lead  up  to  a  youth  of  wisdom 
rather  than  of  folly.  In  this  way  were 
spent  the  first  years  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
Egypt  and  at  Nazareth,  for,  though  know- 
ing from  His  very  conception  all  things 
human  and  divine,  still  being  in  all 
things  like  unto  us,  save  sin,  He  deigned 
to  stand  in  humility  at  His  Blessed 
Mothers  knee  and  to  take  His  lessons 
from  His  humble  fosterfather,  the  car- 
penter, St.  Joseph,  that,  growing  in 
wisdom,  age  and  grace  before  God  and 
men,  He  might  not  only  draw  all  men 
after  Him,  even  the  children  from  their 
very  birth,  but  encourage  also  and  con- 
sole parents  in  their  endeavors  to  train 
their  children  to  a  Christian  life  by  the 
sweet  remembrance  of  the  scene  in  the 
home  of  the  Holy  Family  at  Nazareth. 

What  Catholic  father  or  mother  can 
fail  to  recall  and  contemplate  the  Holy 
Family  at  Nazareth,  or  to  appreciate  its 
lessons  for  themselves  and  God's  pur- 
pose in  recording  it  in  the  gospel? 
When  the  holy  feast  of  Christmas  comes, 
they  never  fail  to  bring  their  little  ones 
to  the  crib  at  Bethlehem,  and  they  are 
glad  when  these  seem  to  recognize  the 
Divine  Infant  as  their  own  God  and 
King.  How  is  it  that  so  many  of  them 
go  no  further,  and  fail  to  keep  the  Divine 
Infant  and  His  ways  before  their  children 
throughout  the  year,  so  that  with  each 
recurring  Christmas-tide  they  might  ap- 
proach His  crib,  with  a  year's  new 
knowledge  and  love  of  Him,  growing,  as 
He  did,  in  wisdom  and  grace  as  well  as 
in  age,  until  they  attain  unto  the  meas- 
ure of  the  age  of  the  fulness  of  Christ. 

For  the  Christian  education  of  chil- 
dren is  not  complete  when  they  have  been 
taught  their  prayers  and  catechism 
and  prepared  for  the  Sacraments  of 
Penance,  Holy  Communion  and  Con- 
firmation. It  embraces  many  things  that 
can  never  be  learned  in  school,  and  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  complete  when 
the  school  education  is  finished.  Parents, 
unfortunately,  are  too  easily  disposed  to 
shirk  their  duty  to  their  children,  and 
fancy  they  have  acquitted  themselves  of 
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their  obligation  to  bring  them  up  in  a  trained  in  Christian  knowledge  and  prac- 

Christian  manner  when  they  have  en-  tices. 

trusted  them  to  some  Catholic  School  or  Without  making  the  home  a  convent, 
Academy.  They  excuse  their  indolence  without  impeding  in  any  way  the  for- 
and  their  absorbing  attention  to  worldly  mation  of  the  character  of  children, 
matters  in  a  plausible  way.  Their  chil-  without  crushing  in  them  any  proper 
dren  are  in  safe  hands,  under  tutors  who  spirit  of  independence,  without  investing 
know  their  religion  thoroughly,  with  them  with  a  fictitious  character,  or  les- 
companions  who  are  all  Catholics  like  sening  their  individual  qualities  and 
themselves,  and  what  more  can  they  do  ?  merits,  parents  can  make  their  house- 
After  all,  a  home  cannot  be  like  a  con-  holds  a  veritable  school  of  Christ,  in 
vent,  and  when  at  home  children  must  which  He  will  rule  as  Master,  fashioning 
be  indulged  to  some  extent,  and  now-  by  His  own  principles  and  after  His  own 
adays  the  tendency  is  to  let  even  perfections  each  soul  according  to  its 
young  people  form  their  own  char-  proper  character,  endowing  each  with  a 
acter  ;  the  sooner  they  are  left  self-mastery  with  which  alone  liberty  can 
to  depend  on  their  own  resources  of  be  properly  exercised,  and  helping  every- 
will  and  mind  and  body  the  more  in-  one  by  His  grace  and  example  to  sup- 
dependent  they  become,  and  independ-  press  the  individualism  which  is  but  one 
ence  is  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  the  more  of  the  many  euphemistic  names  for  self- 
self-made  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  ishness,  and  cultivate  to  perfection  every 
the  more  hardy  they  become  in  charac-  single  trait,  particularly  the  sense  of 
ter,  and  the  more,  too,  they  show  their  personal  responsibility  which  makes  men 
individuality.  All  these,  and  a  hundred  more  acceptable  as  individuals  to  God 
other  fallacies,  are  repeated  by  the  in-  and  their  fellow  man. 
dolent  and  ignorant  parent ;  nor  can  we  Let  Catholic  parents  cooperate  with 
blame  them  entirely,  since  but  too  often  their  Church  and  schools  in  the  work  of 
they  are  merely  repeating  what  is  so  Christian  education,  let  them  train  their 
speciously  set  forth  even  in  some  of  our  children  in  Catholic  doctrine,  sentiments 
religious  magazines  and  pulpits.  It  is  and  practices,  let  them,  as  no  other  per- 
well  if  their  excuse  be  no  worse,  and  if  sons  can,  make  them  familiar  with  Catho- 
they  at  least  make  up  for  their  own  in-  lie  views,  traditions  and  customs,  and 
dolence  and  ignorance  by  sending  their  we  shall  have  a  generation  of  intelligent 
children  to  Catholic  schools.  As  things  and  steadfast  champions  of  the  Church  „ 
go  nowadays,  it  is  something  gained  if  such  as  our  times  sadly  need, 
even  Catholic  parents  do  not  plead  that  When  all  has  been  said  about  the 
a  stricter  Christian  education  at  home  needs  of  our  age,  when  reforms  have 
would  prepare  their  sons  and  daughters  been  suggested  for  our  parishes,  semi- 
for  the  sanctuary  or  for  the  convent  and  naries  and  colleges,  when  we  have  done 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  worldly  ad-  declaiming  for  the  higher  education  of 
vancement ;  and  it  is  a  blessing  to  their  our  clergy,  and  reminding  the  religious 
children  if  they  are  not  so  carried  away  men  and  women  who  teach  in  our  Catho- 
by  the  pretentious  offers  of  secular  lie  schools  that  they  know  little  or 
schools  and  colleges,  as  to  imagine  that  nothing  about  the  latest  fads  in  pedagogy, 
they  can  safely  entrust  their  boys  and  there  remains  still  one  subject  of  reform, 
girls,  still  under  sixteen,  to  institutions  in  and  that  is  every  Catholic  household  in 
which  sectarianism,  irreligion,  infidelity,  the  land,  and  all  that  Church  and 
and  every  phase  of  worldliness,  not  to  school  can  do  will  be  useless  until  Catho- 
mention  licentiousness,  are  sure  to  lie  parents  appreciate  their  obligation 
poison  or  vitiate  the  young  minds,  and  their  privilege  to  help  in  the  Chris- 
which  have   not   surely    been    over-  tian  education  of  their  children,  to  rear 
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up  in  the  very  bosom  of  their  families 
young  followers  of  Christ,  to  imbue 
them  with  His  principles,  and  develop 
in  them  a  thoroughly  Catholic  instinct, 
a  disposition  to  venerate  His  spirit  every- 
where, by  a  staunch  adherence  to  His 
Church,  by  reverence  for  His  priests, 
love  for  His  poor,  and  zeal  for  His  king- 
dom and  its  propagation  among  those 
who  have  not  yet  submitted  themselves 
to  His  power.  In  the  way  of  this 
needed  reform  is  the  indolence  of  many 
parents,  the  ignorance  of  some,  and  the 
worldliness  of  others,  but  these  are  ob- 
stacles which  can  easily  be  overcome, 


and  prayer  is  needed  that  the  minds  of 
Catholic  fathers  and  mothers  be  opened, 
and  that  their  hearts  may  be  moved  to 
unite  with  Christ  in  raising  up  for  Him 
new  and  loyal  followers  in  the  persons 
of  their  sons  and  daughters,  young  men 
and  young  women  who,  whether  in  the 
world  or  in  the  cloister,  may  spread 
abroad  the  good  odor  of  Christ,  and  as 
the  "other  Christs,M  that  Christians 
should  be,  enable  all  who  come  under 
their  influence  to  recognize  the  salutary 
influence  exercised  on  their  lives  by  be- 
ing taught  from  infancy  to  model  them- 
selves alter  Him. 


THE  POET  OF  THE  MISSION  HOUSE. 


By  F.   IV.  Grey. 


THE  Rev.  Simon  Fysshe,  Principal 
of  St.Deny's  Mission  House, Bat- 
tleminster,  was  an  eminently 
"safe"  churchman,  averse  to  extremes, 
whether  "Protestant"  or  "Roman,"  and 
walked  in  the  narrow  "middle  way"  with 
a  steadiness  worthy  of  a  theological  Blon- 
din.  That  the  students,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, should  take  their  tone  from 
him  and  follow, metaphorically,  in  his  foot- 
steps, was,  surely,  nothing  more  than 
what  was  right  and  fitting. 

There  were  exceptions,  of  course, 
minds  of  a  turn  logical,  or  the  contrary, 
tending  towards  Scylla  or  Charybdis; 
men,  in  short,  to  whom  the  Don's  spiri- 
tual tight-rope  walking  was  an  impossible 
feat.  Doubtless  the  Don  grieved  over 
them  in  secret;  in  public,  he  said  nothing 
to  them,  still  less  against  them.  He 
knew  his  human  nature  better.  But  he 
certainly  contrived  to  make  them  con- 
scious of  their  fault.  With  consequen- 
ces, as  will  appear  presently. 

In  the  case  of  Vincent  Travers  it  be- 
gan, I  fancy,  with  his  first  arrival  at  St. 
Deny's.  There  was  a  "  function  "  that 
evening,  "First  Evensong,"  of  SS.  Simon 
and  Jude,  or  »he  most  approved  Ang- 


lican stateliness.  Not  "extreme,"  be 
it  understood;  the  Don  did  not  approve 
of  incense,  but  looked  magnificent  in  a 
crimson  cope,  and  was  perfectly  aware  of 
the  fact.  It  was  certainly  perfect  of  its 
kind;  the  via  media  in  ritual,  as  the 
Don's  sermons  and  lectures  were  the 
via  media  in  florid,  but  carefully -chosen 
utterance.  It  certainly  suited  the  men 
who  took  the  Rev.  Simon  as  their  model, 
though  it  probably  still  savored  of 
"Popery"  to  the  "Protestant"  mem- 
bers of  this  little  "  Catholic"  communi- 
ty, who  had  not  yet  attuned  their  moral 
natures  to  the  prevailing  nicely-balanced 
tone,  but  who  might,  and  in  many  cases 
did  "advance"  during  their  student 
years  and  afterwards,  both  in  ritual  and 
in  doctrine,  to  "  extremes"  which  must 
have  been  sorely  painful  to  the  "  moder- 
ate "  principal. 

To  Vincent  Travers  the  "function" 
was  simply  a  revelation  of  spiritual  de- 
lights undreamt  of  hitherto.  Thereafter, 
having  further  to  travel,  more  ground  to 
make  up,  so  to  speak,  than  most  of  us, 
he  gained,  as  was  only  natural,  a  greater 
momentum  and  seemed  destined  to  go 
beyond  any  of  us.     So  that  the  "  First 
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Evensong*'  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude —  pline  of  failure,  and  the  not  too  kindly 

we  were  not  allowed  to  speak  of  "Ves-  criticism  of  those  who  set  themselves  to 

pers  " — was,  for  him,  at  least,  the  begin-  judge  their  fellow-men;  in  any  case,  by 

ning  of  an  entirely  new  experience.  a  process  painful  in  proportion  to  its 

It  was  not  long,  however — that  is,  not  efficacy.     Such  being  the  destiny  of 

so  long  as  I  had  expected,  considering  how  4 1  minor  poets. ' ' 

much   he   had   to   learn — before    the  This,  by  the  way  ;  for  the  present,  he 

"  functions  "  began  to  lose  their  charm  wrote  verses,  amatory  for  the  most  part, 

of  novelty,  and  by  becoming  familiar,  and  inflicted  them  on  anyone  good-na- 

ceased  to  satisfy  him.    There  was,  so  to  tured  enough  to  listen  to  them.  Then 

speak,  a  rhythmic  sense  in  his  nature  his  stock  of  possible   auditors  having 

which,  while  it  made  him  keenly  sensi-  come  to  a  painfully  sudden  end,  he  pub- 

tive  to  harmonies  of  all  kinds,  forced  lished  his  effusions — gratis,  of  course,  in 

him,  half-unconsciously,  and  certainly  the  Battleminster  and  Eastbury  Her- 

wholly  without  volition  on  his  part,  to  aid  when  the  editor  condescended  to 

dissect  those  harmonies,  as  poets  dissect  accept  them,  and  had  no  patent  medi- 

their  passions,  real  or  imaginary,  with  cine  or  sheep-wash    advertisement  to 

the  inevitable  result  of  finding  most  of  fill  up  the  space.    Such  being  the  pro- 

them  lacking  in  some  element  of  per-  cess  by  which  4 '  minor  poets"  become 

fection,  if  not  wholly   false.     In  the  known  to  a  more  or  less  appreciative 

case  of  our  Mission  Chapel  "  functions"  public. 

he  came  to  the  conclusion,  how  arrived  The  verses  being  chiefly,  if  not  alto- 
at  I  doubt  whether  he  ever  knew  him-  gether  amatory,  and  of  a  Werter-esque 
self,  that  they  were  sadly  lacking  in  despondency,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
"  Catholic  completeness."  Possibly  that  he  was  in  love,  such  fever  of  the 
some  Catholic  instinct,  often  found  in  imagination  being  a  strong  incentive  to 
natures  such  as  his,  may  have  taught  passionate  utterance  in  rhyme,  but  with 
him  to  detect  the  element  of  incomplete-  which,  at  the  present  moment,  we  are 
ness,  to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name.  The  not  immediately  concerned.  It  was, 
instinct,  if  such  it  were,  was  to  lead  him  doubtless,  a  necessary  stage  of  his  men- 
further  yet.  tal  and  spiritual  development,  failing 
Vincent,  to  do  him  the  barest  justice,  which,  he  might  have  remained  content 
had  certainly  a  very  pretty  knack  of.  with  such  sensuous  "functions"  as  ad- 
rhyming,  an  amiable  weakness  which  it  vanced  Anglicanism  is  so  well  able  to 
did  not  take  us  many  days  to  discover;  carry  out,  and  might  never  have  found 
hence  his  soubriquet  of  "  Poet,"  given  the  true  harrrony  of  his  existence, 
half  in  jest,  but  accepted  with  almost  Taking  his  version  of  his  love  affair, 
pathetic  seriousness  by  the  young  man's  gathered  partly  from  sundry  effusions  in 
innocent  vanity.  He  possessed,  more-  the  Battleminster  and  Eastbury  Herald, 
over,  a  sufficient  share  of  sensitiveness  and  partly  from  his  pathetic  confidences 
to  external  impressions,  hence  his  sus-  as  the  true  one,  it  appeared  that  the 
ceptibility  to  ritual  and  music;  of  vivid,  "Lilian"  of  his  devotion,  like  many 
sensuous,  if  somewhat  morbid  imagina-  another  maiden  fair,  besung  by  poets  of 
tion;  an  easy  flow  of  expression;  all  the  a  wider  fame,  had  proved  unkind, 
ingredients  of  a  poet's  nature — except  Hence  the  effusions,  which  may  be  left  to 
genius,  of  which  deficiency  he  was  at  the  imagination;  hence,  also,  in  a  very  real 
that  time,  blissfully  unaware,  but  would,  sense,  the  limits  of  which  I  do  not  pre- 
doubtless,  grow  to  realize  it  in  due  tend  to  define,  various  other  conse- 
course,  either  by  that  sense  which  made  quences  of  graver  importance  to  Vincent, 
him  prove  all  things,  real  or  imaginary,  as  well  as  to  some  of  those  with  whom, 
to  the  very  depths,  or  by  the  hard  disci-  at   that  stage  of  his  history,  he  was 
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brought  in  contact,  and  which  may,  pos- 
sibly, be  found  worth  the  telling. 

He  began  by  showing  a  still  more  de- 
cided tendency  to  "advance"  in  matters 
of  ritual,  of  externals  that  is,  since  of 
doctrine  in  any  definite  form  he  knew 
little  or  nothing.  It  was  purely  "sensible 
devotion"  at  the  outset,  and  yet  there 
was  underlying  it  that  same  instinct  of 
congruity  which  made  him  seek  to  dis- 
cover and  to  grasp  the  reality  supposed 
to  be  symbolized  by  the  ritual.  To  him 
the  crucifix,  above  all  other  objects  of 
devotion,  was  the  one  dearest  to  his 
heart.  Speaking  reverently  it  was,  I 
suppose,  the  poetic,  chivalrous  beauty  of 
our  dear  Lord's  utter  self-surrender  that 
appealed  to  a  nature  deeply  imbued  with 
a  romantic  mysticism.  The  saying  of  St. 
Augustine,  "magnum  est  Jesum  cruet- 
fixum  scire,"  was  a  very  favorite  quota- 
tion of  his,  but  he  was  wont  to  add  that 
to  die  for  our  faith  is  easy  by  comparison 
with  living  for  it,  whereby,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  both  then  and  afterwards,  he 
revealed  both  his  strength  and  his  weak- 
ness. 

But,  from  seeking  the  reality  of  which 
ritual  is  the  expression,  to  finding,  if  not 
the  true  one,  one  at  least  which,  for  the 
time  being,  satisfies  his  spiritual  cravings, 
was  not,  for  one  so  absolutely  in  earnest, 
a  long  or  difficult  process.  And  that  such 
reality,  as  he  honestly  deemed  it,  should 
be  strangely  akin  to  the  truth  was  only,  I 
think,  the  congruous  reward  of  his  un- 
questioning good  faith. 

His  "reality"  ascertained, to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  his  own  heart  and  soul, 
Travers  was  not  the  man  to  keep  it  to 
himself.  It  was  at  this  time,  I  think,  that 
his  verses,  ceasing  to  be  amatory,  became 
purely  religious — a  change  decidedly  for 
the  better.  Also  that,  believing  in  the 
Real  Presence,  his  acts  of  outward  rever- 
ence at  "Celebration"  should  have  given 
unmistakable  evidence  of  his  belief  was 
only  what  all  who  knew  him  might  have 
looked  for.  It  was  both  touching  and 
beautiful — to  any  who  could  rightly  un- 
derstand it,  but  it  was  certainly  not  a 


prudent  course  in  a  community  of  which 
the  Rev.  Simon  Fysshe  had  control. 

Not  that  the  Rev.  Simon  said  anything 
for  the  present,  at  all  events,  to  Vincent 
Travers.  As  already  stated,  he  knew  hu- 
man nature,  Anglican  human  nature, 
especially,  too  well  to  commit  such  a 
faux  pas  as  to  attack  any  man's 
"  views"  in* 4  good,  set  terms."  But 
he  had  much  to  say  on  "Roman  ex- 
travagances" and  no  "materialistic 
conceptions  of  Sacramental  ordinances, ' ' 
and  said  with  a  polemical  vigor  and 
point  evidently  due  to  some  definite, 
actual  cause.  Which  did  not  surprise 
me,  knowing  what  I  knew,  but  which 
pained  Vincent  Travers  inexpressibly. 
As  I  was  uncharitable  enough  to  believe 
it  was  intended  to  have. 

It  was  an  unequal  contest,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  a  strong,  dogged,  tyrannous 
nature,  a  man  endowed  with  an  authority 
not  to  be  disputed  with  impunity,  against 
a  sensitive,  timid  lad,  whose  very  fervor 
of  devotion  to  what  he  held  as  truth  was 
— strange  as  it  may  sound —  a  source  of 
weakness,  simply  because  it  was  the 
outcome  of  a  poetic  sentiment,  not  the 
conviction  of  a  reasoning,  firmly-founded 
faith.  It  was  a  state  of  matters  that 
could  not  long  continue,  as  not  only  I 
was  fully  aware.  The  Don  was  forcing 
the  issue  by  every  means  in  his  power 
and  had  a  weapon  ready  to  his  hand,  in 
case  of  need,  such  as  neither  Travers 
nor  I  could  ever  have  dreamed  of  his 
using.  But  the  occasion  arose  sooner, 
I  think,  than  the  Rev.  Simon  had  antici- 
pated. 

Eastbury  "All  Saints,"  a  church  fam- 
ous for  its  "Catholic"  ritual,  its  Rood 
screen,  seven  sanctuary  lamps,  and  all 
the  quasi -sacred  paraphernalia  of  an 
"extreme"  parish,  was  to  celebrate  its 
"Patronal  Octave."  The  Don,  with  a 
graciousness  which  did  not  ordinarily 
distinguish  his  dealings  with  his  students, 
announced  that  any  of  us,  who  wished 
to  do  so,  might  attend  the  services  on 
the  Festival  itself.  Travers,  who  was, 
evidently,  in  an   unsettled  condition, 
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craving  for  comfort,  for  any  kind  of  cer- 
tainty, eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  per- 
mission— the  intention  of  which,  that, 
namely,  of  proving  to  him  that  his  own 
"Branch  of  the  Church  Catholic"  could 
satisfy  all  his  spiritual  wants — was  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  and  induced  me  to 
accompany  him. 

The  '  'function ' '  was  gorgeous  in  the  ex- 
treme :  "High  Mass"  that,  as  some 
one  says,  *  '  might  have  deceived  the  very 
elect;"  a  sermon  from  a  "Cowley 
Father"  which,  surely,  left  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  definite,  dog- 
matic assertion.  Apparently,  Travers 
was  satisfied.  If  not,  his  case  was  be- 
yond the  skill  of  Anglican  physicians. 
Was  it  ?    I  was  soon  to  discover. 

' '  If  that  is  true, ' '  he  said,  suddenly, 
as  we  were  finishing  our  lunch  at  the 
"  King's  Head"  before  starting  for  our 
three  miles  walk  back  to  Battleminster, 
alluding,  evidently,  to  the  '  'Cowley 
Father's"  sermon,  "then  the  Don  is 
wrong.      They  can't  both  be  right." 

"Perhaps  it  is  merely  a  difference 
of  terms,"  I  answered,  weakly  enough, 
I  fancy.  It  was  cowardly,  I  admit,  but 
I  shrank  from  driving  home,  on  myself, 
as  well  as  on  him,  the  difficulty  that 
was  tormenting  my  own  mind.  Who 
was  I  to  assume  such  a  responsibility? 

'  'Possibly. "  He  spoke  with  a  gravity 
altogether  unusual  to  him.  "All  the 
«ame,"  he  continued,  with  an  air  of 
resolution  that  sat  strangely  on  one 
ordinarily  so  gentle,  so  willing  to  be 
guided  by  others,  "  I  am  going  to  see 
Father  Gresham" — meaning  the  Catho- 
lic priest  in  Eastbury,  not  the  4  'Cowley 
Father" — "and  ask  him.  Will  you  come 
too?"  He  put  the  question  as  if  it 
were  he  who  had  always  taken  the 
initiative,  as  if,  indeed,  there  could  be 
but  one  answer  possible. 

As,  in  very  deed,  there  was.  He 
had  shamed  me  out  of  my  cowardice 
most  effectually.  "  Of  course  I  will," 
I  answered,  thankful,  even  then,  that 
the  decision  seemed  so  easy  to  arrive 
at. 


"Man  proposes, ' '  says  Blessed  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  "but  God  disposes."  Father 
Gresham  had  been  summoned  to  a  dying 
parishioner,  five  miles  away,  and  would 
not  be  back  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 
That  Travers  was  disappointed  there 
could  be  no  doubt  at  all,  though  he  said 
little  more  than  "O,  well,  we  can  see 
him  to-morrow,"  yet  even  then  I  felt 
that  "to-morrow  would  never  come." 

How  the  Rev.  Simon  came  to  hear  of 
our  visit  to  Father  Gresham' s  house  we 
never  knew.  Doubtless  some  jealous 
Anglican,  fearing  lest  the  wiles  of  Rome 
should  prove  too  strong  for  our  weak 
spirits,  made  it  his  duty  to  report  what 
he  had  seen,  and  to  do  so  with  the  eager 
haste  common  to  the  tale-bearers  of  all 
races  and  all  times.  At  all  events  the 
Don  had  heard  of  it,  probably  before  we 
got  back  to  the  Mission  House. 

To  Travers  he  said  nothing,  for  a  rea- 
son which  we  were  destined  to  discover 
in  due  course.  As  for  me,  he  certainly 
saved  me  the  unpleasant  task  of  telling 
him.  In  what  fashion  he  told  me  I  would 
rather  not  remember,  he  having  since 
passed  to  a  world  where  "moderate" 
views  are  not  in  favor.  I  really  believe 
that  even  then  he  was  conscientiously 
doing  "his  duty,"  as  he  understood  it. 
He  made  that  much  clear  to  me,  at  all 
events.  If  not,  it  was  for  no  want  of  very 
emphatic  iteration. 

As  for  Travers,  he  was  to  undergo  an 
experience  immeasurably  more  painful 
than  any  lecture  the  Don  might  have 
given  him  could  possibly  have  been. 
Three  days  after  our  visit  to  Eastbury  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  mother,  a 
devout,  old-fashioned  Anglican,  a  living 
saint,  yet  one  to  whom  * '  Romanism  '  * 
was  a  soul-destroying  error.  It  may  be 
fancied  how  she  wrote  to  warn  her  son 
against  "  trafficking  with  the  evil  thing," 
to  implore  him  "  not  to  forsake  the  purer 
faith  of  his  fathers  for  the  superstitions  of 
Popery."  To  Vincent  it  was  worse  than 
martyrdom.  As  he  had  often  said,  it 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to 
die  for  his  faith;  to  live  for  it  under  such 
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circumstances  was  beyond  him,  at  that  of  his  fathers, "  went  out  with  him  to  see 
time.  And  this  just  because  it  was  not  the  procession.  But  when  the  Blessed 
faith  %  in  any  true  sense,  but  simply  a  pious  Sacrament  passed  the  place  where  they 
emotion,  liable,  as  such,  to  be  counter-  were  standing,  Vincent,  who  had  never 
balanced  by  appeals  to  other  emotions,  lost  hold  of  that  4  'reality"  which  had 
to  his  love  for  his  mother,  most  of  grown  by  God's  mysterious  guidance 
all.  As  the  Don  had  known,  when  he  from  a  "  view"  into  a  firm  faith,  knelt 
made  use  of  the  weapon  that  we  had  in  the  presence  of  the  Eucharistic  God 
never  taken  into  consideration.  as  he  had  worshipped  the  creation  of  his 

That,  seemingly,  was  the  end  of  it ;  own  fervent  imagination  in  the  Mission 
in  victory  for  the  Don,  in  patient,  Chapel.  To  the  bishop's  horror,  who, 
hopeless  submission  on  the  part  of  lacking  the  Don's  intimate  knowledge  of 
Travers.  Not  quite;  the  Don,  clever  human  nature  and  of  his  nature  in  par- 
as he  was,  made  a  mistake  where  none  ticular,  took  occasion  to  inveigh  against 
would  have  supposed  it  possible.  And  ' 1  materialistic  conceptions ' '  and  "su- 
yet,  simple  enough,  as  it  appeared  to  us  perstitious  reverence"  in  the  most  ap- 
afterwards.  proved  style  of  the  "  moderate  church- 

The  Rev.  Simon  Fysshe  had  a  particu-  man." 
lar  friend,  a  man  of  eminently  4 4  safe"  To  Travers,  it  was  the  very  crisis  ot 
views,  like  his  own,  views  which  would  his  spiritual  life  and  he  knew  it.  As  to  the 
only  become  "safer"  now  that  he  had  Real  Presence,  he  had  no  doubt  at  all,  nor 
been  appointed  to  a  Canadian  bishopric,  as  to  what  must,  necessarily,  be  the 
Vincent  Travers,  urged  thereto  by  his  outward  expression  of  that  belief, 
mother,  at  the  Don's  instigation,  was  to  namely,  adoration  as  of  God  made 
be  ordained  deacon,  and  go  out  to  Can-  manifest  to  human  eyes.  That  a  bishop 
ada  as  his  Right  Reverend  Lordship's  of  "the  Church  Catholic" — as  he  had 
secretary.  I  was  sorry  for  him,  but  been  taught  to  believe,  and  had  ac- 
what  could  I  say  or  do?  Besides,  by  cepted  as  true — should  forbid  him  to 
that  time,  I  had  quitted  St.  Deny's,  and  worship  the  Eucharistic  God  was,  for 
only  know  the  conclusion  of  the  story  him,  the  end  of  all  things,  so  far  as 
from  Vincent's  letters.  the    Anglican    communion    was  con- 

It  need  not  take  long  in  the  telling,  cerned. 
As  a  preparation  for  ordination,  he  was,  And  so,  by  means  of  the  martyr- 
of  course,  carefully  instructed  in  the  An-  dom  he  had  endured,  passing  from 
glican  claims  to  valid  orders,  as  interpre-  imaginary  sorrows  to  a  real  trial  more 
ted  by  the  Rev.  Simon  Fysshe,  with  re-  bitter  than  many  of  us  can  realize,  he 
suits,  as  it  proved,  other  than  those  was  led  from  emotional  conceptions  to 
intended.  His  ordination  to  the  Angli-  a  divine  and  living  faith,  from  maimed 
can  deaconate  followed,  in  due  course,  rites  and  empty  sanctuaries  into  the 
and  then  he  sailed  for  Canada  with  his  Church  where  the  God  of  Calvary 
new  master,  the  Bishop.  dwells  in  the  Tabernacle  of  His  chosen 

They  arrived  in  Montreal  on  the  eve  people, 
of  Corpus  Christi.    His  Lordship,  not      Truly,  "God,  by  a  way  they  have 
wishing  to  appear  as  having  any  doubts  not  known 

of  his  secretary's  loyalty  to  the  "  faith       "Shall  lead  His  own." 
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ASSISI  of  to-day  is  resting  out  in 
the  bright  warm  sunshine,  just  as 
she  has  rested  since  Saint  Francis 
blessed  her  with  his  dying  benediction, 
six  hundred  years  ago.  She  is  free  from 
the  activity  of  modern  progress;  she  car- 
ries on  no  thriving  intercourse  with  her 
neighbors;  she  lives  on  undisturbed 
within  her  mediaeval  walls,  the  memory 
of  her  great  saint  giving  her  all  she  de- 
sires to  possess. 

The  first  afternoon  we  were  in  Assisi, 
we  climbed  up  the  narrow  streets  to  the 
Rocca  Maggiore,  the  immense  rock  that 
guards  the  town  on  the  north,  and  we 
lay  up  there,  out  in  the  April  wind  and 
sunshine,  with  a  perfect  picture  before 
us,  a  picture  that  seemed  to  hold  within 
its  brightness  Saint  Francis's  happy  per- 
sonality. Below  lay  the  little  stone-built 
town,  girded  within  her  walls,  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  with  gray  olive  groves 
softening  the  slopes  below  her,  and  bare, 
strong  masses  of  rock  guarding  her  from 
above.  All  that  was  happy  and  untrou- 
bled seemed  to  lie  in  the  fertile  plain 
that  stretched  far  away  from  the  base  of 
the  mountain;  here  and  there  little 
straight,  white  roads  made  patterns 
through  the  green  fields,  leading  up  by 
tiny  villages  that  lay  clustered  each  around 
her  mother  church.  Somewhere  beyond 
the  fading  plain  and  the  gray  hills  in 
the  east  lay  Rome,'  a  city  so  full  of  his- 
tory and  of  people,  that  to  us,  up  on 
the  quiet  hill-top,  it  seemed  some  mys- 
tic place  we  had  seen  in  a  dream.  In 
the  west  we  could  just  see  Perugia, 
whose  roofs  and  towers  stood  out  against 
the  golden  sunset. 

It  would  have  been  too  much  like  fairy- 
land, had  we  been  left  alone  there  with 
our  thoughts  to  weave  unlimited  threads 
of  romance  over  the  picture  before  us. 
But  a  small,  bare-footed,  black-eyed 
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youngster,  a  healthy  specimen  of  Assisi, 
had  followed  our  steps  all  the  way  up  to 
the  Rocca,  running  along  with  her  little 
sun-burned  hand  held  out  for  money, 
and  her  black  eyes  fixed  beseechingly 
on  us.  When  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  had  made  ourselves  comfortable 
out  on  the  warm,  spring  earth,  there  sat 
our  little  follower,  not  three  yards  away, 
perched  on  a  low  rock,  with  her  hands 
folded  in  her  lap,  her  bare,  brown  feet 
pressed  against  each  other  and  those 
eyes  of  hers  still  on  us.  So  we  gave  her 
half  of  all  we  had,  one  of  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs  left  over  from  our  lunch  on 
the  train  the  day  before.  She  may  have 
been  surprised  at  our  queer  donation, 
but  she  kept  her  feelings  to  herself,  as 
she  solemly  advanced  to  receive  the 
egg.  Then  she  lisped  a  soft  "grazie," 
and  started  on  a  run  down  the  hill,  nib- 
bling at  her  present  and  smiling  back  at 
us,  as  her  feet  pattered  down  the  road. 

One  sees  few  people  in  Assisi,  in  the 
town  itself,  because  nearly  everybody, 
men,  women  and  children,  works  in  the 
fields  during  summer,  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  Only  the  tiny  babies  stay  at 
home,  playing  around  the  doorsteps 
with  the  chickens  and  cats;  while  some 
old  grandma  or  grandpa,  too  old  to  be 
of  more  active  service,  watches  over 
them  from  a  shady  corner  of 
the  street.  We  wondered  when 
housework  was  done,  but  to  look  into 
one  of  Assisi' s  dwellings  is  to  put  all 
doubt  at  an  end,  for  there  is  scarcely 
anything  in  them  to  ' ' keep."  The 
houses  join  each  other,  low,  narrow 
stone-built  little  boxes,  each  with  a  low 
front  door  and  a  high  window  in  the 
back  that  casts  a  faint  light  over  the 
bareness  of  the  three  rooms  within. 
Through  the  undecided  gloom  you  may 
distinguish  a  bed  or  two,  a  stove  and  a 
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soup  pot  and  a  candlestick;  perhaps  a 
table  and  a  statue  of  the  Madonna,  on 
a  shelf,  but  that  is  about  all; 
nature  supplies  the  rest.  The  Assisi 
housewife  does  her  washing  every  month 
down  in  the  river  that  circles  around 
behind  the  town.  She  carries  her  bundle 
of  wash  on  her  head  to  the  river  bank, 
where,  kneeling  over  the  edge  of  the 
water  with  her  other  energetic  compan- 
ions, she  pounds  her  clothes  with  big 
stones  and  wrings  them  out  in  the  clear 
running  water  at  her  feet,  perfectly  un- 
aware what  a  pretty  picture  she  makes. 
She  picks  dandelion  leaves  in  the  field 
for  the  family  dinner,  gathering  them  up 
in  her  apron,  to  be  put  into  the  stew 
pot  along  with  any  other  eatables  she 
may  happen  to  have.  The  front  door- 
step may  be  used  as  a  chair  when  such  a 
luxury  is  required,  but  even  when  neigh- 
bors drop  in  for  a  friendly  chat  no  chairs 
are  needed,  because  the  conversation 
usually  becomes  so  animated  that  the 
middle  of  the  street  is  the  only  place 
where  one  can  have  full  swing  of  arms 
and  voice.  The  doorstep  may  be  used 
as  a  cutting-out  table  and  chair  com- 
bined when  there  is  sewing  to  be  done, 
but  this  does  not  happen  often,  because 
in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  the  young- 
sters romp  about  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
one  gingham  slip,  and  one  Sunday  dress  is 
handed  down  through  generations. 
There  is  one  dry  goods  and  "  general  " 
notion  store  in  Assisi,  where  all  the 
luxuries  of  life  are  temptingly  displayed 
in  a  three  by  four  window.  You  may 
there  see  gorgeously  colored  cottons  and 
cheaply  dyed  woolens,  all  arranged  in 
puffs  and  plaits,  while  blue  glass  beads 
and  brass  finger  rings  are  strung  across 
the  window,  in  front  of  this  alluring 
maze.  But  we  divined  that  once  in  a 
life-time  did  an  Assisi  belle  indulge  in 
such  finery,  because  when  we  gave  the 
ihop-keeper  a  five  lire  bill  (equal  to  one 
dollar  of  our  money),  to  pay  for  a  lire's 
worth  of  blue  calico,  she  sent  one  of  her 
many  small  children,  who  had  been 
watching  the  transaction  with  wide  open 


eyes,  across  to  the  apothecary's  for 
change.  Most  probably,  though,  many 
a  pretty  signorina  or  winsome  signora 
had  cast  longing  glances  at  that  attractive 
shop  window,  for  the  Italians'  eyes  are 
as  fond  of  color  as  their  pockets  are 
lacking  in  copper  centesimi.  On  Sunday 
whole  families  manage  to  appear  in  most 
wonderful  gorgeousness.  The  women, 
with  smooth  black  plaits  wound  around 
their  heads,  and  long,*  pendant  ear-rings 
that  nearly  touch  their  broad  shoulders; 
with  full  short  skirts  that  swing  from  side 
to  side  as  they  walk,  and  kerchiefs  of 
bright  color  folded  over  their  white  cotton 
blouses,  that  set  off  their  dark  com- 
plexions. There  is  nothing  ethereal 
looking  in  the  Italian  peasant  woman, 
although  she  is  very  graceful,  as  she 
swings  down  the  sun -streaked  road  to 
Mass,  holding  her  head  well  up, 
and  her  back  straight.  She  looks 
healthy  and  comfortable  with  her 
sunburned  arms  and  neck,  and  her 
loose  clothes,  but  she  is  distinctly  a 
worker,  and  not  an  idler  in  the  land, 
and  although  we  picture  Italy  the  land  of 
idleness,  a  glance  at  her  strong  peasants, 
both  men  and  women,  will  lay  the  blame 
on  others  than  our  country  friends. 

The  men,  of  course,  are  more  advanced 
in  the  methods  of  modernism,  and  are  not 
so  picturesque  as  the  women.  They 
have  discarded  the  old-time  costume  for 
the  ready-made  checked  suit,  but  still 
wind  around  their  waists,  bright  red  or 
yellow  sashes  in  lieu  of  the  more  modern 
suspender,  while  the  small  children  from 
six  years  upwards,  are  miniature  copies 
of  their  elders. 

One  may  see  few  people  in  the  streets 
of  Assisi,  but  nevertheless  beggars  are 
plentiful,  and  one  has  not  the  heart  to 
say  "  no "  to  their  appeals,  because 
their  smiles  are  so  genuine,  and  their 
ways  of  begging  so  amusing.  One  day 
as  we  were  walking  up  the  steep  street 
that  leads  under  the  old  Porta  San  Pietro 
to  the  town,  some  distance  up  the  hill  we 
saw  a  red,  bare-footed  bundle  of  rags 
sitting  lazily  in  the  shade  on  a  dilapidat- 
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ed  wicker  chair.    He   seemed   sound  sweet!    What  a  happy  little  sound!" 

asleep    there,  where  the  hot  sun  beat  And  when  we  stood  in  the  choir,  and 

down  just  beyond  the  clear  cut  shadow  saw  the  rude  wooden  seats  built  into  the 

of  the  house,  while  a  faint  breeze  ruffled  walls,  the  kindly  face  beamed.    4 'Here 

his  gray  hair.    But  as  we  came  nearer,  is  where  Saint  Clare  sang  her  praises  to 

the  sly  old  fox  opened  his  brown  eyes  God!    See  how  poor  and  mean  are  the 

and  saw  us  approaching.    Ah,  presto!  seats!    So  poor  and  humble  for  one  so 

change!  up  he  jumped,  nearly  upsetting  rich  and  noble!  " 

his  chair  in  his  haste  to  rush  into  the  The  monastery  of  Saint  Damian's  lies 
house  from  where  he  reappeared  a  sec-  down  below  Assisi,  at  the  end  of  a 
ond  later  with  an  old  battered  hat  in  his  steep  road  that  curves  down  the  side 
hand  and  a  broad  smile  on  his  time-  of  the  hill  between  an  olive  orchard  and 
worn  face.  As  we  passed,  he  took  a  an  oat  field,  gorgeous  in  spring  with  bril- 
dandified  position  in  the  middle  liant  poppies.  One  afternoon,  after  a 
of  the  street,  and  bowing  nearly  heavy  rain  storm,  we  made  our  way  down 
to  the  ground,  with  his  hat  swung  the  hill,  with  a  whole  troop  of  small  boys 
around  behind  him,  he  bade  us  "buon  following  us.  They  all  seemed  to  be 
giorno. 1 '  All  this  gallantry  seemed  about  the  same  age,  but  their  costumes 
very  comical,  for  our  Lord  Chesterfield  were  so  varied  and  strange,  that  from  a 
stood  minus  shoes  or  socks,  with  what  rear  view,  it  was  difficult  to  make  out 
remnants  of  clothing  he  had  on  him  in  how  old  or  how  young  they  were.  One 
perfect  rags,  and  showing  an  old  wrinkled  youngster  was  completely  swallowed  up 
face  that  was  not  tinted  by  aught  else  in  a  pair  of  old  trousers  that  he  had  not 
than  God's  sun.  But  we  understood  grown  up  to  yet,  and  another  still  smaller 
this  show  of  bowing  and  scraping  was  not  tot  wore  a  coat  that  would  have  covered 
without  some  definite  purpose,  so  we  the  whole  crowd.  One  of  them,  who 
gave  our  friend  some  coppers,  to  receive  seemed  to  be  ring-leader,  perhaps  be- 
in  turn  a  profound  bow,  and  a  hearty  cause  he  was  in  possession  of  a  green 
"grazie."  umbrella  twice  his  size,  started  on  a  run 
We  found  all  the  people  with  these  when  he  came  near  the  church,  with  his 
gallant  ways  and  good-heartedness.  six  or  seven  comrades  following  after.  The 
They  were  always  glad  to  see  us,  but  hill  was  so  steep  that  we  were  afraid  our 
especially  glad  to  see  my  cousin,  whose  friends  would  end  head  over  heels  in  the 
fair,  golden  hair  the  dark  Italians  admired  soggy  field  that  lay  directly  in  front  of 
very  much.  The  monks,  who  usually  them  ;  but  instead,  they  turned  off  from 
acted  as  our  guides  through  the  the  road,  and  ran  pell-mell  against  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  were  true  heavy  church  curtain  that  served  as  door, 
followers  of  St.  Francis,  because  we  And  there  they  stood,  pushing  and 
would  leave  them,  wondering  which  we  shoving  and  wriggling  and  giggling,  each 
took  most  pleasure  in,  the  reminiscences  intent  on  pretending  that  he  was  the  one 
of  the  saint,  or  the  bright,  pleasant  man-  to  whom  the  signorine  were  indebted 
ners  of  his  followers.  When  we  went  to  for  holding  the  curtain  aside.  When 
Saint  Damian's,  where  there  are  many  there  are  so  many  small  boys  around,  it 
souvenirs  of  Saint  Clare,  our  guide,  a  it  is  wisest  to  be  overjoyed  at  such 
young  monk,  whose  ready  smile  at  once  courtesy,  but  to  keep  one's  purse  in  one's 
betrayed  his  nationality,  told  us  almost  pocket.  Nevertheless  there  is  unending 
in  whispers  about  the  treasures  we  were  perseverance  in  the  small  Italian, 
in  the  midst  of  and  took  down  from  its  when  he  realizes  that  he  is  in  the 
glass  case  the  little  bell  Saint  Clare  had  presence  of  one  of  those  * i  forestieri, " 
used  to  call  her  nuns  with,  and  exclaimed,  who  are  as  rich  as  the  king,  ay,  as 
as  he  rang  it:    "Ah,  how  sweet,  how  rich    as    the   Holy    Father  himself. 
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The  youngster  with  the  green  um- 
brella held  a  whispered  conversation  with 
his  friends  at  the  entrance  of  the  church, 
and  then  advanced  boldly  forward — We 
desired  to  see  the  monastery?  His  royal 
highness  could  show  us  everything  there 
was  to  be  seen,  simply  follow  him! — We 
were  as  amused  as  were  the  spokesman's 
small  friends,  who  giggled  more  than 
ever  at  their  leader,  but  we  very  seriously 
said  no,  thanks,  we  were  much  obliged, 
but  we  had  decided  to  have  one  of  the 
monks  show  us  around.  The  young- 
ster was  not  to  be  outdone  at  this,  for 
half  an  hour  later,  when  we  were  ready 
to  go  home,  there  on  the  balcony  that 
enclosed  the  front  pavement  of  the 
church,  sat  our  friends  calmly  munching 
currant  leaves,  as  they  waited  for  us  to 
appear  again.  Such  perseverance  surely 
needed  some  reward,  and  as  there  were 
few  visitors  in  Assisi  just  then,  we  dis- 
tributed centesimi  right  and  left,  while  it 
was  a  pleasure  indescribable  to  receive 
the  smiles  and  hand  kissings  that  were 
showered  upon  us. 

Naturally,  there  are  many  sights  of  in- 
terest in  Assisi  to  attract  the  visitor: 
down  in  the  plain  lies  the  Portiuncula, 
the  first  home  of  the  Franciscans,  now 
enclosed  by  the  immense  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Angels,  from  where  one  sees, 
looming  up  on  the  hill-side,  the  monas- 
tery and  church  of  San  Francesco,  where 
St.  Francis  lies  buried.  Right  in  the 
town  is  Santa  Chiara,  covering  the  site 


where  St.  Francis  lived  as  a  boy — one 
may  see  the  place  where  he  was  born, 
where  he  gave  his  first  sermon,  in 
Saint  George's,  and  where  he  was 
baptized,  at  San  Rufino's.  The 
place  is  rich  in  such  memories  of  her 
saint,  but  we  always  found  pleasure  in 
watching  the  peasants.  For  as  we 
see  the  lives  they  live  in  the  little  town 
that  seems  not  to  have  suffered  the 
change  of  centuries,  we  are  transplanted 
back  to  the  days  of  Saint  Francis.  The 
good  people  have  lived  for  six  hundred 
happy  years  under  the  loving  guidance 
of  their  saint,  a  saint  whom  they  can 
really  call  their  own,  for  he  loved  them 
with  all  the  fervor  of  his  heart,  and  was 
one  of  them  for  so  many  years.  He 
still  loves  them,  and  is  still  with  them, 
guarding  their  peaceful  homes  under  the 
blue  Italian  sky,  from  the  strife  and  worry 
that  usually  come  with  time.  Assisi 
rests  tranquil,  a  city  blessed  among 
cities,  for  over  the  old  gate  that  welcomes 
the  visitor  to  the  town,  are  inscribed 
those  words  of  Saint  Francis,  as  they 
welled  forth  from  his  heart  the  last  time 
his  eyes  beheld  the  place  of  his  birth  : 
"  Be  thou  blessed,  O  city  of  Assisi,  for 
many  souls  will  be  saved  in  thee  and 
through  thee  ;  the  Most  High  will  count 
innumerable  servants  within  the  circle 
of  thy  walls,  and  many  of  thy  children 
will  be  chosen  for  eternal  glory.  Peace 
be  with  thee." 
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The  Mission  of  the  Apostles. 

And  having  called  His  twelve  disciples 
together,  He  gave  them  power  over  un- 
clean spirits,  to  cast  them  out,  and  to 
heal  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  all  man- 
ner of  infirmities. 

And  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles 
are  these  :  The  first:  Simon,  who  is 
called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother. 

James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John 
his  brother,  Philip  and  Bartholomew, 
Thomas  and  Matthew  the  publican,  and 
James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  Thad- 
deus. 

Simon  the  Chananean, and  Judas  Iscar- 
iot  who  also  betrayed  Him. 

These  twelve  Jesus  sent:  commanding 
them,  saying:  Go  ye  not  into  the  way  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  into  the  cities  of  the 
Samaritans  enter  ye  not: 

But  go  ye  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel. 

And  going  preach,  saying:  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

Heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead,  cleanse 
the  lepers,  cast  out  devils;  freely  have 
you  received,  freely  give. 
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Do  not  possess  gold,  nor  silver, 
nor  money  in  your  purses: 

Nor  scrip  for  your  journey,  nor 
two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor  a  staff: 
for  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his 
meat. 

And  into  whatsoever  city  or  town 
you  shall  enter,  inquire  who  is 
worthy:  and  there  abide  till  you  go 
thence. 

And  when  you  come  into  the  house, 
salute  it,  saying :  Peace  be  to  this 
house.  And  if  this  house  be  worthy, 
your  peace  shall  come  upon  it:  but  if 
it  be  not  worthy,  your  peace  shall  return 
to  you.  And  whosoever  shall  not  receive 
you,  nor  hear  your  words:  going  forth 
out  of  that  house  or  city,  shake  off  the 
dust  from  your  feet. 

Amen  I  say  to  you,  it  shall  be  more 
tolerable  for  the  Land  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than 
for  that  city. 

Behold,  I  send  you  as  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  wolves.  Be  ye  therefore  wise 
as  serpents  and  simple  as  doves. 

But  beware  of  men.  For  they  will 
deliver  you  up  in  councils  and  they  will 
scourge  you  in  their  synagogues:  And  you 
shall  be  brought  before  governors  and 
before  kings  for  My  sake,  for  a  testimony 
to  them  and  to  the  Gentiles.  But  when 
they  shall  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought 
how  or  what  to  speak:  for  it  shall  be 
given  you  in  that  hour  what  to  speak: 

For  it  is  not  you  that  speak,  but  the 
Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you. 
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LET  WELL  ENOUGH  ALONE, 

The  editors  of  a  magazine  entitled 
Praeo  Latinus,  published  to  help  its 
readers  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language,  lately  issued  2,000  cir- 
culars to  Catholic  priests  and  institutions, 
requesting  them  to  subscribe  to  the 
magazine,  offering  as  an  inducement  the 
modern  Latin  version  of  "The  Following 
of  Christ/'  now  running  in  its  pages. 
But  four  subscriptions  were  obtained  by 
this  means,  and  the  editors  are  surprised, 
and  the  announcement  of  their  surprise 
is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press;  but 
imagine  the  surprise  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
all  who  have  tasted  the  flavor  of  a 
Kempis  in  its  original  composition,  rude, 
mediaeval,  or,  as  some  choose  to  style  it, 
ecclesiastical,  though  it  be.  A  lover  of 
elegant  Latin  once  translated  the  Vulgate 
into  what  he  deemed  Ciceronian  Latin, 
and  managed  to  have  a  number  of  copies 
published,  each  of  which  now  rests  on 
some  library  shelf  undisturbed,  save 
when  shown  to  the  visitor  to  gratify 
curiosity  or  furnish  amusement.  Priests 
know  better  than  the  editor  of  Franco 
Latinus  to  let  well  enough  alone.  The 
eternal  verities  told  in  a  Kempis  do  not 
suffer,  but  gain  by  his  quaint,  rude,  and 
archaic  expression. 

MORALITY  EVEN  IN  WAR, 

In  spite  of  the  transactions  of  the  late 
conference  for  the  regulation  of  war  held 
lately  under  the  name  of  Peace  Confer- 
ence, we  must,  according  to  St.  Matthew, 
expect  "wars  and  the  rumors  of  war." 
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Indeed,  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  threat- 
ening of  new  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  nations  engaged  at  the  con- 
ference seem  to  have  determined  many 
of  the  suggestions  and  conclusions  of  its 
delegates.  Since  war  must  be,  and 
since  so  much  trouble  is  taken,  apparent- 
ly, to  moderate  its  cruelty,  and  to  bring 
relief  to  those  who  suffer  bodily  harm  by 
it,  why  not  frame  some  code  of  laws  and 
penalties  to  regulate  the  moral  conduct 
of  troops  in  a  condition  of  things  that 
necessarily  favors  lawlessness?  If  we 
cannot  hope  to  maintain  the  order  and 
decorum  which  are  possible  in  times  of 
peace,  why  not  at  least  maintain  the 
natural  law,  and  impose  penalties  for 
theft  and  rape,  and  sacrilege?  And  if  it 
be  inconsistent  in  the  civil  or  military 
powers  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the 
passions  they  have  provoked,  why  not 
entrust  the  mission  to  chaplains  who  by 
proper  religious  influence  over  the 
soldiers  may  at  least  keep  them  from 
acting  as  devils,  if  they  cannot  inspire 
them  in  their  lawless  conditions  to  act 
like  Christians? 

A  SIGNIFICANT  ADMISSION. 

"The  Paris  Congress  of  the  History  of 
Religions' '  is  the  new  title  for  what  was 
originally  contemplated  as  a  World's  Par- 
liament of  Religions,  to  be  held  in  Paris 
during  the  Exposition  of  1900.  The 
change  of  title  is  significant  and  shows 
the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  See  in  forbidding 
Catholics  to  participate  in  another  such 
Parliament  of  Religions  as  was  held  in 
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Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair. 
Without  delegates  from  the  Catholic 
Church  the  organizers  of  the  Parliament 
of  Religions  for  1 900  knew  that  their  en- 
terprise would  be  a  failure;  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  concluded  to  hold  a  scientific 
congress  of  inquiry  into  the  history  of  all 
religions  instead  of  a  Parliament  in  which 
the  representatives  of  all  might  meet  on  a 
common  level.  The  admission  that  the 
refusal  of  Catholics  to  take  part  in  the 
proposed  Parliament  has  necessitated  its 
organization  as  a  purely  scientific  rather 
than  as  a  religious  congress,  is  a  greater 
testimony  to  the  claims  and  character  of 
the  Church  than  any  other  that  her  most 
eloquent  champions  could  have  hoped  to 
obtain  by  pleading  her  cause  before  the 
assembly  itself. 

A  HldH  CHURCH  PROTEST. 

The  Church  Defence  is  a  new  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
High  Church  party  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Its  first 
number  is  remarkable  for  the  protests  it 
contains  against  the  action  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopalian  Bishop  of  New  York 
in  admitting  Dr.  Briggs  among  the  min- 
isters of  that  church.  In  the  leading  ar- 
ticle this  action  of  the  Bishop  is  described 
as  a  sacrilege  committed  deliberately  in 
spite  of  grave  protests.  In  another  ar- 
ticle the  position  of  the  Bishop  is  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  Arian  Bishops,  who 
were  led  into  their  heresy,  not  because 
they  wanted  to  be  heretics,  but  because 
they  wanted  for  the  Church  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  world.  The  articles  in 
the  first  number  of  this  magazine  were 
written  apparently  with  a  view  to  impress 
the  delegates  to  the  Diocesan  Conven- 
tion of  their  church,  which  was  held  in 
New  York  City  the  last  week  of  Septem- 
ber. How  fruitlessly  they  were  pub- 
lished for  this  purpose  the  records  of  that 
convention  show.  How  inconsistent  the 
writers  are  is  plain  from  the  fact  that, 
while  affecting  to  be  Catholic  in  princi- 
ple, they  are  thoroughly  Protestant  in 
their  methods,  not  content  with  referring 


their  grievances  privately  and  to  the 
proper  authority,  if  such  there  be  in 
their  church,  but  in  true  Protestant 
fashion  appealing  against  authority  to  the 
tribunal  of  public  sentiment. 

NO  CHANGE  OF  POLICY. 

To  relieve  the  anxiety  of  some  of  our 
Western  Catholic  Weeklies,  we  beg  to 
say  that  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  the 
policy,  as  they  choose  to  term  it,  of  the 
Messenger,  except  that  its  editors  will 
always  try  to  do  better  what  they  have 
been  charged  to  do  as  editors  of  one  of 
the  official  organs  of  an  association  in 
which  so  many  millions  of  Catholics  take 
part,  and  which  succeeds  so  well  in  doing 
what  the  Holy  See  has  authorized  it  to  do, 
viz. ,  to  make  Catholics  of  every  degree 
more  familiar  with  the  doctrines,  prac- 
tices and  interests  of  the  Church,  to  help 
them  to  perform  more  intelligently  and 
fervently  the  essential  duty  of  a  Christian 
life,  and  to  explain  the  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart.  Without  taking  part  in 
the  petty  contentions  in  which  even  some 
Catholic  editors  like  to  indulge,  we  shall 
not  fail  when  circumstances  require  it,  to 
state,  without  regard  to  persons,  what 
the  Church  through  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
lays  down  as  sound  Catholic  doctrine; 
and  since  there  can  be  no  devotion  with- 
out dogma,  nor  piety  without  charity,  we 
shall  try  to  expound  in  our  pages  the 
doctrinal  principles  upon  which  the  prac- 
tices and  special  devotion  of  our  Associ- 
ation are  based,  with  all  due  courtesy 
and  kindness  to  those  who  are  in  error, 
since  they  are  not  so  much  to  blame  as 
the  men  who  mislead  them  and  stir  up 
contention. 

THE  RI0HT5  OF  PRIVATE  CHARITIES. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bird  Coler,  Comp- 
troller of  New  York  City,  Rev.  Thomas 
Kinkead,  Supervisor  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties in  New  York  State  and  chaplain 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Home  at  Peeks- 
kill,  thus  ably  defends  the  payment  of 
public  money  to  charitable  institutions: 

"When  the  city  contracts  for  a  public 
work,  and  the  contractor  performs  it  in 
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accordance  with  plans  and  specifications, 
he  is  not  said  to  receive  a  grant  or  gift 
rom  the  public  treasury  when  his  bill  is 
paid.  If  the  city  has  the  right  to  con- 
tract for  the  care  of  its  poor  then  the 
payment  for  such  care,  if  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  contract,  is  not  a  gift. 
And  if  the  city  has  the  right  to  contract 
for  any  of  its  public  works,  why  not  for 
the  care  of  its  poor?  Does  it  not  at 
times,  engage  professional  men  to  assist 
its  officials  in  certain  works,  and  when 
it  pays  for  the  services  thus  actually 
rendered  in  quantity  and  quality,  is  it 
said  to  bestow  'gifts  and  grants  for  the 
performance  of  such  work  ? 

Public  officials  who  have  had  long  ex- 
perience in  charitable  work  have  always 
declared  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances,the  New  York  system  of  providing 
for  the  poor  by  contracting  with  private 
institutions,  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
system  available.  The  last  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  after  a  thorough  and 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  whole 
subject,  came  to  the  same  conclusion  and 
publicly  announced  the  same  verdict, 
though  the  majority  of  its  members  were, 
prior  to  their  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tion, utterly  opposed  to  the  system. 

ERRONEOUS  ARGUMENTS. 

Most  of  the  arguments  against  the  sys- 
tem are  based  on  figures,  and  figures 
without  explanation  can  be  made  to 
deceive  more  than  any  other  species  of 
argument. 

For  instance,  it  is  stated  in  one  of  the 
reports  addressed  to  you,  that  the 
New  York  Foundling  Asylum  received 
$340,000  and  its  salaries  are  $177,000. 
The  report  does  not  say,  however,  that 
$160,000  of  that  amount  is  paid  out  to 
poor  respectable  women  who  nurse  over 
1,200  of  the  foundlings  in  their  own 
homes,  and  the  money  they  receive  goes 
chiefly  for  rent,  and  is  thus  handed 
back  directly  to  the  taxpayer.  It  is  said 
there  are  abuses  in  the  distribution  of 
the  public  moneys.  Then  let  them  be 
wiped  out. 


Out  of  the  twelve  or  fourteen  classes 
into  which  private  charitable  institutions 
in  the  State,  receiving  public  money, 
may  be  grouped,  in  only  three  classes 
does  the  amount  contributed  from  public 
sources  exceed  the  amount  from  private 
sources;  and  while  the  whole  amount  ol 
public  money  contributed  to  these  insti- 
tutions is  a  little  over  $4,000,000,  the 
amount  from  private  sources  is  about 
$6,250,000. 

The  Catholic  charities  of  New  York 
city  must  be  taken  as  a  whole,  for  they 
are  under  the  same  jurisdiction,  and 
they  are  supported  by  the  same  people. 
They  are  the  work  not  merely  of  the 
managers  of  the  institutions,  but  the 
work  of  800,000  Catholics  who  are 
interested  in  their  inmates,  bound  to 
them  by  ties  of  common  faith,  hope  and 
aim. 

SOME  STATISTICS. 

The  following  figures  for  the  Greater 
City  are  taken  from  the  public  records, 
and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  only  round 
numbers  are  given : 

CATHOLIC   CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 

AND  THEIR    SOURCES  OF  REVENUE^. 

From  From 

Private  Public 

Sources.  Sources. 

30  institutions  for  children 
(including  day  nurseries 
and    schools    for  deaf 

mutes)                              $839,000  $1,675,000 

13  hospitals                            500,778  59,200 

3  reformatories  for  women     132.200  81,200 

4  homes  for  the  aged.              114,700  2,850 
4  societies  for  out-door  re- 
lief and  nursing  of  sick 

poor                                  103,413  a, 200 

4  homes    for    girls  and 

women                                   25.474  1,700 


$1,715,565  $1,822,150 

VALUE     OF     BUILDINGS    AND     SITES  OF 

CATHOLIC  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 

Institutions  for  children  $9,084,506 

Hospitals      3,364,140 

Reformatories  for  women    548,300 

Homes  for  the  aged   747,500 

Societies  foT  outdoor  relief  and  nursing  of 

sick  poor   233,250 

Homes  for  girls  and  women   113.465 


Total  $*4,090,S6i 

Adding,  therefore,  $563,634,  the  in- 
terest on  the  money  invested  in  build- 
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ings  and  sites,  to  the  money  contributed 
from  private  sources,  we  have  $2,279,- 
199  coming  annually  from  private 
sources  and  $1,822,150  from  all  public 
sources. 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES. 

The  Catholic  Church  maintains  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  writes  Father  Kin- 
kead,  146  free  schools,  in  which  over 
68,000  children  are  educated,  which,  at 
something  less  than  the  actual  per  capita 
cost  of  education  in  the  city,  amounts  to 
the  sum  of  $2,040,000.  The  value  of 
the  buildings  and  sites  used  for  the  above 
schools  is  S8, 000, 000. 

Adding,  therefore,  $320,000,  the  in- 
terest on  this  amount,  to  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  schools,  we  have  $2,360,000 


annually  contributed  for  free  education. 

Thus  we  have  for  charities  $2,279,  IQ9> 
and  for  free  education  $2,360,000 — 
$4,639, 199,  or  a  total  of  over  four  and  a 
half  million  dollars  from  private  sources 
of  Catholic  benevolence  in  the  city  of 
New  York  alone,  and  that  is  about  a  half 
million  more  than  the  amount  contrib- 
uted from  public  sources  in  the  entire 
State  to  all  the  private  or  semi-private 
charitable  institutions  of  all  denomina- 
tions. 

It  is  thought  necessary  to  give  the 
above  figures  because  it  has  been  so  often 
repeated  that  it  has  come  to  be  almost 
believed  that  the  Catholic  Church  does 
little  for  its  dependents  and  sends  them 
mainly  to  prey  upon  the  public  treas- 
ury/' 


THE  GOLDEN  DAWN. 

By  L.  M.  Montgomery. 

SILENT  arises  the  ebon  marge  of  night 
Steals  the  pale  glow,  the  sheen  of  coming  dawn, 
And  fainter  still  and  fainter  grows  the  light, 
Of  saintly  morning  stars  not  yet  withdrawn. 
Dawn-glories  born  of  purest  flame  divine, 
In  far  blue  deeps  beyond  our  blinded  eyes, 
Drift  downward  through  the  shallows  crystalline 
Athwart  the  radiance  of  unfathomed  skies, 
To  bless  the  cradle  of  the  new-born  Day 
And  banish  darkness  from  its  path  away. 

Each  gnawing  grief,  each  maddening  memory, 
All  tears  and  fears  that  haunt  the  halls  of  night, 
All  evil  things  that  brood  in  darkness  flee 
Before  the  vanguard  of  victorious  light. 
The  golden  dawn  brings  with  the  daystar's birth 
The  song  of  hope,  the  smile  of  long-sought  peace. 
In  its  white  glory  bathed  the  waiting  earth 
Finds  from  her  shadowy  thraldom  rapt  release, 
And  on  the  calm-browed  morning's  altar  stair 
Nature  is  kneeling  at  her  matin  prayer. 
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A  long  cherished  project  of  building  a 
French  Catholic  Church  in  St.  Petersburg 
is  about  to  be  realized.  The  French 
Ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Czars, 
M.  de  Montebello,  has  asked  and  ob- 
tained from  the  municipal  council  of  the 
Capital  permission  to  build  a  Catholic 
temple.  Up  to  the  present,  the  only 
authorized  church  in  St.  Petersburg  for 
Catholic  worship  was  that  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, but  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
Catholics,  especially  of  French  origin, 
rendered  a  larger  building  necessary. 


The  deep  and  just  resentment  aroused 
in  Russia  by  the  obstinate  interference  of 
official  Italy  in  the  Czar's  project  of  in- 
viting the  Pope  to  the  Peace  Conference, 
explains  to  some  extent  the  readiness  of 
the  Muscovite  government  to  accept  the 
special  mission  of  a  Papal  envoy  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  mission  has  for  object  the  settle- 
ment of  several  pending  questions,  and 
may  probably  lead  to  a  permanent  re- 
presentation of  the  Holy  See  at  the 
Russian  Court.  These  questions  concern 
the  interests  of  Catholic  dioceses  in 
Russia  proper,  rather  than  those  of 
Poland,  and  involve  points  that  have 
remained  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  such  for 
instance,  as  the  regulation  of  Seminaries, 
hierarchical  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Empire  where  it 
has  not  yet  reached,  etc.  The  mind  of 
the  Holy  See  on  these  matters  is  already 
known  by  the  Russian  government;  but 
distance  and  the  difficulties  inseparable 
from  negotiations  carried  on  through  a 
single  Russian  representative  at  the  Vat- 
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ican,have  caused  delay  in  coming  to  defin- 
ite conclusions,  resulting  to  the  great 
detriment  of  Catholic  interests.  Mgr. 
Tarnassi,  the  prelate  chosen  by  Leo  XIII. 
for  this  mission,  was  present  with  Mgr. 
now  Cardinal  Agliardi,  at  the  coronation 
ceremonies  of  Nicholas  II.  Mgr.  Tar- 
nassi, besides  being  excellently  fitted  for 
this  delicate  task,  is  moreover  a  persona 
grata  at  the  Russian  court.  If,  to  all 
this,  we  add  Russia's  earnest  desire  to 
make  amends  for  the  Holy  Father's 
uncivil  exclusion  by  Italy  from  the  Con- 
gress at  The  Hague,  it  would  seem  that 
the  mission  of  Mgr.  Tarnassi  is  pro- 
videntially destined  to  meet  with  success. 
Indeed  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  good  dispositions  of  the  Russian 
government.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the 
united  sees  of  Luzk  and  Zitomeritz,  with 
the  annexed  administration  of  Kamenik, 
in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Mohilow, 
vacant  since  the  death  of  Mgr.  Lu- 
bowidzki,  the  Russian  government  has 
proposed,  and  the  Holy  See  has  accepted 
the  arrangement,  by  which  Mgr.  Klopo- 
towski,  now  only  auxiliary  bishop,  is 
given  the  charge  of  both  these  sees. 

Negotiations  are  also  on  foot  with 
regard  to  the  see  of  Poloko,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Varsovia,  prac- 
tically vacant  since  Mgr.  Symon  had  to 
retire  to  Odessa,  on  account  of  a  personal 
interpretation  he  gave  concerning  an 
agreement  between  Russia  and  the  Holy 
See.  Russia  desired  this  latter  incident 
to  retain  its  personal  character,  and  for 
this  reason  has  settled  definitively  the 
status  of  Mgr.  Symon,  by  requesting 
the  Holy  Father  to  assign  to  him  a 
titular  see, — which  will  be  done  at  the 
next  Consistory. 
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Since  their  incorporation  into  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  the  Armenians  of  the  Cau- 
casus have  been  without  a  bishop  of  their 
own  rite  and  nationality.  Such  a  bishop 
used  to  reside  formerly  at  Tiflis,  whence 
he  governed  his  Catholic  subjects.  Ne- 
gotiations have  been  opened  to  satisfy 
the  Armenian  claims  and  give  the  Ar- 
menian Catholics  an  autonomous  eccle- 
siastical administration. 


On  Sunday,  September  17,  the  new 
Franciscan  Monastery  and  Church  of 
Mount  St.  Sepulchre,  Washington,  D. 
C,  were  solemnly  dedicated  with  cere- 
monies of  great  impressiveness  and 
splendor.  Cardinal  Gibbons  was  the  of- 
ficiating prelate,  and  Very  Rev.  L.  F. 
Kearney,  O.  P. ,  the  preacher  of  the  day. 
The  arrangements  for  the  occasion  were 
in  the  charge  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
As  is  well-known,  the  Franciscans  have 
for  centuries  been  the  custodians  and 
protectors  of  the  Holy  Places  in  Jeru- 
salem and  its  vicinity,  and  the  name  Mt. 
St.  Sepulchre  is  appropriately  given  to 
this  new  foundation, where  reproductions 
of  the  stable  at  Bethlehem,  the  Holy 
House  at  Nazareth,  and  the  Sepulchre 
of  our  Lord  serve  to  transport  in  spirit 
the  pious  visitor  to  the  scene  of  the  life 
and  passion  of  our  Redeemer. 


Rev.  Father  Sykes,  S.  J.,  Prefect 
Apostolic  of  the  Zambesi  Mission,  who 
has  spent  many  years  in  South  Africa,  in 
a  sermon  delivered  on  September  17,  in 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church,  Liverpool, 
gave  the  following  among  other  details 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  Church  in 
that  distant  land.  With  the  Matabele, 
during  the  reign  of  Lobengula  to  become 
a  Christian  was  to  render  oneself  suspect, 
and  therefore  the  missionary  had  practi- 
cally no  chance.  Now,  however,  that 
the  hand  of  blood  and  iron  is  no  longer 
over  them,  the  Matabele  are  beginning 
to  manifest  a  desire  to  accept  Christian- 
ity, although  polygamy  is  and  will  remain 
for  sometime  longer  a  great  stumbling- 


block.  With  regard  to  the  Mashonas,  be- 
ing an  unwarlike  race  and  little  better  than 
subjects  to  the  Matabele,  they  were  in 
many  instances  a  somewhat  degraded  race, 
but  later  dealings  with  them,  at  our  native 
mission  of  Chishawasha,  reveal  the  grati- 
fying fact  that  if  taken  young  they  can 
appreciate  what  Christianity  is,  that  they 
eagerly  desire  it,  and  that — so  far  as  act- 
ual experience  goes — they  can  live  worthy 
of  it.  With  regard  to  our  work  among 
the  white  population  in  Rhodesia,  it  is 
increasing  and  is  likely  to  increase  still 
more.  We  have  a  church  in  Buluwayo, 
in  which* two  Masses  are  said  regularly 
every  day,  two  sermons  preached  every 
Sunday,  children's  Catechism  and  Bene- 
diction given  on  the  Sunday  afternoon. 
We  have  a  church  at  Salisbury  and  at  Vic- 
toria in  Mashonaland,  and  we  are  now 
building  a  church  at  Gwelo  in  Matabele- 
land,  and  at  Umbati  on  the  Portuguese 
border  in  Mashonaland.  All  these 
churches  and  the  schools  attached  to 
them  at  Buluwayo  and  Salisbury  are  for 
the  European  Catholics.  The  conver- 
sions among  the  natives,  especially  at  the 
missions  of  Empandeni  and  Chishawasha 
are  now  numbered  by  the  hundreds. 
Through  our  schools  and  farms  we  are 
striving  to  get  hold  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion in  whom  our  hopes  are  chiefly 
placed.  The  only  priests  or  members  of 
a  religious  Order  in  these  parts  are  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  and  their  lay  brothers. 
The  Dominican  Nuns  were  till  recently 
the  only  Order  of  religious  women,  and 
too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  their 
self-sacrificing  labors.  Five  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  have  now  come  to  take 
charge  of  the  schools  at  Empandeni. 


The  ecclesiastical  court  appointed  by 
Archbishop  Kain  of  St.  Louis  to  in- 
quire into  the  life  and  virtues  of  Madame 
Duchesne,  the  first  Superioress  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  with  a  view 
to  her  beatification,  have  concluded  their 
labors  and  their  report  will  be  soon  for- 
warded to  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites  for  further  action. 
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A  note  in  the  London  Tablet  of  Sep-  their  penknives  one  of  the  pillars  of  its 

tember  23  is  of  special  interest  in  con-  massive  stone  structure." 

nection  with  the    present  position  of   

the  Church  in  Germany.  Karl  Jentsch,  a  The  Pope,  under  date  of  September  8, 
writer  who,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  has  written  an  Encyclical  letter  to  the 
was  one  of  the  most  violent  anti-Catholic  French  bishops  and  clergy.    After  testi- 
leaders  in  that  country,  thus  gives  his  fying  his  love  for  the  French  people  and 
impressions  of  the  recent  Catholic  Con-  his  appreciation  of  the  great  work  done 
gress  atNeisse.    "  Those  who  took  part  in  past  ages  and  still  going  on,  for  the 
in  it  by  their  mere  presence  testified  to  Church  and  especially  the  Foreign  Mis- 
the  unanimity  of  the  German  Catholics  sions,  he  directs  his  remarks  to  the  care 
and  to  the  unshaken   and  unshakable  to  be  exercised  in  the  choice  and  train- 
hierarchical  structure  of  the   Catholic  ing  ot  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  The 
Church.    They  know  that  twenty  five  clergy  are  exhorted  to  be  on  the  lookout 
years  ago  the  then  mightiest  State  in  the  for  children  to  whom  God  would  seem 
world  set  itself  to  destroy  the  organiza-  to  have  given  a  vocation  to  the  priest- 
tion  of  the  Catholic  Church  within  its  hood,  and  to  assist  them  by  every  means 
borders,  that  for  this  purpose  it  made  in  their  power.    The  Petits  Se*minaires 
unscrupulous  use  of  all  the  means  in  its  "are  highly  commended,  and  the  advice 
power,  and  that  the  attempt  failed  before  is  given  that  while  the  programme  of  the 
the  resistance  of  the  Catholic  Church."  State  and  the  conditions  set  for  univer- 
Again,  he  declares  that  he  had  never  be-  sity  degrees  must  in  some  measure  be 
lieved  that  the  advance  of  science  can  followed  in  order  that  priests  may  qualify 
destroy     religion.      "I     have    never  as  teachers,  still  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
doubted  that  the  sanctuary  of  religion  that  special   attention  must  be  given  to 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  advance  of  Latin  and   Greek,  the  depositaries  of 
the  natural  sciences  and  philosophy.'1  the  masterpieces  of  sacred  learning  which 
The  whole  substance  of  this  remarkable  the  Church  rightly  regards  as  among  her 
paper  is  summed  up  in  the  author's  re-  most  precious  treasures." 
tractation  of  his  former  utterances.    "In  In  the  Seminaries  proper,  great  im- 
my  declaration  of  April  22,    1870,    I  portance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  study  of 
wrote  :  This  system  (i.  e.  that  of  Pius  a  sound  philosophy,  which  will  fit  the 
IX.  and  the  Jesuits),  officially  exalted  to  future  priests  to  cope  with  the  errors  of 
the  rank  of  a  principle  must,  on  account  the   day.     The   natural   and  physical 
of  its  innate  falsehood,  destroy  the  or-  sciences  must  not  be  neglected,  but  their 
ganism  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that,  study  must  be  with  due  moderation  and 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  not  carried  on  at  the  sacrifice  of  time 
at  no  distant  date.    Well,  I  was  utterly  needed  for  more  important  branches.  In 
wrong.     What  I   alleged  against   the  Theology,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  to  be 
Vatican  in  1870 — that  the  Pope  could  their  guide,  and  in  the  study  of  Holy 
release   Catholics    from  their  oath   of  Scripture  the  seminarians  are  warned 
allegiance,    was    the    merest    fancy,  against  "certain  disturbing  tendencies 
Twenty  years    ago   I    took   part    in  which  are  seeking  to  gain  admittance  into 
great  meetings  full  of  stormy,  alcoholic  Bible  interpretation,  and  which,  if  they 
and   ideal   enthusiasm,  in    whic  h    the  should  obtain,  would  do  away  with  the 
cry    "Rome   must    and    will     fall"  inspiration  and  supernatural  character  of 
found   noisy   echo.      But    those    en-  the  Bible  itself. " 

thusiastic    champions      have     shaken  From  seminarians  and  their  studies, 

the  building  of  the  ancient  Church  no  the  Pope  turns  to  those  who  are  already 

more  than  little  boys  are  able  to  shake  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 

an  ancient  cathedral  by  scratching  with  here  his  words  of  advice  are  golden. 
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He  knows  their  zeal;  he  has  had  many 
proofs  of  it,  but  they  must  ever  bear  in 
mind  that  to  be  profitable  and  praise- 
worthy it  must  be  tempered  with  dis- 
cretion, must  be  safeguarded  and  accom- 
panied by  uprightness  and  purity  of  life. 
The  Church  is  rightly  styled  an  army  in 
battle  array,  and  an  army's  strength  and 
surest  hope  of  victory  lie  in  discipline 
and  in  exact  and  rigorous  obedience  to 
all  those  who  are  in  command.  They 
should  fight  as  one  man,  in  perfect  order 
and  submission  to  the  commands  of  their 
hierarchical  chiefs.  They  are  not  to 
repudiate  or  reject  anything  that  is  good 
in  the  progress  of  the  times,  but  they 
must  ever  stand  on  their  guard  against 
the  substitution  of  moral  teaching  in- 
fected with  naturalism  for  the  principles 
of  Christian  perfection  consecrated  by 
the  teachings  of  the  Doctors  and  the 
practice  of  the  Saints  of  the  Church. 


The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  charge  of 
St.  Anthony's  School,  Nazareth,  Kala- 
mazoo Co.,  Michigan,  have  undertaken 
a  work  for  which  it  would  seem  no  other 
Catholic  institution  has  yet  provided, 
namely,  the  care  of  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren. In  their  prospectus  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  over  100,000  feeble- 
minded children  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  this  number  less  than  8000  are 
cared  for  by  State  institutions.  For  the 
present,  as  the  accommodations  of  the 
new  school  are  limited,  the  Sisters  will 
confine  their  ministration  to  the  girls. 


A  grand  procession  took  place  on  the 
8th  of  December  last  in  Santiago,  Chili. 
Every  sodality  and  confraternity  in  the 
city  turned  out  to  honor  our  Immacu- 
late Mother  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  which 
eyewitnesses  say  is  an  exact  imitation  of 
the  one  in  France.  The  most  edifying 
part  was  the  sodality  of  the  "Sons  of 
Mary,"  composed  of  gentlemen  of  the 
first  families,  young  and  old  from 
eighteen  to  sixty  years,  most  of  them  pu- 
pils of  the  Jesuits  past  or  present,  walking 


through  the  streets  with  their  medals  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  attached  to  blue  rib- 
bons. It  would  be  necessary  to  live  in 
Chili  to  know  how  they  had  to  trample 
upon  human  respect,  for  anything  like 
piety  or  religion  in  men  is  considered 
weakmindedness,  etc.,  by  those  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  more  advanced 
ideas.  The  greater  part  of  the  want  of 
faith  is  doubtless  due  to  moral  cowardice, 
as  shown  from  the  fact  that  very  much 
has  been  gained  for  the  cause  of  religion 
by  the  bold  stand  taken  by  Don  Macano 
Ossa,  and  those  who  sided  with  him  in 
the  affair  of  the  senate,  mentioned  in  a 
back  number  0**  the  Messenger. 

There  was  one  gentleman  in  the  pro- 
cession on  the  Sth  of  December,  who 
owed  this  grace  to  his  wife's  fidelity  to 
principle.  She  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  in  Lima.  Signor  Viel,  the 
Minister  of  Chili  in  Peru,  met  her  for  the 
first  time  in  her  father's  house.  Her 
charming  manners,  her  sweet  face  and 
simple  modesty  attracted  him  as  well  as 
everyone  who  met  her,  but  after  being 
introduced  he  could  not  obtain  a  word 
from  her.  At  last  after  several  visits  he 
one  day  asked  why  she  would  not  speak 
to  him.  She  answered:  "How  do  you 
wish  me  to  talk  to  a  person  whose  soul 
is  in  mortal  sin?"  Astonished,  he  asked 
what  she  meant,  as  he  considered  him- 
self a  very  good  specimen  of  humanity, 
though  he  did  not  believe  in  confession. 

She  answered:  "You  say  yourself  you 
have  not  been  to  confession  for  years, 
and  how  many  mortal  sins  are  there  in 
that  fact  alone?"  He  was  so  taken  back 
that  he  said  nothing  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  but  the  next  time  she  saw  him, 
he  had  been  to  Confession  and  Holy 
Communion.  As  he  said  later,  her  few 
words  were  a  revelation  to  him  and 
took  him  so  by  surprise  that  they 
made  more  impression  than  the  most 
eloquent  sermon.  He  has  been  ever 
since  a  fervent  Catholic  and  a  frequent 
communicant.  Being  a  person  in  high 
position,  his  influence  and  example  must 
be  the  cause  of  much  good. 
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.        Twenty-nine  new  Cen- 
Ihe  work  J 

tres   aggregated    to  the 

Apostleship  of  Prayer,  an 

increase    of    more  than 

13,000  Associates  who  engage  to  practise 

the   2d  Degree,  are  figures  that  show 

what  has  been  done  during  the  past 

month,   and  as   our   Directors  know, 

September  is  not  one  of  the  most  active 

months  for  the  League.    October  is  an 

active  month,  and  the  feast  of  Blessed 

Margaret  Mary  which  occurs  on  October 

17  (in  churches  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 

October  25),  an  excellent  opportunity  for 

reorganizing  the  work  especially  among 

Promoters.    As  she  was  the  first  great 

promoter  of  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred 

Heart,  those  who  follow  her  example 

have  much  to  learn  from  her  apostleship, 

and  many  Directors  make  the  approach 

of  her  feast  the  occasion  of  a  triduum  for 

their   Promoters,    and   the  Promoters 

deserve  it. 

The  First        Exposition  of  the  Most 

Blessed  Sacrament  on  the 

First  Friday  of  the  month 
Exposition.     •  ,  , 
r  is  becoming  more  and  more 

common.    It  is  the  Bishop   of  each 

diocese  only  who  can  give  permission  for 

this,  and  naturally  he  requires  that  a 

sufficient  number  of  worshippers  will  visit 

a  church  during  the  Exposition.  With 

the  League  well  organized,    it  is  not 

difficult  to  have  adorers  present  before 

the  altar,  some  spending  one  quarter, 

some  one  half  and  some  a  full  hour 

before  our  Lord  in  the  Eucharist.  In 

some  parishes,  the  Exposition  lasts  only 

from  the  time  of  Mass  until  10  o'clock 

in  the  morning,  and  again  from  4  or  5 

o'clock  in  the  morning  until  the  close  of 
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the  night  services;  in  others  it  lasts  only 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  morning.  In  a 
large  parish,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Promoters  of  the  League  cannot  have 
adorers  present  all  day  long,  and  the 
blessings  thus  obtained  for  a  congre- 
gation are  incalculable. 


For  the 

Holy  Souls. 


It  will  not  be  too  soon  to 
announce  at  the  October 
Councils  the  custom  ot  in- 
viting Associates  to  offer  as  many  prayers 
and  good  works  as  possible  for  the  Holy 
Souls  during  the  month  of  November. 
Promoters  like  to  do  this,  and  they 
should,  when  they  think  proper,  induce 
the  members  of  their  bands  to  specify 
the  spiritual  offering  or  alms  they  are  to 
make  for  the  souls  in  Purgatory.  Some 
Directors  print  special  lists  of  these  good 
works,  putting  on  them  the  things  they 
want  their  parishioners  to  do,  and  we 
commend  the  practice.  All  these  offer- 
ings should  be  put  together  before  the 
altar,  on  All  Souls'  Day,  and  it  will  be 
very  edifying  if  Directors  or  Secretaries 
send  summaries  of  them  to  us  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Messenger. 


Foreign 
Certificates 

and 
Badges. 


We  have  now  ready  Cer- 
tificates of  Admission  and 
Badges  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
with  text  in  Italian,  Spanish, 
Polish,  Bohemian  and  Sla- 
vonic. We  have  issued  them  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Moderator  General. 
With  his  consent,  also,  the  Diplomas  of 
Aggregation  are  now  printed  in  this  coun- 
try after  a  design  specially  prepared  for 
us,  and  the  Local  Directors'  Diplomas 
and  list  of  privileges  are  now  printed 
on  the  one  sheet. 
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To  Promoters. 


To  Promoters  we  cannot  recommend 
too  earnestly  the  suggestions  made  to 
Local  Directors  about  obtaining  spiritual 
alms  for  the  souls  in  purgatory  during 
the  month  of  November.  They  can  also 
aid  Directors  who  are  thinking  of  having 
Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on 
the  First  Friday.  The  tseason  for  Pro- 
moters'Receptions  is  approaching,  and 

The  Apostleship  at 

St.  Mary's  Centre,  Lynn,  Mass. — 
This  Centre,  although  in  its  infancy,  has 
already  given  evidence  of  a  development 
which  promises  the  most  gratifying  re- 
sults. At  the  first  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing held  on  July  7,  some  thirty  Promo- 
ters were  present,  and  to  their  zealous 
efforts  is  due  a  membership  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  Associates. 
Since  this  time  there  has  been  a  still 
further  increase  of  both  Promoters  and 
Associates,  an  increase,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
not  only  in  number  but  in  practical,  ac- 
tive devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Antioch,  California. — "We  are 
gradually  gaining  in  strength,  and  soon 
it  will  be  my  happy  duty  to  report  that 
this  Centre  is  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  Promoters  evince  consider- 
able energy  in  procuring  new  Associates. 
At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  held  in 
September  seven  Promoters  received 
their  Crosses  and  Diplomas.  The  total 
membership,  according  to  latest  reports, 
is  220,  showing  an  increase  of  40  during 
the  past  month." 

An  Appreciative  Messenger  Reader. 
— "For  two  years  the  Messenger  has 
been  coming  to  me  every  month,  and 
with  true  appreciation  I  thank  you  for  the 
gift.  I  have  not  yet  received  the  August 
number,  and  I  suppose  it  must  have 
been  stopped  or  gone  astray  in  the  mail. 
I  hope  some  day  to  be  able  to  pay  you 
for  the  back  numbers.  I  cannot  begin 
to  tell  you  how  much  I  have  missed  the 
August  copy.    I  feel  as  if  a  dear  friend 


those  who  are  still  on  probation  need  to 
prove  they  deserve  their  Crosses  and  Di- 
plomas. This,  however,  is  not  the 
highest  motive  we  would  set  before  them, 
since  before  as  well  as  after  receiving 
their  just  reward,  they  need  to  prove 
their  devotion  to  Christ  our  Lord  and 
their  zeal  for  the  souls  redeemed  by 
Him. 

Home  and  Abroad. 

had  left  me  in  my  isolation.  I  am  far, 
far  away  from  a  church  and  Catholic 
friends,  am  in  fact  the  only  Catholic  in  my 
family  or  neighborhood.  I  haven't  seen 
a  priest  for  over  a  year,  and  have  no 
idea  when  I  shall  see  one.  So  you  may 
imagine  my  loneliness  and  how  very  wel- 
come is  all  Catholic  reading.  I  am  too 
poor  to  subscribe  for  the  Messenger. 
I  can't  leave  home  to  get  a  situation  as  I 
have  an  old  invalid  mother  who  is  scarcely 
able  to  dress  herself;  we  are  not  able  to 
hire  a  servant  so  I  do  all  the  work  of  the 
house.  The  Messenger  you  have  sent 
me  I  send  in  turn  to  the  prisoners  in  the 

 City  jail,  as  the  magazines  are  too 

good  to  put  aside.  So  I  just  pass  them 
on  to  those  poor  'Shut  ins,'  although 
they  are  hardly  more  lonely  or  shut  in  than 
myself,  for  they  have  a  priest  to  attend 
to  their  souls'  wants  and  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  blessings  which  I  am  denied. 
I  beg  the  good  prayers  of  you,  Reverend 
Fathers,  and  all  readers  of  the  Messen- 
ger, for  me  and  mine,  particularly  the 
conversion  of  my  Protestant  relatives,  and 
for  the  eternal  repose  of  a  dear  brother's 
soul." 

Say  re,  Pa. — '  'Please  forward  us  some 
more  supplies.  I  have  returns  from  33 
Bands,  but  need  a  margin  for  recruits.  I 
am  trying  to  make  a  400  of  my  Asso- 
ciates, but  there  must  be  no  limit.  I 
had  a  surprise  given  me  last  First  Friday 
when  I  found  25  at  the  Communion 
rail.  On  Saturday  there  were  over  60, 
and  to-day,  the  15th  of  August,  I  had 
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22.  This  is  all  voluntary,  but  the  peo- 
ple are  just  hungry.  At  any  rate,  we 
are  doing  our  best,  all  obstacles  notwith- 
standing. " 

Belize,  British  Honduras. — "It  is 
some  months  since  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  communicating  and  letting  you 
know  how  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  has  been  progressing  amongst  us. 
There  has  been,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  sen- 
sible increase  in  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,  especially  since  the  consecration 
in  June,  according  to  the  desire  of  our 
Holy  Father.  This  has  been  most  marked 
among  the  young.  Our  communions  of 
the  First  Fridays  are  much  more  numer- 
ous, and  children,  especially  the  boys  of 
the  College,  are  going  many  of  them  to 
Communion  every  week  or  oftener.  The 
children  are  also  better  behaved,  though 
there  is  not  yet  quite  the  improvement  I 
should  expect ;  but  the  more  frequent 
reception  of  the  Sacraments  will  surely 
tell  in  time.  Please  send  300  certificates 
of  admission.  I  am  just  now  starting  for 
a  sick  call  thirty  miles  from  here;  it  will 
take  me  probably  six  or  seven  hours  to 
reach  the  place  by  boat.  I  hope  I  shall 
find  the  sick  man  alive. " 

St.  Mary's  Academy,  Burlington, 
Vt. — "From  the  enclosed  Calendar  of 
the  exercises  for  Commencement  Week 
you  will  notice  the  prominence  given  to 
the  Apostleship  of  Study.  On  Sunday 
evening,  the  Decorations  and  Diplomas 
were  distributed.  An  appropriate  ser- 
mon on  the  work  of  the  Apostleship  was 
followed  by  Papal  Benediction  and  Bene- 
diction of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  All 


the  pupils  of  former  years  who  had  re- 
ceived the  highest  decorations  were  in- 
vited to  be  present  at  this  ceremony, 
and  we  have  found  this  an  excellent 
means  of  renewing  their  fervor  and  of 
recalling  to  their  minds  their  consecration 
to  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  High  Mass 
on  Thursday  was  sung  for  those  who 
have  received  the  Papal  colors.  At  this 
Mass  all  went  to  Holy  Communion,  and 
wore  their  decorations.  The  inauguration 
ceremony  will  take  place  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  October,  when  a  sermon  on 
the  obligations  of  the  candidates  will  be 
preached.  The  Communion  is  made  in 
common  on  First  Fridays,  and  the  Holy 
Hour  from  eight  to  nine  the  preceding 
evening.  Since  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  has  begun  to  take  root  among  our 
pupils,  the  teachers  have  noticed  a  great 
change,  not  only  in  regard  of  piety,  but 
in  a  marked  degree  in  the  acquisition  ot 
more  studious  habits.  In  gratitude  we 
must  acknowledge  that  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  good  work  is  due  to  the  zeal 
and  kindness  of  our  Rev.  Rector  and 
Rev.  Chaplain,  who  wilb'ngly  give  their 
aid  by  hearing  confessions,  preaching, 
giving  Benediction,  etc. ,  whenever  called 
upon." 

Obituary. 

Mary  Dougherty,  St.  Paul's  Centre,  New 
York  City;  Rev.  J.  A.  Dooley,  St.  Law- 
rence Centre,  Weehawken,  N.  J. ;  Mrs. 
C.  Callaghan,  St.  Mary's  Centre,  Eliza- 
beth, X.  J.;  Mary  Huntington,  St.  Re- 
gis' House,  New  York  City;  Rev.  J.  D. 
Cummane,  St.  Mary's  Centre,  Portage, 
Wis.;  Helen  Quinn,  St.  Mary's  Centre, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
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IN  THANKSGIVING  FOR  GRACES  OBTAINED. 


Total  Number  of  Thanksgivings  for  Last  Month,  6,445,940. 


"///  all  things  give  thanks."     (1.  Thes.,  v.  18.) 


Special  Thanksgivings.  —  Rangoon, 
Burma,  India. — ' '  On  Sunday,  June  18, 
my  youngest  child  had  such  a  serious 
attack  of  high  fever  that  I  had  to  call 
in  a  physician.  He  had  grave  doubts 
of  the  child's  recovery.  I  prayed  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  and  put  a  Sacred 
Heart  Badge  and  Medal  around  the 
child's  neck,  promising,  moreover,  pub- 
lication in  the  Messenger.  Thanks 
to  our  dear  Lord,  the  favor  asked  was 
granted  immediately." 

Brooklyn,  X.  V. — "I  desire  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  thanks,  through  the 
Messenger,  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  for 
the  success  of  a  serious  operation.  On 
the  8th  of  June,  I  was  not  expected  to 
live,  but  on  the  9th,  the  Feast  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  I  began  to  improve  and 
am  now  able  to  attend  to  my  daily  duties. 
I  owe  my  recovery  to  the  Masses  and 
prayers  said  for  me  on  that  beautiful 
feast-day. ' ' 

Chicago,  III. — "  Thanks  are  re- 
turned to  the  Sacred  Heart  for  release 
from  an  unjust  claim.  In  June,  '99,  a 
firm  whose  goods  I  had  undertaken  to  in- 
troduce into  another  city,  endeavored  to 
collect  for  goods  returned  to  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  previous  agreement,  of 
which  agreement,  however,  I  had  no  writ- 
ten evidence.  Their  claim  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  lawyer  for  suit,  and  in 
August  following  I  placed  my  petition  in 
the  League  Intention  Box  with  a  promise 
of  publication  in  the  Messenger.  The 
lawyer  took  the  usual  steps  to  enforce 
payment,  without,  however,  actually 
bringing  suit,  and  finally  ceased  to  an- 
noy me.  Since  then  I  have  come  into 
possession  of  evidence  which  proves  my 
contention  of  the  existence  of  an  agree- 
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ment.  The  amount  involved  was  con- 
siderable, and  on  acount  of  my  financial 
status  at  the  time,  payment  of  the  claim 
would  have  caused  me  grave  inconven- 
ience." 

New  York  City. — "  Just  a  year  ago 
I  was  taken  suddenly  ill  with  a  severe 
hemorrhage,  caused,  as  per  statement  of 
physician,  by  a  general  run  down,  which 
weakened  me  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
broughtona  rupture  of  the  bronchial  tube. 
I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  four  weeks 
unable  to  take  any  solid  food  and  barely 
able  to  talk;  after  I  did  get  out  doors 
again,  I  was  in  such  a  weakened  condition 
that  in  one  week  I  was  again  taken  down, 
this  time  with  an  attack  of  pleurisy  which 
I  contracted  from  a  slight  cold  and  which 
later  on  developed  into  pneumonia.  Al- 
together I  was  unable  to  go  to  business 
for  nine  weeks  and  my  wife,  parents  and 
friends  seemed  to  think  that  I  had  surely 
developed  a  case  of  hasty  consumption, 
as  medical  treatment  seemed  to  be  of  no 
avail  in  checking  my  frequent  hemor- 
rhages. I  had  about  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  would  never  recover,  when 
my  physician  advised  me  to  pray  to  the 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary  asking  her  to  in- 
tercede in  my  behalf  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  for  the  restoration  of  health. 
Having  himself  received  numerous  bless- 
ings through  this  mode  of  prayer,  he  said 
he  was  confident  that  I  would  receive 
more  benefit  than  from  all  the  science 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  my 
case.  I  immediately  started  to  follow 
his  instructions  and  I  must  say  that  I 
have  received  more  than  I  ever  expected, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  now  not  only  back  to 
my  former  condition  but  I  believe  I  am 
better  than  I  was  before  I  began  to  run 
down.    When   I  left  my  sick  bed  I 
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weighed  149  pounds  and  at  the  present 
time  I  am  up  to  168  pounds." 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — 4 *  Please  return 
thanks  to  the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  con- 
version of  a  young  man  who  while 
apparently  on  his  deathbed,  consented  to 
have  a  priest  called.  He  was  baptized 
when  a  baby,  but  was  brought  up 
without  any  religion.  His  mother  was 
a  Catholic,  but  his  father  and  all  the 
boy's  friends  were  nominally  Protestants. 
They  did  not  however  object  to  the 
presence  of  the  priest.  More  than  that, 
although  they  had  formerly  shown  them- 
selves very  bigoted,  they  now  seemed  to 
enter  into  the  happiness  of  their  friend 
in  the  hours  which  intervened  before  his 
death." 

Van  Wert,  Ohio.  — 4 'Thanks  are  re- 
turned for  the  conversion  of  a  man  who 
had  been  away  from  the  sacraments  for 
forty-seven  years.  He  had  for  a  long 
time  attended  Protestant  services  and 
been  twice  married  outside  the  Church. 
He  has  now  gone  to  confession  several 
times  and  last  Sunday  he  received  Holy 
Communion.  He  had  been  many  times 
recommended  to  the  prayers  of  our 
Centre.  We  also  return  thanks  for  the 
cure  of  a  lady  suffering  from  a  com- 
plication of  diseases.  Neither  physician 
nor  friends  had  any  hopes  of  her  recovery. 
The  lady  herself,  who  is  very  devout  to 
the  Sacred  Heart,  sent  in  a  petition  for 
her  restoration  to  health.  Holy  Com- 
munion was  brought  her  in  her  home  on 
four  or  five  consecutive  first  Fridays, 
till  on  the  first  Friday  of  May  we  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing  her  again  at  the 
altar  rail.  She  is  now  able  to  go  to 
church  regularly,  and  she  gratefully 
attributes  her  cure  to  the  Sacred  Heart." 

Prince  Frederick,  Md.  —  "  Two 
months  ago  a  poor  woman  (a  tenant  on 
our  place)  was  taken  very  ill  with  a  com- 
plication of  diseases,  which  caused  her 
intense  suffering,  and  made  her  an  awful 
object  to  behold.  The  doctor  said  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  question  of  her 
continuing  to  live.    I  then  took  the  case 


in  hand,  and  promised  the  Sacred  Heart 
that  I  would  make  public  acknowledg- 
ment if  she  were  cured.  She  is  now  on 
her  feet  again,  and  able  to  attend  to  her 
household  duties. ' ' 

Trail,  B.  C. — "It  is  through  the 
Messenger  that  I  desire  to  return  thanks 
for  a  blessing  received  through  prayer. 

"  My  babe,  little  Mary  Angeline,  was 
taken  sick  very  suddenly,  when  but  one 
week  old.  A  lady  member  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  baptized  her,  while  another 
placed  the  Badge  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
under  her  head.  As  I  bowed  over  the 
little  form  of  my  darling,  I  prayed  God 
to  spare  the  life  of  my  child.  But  if  it 
was  God's  will  to  take  her  'home,'  I 
asked  that  the  little  life  might  linger  un- 
til I  would  be  able  to  care  for  her  with 
my  own  hands. 

"  My  prayer  was  answered.  She  lived 
to  be  nearly  four  weeks  old  before  God 
sent  His  messenger  and  the  little  soul 
was  wafted  home.  Should  you  not  be 
willing  to  devote  any  space  to  the  writ- 
ings of  a  Protestant,  you  will  kindly  re- 
turn my  letter.  I  have  written  this  that 
others  may  know  that  God  is  ever  willing 
to  help  those  who  are  willing  to  trust  in 
Him,  and  ask  His  guidance  and  His 
love." 

"A  poor  woman,  time  and  time  again, 
was  cruelly  treated  at  home.  She  ob- 
tained a  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
promised  publication  if  the  cruel  treat- 
ment should  cease.  Months  have  now 
gone  by  without  any  recurrence  of  it." 

' '  A  Promoter  desires  to  return  thanks 
for  the  return  of  a  friend  to  the  faith. 
She  married  a  Protestant,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  attended  her  husband's  church. 
Month  after  month  her  conversion  was 
among  the  intentions  recommended  to 
the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  League 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Masses,  prayers, 
and  novenas  had  also  been  offered  for 
the  same  intention.  Thank  God,  she 
has  now  returned  to  her  faith,  and  is  very 
happy. ' ' 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.  —  "  Twenty-five  years 
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ago  this  Spring,  our  family,  consisting  of 
mother,  four  daughters  and  one  son,  were, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  received  into  the 
Catholic  Church.  Father  alone  was  left 
behind.  Of  course  we  have  never  ceased 
to  pray  for  his  conversion,  and  last  year 
I  made  the  Nine  First  Fridays  and  other 
devotions  for  him,  and  in  March  our 
League  Centre  offered  the  Novena  of 
Grace  to  St.  Francis  Xavier  for  Protestant 
members  of  our  Catholic  families.  Father 
then  consented  to  wear  the  Badge  and 
lo  repeat  often  the  ejaculation,  *  Thy 
Kingdom  Come.'  The  novena  was  just 
about  ending  when  he  told  me  that  he 
was  willing  to  be  baptized.  He  was  in- 
structed and  given  baptism  conditionally, 
and  on  the  iSth  of  March  his  Profession 
of  Faith.  June  10  was  marked  by  his 
First  Communion.  He  is  seventy-five 
years,  but  so  hale  and  hearty  that  we 
hope  that  he  may  live  sometime  yet  to 
experience  the  consolation  of  the  true 
religion." 

Spiritual  Favors. — The  happy  death 
of  a  brother  who  for  twenty  years  had 
neglected  his  religious  duties  ;  the  first 
communion  ot  one  who  up  to  his  twen- 
tieth year  had  not  received  this  sacra- 
ment ;  the  conversion  of  a  husband ; 
the  reconciliation  of  two  former  friends  ; 
the  grace  of  a  religious  vocation  for  two 
persons;  the  reformation  of  one  addicted 
to  intemperance. 

Temporal  Favors, — Relief  during  an 
attack  of  heart  trouble  ;  employment  for 
nine  ;  return  to  school  ;  success  of  a 
surgical  operation  ;  restoration  of  a  wife 
to  health  ;  recovery  of  an  old  lady  from 
a  severe  fall ;  improvement  in  health  and 
consequent  ability  to  resume  former 
position  ;  success  of  two  in  a  teachers' 
examination  ;  release  from  financial 
straits ;  satisfactory  settlement  of  a 
business  affair  ;  release  from  an  unfavor- 
able contract  ;  means  to  give  my  son  a 
college  education  ;  a  short  prolongation 
of  life  for  one  who  was  dying  ;  unexpected 
return  to  health  ;  successful  removal  of 
two  dangerous  tumors  ;  successful  exami- 


nations for  ten  persons  ;  means  to  meet 
a  note  shortly  before  it  fell  due  ;  help  in 
a  severe  attack  of  nervousness ;  preser- 
vation from  a  threatened  serious  illness; 
a  husband's  recovery  from  typhoid  fever; 
recovery  of  a  child  from  scarlet  fever 
without  any  after  bad  effects;  satisfactory 
settlement  of  a  family  difficulty;  recovery 
from  very  severe  illness  through  the 
intercession  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  ; 
safety  during  a  severe  storm  ;  relief  from 
a  toothache  ;  recovery  from  serious  brain 
trouble;  retention  of  a  father  of  a  family 
in  a  good  position;  restoration  to  health 
of  a  family  all  whose  members  were 
stricken  down  with  malarial  fever  ;  the 
coming  home  of  a  husband  after  ten 
years'  absence  ;  complete  cure  of  a 
religious  of  an  acute  attack  of  appendici- 
tis; rapid  recovery  from  what  was  judged 
to  be  a  fracture  of  the  skull;  the  saving 
of  property  on  which  mortgage  was  about 
to  be  foreclosed. 

Rescue  of  a  person  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  drowning;  speedy  and  just  settle- 
ment of  an  estate;  the  birth  of  a  child;  a 
recovery  from  cholera  infantum;  safety 
in  a  terrible  thunder  and  lightning 
storm;  extraordinary  success  in  an  ex- 
amination; speedy  cure  of  a  sprained 
ankle;  successful  recovery  from  the  ef- 
fects of  an  operation;  improvement  in 
health;  a  successful  school  commence- 
ment; a  narrow  escape  from  being  run 
over  by  a  trolley  car;  convalescence  from 
fever;  disappearance  of  serious  nervous 
disorder;  successful  examinations  for 
nine  persons;  restoration  to  a  position 
lost  for  five  years  through  calumny ;  the 
finding  of  two  gold  rings  after  prayers  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  and  St.  Antony;  the 
raising  of  enough  money  to  pay  pressing 
debts;  escape  from  death  and  serious 
injury  in  a  runaway  accident;  recovery  of 
children  from  measles;  employment  for 
three  persons. 

Favors  Ascribed  to  the  Application  of 
the  Bailee  or  Promoter's  Cross. — Re- 
covery of  a  child  dangerously  ill;  conva- 
lescence from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
aggravated  by  heart  trouble. 
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The  Church,  or  What  Do  Anglicans 
Mean  by  the  Church?  By  John  B.  Bag- 
shawe,  D.  D.,  Cloth,  pages  242.  Price 
2S.  6d.  Catholic  Truth  Society,  Lon- 
don. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  difficul- 
ties operating  as  hindrances  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  truth  by  our  separated 
brethren,  ignorance  is  certainly  fast  losing 
its  erstwhile  formidable  proportions.  In 
the  light  of  books  like  this  from  the  pen 
of  Canon  Bagshawe  error  has  small  ground 
left  to  stand  upon  and  ignorance  becomes 
the  lamest  sort  of  excuse.  Religious 
blindness  is  rapidly  reverting  to  the  ex- 
clusive ownership  of  men  who  can,  but 
will  not  see;  of  men  who  from  one  mo- 
tive or  another  bind  their  eyes  with  rags. 
Many  of  to-day's  so-called  searchers  for 
the  truth  emit  a  loud  cry  and  with  the  sun 
at  its  height  carry  lanterns  in  their  hands 
through  the  market-places.  Honestly, 
we  can  pity  the  father  of  a  family  who  for 
a  wife's  sake  and  for  his  children's  sakes 
hesitates,  with  even  a  certain  amount  of 
violence  to  conscience,  to  take  a  step 
which  is  bound  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
work  temporal  harm  to  these  objects  of 
his  heart's  affections,  and,  levelling  at  one 
fell  blow  his  opportunities  and  social  as- 
pirations, sends  him  out  into  the  world  a 
pauper  in  his  own  esteem. 

Such  a  father  is  at  least  humane  and, 
though  a  coward,  crawls  behind  no  lie  to 
conceal  his  weakness  and  want  of  moral 
stamina. 

But  to  know  the  truth  and  still  refuse 
to  embrace  it,  alleging  all  the  while  ex- 
cuses that  cannot  in  one's  own  mind  hold 
water,  is  beneath  our  pity.  Conduct  of 
this  sort  has  no  redeeming  element  fit  to 
commend  it  to  men.  It  is  eminently 
IO52 


unmanful,  dishonest,  its  own  worst 
punishment. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  flocks, 
That  hireling  shepherds  lull  to  sleep; 
And  God  has  coals  enough  to  heap 

On  teachers,  who  are  stumbling-blocks. 

Canon  Bagshawe,  with  the  instinct  of  a 
true  controversialist,  takes  hold  of  his 
task  at  the  right  end  and  from  start  to 
finish  strengthens  the  Catholic  position 
with  all  the  cogency  of  relentless  logic. 
His  opponents,  the  Anglicans,  are  agreed 
that  the  true  Church  of  Christ  is  a  reality 
somewhere  on  the  earth,  and,  after  a  care- 
ful study  of  his  arguments,  they  must  fur- 
ther agree  that  it  exists  nowhere  outside 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  communion 
with  the  Holy  See. 

He  has  capable  adversaries  to  deal 
with,  men  who  have  already  labored  a 
certain  distance  along  the  way  to  the 
light,  men  superior  to  the  prejudices  and 
mistakes  of  out-and-out  Protestants. 
They  are  as  thoroughly  well  acquainted 
as  himself  with  the  suicidal  nature  of  pri- 
vate judgment  and  self-interpretation. 
With  him  they  are  aware  that,  without 
some  such  divinely- appointed  guide  as  a 
Church,  man,  already  proved  by  the  ex- 
perience of  ages  altogether  unequal  to  the 
work,  must  decide  for  himself  in  the  su- 
premest  questions  of  belief  and  morality. 
They  see  with  all  the  clearness  vouch- 
safed himself,  how  unfailingly  no-Church 
Christianity  is  doomed  to  sink  to  the  low 
level  of  an  uncertain  system  of  morality, 
wherein  wrong  shares  the  throne  with 
right,  and  crime  is  on  an  equal  footing 
with  virtue.  To  minds  of  this  superior 
stamp,  to  wills  already  relieved  of  moun- 
tains of  prejudice,  he  puts  this  simple 

(348) 
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query:  "What  is  the  Church?'*  and  of  Common  Prayer  with  distrust  and 
straightway  proceeds  to  show  that,  where-  suspicion.  Inconsistency  is  a  mark  of  the 
as  the  Anglican  party  has  no  adequate  Church  of  England,  and  honest  minds 
answer  for  the  question,  Catholicity  can  are  waking  up  to  the  shame  of  the  thing, 
abundantly  satisfy  honest  enquirers  for  The  whole  institution  is  only  another 
the  truth.  The  Church,  to  fulfil  its  pur-  proof  Of  how  lamentably  men  must  fail 
pose,  must  be  a  corporate  body  with  or-  when  they  undertake  to  build  what  God 
gans  fitted  for  its  especial  sphere  of  ac-  alone  can  build,  His  one  true  Church, 
tivity,  and  a  centre  of  authority  for  its  When  pigmies  essay  the  giant  works 
principle  of  life.  It  must,  as  a  conse-  of  Omnipotence  they  ought  to  know  what 
quence,  be  an  organization  limited,  from  they  have  to  expect.  An  infallible  teach- 
a  very  necessity  of  its  nature,  by  well-  ing  authority,  proof  against  mistakes  and 
defined  marks,  and  easily  discernible  vested  with  prerogatives  to  compel  un- 
from  other  corporate  bodies.  It  can,  qualified  obedience,  must  be  the  core  of 
therefore,  be  no  such  heterogeneous  col-  whatever  system  of  religion  bids  for 
lection  as  the  army  of  the  baptized,  the  men's  respect,  and  outside  of  the  Catho- 
rank  and  file  of  the  believers  in  the  Creed,  lie  Church  such  an  authority  is  unknown, 
going  each  his  own  way  in  pursuit  of  sal-  The  Reader  deems  it  a  pleasure  and  an 
vation,  holding  contradictory  opinions  in  honor  to  commend  this  book  of  Canon 
matters  of  vital  importance,  without  a  Bagshawe  to  sincere  thinkers,  and  assures 
leader  he  is  bound  to  follow,  without  them  that  a  careful  perusal  of  its  pages 
a  guide  to  whose  instructions  he  must  will  well  repay  their  pains, 
give  ear.    The  theory  of  independent  *  *  * 

dioceses  is  sheer  nonsense,  an  utter  ab-  External  Religion — Its  Use  and  Abuse, 
surdity  in  the  light  of  Church  history.  By  George  Tyrrell,  S.  J.  Cloth,  pages 
Nestorius  was  a  bishop  and,  on  the  160.  Price  £1.00.  B.  Herder,  St. 
strength  of  this  theory,  his  diocese  could  Louis,  Mo.  This  set  of  eight  lectures 
have,  without  abandoning  the  true  delivered  by  the  author  as  instructions  to 
Church,  embraced  all  his  wild  and  heret-  the  Catholic  undergraduates  at  Oxford 
ical  imaginings  about  the  person  of  our  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent  Term,  1899, 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Church  must  forms  a  complete  and  admirable  essay  on 
likewise  be  a  witness  to  mankind  of  rev-  a  phase  of  Catholic  spirit  open  to  gross 
elation,  God's  message  to  men;  she  must  misinterpretation  among  outsiders.  Ca- 
forever  stand  ready  for  cross-examina-  tholic  devotedness  to  ceremonies  and 
tion,  and  be  able,  with  the  consistency  other  external  functions  is  freed  in  it 
of  truth,  to  put  honest  doubt  to  rest.  A  from  all  reproach  of  mere  formalism,  a 
long  procession  of  heresies,  condemned  system  of  religion  altogether  intent  on 
at  their  first  appearance,  proclaims  the  what  is  outward  with  little  or  no  concern 
Catholic  Church's  fidelity  to  this  sacred  for  what  inner  emotions  have  a  bearing 
trust.  on   heart-service.    Delivered   as  these 

As  the  author  graphically  puts  it,  the  lectures  were  to  students  of  a  famous 
Catholic  Church  is  always  in  the  witness-  university,  they  manifest  at  times  a 
box  and  her  consistency  has  won  for  her  depth  of  thought  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  rather  welcome  reproach  of  "iron  average  intelligences  and  are  scattered 
uniformity."  The  whole  history  of  the  here  and  there  with  phrases  and  periods 
Anglican  Church  is  a  motley  collection  so  involved  as  to  call  for  a  second  read- 
of  inconsistencies.  High  Churchmen  ing  and  studied  reflection, 
swear  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  The  seventh  lecture  reads  like  a  ringing 
and  fervently  wish  that  the  Articles  had  call  to  arms  in  the  interests  of  the  Apostle- 
never  been  penned.  Low  Churchmen  ship  of  Prayer,  and  Associates  of  the 
cling  to  the  Articles,  and  view  the  Book  League  can  on  this  account  appreciate 
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it  all  the  more  thoroughly.    *Most  au- 
thors and  writers  agree  to  reckon  the 
Church's  perpetuity  a  consummate  mir- 
acle in  the  moral  order.    Father  Tyrrell 
on  page  127  sees  fit  to  deny  it  the  name. 
"Nor  does  the  Church  ever  forget,"  he 
says,   "that  her  promised  perpetuity  is 
the  result,  not  of  a  miracle  or  a  series  of 
miracles,  but  a  Divine  assistance  and 
special  providence,  using  the  workings 
of  natural  laws. ' '   However,  on  the  page 
preceding  he  plainly  surrounds  the  phe- 
nomenon with  all  the  needed  details  of  a 
miracle  when  he  says,  "God  has  pro- 
mised by  some    special  providence  to 
save  the   Church   from    the  ordinary 
and  universal  law  of  social  growth  and 
decay.1 9      In  conclusion,   the  Reader 
heartily  commends  this  little  volume  to 
the  attention  of  friend  and  foe  alike. 
It  abounds  with  suggestions  sure  to  open 
wide  the  eyes  of  the  Church's  enemies, 
and  to  band  together  her  sons  in  the 
cause  of  good,  a  consummation  never 
more  thoroughly  needed  than  in  this  age 
of  trusts  and  combinations. 

The  Man  Who  Dared.  By  John  P. 
Ritter.  A  historical  romance  of  the 
time  of  Robespierre.  Illustrated  by 
George  Elmer  Browne.  Cloth:  pages 
284.  Price  Si. 25.  George  W.  Dilling- 
ham Company,  New  York.  The  writer 
of  this  interesting  story  is  an  occasional 
and  able  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the 
Messenger  and  deserves  recognition  at 
the  hands  of  Catholics.  Apart  however 
from  this  consideration,  the  tale  itself,  as 
a  piece  of  wholesome  fiction  founded  on 
fact,  deserves  more  praise  and  publicity 
than  it  gets.  Robespierre,  the  villain  in 
the  plot,  enjoys  a  long  period  of  success 
and  good  fortune  to  afterwards  die  at 
the  block.   Louise  Van  ban  and  Jean  Lou- 


vet,  a  disguised  royalist,  are  heroine  and 
hero  ;  and  the  pluck  they  display,  the 
hair-breadth  escapes  they  encounter,  are 
worthy  the  mind  of  a  master- novelist. 
A  barber,  a  jailer,  a  blacksmith  and  a 
man-about-town  employed  by  Louvet 
as  agents,  lend  an  air  of  comedy  to 
the  story,  and  are  just  a  little  less  prom- 
inent than  the  principal  characters. 
The  dinner  at  Barrere's,  the  ruse  used 
to  stir  up  hostility  against  Robespierre, 
are  episodes  still  fresh  in  The  Rea- 
der's memory.  In  a  word,  from  cover 
to  cover  the  book  abounds  with  thrilling 
and  amusing  incidents  and  the  interest 
is  admirably  sustained  throughout.  A 
healthy  tone  pervades  its  every  page 
and  blows  across  the  waste  of  to-day's 
barren  and  noisome  fiction  like  a  harbin- 
ger of  better  and  sunnier  times. 


Songs  of  the  Settlement  and  Other 
Poems.  By  Thomas  O'Hagan.  Cloth: 
Pages  70.  Price  75  cents.  William 
Briggs,  Toronto.  Most  of  the  pieces 
have  a  local  interest  entirely  lost  on 
strangers.  Barring  occasional  blemishes 
many  of  them  would  make  delightful  and 
stirring  songs.  The  man's  faith  and 
patriotism  shine  out  conspicuously.  Ir- 
regularities on  the  score  of  metre  now 
and  then  interfere  with  smooth  reading. 
The  writer  has  a  decided  and  reprehen- 
sible fondness  for  the  combination, 
"great  strong."  The  Reader  professes 
a  preference  for  the  lines  inscribed  to 
Sir  John  Thompson  under  the  title 
"Tears  of  the  Maple."  They  breathe 
the  genuine  spirit  of  elegy  and  are  des- 
tined to  live,  not  in  Canada  alone,  but 
wherever  in  the  wide  world  honesty  of 
purpose  and  attachment  to  truth  have  a 
home. 
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RECENT  AGGREGATIONS. 

The  following  Local  Centres  have  received  Diplomas  of  Aggregation,  Sept.  1  to  30,  1S99. 


Diocese. 


Place. 


Local  Centre. 


Cheyenne .  .  . 
Cleveland  .  .  . 
Columbus  .  .  . 
Davenport 
Detroit  .  .  . 
Fort  Wavne  . 
Grand  Rapids 

Harrisburg  .  . 


Hartford  .  .  . 
Kansas  City.  Mo  . 

La  Crosse  

New  York  '. 


Philadelphia  . 
* 

Providence  .  . 
St.  Cloud  .  .  . 
St.  Joseph.  .  . 


St.  Louis  .  . 
*St  Paul  . 
Srui  Antonio 
Scianton 


Springfield. 
Trenton 


Lander.  Wyo  

Hudson,  O  

Wellston,  O  

Georgetown,  la  .  .    .  . 
Grosse  Pointe.  Mich  . 
East  Chicago,  Ind  .  .  . 
Cheboygan,  Mich 
Mullet  Lake.  Mich  .  .  . 
Bloonisburjf,  Pa  < 

Columbia,  Pa  

Bridgeport  Conn  .  . 
N.  Springfield.  Mo  .  .  . 
Warrensburg,  Mo  . 
Plum  Citv,  Wis  .... 

Sparta.  Wis  

New  Yoik,  N  Y  ... 
Port  lervi*,  N.  Y  .  . 

St.  Clair,  Pa  

Taeony,  Phila.,  Pa    .  . 

Natick,  R.  I  

Brown's  Vallev,  Minn  . 
Carrollton,  Mo  ... 

St.  Joseph,  Mo  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Hastings.  Minn  .  .  .  . 
Menardsvillc,  Tex  .  .  . 

Honesdaie.  Pa  

Matamoras.  Pa  

Holyoke.  Mass  

Junction,  N.  J  

Oxford  Furnace,  N  J  . 


Church  of  the  Immac.  Conception 

St  Mary's   Ch 

Sts,  Peter  and  Paul's  .  .  .  . 

St.  Patrick's  

St.  Paul's   .    .  . 

St.  Mary's  

St.  Lawrence's  

Sacred  Heart  

St.  Columba's  

St.  Peter's  

St.  Anthony's  

Sacred  Heart  

Sacred  Heart  

St.  John  Baptist's  


II  rch 


St.  Joseph's  .  . 
Sacred  Heart  . 
St.  Boniface's  . 
St.  Vincent's 
St.  Joseph's  .  . 


St.  Mary's  

St.  Patrick's  Boys'  School 

St.  Agnes'   Church 

St.  Boniface's  

St.  John's  

St.  Joseph's  

St.  Ann's  Convent 

St.  Ann's  Church 

St.  Rose  of  Lima's.     .  .   .  .  .  " 


Da  * 


Sept.  13 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  1  6 
Sept.  11 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  0 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  2S 
Sept  13 
Sept.  1 1 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  9 
sept.  15 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  11 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  8 
Sent.  22 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  IS 


Aggregations,  31  ;  churches.  29;  convent,  1  ;  school,  1.    *German--peaking  Centres. 


PROMOTERS'  RECEPTIONS. 

Diplomas  issued  during  the  month  of  September,  1S99,  from  the  1st  to  the  30th  (inclusive). 


Iliiopolis,  111  

Baltimore,  Md.  .  .  .  . 
Waldorf  .  . 

College  Point,  NY. 
Refugio,  Texas  .  .  .  , 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  .  .  . 

Kenton,  O  

Wellington,  O  .  .  .  . 
New  Baltimore,  Mich 
Dubuque,  Iowa  .  .  .  . 
Indianapolis  Ind  .  . 
Cedarburg,  Wis  .  .  . 

Racine,  Wis  

Pensacola,  Fla  .  .  .  . 
Liberty.  N.  Y  .  .  . 
Rhinecliff,  N.  Y 
White  Plains,  N.  Y  . 
Phoenixville,  Pa  .  . 
Villa  Maria,  Pa  ...  , 
Butler,  Pa  ..... , 
Hollidaysburg,  Pa  .  . 

Newcastle,  Pa  

Pittsburg,  Pa 
Pittsburg.  Pa  .  .  .  . 

Chillicothe,  Mo  

St.  Charles,  Mo  . 

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Troy,  Mo  

San  Francisco,  Cal  .  . 
San  Francisco,  Cal  .  . 
San  Jose,  Cal  


Local  Centre. 


Visitation  Church 

St.  Joseph's  Retreat 

St.  Peter's   Church 

St.  Fidelia*  

Our  Lady  of  Refuge   '* 

Immaculate  Conception  


St.  Patrick's   " 

St.  Mary's   

St.  Raphael's  Cathedral 

Good  Shepherd  Convent 

St.  Francis  Borgia  Church 

St  Rose's  

St.  Michael's  

St.  Peter's  

St.  Joseph's   " 

St.  John  the  Kvangelist's   " 

St.  Mary's  

Immaculate  Heart  Convent 

St.  Paul's  Church 

St.  Mary's  

St.  Marv's   " 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  Convent 

St.  Michael's  Church 

St.  Columban's  

St  Charles'  .  .   

Holy  Rosary   " 

Sacred  Heart  

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

Sts  Peter  and  Paul  Church 

St.  Joseph's   ....  Church 


6 
24 
3 
3 
4 
17 
3 


25 
3 
4 

57 
6 
5 

12 

84 
4 


3 
4 


Total  Number  of  Receptions,  31. 


Total  Number  of  Diplomas  issued,  331. 
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CALENDAR  OF  INTENTIONS,  NOVEMBER,  1899. 

Thb  Morning  Offering. 

O  my  God,  I  offer  Thee  my  prayers,  works  and  sufferings  this  day,  in  union  with  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  for  the  intentions  for  which  He  pleads  and  offers  Himself  in  the  Mass,  for  the  petitions  of  our 
Associates  ;  especially  this  month  for  Christian  Education  in  the  Family. 


I 

2 

3 
4 

W. 
Th. 

F. 

S. 

All  S*l0t8.-A.I.,A.C. 

All  Souls— St.  Victorinus,  Bp.M.  (303)  — 
H.H..  A.C. 

First  Frlday_st.  winefrid,  v.m.  (1050).— 

1st  D.,  A.C. 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Bp.C.  (1584). 

Honoring  the  saints. 
Prayer  for  the  dead. 

Modesty. 
Reform  of  life. 

6,445.94o  for  thanksgivings 
973.031  for  those  in  affliction 

854,924  for  the  sick,  infirm. 
1.096,382  for  dead  associates. 

5 

S. 

24th  after  Pentecost.— ss.  zachary  and 

Elizabeth. 

Fidelity. 

23.489  for  Local  Centres. 

6 
7 
8 

9 

IO 

ii 

M. 
T. 
W. 

Th. 

F. 
S. 

St.  Leonard,  Hermit,  C.  (575). 

St.  Willibrod,  Bp.C.  (738). 

Octave    of    All  Saints.— -Four  Brothers 

Crowned.  MM.  (304). 
Dedication  of  the  Laterau  Basilica  (324).— 

St.  ineoaore,  M.  (304). — H.H. 
St.  Andrew  Avellino,  C.  (Theatine,  1606). 
St.  Martin,  Bp.C.  (400).— Pr. 

Comforting  afflicted. 

Cheerfulness. 

Concord. 

Respect  for  churches. 

Regularity. 
Almsgiving. 

27.671  for  Directors. 
95* ,345  for  Promoters. 
1,385.838  for  the  departed. 

1 23.536  for  perseverance. 

1,115,548  for  the^oung. 
942,686  for  1st  Communions. 

12 

S. 

25th  after  Pentecost-Patronage  b.v.m. 

Filial  piety. 

950,146  for  parents. 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

M. 

T. 

IV. 

Th. 

F. 

S. 

St.  Didacus.  C.  (i4"3). 
St.  Stanislas  Kostka.  C.  (S.J.,  1580). 
St.  Gertrude,  V.Ab.  (O.S.B.,  1301). 
St.  Josaphat,  Bp.M.  (1623).— H.H. 
St.  Gregor>',  Wonder- Worker,  Bp.C. (270). 
Dedication  of  the  Basilicas  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  (Rome,  1626). 

Spirit  of  prayer. 
Generosity. 
Amiability. 
Love  of  labor. 
Faith. 

Divine  praise. 

866,232  for  families. 
936,113  for  reconciliations. 
2,101,221  for  work,  means. 
*  67 ,456  for  the  clergy. 
150.943  for  religious. 
25.388  seminarists,  novices. 

19 

S. 

26th  after  Pentecost.— St.  Elizabeth,  w.q. 

(Hungary,  1234).— C.R.,— Pr. 

Kindness. 

137.805  for  vocations. 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
25 

M. 
T. 
IV. 
Th. 

F. 

S. 

St.  Felix  de  Valois,  C.F.  (Trinitarians,  1212). 

Presentation,  B.V.  M. 

St.  Cecilia,  V.  M.  (230). 

St.  Clement  I..  P.M.  (100).— St.  Felicitas, 

M.  (150). — H.H. 
St.  John  of  the  Cross.  C.  (O.C  ,  1591). 
St.  Catharine,  V.M.  (310). 

Self-control. 
Devotedness. 
Gentleness. 
Courage. 

Union  with  God. 
Candor. 

221.321  for  parishes. 
922,578  for  schools. 
121,581  for  superiors. 
139,680  missions,  retreats, 

124,475  for  societies,  works. 
8,275,570  for  conversions. 

26 

S. 

27th  after  Pentecost. -st  Sylvester,  Ab.c. 

Guard  of  sense. 

2,560,400  for  sinners. 

27  M. 

28  T. 

29  W. 

30  |  7//. 

St.  James  Intercisus,  M.U21). 
St.  Rufus,  M.  (about  304). 
Vigil.— St.  Saturuinus,  Bp.  (650). 
St.  Andrew.  Ap.  (62). — H.H  ,  A.I. 

Contentment. 
Peace  of  soul. 
Diligence. 
Zeal. 

M7.53*  for  the  intemperate. 
9.170,319  for  spiritual  favors 
8, 143,723  for  temporal  favors 
5, 226,61s  for  special,  various 

Plenary  Indulgences:  Kp.—Aposlleship.  (D.— Degrees,  Pr.— Promoter j,  CR— Communion  of  Repara- 
tion, H.H.—Hoh  Hour);  A.  I.,  B.  I.— Apostolic,  Br idgettine  Indulgence  ;  A.  S.—  Apostleski*  o*  Study. 


Treasury  of  Good  Works. 


3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9- 
10. 


Offerings  for  the  Intentions  recommended  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 


100  days'1  Indulgence  for  every  action  offered  for  the  Intentions  of  the  League. 


NO.  TIMES. 

Acts  of  Charity  40.289.371  11. 

Beads  1,009.7^  12. 

Way  of  the  Cross   09.184  13. 

Holy  Communions   56.193  14. 

Spiritual  Communions   oos.i^s  15. 

Bxamens  of  Conscience   416,403  16. 

Hours  of  Labor   607  419  17. 

Hours  of  Silence  1. 108,332  18. 

Pious  Reading  1,660, ?2S  19. 

Masses  read   1 2,764 


Total,  65,270,553. 


Masses  heard  

Mortifications  

Works  of  Mercy  .  .  .  . 

Works  of  Zeal  

Prayers  

Kindly  Conversation  . 
Sufferings,  Afflictions  . 

Self -conquest  

Visits  to  B.  Sacrament  . 
Various  Good  Works.  . 


3.  TIMES. 

232.686 
1.645,979 
2,505.533 
188.835 
8,646,023 
1,693  950 
256,091 
695429 
254.097 
2,948.071 


Intentions  or  Good  Works  put  in  the  box.  or  given  on  lists  to  Promoters  before  their  meeting,  on  or 
before  the  last  Sunday,  are  sent  by  Directors  to  be  recommended  in  our  Calendar,  Messenger,  in  oar 
Masses  here,  at  tbc  (.eneral  Direction  in  Toulouse,  and  Lourdes. 
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THE  STORY  OF  AN  AMERICAN  FOUNDRESS. 

Madame  Cornelia  Connelly,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 

By  M.  M.  Halvey. 

FOR  some  of  her  "  historic  nuns"  is  undoubtedly  international.  Rome 
America  must  needs  make  grate-  and  England  furnish  settings  for  the 
ful  acknowledgment  to  the  older  early  scenes.  Following  step  by  step 
countries  that  spared  and  speeded  them  this  revered  Mother  Foundress  and  her 
for  the  succor  of  her  young  necessities,  devoted  band  of  Sisters,  we  tread  in 
Others  there  are  to  whom  she  can  point  spirit  but  historic  ground,  where  the 
with  all  the  pride  of  indisputable  posses-  twilight  of  bygone  centuries  seems  to 
sion,  and  of  these  last  a  name  stands  linger. 

uniquely  forth  upon  the  records  of  our  Coincidences  that  sound,  in  the  tell- 
own  times,  as  that  of  one  apparently  ing,  little  short  of  miraculous,  realities 
chosen  to  repay  in  sort  the  good  offices  possessing  all  the  requirements  of  ro- 
of apostolic  ages  and  replant  on  soil,  once  mance,  abound  through  the  narrative, 
hallowed  by  the  living  presence  of  an  narrowed  as  it  is  by  the  reticence  of  a 
Augustine  and  a  Becket,  that  glorious  humility  which  shrinks  consistently  from 
bloom  of  consecrate  virginity,  which  repetition  and  comment.  This  consist- 
flourishes  only  beneath  the  guardian  care  ent  reticence  can  be  best  understood 
of  its  tender  Mother  Church.  from  the  simple  statement  that  the  pres- 

The  story  of  this  missionary  daughter  ent  is  the  first  permitted  attempt  at  any- 
of  Columbia,  her  mission's  fulfilment  on  thing  approaching  a  detailed  account  of 
stranger  soil  and  its  later  development  in  the  great  work,  to  the  initiation  of  which 
her  own  country,  is  really  the  history  of  Madame  Cornelia  Connelly  more  than 
the  religious  order  known  as  the  Con-  fifty  years  ago  resolved  to  devote  the 
gregation  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  which,  marvellous  spiritual  and  mental  gifts 
singularly  enough,  is  generally  alluded  wherewith  she  was  so  surpassingly  en- 
to   as   being   of  distinctively    English  dowed. 

origin.    The  interest  evoked  by  the  tale      To  those  familiar  with  the  annals  of 
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Philadelphia,  the  city  of  her  birth,  dur- 
ing the  conservative  years  of  the  opening 
century,  the  family  name  borne  by  the 
future  religious  is  sufficient  guarantee 
that  as  Miss  Cornelia  Peacock  she  un- 
doubtedly shared  all  the  advantages  of 
cultured  association  and  educational 
opportunity  in  which  the  Quaker  City 
was  even  then  peculiarly  rich. 

These  were  days  when,  whatever  a 
woman's  social  standing  or  individual 
charm,  the  public  made  but  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  personal  details  and  so, 
of  this  brilliant 
daughter  of  one  of 
Philadelphia's  best 
families,  almost  the 
first  recorded  fact 
is  that  of  her  mar- 
riage with  a  clergy- 
man of  her  own 
church — the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal. 

The  ceremony 
was  performed  by 
the  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  des- 
cribed as  one  duly 
consecrated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury.  Soon 
afte  r w a  r d s,  oc- 
curred the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Connelly  to  the 
rectorship  of  the 
Episcopal  Church 
of  Natchez,  Miss. 
Here,  during  four 
succeeding  years  of 
residence,  the  name  of  Madame  Con- 
nelly became  the  synonym  for  untiring 
charity.  The  poor  and  afflicted  of  every 
creed,  whom  her  loving  ministrations 
could  reach,  rose  up  to  call  her  blessed; 
and  surely  none  could  surmise,  during 
those  years  of  well-ordered  devotion  to 
duty,  the  inner  strife  and  struggle  of  that 
elect  soul  whose  innate  aspirations  for 
perfect  light  and  truth  were  as  yet  un- 
satisfied. 


MADAME  CORNELIA  CONNELLY. 

Foundress  and  First  General  Superior. 


Without  any  promptings,  or  mutual 
discussions,  Mr.  Connelly  came  to  share 
his  wife's  distracting  doubts  regarding 
the  creed  they  professed  and  in  October, 
1835,  the  records  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Natchez  show  that 
its  rector,  with  no  preliminary  intimation 
of  such  intention,  announced  himself 
disposed  to  join  the  "Roman  Catholic 
communion,  but  desirous  of  considering 
points  of  controversy  between  the  two 
churches  with  such  aids  and  assistance  as 
could  be  best  procured  at  Rome." 

From  Natchez, 
then,  the  intending 
converts  came  to 
New  Orleans  to 
embark  for  their 
momentous  jour- 
ney; but  Madame 
Connelly  at  this 
stage,  decided 
against  further  de- 
laying her  answer 
to  the  Divine  call, 
which  bore  for  her 
no  uncertain 
sound;  and  there 
on  her  native  soil 
she  formally  ab- 
jured the  Protest- 
ant faith,  proceed- 
i  n  g  immediately 
afterwards  to 
Rome,  where  they 
arrived  in  the  De- 
cember of  1835, 
and  where  Mr. 
Connelly  was  later 
baptized. 

The  period  of  sojourn  there  and  in 
Louisiana,  where  they  resided  on  their 
return,  possesses  apparently  no  bearing 
on  the  subject  in  hand — the  story  of  the 
American  foundress  of  a  religious  order 
destined  for  international  prominence, — 
yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  varied  ex- 
periences and  associations  of  those  no- 
madic years,  helped  materially,  if  in- 
sensibly, to  inspire  that  governing  code, 
which  to-day  is  unrivalled  in  its  adapta- 
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bility  to  the  different  conditions  existing 
in  the  countries  of  the  Order's  founda- 
tion and  later  development. 

Of  the  foundress  herself,  it  has  been 
said  by  those  who  enjoyed  her  acquaint- 
ance, that  4  '  cosmopolitan ' '  seemed  the 
word  most  descriptive  of  her  many  tal- 
ents and  accomplishments,  when  the  ar- 
tiste and  linguist,  admired  of  the  world 
of  letters — the  hostess  and  conversation- 
alist, desired  of  so 
ciety — were  merged 
in  the  gentle  indivi- 
duality of  a  "  Mother 
Foundress"  whose 
rule  was  love  and 
whose  watchword 
was  humility. 

It  was  in  1845 
that  Madame  Con- 
nelly, who  had  been 
for  some  time  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Convent 
of  the  Sacred  Heart 
"Trinita  Dei  Monti" 
at  Rome,  finally  re- 
solved to  devote  her 
life  to  religion,  Mr. 
Connelly  having  pre- 
viously entered  the 
novitiate  of  a  religi- 
ous house  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  to- 
wards the  ecclesias- 
tical state.  In  an 
interview  with  His 
Holiness  Pope  Pius 
IX.,  therefore,  she 
broached  her  desire 
to  join  the  Carmelite 
Sisters,  only  to  meet 
with  unexpected 
opposition  and  to 
heai  from  the  lips  ot  the  venerated 
Pontiff  the  command,  that  to  weaker 
faith  than  hers  should  have  seemed  im- 
possible of  fulfilment.  He  it  was  who 
designated  her  sphere  of  labor  and  ap- 
portioned the  task  therein,  neither  in 
consonance  with  her  expressed  desire 
and  inclination. 


That  she  should  found  an  educational 
Order  because  the  need  for  such  existed, 
which  she,  as  the  Lord's  destined  instru- 
ment must  supply — that  the  foundation 
should  be  laid,  not  in  the  land  of  her 
birth,  where  a  devoted  and  beloved  sis- 
ter had  long  before  become  a  member  of 
such  a  community — nor  in  the  beau- 
tiful country  of  her  adoption — but  in  far- 
away Protestant  England,  a  field  where 


CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY  CHILD  JESUS,  ST.  LEON  ARD-ON -SEA. 
REREDOS  AND  ALTAR  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


the  laborers  were  few  (only  two  enclosed 
Orders  being  then  existent  there)  and  the 
prospect  of  yield  exceedingly  meagre. 

"From  England  let  your  efforts  reach 
America,"  was  yet  another  amplification 
of  the  Papal  command;  or  rather,  was  it 
not  a  prophecy  meant  to  cheer  her,  who 
without  further  gainsay  bent  bravely  to 
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the  allotted  burden,  in  the  same  spirit  was  the  charge  of  the  parish  school  and 
that  the  fishers  of  old,  hearing  the  Mas-  with  this,  the  Sisters,  now  numbering 
ter's  voice,  cast  their  nets  upon  the  un-  three,  occupied  themselves,  while  awaiting 
promising  waters  of  the  Galilean  lake  ?  some  more  favorable  opportunity  to  com- 
The  summer  of  1846  saw  Madame  Con-  mence  on  a  larger  scale,  their  mission  of 
nelly  arrive  in  England  with  one  com-  education. 

panion,  almost  their  sole  earthly  poses-  Cardinal  Wiseman  ever  bore  their  ne- 
sion  the  rules  of  the  new  congregation  cessities  and  desires  in  mind  and  through 
named  1  'of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,"  and  his  good  offices,  the  struggling  sisterhood 
duly  sanctioned  by  the  authorities  of  at  Derby  was  brought  to  the  knowledge 
Rome.  of  Father  John  Jones,  a  noted  clerical 

Cardinal  —  then  Bishop  —  Wiseman,  convert,  who  had  just  erected  at  St. 
who  had  met  her  during  her  stay  at  the  Leonard's  on  the  sea,  on  property  given 
Trinita  Dei  Monti  and  been  impressed,  him  as  a  personal  gift  by  Lady  Stanley,  a 
as  were  all,  by  her  saintly  characteristics,  fine  building  well  adapted  for  conventual 
assisted  in  the  installation  of  the  embryo  purposes.  The  beautiful  watering  place 
community  at  Derby,  where  alone  a  was  not  then  the  favored  resort  it  has 
chance  for  immediate  settlement  existed,  since  become,  although  its  possibilities 
although  under  most  discouraging  con-   were  apparent. 

ditions.  Here,  the  duty  which  offered  Many  questioned  the  wisdom  of  build- 
ing on  such  a  scale 
in  what  they  were 
pleased  to  term  a 
wilderness  of  sand, 
and  to  those  Father 
Jones  had,  before 
now,  replied  with 
the  prophetic  asser- 
tion that  his  wilder- 
ness should  yet 
*  'blossom  as  a  rose. ' ' 
St.  Leonard's  of 
to-day,  the  St.  Leon- 
ard's of  fashionable 
fame,  is  practically 
one  town  with  his- 
toric Hastings.  To- 
gether they  own  an 
unrivalled  sea- front 
more  than  three 
miles  i  n  length, 
with  sunny  prome- 
nades that  attract 
alike  the  seekers  for 
health  and  pleasure. 
On  the  Hastings  hill 
stands  the  storied 
castle  of  \YTilliam  the 
Norman  Conqueror, 

CONVENT  OF  TIIK  IHU.Y  CHILD  JIM  S,  ST.  I.KON ARD-ON-SEA.  marking  the   Spot  of 

interior  01  the  chi  rch.  his  debarkation  ;  on 
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St.  Leonard's  opposite  height  is  that  struc-  bed  assurance  of  his  intentions  in  their 
ture,  which  once  bade  fair  to  become  behalf,  and  his  lawyer's  corroborative  as- 
known  as  Father  Jones'  Folly,  now  the  sertions,  the  strange  disappearance  of 
largest  and  most  aristocratic  boarding  the  will  itself,  made  it  seem  probable 
school  in  England.  that  the  Sisters,  failing  to  substantiate 
Hither  the  children  of  noble  and  gen-  their  claims,  should  go  forth  from  their 
tie,  of  jurist  and  litterateur,  throng,  seek-  haven  of  peace,  once  more  homeless, 
ing  as  their  elders,  the  vivifying  influ-  Through  this  new  trial  the  beautiful 
ences  of  sun  and  breeze,  their  precious  serenity  of  Madame  Connelly's  faith  was 
draughts  from  that  fountain  of  pure  strongly  apparent.  Never  once  did  she 
knowledge  of  which  the  Sisters  ot  the  waver  or  grow  doubtful  and  when,  near 
Holy  Child  have  been  custodians  here,  the  close  of  the  term  allowed  them  for 
since  the  December  day  in  1848,  when  search  and  settlement,  the  missing  docu- 
the  sainted  Foundress  and  her  commu-  ment  was  found  within  the  pages  of  a 
nity  of  twenty-four  entered  the  spacious  book,  that  had  been  at  hand  through  all 
convent  at  the  invitation  of  its  reverend  the  weary  seeking,  and  could  not  have 
owner.  been  overlooked,  many  believed  the  re- 
After  Father  Jones'  death  the  build-  appearance  a  visible  answer  to  her 
ing  became  their  property  in  accordance  prayerful  trust. 

with  the  provisions  of  his  last  will,  but  Establishment  was  now  assured,  devel- 

amongst  the  traditions  of  the  Sisterhood,  opment  quickly  followed,  and  in  the  line 

— if  facts  so  recent  may  be  called  tradi-  foreshadowed  by  that  Papal  prediction, 

tions — is  the  record  of  months  of  uncer-  4  4  From  England  let  your  order  reach 

tainty,  when  despite  the  testator's  death-  America."    Fitly  too,  a  benefactress  of 
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American  birth  became  the  chosen  in-  of  Leeds,  attained  the  highest  rank  in 
strument  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  the  British  peerage,  was  fated  after  a 
accomplishment  of  His  vicar's  design,  long  life  of  social  triumph  and  religious 
The  Duchess  of  Leeds,  who  had  become  perseverance,  to  pass  peacefully  to  her 
interested  in  the  Order  and  an  enthusi-  reward  in  the  quiet  convent  home  of  the 
astic  admirer  of  its  excellences,  offered  Sisterhood  she  had  befriended, 
for  occupation  in  her  own  land,  a  pro-  Following  the  gift  of  the  Towanda 
perty  at  Towanda,  Penn.,  which  she  property,  she  purchased,  for  presentation 
had  herself  inherited  from  her  grand-  to  the  Order,  the  storied  palace  of  May- 
father — of  glorious  revolutionary  fame —  field  in  that  1  *  sweetest  village  of  Sussex, ' ' 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton.  situated  about  nineteen  miles  from  Lon- 


THE  MAYKIKLD  CHAI'KL. 


Henceforth  throughout  this  narrative, 
associations  and  coincidences,  historic 
and  international,  become  interwoven  to 
such  a  fascinating  extent  that  there  is  con- 
stant temptation  to  digress.  Here  one 
pauses  to  recall  the  experiences  of  the 
beautiful  Catons  when  as  4  4  the  American 
Graces,"  they  took  by  storm  the  critical 
court  of  the  44  first  gentleman  of  Eu- 
rope." 

Louisa,  the  youngest  of  the  far-famed 
trio,  who,  by  her  marriage  with  the  Duke 


don.  With  the  reputation  ot  Sussex  for 
natural  beauty,  tourist  and  student  are 
alike  familiar;  its  "  great  Weald  and 
South  Downs"  are  features  unsurpass- 
able in  their  diverse  loveliness,  which 
accounts  for  that  other  characteristic 
alluded  to  by  Horace  Walpole,  when  he 
called  Sussex  "the  holy  land  of  Gothic 
Abbeys,"  for  the  old-time  monks  pos- 
sessed a  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful, 
always  apparent  in  their  selection  of 
sites. 
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Of  Mayfield 
Durant  Cooper 
wrote  —  "  this  is 
the  land  of  Sussex 
wonders  and  mir- 
acles,"— and  al- 
most in  line  with 
such,  might  b  e 
counted  the  won- 
derful transforma- 
tion there  effected 
by  the  Sisterhood 
upon  taking  pos- 
session. To  ap- 
preciate this  prop- 
erly, it  must  be 
remembered  that 
St.  Leonard's  and 
Mayfield,  wel- 
come gifts  as  they 
were,  came  with- 
out income  for 

their  maintenance,  other  than  that  de-  ther  appreciated  by  the  thrifty  queen  as 
rived  from  the  educational  labors  of  the  founder  of  London's  Royal  Exchange, 
community.  The  room  which  is  now  the  community 

A  ruin,  roofless  and  picturesque,  was  room  was,  during  this  visit,  the  queen's 
Mayfield  Palace  as  purchased  by  the  private  apartment,  and  a  window,  now 
American  Duchess  in  1863,  before  the  belonging  to  the  novitiate,  commanded 
restorative  genius  of  Pugm  accomplished  a  view  of  her  capricious  Majesty  as  she 
the  feat  of  adapting  its  magnificent  pro-  sat  amidst  her  courtier  throng  in  what 
portions  to  modern  needs.  Nothing  of  is  to-day  the  Sisters'  chapel,  then  the 
the  rare  perfection  of  outline,  which  magnificent  banqueting  hall  of  the 
caused  it  to  rank  as  England's  noblest  palace. 

model  of  Gothic  architecture,  was  sacri-  Catholic  interest,  however,  centres 
ficed.  The  great  outer  arches,  famed  as  around  the  earlier  period  when  Mayfield 
the  finest  specimens  in  the  kingdom,  (Magafelda)  was  the  favorite  residence 
and  the  massive  staircase  of  stone  lead-  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  its 
ing  from  the  ground  floor  remain;  the  owners  from  the  time  of  St.  Dunstan 
Gothic  windows  have  been  refilled  with  until  that  of  Cranmer,  who  surrendered 
storied  glass,  and  in  the  spacious  parlor,  by  royal  command  "the  manor  and 
with  panelling  of  oak  that  dates  from  the  park  and  good  lands"  of  his  see  to 
thirteenth  century,  the  mantel  of  the   Henry  VIII. 

wide  fireplace  still  shows  the  figures  St.  Dunstan  founded  the  parish 
1375  with  the  legend,  ' 4  Ye  old e  palace  church  of  Mayfield  previous  to  988. 
of  Mayfield. "  "  Restless,    reckless,    inflexible  Arch- 

Beneath  the  magnificent  trees  of  the  bishop  Dunstan,"  one  old  chronicler 
winding  avenue  Queen  Elizabeth  rode  calls  him,  and  avers  that,  finding  the 
in  the  pomp  of  royal  progress  when  she  orientation  of  his  church  building  de- 
chose  to  honor  with  her  presence  May-  fective,  he  placed  his  shoulder  to  the 
field's  owner,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  corner  and  left  it  due  east  and  west, 
who  was  her  mother's  relation,  and  fur-   Mayfield  Palace  is  rich  in  legend  and 
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relic  of  his  occupancy.  Here  are  the 
altar-bread  irons  which  were  once  his, 
the  archiepiscopal  throne  and  the  his- 
toric anvil — for  Dunstan  was  a  skilled 
artificer  in  metals  as  well  as  a  poet,  art- 
ist and  monk — a  vestment  chest  of  oak 
curiously  carven  and  a  beautiful  cross, 
which  was  found  concealed  in  the  spot 
where  now  stands  the  high  altar,  are 
also  accredited  to  his  period. 

From  St.  Dunstan' s  well  drinking 
water  is  supplied  to  the  convent,  and 
while  conducting  the  repairs  necessary  to 
this  arrangement,  the  workmen  dis- 
covered in  its  subterranean  depths,  a  plat- 
form supporting  five  tiny  cells,  from 
which  passages  led,  that  are  believed  to 
have  connected  at  one  time  with  the 
church,  probably  affording  safe  retreat 
during  the  troubled  period  of  penal  per- 
secution. 

American  tourists,  bewildered,  as  they 
may  well  be,  by  the  riches  of  antiquity 
here  displayed,  will  nevertheless  find 
their  attention  attracted  to  the  beautiful 
modern  window  of  four  lights,  which  was 
a  gift  to  the  Mother  House  from  the 
American  Sisters  and  is,  in  the  choice  of 
figures  there  pictured,  commemorative  of 
the  American  Mission.  St.  Francis 
Xavier  and  St.  Walburga  were  chosen,  as 
being  the  patron  saints  of  the  first  Mother 
Superior  who  assumed  charge  in  this 
country — Mother  Xavier,  and  her  suc- 
cessor Mother  Walburga,  who  still  holds  it. 


Modern  Mayfield  can  be  best  judged 
from  the  accompanying  illustrations.  Its 
new  school  buildings  connected  with  the 
cloister- palace  by  two  bridges,  called  the 
Bridge  of  Praise  and  St.  Mary's  Bridge, 
and  many  other  additions  and  improve- 
ments have  been  erected  since  1864, 
when,  all  privileges  and  indulgences  hav- 
ing been  transferred  thither,  Mayfield 
assumed  first  rank  as  the  Mother  House 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Child 
Jesus. 

Two  years  had  then  elapsed  since 
Mother  Xavier,  with  five  companions, 
reached  Philadelphia  en  route  for  To- 
wanda  and  remained  for  a  short  time 
guests  ol  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  His 
Grace  Archbishop  Wood  suggested  the 
abandonment  of  the  Towanda  project, 
proposing  settlement  in  Philadelphia  in- 
stead,and  his  persuasions  were  seconded 
by  Father  Carter,  the  beloved  Vicar  Gen- 
eral, whose  unfailing  judgment  quickly 
recognized  the  desirability  of  the  new 
educational  Order.  On  consideration, 
however,  it  was  resolved  to  carry  out  the 
original  intention  of  the  Mother  General; 
and  accordingly,  on  October  19,  the 
Sisters  went  upon  their  pioneer  way, 
guided  by  the  agent  who  had  long  held 
charge  lor  the  Duchess  of  the  Bradford 
County  property,  with  which  she  was 
herself  totally  unfamilar.  It  was  well, 
indeed,  that  the  little  band,  meagre  as 
was  their  material  equipment,  were  rich- 
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ly  endowed  with 
the  courage  and 
fortitude  born  of 
faith,  else  their 
early  experiences 
might  easily  have 
proven  fatal  to  that 
cherished  hope  of 
the  absent  found- 
r  e  s  s  —  establish- 
ment on  American 
soil. 

The  To  wan  da 
property  consisted 
of  a  dwelling  and 
five  acre  lot,  just 
outside  the  town  of 
Towanda,  once 
the  national  bury- 
ing place  ol  the 
Nanticoke  Indians 
— on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river, 
and  the  centre  of 
a  thickly  popu- 
lated region.  This 
possible  advantage  was  in  the  early  six- 
ties offset  by  the  troubled  state  of  the 
country,  which  interfered  with  all  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  interests. 

The  Sisters'  log  house  was  two-storied 
— the  upper  floor,  however,  being  ele- 
vated but  twelve  shallow  steps  from  the 
ground,  and  so  sadly  dilapidated,  that  a 
few  days  after  arrival,  one  of  the  com- 
munity, while  attending  to  some  domes- 
tic detail  in  the  gloomy  little  cellar,  was 
startled  by  a  sudden  noise,  which  proved 
on  investigation  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  cracking  of  the  main  prop  of  the 
structure.  It  had  been  known  for  some 
time  as  the  " haunted  house,"  owing  to 
the  suicide  of  a  former  tenant  there;  but 
the  Sisters  agreed  after  a  very  few  days' 
residence,  that  sounds  attributed  to 
ghostly  visitants  were  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  which  had  warned  them  of  their 
unsafe  position. 

Some  repairs  were  effected  with  diffi- 
culty, one  of  the  workmen  confiding  at 
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the  close,  that  each 
morning  during 
their  progress,  he 
and  his  compan- 
ions feared  to  find 
the  building  fallen 
and  its  inmates 
buried  beneath  the 
debris. 

Then,  hampered 
as  they  were  by  the 
scarcity  o  f  actual 
necessaries,  the 
Sisters  started  a 
house  -to-  house 
visitation,  irrespec- 
tive of  creed  or 
nationality,  in 
search  of  pupils, 
two  of  the  more 
adventurous  cross- 
ing the  Susque- 
hanna on  a  raft, 
to  find  the  home 
of  a  Catholic 
family  they  had 
heard  mentioned, 
and  returning,  gladdened  by  the  promise 
of  an  addition  to  their  flock. 

By  Christmas  forty  pupils  had  been 
secured,  twelve  of  whom  were  boarders, 
and  charge  also  assumed  of  the  parochial 
school  which  was  then  held  in  a  deserted 
carpenter's  shop  —  another  reminder 
of  Nazareth,  its  toils  and  humiliations, 
which  must  have  been  welcomed  there 
by  those  devoted  lovers  of  Nazareth's 
Holy  Child,  seeking  daily  to  follow  in 
His  childhood's  ways  of  obedience,  sim- 
plicity and  detachment. 

"O,  but  we  were  rich  in  youth  and 
health  and  happiness,"  commented  one 
of  the  brave  band  recently,  when  recall- 
ing such  incidents  as  enforced  fasts, 
caused  now  by  thedepredationsof  a  petty 
thief  who  found  little  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing away  the  entire  contents  of  the  lar- 
der, and  again  by  the  failure  of  some 
expected  payment  in  sort,  which  was  the 
usual  recompense  for  tuition.  1  'Our  only 
anxiety  was  for  Mother  Xavier,  who  never 
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shared  our  robustness  and  could  not,  for 
all  her  efforts,  relish  the  diet  of  Indian 
meal  nor  the  varied  decoctions  of  parched 
rye  and  bread  crumbs,  we  had  learned 
to  substitute  for  tea  and  coffee." 

Father  Carter  visited  them  within  six 
months  of  their  departure  from  Phila- 
delphia and  understood  even  then,  as 
their  enthusiasm  could  not,  the  insur- 
mountable difficulties  of  the  situation 
and  the  necessity  for  more  favorable  en- 
vironment. 


vinced,  accepted  as  a  preparatory  step  to 
its  occupation,  the  offer  of  the  Assump- 
tion Convent  in  Father  Carter's  own 
parish. 

Here  the  first  Academy  of  the  Holy 
Child  in  Philadelphia  was  in  operation, 
when  formal  possession  of  the  new  novi- 
tiate was  given  the  Order,  on  Our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel's  day,  July  16,  1864, 
in  commemoration  of  which  event  the 
Sisters'  annual  retreat,  there  conducted, 
still  closes  on  this  Feast. 


ST.  LEONARD'S  HOUSE,  WEST  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  project  of  securing  the  latter  be- 
came foremost  with  him,  whose  charity 
and  zeal  moved  mountains  of  obstacle, 
and  the  desired  opportunity  offered  in 
1863,  when,  using  in  great  part  his  own 
private  means,  he  effected  the  purchase 
of  a  desirable  property  at  Sharon  Hill 
near  Darby,  Penn.  This  situation  was 
deemed  ideally  suitable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Novitiate  and  Academy,  and 
the  little  colony  of  Towanda,  so  con- 


Sharon  Hill  is  a  settlement  in  Dela- 
ware County  seven  miles  south  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  would  now  be  described  by 
one  familiar  with  its  location  as  situated 
on  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington and  Baltimore  R.  R. ,  which 
line  has  accorded  to  Sharon  Academy 
such  substantial  recognition  of  its  im- 
portance, as  a  station  on  the  grounds 
where  four  trains  stop  daily.  But  it  was 
very  different  in  the  experimental  days 
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THE  CONVENT  OK  TH 
LINCOLN, 

when  Mother  Xavier  and  the  courageous 
few,  sent  from  the  convent  home  beyond 
seas,  as  doves  from  the  ark  of  refuge,  es- 
sayed this  second  journey  in  quest  of  an 
abiding  place. 

From  Philadelphia,  cars  then  ran 
along  intervals  of  four  or  five  hours  to 
Darby,  a  village  known  from  the  days  of 
Penn  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.     Its   name,    a   corruption  or 


i  HOLY  CHILD  JFSUS, 
NEBRASKA. 

rather  a  phonetic  spelling  of  the  English 
city  from  which  its  original  settlers  came, 
sounds  reminiscent  of  the  earliest  home 
of  the  Holy  Child  Congregation. 

Between  Darby  and  Sharon  no  public 
mode  of  transit  existed  and  no  dwelling 
stood,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
tool  house;  so  that  the  situation  was  one 
of  peculiar  isolation,  more  especially  for 
a  Catholic  Sisterhood.    Catholic  settlers 
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were  as  yet  comparatively  few  in  Dela- 
ware County,  although  in  a  neighboring 
township  to  Darby,  the  first  Mission  in 
the  State  had  been  established  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  at  the  residence  of  the 
Wilcox  family,  about  1730  or  a  little 
earlier. 

In  histories  of  the  state  and  county 
more  space  is  given  to  the  immediate 
property,  destined  later  for  such  unusual 
tenure  as  that  of  a  religious  community, 
than  is  bestowed  on  the  quiet  settlement 
itself ;  for  the  future  Mother  House  en- 
joyed popularity  for  many  years  as  the 


building  could  at  least  boast  stability, 
for,  though  more  than  a  century  has 
passed  since  its  erection,  the  shutters 
and  interior  woodwork — even  the  sub- 
stantial doorknobs —  have  not  needed  to 
be  replaced.  It  was  low-ceilinged,  how- 
ever, after  the  fashion  of  its  day,  and  the 
first  change  found  necessary  on  the 
Sisters*  occupation  was  the  substitution 
of  a  French  roof  for  the  old. 

Now  that  portion  of  the  spacious 
academy,  which  was  once  locally  famous 
as  Mr.  Jackson's  School,  looks  dwarfed 
and  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the 
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44  Sharon  Boarding  School  for  Young 
Ladies." 

It  was  established  about  1835,  Dv 
John  Jackson,  a  prominent  minister  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who,  with  his 
wife,  described  also  as  being  possessed  of 
many  accomplishments,  resolved  to  de- 
vote their  talents  to  the  advancement  of 
the  higher  education  for  women.  Sharon 
School  is  mentioned  in  Delaware  annals 
as  44  provided  with  every  convenience," 
even  an  observatory  (still  intact)  being 
included  amongst  its  equipments.  The 


new  extensions  necessitated  by  the  growth 
of  the  institution.  The  latest  and  most 
striking  addition  is  the  beautiful  chapel, 
whose  turrets  lift  gracefully  above  the 
great  trees  that  cluster  as  sturdy  guard- 
ians of  a  retirement,  dear  to  those  whose 
desire  it  is  to  pursue  their  chosen  way  of 
helpfulness  and  self-denial  44  the  world 
forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot. " 

They  have  seen  the  lonely  ways  of 
their  early  sojourn  grow  populous,  stately 
mansions  and  roomy  cottage  homes  have 
risen  around  them  and  a  flourishing  parish 
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church  attended  by  a  resident  pastor  is 
proof  positive  ot  the  rapidity  with  which 
Catholics  have  come  to  appreciate 
Sharon's  attractions  and  advantages — 
chief  amongst  them  being  the  educa- 
tional facilities  afforded  by  the  Academy 
of  the  Holy  Child. 

On  the  roll  of  its  graduates — guarded 
from  publicity  by  a  conservatism,  inflex- 
ible as  gentle — names  are  inscribed, 
that  rank  amongst  the  country's 
best.  Even  difference  of  creed  is 
overleaped  in  the  desire  to  follow  a 
curriculum,  identical  with  that  whose 
proven  superiority  secured  for  the  Con- 


This  undertaking  is  particularly  favored 
by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan, 
who,  like  his  illustrious  predecessors 
Cardinals  Manning  and  Wiseman,  takes 
a  prideful  interest  in  the  educational 
successes  of  the  Holy  Child  community. 

Amongst  the  treasured  memories  of 
Sharon  is  that  of  the  visitation  of  the 
revered  Mother  Foundress  and  first  Gen- 
eral Superior,  who,  even  as  early  as  1867, 
recognized  that  sufficient  progress  had 
been  made  to  assure  the  future  of  her 
44  home  mission. " 

Soon,  besides  Sharon  Hill  and  the 
Spring  Garden  Street  Academy  for  day 
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gregation  in  England  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  initiating  and  conducting  the 
far-famed  London  house  at  Cavendish 
Square.  This  institution  is  exclusively 
for  the  higher,  or  as  it  is  there  called 
"secondary"  education,  (in  contradis- 
tinction to  "elementary").  It  was  first 
opened  by  Sisters  of  the  Congregation 
who  had  themselves  obtained  diplomas 
from  Bedford  College,  and  is  utilized 
for  the  training  of  members  of  their  own 
and  all  other  teaching  Orders,  as  well  as 
high  grade  secular  students,  desirous  of 
following  a  syllabus  which  enables  gradu- 
ates to  take  the  Oxford  examination. 


scholars,  St.  Leonard's  in  West  Phila- 
delphia was  being  conducted  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  latter;  and  the  Sisters, 
whose  numbers  had  rapidly  augmented, 
were  in  charge  of  many  parochial  schools. 

Referring  to  their  connection  with 
these,  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  recently 
remarked  as  a  fact  deserving  notice,  that 
the  Holy  Child  Congregation  never  made 
a  distinction,  in  the  selection  of  their 
teachers,  between  academy  and  paro- 
chial school.  If  any  difference  is  percepti- 
ble, it  is  that  those  most  gifted  in  the 
art  of  imparting  knowledge  are  spared  to 
the  work  of  the  free  school,  for  which 
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assuredly  the  gratitude  of  many  is 
due. 

From  the  doors  which  Father  Carter's 
generous  appreciation  threw  wide  to 
Mother  Xavier  and  her  companions, 
others  such  as  they  have  since  gone  forth 
on  the  self-same  mission  of  love  and  en- 
lightenment. 

In  June,  1883,  the  now  well-known 
house  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  opened 
with  a  community  of  eight  Sisters  and  the 
mother  in  charge. 


ates  are  henceforth  eligible  to  enter  that 
institution  without  further  examination. 

When  we  remember  that  Catholicity 
is  young  in  this  section  and  that  much 
prejudice  still  exists,  which  can  be  over- 
come only  by  proven  efficiency,  the  value 
of  this  official  State  approval  is  evident 
The  kindness  shown  by  the  University 
authorities  in  the  matter  of  giving  in- 
formation and  suggestion  regarding 
school  work  and  the  fact  of  their  loaning 
a  room  for  private  laboratory  work  to 
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The  building,  which  had  been  erected 
to  serve  as  a  dormitory  for  the  State 
University  and  found  unsuitable,  was, 
with  the  grounds  adjoining,  purchased 
and  donated  by  Mr.  John  Fitzgerald, 
one  of  Nebraska's  prominent  citizens, 
who  shared  Bishop  O'Connor's  anxiety 
for  the  furtherance  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion. Lincoln  Academy  now  boasts 
about  ninety  day  scholars  and  forty 
boarders,  and  was  last  year  affiliated  to 
the  State  University,  so  that  its  gradu- 


the  academy  pupils,  is  not  only  pleasant 
reading,  but  positive  proof  as  well  of  the 
status  attained  by  the  Sisterhood. 

September,  1886,  witnessed  the  de- 
parture from  Sharon  of  Mother  Antonia 
and  two  Sisters  to  take  possession  at 
Waseca,  Minnesota,  of  a  home  which 
then  consisted  of  one  wing  of  the  con- 
templated structure,  and  that  in  an  un- 
finished condition. 

Almost  a  repetition  of  the  Towanda 
days  were   the   early   experiences  of 
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Waseca,  notwithstanding  the  kindly 
efforts  of  pastor  and  parishioners  on 
behalf  of  the  Sisters.  There  were  all 
the  drawbacks  of  pioneer  life  to  be  com- 
bated during  that  first  winter — doors 
wrenched  open  by  the  fierce  winds,  fur- 
naces that  refused  to  fulfil  their  allotted 
functions,  water  pipes  that  froze  and 
burst  in  the  bitter  frosts,  and  many 
another  discomfort  for  the  little  com- 
munity which  had  been  augmented  by 
three  later  arrivals. 

Father  Christie,  now  Archbishop 
Christie,  was  indefatigable  in  their  be- 
half; and  the  outcome  of  those  arduous 
years  is  best  told  in  the  following  extract 
referring, to  present  conditions: 

"  The  work  now  is  most  encouraging, 
the  children  have  well  repaid  the  Sisters, 
and  the  kindness  of  pastor  and  people 
cannot  be  surpassed.  This  year,  1899, 
seven  will  graduate  from  the  Academy, 
and  there  is  a  large  day  school  as  well.  * ' 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  is  another  foun- 
dation with  a  record  equally  interesting; 
and,  perhaps,  that  which  should  most  ap- 
peal to  readers  as  being  distinctively 
American,  is  the  story  of  the  Indian  mis- 
sion of  Avoca,  for  seven  years  the  charge 
of  the  Holy  Child  Sisters.  It,  however, 
belongs  more  properly  to  the  records  of 
Indian  Missions  and  being  now  conduct- 
ed by  another  Sisterhood,  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article,  which  has  already 
outrun  its  limits.  This,  too,  when  noth- 
ing appfoaching  a  full  account  of  the 
work  has  been  attempted  of  England; 
but  the  earliest  foundations  are  alluded 
to,  as  they  alone  were  connected  with 
the  American  mission.  Yet,  without 
mentioning  the  numerous  parish  schools, 
there  are  three  great  English  Academies 
besides  St.  Leonard's  and  Mayfield,  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisterhood  at  Mark  Cross 
near  Tunbridge  Wells,  at  Preston  in  Lan- 
cashire (where  no  less  than  five  parish 
schools  are  also  in  charge),  and  the  con- 
vent of  Blackpool  dating  from  185 8, which 
is  the  centre  of  the  Oxford  examinations 
in  the  north,  as  Cavendish  Square  House 
is  for  the  London  district. 


The  French  home  of  the  Order  usually 
referred  to  as  the  Paris  House,  although 
two  miles  from  Paris,  owns  too  the  charm 
of  storied  environment,  for  its  grounds 
are  part  of  the  demesne  of  Neuilly  where 
stood  that  Chateau  de  Neuilly  that  was 
once  the  beloved  retreat  ot  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, le  ban  bourgeois,  and  his  saintly 
queen,  Marie  Amalie. 

On  many  diverse  fields  has  fallen  that 
good  seed  to  the  planting  of  which  a 
daughter  of  America  devoted  the  golden 
years  of  her  maturity.  None  has  been 
richer  in  yield  and  promise  than  her  own 
country,  where  now  the  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Child  numbers  two  hundred 
members. 

With  them,  though  twenty  years  have 
passed  since  the  Master  willed  that  her 
labors  cease,  the  memory  of  the  Mother 
Foundress  remains  as  a  living  presence. 
From  the  lips  of  some,  who  earliest  re- 
sponded to  her  call,  novice  and  student 
hear  the  tale  of  those  earthly  days  made 
perfect  in  toil  and  trial — of  the  outward 
signs  of  that  pure  soul  whose  inner  clear- 
ness of  vision  recognized  the  religious 
possibilities  of  a  life  modelled  upon  the 
humility  and  simplicity  of  the  little  child, 
becoming  herself  like  unto  one  in  attri- 
butes whose  possession  leads  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

Many  who  shared  with  her  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  toilful  days,  share  now 
with  her  the  rest  everlasting — Mother 
Xavier,  whose  name  must  always  be  as- 
sociated with  Towanda's  effort  and 
Sharon's  success — Mother  Antonia,  to 
whom  Waseca  owes  the  same  tribute  of 
love  and  remembrance  and  others,  whose 
names  forgotten  of  men  are  remembered 
by  their  Father  in  heaven. 

In  a  quiet  nook  of  the  Sharon  grounds 
stands  a  simple  commemorative  shaft, 
beneath  which  rest  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  energetic  Vicai  General,  of  whom  it 
was  said  when  he  passed  to  his  eternal 
reward,  "  In  him  all  the  Sisters  of  Phila- 
delphia lose  their  best  friend."  A 
pathetic  recollection  of  Sharon  Hill  is 
that  of  the  day  when  the  grateful  com- 
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munity  with  all  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Faith  whose  followers  mourn  not  as  those 
without  hope,  received  at  their  convent 
gate  the  funeral  cortege  of  their  bene- 
factor and  followed  through  those  wind- 
ing walks,  bordered  then  with  autumn 
bloom,  to  the  spot  of  Father  Carter's 
own  selection. 

"  Though  he  aided  all,"  says  his  re- 
cent biographer  in  the  Records  of  Amer- 
ican Catholic  Historical  Society,  4 '  yet 
his  favorite  children  were  the  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Child  and  at  their  convent  he 
was  buried  on  September  19,  1879," 
which  year  saw  also  the  passing  away 
of  the  venerated  foundress  at  May- 
field. 


To  deaths  like  theirs,  the  beautiful 
finis  of  beautiful  lives,  are  the  inspired 
lines  of  our  poet  Pontiff,  indeed,  appli- 
cable : 

*  *  And  when  at  length  your  happy  course 
is  run 

And  to  you,  faithful  ones,  Death  shows 
himself, 

All  beaming  and  with  visage  mild  and 
kind, 

Our  Lord  shall  give  you  His  suprem- 
est  gift ; 

From  your  drear  exile  He  shall  lead 
you  then 

To  the  celestial  shore  and  bid  you 
there 

Be  ever  blessed  with  the  light  divine." 
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By  the  late  Sara  Trainer  Smith. 

BEYOND  the  field,  the  convent  walls 
Rise  warm  against  the  wintry  sky, 
And,  high  and  clear,  the  convent  calls 

On  every  breeze  go  echoing  by. 
In  gray  of  dawn,  at  break  of  day, 

When  the  fair  earth  smiles  to  the  sun, 
As  wear  the  hours  of  time  away, 
Upward  they  lead  the  patient  nun. 

Three  times  each  day,  the  Angelus 

Is  told  upon  the  waiting  air, 
With  measured  stroke  and  reverent  pause, 

Insistent  on  that  praiseful_  prayer. 
Then  hurried  peal  or  lagging  beat, 

Mark  out  for  task  or  prayer  or  rest, 
The  narrow  path  those  willing  feet, 

Unquestioning,  tread  at  Love's  behest. 

Night  darkens  down,  and  all  is  still; 

Fainter  the  sound  of  warning  bell, 
As  though,  as  nature  works  God's  will, 

Eve  softens  still  its  gentlest  swell. 
The  lights  die  out;  the  shining  pane 

Reflects  the  moon's  pale,  passing  ray: 
Sleep,  blessed  sleep,  till  night  shall  wane, 

Has  come  to  close  the  nun's  long  day. 

Ah,  Sisters,  heaven  bless  your  bell  ! 

And  pray,  kind  souls,  for  those  who  hear  ! 
Ye  do  not  know  what  it  may  tell 

Across  the  fields,  to  quickened  ear. 
Angels,  with  messages  of  life, 

Link  hands  with  yours  that  sway  the  rope, 
And,  all  unseen,  in  holy  strife, 

Bear  far  and  wide  some  thought,  some  hope. 
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By  J.  M.  Cave. 


(  Continued. ) 


THE  RESCUE. 


the  church,  he  found  Nan  waiting  for 
him. 


LITTLE  drama,  short  and  sharp,       <<0  AbbeY'  she  cried;  *  'if  I  only  could, 


had  been  enacted,  while  Margaret  how  I  would  like  to  be  your  servant. 


and  the  child  were  on  their  knees   Come  to  my  poor  lodging,  for  we  must 
returning  thanks  for  that  providential  keep  a  lodging  when  we  reach  Paris, 
rescue.    Hardly  had  Blandine's  flying  Come !  I  will  mend  your  clothes  and  keep 
feet  borne  her  out  of  sight,  when  rescuer  them  dry.    O  Abbe,  if  I  only  knew  how 
and  captor  stood  face  to  face.    They  to  thank  you ,  and — how  to  be  good ! ' ' 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes  an  instant.       ««  God  sees  the  heart,  my  child.  You 
The  eyes  of  the  old  man,  calm  and  mild;   have  only  to  speak  to  Him." 
the  eyes  of  the   thwarted   desperado       «•  That  villain  tried  to  shoot  you.  I 
fiercely  flaming.    One  look  at  the  cords  heard  the  shots.     I  would  have  been 
at   their  feet,  and  the  villain  hissed  :   there  before  you,  to  stand  between  him 
M  You  cut  them  !  "    "  You  have  one  and  you,  but  they  held  me  back." 
crime  less  on  your  soul."    The  reply      "  God  was  between   us,"  said  the 
was  a  pistol  shot.    The  priest's  hand  priest,  "and   I  have  work  yet  to  do, 
at  that  same  instant  formed  the  sign  of   since  He  has  spared   me.     You  said 
the  Cross  in  the  air,  between  him  and  something  about  papers  that  interest  the 
his  adversary.    Another  shot,  and  again   child.    Have  you  obtained  them  ?" 
the  aged  hand  formed  the  sacred  sign,       « «  Yes,  here  they  are,  Abbe.  Poor 
slowly,  solemnly.    A  third  shot,  and  no   Rand  thought  he  had  secured  them.  He 
other  weapon  of  defence,  no  cry,  no  ef-  was  mistaken.    Those  he  took  and  gave 
fort,  no  appeal  for  succor.    4 '  In  the  over  to  that  wretch  are  papers  of  no 
Name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  value.  I  put  them  in  the  good  envelopes 
Ghost. ' '      The  words  were   compre-   to  deceive  him.    It  was  most  fortunate 
hended  in  that  symbol  before  which  fly  for  him,  poor  fellow  !     O  Abb6,  how 
the  powers  of  hell.    They  had  no  power  good  you  have  been  to  us!    God  will 
against  it  now.    "  Hell  and  damnation !"   surely  reward  you  !    Here,  Abbe,  these 
The  smoking  pistol  was  flung  aside,  and   papers  will  tell  you  that  a  reward  of  a 
with  the  spring  of  a  tiger  the  villain  was  thousand  rubles  in  silver,  is  offered  for 
upon  the  helpless  priest.    But  hardly  information    concerning    the  child's 
had  he  touched  him,  before  he  could  do  mother.    And    as  much  more   for  the 
him  the  least  harm,  he  was  himseh  help-   child  herself  if  brought  safely  to  her  rela- 
less  and   handcuffed,    surrounded    by  tives." 

agents  of  the  law,  who  had  to  do  with  "  How  came  you  by  these,  my  child?" 
one  they  had  long  been  desirous  of  lay-  "Honestly,  Abbe,  honestly.  Do  you 
ing  their  hands  upon.  not  trust  poor  Nan  ? 

"Some  mother,  perhaps  a  good  wo-  "When  I  had  to  fly  to  save  Rand,  the 
man,  too,  may  be  mourning  for  his  mis-  last  time,  I  had  to  pass  near  the  old 
deeds  this  very  hour,"  was  the  Abbess  home  of  the  Vallinski  family.  I  saw 
thought,  as  he  descended  to  the  chapel  some  of  the  faithful  old  people,  and  I 
to  say  his  Mass.    When  he  issued  from   told  them  of  the  death  of  their  young 
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lady,  and  how  she  had  left  a  child.  This 
had  happened  after  I  left  France,  the 
deaths  of  both  father  and  mother.  The 
only  one,  who  can  claim  the  child  now, 
is  her  god-mother.  The  god-mother  of 
her  mother,  you  must  understand,  Abb6, 
for  that  relationship  in  Russian  law  gives 
certain  rights.  Well,  to  be  brief,  for  I 
see  how  tired  you  are,  I  will  only  say  the 
old  nurse  sent  my  words  to  her  mistress. 
Her  heart  was  roused;  she  began  to  in- 
quire. She  decided  to  offer  a  reward 
privately.  She  did  so.  The  papers 
were  sent  to  France, — one  copy  reached 
me.  I  tried  to  see  Madame  de  Vallinski 
as  soon  as  ever  I  had  found  Rand,  and 
got  him  to  break  off  with  his  low  com- 
panions, who  were  just  like  himself,  not 
thieves,  not  bad  in  any  way,  only  just 
idle,  convivial,  always  wanting  a  good 
time,  as  they  call  it,  as  soon  as  they  saved 
a  few  rubles.  But  the  delay  had  been 
long  and  Madame  had  left  Saratow.  But 
from  letters  I  had  from  a  friend  in  Paris, 
I  knew  I  could  find  the  child,  and  I 
wrote  her  word  to  that  effect.  As  I  told 
you  last  night,  Abbe\  we  hoped  to  get 
the  double  reward.  To  take  the  child, 
whose  mother  I  loved,  and  by  whom  I 
was  beloved  too,  as  you  may  remember, 
good  Abb£,  to  her  god-mother.  The 
money  would  have  helped  us  to  set- 
tle down  and  live  quietly,  if  Rand 
would  only  have  consented.  He  pro- 
mised to.  But  that  smooth-tongued 
villain  got  his  confidence.  He  made 
him  believe  that  the  little  girl  should  be 
taken  away  quickly  and  in  secret,  or  the 
police  would  claim  all  the  reward.  Abb£, 
you  know  me.  If  I  wanted  the  money 
it  was  for  a  good  purpose,  and  I  would 
give  it,  every  kopeck,  to  save  the  child, 
even  in  spite  of  Rand.  But  here,  take 
the  documents.  Do  what  you  can.  I 
am  tied  here  till  I  can  get  Rand  away 
with  me.  He  has  such  a  notion  of 
honor,  he  will  want  to  sit  down  by  the 
prison  door  till  that  fine  gentleman  is  let 
free,  for  he  believes  him  the  Lord- 
Mayor  of  London  at  least,  in  import- 
ance. ' ' 


' '  Try  to  get  him  away.  I  had  much 
ado  to  keep  him  from  being  detained  as 
witness,  if  not  as  actual  accomplice. ' ' 

Nan  shook  her  head.  "The  greater 
the  danger,  the  blinder  will  he  be  to  all 
reason.  I  must  make  him  think  that  the 
charge  will  be  dropped,  and  the  other 
freed,  before  I  can  get  him  to  go. 
Where  are  you  to  be  found  in  Paris, 
Abb6?" 

"Always  with  the  good  old  curate  of 

St  .    Ask  him,  he  will  tell  you.  If 

I  am  in  this  world,  he  will  have  my  ad- 
dress. And  now,  my  child,  trust  in 
God,  think  of  eternity,  think  of  those 
you  saw  die.  I  pray  for  you  for  their 
sakes;  you  were  full  of  charity  to  them. 
God  will,  I  humbly  trust,  reward  you  for 
that  good  work,  by  the  gift  of  faith. 
Thank  Him  for  the  mercies  of  this  day. 
He  will  hear  and  bless  you  !" 

"I  may  well  do  that/'  cried  Nan, 
flinging  herself  down  before  the  church 
door,  and  pressing  her  tired  head  to  its 
cold  iron  doors.  '  'Oh,  God  !  bless  that 
good  priest  !  thanks  to  him  we  are  not 
shut  within  prison  walls  to-day.  Oh  God, 
bless  him,  and  teach  Nan  to  do  right. 
Amen  !" 

She  arose  and  looked  after  the  old 
man.  He  was  wending  his  way  along  the 
river  bank  in  the  direction  of  the  Eng- 
lish Villa.  "Thanks  to  that  good  old 
croquemort,  all  may  yet  be  well,"  she 
said  to  herself,  4  'and  now  to  find  Rand. ' 9 

THE  OLD  CROQUEMORT. 

"The  old  Croquemort  Does  not  the 
name  sound  blasphemous  ?  And  yet  it  is 
the  appellation  by  which  is  designated 
the  humble  priest  whose  habitual  function 
it  is  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  funeral 
processions.  The  more  priests,  the 
more  genteel  the  interment.  The  long 
line  of  snowy  surplices,  the  tall  candles, 
the  venerable  heads,  for  the  croque- 
morts  are  all  aged  or  in  feeble  health, 
or  they  would  not  be,  day  after  day,  in 
that  humble  employment,  make  an  im- 
posing and  even  a  touching  sight. 
Few  scrutinize  the   hem   of  soutane, 
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or  the  foot  gear.   Through  dust  and  mud  No  one,  looking  upon  him,  would 

and  snow  and  rain  these  are  worn  day  have  thought  it  possible  that  he  had  ac- 

after  day,  and  several  times  each  day,  complished  such  things  at  all.  Battling 

and  in  far-apart  districts  of  both  city  with  the  police  of  Lourdes  to  save  weak 

and  country,  often  and  often.    Oh  the  Rand,  walking  to  Betharram,  because 

muddy  boots,  the  ragged,  faded,  hem-  the  trains  were  few  and  far  between,  and 

less  soutane,  the  poor  bare  head,  the  he  thought  it  wiser  too,  to  go  as  a  pil- 

blue  chapped  hands,  of  the  tired  old  grim  afoot.    Climbing  the  Calvary  by 

croquemort !  secret  paths,  lying  in  ambush  till  the 

Do  not  despise  him,  reader.    He  is  moment  of  rescue  permitted  him  to  rise 

the  humble  and  willing  servant  of  God.  near  the  very  spot  where  he  had  divined 

His  function  is  high  and  holy.    He  has  the  attempt  would  be  made  to  carry  off 

the  power  to  pray  over,  and  absolve  the  the  child.    The  risking  his  life  counted 

soul  whose  earthly  tenement  he  is  now  for  nothing.    He  was  ready,  but  when 

tramping  wearily  after.    He   has   the  ail  was  over,  and  he  had  to  bend  his  old 

power  to  bless  that  grave,  and  the  power  joints  to  descend  the  hill  of  Calvary,  it 

and  the  good-will  to  pray  for  the  de-  was  a  trial  indeed.    He  had  hard  work 

parted,  when,  perhaps  the  soul  has  been  to  make  his  genuflexions  during  Mass, 

forgotten  by  its  nearest  and  dearest.  I  so  stiff  had  his  limbs  become.     But  the 

have  known  such  croquemorts.  frugal  repast  restored  him  a  little. 

And  the  gentle,  brave  and  holy  old  He  is  no  ordinary  Abbe,  this  aged 

Abbe  Laland,  was  called  by  irreverent  man,  sitting  before  the  poor  shed,  with 

tongues  by  this  name,  44  the  old  croque-  the  smell  of  the  cows  and  the  manure 

mort."    Nan  Clough  called  him  so,  out  heap    coming  between   him   and  the 

of  pure  affection  and  admiration.    She  breath  of  the  river.    Far  from  it,  and 

knew  the  meaning  of  the  term  on  other  because  he  has  some  way  to  go  with  us 

lips,  well  enough.    On  hers  it  meant  one  yet,  some  words  to  speak  in  the  interest 

glory  more  around  that  old  grey  head,  of  little  Blandine  of  Betharram,  we  may 

just  as  a  fond  mother  means  44  darling  "  as  well  say  something  of  him  here. 

4  4treasure, ' '  when  she  cries  to  her  best  be-  When  asked  who  had  saved  her,  Blan- 

loved  little  one,  44rascal  !"  "polisson!"  dine  had  promptly  answered,  4 4  St.  Jos- 

Before  the  old  croquemort  reached  eph."  St.  Joseph's  face  must,  therefore, 

the  English  Villa  he  bethought  himself  have  been  beautiful,  calm,  mild,  pensive, 

that  he  was  on  a  business  that  might  take  and  yet  strong  enough  to  inspire  confi- 

hours  to  accomplish.     He  was  fasting,  dence.    The  little  Jesus  must  often  have 

and  very  weak,  for  he  had  walked  from  read  those  features,  and  always  found  in 

Lourdes  to  Betharram,  seven  miles,  at  them  all  that  childhood  expects,  for  St 

least.    So  he  turned  aside  and  halted  Joseph  was  created  for  Jesus.    So,  the 

before  one  of  a  long  row  of  sheds,  beside  Abbe  Laland;  for  Blandine  found  in  his 

whose  doors  stood  promise  of  refresh-  face  what  she  was  accustomed  to  find  in 

ment  in  the  shape  of  bread  and  milk,  the  face  of  St.  Joseph,  and  the  Abb6 

Before  each  door  was  a  little  round  Laland' s  head  was  encircled  by  an  aureole 

table,  on  each  table  a  bowl,  spoon  and  of  snowy  hair,  soft,  wavy  and  abundant, 

"pistolet,"  or  little  loaf.      He  broke  that  fell  over  the  collar  of  his  rusty  sou - 

the  bread  into  the  milk,  which  they  tane  like  ripples  of  liquid  silver.    In  his 

quickly  brought  him.    He  had  been  large  blue  eyes  was  a  reflection  of  the 

performing  prodigies  on   his  spiritual  blue  of  the  sky.    His  skin  was  white  and 

strength  alone.      He  was  not  in  the  looked  soft  as  that  of  a  child.     His  fine 

least  conscious  of  them,  but  weakness  features  were  an  immense  contrast  to  his 

made  itself  felt.    His  labors  of  the  last  chopped  and  knotted  hands.    As  to  his 

twelve  hours  had  left  his  face  unruffled.  feet>  if  the  footgear  was  indication 
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of  the  feet,  they  must  have  been  extra-  brighter  as  the  years  rolled  on.  But 
ordinary,  to  say  the  least.  And  yet  the  there  came  a  day  when  he  yielded  to 
Abbe*  was  by  no  means  tall,  rather  below  his  desire  under  the  best  and  most 
than  above  the  medium  height.  Those  trusted  advice  and  entered  the  Order  he 
immense  boots  must  have  been  a  load  to  loved.  They  let  him  go  with  despair  in 
lift,  let  alone  to  wear,  yet  none  less  their  hearts.  They  said:  "We  have 
clumsy  would  the  Abbe"  consent  to  have,  labored  in  vain.  He  will  be  sent  far 
He  had  no  right  to  wear  that  rabat  with  away.  She  will  be  alone.  He  will  for- 
its  edges  piped  with  white,  the  distinc-  get.  If  we  die,  who  will  look  after 
tive  badge  of  the  secular  clergy.  He  her?"  The  soldier  did  not  so  much  as 
should  be  rather  invested  in  the  gown  of  write  a  letter  to  tell  whether  he  was 
one  of  the  great  religious  Orders,  for  he  alive  or  dead;  but  the  young  priest 
had  once  worn  such  with  honor  and  wrote  continually,  and  urged  his  bene- 
served  that  Order  well,  even  while  very  factors  to  greater  faith  in  God.  He 
young.  This  is  how  it  was.  hoped  Hortense  would  have  a  vocation 
Jacques  Laland  had  been  left  without  for  a  religious  life  yet.  If  not,  that  she 
kith  or  kin,  a  bright  lad,  a  protege"  of  every  would  marry  some  good  man.  But  the 
one  in  his  parish,  yet  claimed  by  no  one  in  pretty,  giddy  girl  had  no  vocation,  and 
particular,  till  a  good  old  farmer  and  his  the  farmers'  sons  were  too  boorish  for 
wife  took  him  to  themselves,  resolving  her  tastes.  She  knew  she  would  have 
to  give  him  an  education.  Jacques'  the  farm  all  her  own  some  day,  and 
thirst  for  learning  was  great,  and  the  foolishly  thought  that  the  value  of  it  in 
desire  to  be  a  priest  had  been  born  in  ready  money  would  allow  her  to  follow 
him.  The  farmer  and  his  wife  had  a  her  desires  and  live  according  to  her 
son  of  their  own  who  wanted  to  be  a  liking.  The  priest  was  a  true  priest, 
soldier,  and  would  be  a  soldier  in  spite  wholly  given  to  God  and  his  duties, 
of  his  parents  and  in  spite  of  fate  itself.  To  forget  the  sacrifice  that  had  been 
So  they  had  to  let  him  go.  They  said:  made  for  him  was  not  in  his  nature.  As 
' 4  Let  us  take  Jacques,  the  acolyte.  The  years  rolled  on  he  reproached  himself 
curate  says  he  would  do  it  himself  if  he  for  the  pain  he  had  caused  his  good  pro- 
had  not  two  of  his  own  nephews  to  pro-  tectors.  It  was  a  struggle,  indeed,  this 
vide  for.  Make  him  what  he  wants  love  of  his  Order  and  his  sense  of  obli- 
to  be,  a  priest;  and  he  will  protect  gation.  When  sorrow  came  to  the  in- 
the  girl."  They  meant  their  only  mates  of  the  old  home,  and  when  the 
daughter,  a  wilful,  spoiled  child.  So  farmer  wrote  the  first  words  of  reproach 
they  labored  and  saved,  both  the  farmer  he  had  ever  heard  from  him,  upbraiding 
and  his  wife,  putting  their  savings  in  the  him  as  the  cause  of  their  misfortune,  the 
lad's  schooling  first,  then  the  seminary,  priest's  heart  was  well  nigh  broken.  "  I 
then  the  priest's  outfit.  O,  but  it  did  am  dying,"  wrote  the  old  man.  "My 
cost  a  mint  of  money!  But  they  would  son  is  a  deserter,  my  daughter  I  have 
not  accept  other  help,  though  they  disowned.  Her  mother  has  been  in  her 
might  have  had  it,  for  Jacques  was  a  grave  these  many  weeks.  No  hand  to 
very  brilliant  lad.  They  thought:  "If  help,  no  heart  to  feel.  If  you  can  for- 
he  gets  anything  from  others  he  will  be  give  yourself,  do  so.  As  for  me,  I  am 
nothing  to  us,  but  if  we  labor  for  him  he  ready  to  curse  the  hour  in  which  I  was 
will  always  be  a  brother  to  her. ' '  And  born,  and  so  die. ' ' 
this  the  youth  promised  over  and  over  It  seemed  to  Father  Laland  that  there 
again,  when  he  came,  year  after  year,  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  to  fly  to  the 
proudly  displaying  his  prizes  that  they  desolate  father,  to  comfort  his  last  days, 
cared  less  for  than  for  his  fidelity  to  to  save  his  soul.  But  he  did  it 
them,  which  shone  out  brighter  and  without  the  consent  of  his  superiors. 
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"It  was  a  flagrant  act  of  disobedience 
and  worse,"  he  said,  when  telling  his 
bishop  the  cause  that  brought  him  a 
beggar  to  his  door.    "I  am  to  blame. ' ' 

The  bishop's  eyes  were  full  of  tears 
when  he  heard  the  whole  story.  "You 
have  certainly  done  wrong,  my  son," 
he  said.  "You  should  have  represented 
matters  more  fully  to  your  superiors,  and 
obtained  their  consent.  But  I  shall  in- 
tercede, and  since  the  work  you  have 
undertaken  may  engage  you  some 
time,  live  for  a  while  in  one  of  my 
parishes,  until  you  are  either  released 
from  your  vows,  or  return  again  to  your 
monastery. ' ' 

"The  work  I  have  to  do  may  keep 
me  wandering  for  years,  perhaps. ' '  Here 
followed  a  lengthy  account  of  his  engage- 
ment so  far  as  he  could  make  it  known 
to  the  bishop,  after  which  he  begged  : 
"  Have  I  your  approval  and  blessing  in 
doing  it  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
And  when  it  is  done,  come  back  to  me. 
If  it  be  in  my  power,  you  shall  be  placed 
here.  Meanwhile,  go  labor  in  God's 
vineyard.  Here  are  the  letters  that  will 
bear  testimony  to  your  good  standing 
wherever  you  go. 9 ' 

The  priest  kissed  the  hand  that  blessed 
him  and  went  forth.  To-day  he  is  an 
old  croquemort,  nothing  more.  But 
what  of  that?  He  has  had  the  consola- 
tion of  strengthening  his  benefactor's 
shaking  faith;  of  preparing  him  for  a 
peaceful  death;  of  blessing  his  grave  and 
offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice  daily  for  his 
soul.  He  has  the  joy  of  having  brought 
back  to  God  the  wandering  daughter 
and  the  lawless  son,  and  he  deems  the 
years  of  labor  that  earned  for  him  this 
joy  well  spent.  Although  he  is  "only 
an  old  croquemort,"  his  debt  is  dimin- 
ished by  so  much. 

It  was  while  seeking  the  lost  girl  that 
he  came  upon  Nan  Clough.  It  was  Nan 
who  told  the  old  man's  story  to  who- 
soever would  hear  it,  for  she  had  it  in 
full  from  the  woman  he  had  saved.  So 
no  wonder  the  derisive  title  means  a 


crown  of  glory  to  Nan,  for  the  Abb£  is 
one  of  God's  heroes  in  her  eyes,  though 
poor  Nan  never  was  of  the  Household  of 
Faith,  and  had  never  learned  anything 
about  any  religion  in  particular.  She 
had  seen  the  death  of  poor  Hortense;  it 
had  enlightened  her  as  to  the  divine 
charity  of  the  AbbeVs  religion.  If  ever 
she  learned  any,  she  often  declared,  it 
would  be  that  very  one  and  none  other. 
She  has  been  putting  in  practice  such 
things  as  she  learned  beside  the  bed  of 
the  repentant  girl:  To  judge  not.  To 
be  good  to  the  bad.  To  be  better  to  a 
sinner  than  to  a  saint.  To  respect  rag- 
ged soutanes.  Nan  takes  these  for  new 
commandments because  they  were  new 
to  her  when  she  was  already  a  grown 
up  girl.  In  her  way,  she  prays  much 
like  any  of  the  Abbess  spiritual  children. 
Her  chief  prayer  is  that  the  look  of  hun- 
ger she  sees  in  the  old  croquemort*  s  mild 
eyes  may  yet  be  satisfied.  It  is  a  look 
that  was  born  in  them  the  day  his  long 
labor  ended  for  the  family  of  his  benefac- 
tors. That  look  of  watching  and  waiting 
for  something.  The  reader  guesses  what 
it  is.  Nan  need  not  tell  us  that.  It  is 
the  desire  to  die  within  the  gates  of  a 
house  of  his  Order.  He  is  humble,  he 
does  not  say  within  the  7va//s,  he  says 
within  the  gates ,  and  he  does  not  even 
speak  of  that  great  brotherhood  by  name 
or  call  it  his  OrJer,  except  in  his  dear 
old  heart.  It  brings  a  smile  to  his  lips 
and  a  new  light  to  his  eyes,  when  Nan 
cries,  as  she  does  whenever  she  sees  him: 
"Cheer  up,  old  croquemort!  you  will 
die,  not  only  within  the  gates,  but  within 
the  walls  of  the  mother-house,  and  be 
laid  in  the  little  graveyard  with  your 
brothers."  And  he  half  believes  poor 
Nan's  prophecy  through  force  of  wish- 
ing, though  it  is  founded  only  on  the 
wishes  of  a  grateful  heart.  What  then  ! 
He  who  reads  the  secrets  of  all  hearts, 
may  take  pleasure  in  granting  this  very 
one,  improbable  as  it  now  seems  to  him 
and  to  us. 

There  he  goes  on  his  way  to  the  villa. 
All  questions  will  be  answered  at  the 
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convent,  they  tell  him.  It  is  but  a  step, 
so  the  old  man  turns  cheerfully  to  the 
well-known  entrance.  He  is  more  accus- 
tomed to  convents  than  to  villas,  and  is 
not  sorry  that  his  business  can  be  trans- 
acted in  the  former  rather  than  at  the 
latter.  But  not  to-day  can  the  Abbe 
be  received  by  the  Superior,  for  she  has 
just  driven  away.  Look!  in  that  direc- 
tion! Did  he  not  see  the  convent  car- 
riage pass  as  he  came  up  the  road  ?  No, 
the  Abbe  had  not  seen  it.  But  he  sees 
a  little  wagon  now  being  driven  furiously 
along  the  same  road.  The  dust  follows 
it  in  clouds.  He  thinks  of  Rand  and 
Nan,  and  fancies  the  brother  is  impa- 
tient and  wreaking  his  impatience  on  the 
dumb  animal.  Nan  is  not  there,  though 
she  is  in  sore  need  of  his  prayers  at  that 
same  moment.  It  is  Rand  driving  away 
alone. 

When  Margaret  and  Blandine  issued 
from  the  Church  of  Betharram  that  event- 
ful morning,  they  met  Sister  Noella 
hastening  towards  them,  alarm  and  agi- 
tation in  her  voice.  The  story  of  the 
attempted  abduction  had  reached  her  at 
the  convent;  she  saw  by  Margaret's  look, 
that  something  very  serious  had  passed, 
as  well  as  by  Blandine' s  pallor.  Only 
when  they  reached  the  villa  could  ex- 
planation be  given. 

"St.  Joseph  saved  her,"  was  all  Blan- 
dine knew,  and  "he  said  he  was  a  priest, 
and  told  her  not  to  be  frightened. ' ' 

"The  child  is  right,"  said  Sister 
Noella,  "I  believe  I  know  the  very  priest 
whose  description  tallies  with  what  she 
tells  us;  he  might  easily  be  taken  for  St. 
Joseph,  or  the  Curd  d'Ars.  A  saint  in- 
deed, is  the  old  Abbe  Laland,  and  if  he 
is  at  Betharram,  I  can  readily  believe  he 
would  have  acted  just  as  did  the  stranger. 
I  have  not  seen  the  Abbe  since  the  epi- 
demic, at  that  time  he  was  tireless 
among  the  fever  stricken  poor." 

"Should  you  see  him,"  said  Margaret, 
"you  will,  I  know,  find  away  to  thank  him. 
I  owe  him  a  great  debt." 

"It  is  my  debt,  as  well,"  said  Sister 
Noella,  "  and  I  am  only  too  glad  to  be 


able  to  combine  these  two  debts  with 
the  others  we  owe  the  good  servant  of 
God,  and  seek  a  way  to  do  him  real  ser- 
vice. ' ' 

And  Margaret  and  Blandine,  with  a 
little  band  of  Grey  Nuns  are  now  on  the 
iron  way,  speeding  towards  Moulins, 
their  first  halting  place  on  the  road  to 
Paray-le-Monial,  while  the  Abbe"  is  again 
at  the  convent  gate.  This  time  he  is 
ushered  quickly  into  the  presence  of  the 
Sister  Superior,  who  meets  him  with  out- 
stretched hands. 

"Abbd,  my  Sisters  and  myself  have 
been  seeking  you  for  many  a  day,  for 
many  a  month.  Why  did  you  vanish  from 
our  midst  so  suddenly  ?  Why  did  you 
ever  leave  us  ?  Had  you  no  faith  in  ray 
word,  that  you  should  be  as  one  of  our 
own?" 

"I  had  to  be  about  my  Master's  work, 
good  Sister." 

"I  believe  that,  Abb£.  And  your 
coming  now,  is  evidently  His  work  too. 
Know  you  not  that  you  have  laid  me 
and  mine,  my  own  family,  in  the  world, 
I  mean  now,  under  the  very  greatest  ob- 
ligations, too  great  indeed  ever  to  be 
adequately  acknowledged?  The  child  you 
saved  yesterday  has  become  one  of  us. 
It  remains  lor  you  to  make  known  to 
my  sister,  who  has  just  started  for  Eng- 
land, in  what  way  she  can  discharge  her 
part  of  this  debt.  I,  for  my  part,  shall 
choose  my  own  way,  and  you  shall 
not  gainsay  me,  or  elude  me  this  time, 
be  assured." 

"You  owe  me  nothing,  Sister,"  said 
the  old  man,  "neither  you,  nor  any  one. 
It  is  of  the  child  I  came  to  speak.  Is 
she  here  ?" 

"She  is  on  her  way  to  England.  Her 
future  is  secure."  The  Abbe*  shook  his 
head  as  he  drew  forth  the  packet  confided 
to  him  by  Nan  Clough. 

"The  tenor  of  these  papers,"  he  said, 
"which  are  all  legally  signed,  and  issued 
by  consular  authority,  is,  that  the  little 
girl  be  delivered  to  the  Russian  authori- 
ties. There  is  a  reward  set  down  for  the 
person  making  her  whereabouts  known, 
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and  a  further  reward  for  placing  her  in 
the  hands  of  the  representative  of  her 
guardian.  She  is  claimed  as  a  ward  of 
the  crown,  and  an  Orthodox  subject.' ' 

The  Abbe  pronounced  the  word  Or- 
thodox in  a  significant  manner.  Sister 
Noella  understood  it.  "She  is  a  Catho- 
lic, her  father  was  born  a  Catholic,  her 
mother  died  in  the  faith,"  she  said. 

"Did  she  publicly  abjure  Schism,  and 
was  it  with  the  permission  of  the  Holy 
Synod?" 

"These  questions  are  very  important, 
Abbe,  and  I  fear  we  cannot  answer  them 
in  the  affirmative.  How  came  you  by 
these  papers?" 

"The  woman  who  placed  the  doc- 
uments in  my  hands  tells  me  that 
there  can  be  no  appeal.  The  child  will 
have  to  be  yielded  up,  since  her  mother 
did  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  renounce  her 
allegiance  to  her  country  and  sovereign, 
when  she  married  a  foreigner.  Neither 
did  she  obtain  permission  to  change  her 
faith." 

"And  who  is  this  woman  ?" 

"A  reliable  woman,  I  believe,  al- 
though she  has  had  an  apparently  selfish 
motive  in  keeping  back  the  knowledge 
she  possesses.  She  was  on  the  way  to 
claim  the  child  herself,  by  fair  means, 
and  to  take  her  herself  to  those  who 
claim  her,  thereby  securing  the  double 
reward. ' 1 

"  How  was  it  she  tried  to  abduct  her, 
in  that  case?" 

"It  was  not  her  fault;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  it  was  who  saved  her  from  the 
hands  of  a  well-known  criminal,  to 
whom  the  brother, a  weak-minded  fellow, 
innocently  confided  their  hopes  of  suc- 
cess in  securing  a  large  sum  of  money 
within  a  short  time.  Credulity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  duplicity  on  the  other, 
have  been  powerless,  however,  against 
the  little  creature.  Perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  that  I  knew  her  parents,  and  have 
therefore  some  interest  in  her  wel- 
fare. " 

"  You  forget,  Abbe\  I  was  with  you, 
beside  her  dying  mother." 


"True!  true!  I  did  forget,  Sister.  Yes, 
that  was  a  sad  time.  Does  the  child  ful- 
fil the  promise  of  her  baby  days  ?  I  re- 
member her  mother's  hopes  for  her, 
her  faith  in  her  infantine  promise.  She 
trained  her  from  the  first  moment  she 
was  capable  of  taking  notice,  it  seems, 
to  love  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother. 
She  confided  her  to  your  care,  Sister,  if 
I  remember  rightly." 

"Yes,  Abbe,  and  I  took  her  the  same 
day  that  the  poor  lady  closed  her  eyes 
to  this  world.  She  has  been  as  my  own 
ever  since,  winning,  without  effort,  her 
way  into  all  hearts;  really  a  predestined 
creature,  it  seems  to  us  all.  We  have 
wondered  that  no  relative  came  to  seek 
her,  the  child  of  such  parents  could  not 
be  an  ordinary  child;  and  yet,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  convent,  she  would  now 
have  been,  alas,  God  only  knows  under 
what  roof.  Over  and  over  again  we  came 
near  losing  her  by  the  admiration  she 
excited  in  visitors,  who  would  have 
gladly  adopted  her.  Finally  I  had  to- 
seclude  her,  almost,  for  she  involun- 
tarily attracted  too  much  attention." 

"And  are  you  still  content  with  her, 
after  five  or  six  years  of  intercourse?" 

"Content,  Abbe  ?  Would  that  I  could 
convey  to  yo«  a  faint  idea  of  the  pro- 
gress she  has  made  in  all  that  has  to  da 
with  her  religion,  her  studies,  her  inter- 
course with  her  young  companions. ' ' 

"She  is  well  founded  in  her  cate- 
chism ?' ' 

"Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt." 

"That  is  well,  in  case  she  is  removed 
hence  to  her  mother's  land." 

"I  cannot  anticipate  anything  so 
dreadful.  My  family  will  never  consent 
to  part  with  her.  They  will  resist  this 
arbitrary  law  in  the  interest  of  her  soul. 
She  was  given  to  my  sister  by  the  local 
authorities  here." 

"That  is  not  binding.  They  sup- 
posed her  to  be  without  legal  guardians. 
We  can  only  make  this  a  subject  of 
prayer.  If  the  reward  for  her  discovery 
be  made  public  before  she  leaves  France, 
she  cannot  be  detained.    Once  in  Eng- 
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land,  it  might  be  different.  I  cannot  tell. 
Is  there  any  way  of  communicating  with 
those  who  have  charge  of  her  ?" 

Sister  Noella  reflected  a  little  while. 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  I  will  send  a  mes- 
sage to  my  brother,  who  will  at  once  re- 
turn to  France  and  meet  the  travellers 
at  their  chief  halting  place.  This  is  all 
I  see  my  way  clear  to  do  at  present.  To 
our  travellers  it  is  useless  to  make  known 
the  danger.  The  child  is  in  the  com- 
pany of  some  of  our  good  nuns,  and  the 
lady  who  has  become  a  real  mother  to 
the  dear  little  one,  and  is  loved  as  such. 
But  she  is,  alas,  not  capable  of  acting 
efficiently  in  the  matter.  I  ask  your 
prayers  for  her,  Abbe;  she  is  afflicted 
with  total  loss  of  sight." 

"A  great  privation/'  said  the  priest, 
"  but  one  that  must  needs  keep  the  soul 
near  God.  I  promise  to  pray  for  your 
intentions,  Sister.  Now,  should  this 
woiran,  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking, 
come  across  your  path,  pray  favor  her, 
if  you  can.  I  have  seen  her  under  try- 
ing circumstances,  and  believe  her  to  be 
worthy  of  the  utmost  confidence.  She 
is  the  victim  of  a  weak  and  foolish 
brother,  whom  a  sense  of  loyalty  alone 
keeps  her  from  abandoning.  If  he  aban- 
don her  here,  or  deprive  her  of  their 
mutual  means  of  support,  she  may  be 
even  in  distress.  Succor  Nan  Clough  if 
you  can,  good  Sister." 

1  'I  will  not  fail,  Abbe\  Were  she  even 
unworthy,  recommended  by  you,  she 
should  find  a  friend  here,  come  when 
she  may. ' ' 

THE  JOURNEY. 

While  the  Abbe  Laland  and  Sister 
Noella  are  exchanging  confidences,  we 
will  follow  the  travellers.  Blandine  has 
rallied  from  the  shock  of  that  memorable 
morning.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  sud- 
den and  complete  change  should  remove 
her  from  the  spot,  till  the  impression  left 
on  her  mind  by  the  eyes  of  her  cruel  as- 
sailant shall  be  totally  obliterated.  She 
still  continues  to  clasp  Margaret's  hand 
convulsively,  to  nestle  close  up  to  her, 
and  to  start  in  her  sleep  whenever  mem- 


ory or  dream  brings  back  the  terrible  ex- 
perience of  that  last  bright  morning  on 
Calvary.  The  hand- clasp  and  the  in- 
voluntarily shrinking,  as  from  unseen 
danger,  tell  Margaret  what  is  passing 
through  the  child's  mind,  and  she  tries 
her  best  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  the  beau- 
tiful country  through  which  they  are 
passing,  and  with  skill  and  tact  keeps  up 
her  sweet  confidence  in  that  ever  present 
protection  that  has  already  marked  her 
as  Mary's  own  child.  Thus  interested 
and  sustained,  Blandine  is  becoming  at 
every  hour  more  and  more  her  natural 
self,  bright,  animated,  self-forgetful. 
The  good  grey  nuns  still  mark  the  pal- 
lor of  the  sweet  young  face,  and  cannot 
but  admire  the  efforts  the  child  is  mak- 
ing to  return  the  loving  care  lavished 
upon  her,  by  letting  nothing  of  the  beau- 
tiful landscape  be  lost  for  the  dear 
blind  mamma.  The  weather  is  most 
beautiful,  and  what  pen  shall  describe 
the  ever  changing  beauty  of  the  flower- 
decked  fields  they  behold  on  every 
side?  More  beautiful  than  Betharram, 
one  cannot  say,  but  there  is  always  a 
difference  in  aspect,  a  new  glory  in 
the  sunrise  or  sunset,  other  lights  and 
shadows  and  floating  clouds,  other  fields 
of  varied  green,  other  stone  walls  half 
hidden  by  trailing  vines  and  scarlet  and 
yellow  blossoms.  " Blue  fields,  now, 
mamma  !"  cries  Blandine,  "O,  the  for- 
get-me-nots !  White  fields,  all  daisies  ! 
Green  and  yellow  fields  all  beautiful, 
fresh  grass  and  primroses,  and  more 
daisies  and  buttercups  and  poppies.  O 
mamma!  mamma!  miles  of  them,  moun- 
tains of  them,"  and  the  little  one  would 
have  so  willingly  reached  out  her  arms 
and  filled  them  with  the  abundant  blos- 
soms that  she  might  kiss  and  hug  them, 
for  their  beauty,  and  because  they  were 
God's  flowers.  "O  God's  dear  flowers!" 
Margaret  heard  her  whisper  to  herself, 
over  and  over  again.  "O  God's  dear 
flowers,  how  I  love  you!" 

So  innocent,  so  happy,  so  loving  and 
beloved  is  our  dear  little  Blandine  of 
Betharram  as  she  stands  there,  her  face 
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pressed  to  the  carriage  window,  one 
hand  in  Margaret's  own,  the  other 
making  signals  to  the  fairest  of  the  blos- 
soms that  deck  the  lovely  fields.  * '  This 
one  so  blue,  that  so  white.  This  one 
for  you  mamma,  that  one  for  Sister 
Superior,  that  other  for  Father  St. 
Etienne." 

Poor  Margaret  feels  the  loss  of  sight 
very  keenly  now,  though  she  will  not 
say  so.  The  more  keenly  she  feels  it, 
the  more  does  she  turn  her  heart  to  that 
point  on  which  her  heart  is  set,  the 
Omega  of  her  journey,  the  resting  place 
where  all  her  burdens  will  be  laid  down. 
Laid  down  every  one  there,  and  on  that 
spot  taken  up  once  more,  gladly  and 
gratefully,  whatever  they  may  be. 

At  many  halting  places  they  stopped 
to  kneel  at  altars  old  as  the  hills  almost, 
but  nowhere  made  long  stay  until  they 
reached  Moulins,  and  there,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Visitation,  where  St.  Jane 
de  Chan tal  knelt,  and  where  she  helped 
to  sanctify  so  many  lives,  they  began 
their  preparation  for  that  other  sanctuary 
that  has  no  peer  outside  Jerusalem.  In 
this  convent  of  hallowed  memories  whose 
walls  witnessed  the  coming  and  going  of 
kings  and  queens,  dukes  and  duchesses, 
that  witnessed  the  laying  down  of  almost 
the  highest  earthly  grandeur  when  Sister 
Henrietta  of  Orsini,  Duchess  of  Mont- 
morency, exchanged  her  grand  ducal 
robe  for  the  habit  of  a  Visitandine,  they 
passed  some  holy,  beautiful  hours.  It 
was  to  them  what  it  has  been  to  thou- 
sands of  others,  an  ante- room  to  Paray- 
le-Monial,  the  threshold  one  delights  to 
pass,  betore  kneeling  in  the  presence  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Altar,  before 
which  Margaret  Mary  was  so  supremely 
blessed. 

Margaret,  who  knows  something  of  the 
voluntary  humiliations  not  only  accepted, 
but  sought  for  by  some  of  the  greatest 
among  the  great  ones  of  this  world,  asks 
herself  what  she  can  do  to  fit  herself  to 
kneel  there.  How  humble  herself? 
Henrietta  of  Montmorency,  the  niece 
of  Queen  Marie  de  Medici,  swept  this 


very  courtyard  and  gathered  up  the 
sweepings  in  hands  that  had  been  the 
envy  of  the  ladies  of  the  queen's  court, 
and  what  can  she  do  more  ?    Nothing  ! 

She  must  just  go  on  with  sore  heart, 
self-accusing  and  penitent  spirit,  till  she 
comes  to  Him.  ' 1  Oh,  if  only  I  had 
never  sinned,  never  forgotten  or  aban- 
doned Him,  with  what  leelings  of  joy 
would  I  now  kneel  before  that  altar ! 
O  to  kneel  there,  as  will  kneel  these  dear 
grey  nuns,  some  of  them  so  simple,  so 
unlettered;  all  of  them  so  humble  and  so 
pure  !  What  they  have  to  lay  at  the 
feet  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  are  the 
only  treasures  earth  holds  for  Him,  or 
that  His  children  can  give  Him:  Obe- 
dience, poverty,  chastity,  all  these  three 
in  one  word  mean  love — love  of  God, 
love  of  the  Creator,  love  of  the  Re- 
deemer, love  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
again  these  three  in  one  word  mean  love 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  for  does  not  the 
Heart  of  Jesus  contain  all  things? 

And  she  is  nearing  the  sanctuary  ot 
that  Heart,  and  she  has  nothing  to  lay 
upon  the  altar  steps.  Not  one  of  the 
twelve  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  she 
so  much  as  thought  of  cultivating  in  the 
garden  of  her  soul  for  His  sake.  The 
gifts  that  can  alone  bring  forth  these 
fruits,  and  which  for  fifteen  years  had 
been  hers,  she  treated  as  things  of  no 
account  for  other  fifteen  years,  till  she 
became  like  the  barren  fig- tree.  While 
the  good  nuns  are  calmly  dozing. — they 
having  brought  oil  in  their  lamps, — Mar- 
garet is  thinking  thoughts  like  these: 
What  can  each  one  of  these  lay  down 
before  the  altars  of  the  Sacred  Heart  as 
the  record  of  the  twice  or  thrice  seven 
years  in  which  they  have  been  laboring 
for  Him  ? 

She  shuddered  at  the  contrast  of  their 
offerings  in  comparison  with  her  own. 

:<  Mamma  is  not  sleeping  ? ' ' 

"No,  dear!  Does  Blandine  want 
something  ?  " 

"  My  little  book,  mamma,  my  note- 
book. You  have  it  in  your  pocket.  I 
would  like  to  write  that  St.  Joseph  saved 
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me  on  Wednesday.  It  was  Wednesday, 
was  it  not,  mamma?  " 

44  Yes,  my  dear  child,  so  indeed  it 
was. " 

While  Blandine  is  pencilling  her  little 
memorandum,  Margaret  says  to  herself, 
even  she,  this  innocent  baby,  has  some- 
thing to  offer  to  the  Divine  Heart,  love, 
piety,  patience,  fidelity,  unselfishness. 
Poor  Margaret  can  see  only  what  she  has 
not.  She  is  not  yet  alive  to  the  proofs 
of  the  love  of  that  heart  for  her. 

'•Blandine  !" 

"Mamma?" 
"What  offering  are  you  going  to  give  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  when  we 
reach  Paray?" 

Blandine  reflected  as  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  even  before  replying  to 
simple  questions. 

"I  did  not  think  about  that,  mamma. 
I  do  not  know,  I  have  nothing  to  give 
God.  Have  I,  mamma?  I  have  nothing 
but  you,  dear  mamma  Margaret,  and 
I  cannot  give  you!"  And  she  nestled 
close  up  to  Margaret's  heart,  and 
rested  her  head  on  her  breast,  repeating, 
"I  cannot  give  you,  can//'1  Margaret 
really  feels  sensible  of  the  love  of  God  at 
this  moment.  This  proof  of  His  tender- 
ness isso  sweet,  so  passing  human  tender- 
ness, so  soul  satisfying,  that  she  clasped  His 
gift,  this  innocent  child  that  has  indeed 
been  His  gift  to  her,  to  guide  her  steps, 
with  yearning  fondness  to  her  heart, 
saying,  "O  my  darling!  what  could  your 
blind  mamma  Margaret  do  without  her 
Blandine  !' '  And  a  cry  of  heart  gratitude 
ascended  to  heaven  for  this  great  bless- 
ing, for  this  visible  guardian  angel,  the 
Lord  had  sent  her  to  guide  her  to  Him- 
self. 

It  was  a  bright  October  night  when  the 
train  steamed  into  the  little  station  of 
Paray-le-Monial.  The  Sanctuary  was 
closed  at  that  hour.  Nevertheless,  neither 
Margaret  nor  the  Grey  Sisters  could  con- 
tent themselves  without  kneeling  before 
its  doors,  ere  taking  rest.  Blandine 
begged  to  go  with  them,  protesting  that 
she  was  not  in  the  least  tired. 


So,  by  the  clear  light  of  a  lovely  Octo- 
ber moon,  they  knelt  close  to  the  tall 
iron  grating  that  shut  in  the  holy  ground, 
the  holy  ground  of  the  thrice  blessed 
promises  ;  the  Garden  of  the  Vision, 
the  Sacred  Altar;  and,  indeed,  they  could 
have  knelt  there  till  daylight,  so  near 
they  felt  to  the  Sacred  Presence,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  little  girl.  Margaret 
did  violence  to  her  heart  in  rising  from 
her  knees,  and  giving  the  signal  for  their 
return  to  the  convent,  where  they  had 
taken  apartments. 

Before  drawing  the  white  curtains  of 
the  bed  around  the  wakeful,  animated, 
eager  child  who  declared  she  could  not 
sleep  still  she  had  said,  "good  morning" 
to  the  Sacred  Heart,  within  those  gates, 
she  drew  from  its  hiding  place  a  leathern 
case  and  placed  it  before  Blandine,  tell- 
ing her  she  might  open  it. 

44  O  mamma,  how  beautiful!  How 
wonderful !  just  like  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
so  brilliant,  and  so  many  colors  !"  The 
child's  voice  was  enough  to  convey  to 
Margaret  the  sentiments  inspired  by  the 
jewels  she  had  placed  before  her,  though 
she  could  not  see  the  glow  in  her  eyes, 
the  look  of  delight  in  her  face. 

4  'Let  me  hold  them,  mamma  !  Let  me 
look  a  long  time  at  them.  I  must  touch 
them, they  are  so  sweet,"  and  the  enrap- 
tured child  kept  on  repeating,  "O  !  O  ! 
O  !  how  beautiful !"  till  the  listener  began 
to  fear  she  had  committed  a  crime  by 
arousing  in  that  pure  heart,  a  new  sense, 
a  sense  of  covetousness  or  love  of  earthly 
baubles,  perhaps. 

"If  they  were  yours,  what  would  you 
do  with  them,  dear?"  The  child  was  calm 
in  an  instant.  "Mine,"  she  repeated 
slowly, 4  'Mine !' '  Necklace,  earrings,  brace- 
lets, rings.  She  examined  them,  counted 
them,  then  sighed  a  long  sigh.  44No, 
mamma,  I  do  not  wish  them  to  be  mine? 
They  are  too  few  !" 

4 'Too  few  !"  what  was  the  child 
thinking  of  ?  O  for  the  power  to  read  her 
face,  to  learn  the  thoughts  of  her  heart 
at  that  instant.  "Too  few,  why  so,  Blan- 
dine?" Blandine  took  Margaret's  hand, 
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and  placing  one  finger  on  the  necklace  of 
pure  gems  4  *  This  for  our  Lady  of  Bethar- 
ram ;  and  this,"  she  made  her  touch  the 
bracelets,  *  *  for  our  Lady  of  Lourdes, — 
these,  O,  no  !  they  are  too  few,  but  they 
are  not  mine,  mamma,  you  will  wear 
them  in  England." 

"  And  if  I  give  them  to  you  ?  If  I  do 
not  wish  to  wear  them  ?"  The  answer 
was  slow  in  coming.  4 1 1  would  have  to 
ask  our  Lady,  dear  mamma,  I  will  ask 
her  to-morrow.  Come,  let  us  go  to 
sleep!  You  look  so  tired!"  Already  satis- 
fied with  the  sight  of  the  blazing  jewels, 
she  turned  from  them  with  indifference. 
Margaret's  heart  would  have  intoned  a 
deep  thanksgiving  could  she  but  have 
seen  that  look.  When  asked  for  her  de- 
cision the  following  day  after  Mass,  the 
child  answered,  '  'Mamma,  let  us  lay 
them  on  the  altar  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Our  Lady  is  there  with  Jesus.  Perhaps 
there  will  be  enough  for  two  crowns, 
what  do  you  think,  mamma  ?  ' ' 

WITHIN  THE  RED  SANCTUARY. 

The  portals  are  wide  open,  the  day  of 
days  has  dawned  for  Margaret.  She  is 
near  the  altar  her  heart  has  yearned  for, 
every  step  is  a  supplication  as  she  ap- 
proaches it,  her  right  hand  held  fast  by 
her  little  guide,  and  on  her  left  hand  a 
Grey  Nun,  who  guides  their  movements. 
She  is  utterly  unconscious  of  all  around 
her,  as  soon  as  she  finds  herself  kneeling 
before  that  Tabernacle.  She  is  within 
the  Sanctuary  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  is 
the  thought  that  excludes  all  others. 
She  is  conscious  of  the  eyes  that  look 
upon  her  from  that  Altar.  Let  us  not 
intrude  upon  her,  as  she  bows  her  head 
upon  the  sanctuary  railing  and  lays  her- 
self, a  holocaust,  before  the  Heart  of 
her  Divine  Master, 

We  know  that  He  has  heard  her  pray- 
ers, that  He  has  made  her  meek  and 
humble  as  a  little  child,  we  see  her  motto 
in  her  acts.  4 4 Reparation,"  is  what  we 
read  now  in  all  her  undertakings,  in  all 
her  intentions,  and  if  7ue  see  this,  how 
much  more  clearly,  nay  how  perfectly, 


does  the  living  Heart  of  Jesus  see  and 
read  that  penitent  heart,  in  its  every 
thought  and  impulse.  O  yes!  she  is  now 
before  the  altar  of  propitiation,  she  may 
expect  everything  from  that  source,  but 
she  is  too  humble  to  ask  for  aught  save 
pardon.  With  that  will  come  the  unasked 
blessing,  it  may  be. 

In  the  ardor  of  her  love  and  gratitude, 
Margaret  thinks  she  sees  the  glowing  red 
sanctuary.  They  have  guided  her  hands 
till  they  rest  reverently  upon  the  casket 
wherein  lies  enshrined  the  body  of  Bles- 
sed Margaret  Mary.  She  has  been  led 
within  the  Sanctuary  itself,  her  temples 
have  rested  against  the  altar  table,  and 
the  precious  reliquary. .  She  fancies  she 
sees  the  gleam  of  the  lamps,  the  glitter 
of  the  shining  golden  ornaments,  the 
white  of  the  altar  drapery.  She  feels, 
almost,  as  if  she  were  in  the  vestibule  of 
heaven,  with  the  door  of  mercy  thrown 
wide  open,  and  a  flood  of  love  pouring 
upon  her  from  the  Heart  of  the  Lamb, 
as  poured  the  effulgence  of  heaven's 
rays,  before  the  vision  revealed  itself  to 
the  ravished  eyes  of  the  Nun  of  Paray. 
Margaret  is  absorbed  wholly  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  incense  and  prayer.  The 
Novena  for  her  is  going  on,  she  hears 
the  invocations;  but  her  soul  is  listening 
to  other  voices,  her  senses  are  lifted 
above  the  earth;  they  rest,  without  any 
effort  of  her  will,  on  the  gracious  figure 
of  the  Heart  of  love.  She  sees  that, 
though  her  eyelids  are  closed.  She  sees  it, 
because  it  draws  her  supernaturally.  Her 
desire  is  to  be  forever,  like  the  Blessed 
Nun  of  Paray,  at  her  Lord's  feet.  To  be 
there,  seems  to  her  like  a  dream,  too 
bright  and  beautiful  to  be  realized,  and 
yet  it  is  nothing,  hut  what  is.  And  nine 
days  of  this  supernatural  life,  nine  whole 
days  within  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  at  Paray-le-Monial!  For  those  who 
believe,  who  know,  because  the  Church 
has  blessed  with  her  sanction  the  mar- 
vellous truth;  who  feel,  because  they  love 
the  Heart  of  Jesus,  to  be  nine  days  be- 
fore that  Altar  must  be,  and  must  pro- 
duce something   extraordinary.  Each 
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day  it  seemed  to  Margaret  that  the  red  time  to  time.    They  marvelled  how  she 

lamps  flamed  for  her  alone.  She  had  stood  kept  up.    But  she  was  conscious  of  no 

beneath  each  one  of  the  costly  ex- votos,  physical  weakness  and  "the  peace  that 

had  been  told  the   intentions  of   the  passeth  knowledge' '  began  to  make  itself 

donor,  and  yet  she  felt  as  if  the  bright  felt,  when  she  once  began  to  realize  that 

flame  burned  for  her  alone.    She  had  she  was  accepted  by  and  acceptable  to  the 

learned  from  Blandine  and  the  devoted  Heart  of  Jesus.    At  Betharram,  God 

Grey  Sisters,  all  there  was  to  tell  of  the  pardoned  and  received  her.    At  Paray, 

interior  of  that  Convent  Chapel,  and  the  He  took  her  into  His  Heart.    When  on 

chapels  within  its  arches.  She  had  knelt  the  ninth  day  of  the  novena,  Margaret 

with  her  own  little  group  and  prayed  with  knelt  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the 

them  there,  and  yet  she  was  not  asking  Love  of  Jesus,  to  take  Him  into  her 

anything.   Her  sole  desire  was  to  give  heart  there,  her  joy  was  too  great,  her 

love  for  love,  to  repair.    She  forgot  her  heart  fairly  overflowed,  and  she  sank 

blindness.     She  was  not  blind   there,  down  unconscious.    Awaking  from  that 

She  saw  the  best  there  was  to  see.    She  swoon,  which  had  been  unobserved  save 

saw  the  Sacred  Heart.     She  saw,  she  by  Blandine,  on  whose  shoulder  her 

knew  that  she  saw  (but  she  kept  it  secret,  head  had  rested,  Margaret  opened  her 

lest  the  vision  should  vanish),  the  great  eyes;  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  slept 

painting  behind  the  Altar.    She  even  and  was  now  awake.    She  had  closed 

saw  the  outlines  of  the  Altar  itself,  and  her  eyes  in  a  delirium  of  gratitude  for  all 

the  lattice  on  the  Epistle  side,  where  the  mercies  vouchsafed  her  in  this  tem- 

knelt  the  sisters  in  religion  of  Blessed  pie  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  opened 

Margaret  Mary,  and  where  she  knew  them  to  behold  what  she  most  loved.  And 

they  were  praying  for  her.    What  they  surely  not  now  in  vision  !   Not  now  with 

were  asking,  she  never  thought  of.    And  the  eyes  of  her  heart  alone,  but  with  her 

she  saw,  moreover,  the  aspect  of  the  human  eyes,  the  eyes  so  long  closed  to 

whole  interior  of  the  chancel,  the  casket,  outward  things. 

and  the  figure  within  its  crystal  walls.  All  After  a  time  she  asks  Blandine  to  ac- 

these  things  she  told  herself  she  saw,  as  company  her  to  the  door.  Blandine 

she  made  her  slow  progress,  each  day,  obeys.     There  Margaret  kneels  once 

and  many  times  a  day  from  the  wide  more   for   a   little  time,   then  rising, 

portal  towards  the  altar.    The  Novena  makes  her  way  slowly  back,  with  eyes 

was  like  a  dream  to  her.    Others  had  intently  fixed  upon  the  altar.    She  is  not 

prayed  for  her,  pleaded  hard  for  her,  no  dreaming  !    It  is  not  fancy  !    She  sees 

doubt,  while  she  kept  faithful  to  her  the  altar,  the  Lamb  upon  the  tabernacle 

fixed  idea.    "Only  forgive  me,  only  ac-  door.    She  sees  the  open  book  on  the 

cept  me,  and  do  with  me  as  Thou  wilt,  gospel  side,  and  the  priest  standing 

dear  Lord."    That  the  Heart  that  had  beside  it.    She  kneels  beside  the  casket, 

paid  so  great  a  price  for  her,  accepted  her  Its  tracery  of  gold  and  its  enamelling, 

there,  she  feels  no  longer  a  single  doubt,  she  can  plainly  see  as  well  as  the  angels 

Every  one  had  been   so   good,  so  at  the  four  corners.    No,  she  is  not 

thoughtful.    She  had  been  given  up,  as  dreaming  !     The  Heart  of  Jesus  has 

it  were,  to  herself.    Seeing  her  so  deeply  been  good  to  her.    The  blind  eyes,  as 

absorbed  the  Grey  Sisters  had  taken  upon  well  as  the  blind  heart,  can  see  Him  in 

themselves  every  care,  and  left  her  to  the  vision  that  the  blessed  nun  saw  Him 

her   thoughts,  her   meditations.     She  in,  and  who  can  look  upon  that  picture 

hardly  gave  herself  time  to  take  from  and  not  cry  "Heart  of  Jesus,  be  Thou 

their  hands  the  only  food  she  would  my  love!" 

accept  during  those  nine  days — a  mor-  Margaret  kneels  there,  heart  and  spirit 

sel  of  bread,  a  draught  of  milk,  from  restful,  grateful,  silent  with  awe  at  the 
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mercy  that  has  fallen  on  her.  She  is 
aroused  by  Blandine:  1  '  Mamma,  the 
Sisters  are  waiting  for  us. ' ' 

* 1  Make  a  thanksgiving,  dear;  God  has 
heard  your  prayers. ' ' 

Blandine  looks  into  the  face  bending 
over  her.  With  faltering  voice  she  whis- 
pers: "Does  mamma  see  Blandine 
with  her  eyes?  "  When  Margaret  kisses 
her  and  whispers  "Yes,  my  darling," 
she  has  to  hold  her  as  she  held  her  on 
the  heights  of  Betharram,  for  joy  has 
overcome  that  sensitive  heart.  The 
nunS  come  forward  and  Margaret  asks 
them  to  lead  the  little  one  to  the  door, 
that  she  may  breathe  the  fresh  air.  But 
Blandine  has  recovered  herself  a  little, 
and  will  not  release  the  hand  she  clings 
to.  ' 1 1  will  wait  for  mamma,  if  I  may. ' ' 
So  Margaret  rises  and  they  all  go  for- 
ward, as  has  been  their  customj  during 
the  novena,  stopping  three  times  be- 
tween the  chancel  and  the  door,  to  turn 
and  salute  the  Divine  Prisoner. 

When  the  last  genuflexion  has  been 
made,  and  they  reach  the  door,  Blandine 
utters  a  cry.  She  sees  a  familiar  face. 
She  swiftly  comprehends  the  shock  that 
must  now  follow.  Margaret  had  turned 
for  the  third  time,  with  the  others;  she 
arose  after  they  had  arisen  from  their 
knees,  she  is  a  step  behind  them,  all  save 


Blandine,  whose  cry  and  suddenly  ac- 
centuated hand-clasp  startle  her — 

"Mamma,  do  not  look  !" 

Too  late,  Margaret  has  looked.  She 
sees  a  face  she  has  seen  only  in  dreams 
these  fifteen  years,  and  yet  she  recog- 
nizes it. 

"Antony!"  "Margaret!" 

Let  us  leave  them  there,  kneeling  be- 
fore the  Altar  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus.  Let  us  join  the  groups  giving 
thanks  within  and  without  the  cloister, 
Magnificat,  Gloria,  and  resounding 
Credo,  in  glad  tones  of  sweetest  har- 
mony, swelling  the  grateful  strains  now 
mounting  heavenward  from  the  Red 
Sanctuary.  Only  with  the  help  of  the 
holy  angels  can  hearts  thus  blessed  re- 
turn fitting  thanks  to  Him  who  is  worthy 
to  receive  "all  honor,  glory  and  power." 

Struggle  no  more,  Margaret.  Strive 
no  more.  On.e  Deo  Gratias,  and  turn 
homeward,  loving  and  grateful,  silent  and 
happy.  By  and  by  you  may  have  to  ex- 
change the  crown  of  joy,  for  a  thorny 
crown.  If  so,  strive  to  do  it  with  the 
memory  of  His  pain  in  your  heart.  Thus 
only  can  your  gratitude  find  fitting  ex- 
pression. Thus  only  can  you  give  love 
for  love,  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
your  Saviour. 

{To  be  continued.*) 
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THE  ROOMS  OF  ST.  IGNATIUS  OF  LOYOLA  AT  THE 


GESU, 

By  P. 

A DISTINGUISHED  pilgrim  to  the 
Eternal  City  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year,  1899,  remarked  on 
leaving:  "  After  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Tomb  of  the  Apostles,  nothing  in  Rome 
has  impressed  me  more  than  the  rooms 
■of  St.  Ignatius." 

Other  pilgrims  have  spoken  of  a  mys- 
terious influence  that  seized  them  as  they 
•entered  the  rooms,  a  feeling  of  awe,  and 
almost  of  fear  to  tread  such  holy  ground, 
consecrated  by  the  prayers,  the  visions, 
the  nightly  vigils,  the  austerities  of  the 
great  Saint  who  lived  and  died  there.  He 
seems  to  have  left  the  spell  of  his  pres- 
ence in  these  poor  narrow  cells,  as  though 
he  were  still  there  waiting  to  receive  and 
hear  all  who  come  to  ask  his  protection 
and  intercession.  Here  he  wrote  the 
Constitutions  of  the  Society,  replete  with 
such  wisdow  and  foresight,  that  thiough- 
out  three  centuries  and  more  they  have 
never  required  the  least  change.  Here 
he  planned  his  mighty  works  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  marshalled  the  power- 
ful forces  he  had  called  into  being  for  the 
defense  of  the  Church,  and  the  hurling 
back  of  the  threatening  hordes  of  heresy 
and  infidelity.  Here  he  wrestled  in  the 
still  hours  of  the  night  with  the  spirits  of 
darkness,  who  in  their  impotent  rage 
scourged  him,  and  even  tried  to  strangle 
him.    (Ribad.,  p.  386.) 

The  pavement  is  the  same  on  which  he 
walked  ;  the  doors  are  the  very  ones 
through  which  he  passed;  the  little  win- 
dow is  still  there  through  which  he  could 
see  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  della  Strada; 
the  balcony,  too,  where  he  used  to  sit 
and  gaze  at  the  starlit  sky,  meditating  on 
the  glory  beyond  it.  A  corner  of  the 
first  room  is  marked  by  an  inscription  as 
the  spot  where  he  knelt  in  prayer  and 
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was  favored  with  ecstatic  visions  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  There  are  many  inter- 
esting relics,  too,  notably  one  in  the  form 
of  a  statue  of  the  Saint  clothed  in  the 
identical  vestments  in  which  he  used  to 
say  Mass.  Even  the  slippers  and  biretta 
are  said  to  have  belonged  to  him  in  life. 

So  many  holy  memories  account  for 
the  frequent  visits  to  these  rooms  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
and  others,  whose  prayers  and  presence 
have  imparted  fresh  glory  and  fragrance 
to  a  sanctuary  already  so  sacred. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following  brief 
sketch  of  the  rooms  and  their  contents 
will  be  found  interesting  and  conducive 
to  devotion  both  to  pilgrims  who  visit 
Rome  and  to  those  who  have  no  such 
opportunity. 

I. 

Entrance    to    the   Rooms   of  Sr. 
Ionatius. 

In  1873  all  the  houses  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  Rome  were  seized  by  the 
Italian  government,  the  Fathers  turned 
adrift,  the  Church  of  the  Gesu  handed 
over  to  the  secular  clergy  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Gesu  converted  into  a 
barracks  and  office  for  the  State  archives. 
The  rooms  of  St.  Ignatius  were  allowed 
to  remain  as  chapels  at  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Cardinal  Vicar.  Formerly 
the  entrance  to  them  was  through  the 
sacristy  and  the  residence  of  the  Gesu, 
only  men  being  admitted.  In  1873  the 
Italian  government  made  the  present  en- 
trance, opening  a  small  door  in  the  Via 
di  Am  Coeli. 

On  the  stair  (1)  may  be  noticed  a 
painted  crucifix  richly  indulgenced  by 


( I )  A  in  plan. 
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Pope  Pius  IX.  (June  13,  185 1),  and  a 
small  painting  of  our  Lady  indulgenced 
by  Pope  Pius  VII.  (Dec.  19,  1803). 

VESTIBULE,    (i)  TREASURY  OF  RELICS. 

At  the  head  of  the  stair  is  a  small  ir- 
regular vestibule,  with  a  large  press  con- 
taining relics,  chiefly  of  Saints  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Among  them  may  be 
noted  the  chasuble  of  Blessed  Andrew 
Bobola,  Martyr,  the  chasuble  of  Blessed 
Peter  Canisius,  Apostle  of  Germany,  the 
vest  of  St.  Francis  Borgia,  the  coat  of 
St.  Benedict  Joseph  Labre,  etc. 


315.)  It  is  very  light,  being  made  of 
bark,  and  elaborately  decorated. 

The  painting  of  St.  Ignatius  in  ar- 
mor is  copied  from  one  at  Loyola, 
Spain,  but  has  no  particular  authority  as 
a  portrait. 

The  door  (1)  leading  to  the  rooms  of 
the  Saint  was  made  after  his  time  ;  the 
wall,  where  the  door  now  is,  seems  to 
have  then  fronted  a  garden.  (  De  Buck, 
p.  60. ) 

(/)  Inscription  over  the  door. 
The   following   inscription   over  the 
door  is  mentioned  by  the  Bollandists 


Flan  of  the  Hooms  of  S{Icjnahus  al  f he  Gesu. Home 


The  latter  relic  is  interesting,  the  coat 
having  been  given  in  alms  to  the  Saint  a 
little  before  his  death  by  one  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Gesu.  One  of  the  last 
Holy  Communions  of  the  Saint  was  in 
the  Church  of  the  Gesu.  (De  Buck, 
"  Le  Gesu  de  Rome,"  p.  62. ) 

Hanging  on  the  wall  is  the  Japanese 
umbrella  held  over  St.  Francis  Xavier  on 
occasion  of  his  remarkable  state  visit  to 
Civan,  the  King  of  Boungo  (Coleridge. 
"  Letters  of  St.  Francis  Xav."    II.  p. 


(1731).    Till   1873  it  stood  over  the 

entrance  door  communicating  with  the 

corridor.  (N  in  plan.) 
S.  Ignatius  hie  obi  it : 
S.  Philippus  Nerius  hue  ad  S.  Ign. 

ventitabat  : 

S.  Franciscus  Boigia  hie  decessit  : 

S.  Carol  us  Borr.  hie  2m  Sacrum  fecit : 

SS.    A I o\ sius   et  Stanislaus    hie  se 

Socictati  traiiiiiere : 

S.    Franeiseus   Salesius   hie  orabat 

siepc. 


( I )  B  in  plan. 


(1)1)  in  plan. 
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That  is: 
"Here 

44  St.  Ignatius  died  (31  July,  1556); 
"St  Philip  Neri  frequently  visited  St. 
Ignatius; 

4  4St  Francis  Borgia  diedf  1  Oct. ,  1572); 

"St.  Charles  Borromeo  said  his  sec- 
ond Mass  (Aug.,  1563); 

44  SS.  Aloysius  and  Stanislaus  gave 
themselves  to  the  Society  ( 1585-1567); 

44  St.  Francis  de  Sales  frequently  re- 
sorted to  pray."  (1602-3) 

(2)  Popes  who  have  visited  these  rooms. 

1.  Benedict  XIII.  here  said  Mass  on 
March  19,  1727,  and  granted  the  indul- 
gence mentioned  below. 

2.  Gregory  XVI.  visited  these  rooms 
on  August  10,  1839,  after  celebrating 
Mass  in  the  Church  of  the  Gesu  and 
exposing  there  the  miraculous  picture 
of  our  Lady  by  St.  Luke,  carried  in 
procession  from  St.  Mary  Major  to  ob- 
tain the  cessation  of  the  cholera. 

3.  Pius  IX.  visited  them  on  February 
20,  i860. 

The  visits  made  by  other  Popes  are 
not  recorded. 

(j)  Indulgences  and  privilege*  granted 
by  the  Popes. 

1.  Pope  Innocent  XL,  on  April  9, 
168 1,  granted  a  plenary  indulgence  to 
priests  celebrating  Mass  and  to  the 
faithful  communicating  in  these  rooms 
on  the  feasts  of  the  Circumcision,  St. 
Ignatius,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  St.  Francis 
Borgia,  the  Assumption  and  Immaculate 
Conception  of  our  Lady. 

2.  Pope  Benedict  XIII. ,  on  March 
19,  1727,  granted  a  perpetual  indul- 
gence of  seven  years  and  seven  quaran- 
tines to  priests  celebrating  Mass  and  to 
the  faithful  communicating  in  these  rooms, 

3.  Pope  Pius  IX.,  on  February  6, 
1862,  gave  perpetual  leave  to  priests  to 
say  a  votive  Mass  of  St.  Ignatius  in 
these  rooms  on  all  days  except  doubles 
of  the  first  and  second  class,  certain 
vigils,  ferias  and  privileged  octaves. 

4.  Pope  Pius  IX.  declared  the  altar 
in  the  room  where  St.  Ignatius  died 
"  Privileged.' * 


(4)  Impressions  on  entering  the  rooms . 

On  crossing  the  threshold  the  devout 
Catholic  is  almost  overpowered  by  the 
thought  that  within  these  poor,  narrow, 
dimly-lighted  rooms  lived  and  died  the 
great  Saint  who  was  called  by  God  to  stem 
the  advancing  tide  of  heresy,  to  kindle 
the  light  of  faith  in  heathen  lands,  to  plan 
and  carry  out  a  work  of  gigantic  power 
for  the  defence  and  spread  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  world.  It  was  here  that 
he  knelt  in  prayer  while  above  and 
around  him  streamed  the  light  of  heaven. 
It  was  here  that  he  conversed  with  gen- 
tle St.  Philip,  with  St  Francis  Borgia  and 
other  heroic  servants  of  God.  It  was 
here  that  he  received  the  letters  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  and  read  the  following 
tender  words  addressed  to  him  by  that 
great  Apostle  of  the  Indies: 

4  4  And  now,  O  Father  of  my  soul, 
whom  I  venerate  with  all  my  heart,  I 
humbly  pray  you  on  my  knees,  for  so  it 
is  that  I  write  this  letter,  as  if  I  had  you 
here  present  before  me,  never  to  cease  to 
implore  God  for  me  in  your  holy  sacri- 
fices and  prayers,  that  as  long  as  my  life 
lasts,  He  may  give  me  the  grace  clearly 
to  know  and  fully  to  carry  out  His  own 
most  holy  will." 

(Written  at  Cochin,  Jan.  14,  1549.) 


The  doors  of  the  rooms,  the  window 
shutters,  the  brick  floor,  the  low  wooden 
ceiling  are  the  same  as  in  St  Ignatius* 
time.  The  few  slight  changes,  such  as 
the  opening  of  a  new  doorway  between 
rooms  I  and  II  (I  in  plan),  the  raising 
of  a  portion  of  the  ceiling  just  above  the 
altars,  as  a  precaution  against  fire,  the 
covering  the  bare  walls  with  red  damask, 
and  the  addition  of  a  little  gold  beading 
here  and  there,  were  made  after  the 
rooms  were  converted  into  chapels,  1602. 

II. 

The  Room  ok  the  Saint's  Lay-Brother 

Attendant. 
Now  used  as  a  Sacristy.     (E  in  plan.) 

This  is  the  first  room  entered.  Here 
lived  Brother  John   Paul   Berilli,  the 
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Saint's  attendant,  who  witnessed  many 
of  the  marvels  related  of  him.  (Ri- 
badeneira,  p.  386.)  Occasionally  during 
the  night  he  heard  groans  and  sounds  as 
of  violent  blows  issuing  from  the  Saint's 
room.  Greatly  alarmed,  he  at  first  went 
to  the  room,  but  was  forbidden  to  re- 
turn. The  fathers  of  the  house  believed 
that  the  Saint  was  attacked  in  the  dark- 
ness by  evil  spirits,  but  they  did  not  dare 
to  ask,  and  St.  Ignatius  said  nothing. 


when  calling  his  companion,  Brothet 
John  Paul 

III. 

First  Room  of  the  Saint. 

His  Chief  Room  and  Oratory. 

(No.  I  in  plan.) 

The  room  is  irregular  in  shape,  with 
but  one  window  and  a  very  low  ceiling. 
The  measurements  are:  length  6  metres, 


THK  FIRST  ROOM  OK  ST.  IGNATIUS  (  NOT  IN  PLAN). 

Near  the  doorway  is  the  spot  on  which  he  died. 


There  is  little  to  remark  about  this 
room.  On  the  walls  are  some  framed 
records  of  indulgences,  privileges,  papal 
visits,  etc. 

The  door(i)  connecting  this  room  with 
St.  Ignatius',  is  protected  by  wire  net- 
ting and  bands  of  metal  against  the  pen- 
knives of  indiscreet  pilgrims.  An  old 
inscription  on  the  door  may  be  seen 
through  the  wire  netting,  to  the  effect 
that  *  'St,  Ignatius  used  to  open  this  door 


ioc.  ;  width 
metres. 


3 14   metres;  height  2)^ 


( I )  F  in  plan. 


(i)    THE  MURAL  INSCRIPTIONS. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  walls  preserve 
the  traditions  concerning  the  room,  and 
record  the  chief  events  that  make  this 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  sanctuaries 
in  Rome.  They  are  very  old,  and  are 
quoted,  in  part,  by  the  Bollandists 
(Acta  Sanct.  31  Jul.  n.  107).  To  save 
space  we  omit  the  Italian  and  give  only 
the  English  translation. 
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Beginning  with  the  south  wall,  im- 
mediately to  the  left  of  the  -entrance, 
the  inscriptions  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  Here  (in  this  room)  St.  Stanis- 
laus (Kostka)  was  admitted  into  the 
Society  by  St.  Francis  Borgia :  (Sept. 
1567):  and  St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga  was 
admitted  into  the  Society  by  Father 
Claudius  Aquaviva,  the  fifth  General  of 
the  Society."   (25  Nov.  1585.) 

(2)  "  Here  St.  Francis  de  Sales  fre- 
quently retired  to  pray." 

(3)  44  In  this  spot  St.  Ignatius  used 
to  kneel  in  prayer." 

Note.  On  the  Saint's  wonderfulgift  of 
prayer,  see  Acta  Sanctor. ,  31  Jul.  £  60. 

(4)  44  Here  the  three  Divine  Persons 
frequently  appeared  to  St.  Ignatius, 
while  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice." 

Note.  On  St.  Ignatius'  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  see  Acta  Sanct.  £.61. 

On  his  visions  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
and  supernatural  lights  during  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  see  Acta  Sanct.  31  Jul.  p.  528. 
$61  n.  622  seq.  also  p.  654.  n.n.  99.  100. 

(5)  44Hereat  this  altar  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  said  his  second  Mass."  Acta 
Sanct.  31.  Jul.  n.  107. 

(6)  On  the  picture  of  Our  Lady  above 
the  altar: 

Before  this  ancient  picture  of  Our 
Lady  St.  Ignatius  used  to  pray  and  say 
Mass."    Acta  Sanct.  n.  107. 

Note.  The  picture  was  solemnly 
crowned  by  the  chapter  of  the  Vatican 
on  March  19,  1676. 

(7)  44  In  these  rooms  St.  Ignatius  was 
often  visited  by  St.  Philip  Neri." 

Note.  On  St.  Philip's  request  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Society,  see  Lanci- 
sius,  Opusc.  XVII.,  c.  3. 

On  St.  Philip's  seeing  St.  Ignatius' 
countenance  dazzling  with  light,  see 
Lancisius.  Opusc.  XVIII.,  c.  20.  Also 
Acta  Sanct.  31  Jul.  £  88.  p.  385. 

(S)  44  On  this  spot  died  St.  Ignatius 
of  Loyola,  Founder  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  on  July  31,  1556,  aged  65." 

Note.  On  the  circumstances  of  his 
holy  death,  see  Acta  Sanct.  31  Jul.  £  51. 
p.  511. 


(9)  4  4  On  this  same  spot  died  St.* 
Francis  Borgia,  third  General  of  the  So- 
ciety, on  Oct.  1  st,  1572,  aged  62." 

(10)  On  the  little  picture  over  the 
doorway,  4  4  This  devout  and  ancient 
picture  was  hanging  in  the  room  of  St. 
Ignatius  at  the  time  of  his  death." 

(2)      OTHER    REMARKABLE     EVENTS  IN 
THIS   ROOM . 

(1)  Here  St.  Ignatius  gave  his  in- 
structions to  Fathers  Lainez  and  Sal- 
meron,  when  called  as  Papal  Theolo- 
gians to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1546. 
(Mariani,  Vita  di  S.  Ignazio.  p.  377.) 

(2)  Here  Blessed  Peter  Faber,  his 
first  companion,  was  received  by  St. 
Ignatius  with  tears  of  joy  in  July,  1546; 
but  Blessed  Peter,  prostrated  by  fever, 
died  a  few  days  later  in  an  adjoining 
room,  aged  39,  assisted  in  his  last  hours 
by  St.  Ignatius.  (  Ribadeneirap.  187. )  (1) 

(3)  St.  Ignatius  here  welcomed  St. 
Francis  Borgia,  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  on 
his  first  visit  to  Rome  in  1550,  having 
first  gone  to  meet  him  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  tried  in  vain  to  prevent  him 
from  throwing  himself  at  his  feet  and 
kissing  his  hand.  In  this  room  St. 
Francis  spent  long  hours  with  St.  Igna- 
tius, opening  to  him  the  inmost  recesses 
of  his  heart.  (Clarke,  Life  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Borgia,  pp.  147-149.) 

(4)  St.  Ignatius  here  conferred  with 
Blessed  Peter  Canisius  on  the  apostolic 
works  to  be  undertaken  in  Germany 
(  i549)- 

(5)  Here  St.  Ignatius'  countenance 
was  frequently  seen  by  St.  Philip 
Neri  shining  with  light.  (Acta  Sanctor. 
S  88  p.  585.) 

{6 )  Here  St.  Ignatius  received  the 
wonderful  letters  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
from  India,  which  he  read  to  St.  Philip, 
and  the  latter  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
read  to  the  Fathers  and  Brothers  of  the 
( )ratory. 

( 1 )  lie  had  a  wonderful  devotion  to  the  Holy 
Angels,  and  in  the  lemons  of  his  office  (  8  Aug.  ) 
it  is  said,  that  at  the  moment  of  death  his  soul 
was  seen  ascending  heavenward,  escorted  by 
angels. 
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■  (7)  The  first  General  Congregation  of 
the  Society  was  held  in  this  room  in 
1558,  two  years  after  the  death  of  St. 
Ignatius,  when  Father  James  Lainez, 
who  had  been  acting  as  Vicar 
General,  was  elected  the  second  Gene- 
ral of  the  Society.  The  Congrega- 
tion consisted  of  twenty  Professed 
Fathers  delegated  from  every  Province 
of  the  Society. 


the  room,  but  these  were  taken  away, 
when  the"  Society  was  driven  from  the 
Gesu  in  1873. 

(5)  Doorway  near  the  spot  where  St. 
Ignatius  and  St.  Francis  Borgia  died. 
(I  in  plan. ) 

This  was  made  for  convenience,  prob- 
ably about  1602,  when  the  rooms  were 
converted  into  chapels.  The  real  door 
between  this  room  and  the  next  may  be 


I  UK  SECOND  ROOM  OK  ST.  IGNATIUS. 

(The  letters  correspond  to  those  in  the  plan. ) 


(3)  OBJECTS  PRESERVED    IN    THE  ROOM 
SINCE  ST.  IGNATIUS'  TIME. 

(1)  The  picture  of  our  Lady  and 
Child  above  the  altar. 

(2)  The  little  picture  of  the  crucifixion 
over  the  doorway. 

(3)  The  two  presses  or  cupboards 
near  the  altar  are  said  to  have  been  used 
by  St.  Ignatius. 

(4)   AUTOGRAPHS  OF  SAINTS. 

Formerly  the  framed  autographs  of 
many  great  Saints  used  to  hang  around 


seen  in  the  latter  room  to  the  right  on 
entering.    (Kin  plan.) 

IV. 

Second    Room    of   the  Saint.  The 
Anticamera  or  Parlor. 
(No.  II  in  plan. ) 

This  used  to  be  the  first  room  visited 
before  1873.  It  is  about  5U  metres 
long  by  3  I4  wide. 

(1)  inscriptions. 

The  translation  only  is  here  given. 
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(1)  On  the  window  shutters.  (L  in 
plan. ) 

"From  this  window,  the  shutters  of 
which  are  still  the  same  (as  in  his  time), 
St.  Ignatius  could  see  the  garden  of  the 
original  house' '  (of  Our  Lady  della 
Strada). 

The  adjoining  corridor,  made  about 
1623,  has  darkened  this  room. 

(2)  Over  the  fireplace,  now  changed 
into  a  cupboard.     (M  in  plan.) 

"  In  this  fireplace,  with  these  same 
doors  which  St.  Ignatius  used  to  open 
and  close,  and  where  a  fire  used  to  be 
kindled,  the  Saint  by  an  act  of  generous 
detachment  from  his  relatives,  burnt 
some  letters  they  sent  him  without  even 
opening  them."    (Ribadeneira,  p.  336.) 

(3)  On  the  door  opening  from  the 
corridor.     (N  in  plan.) 

"  This  very  door  St.  Ignatius  opened 
and  closed  on  entering  or  leaving  his 
apartment." 

This  door  suffered  greatly  from  the 
penknives  of  pilgrims  in  the  year  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  and  has  had  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

(4)  On  the  disused  door.  (K  in 
plan. ) 

The  inscription  is  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

(2)   OTHKR  OBJECTS  OF  INTEREST. 

( 1 )  The  portrait  of  the  Saint  over  the 
fireplace  is  said  to  be  of  value. 

(2)  Casts  of  the  features  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Borgia  and  Venerable  Father  Joseph 
Pignatelli,  taken  immediately  after  death. 

(3)  Press  with  a  collection  of  articles 
that  belonged  to  Venerable  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  including  his  biretta,  mitre, 
chalice,  rosary,  missal,  instruments  of 
mortification,  etc.    (P  in  plan.) 

V. 

Third   Room   of  the  Saint.  His 
Study  where  He  Wrote  the 
Constitutions. 
(No.  Ill  in  plan.) 

(1)  INSCRIPTIONS. 

(1)  On  the  entrance  door.  (Q  in 
plan. ) 


The  inscription  is  similar  to  that  on 
the  doors  mentioned  above.  (F.  K.  N. 
in  plan. ) 

(2)  On  the  walls  (the  following  four 
inscriptions  are  quoted  by  the  Bollan- 
dists).    N.  107. 

(a)  "The  dwelling  and  sleeping 
apartment  of  St.  Ignatius,  where  also 
Father  James  Lainez,  second  General 
of  the  Society,  died  in  the  odor  of  sanc- 
tity on  January  19,  1565." 

(£)  "Here  at  the  hour  of  prayer  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended  on  the  head  ot 
St.  Ignatius  in  the  form  of  a  flame." 

(c)  "Here  St.  Ignatius,  while  writing 
the  Constitutions,  saw  the  Mother  of 
God  give  signs  of  approval." 

(d)  "In  this  room  St.  Ignatius  re- 
ceived from  the  Most  Blessed  Trinity 
extraordinary  lights  concerning  the 
Institute." 

(3)  On  the  window  shutters.  (T  in 
plan.) 

"The  door  by  which  St.  Ignatius 
went  to  the  adjoining  balcony."  (U  in 
plan.) 

(2)  other  objects  of  interest. 

(1)  The  balcony  overlooking  a  gar- 
den, and  in  those  days  with  unimpeded 
view  of  the  sky  (1)  where  St.  Ignatius 
used  to  sit  and  gaze  at  the  starlit 
heaven  and  exclaim: 

"Oh!  how  vile  this  world  seems  when 
I  look  up  to  heaven! " 

(2)  Statue  of  the  Saint  in  a  large 
glass  case  made  by  his  lay  brother 
attendant,  just  after  his  death.  (R  in 
plan.)  It  is  clothed  in  the  identical 
vestments  in  which  the  Saint  used  to 
say  Mass  and  in  which  he  was  buried. 
(Afa  riant  Vita  di  S.  Ignazio,  I.  iv.,  c. 
J2y  //.  <?,  /.  434.  Acta  Sanctorum ,  31 
Jul.,  //.  107.) 

(3)  Ancient  Greek  painting  of  our 
Lady  and  Child,  presented  by  Don 
Baldassare,  Lord  of  Loyola,  nephew  of 
St.  Ignatius,  on  April  2,  1664. 

(4)  Small  painting  of  our  Lady  and 
Child  on  the  altar,  richly  indulgenced 

( 1 )  The  large  arch  overhanging  the  gallery  was 
built  about  1 620. 
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by  Pope  Pius  VII.  on  September  10, 
1 82 1,  and  presented  by  Her  Royal 
Highness,  Maria  Teresa  of  Savoy,  Duch- 
ess of  Lucca,  wife  of  the  Infante  of 
Spain,  on  April  3,  1824. 

VI. 

The  Corridor  and  Former(i)  En- 
trance.   (X  in  plan.) 
The  corridor  was  made  about  1623, 


the  pavement.  The  exuberance  of  the 
artist's  imagination  has  led  him  to  over- 
crowd the  space  with  detail. 

From  the  windows  may  be  seen  the 
cortile  and  garden  of  the  Gesu,  now  left 
in  a  forlorn,  neglected  state.  (Z  in  plan.  ) 

Right  opposite,  under  the  sun  dial,  are 
the  windows  of  the  rooms  of  the  Gen- 
erals of  the  Society. 


THE  THIRD  ROOM  OF  ST.  IGNATIUS,  IN  WHICH  HE  WROTE  THE  CONSTITUTIONS. 


when  the  residence  of  the  Gesu  was 
built.  The  frescoes  are  by  the  Jesuit 
lay  brother,  Pozzi,  architect,  painter 
and  master  of  perspective,  whose  master- 
piece is  the  ceiling  of  the  Church  of  S. 
Ignazio  They  are  interesting  as  feats 
of  perspective,  the  uncouth  figures  of 
angels  seeming  light  and  airy  and  the 
crooked  arches  and  brackets  appearing 
erect,  graceful  and  wonderfully  real 
when  seen  from  the  points  marked  on 


( I )  /.  e.  before  1863. 


VII. 

Generals  of  the  Society  Who  Have 
Lived  in  These  Rooms. 

(i)    ST.    IGNATIUS   OF   LOYOLA,    1 5 44  TO 
1556. 

The  Church,  in  the  lessons  of  his  of- 
fice, says  that  this  great  Saint  is  thought 
to  have  been  raised  up  by  God  as  a  bul- 
wark of  the  Church  against  Luther  and 
the  other  heretics  of  the  reformation. 

St.  Francis  Xavicr,  out  of  reverence 
to  him, wrote  his  letters  to  him  kneeling. 
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St.  Philip  Neri' s  love  and  veneration 
for  St.  Jgnatius  are  well  known.  In  the 
office  of  St.  Ignatius  it  is  mentioned  that 
St.  Philip  saw  his  countenance  shining 
with  a  celestial  light. 

St.  Francis  Borgia,  out  of  affection 
for  St.  Ignatius,  still  living,  would  say 
his  first  Mass  in  the  Castle  of  Loyola, 
near  the  room  where  Ignatius  was  born, 
and  on  the  threshold  he  prostrated  him- 
self and  kissed  the  ground. 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  made  his  retreat 
before  Ordination  in  the  Gesu,  and  said 
his  second  Mass  in  St.  Ignatius'  room. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  tie  Pazzi,  in  a 
remarkable  vision  on  December  26,  1599 
(related  by  the  Bollandists),  learned  that 
God  takes  wonderful  complacency  in  the 
soul  of  Ignatius. 

I  en.  Louis  of  Granada,  O.  P.,  said 
he  never  tired  of  reading  the  life  of  Ig- 
natius written  by  F.  Ribadeneira. 

Blessed  John  d'  Arila,  one  of  the 
greatest  lights  of  the  Church  of  Spain, 
said  he  was  but  a  humble  follower  of 
Ignatius,  and  wished  to  copy  his  spirit. 

I\)f>e  Paul  III.  considered  Ignatius  as 
raised  up  by  God  to  repair  the  evils  of 
the  Church  in  that  calamitous  period. 

Pope  Julius  ///.revered  him  as  a  man 
of  consummate  virtue  and  never  refused 
him  any  request. 

Pope  I'aul  /V.  would  never  suffer 
Ignatius  to  address  him  on  his  knees,  or 
with  head  uncovered. 

Pope  Manellus  //.  regarded  him  a 
man  of  eminent  wisdom  and  sanctity. 

John  ///.,  A'ing  of  Portugal,  said 
Ignatius  had  opened  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise to  so  many  nations,  that  he  would 
fain  see  in  his  hands  the  Keys  of  the 
Church. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  /.would  never 
treat  of  any  matter  in  Rome  without 
first  consulting  Ignatius. 

Cardinal  delta  Cueva,  on  hearing  of 
his  death,  said  the  Church  had  lost  one 
of  her  ablest  sons. 

Cardinal  Baronius,  the  illustrious  son 
of  St.  Philip  Neri,  first  paid  public  hom- 
age to  St.  Ignatius,  pro<"  I'uii;  himself 


before  the  people  on  his  tomb,  kissing 
it  several  times,  and  then  placing  Igna- 
tius' portrait  there  for  public  veneration. 

These  few  instances  may  serve  to  show 
the  love,  veneration  and  admiration  St. 
Ignatius  inspired,  in  those  not  belonging 
to  the  Order  he  founded. 

The  Saint  died  in  1556,  was  beatified 
in  1609,  and  canonized  in  1622. 

Note.  The  opinion  that  Cardinals, 
Archbishps,  Bishops  to  whom  the  saint 
was  personally  known,  expressed  of  his 
sanctity,  as  also  the  opinions  of  other 
eminent  persons  may  be  read  in  Acta 
Sanct.  31  Jul.      55,  102,  103,  104. 

(2)     FATHER  JAMES     LAINEZ,     1 558  TO 
1565. 

He  was  one  of  St.  Ignatius'  first  com- 
panions, so  much  esteemed  by  him  that 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  to  no 
one  did  the.  Society  owe  more  than  to 
Father  Lainez. 

He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent, 
and  of  singular  innocence  and  sanctity. 
Sent  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  with  Cardinal 
d'Este  into  France,  he  refuted  utterly 
and  silenced  Beza  and  Peter  Martyr, 
the  champions  of  the  Reformers  at  the 
public  assembly  at  Poissy. 

Appointed  Theologian  of  the  Holy  See 
by  three  Popes  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
he  astonished  the  Fathers  of  the  Council 
by  his  amazing  powers  of  memory  and 
intellect,  and  by  his  eloquence  that 
carried  everything  before  it.  They 
spoke  of  him  as  the  prince  of  theolo- 
gians and  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Cardinal  Bellarmine  called  him  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  Foscarari, 
Bishop  of  Modena,  said  he  considered 
himself  fortunate  to  have  lived  in  an  age 
when  he  could  see  and  hear  Fathers 
Lainez  and  Salmeron.  (i) 

He  died  in  the  third  of  these  rooms 
(No.  Ill  in  plan)  in  the  odor  of  sanc- 
tity on  January  19,  1565. 

( 1 )  Father  Lainez  was  34  years  old  and  Father 
Salmeron  30  years  old  when  the  Pope  sent  them 
as  his  Theologians  to  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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The  story  of  his  last  illness  and  death 
is  very  touching.  Towards  the  close  of 
December,  1564,  he  became  seriously 
ill.  On  the  feast  of  the  Circumcision, 
January  1,  1565,  he  dined  with  his 
brethren  in  the  refectory  for  the  last  time. 

On  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  January 
6,  1565,  by  an  almost  incredible-effort  he 
was  able  to  get  through  Mass.  On  leav- 
ing the  Sacristy  he  met  St.  Francis  Bor- 
gia, whom  he  dearly  loved,  and  said  to 
him  :  "  Help  me  back  to  my  room, 
dear  Father  Francis.  I  shall  never 
stand  at  God's  altar 


again."  On 
uary  19  he 
dered  up  his 
soul  to  God, 


Jan- 
ren- 
pure 
with 

St.  Francis  at  his 
side. 

(3)  ST.  FRANCIS 
BORGIA,  I565 
TO  I572. 

He  was  the 
fourth  Duke  of 
Gandia,  and  third 
General   of  the 


Society, 
miration 
Ignatius 


His 
o  f 
and 


ad- 
St. 
the 


ihe 


first  Fathers  of  the 
Society  knew  no 
bounds,  and  h  e 
envied  all  who  were 
appointed  to  ren- 
der them  the  lowest 
and  most  menial 
services,  ft  is  said 
that  his  every  prayer  was  an  ec- 
stasy, and  that  in  his  daily  Mass, 
tears  of  divine  love  rained  from  his 
eyes.  When  elected  General,  the 
only  privilege  he  attached  to  the  office 
was,  that  no  one  had  authority  to  re- 
strict his  penances.  St.  Teresa  and  St. 
Pius  V.,  Pope,  had  the  greatest  esteem 
for  him.  This  Pope  gave  a  striking 
proof  of  his  affection  on  a  remarkable  oc- 
casion. After  his  coronation  in  St. 
Peter's,  and  his  enthronement  in  St. 
John  Lateran,  the  procession  was  re- 


turning with  great  pomp  and  splendor 
to  the  Vatican  and  had  to  pass  by  the 
house  of  the  Jesuit  Feathers.  To  the 
surprise  of  all  his  suite,  the  Pope  ordered 
a  pause  to  be  made  before  the  house, 
and  alighting  from  his  sedile,  went  to 
the  door  of  the  house  and  clasped 
St.  Francis  in  his  arms,  conversing 
with  him  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

St.  Francis  Borgia  in  these  rooms  ad- 
mitted the  angelic  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka 
into  the  Society  in  1567. 

(4)  FATHER  KVER- 
ARD  MERCURIAN, 

1573— I58o« 
Those  who  knew 
him  say  that  in  him 
they  saw  a  living 
reflection  of  the 
virtues  of  St.  Igna- 
tius. 

(5)  FATHER  CLAUD- 
I  U  S  AQUAV1VA, 
1581  — 1615.  r 

He  was  the  son 
of  the  Duke  o  f 
Atri,  and  a  prelate 
at  the  Pontifical 
Court,  but  aban- 
doned all  worldly 
prospects  to  enter 
the  Society.  He 
was  elected  Gen- 
eral of  the  Society 
at  an  early  age  and 
governed  i  t  with 
marvellous  p  r  u  - 
denceand  ability  for  the  space  of  thirty- 
four  years. 

He  admitted  St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga  in- 
to the  Society  in  these  rooms  in  1585. 

In  1602  the  rooms  of  St.  Ignatius  were 
by  him  converted  into  chapels. 

VIII. 

Other  Holy  Memories. 

To  the  many  precious  records  given 
above  may  be  added  the  following  : 

( 1 )  St.  John  Berchmans,  a  scholastic 
of  the  Society,  arrived  in  Rome  on  De- 


STATUE  OK  ST.  IGNATIUS. 

(In  Room  No.   116  of  plan. )     Clothed  with 


identical  vestments  in  which  he  used  to 
say  Mass. 
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cember3i,  1618,  and  was  received  with 
great  affection  by  the  General,  Father 
Mutius  Vitelleschi,  who  bade  him  spend 
New  Year's  day,  16 19,  with  the  Fathers 
at  the  Gesu.  On  that  occasion  the  young 
Saint  visited  these  rooms  for  the  first 
time,  and  probably  spent  a  considerable 
time  here  in  prayer.  On  January  2,  he 
joined  the  Scholastics  in  the  Roman 
College. 

(2}  Blessed  Ignatius  A/evedo,  who. 
with  thirty- nine  companions,  suffered 
martyrdom  at  sea  on  July  15,  1570,  here 
received  St.  Francis  Borgia's  parting 
blessing  and  embrace  on  leaving  Rome. 
St.  Francis  gave  him  as  a  present  from 
the  Pope.  St.  Pius  V.,  a  copy  of  the 
Madonna  of  St.  Luke,  venerated  at  St. 
Mary  Major,  and  this  picture  the  martyr 
clasped  tightly  to  his  breast  while  the 
Calvinists  transfixed  him  with  their  pikes 
and  rtung  him  into  the  sea.  That  same 
day  vjuly  15,  1570^  St  Teresa,  kneel- 
ing in  her  cell  at  Avila,  saw  Blessed  Ig- 
natius and  his  thirty  nine  companions 
ascend  to  heaven  crowned  with  light  and 
holding  palms  of  victory. 

vvO  In  this  same  room  Blessed  Rodolf 
Ac^iavoa,  the  martyr  v  nephew  of  Father 
Caudv.is  A  :i:aviva\  after  a  long  struggle 
w:th  the  Puke,  his  father,  who  opposed 
h:s  vocation  to  the  Society,  was  final*  y 
admitted  into  it  by  S:.  Francis  Borg  a 


with  the  leave  of  Pope  St.  Pius  V.  on 
April  2,  1568. 

(4)  Here  Blessed  Edmund  Campion, 
martyr,  came  to  take  leave  of  Father 
General  Everard  Mercurian,  on  setting 
out  with  Father  Parsons  for  the  English 
mission  in  1580. 

It  is  very  probable,  too,  that  Blessed 
Thomas  Cotton,  martyr,  and  Venerable 
Robert  Southwell,  martyr,  were  here  ad- 
mitted into  the  Society  by  Father  Gen- 
eral. 


Such  are  some  of  the  holy  memories 
attaching  to  these  rooms.  The  fragrance 
of  the  prayers  ol  the  Saints  still  lingers 
here;  the  protection,  almost  the  presence 
of  St.  Ignatius,  is  here  sensibly  felt;  and 
who  shall  tell  the  countless  graces  that 
have  descended  on  chosen  souls,  as  they 
here  knelt  in  prayer,  asking  the  Saint's 
intercession. 

PRAYER   OF    IHK  CHURcH  ON   THE  FEAST 
OF  ST.    IC.NATirS,   JULY  31. 

O  God,  who  for  the  spread  of  the 
greater  glory  of  Thy  Name,  hast  through 
b'.essed  Ignatius  strengthened  Thy 
Church  with  new  auxiliaries,  grant  that 
we.  by  his  help  and  example,  fighting 
here  on  earth  may  deserv  e  to  be  crowned 
with  him  in  heaven.  Through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord. 
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Pioneer  Sister  of  Mercy  in  California. 


(  Continued. ) 


SAN  FRANCISCO  was  then  in  its 
raw  beginnings.  Its  present  Arch- 
bishop, Dr.  Riordan,  told  Mother 
Baptist  that,  when  he  made  his  first 
Communion,  there  was  but  one  Catholic 
church  in  Chicago  where  there  were  at 
the  time  that  he  spoke  sixty-four 
churches.  The  progress  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  pro- 
bably still  more 
rapid  in  some  re- 
spects, if  not  in 
t  h  e  matter  o  f 
churches  :  for 
Mother  Baptist, 
reporting  Arch- 
bishop Riordan' s 
observation  in  a 
letter,  remarks 
that  San  Fran- 
cisco had  not 
then  half  as  many 
churches  as  Chi- 
cago, even  includ- 
ing the  convent- 
chapels.  But 
when  she  first 
drove  to  St. 
Patrick's  on 
Market  Street, 
there  were  only 
two  other  church- 
es in  the  place. 
St.  Francis'  in 
Vallejo  Street  and 

an  old  adobe  church  in  the  Mission 
Dolores,  then  a  suburb,  now  absorbed 
into  the  city.  The  Cathedral  was  opened, 
though  still  unfinished,  some  weeks  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Sisters. 

But  surely  this  religious  accommoda- 
tion was  wonderfully  ample  when  we  are 
reminded  that  the  town  of  San  Francisco 
II02 


THE  I. ATE  MOST  REV.  JOSEPH  ALEMANY,  O.  P. 


could  hardly  be  said  to  be  at  that  time 
ten  years  old.  The  name  indeed  of 
San  Francisco  de  los  Dolores  had  been 
given  to  the  territory  in  1776  by  the 
Franciscan  Fathers  who  succeeded  the 
Jesuit  Missionaries  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Society;  but  the  hamlet  itself  wag 
called  Yerba  Buena,  till  about  the  year 
1846,  when  a 
man-of-war  took 
possession  of  it 
for  the  United 
States.  Before 
1848  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  it  had 
begun  to  be 
called,  had  only 
three  hundred 
inhabitants ;  but 
in  that  year  the 
gold  mines  were 
discovered,  and 
the  population  in- 
creased suddenly 
month  by  month 
to  2,000  and 
20,000.  The 
figures  given  for 
the  year  1850 
are  34,000;  f  o  r 
i860,  56,800;  for 
1870,  149,470  ; 
for  1880,  233,- 
900;  and  in  1885, 
275,000.  Later 
figures  are  not  at  hand;  and  we  need 
only  add  that  in  the  Presidential  election 
of  1884  10,000  of  the  12,800  who  had 
once  been  British  subjects  were  Irish — 
which  is  an  indication  of  the  strength  of 
the  Irish  element  in  the  population.  Evi- 
dently by  that  time  there  was  a  fine  field 
for  the  labors  of  Irish  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
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Things  were  in  a  crude  state  when 
they  began  their  mission.  Fifty  years 
later,  writing  in  April,  1896,  Mother  Bap- 
tist mentions  that  fresh  eggs  ( then  twenty 
cents  a  dozen)  were  three  dollars  a  dozen 
when  they  had  first  to  buy  them.  A 
grimmer  trait  of  those  primitive  times 
is  the  statement  that  we  have  seen  in  a 
San  Francisco  newspaper  that  between 
the  years  1849  and  1856  a  thousand 
homicides  were  committed  in  the  little 


of  the  Mexican  feasts  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  under  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe. 

January  2,  1855,  they  established 
themselves  in  a  small  house  in  Vallejo 
Street,  near  the  county  hospital. 

By  degrees  Mother  Baptist  quietly  and 
prudently  undertook  the  various  works 
that  were  most  pressingly  needed,  espe- 
cially the  nursing  of  the  sick  and  the 
education  of  the  young.    The  rapidly 


TIIK  CHAI'EL  IN  ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL. 


city,  and  out  of  these  there  were  only 
seven  convictions. 

Dr.  Alemany  and  his  priests  received 
the  Sisters  most  kindly.  "From  the 
first,' '  wrote  Mother  Baptist,  "we  felt 
that  we  had  a  saint  to  deal  with  in  the 
Archbishop."  Reappointed  December 
12,  as  his  first  day  to  celebrate  Mass 
for  them,  and  they  wondered  how  he 
had  fixed  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  their  Order,  which  was  a 
feast  of  the  first  class  for  them;  but  they 
found  that  this  date  was  also  the  greatest 


rising  town  was  then  very  unhealthy, 
and  cholera  (introduced  by  a  ship  Uncle 
Sam September  5,  1855)  wrought 
dreadful  havoc  amongst  the  inhabitants. 
Mother  Baptist  used  with  great  effect  her 
recent  experience  of  that  terrible  plague 
in  Ireland.  She  and  her  Sisters  went 
fearlessly  into  the  overcrowded  hospital, 
and  their  heroic  charity  at  once 
secured  for  them  the  love  and  respect 
of  the  people.  One  of  their  news- 
papers, 77ie  Daily  News,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : 
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"We  visited  yesterday  the  patients  in 
the  hospital;  a  more  horrible  and  ghastly 
sight  we  have  seldom  witnessed.  In  the 
midst  of  this  scene  of  sorrow,  pain,  an- 
guish and  danger,  were  ministering 
angels  who  disregarded  everything  to  aid 
their  distressed  fellow-creatures.  The 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  rightly  named,  whose 
convent  is  opposite  the  hospital,  as  soon 
as  they  learned  the  state  of  things,  hur- 
ried to  offer  their  services.  They  did 
not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  poor 
sufferers  were  Protestants  or  Catholics, 
Americans  or  foreigners,  but  with  the 
noblest  devotion  applied  themselves  to 
their  relief.  One  sister  might  be  seen 
bathing  the  limbs  of  a  sufferer,  another 
chafing  the  extremities,  a  third  applying 
the  remedies,  while  others  with  pitying 
faces  were  calming  the  fears  of  those 
supposed  to  be  dying.  The  idea  of 
danger  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
these  noble  women;  they  heeded  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  If  the  lives  of  any  of 
the  unfortunates  be  saved,  they  will  owe 
their  preservation  to  those  noble  ladies." 

The  dreadful  epidemic  not  only 
opened  the  doors  of  the  hospital  to  the 
Sisters,  but  installed  them  there  officially. 
On  fixed  conditions  they  assumed  the 
entire  control  of  the  institution,  October 
24,  1855.  Of  course  there  were  many 
outbursts  of  bigotry,  met  by  the  most 
favorable  reports  from  the  Protestant 
physicians  and  all  who  were  qualified  to 


judge,  but,  when  the  sick  of  the  County 
Hospital  were  transferred  in  July,  1857, 
to  North  Beach,  the  municipal  author- 
ities did  not  invite  the  holy  and  devoted 
nurses  to  accompany  them.  The  Sisters 
rented  the  vacated  premises  from  the 
city,  changing  the  name  "  State  Union 
and  County  Hospital  "  into  ' '  St.  Mary's 
Hospital/'  Their  work  prospered,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  seek  a  larger  house, 
which  was  found  at  the  meeting  of  First 
Street  and  Bryant  Street.  ( 1 )  Here  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  has  gradually  grown  in 
extent  and  in  the  completeness  of  its 
equipment  until  to-day  it  stands  a  noble 
monument  of  the  courageous  and  perse- 
vering zeal  and  energy  of  its  foundress. 

Father  Slattery  of  Marysville,  who 
preached  an  eloquent  sermon  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  foundation  stone  of  St.  Mary's, 
died  of  typhoid  fever  a  month  after,  under 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  in  the  old  hospital. 
It  was  Father  King  who  chiefly  collected 

( I )  The  curt  American  way  of  giving  this  ad- 
dress on  envelopes  suggested  the  following  quatrain 
to  one  of  Mother  Baptist's  correspondents  : 

The  best  of  all  possible  matches,  they  say, 
Are  those  manufactured  by  Bryant  and  May, 
And  of  possible  Convents  by  no  means  the  worst, 
Is  the  Convent  located  on  Bryant  and  First. 
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the  funds  for  building  the  hospital.  In-  who  had  invited  them  to  "fresh  fields 
deed  all  the  priests  helped  the  Sisters  and  pastures  new,"  though  even  Father 
most  generously,  and  very  few  of  the  Hugh  Gallagher  was  rivalled  by  his  rev- 
letters  home,  especially  in  the  early  years,  erend  brother,  Joseph,  in  quiet  devo- 
failed  to  express  Mother  Baptist's  grati-  tion  to  their  interests.  Very  fitly 
tude  to  her  reverend  benefactors.  Nat-  Father  Hugh  was  chosen  to  preach  at 
urally  her  Jesuit  brother  was  duly  in-  the  funeral  of  the  Sister  who,  out  of 
formed  of  the  goodness  of  his  religious  this  little  band  of  holy  emigrants,  was 
brethren.  "  God  bless  the  Jesuits"  is  the  first  to  emigrate  to  the  newest 
a  phrase  that  frequently  occurs  in  her  world  of  all.  One  is  almost  surprised  to 
letters.  Some  of  these  had  been  fellow-  find  that  the  oldest  of  tne  community  was 
travellers  on  that  memorable  journey  from  the  first  to  die,  for  death  seldom  follows 
the  Empire  City  to  the  Golden  Gate,  a  chronological  order,  and  mourners 
which  ended  on  the  Feast  of  the  Imma-  have  often  complained,  like  a  bereaved 
culate  Conception,  1854.  The  Fathers  parent  in  one  of  Gerald  Griffin's  bal- 
of  the  Society  seemed  to  have  been  at  lads, 

first  absorbed  in  the  work  of  education.  4  '  That  death  a  backward  course  should 

They  soon  established  their  college  at  hold — 

Santa  Clara,  which  has  since  developed  Should  smite  the  young  and  spare  the 

so  nobly.  Yet  can  the  author  of  '  '  Leaves  old. ' ' 

from  the  Annals  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  "  >     Mother  de  Sales   Reddan   was  the 

be  quite  accurate  in  stating  that  not  for  aunt  of  Mother  Francis  Bridgeman  of 

some  months  but  ' i  for  the  first  few  years  Kinsale,  to  whom,  as  to  other  nieces 

there  was  only  one  Jesuit  in  the  city,  and  nephews,  she  had  taken  the  place 

Father   Maraschi  ?  "    "Nevertheless,"  of  their  mother.    She  had  founded  the 

she  adds,  "  they  (her  Californian  Sisters)  Good  Shepherd  convent  in  Limerick, 

never  missed  a  Retreat,  and  their  Re-  which  has  now  done  glorious  work  for 

treats  have  always  been  conducted  by  souls  for  more  than  fifty  years.    As  soon 

Jesuits."      Many  years  afterwards,   as  as  she  had  placed  this  and  her  other 

late  as  July,  1896,  writing  to  her  sister  works  of  charity  on  a  permanent  basis, 

in    Newry,    Mother    Baptist    remarks  Dr.    Ryan,   the   Bishop  of  Limerick, 

apropos   of    certain    sudden     deaths:  allowed  her  to  depart,  and  she  placed 

4<  Those   two   Jesuits(i)  in  The  Irish  herself  under  her  niece  at  Kinsale,  the 

Monthly   went   unexpectedly.    I  think  most   docile   and   humble  of  novices, 

the  one  who  went  calmly  to  the  Rector  Her  zeal  and  spirit  of  perfect  detach- 

and  asked  to  be  anointed  as  he  felt  death  ment  prompted  her,  as  we  have  seen,  to 

at  hand  had  a  most  enviable  end.    What  make  further  sacrifices  and  to  go  from 

a  sweet  faith  and  conformity  of  will  he  World's  End  (1)  to  the  ends  of  the 

manifested.    Our  first  Jesuit  friend  here,  earth  at  what  seemed  to  her  youthful 

good  Father  Maraschi,  now  very  old,  is  companions  quite  a  venerable  age,  for 

almost  blind,  but  manages  to  do  a  great  she  was  more  than  twice  as  old  as  her 

deal."  Mother  Superior  in  San  Francisco.  She 

The  truest  friend,  however,  to  the  caught  a  fatal  cold  in  July,  1857,  while 

Sisters  was  to  the  last  their  first  friend,  travelling  by  steamer  with  Mother  Bap- 

the  first  California  priest  they  had  seen,  tist   to  establish  their  first  branch  at 

the  ambassador  from  the  New  World  Sacramento  city.    Her  youthful  Super- 

(1)  Evidently  Father  Denis  Murphy,  who  died  (1)  This  is  the  name  given  to  a  cluster  of  fish- 
May  18,  1896,  and  Father  Carton,  who  died  on  ermen's  cottages  on  the  shore  near  Kinsale;  at 
the  fifteenth  of  the  preceding  month,  both  in  least  it  was  so  called  in  August,  1854,  when  the 
the  manner  here  described.  May  they  rest  in  writer  climbed  up  Stony  Steps  to  bid  good-bye 
peace  !  forever  to  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch. 
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ior  wrote  of  her  thus,  not  when  her 
loss  was  recent,  but  many  years 
later: 

* ' 1  never  met  any  one  more  forgetful 
of  self  or  more  zealous  for  souls.  I  have 
seen  her  with  clasped  hands,  and  toars 
coursing  down  her  cheeks,  praying  for 
some  poor  hardened  sinner.  She  felt 
we  had  a  grand  field  for  our  labors  in 
this  country,  and  her  gratitude  for  being 
assigned  to  such  a  mission  was  un- 
bounded. I  never  could  tell  you  what 
she  was  or  describe  the  impression  she 
made  on  all  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact.  She  is  remembered  and 
spoken  of  still,  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  years,  and  you  know  how 
short  her  career  in  California  was — 
not  quite  three  years.  I  [did  not  mind 
so  much  the  feeling  manifested  at  the 
time  of  her  death.  It  was  so  sudden 
that  it  ^created  [a  sensation  by  that  cir- 


cumstance alone.  Besides,  she  was  the 
first  religious  that  died  in  San  Francisco, 
or  even  in  California.  But  I  do  really 
feel  astonished  when  some  circumstance 
causes  her  to  be  mentioned,  and  I  see 
how  vivid  is  the  remembrance  ot  her 
words  and  actions.  Even  Archbishop 
Alemany,  who  seemed  a  regular  stoic  in 
his  way,  more  than  once  alluded  to  her 
with  real  feeling. ' ' 

Long  before  its  time  the  curious  cir- 
cumstance may  be  noted  that,  as  Father 
Hugh  Gallagher  preached  at  the  obse- 
quies of  Mother  de  Sales,  the  first  Sister 
of  Mercy  buried  in  Californian  soil,  so 
Father  Hugh  Gallagher  preached  at  the 
obsequies  of  Mother  Baptist  herself 
more  than  forty  years  later.  But  in  the 
latter  case  it  was  a  Jesuit  nephew  and 
namesake  of  the  good  old  man  who  had 
died  long  before. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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By  J.  Reenter. 
To  him  that  knoeketh  it  shall  be  opened. 


IT  had  been  a  hard  year  altogether, 
troubles  had  come,  "  not  in  single 
spies,    but  in  battalions. ' '  First 
the  long  frost,  and  then  the  strike,  and 
then  the  fever,  which  was  the  worst  of  all. 

Typhoid,  that  scourge  of  the  poor,  had 
gone  forth  as  a  lion  ravening  and  hunted 
down  its  victims  in  the  crowded  courts 
and  alleys  of  the  city,  with  remorseless 
fury.  In  the  poorest  quarters,  where 
rents  were  lowest  and  food  scarcest,  it 
ran  its  evil  course  unchecked;  for,  although 
sanitary  reformers  came  with  tardy 
steps  upon  the  scene  of  the  trouble,  and 
at  length  tracked  the  evil  beast  to  his 
lair,  a  filthy  polluted  stream  ran  stealthily 
through  the  district;  he  was  not  to  be 
stopped  by  talk  and  indignant  letters  to 
the  papers,  and  stronger  measures  were 
adopted  only  when  it  was  too  late.  Too 
late  for  the  widows,  too  late  for  the  or- 
phans, too  late  for  the  mothers  who  wept 
for  their  children,  and  would  not  be 
comforted  because  they  were  not. 

There  is  always  the  sword  of  Herod 
amongst  the  innocent,  riches  and  power 
keeping  its  own  at  any  price  ;  foul  air 
and  polluted  streams,  what  are  they? 
Are  they  not  the  very  signs  and  tokens 
•of  flourishing  manufacture  and  thriving 
commerce?  The  poor  suffer,  perhaps, 
but  are  there  not  fine  hospitals  for  them 
to  be  ill  and  die  in  ?  We  cannot  stop 
our  factories  just  for  the  sake  of  giving 
them  fresh  air  and  pure  water ;  they 
must  not  make  themselves  a  menace  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  rich. 

"Blessed  are  the  meek,"  said  Jesus 
Christ;  and  it  is  not  often  that  the  poor 
protest,  even  in  their  hearts.  When  the 
fever  knocked  at  Mrs.  Fleming's  door, 
she  only  said,  "It  is  the  will  of  God ;"  and 
at  once  set  to  work  to  nurse  her  daughter 


back  to  health.  She  was  a  poor  widow, 
but  God  had  blessed  her,  as  she  herself 
was  wont  to  say,  with  two  good  daugh- 
ters, and  with  their  earnings  she  kept  a 
modest  home  together;  her  own  industry 
and  thrift  making  the  slender  income 
enough  for  all  things  needful  for  the  well 
being  of  the  three.  But  the  wage  of 
one  is  not  as  the  wage  of  two,  and  milk 
and  broth  for  an  invalid  are  not  to  be 
had  for  nothing.  They  prayed  and 
trusted,  and  looked  for  better  days,  and 
the  one  worker  of  the  family  went  off 
cheerfully  morning  after  morning  with 
nothing  but  a  little  dry  bread  and  a  drink 
of  tea  to  support  her  through  the  long 
hours  of  labor ;  and  if  the  evening 
meal  was  only  a  repetition  of  the  morn- 
ing one,  she  did  not  complain,  she  had 
only  to  look  round  amongst  her  neigh- 
bors to  find  many  as  badly  off  as  her- 
self. It  was  the  elder  of  the  two  girls 
who  had  fever,  Agnes,  aged  twenty ;  the 
younger  one,  Mary,  had  just  turned 
eighteen,  and  she  was  a  fine  blooming 
girl,  of  a  hopeful,  cheery  disposition. 

The  weeks  dragged  on,  and  still  the 
girl  lay  wasted  and  listless,  almost  lack- 
ing the  energy  to  begin  to  get  well. 
Who  does  not  know  the  tardy  and 
weary  convalescence  of  typhoid  ?  But 
the  doctor  said  she  was  over  the  worst, 
and  that  she  would  get  well  with  care. 

"We  must  have  patience,  mother," 
said  Mary,  "  she'll  take  a  turn  one  day 
and  mend  up  rightist, see  if  she 
doesn't." 

"  But  it  is  hard  on  jkou,  Mary,  and  Oh 
my  dear,  you  do  look  white.  I'm  fair 
frightened  for  you." 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,  I'm  very  strong." 

"So  was  Agnes,  and  look  at  her 
now, ' '  sobbed  the  poor  woman. 
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*  *  Don' t  you  fret,  mother,  think  what 
a  blessing  it  is  that  I  have  good  work 
and  good  wages." 

The  girl  spoke  cheerfully,  but  al- 
though she  would  hardly  confess  it  to 
herself,  she  was  feeling  very  far  from 
well.  She  kept  up  as  long  as  possible, 
but  one  day  she  came  home  from  work 
before  her  time,  and  her  mother  put 
her  to  bed  beside  her  sister,  another 
victim  to  the  cruel  fever. 

Then  came  a  time  of  great  sorrow  and 
of  deep  distress.  One  by  one  the 
household  treasures  disappeared,  leav- 
ing blank  spaces  in  the  little  home  ;  the 
Sunday  clothes  and  the  little  personal 
belongings  of  the  family  went  to  provide 
a  little  money  for  rent  and  fire  and  food. 

Now  and  then  a  neighbor  brought  a 
little  offering  of  food,  but  the  wolf  at 
Mrs.  Fleming's  door  was  the  hun- 
griest and  leanest  of  his  kind,  and  he 
would  not  go  away  for  such  a  scanty 
dole. 

"  I  can't  work  miracles,"  said  the 
doctor  one  day,  "  1  can't  cure  my  pa- 
tients in  the  face  of  starvation.  Your 
daughter  is  as  ill  as  she  possibly  can  be, 
and  without  the  necessary  nourishment 
1  do  not  see  how  she  can  pull  through. 
This  girl,"  he  said,  pointing  to  Agnes, 
4  4  is  almost  as  bad,  and  dying  of  sheer 
weakness." 

"  Neither  can  I  work  miracles, 
doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Fleming;  "you 
see  how  I  have  lived  so  far ;' '  she 
reached  down  an  old  cracked  teapot  from 
the  mantel  piece  and  showed  it  to  him, 
full  of  pawn  tickets.  "  You  have  been 
very  kind,  sir,  and  so  has  Father  Grey; 
but  without  a  penny  coming  in  all  these 
weeks,  what  can  I  do  more  than  I 
have  done  ?"  "  Well,  it's  a  bad  job," 
said  the  doctor^  "however,  we  must 
hope  for  WO- Jest.  I  will  see  if  I  can 
get  someone  to  send  you  a  little  soup." 

When  he  was  gone  Mrs.  Fleming  put 
her  head  on  the  table  and  cried  bitterly. 
Agnes,  who  was  downstairs  and  sitting, 
white  and  listless,  by  the  fire,  wept 
quietly ;   it   was  quite  true  what  the 


doctor  had  said,  she  could  not  get  strong 
again  unless  she  could  get  some  strength- 
ening food. 

"Mother,"  called  Mary  from  her 
bed,  which  was  close  by  the  top  of  the 
short  stair  leading  from  the  kitchen  ; 
she  heard  all  that  was  said  below. 
"  Mother  !  " 

"Yes,  love;"  Mrs.  Fleming  raised 
her  head. 

"You  and  Agnes  come  up,  and  let 
us  talk  a  bit." 

"It  is  cold  up  there  for  Agnes,  dear." 

"I'm  coming,  Mary,"  said  Agnes. 
"Come  mother,  we  may  not  be  so  long 
together,  let  us  sit  with  Mary  a  bit." 

They  sat  down  each  side  of  the  poor 
bed,  and  cried  with  breaking  hearts. 
There  was  a  badge  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
pinned  on  Mary's  breast  and  a  picture 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  hanging  over  the 
bed. 

"  Did  the  doctor  say  I  was  dying, 
mother?"  asked  Mary.  She  fingered 
the  badge  on  her  breast  with  nervous, 
twitching  fingers. 

"  We're  both  dying,  love,"  said  her 
sister  in  a  despairing  voice,  "and  it's  the 
best  thing,  for  we'll  never  work  again. 
God  will  be  good  to  mother  when  we're 
gone;  we  won't  live  to  be  a  burden  on 
her." 

"Oh,  my  girls!  my  good  girls!  "  cried 
the  poor  mother.  "That  I  should  live 
to  see  this  day!"  "We'll  meet  in 
heaven,  mother,"  said  Agnes.  "Oh, 
mother,  think  how  happy  you  will  be 
when  your  two  girls  come  to  meet  you  in 
heaven;  no  more  work,  nor  hunger,  nor 
cold,  nor  any  troubles;  and  God  will 
wipe  away  every  tear." 

Mrs.  Fleming  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  by  the  bed  and  buried  her  face  in 
the  clothes. 

Mary  put  down  her  hand  and  gently 
stroked  her  hair. 

"  Poor  mother,  poor  mother,"  she 
whispered  softly.  "  What  did  the  doctor 
say  I  had  besides  the  fever,  Agnes?  " 

"  Pneumonia  ;  a  lot  of  them  have  had 
it  with  the  typhoid." 
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"  It's  a  bad  pain,  and  O,  this  weary 
thirst!" 

Her  mother  rose  and  gave  her  a  drink 
of  lemon  water. 

1 '  So  there  is  no  hope  for  us  any 
more,"  she  said  when  she  had  drunk. 
"  I  have  a  prayer  in  my  prayer  book 
that  I  used  to  say  for  Holy  Communion, 
'  Lord  I  shall  never  lose  my  hope,'  but 
I  can't  say  that  now  ;  we  have  prayed 
and  prayed,  mother,  haven't  we?" 

"Yes,  Mary,  but  it  has  seemed  all  in 
vain  ;  we  know  it  has  not  been  in  vain; 
but  we  have  nothing  to  hope  for  now, 
that  I  can  see,  and  may  my  time  be  short 
when  you  are  taken  from  me. ' ' 

"Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph,"  said  Mary, 
and  her  eyes  closed  wearily. 

1 1  We  shall  be  doing  wrong  if  we  lose 
hope,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  we  are 
bound  to  have  ;  let  us  say  the  Rosary, 
mother,  and  trust  in  God  to  the  last." 
They  said  the  Rosary  softly  together, 
while  Mary  appeared  to  sleep,  their  tears 
flowing  afresh  every  time  they  looked  at 
her  poor  wasted  face  and  dry,  cracked 
lips.  Presently  she  opened  her  eyes  with 
a  smile. 

"  I  was  thinking,  mother,"  she  said, 
4  '  if  we  were  only  in  Nazareth  now. ' ' 

44  In  Nazareth,  child?  " 

"  Yes,  and  we  could  go  and  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  Holy  House,  and  Mary 
or  Joseph  would  open  the  door,  and  we 
could  say,  1  We  are  very  poor  and  in 
great  trouble,  will  you  please  help  us, 
Mary  and  Joseph  ?  You  have  Jesus  with 
you,  and  with  Him  are  all  things,  please 
help  us  poor  people.'  We  shouldn't 
have  to  knock  twice,  should  we?" 

Mrs.  Fleming  laid  her  hand  on  the 
girl's  forehead;  she  was  a  little  light- 
headed again,  that  was  a  bad  sign. 

"  Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you  ;  why  don't  you  knock,  mother?" 

< *  Where  shall  I  knock,  Mary  ?  " 

11  In  the  church  of  course,  mother. 
They  are  all  there,  Jesus  is  there,  and 
Mary  and  Joseph  must  be  there  too  ;  go, 
mother,  go  and  ask  them  to  help  us; 


tell  them  Agnes  and  I  want  to  get 
better.  We're  only  young  yet;  go  at 
once,  mother." 

"  My  dear,  I  have  been  again  and 
again;  I  have  left  you  as  much  as  I 
dared." 

"  But  go  now,  mother,  quick  !  Agnes 
will  stop  with  me  ;  they  are  all  there, 
mother,  make  haste  and  ask  ;  they  will 
help  us,  mother,  I  know  they  will." 

' '  You  better  go,  mother,"  said  Agnes 
sadly,  1  it  will  trouble  her  if  you  don' t, 
and  we  can  only  pray  now."  Mrs. 
Fleming  put  on  her  shawl  and  took  her 
way  to  the  church  with  a  heavy  heart ;  at 
least  she  could  pray  for  strength  to  bear 
her  trials.  Poor  dear  Mary  !  pretty 
light-hearted  Mary;  she  had  never  been 
poor  as  long  as  she  had  had  her. 

The  church  was  always  open — and 
this  afternoon  it  appeared  to  be  empty, 
which  was  rather  unusual.  The  wintry 
sunshine  was  pouring  through  the  west- 
ern window  the  golden  light  of  the  sun- 
set, and  it  filled  the  church  as  with  a  glory. 
A  long  band  of  golden  light  lay  upon  the 
altar  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  thither 
the  poor  woman  instinctively  turned  her 
steps,  because  the  Heart  of  Jesus  had 
been  ever  the  special  object  of  her  de- 
votion. She  knelt  down;  what  was  it 
she  had  to  do  ?  Knock  at  the  door  at 
Nazareth  and  say,  "Mary  and  Joseph 
will  you  please  help  us,  we  are  poor  and 
in  great  trouble."  It  was  too  heart- 
breaking; she  could  not  pray,  she  sat 
down  on  the  altar  steps  and  gave  herself 
up  to  an  agony  of  grief,  hiding  her  face 
in  her  shawl. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  church  a  gen- 
tleman had  been  walking  round  the 
lady  chapel,  in  a  leisurely  way,  admir- 
ing the  frescoes;  he  noticed  a  poor  wo- 
man walk  up  the  aisle,  and  presently 
when  he  turned  he  again  saw  her  at  the 
altar  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  for  she  was 
kneeling  in  the  stream  of  the  sunlight 
and  he  could  not  fail  to  notice  her. 
While  he  looked  she  sank  down  into  an 
attitude  of  hopeless  misery  and  his  at- 
tention was  at  once  riveted.    He  hesi- 
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tated  a  moment  and  then  crossed  over 
to  her.  She  was  sobbing  unrestrainedly 
and  he  felt  very  sorry  for  her.  ' '  You 
seem  to  be  in  great  trouble/1  he  said, 
1 4  can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  ' '  She 
did  not  speak. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  he  said  again. 
She  tried  to  speak  but  her  sobs  choked 
her.  He  looked  at  her  compassionately  ; 
she  seemed  very  poor.  He  had  been 
very  poor  himself  once,  he  reflected. 
He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  There 
were  not  many  ills  that  money  could  not 
cure,  or  at  least  alleviate. 

" Take  this,"  he  said,  offering  her  a 
sovereign,  but  she  did  not  attempt  to 
take  it;  so  he  put  it  in  her  lap,  and  went 
and  knelt  down  near  to  say  a  prayer 
before  leaving  the  church.  Presently 
Mrs.  Fleming  rose,  and  the  sovereign 
slipped  from  her  lap  and  rolled  along 
the  aisle;  she  knelt  a  little  longer  by  the 
altar  and  then  turned  to  leave  the 
church.  The  stranger  picked  up  the 
coin  and  followed  her  out,  overtaking 
her  at  the  door. 

"You  have  dropped  this,"  he  said, 
offering  her  the  coin. 

"  It  is  not  mine,  sir. " 

11  Yes  it  is,  I  gave  it  to  you  ;  I  put  it 
in  your  lap. " 

"  I  did  not  notice,  sir;  thank  you  very 
much,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you." 

"You  seem  in  great  trouble." 

"  I  am  indeed,  sir,"  she  answered, 
beginning  to  weep,  "  I  came  here  to  pray 
for  help,  but  I  could  only  cry." 

"  Our  tears  are  very  availing  prayers. 
Tell  me  what  is  the  matter." 

She  told  him  briefly. 

"  I  will  go  in  and  see  your  priest," 
he  said,  "and  send  you  some  help  by 
him.  I  am  only  passing  through  the 
town,  and  I  leave  to-morrow.  What  is 
your  name  ?  ' ' 

"  Fleming  is  my  name,  sir,  Mary 
Fleming." 

"  Well  that  is  strange,"  said  he,  as  he 
put  the  address  in  his  note  book.  "I 
am  just  going  on  to  Leeds  to  look  for  a 
Mary  Fleming. " 


"Leeds,  sir?  That  is  my  native  place;: 
but  it's  a  common  name  enough  is  Flem- 
ing ;  they  called  me  MacLaughlin  be- 
fore I  was  married,"  she  added  absently. 

But  the  stranger  started. 

'  'Good  Lord !' '  he  said, '  'then  it  is  you,. 
Mary!  Here's  a  miracle  and  no  mistake.  • ' 

"You're  never  John  MacLaughlin?" 

"Of  course  I  am;  don' t  you  know  your 
brother  when  you  see  him  ?  Give  us  a 
kiss,  my  girl.  I've  come  home  all  the 
way  from  America  to  find  you." 

"Then  God  has  heard  my  prayers  I 
I  thought  you  must  be  dead,  as  I  hadn't 
heard  of  you  all  these  years;  I  wrote  and 
wrote  to  you." 

"Put  that  sovereign  in  the  poor  box 
and  take  me  home  with  you.  Your 
troubles  are  over,  Mary,  as  far  as  money 
goes,  for  I'm  a  rich  man  now,  and  I've 
no  one  belonging  to  me  except  you  and 
the  girls;  come,  cheer  up  now;  no  more 
tears. ' ' 

"They're  happy  tears,  lad,"  she  an- 
swered, as  they  walked  along.  "Only  this 
day  I  said  to  the  girls,  all  hope  is  gone 
from  us,  and  here  you  were  close  at 
hand,  coming  to  help  us  !  Tell  me  why 
you  never  wrote  to  me." 

"  I  did  write  to  you  at  the  old  ad- 
dress, but  I  never  had  a  reply  ;  but  I 
was  moving  about  from  place  to  place 
for  some  years,  so  your  letters  may  have 
missed  me." 

"We  left  Leeds  ten  years  ago,  as  my 
husband  was  offered  a  good  post  here,  in 
Liverpool;  he's  dead  these  five  years, 
God  rest  his  soul,  and  I  wrote  and  told 
you  and  asked  for  a  little  help,  but  none 
ever  came,  and  it  has  been  a  hard 
struggle." 

"And  it  has  been  a  hard  struggle  for 
me,  too.  Many  a  time  I  have  been 
hard  put  to  for  a  meal,  but  luck  came 
at  last  !  and  we've  kept  our  religion, 
Mary,  you  and  I,  and  God  has  not  for- 
saken us." 

"Come  in,  John,  and  it's  welcome 
home  you  are  this  day.  It's  a  poor 
place"  —  she  looked  around  apologeti- 
cally—  "  I  had  some  of  the  old  things 
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that  were  mother's,  the  tall  clock  and 
the  old  chest  of  drawers  with  the  brass 
handles,  but  I  had  to  let  them  go  when 
the  girls  took  bad. ' ' 

"  We'll  have  them  all  back  " 

"Hush!"  said  Agnes,  tip-toeing 
down  the  stairs,  "  Mary  is  sleeping  so 
nicely,  I  believe  she's  got  the  turn, 
mother." 

"Yes,  love,  and  more  tlian  she's  got 
the  turn  ;  here's  your  Uncle  John  from 
foreign  parts,  come  home  to  seek  us  ; 
now  God  forgive  us  for  ever  doubting 
His  goodness." 

"  But  we  didn't,"  said  Agnes  stoutly. 

"  No,  my  lass,"  said  her  uncle  em- 
bracing her,  "  I'm  sure  you  did  not. 
Come,  make  up  a  good  fire  now,  your 
mother  and  I  are  going  out  shopping, 
and  we'll  have  everything  this  night 
that  money  can  buy,  or  my  name  isn't 
John  MacLaughlin — come  lass!" 

When  Mary  opened  her  eyes  a  few 
hours  later,  the  first  thing  she  noticed 
was  a  big  beautiful  fire,  burning  cheer- 
fully  in     the    hitherto    empty   grate  ; 


then  her  surprised  look  fell  on  a  table 
standing  by  her  bedside,  laden  with 
good  things — jelly,  and  grapes,  and  other 
unheard  of  luxuries. 

"Mother,"  she  called  feebly.  In  a 
moment  her  mother  was  beside  her, 
bending  over  her,  her  face  glowing  with 
happiness.  "  You  went  mother?  They 
were  there  ?"  she  asked  weakly. 

* '  Yes,  yes,  darling,  bless  your  inno- 
cent soul !  And  we  have  all  we  want 
now,  and  you  will  be  well  again  directly. 
Have  a  drink  of  this." 

"  That's  a  grand  drink,  mother,"  she 
said,  "  so  fresh  and  cool.  Who's  that 
man?"  she  went  on,  pointing  to  her 
uncle,  who  had  come  up  after  her 
mother. 

"  Your  uncle,  dear,  come  home  from 
America." 

"And  just  in  time,  it  seems,"  said 
John  MacLaughlin,  bending  over  Mary. 

"It  is  'just  in  time,'  you  never  said 
a  truer  word  in  your  life,  John, ' '  said  Mrs. 
Fleming,  and  Mary  smiled.  "God's 
time  is  always  in  time,"  she  said  gently. 
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By  John  P.  Ritter. 
(  Cone/ a  Ja/.  ) 


Y  concluding  paper  will  be  devoted 
to  a  brief  review  of  several  of 
those  Catholic  mediaeval  legends 
which  have  furnished  themes  for  the 
noblest  productions  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury music,  literature  and  art.  Indeed  the 
productions  of  modern  painters,  poets 
and  composers,  whether  Protestant  or 
skeptic,  are  so  deeply  imbued  with  the 
Catholicity  which  pervaded  these  ancient 
legends,  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
they  serve  an  admirable  purpose  in  bring- 
ing the  sublime  truths  and  moral  beauties 
of  the  ancient  faith  to  the  attention  of 
those  outside  the  Church  of  Christ. 


In  reviving  the  wondrously  beautiful 
legend  of  the  Sangreal,  for  example,  and 
giving  it  a  charm  and  interest  for  mod- 
ern readers,  Tennyson  has  performed  an 
inestimable  service  of  this  kind.  His 
"Idyls  of  the  King,"  which  many  critics 
consider  his  greatest  work,  is  simply  a 
modern  rendering  in  verse  of  a  very  old 
Christianized  myth,  so  old  in  fact  that 
its  origin  can  only  be  surmised.  The 
first  to  adapt  it  to  Christian  purposes 
was  a  British  hermit,  who  wrote  a  Latin 
romance  on  the  subject.  Helinandus, 
who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
says  of  him: 
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"At  this  time  (A.D.  720)  in  Britain  heaven,  till  there  should  appear  on  earth 

a  marvellous  vision  was  shown  by  an  a  race  of  heroes,  worthy  to  become  its 

angel  to  a  certain  hermit.    It  was  of  guardians.    The  chief  of  this  line  was 

the   basin   or   paropsis  in  which   the  an  Asiatic  prince,  named  Perillus,  who 

Saviour  supped  with  His  disciples,  con-  came  to  Gaul,  where  his  descendants 

cerning  which  the  history  was  written  by  allied  themselves  with  the  family  of  a 

the  same  hermit,  which  is  called  Gradal. "  Breton    prince.    Titurel,    who  sprang 

The   same   author  says  further:    "In  from  this  heroic  lineage,  was  the  one 

French  they  give  the  name  gradal,"  or  chosen  of  God  to  found  the  worship  of 

graal,  to  a  large,  rather  deep  vessel  in  the  Sangreal  among  the  Gauls.  Angels 

which  rich  meats  with  their  gravy  are  brought  the  vessel  to  him,  and  instruc- 

served  to  the  wealthy."  The  history  of  the  ted  him  in  its  mysteries.    He  erected, 

Holy  Grail,  as  written  by  the  British  her-  on  the  model  of  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 

mit,  is  no  longer  in  existence,  but  it  seems  lem,  a  magnificent  temple  to  the  Grail, 

to  have  been  preserved  in  a  modified  form  He  organized  a  band  of  guardians  of  the 

in  the  "Titurel  and  Parcival"  of  Wolf-  vessel,  and  elaborated  the  ceremonial  of 

ram  von  Eschenbach  and  in  the  "Per-  its  worship.    The  Grail,  we  are  told, 

ceval"  of  Chretien  de  Troyes,  which  was  visible  to  only  the  baptized,  and 

was  commenced  by  Chretien   at  the  only  partially  if  they  were  tainted  by  sin. 

request  of  Philip  of  Alsace,  Count  of  To  the  pure  in  heart  alone  was  it  per- 

Flanders,  and   finished   by   Manessier  fectly  visible. 

toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  1 '  Every  Good  Friday  a  white  dove 

"  La  Mort  d'Arthure,"  the  legend  of  descended    from    heaven,    bearing  a 

King  Arthur,  Merlin  and  the  knights  of  white  oblation  which  it  laid  before  the 

the  Round  Table,  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Grail.    The  holy  vessel  gave  oracles, 

Malory  at  a  later  period,  was  probably  expressed    miraculously   in  characters 

compiled  from  these  ancient  romances.  which  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the 

It  was  from  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  ver-  bowl,    and   then   vanished.  Spiritual 

sion  of  the  legend  that  Tennyson  is  said  blessings  attended  on  the  vision  and 

to  have  drawn  his  inspiration.    As  con-  custody   of    the    sacred   vessel  ;  the 

densed  from  the  works  of  several  of  these  guardians,  and  those  who  were  privileged 

old  authors  by  Mr.  S.  Baring  Gould,  the  to  behold  it,  were  conscious  of  a  mysteri- 

story  is  as  follows  :  ous   internal  joy,  a  foretaste  of  that  of 

"  When  Christ  was  transfixed  by  the  heaven.     The  material    blessings  are 

spear,  there  flowed  from  His  side  blood  easier  to  be  described.    The  Grail  stood 

and  water.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  collected  in  the  place  of  all  food,  it  supplied  its 

the  blood  in  the  vessel  from  which  the  worshippers  with  the  meats  they  most 

Saviour  had  eaten  the  last  supper.    The  desired  and  the  drinks  most   to  their 

enraged  Jews  cast  Joseph  into  prison  and  taste;  it  maintained  them  in  perpetual 

left  him  to  die  of  hunger.    But  for  forty-  youth.    The  day  on  which  the  Grail  had 

two  years  he  lay  in  the  dungeon  nour-  been  seen,  its  guardians  were  incapable 

ished   and   invigorated   by  the  sacred  of  being  wounded  or  suffering  any  hurt, 

vessel   which    was   in    his   possession.  If  they  fought  for  eight  days  after  the 

Titus  released  Joseph  from  prison,  and  vision,  they  were  susceptible  of  wounds, 

received  baptism  at  his  hands.    Then  but  not  of  death. 

Joseph  started  with  the  vessel  and  the  "  Everything  in  the  construction  of 

blood,  or   the   Sangreal,    for    Britain,  the  temple  was  full  of  mystery.    It  was 

Before  he  died,  he  confided  the  sacred  erected  on  Montsalvatsch,  of  precious 

treasure  to  his  nephew.  stones,  gold  and  aloe-wood.    In  form  it 
"  But  according  to  another  version  of  was  circular  ;  there  were  three  principal 

the  legend,  the  Grail  was  preserved  in  entrances.    The  knights  who  watched 
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the  Grail  were  patterns  of  virtue.  All 
sensual  love,  even  within  the  limits  of 
marriage,  were  strictly  forbidden.  A 
single  thought  of  passion  would  obscure 
the  eye  and  conceal  the  mystic  vessel. 
The  chief  of  this  order  of  knights  was 
entitled  king.  As  his  office  was  heredi- 
tary, he  was  permitted  to  marry. 

' 4 When  the  faith  or  the  right  was  in 
jeopardy,  a  bell  rang  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Grail,  and  a  knight  was  bound  to  go 
forth  sword  in  hand  to  the  defence. 
Wherever  he  was,  should  a  question  be 
asked  him  of  his  condition  or  office  in 
the  temple,  he  was  to  refuse  to  answer, 
and  at  once  to  return  to  Montsalvatsch. 

'•Titurel  reigned  four  hundred  years, 
and  he,  to  all  appearances,  seemed  of 
the  age  of  forty.  He  was  succeeded  in 
his  office  by  his  son  Frimutelle,  who 
transgressed,  by  loving  a  damsel,  Flo- 
ramie  by  name.  Consequently  he  lost 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  fell  in 
joust,  engaged  in  to  give  pleasure  and 
do  honor  to  his  mistress. 

"He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amfor- 
tas,  who  fell  into  grievous  sin,  and  was 
given  over  by  the  Grail  to  be  wounded 
by  a  lance.  Then  it  was  announced  that 
he  should  not  be  healed  of  his  wound  till 
one  came,  pure  and  young,  to  Montsal- 
vatsch who  would  see  the  mysteries  of 
the  sacred  vessel,  and  ask  their  significa- 
tion." 

Many  weary  years  passed  by,  and  still 
the  King  lay  wounded  in  his  palace. 
The  brotherhood  of  the  Grail  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  existence  of  the  temple 
and  its  mystic  rites  were  almost  forgotten. 
In  the  fulness  of  time,  Sir  Galahad,  a 
pure  young  knight,  arrived  at  the  court 
of  King  Arthur  and  went  forth  with 
other  heroes  of  the  Round  Table  in 
quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  Now  let  us 
turn  for  a  moment  to  Tennyson's  des- 
cription *of  the  irreproachable  king,  and 
the  patterns  of  Christian  Chivalry  who 
•constituted  his  order  of  Knights. 
x<  A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men, 
To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world, 
And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time. 


I  made  them    lay    their    hands  in 

mine  and  swear 
To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
Their    conscience,    and    their  con- 
science as  their  King. 

ifc  #  j}c  %  jjc 

To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen 
to  it, 

To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chas- 
tity, 

To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to 
her, 

And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble 
deeds. 9 1 

Not  long  after  the  youthful  Galahad 
had  been  dubbed  knight  by  King  Ar- 
thur, he  and  his  companions  were  seated 
at  the  Round  Table,  in  the  absence  of 
their  King,  when — 

* '  All  at  once,  as  there  we  sat,  we  heard 
A  cracking  and  a  riving  of  the  roofs, 
And  rending,  and  a  blast,  and  over- 
head 

Thunder,  and  in  the  thunder  was  a 

cry, 

And  in  the  blast  there  smote  along  the 
hall 

A  beam  of  light  seven  times  more 

clear  than  day, 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the 

Holy  Grail, 
All    over   cover' d   with  a  luminous 

cloud, 

And  none  might  see  who  bare  it,  and 
it  passed. 

But  every  knight  beheld  his  fellow's 
face, 

As  in  a  glory,  and  all  the  knights  arose, 
And  staring  each  at  other  like  dumb 
men 

Stood,  till  I  found  a  voice  and  swore 
a  vow." 

In  this  beautiful  passage,  Tennyson 
makes  Sir  Percivale  the  narrator.  The 
gallant  knight  had  heard  and  witnessed 
the  sounds  and  blinding  light  that  ac- 
companied the  appearance  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  but  the  sacred  vessel  itself  had 
escaped  his  vision.  Indeed  none  but 
the  pure-minded  Sir  Galahad  beheld  the 
mystic   vessel   through   the  luminous 
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cloud  which  enveloped  it,  and,  because 
they  had  not  seen  the  Grail,  many  of 
the  knights  vowed  with  Sir  Percivale  that 
they  would  go  forth  and  ride  '  *  a  twelve 
month  and  a  day  in  quest  of  it,"  and 
Galahad  made  the  same  vow,  saying  : 
*  '  I  saw  the  Holy  Grail  and  heard  a  cry, 
O  Galahad,  and  O  Galahad,  follow  me!" 

After  the  knights  had  separated  to 
pursue  their  quest,  Sir  Galahad,  Sir  Per- 
civale and  Sir  Bors  met  in  the  forest, 
and  rode  together  to  the  castle  of  Am- 
fortas.  There  they  supped,  and  after 
supper  beheld  a  great  light  in  which  were 
four  angels  bearing  up  an  ancient  man  in 
bishop's  vestments.  And  they  set  him 
down  before  a  table  of  silver  on  which 
appeared  the  Sangreal.  This  aged  pre- 
late was  none  other  than  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea.  While  they  were  gazing  upon 
this  wondrous  vision,  other  angels  ap- 
peared bearing  candles,  and  a  spear 
from  which  fell  drops  of  blood.  These 
drops  were  collected  by  an  angel  in  a 
box.  Then  Joseph  began  celebrating 
the  sacred  mysteries,  and,  at  the  conse- 
cration, our  Blessed  Lord  appeared  and 
said, 

*4  Galahad,  sonne,  wotest  thou  what  I 

hold  between  my  hands  ?  ' ' 
"  Nay,"  replied  the  maiden  knight, 
'*  but  if  yee  tell  mee." 
*  This  is,"  He  said,  "the  holy  dish 
wherein  I  eate  the  lambe  on  Sher-Thurs- 
day,  and  now  hast  thou  seene  that  thou 
desirest  most  to  see,  but  yet  hast  thou 
not  seene  it  so  openly  as  thou  shalt  see 
it  in  the  Citie  of  Sarras,  in  the  spirituall 
place.  Therefore,  thou  must  goe  hence, 
and  beare  with  thee  this  holy  vessell,  for 
this  night  it  shall  depart  from  the  realme 
of  Logris,  that  it  shall  never  be  seene 
more  heere." 

So  Galahad,  after  having  anointed  the 
wounded  king  with  the  blood  which 
dropped  from  the  spear,  and  made  him 
whole,  departed  with  his  friends,  Sir 
Bors  and  Sir  Percivale,  to  the  mystic 
city  of  Sarras,  where  he  was  made  king. 

Although  Tennyson  has  departed  in 
several  particulars  from  the  legend  as 


here  recorded,  his  entire  poem  is  replete 
with  the  pure  Catholic  spirit  of  the  orig- 
inals from  which  his  inspiration  was 
drawn.  The  mediaeval  romances  on  the 
Sangreal  were  undoubtedly  prompted  by 
one  of  the  Beatitudes  contained  in  our 
Saviour's  Sermon  on  the  Mount — 
"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God."  And,  as  if  to  empha- 
size this  moral,  the  modern  poet  has 
celebrated  the  pure- hearted  Sir  Galahad 
in  a  beautiful  ballad,  instinct  with  Cath- 
olic thought  and  feeling.  I  have  not 
sufficient  space  at  my  disposal  to  give  it 
entire. 

"My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of 
men, 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure, 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  my  heart  is  pure. 

5$C  ijc  ijC  JjC  J^C 

"I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love, 

Nor  maiden's  hand  in  mine; 
More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam, 

Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill; 
So  keep  I  fair  thro'  faith  and  prayer 
A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 

"When  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes, 

A  light  before  me  swims; 
Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glows, 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns: 
Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride; 

I  hear  a  voice,  but  none  are  there; 
The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide, 

The  tapers  burning  fair. 
Fair  gleams  the  snowy  altar-cloth, 
The  silver  vessels  sparkle  clean ; 
The  shrill  bell  rings,  the  censer  swings, 
And  solemn  chants  resound  between. 

jjC  5{C  ifl  ijC  «fC 

"  A  maiden  knight — to  me  is  given 

Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear; 
I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  meet  me  here. 
I  muse  on  joy  that  will  not  cease, 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 

Whose  odors  haunt  my  dreams  ; 
And,  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand, 
This  mortal  armor  that  I  wear. 
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This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eyes, 
Are  touch' d,  are  turn'd  to  finest  air. 

41  The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky, 

And  thro'  the  mountain-walls 
A  rolling  organ  harmony 

Swells  up,  and  shakes  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod, 

Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear; 
4  O  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God  ! 

Ride  on!  the  prize  is  near.' 
So  pass  I  hostel,  hall  and  grange ; 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale; 
All-arm'd  I  ride  whate'er  betide, 

Until  I  find  the  Holy  Grail." 

Since  Tennyson  awakened  popular  in- 
terest in  the  legend  of  the  Sangreal 
many  modern  painters,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, have  devoted  their  talents  to  rep- 
resenting various  incidents  and  charac- 
ters in  his  epic  in  pictorial  art.  But  as 
this  phase  of  the  subject  would  lead  me 
into  too  lengthy  a  discussion,  I  will 
avoid  it  altogether,  and  proceed  at  once 
to  the  consideration  of  a  very  charming 
legend,  which  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  one  just  reviewed. 

Lohengrin,  the  Knight  of  the  Swan, 
belonged  to  the  virtuous  brotherhood 
who  guarded  the  temple  on  Montsal- 
vatsch  in  which  the  Holy  Grail  was  de- 
posited. While  he  was  performing  this 
pious  duty,  events  were  happening  in  the 
outside  world  which  were  destined  to  in- 
volve him  in  a  wondrous  adventure.  The 
Duke  of  Limburg  and  Brabant  died 
leaving  an  only  daughter,  Else  or  Elsam, 
to  succeed  him.  On  his  deathbed  he 
committed  her  to  the  care  of  Frederick 
von  Telramund,  a  brave  knight,  who  had 
overcome  a  dragon  in  Sweden. 

After  the  Duke's  death,  Frederick 
claimed  the  hand  of  Else,  on  the  plea 
that  it  had  been  promised  him  ;  but, 
when  she  refused  him,  he  appealed  to 
the  Emperor,  Henry  the  Fowler,  asking 
permission  to  assert  his  right  in  the  lists 
against  any  champion  Else  might  select. 
This  request  seeming  reasonable,  the 
Emperor  acceded  to  it,  and  the  unhappy 
maiden  looked  in  vain  for  a  knight  who 


would  fight  in  her  cause  against  a  hero- 
of  such  redoubted  prowess  as  Frederick 
von  Telramund. 

Then,  faraway,  in  the  sacred  temple 
of  the  Grail,  at  Montsalvatsch,  tolled 
the  bell,  untouched  by  human  hands — 
a  signal  that  the  right  was  in  jeopardy, 
and  that  help  was  needed.  Lohengrin 
was  the  knight  selected  to  go  forth  to  the 
rescue  ;  but  whither  he  did  not  know. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  mounting  his 
charger,  when  a  snow-white  swan  ap- 
peared on  the  river  drawing  a  little 
shallop  behind  it.  No  sooner  did  the 
knight  behold  this  wonder,  than  he 
exclaimed. 

* 4  Take  back  the  horse  to  its  stable. 
I  will  go  with  the  bird  whither  it  shall 
lead  me  !" 

Trusting  himself  to  God, t he  bounded 
into  the  shallop  without  provisions  to 
sustain  him  on  his  mysterious  voyage  ; 
but,  after  he  had  been  five  days  on  the 
water,  the  swan  caught  a  fish,  and 
divided  it  with  the  knight.  Meanwhile 
the  day,  appointed  by  the  Emperor  for 
the  ordeal  that  was  to  settle  the  fate  of 
Else,  drew  near,  and  she  abandoned  her- 
self to  despair,  as  no  champion  could  be 
persuaded  to  enlist  in  her  cause.  On 
the  day  of  the  tournament,  the  field  of 
combat  was  crowded  with  spectators. 
The  Emperor  sat  at  his  pavilion,  sur- 
rounded by  his  courtiers  and  the  ladies 
of  his  court,  anxiously  awaiting  the  open- 
ing of  the  lists. 

At  last  the  hour  arrived.  The  dis- 
tracted Else  was  about  to  be  delivered 
o\er  to  Frederick  von  Telramund,  when 
suddenly  there  appeared  upon  the  river 
which  bordered  the  field  of  tourney  a 
feathery  shallop  drawn  by  a  snow-white 
swan.  And,  behold  !  in  the  little  vessel 
lay  an  unknown  knight  asleep  upon  his 
shield.  The  swan  guided  the  shallop  to 
the  bank,  the  knight  awoke,  and,  leap- 
ing lightly  ashore,  made  his  way  to  the 
Emperor's  pavilion.  Then  the  mysteri- 
ous bird  swam  away  with  the  little  vessel. 

When  the  knight,  who  was  no  other 
than  Lohengrin,  heard  the  story  of  the 
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Duchess  Else,  he  immediately  volun- 
teered to  champion  her  cause.  In  the 
combat  that  followed,  the  knight  of  the 
Holy  Grail  slew  Frederick,  and  Else  sur- 
rendered herself  and  her  duchy  to  his 
keeping.  But  the  unknown  hero  would 
only  accept  her  hand  on  the  condition 
that  she  should  not  ask  his  race.  For 
some  years  they  lived  happily  together. 
Then  it  happened  that  he  overthrew  the 
Duke  of  Cleves  in  a  tournament,  and 
broke  his  arm,  whereat  the  Duchess  of 
Cleves  exclaimed  : 

"This  Lohengrin  may  be  a  strong 
man  and  a  Christian,  but  who  knows 
whence  he  has  sprung?  " 

These  haughty  words  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Duchess  of  Brabant  and  wounded 
her  worldly  pride.  In  the  stillness  of 
the  night  Lohengrin  heard  her  sobbing 
and  tenderly  asked  the  reason.  This 
happened  on  the  next  night  and  the 
next.  On  the  third  night,  when  Lohen- 
grin inquired  the  cause  of  her  sorrow, 
regardless  of  the  condition  he  had  im- 
posed upon  her  previous  to  their  mar- 
riage, she  cried  out  impulsively: 

4 'Oh!  my  beloved  husband,  be  not 
angry,  but  I  must  know  whence  you 
have  sprung." 

Then  Lohengrin  remembered  his  vow 
as  a  knight  of  the  Grail — that,  wherever 
he  was,  should  a  question  be  asked  him 
of  his  condition  or  office  in  the  temple, 
he  was  to  return  at  once  to  Montsal- 
vatsch  without  deigning  to  answer.  It 
appears,  however,  in  his  legend,  that  he 
kept  but  a  part  of  his  vow,  for  it  is 
related  that  he  told  Else  that  his  father 
was  the  great  Sir  Percivale.  and  that 
God  had  sent  him  to  redress  her  wrongs 
from  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
When  he  had  finished  he  called  his 
children  to  him  and  embraced  them 
tenderly,  saying  : 

44  Here  are  my  horn  and  my  sword: 
keep  them  carefully,  and  here,  my  dear 
wife,  is  the  ring  my  mother  gave  me: 
never  part  with  it." 

On  the  following  day  at  sunrise  the 
swan  reappeared  on  the  river,  drawing 


the  little  shallop  in  its  wake.  Lohengrin 
reentered  the  boat  and  departed,  never 
to  return.  Such  is  the  story  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Swan  as  related  in  the 
great  romance,  "Titureland  Parcival," 
of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach.  It  belongs 
to  the  romances  of  chivalry,  written  for 
the  amusement  of  the  nobility,  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  inspiring  them  with 
lofty  ideas  of  true  Christian  knighthood 
and  the  folly  of  worldly  pride.  Its 
origin  can  be  traced  back  to  a  very  old 
heathen  myth,  which  the  Catholic  ro- 
mancers of  the  Middle  Ages  laid  hold 
of  and  converted  to  pious  uses. 

It  was  in  honor  of  the  Swan  Knight 
that  Frederick  II.  of  Brandenburg  insti- 
tuted the  Order  of  the  Swan  in  1440. 
In  1453  the  Duke  of  Cleves  held  a 
tournament  at  Lille,  %iau  nom  du  Chev- 
alier du  Cygne,  serin teur  des  dames." 
The  swan  was  a  heraldic  device  on  the 
escutcheon  of  the  Cleves  family  until,  in 
the  days  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  it  passed  to 
the  tavern  signboards.  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  and  his  descendants  for  a  long 
time  prided  themselves  on  having  sprung 
from  the  loins  of  the  Swan  Knight. 

According  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Guerber — 
the  author  of  "  Myths  of  Northern 
Lands"  and  other  antiquarian  works — 
it  was  in  1829,  when  the  great  German 
composer,  Richard  Wagner,  was  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  that  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  "Titurel  and  Parci- 
val"  of  Von  Eschenbach,  from  which 
he  was  to  draw  in  after  years  the  inspir- 
ation for  his  greatest  operas.  Struck  by 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  romance, 
he  kept  it  in  his  mind  until,  in  1841,  he 
embodied  one  of  its  episodes  in  the 
opera  of  *'Tannhauser." 

44  During  a  summer  vacation  at  Tep- 
litz,  in  Bohemia,  in  1844,"  writes  Mr. 
Guerber,  44  Wagner  wrote  the  first  sketch 
of  the  opera  ot  Lohengrin.  The  poem 
was  written  at  Dresden,  in  1S45,  but  the 
score  was  finished  only  in  1S48.  The 
opera  was  first  performed  at  Wiemer,  in 
1S50.  under  the  leadership  of  Lizt,  who 
was  greatly  interested  in  it%  and  deter- 
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mined  to  make  it  a  success. 
From  the  memorable  night  of  its  first 
performance  dates  the  success  of  the 
Wagner  movement  in  Germany.  During 
the  next  nine  years  this  opera  was  given 
in  fourteen  different  cities,  and  Wagner, 
who  was  then  a  political  exile,  is  said  to 
have  sadly  remarked,  *  I  shall  soon  be 
the  only  German  who  has  not  heard 
Lohengrin.'  It  was  in  1861,  eleven 
years  a<ter  its  first  performance,  that  he 
finally  heard  it  for  the  first  time  in 
Vienna. " 

Three  years  later,  Prince  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Wagner's  music,  succeeded  to  the 
Bavarian  throne.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  his  reign  was  to  invite  the  composer 
to  dwell  at  his  court  and  to  assure  him  a 
yearly  pension.  Indeed,  so  infatuated 
was  the  young  king  with  the  story  of 
Lohengrin,  that  he  not  only  had  his 
residence  decorated  with  paintings  and 
statues  representing  different  episodes 
of  the  opera,  but  used  also  to  sail  about 
his  lake,  dressed  in  the  Swan  Knight's 
costume,  in  a  boat  drawn  by  ingeniously 
contrived  mechanical  swans.  Wagner's 
great  opera  "Parsifal,"  as  its  title  im- 
plies, was  also  based  upon  Yon  Eschen- 
bach's  version  of  the  Sangreal  legend. 
He  designated  it  as  "A  solemn  work 
destined  to  hallow  the  stage,"  but, 
although  he  always  spoke  of  it  as  a  reli- 
gious opera,  intended  to  be  the  song  of 
songs  of  divine  love,  he  was  too  much 
wanting  in  reverence  and  devotion  to 
succeed  in  accomplishing  this  pur- 
pose. 

"What  constitutes  Goethe's  glory," 
writes  the  French  historian  and  critic, 
Taine,  "  is  that  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury he  could  produce  an  epic  poem — I 
mean  a  poem  in  which  genuine  gods  act 
and  speak.  This  appeared  impossible 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  since  the  spe- 
cial work  of  our  age  is  the  refined  con- 
sideration of  creative  ideas,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  poetic  characters  by  which 
other  ages  have  never  failed  to  represent 
them." 


The  epic  poem  referred  to  in  this  pas- 
sage is  the  "Faust"  which  M.  Taine 
describes  elsewhere  as  "the  greatest 
poem  of  the  age."  In  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  poem,  however,  the  critical  French- 
man seems^to  forget  that  Goethe's  fine 
epic  was  not  altogether  an  original  crea- 
tion. Instead  of  rejecting  legend,  the 
poet  adopted  it,  and  chose  a  mediaeval 
story  for  his  theme.  Nor  was  it  a  wild 
tale  without  foundation  that  Goethe  re- 
vived in  his  great  drama,  but  the  narra- 
tive of  a  Christian  penitent  whom  the 
Church  honors  on  the  fourth  of  Feb- 
ruary, every  year. 

A  few  years  before  the  Persian  inva- 
sion, in  538,  runs  the  pious  chronicle, 
there  lived  in  the  town  of  Adana,  in  Cili- 
cia,  a  priest  named  Theophilus,  treas- 
urer and  archdeacon.  He  lived  in  strict 
observance  of  all  his  religious  duties,  was 
famous  for  his  liberality  to  the  poor,  his 
sympathy  with  the  afflicted,  his  elo- 
quence in  the  pulpit,  his  private  devo- 
tion and  severe  asceticism.  On  the  de- 
cease of  the  bishop,  by  popular  acclama- 
tion he  was  summoned  to  the  episcopal 
care  of  the  diocese,  but  his  deep  humili- 
ty urged  him  to  refuse  the  office,  even 
when  it  was  pressed  upon  him  by  the 
metropolitan.  Seldom  has  a  nolo  epis- 
copari  been  carried  out  to  such  an  em- 
phatic refusal  as  was  given  by  Theophilus. 
A  stranger  was  raised  to  the  vacant  seat, 
and  the  treasurer  resumed  the  course  of 
life  he  had  pursued  for  so  many  years, 
with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
others,  content  in  his  own  mind  at  hav- 
ing refused  the  office,  which  might  have 
aroused  his  pride,  and  which  certainly 
would  have  diminished  his  opportunities 
of  self-sacrifice.  Virtue  invariably 
arouses  the  spirit  of  detraction,  and 
Theophilus,  by  his  refusal  of  the  bishop- 
ric, was  thrust  into  public  notice  and  at- 
tracted public  attention.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  evil  minded  and  en- 
vious originated  slanders,  which,  circu- 
lating widely,  produced  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  to  ward  Theophilus,  and  from  being 
generally  reported,  were   accepted  as 
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substantially  true.  These  stories  reach- 
ing the  ears  of  the  new  bishop,  he  sent 
for  the  archdeacon,  and  without  prop- 
erly investigating  the  charges,  concluded 
that  he  was  guilty  and  deprived  him  of 
his  offices. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  the 
humility  which  had  required  the  holy 
man  to  refuse  a  mitre,  would  have  ren- 
dered him  callous  to  the  voice  of  slander, 
and  have  sustained  him  under  depriva- 
tion. But  the  trial  was  too  great  for  his 
virtue.  He  brooded  over  the  accusa- 
tions raised  against  him,  and  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  him,  till  the  whole  object 
of  his  labor  was  the  clearing  of  his  char- 
acter. He  sought  every  available  means 
of  unmasking  the  calumnies  of  his  malign- 
ers,  and  exposing  the  falsity  of  the 
charges  raised  against  him.  But  he 
found  himself  unable  to  effect  his  object, 
for  one  man  is  powerless  against  a  multi- 
tude, and  slander  is  a  hydra  which,  when 
maimed  in  one  head,  produces  others  in 
the  place  of  that  struck  off.  Baffled, 
despairing,  and  without  a  friend  to  sus- 
tain his  cause,  the  poor  clerk  sought  re- 
dress in  a  manner  which  a  month  ago 
would  have  filled  him  with  horror.  He 
visited  a  necromancer,  who  led  him  at 
midnight  to  a  place  where  four  cross- 
roads met,  and  there  conjured  up  Satan, 
who  promised  reinstatement  in  all  his 
offices  to  the  unfortunate  Theophilus, 
and  what  he  valued  more,  a  complete 
clearing  of  his  character.  The  priest,  to 
obtain  these  boons,  signed  away  his  soul 
with  a  pen  dipped  in  his  own  blood,  and 
abjured  for  ever  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
spotless  Mother. 

On  the  morrow,  the  Bishop  discov- 
ering his  error,  how  we  know  not,  sent 
for  Theophilus,  and  acknowledged  pub- 
licly that  he  had  been  misled  by  false  re- 
ports, the  utter  valuelessness  of  which 
he  was  ready  frankly  to  acknowledge. 
He  asked  pardon  of  the  priest,  for 
having  unjustly  deprived  him  of  his  of- 
fice. The  populace  enthusiastically  re- 
versed their  late  opinion  of  the  treas- 
urer, and  greeted  him  as  a  saint  and  con- 


fessor. For  some  days  all  went  weM, 
and,  in  the  excitement  of  a  return  to  his 
former  occupations,  the  compact  he  had 
made  was  forgotten.  But  after  a  while, 
as  reason  and  religion  resumed  their 
sway,  the  conscience  of  Theophilus  gave 
him  no  rest.  He  paced  his  room  at 
night,  in  an  agony  of  terror.  His  face 
lost  its  color;  his  brow  was  seamed  with 
wrinkles;  an  unutterable  horror  gleamed 
from  his  deep- set  eyes.  Hour  by  hour 
he  prayed,  but  found  no  relief.  At 
length  he  resolved  on  a  solemn  fast  ot 
forty  days.  This  he  accomplished,  pray- 
ing nightly  in  the  Church  of  the  Pan- 
hagia  till  the  grey  of  morning  stole  in  at 
the  little  windows  of  the  dome  and  ob- 
scured the  lamps.  On  the  fortieth  night, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  him,  and 
sadly  rebuked  him  for  his  sin.  He  im- 
plored her  pardon  and  all-prevailing  in- 
tercession, and  this  she  promised  him. 
The  following  night  she  reappeared  and 
assured  him  that  Christ  had,  at  her 
prayer,  forgiven  him.  With  a  cry  of  joy 
he  awoke;  and  on  his  breast  lay  the  deed 
which  had  made  over  his  soul  to  Satan, 
obtained  from  the  evil  one  by  the  mercy 
of  the  sacred  Mother  of  God. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  He  rose, 
spent  some  time  in  acts  of  thanksgiving, 
and  then  went  to  church  where  the  di- 
vine liturgy  was  being  celebrated,  \fter 
the  reading  of  the  gospel,  he  flung  him- 
self at  the  Bishop's  feet,  and  requested 
permission  to  make  his  confession  in  pub- 
lic. Then  he  related  the  circumstances 
ot  his  fall,  and  showed  the  compact 
signed  with  his  blood  to  the  assembled 
multitude.  Having  finished  his  confes- 
sion, he  prostrated  himself  before  the 
Bishop  and  asked  for  absolution.  The 
deed  was  torn  and  burned  before  the 
people,  he  was  reconciled  and  received 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  after  which  he 
returned  to  his  house  in  a  fever,  and 
died  at  the  expiration  of  three  days. 

The  original  account  of  this  famous 
compact  with  the  devil — which  the  Ger- 
man poet  made  the  motif  of  his  drama — 
was  written  down  in  Greek  by  Eutychia- 
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nus,  a  disciple  of  Theophilus,  who  de- 
clares that  he  relates  what  he  had  seen 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  heard  from  the 
mouth  of  Theophilus  himself.  That  the 
story  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  truth  is 
almost  certain,  for  it  bears  on  the  face  of 
it  many  tokens  of  authenticity.  It  has 
been  repeated  in  chronicles,  romances, 
poems  and  miracle  plays,  in  every  cen- 
tury since  Eutychianus  wrote  his  account 
and,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  im- 
mensely popular  with  the  masses.  Whether 
the  devout  archdeacon's  compact  with 
Satan  is  to  be  regarded  in  a  literal  sense, 
or  as  a  religious  allegory,  I  will  leave  for 
minds  more  competent  than  mine  to  de- 
cide, contenting  myself  with  making  a 
few  brief  observations  on  Goethe's  adap- 
tation of  the  story. 

Theophilus  was  an  archdeacon,  and 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  learning.  That 
he  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  forbid- 
den art  of  magic  is  attested  by  his  mid- 
night visit  to  the  necromancer,  who 
conjured  up  Satan  to  his  assistance. 
Faust  also  is  represented  as  a  scholar, 
learned  in  the  law  of  forbidden  myste- 
ries. Being  himself  a  necromancer  he 
conjures  up  the  devil,  in  the  person  of 
Mephistopheles.  Both  Theophilus  and 
Faust  sell  their  souls  to  the  Evil  One  for 
certain  worldly  considerations.  Both 
repent  having  signed  the  contract.  So 
far,  therefore,  Goethe  has  adhered  closely 
to  the  ancient  story.  It  is  only  in  the 
details  and  mechanical  effects  of  his 
drama  that  he  departs  from  it.  Yet  in 
these  particulars,  his  irreverence  for 
sacied  things  is  so  conspicuous  that  his 
poem  cannot  be  numbered  among  those 
which  serve  to  bring  the  sublime  truths 
and  moral  beauties  of  the  ancient  faith  to 
the  notice  of  the  modern  world. 
Gounod's  beautiful  opera  on  the  same 
theme  is  too  well  known  to  demand 
comment,  and  I  shall  refrain  from  men- 
tioning the  works  of  other  modern 
composers  on  the  subject.  Nor  shall  I 
»  attempt  to  treat  of  this  primitive  story 
as  represented  in  its  modernized  version, 
Faust,  by  the  artists  of  the  nineteenth 


century  ;  but  will  call  the  reader' s  atten- 
tion to  a  sweet  old  German  legend 
which  Longfellow  has  endued  with  the 
charm  of  graceful  verse. 

"  One  morning,  all  alone, 

Out  of  his  convent  of  gray  stone, 
Into  the  forests  older,  darker,  grayer, 
His  lips  moving  as  if  in  prayer, 
His  head  sunken  upon  his  breast 
As  in  a  dream  of  rest, 
Walked  the  monk  Felix." 

And  as  he  pondered  over  the  pages  ot 
the  sacred  volume,  his  eyes  rested  upon 
the  following  passage  :  "  A  thousand 
years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday 
when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the 
night."  For  a  moment  he  doubted  the 
possibility  of  God's  written  word,  and, 
with  downcast  eyes  went  further  into  the 
forest  meditating,  and  muttering  to  him- 
self at  intervals,  "  I  believe,  O  Lord, 
but  alas  !  I  do  not  understand. " 

"  And  lo!  he  heard 
The  sudden  singing  of  a  bird, 
A  snow-white  bird,  that  from  a  cloud 
Dropped  down, 

And  among  the  branches  brown 
Sat  singing, 

So,  sweet,  and  clear,  and  loud, 
It  seemed   a  thousand  harp-strings 
ringing. 

And  the  monk  Felix  closed  his  book, 

And  long,  long, 

With  rapturous  look, 

He  listened  to  the  song, 

And  hardly  breathed  or  stirred." 

Suddenly  he  was  aroused  from  his 
ecstasy  by  the  ringing  of  the  convent 
bell  for  the  noonday  service,  and  he  re- 
traced his  pathway  homeward  in  great 
haste,  so  that  he  might  reach  the  con- 
vent chapel  in  time.  On  taking  his  place 
among  his  brethren,  however,  he  was 
struck  dumb  with  amazement;  for 

"  New  figures  sat  in  the  oaken  stalls, 
New  voices  chanted  in  the  choir; 
Yet  the  place  was  the  same  place, 
The  same  dusky  walls 
Of  cold  gray  stone, 
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The  same  cloisters   and   belfry  and 
spire." 

When  the  service  was  over,  Brother 
Felix  inquired  the  reason  of  the  change, 
and  what  had  become  of  his  former 
companions.  At  first  the  Friars  did  not 
understand  him  ;  but  when  he  stated 
that  he  was  a  member  of  their  Order, 
who  had  gone  forth  only  that  morning 
to  read  and  meditate  in  the  forest,  they 
cried  in  one  voice  that  they  had  never 
beheld  his  face  before.  Brother  Felix 
persisting  in  his  assertions,  the  monas- 
tery roll  was  brought  forth  wherein  were 
the  names  of  all  who  had  ever  belonged 
to  that  house  of  prayer,  and  therein  it 
was  found — 

"That  on  a  certain  day  and  date, 
One  thousand  years  before, 
Had  gone  forth  from  the  convent  gate 
The  monk  Felix,  and  never  more 
Had  entered  that  sacred  door. 
He  had  been  counted  among  the  dead. 
And  they  knew  at  last, 
That,  such  had  been  the  power 
Of  that  celestial  and  immortal  song, 
A  thousand  years  had  passed, 
And  had  not  seemed  so  long 
As  a  single  hour." 

That  Longfellow  has  reinvested  this 
charming  legend  with  new  beauty  is  due, 
I  believe,  to  the  spirit  of  deep  reverence 
with  which  he  usually  approached  relig- 
ious subjects.  Although  born  and  reared 
in  New  England,  in  an  atmosphere 
wholly  prejudicial  to  Catholic  truth,  he 
was  the  most  Catholic  of  modern  poets. 
He  not  only  showed  a  marked  preference 
for  purely  Catholic  subjects,  but  treated 
them  with  deep  reverence  and  in  a  de- 
vout Catholic  spirit.  Indeed,  no  modern 
poet  or  writer  has  done  more  to  present 
the  truths  and  beauties  of  the  ancient 


faith  to  the  notice  of  non-Catholics  than 
this  sweetest  of  American  singers.  Be- 
fore concluding  this  interesting  subject, 
let  me  define  the  origin  of  the  word  "le- 
gend," in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
grounds  for  criticism  on  my  use  of  it  in 
my  title,  or  in  the  body  of  the  foregoing 
articles. 

The  legend  was  originally  a  book  used 
in  the  old  Catholic  churches,  containing 
the  passages  from  Scripture  to  be  read  at 
divine  services.  At  a  later  period  the 
lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  came  to 
be  called  legends  because  chapters  were 
read  out  of  them  at  matins  and  in  the 
refectories  of  religious  houses.  Thus 
De  Voragine's  Legend  a  A  urea  was  so  en- 
titled because  it  was  the  first  collection 
of  the  lives  of  the  saints  that  had  ap- 
peared up  to  that  time.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  throughout  Europe  until 
the  Church  discredited  many  of  the 
marvels  it  contained.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  all  miracles 
related  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  are  to 
be  considered  as  pious  parables  or  alle- 
gories. Miracles  are  as  possible  to-day 
as  they  were  when  Christ  lived  upon 
earth,  and  those  which  our  Holy  Mother 
Church  accepts  as  true  should  command 
our  unquestioning  faith.  As  regards 
those  religious  romances  which  were 
produced  during  the  Dark  and  Middle 
Ages,  I  have  this  much  to  say:  If  a 
grander  literature  can  be  found  than 
that  comprised  in  these  venerable  Chris- 
tianized myths,  why  have  not  the  great 
poets  of  this  enlightened  century  revived 
it  in  their  works?  But  truth,  moral 
beauty,  heroism,  chastity  and  other 
Christian  virtues  which  these  old  legends 
typify  are  eternal  in  their  nature,  and  will 
reappear  in  the  literature  and  art  of  every 
generation  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 
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Recommended  to  our  Prayers  by  His  Holiness:,  Leo  XIII. 


THE  mention  of  humility  sounds  like 
a  discordant  note  in  the  harmony 
of  praise  with  which  the  world  is 
everywhere  celebrating  its  achievements 
and  progress  as  the  century  draws  to  a 
close.  The  word  finds  no  place  on  our  lec- 
ture platforms,  in  the  newspapers, or  in  the 
public  utterances  and  messages  of  men 
of  civil  prominence  or  station.  The 
virtue  itself  is  despised  and  blamed  for 
hindering  human  advancement:  it  surely 
seems  a  hopeless  task  to  plead  for  it  in 
an  age  which  is  termed  so  boastfully  an 
aggressive  age.  If  the  world  is  filled 
with  pride,  all  the  more  necessary  is 
humility,  and  if  it  seem  useless  to  recom- 
mend it,  then  all  the  more  need  ot 
prayer  that  men  and  nations  may  be 
lowered  in  their  pride,  and  appreciate 
the  advantages  and  motives  which  should 
keep  them  humble. 

No  virtue  is  more  plainly,  strongly  or 
frequently  recommended  to  us  in  Holy 
Scripture  than  humility,  and  yet  for  no 
virtue  has  the  human  heart  such  a  dis- 
like and  abhorrence.  It  is  the  virtue 
which  Christ  specially  commends  in 
Himself  for  our  imitation.  "  Learn  of  me 
for  I  am  meek  and  humble  of  heart," (1) 
and  it  is  the  one  to  which  St.  Paul  was 
inspired  to  attribute  Christ's  exaltation 


(1)  Matthew  n,  20. 
(353) 


and  our  redemption:  "  He  ^humbled 
himself,  becoming  obedient  unto  death, 
even  unto  the  death  of  the  cross.  For 
which  cause  God  hath  also  exalted  him 
and  hath  given  him  a  name  which  is 
above  every  other  name."  (2)  It  is  a 
title  to  God's  favor:  "the  humble  and 
contrite  heart  thou  wilt  never  despise;  " 
(3) — the  most  effective  aid  to  prayer:  "the 
prayer  of  him  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  penetrate  the  clouds; "  (4) — the  safe- 
guard of  wisdom:  "for  where  humility 
is,  there  also  is  wisdom;  M  (5) — a  condi- 
tion of  salvation,  and  a  sure  way  to 
glory:  "Unless  you  be  converted  and 
become  as  little  children,  you  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Whosoever  shall  humble  himself  as  this 
little  child,  he  is  the  greater  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven;"  (6) — and  the  rule  is 
often  repeated:  41  He  who  humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted;M(7) — "humility 
goeth  before  glory."  (8)  / 
Still  men  dislike  and  abhor  humility. 
Besides  being  naturally  distasteful  and 
difficult  to  attain,  it  is  but  too  often  mis- 
conceived or  put  before  them  in  a  false 
light,  or  described  in  terms  which  sound 
to  them  so  extravagant,  that  they  turn 


(2)  Philippians  2,  8.  9;  (3)  Psalm  50,  19; 
(4)  Eccli.  3,  4,  4;  (5)  Proverbs  II,  2;  (6) 
Matthew  18,  4;  (7)  St.  Luke  14,  11 ;  (8)  Pro. 
verbs  1 5,  33. 
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(354) 


aside  and  listen  to  the  promptings  of 
pride,  which,  alas,  is  so  plausibly  com- 
mended in  our  present  day  literature,  as 
to  make  men  forget  or  overlook  the  judg- 
ments pronounced  on  it  in  scripture. 

Thus,  humility  is  too  often  recom- 
mended and  practised  as  a  virtue  which 
is  chiefly  exterior.  This  is  why  some 
imagine  that  it  requires  a  bowed  head, 
or  a  furtive  glance,  a  drooping  carriage, 
timid  utterance,  slow  gait  and  other  such 
graceless  habits.  Now,  though  true  hu- 
mility shows  itself  in  looks  and  words 
and  actions,  it  belongs  properly  in  the 
mind  and  heart.  Indeed,  nothing  can 
be  more  easily  affected,  nor  more  deceit- 
ful than  the  external  manners  of  this  vir- 
tue. ' '  There  is  one  that  humbleth  him- 
self wickedly,  and  his  exterior  is  full  of 
deceit."  (i)  This  is  simply  hypocrisy, 
which  an  honest  man  must  despise. 

Again,  humility  is  often  described  in 
such  a  way  as  to  create  the  impression 
that  it  is  more  a  virtue  of  necessity  than 
of  one's  free  choice  and  cultivation.  By 
dwelling  too  much  on  the  need  and 
benefit  of  temptations,  afflictions  and  hu- 
miliations, the  notion  is  formed  that  hu- 
mility is  forced  on  one  from  without, 
whereas  it  is  only  by  our  own  internal 
study  of  the  motives  we  have  for  humility 
within  ourselves  that  we  can  prepare  to 
profit  from  humiliations  and  other  trials 
coming  upon  us  from  without. 

Not  less  deplorable  is  the  opinion  that 
some  come  to  form,  that  humility  makes 
one  too  retiring,  inactive,  timid,  and 
even  little-minded  or  grovelling,  as  if  it 
were  inconsistent  to  say,  as  in  the  Mag- 
nificat, that  God  "hath  regarded  the  hu- 
mility of  his  handmaid,"  and,  in  the 
next  breath,  glory  in  the  fact  that  "He 
that  is  mighty  hath  done  great  things  un- 
to me." 

Finally,  the  terms  used  to  describe 
humility,  or  rather  some  of  its  practices, 
sound  so  strange  and  exaggerated  at 
least  for  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  them,  as  to  mislead  some  into  an  ex- 


( i)  Kccli.  19-23. 


treme  and  indiscreet  observance  of  this 
virtue,  and  repel  others  from  what  they 
consider  its  extravagances.  Thus,  to 
speak  of  self-abasement  or  self-contempt 
to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
first  motives  of  humility,  may  result  in 
impressing  some  souls  with  an  ex- 
aggerated sense  of  their  unworthiness, 
and  others  with  a  hatred  for  the  virtue 
that  strikes  so  suddenly  at  the  root  of 
their  self-esteem  and  exaltation. 

We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
mention  some  of  the  erroneous  notions 
that  prevail  about  the  virtue  of  humility, 
because  we  can  realize  better  our  need 
to  pray  for  this  virtue  when  we  consider 
how  much  men  are  deceived  about  a 
matter  that  is  so  simple  in  itself,  and  so 
fundamental  in  the  life  of  the  soul. 

First  of  all  humility  is  a  virtue,  and 
according  to  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of 
the  Church,  the  foundation  of  all  the 
virtues.  As  such  it  is  a  habit,  or  abiding 
quality  of  the  soul  disposing  it  to  certain 
actions  for  its  own  welfare  and  perfection. 
By  it  the  soul  is  prevented  from  being 
carried  to  things  above  its  capacities  ; 
its  impulses  are  checked  from  tending 
inordinately  to  great  things.  For  this 
the  soul  must  know  its  capacities  and  its 
deficiencies,  and  it  must  restrain  every 
faculty  from  seeking  to  attain  what  is 
above  its  powers,  repressing  exaggerated 
views  of  its  own  gifts  and  excellence,  and 
denying  every  desire  or  appetite  for 
things  that  surpass  its  nature.  Humility, 
therefore,  is  the  virtue  which  enlightens 
our  minds  to  know  what  we  are  and 
whence  we  have  all  that  we  possess,  and 
disposes  the  will  to  be  content  with  what 
we  may  reasonably  hope  to  attain.  It 
does  not  conceal  from  us  one  good  trait, 
or  exaggerate  a  single  defect ;  it  does 
not  obscure  or  minimize  any  perfection 
or  excellence  that  we  may  legitimately 
aim  at,  indeed,  humility  is  often  tersely 
defined  as  truth,  because  it  represents 
all  so  fully  and  clearly,  and  disposes  us 
to  keep  in  our  place,  in  our  true  relations 
with  God  as  the  one  from  whom  we  hold 
and  hope  to  receive  all  that  is  good  for 
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us,  and  with  our  fellow  beings,  in  whom 
it  helps  us  to  recognize,  respect  and 
venerate  the  gifts  of  God  just  as  in  our- 
selves. 

The  chief  act  of  humility,  is  therefore, 
submission  to  Almighty  God  as  the 
Author  and  Lord  of  all  things.  It  dis- 
poses us  to  reverence  Him  in  all  things, 
and  to  obey  His  law  and  prize  it  above 
all  that  we  possess.  St.  Ignatius  sug- 
gests a  way  of  knowing  in  what  measure 
we  humble  ourselves  thus  * 'under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God,"  to  use  St.  Peter's 
phrase.  Beginning  with  the  disposi- 
tion to  die,  or  forfeit  anything  in  this 
life  rather  than  offend  God  by  grievous 
sin,  he  puts  next  the  disposition  to 
die  or  forfeit  everything  rather  than 
to  offend  God  venially,  and  finally  sets 
before  us  the  disposition  to  die  or  suf- 
fer any  pain  or  disgrace  rather  than  give 
way  deliberately  to  the  slightest  imper- 
fection. Nothing  can  help  us  better 
than  these  considerations  of  the  saint, 
to  appreciate  how  closely  humility  is 
connected  with  divine  love  and  how 
necessary  it  is  to  keep  us  united  with 
God  in  charity.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
humility  is  said  to  be  the  mother  and 
safeguard  and  foundation  of  all  the 
virtues,  even  of  the  greatest  of  all, 
which  is  charity. 

As  humility  regulates  our  submission 
to  Almighty  God,  so  also  it  regulates  our 
relations  with  our  fellow-men.  As  it 
makes  us  recognize  and  reverence  in  our- 
selves, every  gift  or  excellence  we  have 
from  God's  bounty,  so  it  makes  us  see 
and  reverence  the  same  in  others  as  gifts 
from  Him.  It  makes  us  respect  their 
authority,  influence,  station,  character, 
learning,  opinions,  in  a  word  every- 
thing in  them  which  we  would  respect  in 
ourselves,  and  furthermore  it  makes  us 
show  our  respect  outwardly.  It  does  not 
conceal  from  us  their  faults  or  shortcom- 
ings any  more  than  it  blinds  us  to  our  own, 
but  it  makes  us  suspend  for  them  as  un- 
certain the  judgment  we  must  pass  as  cer- 
tain for  ourselves,  since  God  keeps  us 
from  knowing  the  secrets  of  every  con- 


science but  our  own.  True  Christian 
humility  begets  in  us  a  trust  in  the  mo- 
tives of  others  such  as  we  love  to  con- 
ciliate for  our  own  ;  whilst  it  saves  us 
from  indulging  in  any  vain  conceit  or  de- 
lusion about  the  perfectibility  of  human 
nature,  it  also  saves  us  from  the  error  of 
those  who  look  upon  human  nature  as 
universally  depraved  ;  like  charity,  it  is 
not  suspicious,  and  it  envieth  not ;  it 
makes  us  too  much  concerned  with  our 
own  tailings  to  permit  us  to  study,  much 
less  magnify,  the  failings  of  other  men. 

It  requires  no  serious  labor,  but  only 
ordinary  good  will,  to  estimate  our  good 
qualities  and  our  deficiencies  in  their 
true  light.  We  are  dust,  and  we  are 
destined  to  return  to  dust.  We  know 
but  little,  and  of  that  we  are  so  uncer- 
tain ;  we  are  inconstant  and  prone  to 
evil,  soon  tired  of  doing  good,  and  ever 
adding  sin  to  sin,  living  from  day  to  day 
in  satisfying  our  curiosity,  feeding  our 
minds  with  trifles,  and  experiencing  in 
our  bodies  a  multitude  of  miseries  which 
should  humble  us  if  we  were  but  consis- 
tent enough  to  recognize  our  lowliness. 
All  this  should  at  least  keep  us  from 
judging  the  defects  of  others,  and  make 
us  appreciate  the  terms  by  which  holy 
souls  have  expressed  the  abject  condi- 
tion of  our  nature.  Nothing  short  of 
grace  can  enable  us  to  do  this,  and,  in 
truth,  the  humility  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing is  a  supernatural  virtue,  which  was 
unknown  or  unnoticed,  even  in  the  cate- 
gory of  Aristotle,  until  Christ  came  to 
teach  the  world  that  no  virtue  is  possi- 
ble without  it,  and  that  the  glory  we 
hope  for,  whether  in  this  world  or  in  the 
next,  is  in  proportion  to  our  humility. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we 
should  pray  earnestly  for  humility  as  we 
approach  the  close  of  this  century.  The 
whole  world  seems  busy  with  the  task  of 
self  laudation.  A  spirit  of  pride  infects 
the  moral  atmosphere,  the  nations  are 
boasting  of  their  strength,  the  sects  glory 
more  in  the  wealth  and  station  than  in 
the  piety  of  their  members,  the  con- 
trollers of  capital  and  of  commerce  are  lost 
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in  admiration  ol  their  own  enterprises, 
the  social  world  feeds  on  the  pride  of 
life,  science  writes  its  panegyrics  before 
it  is  quite  sure  of  its  own  achievements. 
Man  takes  credit  for  everything,  and 
proudly  declares  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
human   perfection.     God  is  ignored. 
His  Church  is  despised  and  even  His 
revealed  word,  to  which  so  much  rever- 
ence was  formerly  shown,  is  now  sub- 
jected to  a  form  of  criticism  in  which  hu- 
man reason  is  the  supreme  criterion.  Re- 
ligion which  would  still  inspire  the  mul- 
titudes with  respect  for  God  and  sacred 
things  is  ruthlessly  excluded  from  our 
schools  to  make  way  for  superficial  study 
of  numberless    branches,    which  fills 
young  minds  with  conceit,  and  for  doc- 
trines inculcating  an   abnormal  sense 
of  human  independence  which  fills  the 
young  minds  with  arrogance.     What  is 
so  badly  begun  in  the  schools  is  con- 
tinued  in   the  newspaper  and  lecture 
room,    with    the     result     that  men 
and    women    are    confirmed    in  the 
delusion     that     they     know  every- 
thing worth  knowing,  and   that  they 
are  entitled  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
most  serious  questions  and  difficult  prob- 
lems without  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
the  past  or  to  the  authority  of  learned 
men  of  our  time.    The  spirit  of  pride 
affects  every  one  of  us,  without  divine 
grace  and  constant  self  exertipn  it  is  im- 
possible to  dwell  in  an  age  and  among 
people  infected  by  it  without  becoming 
infected  by  it  ourselves.    Too  often  we 
show  our  pride  in  the  human  achieve- 
ments of  Catholics  under  the  pretext  that 
they  glorify  and  recommend  our  religion; 
too  many  of  our  Catholic  parents  pay 
tribute  to  the  pride  of  the  world  by 
sending  their  children  to  so-called  select, 
but  godless  schools,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
obtaining  for  them  a  chance  of  social  ad- 
vantages in  later  life  ;  not  unfrequently 
we  read  editorials  in  our  newspapers 
edited  by  Catholics  urging  Catholics  to 
become  more  prominent  in  official  and 
social  life,   under  the  pretext  that  so 
much  can  be  done  lor  religion  by  such 


prominence,  as  if  these  were  the  only 
means  of  exercising  a  salutary  influence 
on  our  fellow  beings,  or,  again,  as  if 
Catholics  had  not  already  attained  to- 
prominence  in  civil  and  social  life,  if  they 
would  but  use  it  for  the  Church.  In  one 
word,  to  realize  the  danger  we  are  in  of 
giving  way  to  pride  and  of  gradually  com- 
ing to  neglect  the  virtue  of  humility,  we 
may  recall  that  until  our  Holy  Father 
sent  us  his  letter  Testem  benevolenticey 
at  the  beginning  ol  this  year,  we  were 
growing  familiar  with  appeals  to  give 
preference  to  the  active  virtues  so-called, 
as  being  more  suited  to  our  age  thar* 
the  passive \  among  which  would  be  classed 
humility. 

Whether  we  consider  the  intensity  or 
extent  of  the  actions  of  this  virtue  we- 
cannot  look  upon  it  either  as  in  anyway 
passive  in  its  nature,  or  as  tending  to 
make  us  passive  or  inactive.  The  vice 
of  pride  to  which  the  virtue  of  humility  is 
opposed  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  vices 
to  overcome,  and  it  requires  most  intense 
and  constant  efforts  of  humility  to  eradi- 
cate it  entirely.  The  extent  to  which 
this  virtue  must  be  exercised  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  no  virtue  can  be  exer- 
cised or  cultivated  without  it.  It  is 
needed  to  make  the  mind  submissive  in 
an  act  of  divine  faith;  to  keep  the  will 
from  presuming  on  divine  mercy  and  to- 
help  us  endure  anything  rather  thar* 
break  God's  law  and  lose  His  love.  It 
is  needed  also  for  the  moral  virtues,  since 
justice  is  impossible  without  a  virtue 
which  values  all  things  at  their  proper 
worth,  and  prudence  cannot  be  exercised, 
a  disposition  to  subordinate  the  lower  to* 
the  higher,  as  for  temperance,  humility 
is  the  noblest  part  of  it,  and  really  dis- 
poses the  soul  to  the  moderation  which, 
this  virtue  cultivates.  Finally,  humility 
is  essential  for  an  act  of  fortitude.  Never 
can  we  succeed  in  a  difficult  task,  or 
overcome  obstacles  in  our  way,  unless 
we  know  exactly  our  strength  and  our 
weakness,  and  the  resources  to  which  we 
can  confidently  look  for  support.  With- 
out [such  knowledge,  we  are  rash  and 
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presumptuous,  and  cannot  cope  with  the 
■difficulty  which  is  usually  attendant  on 
doing  good  or  resisting  evil.  Far  from 
making  us  inactive  or  weak,  humility  facil- 
itates the  exercise  of  every  virtue,  and  dis- 
poses us  to  do  great  things  for  God,  by 
filling  us  with  contempt  for  human  praise, 
the  motive  which  most  of  all  makes  men 
mean  and  little-minded. 

"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Why?  Because  the  humble  heart  is  en- 
tirely submissive  to  God's  law,  absolutely 
resigned  to  His  will.  Because:  4 'the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  meat  and 
drink,  but  justice,  and  peace,  and  joy  in 


the  Holy  Ghost."  (1)  Because  the  hum- 
ble man  is  high  in  God*  s  favor :  "He  hath 
regard  to  the  prayer  of  the  humble:  and 
he  hath  not  despised  their  petition.  Be- 
cause * 1  the  prayer  of  him  that  humbleth 
himself  shall  penetrate  the  clouds;  and 
till  it  come  nigh  he  will  not  be  comforted, 
and  he  will  not  depart  till  the  most  High 
behold,"  so  simple,  strong  and  confident 
is  the  assurance  with  which  he  feels  al- 
ready in  this  life  that  God  deigns  to  rec- 
ognize him  for  his  own,  since  he  looks 
upon  himself  as  nothing  but  upon  God 
as  his  all. 


( 1)  Romans  14,  17. 


THE  STORY  OF  KATHERINE. 


By  M.  C.  Hughes. 


FATHER  MERCER  sat  in  his  little 
library,  the  closely  penned  pages 
spread  out  before  him  on  the 
broad,  oak  writing-table.  Evidently  the 
ettir  was  of  nure  thin  pissing  interest; 
he  read  it  deliberately,  word  for  word, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  re- 
mainder of  an  unusually  heavy  mail — for 
the  quiet  presbytery — lay  unopened  at 
his  hand.  Careful  study  of  the  matter 
only  deepened  the  perplexed  frown,  sel- 
dom seen  disfiguring  his  placid  face, 
and,  with  a  sigh,  he  folded  the  sheets 
into  their  creases,  replacing  them  in  the 
envelope.  As  he  did  so  the  bell  rang 
noisily  : 

"  A  telegram  for  you,  Father.  I 
asked  the  messenger  to  wait  lest  an  an- 
swer might  be  required." 

The  housekeeper  handed  over  the  bit 
of  yellow  paper  with  tremulous  fingers. 
To  her  nothing  less  serious  than  sud- 
den illness  or  death  could  be  presaged 
by  announcement  in  such  a  solemn  form. 
She  awaited  its  perusal,  breathlessly. 

*  *  There  is  no  answer,  Sarah.  Have 
you  signed  for  it  ?  " 

"  O,  yes! — and  there's  no  answer," 


murmured  Sarah,  to  herself.  "  I  won- 
der what  can  be  the  matter.  I'll  be  here 
three  years  next  Christmas  and  this  is 
only  the  second  telegram  that's  come 
in  all  that  time.  The  other  told  the 
death  of  Father  Mercer's  sister.  I  hope 
it's  no  bad  news  he's  been  getting,  poor 
man  ;  he  has  trials  enough,  as  it  is," 
and,  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
long  stormy  day,  the  good  hearted  wo- 
man reiterated  her  words,  marvelling 
what  could  possible  have  been  the  reason 
ot  that  wired  message.  Her  curiosity 
was  not  destined  to  be  gratified,  how- 
ever ;  when  the  next  few  days  brought 
forth  no  unusual  event,  the  occurence 
passed  into  forgetfulness  with  her. 

To  the  zealous  priest,  letter  and  tel- 
egram proved  the  cause  of  much  anx- 
ious thought  and  fervent  prayer.  During 
the  course  ot  the  afternoon,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  storm-king's  wild 
melodies,  he  wrote: 

My  Dear  Child: 

That  telegram  of  yours,  1 '  Please  re- 
turn letter  mailed  by  me  yesterday,  un- 
opened," came  only  after  I  had  read 
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and  reread  that  same  letter  and,  I  must 
candidly  say,  I  am  glad  it  was  so.  The 
mere  fact  that  in  the  face  of  a  strong 
temptation  your  first  thought  should  be 
to  seek  counsel  here,  shows  me  that  you 
are  still  true  to  the  instincts  of  early  life, 
although  you  acknowledge  that  you  have 
grown  careless  in  the  fulfilment  of  your 
religious  duties. 

You  know,  your  own  conscience  tells 
you,  what  my  advice  is  in  this  matter. 
There  must  be  no  compromise.  Do  not 
take  time  to  consider ;  give  your  answer, 
now.  What  will  the  few  additional  com- 
forts you  will  be  able  to  provide  tor 
mother  avail,  if  to  purchase  them  you 
barter  your  immortal  soul  ?  Believe  me, 
once  this  affair  is  settled,  she  will  be 
reasonable  enough  to  admire  you  for 
the  courage  ot  your  convictions  and,  who 
knows,  your  steadfastness  may  win  for 
her  the  pearl  beyond  all  price, — the  gift 
of  faith ! 

From  the  tenor  of  your  letter  I  feel 
sure  that,  however  strong  the  influence 
brought  to  bear,  you  will  remain  faithful 
to  the  church  of  your  baptism,  that 
nothing, — human  love,  riches,  worldly 
ambition, — can  cause  you  to  forget  the 
promise  made,  in  my  presence,  to  your 
dying  father,  to  live  and  die  an  earnest 
Catholic. 

I  hope  to  receive  an  assurance  by  let- 
ter within  a  few  days  that  all  is  well  with 
you,  or  better  still,  take  a  short  vacation 
and  come  down  to  let  me  hear  the  story 
of  victory  from  your  own  lips.  Remem- 
ber, my  dear  child,  you  may  ever  rely 
on  the  fatherly  interest  and  affection  of 
Yours  in  Christ, 

David  R.  Mercer. 

"  That  letter  from  Katherine  Carroll 
is  another  powerful  argument  against 
mixed  marriages.  Her  father's  faith  was 
strong,  apparently  his  wife's  difference — 
or  want — of  belief  exerted  no  deteriorating 
influence  on  him.  Yet  here  is  his  daugh- 
ter, not  a  weak  character  by  any  means, 
devoutly  and  practically  Catholic  during 
his  lifetime,  quickly  grown  so  lukewarm 


that  she  can  calmly  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  marriage  with  a  man  who  refuses 
to  let  a  priest  perform  the  ceremony!  If 
it  was  not  for  the  confirmation  class 
meeting  to-morrow  and  the  next  day  I 
would  certainly  go  to  the  city,  in  spite 
of  stiff,  rheumatic  joints  and  give  Kath- 
erine the  good,  plain  talking  to  she  so 
sadly  needs.  Under  the  circumstance* 
it  is  impossible,  however ;  I  must  leave 
her  in  the  hands  of  God.  If  she  spurns 
His  grace  there  is  a  sad  future  in  store 
for  her,"  and  Father  Mercer  buttoned 
on  his  great  coat,  facing  the  fierce  storm 
in  order  to  feel  sure  that  his  missive 
reached  the  post-office  in  safety. 

A  few  days  later  the  Catholic  com- 
munity at  Camden  was  shocked  by  a  bit 
of  scandalous  gossip.  Katherine  Carroll 
had  been  married,  out  of  the  Church,  to 
a  wealthy  Bostonian.  It  seemed  hard 
to  believe  that  one  of  Father  Mercer's 
spiritual  children  could  so  far  forget  her- 
self and  yet  it  must  be  true  ;  there  was 
the  notice  copied  from  the  Transcript 
by  the  Daily  Budget  which  never  failed 
to  serve  up  such  bits  of  news  concerning 
former  residents,  as  the  editor  could 
glean.  By  the  unusual  gravity  of  the 
pastor's  face  at  sodality  and  choir  meet- 
ing the  young  people  concluded  that  the 
information  had  come  to  his  ears.  The 
letter  containing  it  read  thus  : 

Dear  Father  : 

When  I  sent  the  telegram  I  had  al- 
ready reached  a  decision, — that  was  why 
I  hoped  to  receive  my  letter  back,  un- 
read. I  know  you  will  be  pained — 
shocked  beyond  words — to  hear  I  cannot 
forego  the  earthly  happiness  offered  me  ; 
love,  enjoyment,  and  weath  prove  too 
strong  a  combination  to  resist.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  martyr  in  my  make-up. 
From  childhood  I  held  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  if  my  lot  were  cast  in  ages  of 
persecution  I  would  have  been  a  recreant. 

Don't  think  too  hard  of  me,  dear 
Father ;  it  is  only  the  remembrance  ot 
your  never  failing  kindness  that  gives  me 
the  courage  to  write  to  you  thus.    I  could 
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not  let  you  hear  of  the  marriage,  dis- 
tasteful as  it  is  to  you,  from  outside 
sources.  I  suppose  I  am  really  no  longer 
entitled  to  subscribe  myself  as  formerly 
Your  grateful  child, 

Katherine  Carroll. 

***** 

"  Good  morning,  Father  Mercer, 
can't.  I  give  you  a  lift?"  Dr.  Turner 
reined  in  his  pretty  mare  and  drew  aside 
the  carriage  robe. 

"  Your  offer  is  very  acceptable,  Frank. 
Walking  in  this  mud  is  pretty  tiresome 
for  an  old  man  like  me,  but  I  can't 
complain  while  I  have  strength  enough 
left  for  it.  I've  been  to  1  shanty  town' 
looking  up  some  of  my  truant  Sunday 
school  children. 9 ' 

"It's  altogether  too  great  a  distance 
for  you,  Father  ;  as  your  physician,  I 
forbid  it.  When  you  have  such  trips  to 
make,  hereafter,  I  insist  upon  lending 
you  my  horse.  Just  let  me  know,  if 
possible,  a  few  hours  ahead,  and  I  can 
arrange  nicely  so  that  it  will  not  incon- 
venience me  in  the  least.  I  quite  enjoy 
putting  you  under  obedience,  since  it  is 
what  you  have  enjoined  on  me  since 
childhood.1 ' 

"Well,  I  surely  should  not  refuse  such 
an  agreeable  penance,  my  boy  ;  the 
compact  is  sealed. ' ' 

"Of  course  you  have  heard  the  gos- 
sip of  the  town  about  my  cousin  Kathe- 
rine's  marriage?"  Father  Mercer 
nodded  and  the  doctor  continued:  "  I 
am  sadly  disappointed  in  Kate,  she  gave 
promise  of  developing  into  a  thoroughly 
noble,  Catholic  woman.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  her  sweet  dis- 
position and  her  unswerving  loyalty  to 
the  faith  would  eventually  bring  Aunt 
Rose  into  the  fold.  I  can't  understand 
her  taking  such  a  step. ' ' 

"Neither  can  I,  Frank,  but  tempta- 
tion is  powerful  and  *  judge  not,  lest  you 
be  judged.'  " 

"  I  suppose  I  have  no  right  to  consti- 
tute myself  her  judge,  but  I  have 
thought  of  the  matter  so  incessantly 


that  I  must  talk  it  out  with  somebody 
—  and  you  are  the  only  safety-valve  I 
know.  Of  course,  Kate  must  have 
loved  the  man,  she  isn't  mercenary 
enough  to  marry  solely  for  advantages. 
Her  ambition  favored  the  suit,  for  she 
has  had  her  heart  set  on  sending  John 
to  Harvard,  and  her  teacher's  salary, 
with  the  slender  income  from  the  prop- 
erty here,  couldn't  support  the  house- 
hold and  do  that.  Aunt  Rose  has 
pretty  expensive  tastes,  too  ;  after  all,  it 
must  have  been  hard  for  Katherine  to 
resist  the  temptation.  I  hear  that  the 
mortgage  on  the  old  homestead  has 
already  been  taken  up  by  Mathews  and 
that  the  old  lady  is  coming  back  here  to 
live.  I  can  almost  hear  her  saying,  in 
answer  to  inquiring  friends  :  '  Yes,  my 
daughter  is  very  happily  married  to  a 
most  excellent  young  man.  After  a  few 
years  abroad  they  will  occupy  his  ances- 
tral home  in  Brookline  and  entertain 
largely.'  " 

Father  Mercer  laughed,  in  spite  of 
himself,  at  Dr.  Turner's  clever  mimicry 
of  Mrs.  Carroll's  airy  manner.  "And  I 
suppose  you  will  be  expected  to  hold 
yourself  in  readiness  to  help  your  aunt 
dispense  lavish  hospitality  when  her 
various  clubs  visit  Camden  ?  " 

"No,  I  am  afraid  a  poor  country 
doctor,  like  myself,  will  not  be  in  requi- 
sition, any  more;  but  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing,  Father,  John  and  I  have  always 
been  firm  friends.  For  my  uncle's  sake, 
as  well  as  the  boy's  own,  I  am  going  to 
stand  by  him  through  thick  and  thin;  I 
will  leave  nothing  undone  to  keep  him 
true  to  the  old  faith.  When  a  child,  I 
could  not  appreciate  mother's  sorrow 
over  her  brother's  marriage.  I  do  now, 
and  I  thank  God  that  she  did  not  live  to 
see  this  sad  result  in  his  daughter's 
abandonment  of  her  religion. 

"  It  has  done  me  a  world  of  good  to 
have  this  out  with  you,  Father  ;  yes,  the 
very  first  time  that  John  comes  down  we 
will  go  over  to  see  you.  Don't  forget 
your  promise  about  the  carriage.  Good- 
bye." 
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Cambridge,  June  189- 
Dear  Frank  : 

The  excitement  of  this  great  com- 
mencement week  is  really  over.  Your 
absence  from  the  festivities  was  a  big 
disappointment ;  the  mater  must  have 
been  snubbing  you  unmercifully,  of  late, 
since  you  go  so  far  as  to  visit  her  sins  on 
my  innocent  head.  Be  prepared  for 
the  worst !  I  broke  the  news  to  her  as 
gently  as  I  knew  how,  to-day,  but  there 
was  a  terrible  scene.  Of  course,  she 
partly  blames  you  and  accuses  you  of 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  as, 
somehow  or  other,  she  learned  that 
through  you  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Jesuits. 

Financially,  she  has  nothing  of  which 
to  complain ;  those  Western  invest- 
ments, apparently  worthless  at  the  time 
of  father's  death,  now  yield  a  snug 
income.  The  money  that  Mathews 
insisted  on  advancing  to  prevent  the 
foreclosure  of  some  overdue  mortgages, 
has  been  returned  with  interest,  long 
ago,  so  that  mother  is  really  in  most 
comfortable  circumstances. 

As  I  am  expected  at  Frederick  Sun- 
day, there  will  not  be  time  for  even 
a  flying  trip  to  Camden.  Tell  Father 
Mercer  I  will  write  him  from  the  noviti- 
ate. I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you, 
old  fellow,  lor  your  wonderful  goodness 
to  me,  particularly  during  the  last  few 
years  —  you  can't  hush  me  on  paper,  I 
must  have  my  say.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  your  brotherly  interest  and  encour- 
agement, I,  too,  might  have  drifted 
away  from  Peter's  bark.  You  have  a 
claim  on  my  heart  that  will  grow  stronger 
with  the  years. 

Pray  that  .  my  dear,  unbelieving 
mother  may  see  the  light  and  embrace  it 
—  I  can  only  hope  that  Katherine's 
slumbering  conscience  may  be  awakened 
before  'tis  too  late  —  and  for 
Yours  affectionately, 

John  Carroll. 

44  What  a  bitterly  disappointed  woman 


Aunt  Rose  must  be,"  thought  Dr. 
Turner,  "though  the  world  shall  never 
know  it.  If  John  had  been  of  a  less 
firm  character  her  unwisely  lavish  affec- 
tion would  have  ruined  him.  Well, 
life  is  full  of  surprises,  and  his  decision 
is  one  of  them.  With  a  mother  totally 
devoid  of  religious  belief,  an  elder  sister 
who  resolutely  turns  her  back  on  God  to 
worship  Mammon,  here  is  a  lad,  not 
only  remaining  faithful  to  his  Church, 
but  finding  his  greatest  happiness  in  giv- 
ing up  all  for  Christ.  He  attributes 
some  of  his  steadfastness  to  me.  Lord  ! 
I  owe  a  hundred  times  more  to  his 
example.  How  he  did  rave  over  the 
boy- martyr  when  he  first  read  Fabiola  ; 
I  don't  think  Pancratius  himself  could 
have  been  a  whit  more  brave  and  lova- 
ble than  he  !" 

During  the  three  years  that  followed 
her  son's  entrance  into  the  Jesuit  novi- 
tiate, Mrs.  Carroll  divided  the  time  be- 
tween her  own  and  her  daughter's  home. 
She  was  restless  and  unhappy;  John's 
departure  had  left  a  dull  ache  in  her 
proud  heart  though  she  gave  no  outward 
sign  of  mental  suffering.  While  she 
clung  to  the  rash  vow  made  in  his  pres- 
ence, that  her  pen  should  never  trace  a 
line  to  him,  she  eagerly  watched  for  the 
letters  which  came  regularly  from  Fred- 
erick and,  in  secret,  shed  many  hot  tears 
over  them. 

For  the  first  time  since  her  marriage, 
Mrs.  Mathews  had  come  to  spend  a 
month  at  the  scene  of  her  girlhood.  The 
old  house,  freshened  and  beautified, 
seemed  so  homelike  that  Katherine  at 
first  anticipated  an  enjoyable  visit ;  but 
associations  sometimes  wield  an  uncon- 
trollable power  over  mortals.  The  deep- 
toned  bell  that  announced  the  Angelus 
at  morn,  at  noon  and  at  night,  and 
called  the  people  to  Mass  those  balmy 
spring  mornings,  echoed  in  her  soul.  She 
was  angry  with  herself  for  heeding  it  but, 
strive  as  she  would,  the  first  stroke 
conjured  up  a  picture,  so  vivid  that  she 
involuntarily  closed  her  eyes  to  shut  it 
out  from  her  vision.    Two  light-hearted, 
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devout  school-girls  hastening  to  May 
devotions,  laden  with  lilacs  and  syringas 
for  Mary's  shrine.  Marion  had  been 
in  her  grave  four  long  years  and  she,  the 
companion  of  prayer,  of  study  and  play, 
— her  state,  according  to  Father 
Mercer's  estimation,  was  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  death. 

From  such  obtrusive  and  unwelcome 
thoughts  Katherine  turned  feverishly  to 
amuse  her  handsome  boy,  whose  fourth 
birthday  was  in  glad  anticipation.  This 
little  king  ruled  benignly  over  the  house- 
hold, to  each  member  of  which  his 
slightest  wish  assumed  the  form  of  a 
command.  His  mother  forgot  every- 
thing but  the  present  when  Bertie's  rosy, 
laughing  face  was  near  her  ;  her  love 
could  be  described  as  nothing  short  of 
idolatry. 

1 '  Mother,  I  -  feel  that  I  must  go 
through  the  form,  at  least,  of  calling  on 
Mrs.  Joyce  while  I  am  here.  They  tell 
me  that  she  is  seldom  able  to  leave  the 
house  now  ;  probably  she  does  not  care 
for  visitors.  We  will  inquire  for  her,  at 
all  events,  and  the  drive  will  do  you 
good  ;  you  are  looking  pale  to-day." 

Mrs.  Carroll  acquiesced  ;  leaving  baby 
in  enjoyment  of  his  afternoon  sleep  they 
paid  their  call.  The  invalid  was  too  ill 
to  receive  them,  much  as  she  regretted 
the  fact  j  after  her  beloved  .dead,  no 
maiden  had  been  as  dear  to  her  as  that 
daughter's  inseparable  companion.  With 
a  promise  to  repeat  the  visit  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  the  ladies  re- 
turned home  in  hopes  of  finding  the 
young  heir  awake  and  ready  to  continue 
the  drive  with  them. 

"  Yon  need  not  alight,  Katherine  ;  I 
will  get  nurse  to  bring  baby  down,  at 
once,  if  he  has  finished  his  nap." 

Mrs.  Carroll  leisurely  ascended  the 
broad  steps  and  entered  the  doorway. 
A  few  moments  later  a  child's  shrill 
scream  rang  through  the  quiet  street. 
Katharine's  heart  stood  still,  what  had 
happened  to  her  baby?  Throwing  the 
reins  over  the  horse's  back  she  rushed 
into  the  house  and  upstairs  to  what  had 


once  been  her  own  nursery.  The  mus- 
lin drapery  of  the  crib  was  in  flames  and 
her  mother  knelt  on  the  floor  with  the 
child,  wrapped  in  a  heavy  rug,  moaning 
piteously  in  her  arms.  Katharine  tore 
down  the  flimsy  curtains  and  stamped 
out  the  fire;  her  hands  were  badly  blis- 
tered, but  she  scarcely  felt  the  pain. 
Taking  Bertie  from  the  old  lady's  arms 
she  laid  him  on  his  little  bed,  then 
helped  her  mother  into  a  chair  by  the 
open  window.  Two  of  the  maids  were 
quickly  dispatched  for  the  nearest  phy- 
sicians. 

"  Get  Dr.  Thatcher  and  Dr.  Turner, 
both,  if  you  can,  but  don't  come  back 
without  one,"  and  Katherine,  with  rare 
presence  of  mind,  directed  the  fright- 
ened nurse  girl  what  to  do  for  Mrs.  Car- 
roll, who  had  fallen  into  a  deep  swoon, 
while  she  attended  the  baby. 

The  elder  doctor  was  away  on  vaca- 
tion. Dr.  Turner  answered  the  bell  in 
person  and,  seizing  his  accident  case 
rushed  breathlessly  to  the  saddened  home. 
Katherine  raised  her  head  as  he  entered 
and  mechanically  returned  his  saluta- 
tion. Mrs.  Carroll's  bluish  white  face 
first  arrested  his  attention.  He  caused 
her  to  be  taken  to  her  chamber  and  did 
all  that  was  possible  to  make  her  com- 
fortable. The  attendant  explained  mat- 
ters by  stating  that,  in  the  momentary 
absence  of  his  nurse,  Bertie,  had  got 
possession  of  the  match-safe.  When 
his  grandmother  entered  the  room  he 
was  enveloped  in  flames ;  she  had 
fainted  away  as  soon  as  her  daughter 
took  the  little  fellow  out  of  her  arms. 

His  face  became  very  grave  when  he 
ascertained  the  extent  of  the  child's  in- 
juries. Mrs.  Mathews  watched  his  ex- 
pression eagerly  and  her  mother  heart 
divined  the  result  of  the  examination. 
While  he  dressed  the  cruel  burns  she 
strove  to  hush  baby's  moans,  her  eyes 
wild  with  tearless  anguish. 

"  Has  your  little  one  been  baptized, 
Katherine?" 

Baptized  ?  As  the  full  significance  of 
the   question    dawned    upon  her  she 
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turned  her  face  imploringly  towards  the 
doctor  : 

"  No,  but  you* re  not  going  to  let  him 
die.  Save  him,  O  Frank,  for  God's  sake, 
save  him  !    He  hasn't  been  baptized  !  " 

Frank  did  not  ask  permission,  he 
simply  took  a  glass  of  water  from  the 
stand  and,  with  deliberation  in  every 
movement,  reverently  administered  the 
sacrament  of  regeneration.  His  action 
spoke  more  plainly  than  words.  What 
could  be  said  to  comfort  that  despairing 
mother  in  such  an  hour?  It  would  be 
a  mercy  if  she  should  lose  her  senses  for 
a  brief  space,  but  no  !  when  the  little 
life  had  cried  itself  out  she  still  kept 
lonely  vigil  by  the  tiny  form. 

"  Katherine,  your  mother  is  asking 
for  you  ;  she  needs  you.' '  The  young 
woman  looked  into  her  husband's  face 
with  unseeing  eyes.  "  Needs  me?  No 
one  needs  me,  now.  The  curse  of  my 
apostasy  fell  upon  my  child,  he  has  been 
sacrificed  !  For  this  I  sold  my  birth- 
right, O  God  !  "  and  she  laughed  a  wild, 
hysterical  laugh  that  echoed  weirdly 
through  the  silent  house.  In  vain  did 
they  try  to  reason  with  her  ;  she  could 
not  be  induced  to  leave  the  crib. 

In  the  adjoining  room,  Dr.  Turner 
talked  with  Stephen  Mathews.  "Aunt 
Rose  is  delirious,  probably  would  not 
recognize  Katherine  if  she  stood  beside 
her.  There  is  not  the  slightest  hope  of 
recovery,  this  shock  must  prove  fatal.  I 
have  seen  the  symptoms  of  heart  trouble 
for  a  long  time  ;  in  fact,  warned  Kath- 
erine of  it  years  ago.  I  endeavored  to 
induce  her,  then,  to  consult  a  specialist 
but  I  never  heard  whether  she  followed 
my  advice.  See,  she  is  wholly  uncon- 
scious, now." 

At  dawn,  as  Frank  knelt  at  the  bed- 
side, his  fingers  on  her  pulse,  Mrs.  Car- 
roll opened  her  eyes.  Her  tremulous 
lips  parted  and  he  bent  his  head  to  catch 
the  faint  whisper:  "Ask — John — to — 
for — give — me, — pray. 1 ' 

*       *       *       *  * 

All  through  the  long,  hot  summer  and 
the  beautiful,  cool  autumn  days,  Kath- 


erine Mathews  remained  shut  up  in  her 
girlhood's  home.  She  refused  herself 
to  visitors,  not  excepting  Frank  Turner, 
to  whom  she  owed,  at  least,  gratitude 
for  the  priceless  grace  of  her  child's  sal- 
vation. Her  husband  was  kindness  it- 
self and  bore  with  her  moods  as  a  tender 
mother  might  have  done.  Her  grief 
was  speechless,  tearless,  and  they  won- 
dered how  such  prolonged  agony  would 
end. 

In  October  Mr.  Mathews  was  forced 
to  make  a  business  trip  through  the 
West.  He  urged  his  wife  to  accompany 
him,  for  Dr.  Turner  had  warned  him 
against  leaving  her  alone  ;  but  she  de- 
cidedly refused.  This  important  trans- 
action had  been  postponed  for  months 
for  her  sake,  it  positively  must  be  at- 
tended to,  at  once,  so,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  he  said  good-by.  ■ 

One  stormy  afternoon,  a  few  days  after 
his  departure,  Katherine  felt  a  wild  long- 
ing to  get  out  of  the  house.  With  trem- 
bling fingers  she  fastened  on  her  hat  and 
veil  and  started  off  in  the  gathering  dark- 
ness. Unconsciously — or  did  an  angel 
guide  her  steps  ? — she  took  the  direction 
of  the  parish  church.  When  she  found 
herself  before  it  an  irresistible  impulse 
compelled  her  to  enter.  The  familiar 
interior,  illumined  only  by  the  crimson 
flame  of  the  sanctuary  lamp,  touched  the 
depths  of  her  soul  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  long  months,  tears  came  to  the  relief 
of  her  over-burdened  heart. 

Alter  that,  she  occasionally  stole  out, 
heavily  veiled,  in  the  twilight  and  spent 
a  half  hour  in  the  semi-darkness  of 
the  old  church.  At  first  she  said  no 
prayers,  then  she  resurrected  the  little, 
brown  rosary  that  dated  from  First  Com- 
munion and  murmured  a  decade  or  two. 
She  was  careful  to  time  her  visit  so  that 
there  would  be  little  likelihood  of  obser- 
vation. 

Late  one  afternoon  there  were  a  few 
more  worshippers  than  usual  scattered 
in  the  pews  and  Katherine,  for  a  mo- 
ment, wondered  at  the  reason  ;  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  eve  of  First  Friday  had 
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slipped  her  memory.  As  she  knelt  with 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands  what  a 
crowd  of  emotions  surged  through  her 
mind  !  The  silent  cry  of  her  heart  was 
that  of  the  publican,  "O  God,  be  mer- 
ciful to  me  a  sinner!"  If  she  could 
but  summon  up  the  courage  to  cast  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  Him  whose  Heart  she 
knew  was  ever  ready  to  forgive. 

"  Are  you  waiting  for  confession  ?" 

Father  Mercer's  kind  voice  interrupted 
her  meditations;  it  grew  more  kindly  still 
as,  recognizing  her,  he  laid  his  fatherly 
hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Why,  Katherine,  my  child,  is  it 
you  ?  Come,  our  Lord  is  longing  to 
give  you  His  pardon  and  peace. ' ' 

And  she  obeyed. 

***** 

When  she  reached  home  nearly  two 
hours  later  her  husband  was  there  be- 
fore her.  He  secretly  rejoiced  at  the 
changed  expression  of  her  face  and, 
though  curious  to  know  what  had  wrought 
such  a  transformation,  refrained  from 
any  inquiries.  After  dinner  as  they  sat 
by  the  library  grate  and  he  smoked  a 
fragrant  Havana,  to  whose  aroma  his 
wife  had  a  partiality,  her  questions  en- 


couraged him  to  recount  the  incidents  of 
his  trip. 

"  The  most  enjoyable  part  of  it  all, 
Katherine,  was  the  stop-over  at  Wash- 
ington. John  and  I  had  a  whole  day 
together,  and  we  intend  to  be  very 
brotherly  in  the  future.  He  introduced 
me  to  the  President  at  Georgetown  but 
we  really  did  not  need  to  go  through 
that  formality.  His  father  and  mine 
were  room-mates  at  Harvard  and  though 
I  hadn't  heard  of  the  son  in  years,  I 
recognized  him  at  once." 

Katharine  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  her  Papist- 
hating  husband  was  describing  the  pleas- 
ure of  renewing  acquaintance  with  a 
priest?  Surely  our  Lord  was  smoothing 
the  way  for  her.  She  rose  from  her 
place  and  knelt  beside  him. 

"Stephen,  I  am  back  in  the  fold. 
Father  Mercer  heard  my  confession  this 
afternoon.  Can  you  learn  to  tolerate  a 
Catholic  wife  ?" 

He  raised  her  tenderly  in  his  arms  : 
"  You  have  much  to  forgive,  Katherine. 
I  deeply  regret  the  narrow  bigotry  which 
demanded  the  sacrifice  of  your  religious 
principles.  Let  us  forget  the  past  and 
begin  life  anew." 


The  premium  for  Messenger  sub- 
scribers for  1900  is  by  far  the  most  beau- 
tiful we  have  offered.  It  is  a  finely 
executed  photogravure  of  the  best 
portrait  of  his  Holiness  Leo  XIII. 
The  artist,  Mrs.  Cecily  de  Wentworth, 
who  has  kindly  permitted  us  to 
copy  her  excellent  painting  of  the  Pope, 
had  exceptional  advantages  for  studying 
her  subject,  and  she  has  succeeded  above 
all  other  painters  in  representing  the 
majestic  figure  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
in  the  act  which  is  most  characteristic  of 
his  office,  extending  his  hand  to  bless  an 
audience.  No  other  portrait  reproduces 
so  happily  the  countenance  of  the  ven- 


erable Pope,  as  all  the  other  fail  to  ex- 
press the  repose  with  which  he  controls 
his  intense  energy,  and  the  radiance 
which  softens  the  sharp  outline  of  his 
features.  The  portrait  is  full  length, 
and  the  photogravure,  9x12,  is  on  the 
best  plate  paper,  measuring  12x16,  so  as 
to  be  suitable  for  framing.  We  consider 
it  a  great  privilege  to  be  enabled  to  offer 
our  subscribers  this  precious  premium 
now  that  the  advanced  age  of  the  Pope 
and  the  coming  jubilee  of  the  Catholic 
world,  in  which  he  will  be  the  central 
figure,  attach  so  much  interest  to  his  au- 
gust person. 
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Then  Jesus  said  :  Make  the  men 
sit  down.  Now  there  was  much 
grass  in  the  place.  The  men  there- 
ore  s  at  down,  in  number  about 
five  thousand. 

And  Jesus  took  the  loaves,  and 
when  He  had  given  thanks,  He 
distributed  to  them  that  were  sat 
down  ;  in  like  manner  also  of  the 
fishes  as  much  as  they  would. 
And  when  they  were  filled,  He  said  to 


Feeding  the  Multitude. 
After   these  things,  Jesus  went  over   _ _ .  .       _  . 

the  sea  of  Galilee,  which  is  that  of  L2^« 
Tiberias  : 


And  a  great  multitude  followed  Him, 
because  they  saw  the  miracles  which  He 
did  on  them  that  were  diseased. 

Jesus  therefore  went  up  into  a  moun- 
tain :  and  there  He  sat  with  His  dis- 
ciples. 

Now  the  Pasch,  the  festival  day  of 
the  Jews,  was  near  at  hand. 

When  Jesus  therefore  had  lifted  up 
His  eyes,  and  seen  that  a  very  great 
multitude  cometh  to  Him,  He  said  to 
Philip:  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread, 
that  these  may  eat  ? 

And  this  He  said  to  try  him  ;  for  He 
Himself  knew  what  He  would  do. 

Philip  answered  Him  :  Two  hundred 
pennyworth  of  bread  is  not  sufficient  for 
them,  that  every  one  may  take  a  little. 

One  of  His  disciples,  Andrew,  the 
brother  of  Simon  Peter,  saith  to  Him  : 

There  is  a  boy  here  that  hath  five 
barley  loaves,  and  two  fishes  :  but  what 
are  these  among  so  many? 
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that  remain,  lest  they  be  lost. 

They  gathered  up  therefore,  and 
filled  twelve  baskets  with  the  fragments 
of  the  five  barley  loaves,  which  re- 
mained over  and  above  to  them  that  had 
eaten. 

Now  those  men,  when  they  had  seen 
what  a  miracle  Jesus  had  done,  said  : 
This  is  of  a  truth  the  prophet  that  is  to 
come  into  the  world. 

Jesus  therefore,  when  He  knew  that 
they  would  come  to  take  Him  by  force 
and  make  Him  king,  fled  again  into 
the  mountains  Himself  alone. — St. 
John,  77*.,  /-/J. 

I  am  the  bread  of  life.  Your  fathers 
did  eat  manna  in  the  desert  and  are 
dead. 

This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down 
from  heaven:  that  if  any  man  eat  of  it 
he  may  not  die. 

I  am  the  living  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven. 

If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall 
live  forever,  and  the  bread  that  I  will 
give  is  my  tlesh  for  the  life  of  the 
world. — Ibid.,  48-52. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE   POPE'S  INTERPRETERS. 

Why  should  so  many  men  busy  them- 
selves interpreting  the  mind  of  the  Pope  ? 
Were  he  to  wrap  himself  in  mystery  or 
keep  his  counsel  in  silence,  or  express 
his  thoughts  in  vague  phrases,  we  might 
thank  these  self-appointed  Papal  mind- 
readers  for  their  pains,  even  though  they 
obscure  more  than  they  elucidate.  Leo 
XIII.  lives  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world, 
he  lets  pass  no  opportunity  of  writing 
and  speaking  his  mind  on  all  that  con- 
cerns him  as  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  his 
language  is  clear  as  crystal.  Still  we 
must  constantly  hear  from  unnamed  cor- 
respondents what  he  is  going  to  say, 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  or  what  he 
had  already  said  in  one  way, but  prudently 
said  later  in  another  way.  When  finally 
he  speaks  and  says  something  unpredict- 
ed,  we  must  wait  on  our  would-be  inter- 
preters to  know  what  he  means.  Of 
course  they  are  always  careful  to  read 
into  his  letters  the  particular  hobby 
they  are  riding,  which  is  just  now 
"  Christian  Democracy,"  as  we  discover 
in  one  of  the  late  letters  of  Inaominato. 
A  year  ago  it  was  "  Americanism,"  but 
the  name  had  a  national  bias  to  it  and 
aroused  animosity  in  other  nations. 
"Democracy"  is  cosmopolitan  and 
should  appeal  to  all,  at  least  to  the 
crowd,  which  is  so  easily  fooled  by  names. 


the  French  hierarchy  ?  Why  has  he  not 
suppressed  the  Jesuits?  Why  does  he 
mind  his  own  business?  If  the  Father 
of  Christendom  should  take  the  editors 
of  the  Times  and  Spectator  and  other 
Dreyfus  organs  at  their  word,  and  begin 
to  judge  and  pass  sentence  in  every  mat- 
ter they  choose  to  put  before  the  public ;  if 
he  should  promote  every  appeal  made 
by  accused  citizens  in  the  courts  of  every 
Christian  Nation,  or  plead  for  pardon  for 
all  whom  the  newspapers  would  choose  ta 
represent  as  unjustly  condemned;  if  he 
should  pronounce  on  the  merits  of  the 
war  now  waging  in  South  Africa,  as  the 
Tablet  says,  how  quickly  the  press  would 
make  the  distinction  between  religious 
and  civil  matters,  and  remind  him  that 
he  was  going  beyond  his  sphere !  During 
his  long  reign  he  has  written  volumes  of 
letters  for  every  nation  in  Christendom, 
and  he  has  not  failed  to  lay  down  the 
principles  which  would  save  every  man 
even  from  unjust  accusation,  and  keep 
every  judge  from  pronouncing  an  unjust 
sentence.  The  Times  and  Spectator  and 
the  rest,  might  have  read  lessons  from 
these  to  their  hearts'  content;  but  then, 
the  letters  contain  other  things  which 
concern  bigger  interests  than  those  of 
any  individual,  and  contain  so  much 
truth  that  the  newspapers  would  find 
them  unpalatable  reading. 

TO  REPRESS  BIOAMY. 


SOME  SILLY  QUESTIONS. 

Why  has  not  Leo  XIII.  said  one  word      Though  there  is  still  to  be  at  least  a 

for  Dreyfus?  Why  has  he  not  suppressed  year  of  grace  for  divorced  Episcopalians. 

La  Croix  ?    Why  has  he  not  lectured  during  which  they  may  marry  unchal- 
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lenged,  it  seems  that  their  clergy  will  at 
last  be  shamed  into  some  legislation 
against  permitting  remarriage  to  di- 
vorced couples,  and  that  they  will 
even  attempt  to  bring  about  some 
uniform  civil  legislation  against  whole- 
sale divorce,  if  not  against  the  re- 
marriage of  the  guilty  party  in  cases  in 
which  adultery  is  the  reason  for  the  di- 
vorce. Some  of  the  Baptist  ministers  in 
their  annual  convention  in  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  recommended  similar  legis- 
lation, and  the  Presbyterians  are  begin- 
ning to  admit  the  need  of  it  likewise. 
What  a  glorious  reparation  it  will  be ! 
The  sect  which  had  its  origin  in  a  most 
shameful  divorce,  royal  though  it  was, 
at  length  begins  to  recognize  its  evils, 
and  to  see  in  them  a  reason  for  checking 
it,  though  it  will  not  see  or  admit  the 
clear  condemnation  in  Scripture  of  re- 
marriage after  divorce.  The  party  in- 
nocent of  adultery  may  still  be  permitted 
to  marry,  /.  e. ,  in  plain  words  be  licensed 
to  commit  adultery,  but  the  innocence 
must  be  clearly  established.  Is  there 
not  some  danger  of  casuistry  in  this? 
Regulations  will  have  to  be  made  for  ex- 
amining into  the  right  of  a  divorced  per- 
son applying  for  remarriage,  and  some- 
one will  have  to  judge  about  this  right, 
perhaps  a  defensor  vincvli  matrimonialis. 
This  will  require  learning,  and  time,  and 
labor,  and,  no  doubt,  a  fee.  The  per- 
mission granted  will  be  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  dispensation.  And  then  we 
shall  hear  how  the  church  authorities 
make  Christian  marriages  difficult  and 
expensive,  as  Catholic  priests  were  falsely 
said  to  have  done  in  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines.  No  matter,  the  one  thing 
needed  from  the  Anglican  communion  is 
this  admission,  that  divorce,  as  at  pres- 
ent admitted,  is  an  evil  and  that  remar- 
riage of  either  party  whether  guilty  of 
adultery  or  not,  was  always  wrong.  This 
will  well  nigh  complete  its  self-condem- 
nation. The  most  respectable  portion 
of  that  sect  has  admitted  that  it  has  not 
proper  Apostolical  Succession;  it  has 
sought  recognition  for  its  priesthood, 


and  met  with  a  refusal;  it  has  come  to 
realize  lately  that  it  has  never  had 
the  Real  Presence  of  Christ,  since  the 
days  when  its  founders  profaned  His  al- 
tars and  Holy  Sacrifice;  and  now  at 
length,  it  admits  that  divorce,  the  shame- 
ful crime  to  which  it  owes  its  origin,  is  an 
evil.  In  England  some  Episcopalians 
have  been  bold  enough  to  decline  to 
sanction  bigamous  marriages,  as  they  call 
the  marriage  of  divorced  persons.  How 
tainted  the  Protestant  mind  has  become 
generally  in  its  notions  of  matrimony,  and 
of  the  virtue  of  chastity,  whether  for 
married  or  for  unmarried  persons,  may 
be  judged  from  the  view  of  a  writer  in 
the  Independent  for  October  12,  page 
2772,  that  to  keep  divorced  people  from 
remarriage  is  to  keep  them  from  the 
safest  moral  state  ! 

DEALING   IN  FUTURES. 

But  a  month  ago  a  writer  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  for  October,  H.  D.  Sedg- 
wick, Jr.,  forecasting  the  future  of  re- 
ligion in  this  country,  expressed  a  belief 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would 
soon  bring  under  her  sway  in  this  country 
every  class  of  men  but  "  men  of  scien- 
tific knowledge;  men  of  independent 
character  who  are  resolute  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  a  class  which  is  on  the 
wane  ;  and  third,  the  negroes,  with 
whom  the  Church  has  not  been  success- 
ful." He  arrives  at  this  conclusion,  al- 
though the  Church  in  his  mind  is  the 
Church  as  some  have  misconceived  and 
misrepresented  it,  precisely  with  a  view 
to  winning  over  men  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  of  independent  character  so- 
called.  How  little  we  can  put  by  such 
forecasts  we  may  judge  from  the  fact 
that  in  The  Spectator  for  October  14, 
there  is  an  article  predicting  the  future 
of  the  Church  of  England,  according  to 
which  it  is  to  be  the  guiding  Church  of 
the  English-speaking  race.  To  this  race 
belongs,  in  the  view  of  this  prophet,  the 
material  progress  of  the  world;  at  the  end 
of  the  next  two  hundred  years  only  the 
English-speaking  people  and  the  Slavs 
will  count,  and  the  Slavs,  of  course, 
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will  be  infinitely  less  important  than  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  Whether  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  shall  endure  or  wither,  depends 
on  how  the  Englishmen  apply  a  line  of 
Wordsworth,  by  "making  his  moral  being 
his  prime  care,"  and  this,  somehow,  de- 
pends on  the  Church  of  England.  So 
much  for  our  religious  futures. 

A  PRUDENT  SKEPTICISfl. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  discover,  and 
longer  still  to  prove  the  truth :  it  will 
take  an  eternity  to  make  some  people  be- 
lieve it.  When  falsehoods  flash  over  the 
wires  and  startle  us  in  our  morning  news- 
paper, we  prudently  reserve  our  judg- 
ment and  begin  to  investigate  the  matter. 
The  lie  is  already  twenty-four  hours 
ahead  even  should  we  use  the  wires  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  The  trouble  is 
that  telegrams  and  cablegrams  are  ex- 
pensive, it  is  not  always  possible  to  com- 
municate with  one  who  knows  the 
truth,  and  even  when  this  can  be 
done,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  con- 
vey to  him  not  only  the  false  state- 
ment, but  its  plausible  presentation  and 
the  impression  it  has  produced.  So  we 
must  fall  back  on  the  post-office,  and 
give  our  correspondents  time  to  hunt 
down  the  error,  and  then  we  are  twenty- 
four  days,  instead  of  hours,  behind,  and 
lies  upon  lies  have  been  printed  mean- 
while without  contradiction.  It  has 
taken  a  year  and  a  half  to  convince  the 
majority  of  our  fellow  citizens  that  the 
monks  and  friars  in  the  Philippines  were 
not  all  wrong,  and  some  are  still  skeptical 
in  the  matter.  We  have  been  hearing 
about  the  desecration  of  our  churches 
there  the  past  six  months,  and  it  will  take 
some  months  still  to  give  convincing  testi- 
mony that  some  of  the  accusations  made 
are  true.  The  truth  comes  slowly,  but 
never  too  late.  If  one  refutation  after 
another  of  these  false  charges  would  only 
make  all  men  prudently  skeptical  of  what 
they  read  in  their  daily  newspaper,  the 
editors  would  find  their  falsehoods  less 
remunerative,  and  either  withhold  them 
entirely  or  sift  from  them  what  may  be 
true. 


A  CATHOLIC  PRESS  BUREAU. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  Catholic  party,  some- 
times a  National  Catholic  newspaper  that 
our  contemporaries  advocate.  The  party 
is  not  needed,  though  a  union  of  Cath- 
olic votes  is  often  desirable  for  many 
reasons.  In  purely  civil  or  political 
questions  Catholics,  like  every  other  re- 
ligious body  of  citizens,  have  ample  choice 
of  party  without  forming  one  of  their 
own  ;  in  measures  affecting  Catholic  in- 
terests, they  will  naturally  unite  against 
the  man  or  policy  opposed  to  them. 
The  National  Catholic  newspaper  might 
serve  a  good  purpose,  but  it  might  as 
easily  serve  a  sinister  one.  The  local 
Catholic  weeklies  are  not  so  bad,  and 
many  of  them  are  improving  every  year. 
What  they  need  is  a  common  bureau 
of  Catholic  news — a  Catholic  Associated 
Press,  the  Northwestern  Chronicle  sug- 
gests— though  the  proper  men  and  money 
to  manage  such  an  enterprise  would  be 
difficult  to  get.  Meanwhile,  a  Catholic 
Editors'  Association  might  meet  our 
most  urgent  needs,  if  organized  with  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  helping  one 
another  to  contradict  erroneous  or  false 
statements  about  our  religion  and  about 
Catholics  generally,  so  that  no  Press 
falsehood  about  Catholic  matters  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  could  last 
longer  than  a  week,  without  being  de- 
nied in  most  of  our  Catholic  newspapers. 

ONE  WAY  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Are  some  of  our  Catholic  editors 
quite  sure  that  they  are  not  lending  their 
newspapers  to  a  shrewd  scheme  of  adver- 
tising when  they  publish  the  letters  sent 
them  by  the  business  managers  of  cer- 
tain secular  magazines  regretting  that 
they  had  inserted  in  their  publications 
advertisements  of  an  anti-Catholic  book? 
We  have  received  several  of  these  letters 
and  we  have  read  them  since  in  many  of 
our  Catholic  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
We  have  tried  in  some  instances  to 
make  sure  about  the  character  of  the 
writers  of  some  of  these  letters,  and  of 
others  who  have  begged  us  to  raise  an  out- 
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cry  against  the  book  and  its  advertisers, 
but  without  success,  and  we  have  good 
reasons  to  suspect  that  most  of  them  are 
written  merely  with  the  purpose  of  im- 
posing the  book  on  the  attention  of 
Catholic  readers.  At  any  rate  the 
book  in  question  deserves  no  notice,  as 
it  will  not  be  read  by  Catholics  and  it 
will  have  no  more  effect  on  its  non- 
Catholic  readers  than  similar  productions 
which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  our 
magazines  and  Sunday  newspapers. 

ATHLETICS   FOR  ADVERTISING. 

In  his  address  delivered  at  his  inaugu- 
ration as  President  of  Yale  University, 
Dr.  Hadley  paid  his  respects  to  the  sys- 
tem of  regarding  athletic  achievement  as  a 
sort  of  advertisement  for  one's  own 
prowess,  saying  he  mourned  whenever 
he  saw  a  Yale  student  who  regards  ath- 
letics as  a  sort  of  competitive  means  for 
putting  the  University  ahead  of  some 
rival.  He  deprecated  the  sentiment  that 
led  some  to  advocate  athletics  as  a  means 
of  attracting  a  number  of  students,  say- 
ing he  did  not  know  nor  care  to  know 
whether  athletic  victories  attracted  stu- 
dents or  not,  since  the  man  who  allows 
himself  to  dwell  on  such  a  question,  if 
he  is  not  tempted  to  violate  the  ethics 
of  amateur  sport,  is  at  any  rate  playing 
with  temptation  in  a  dangerous  and 
reprehensible  way. 

JESUIT  JUDGES  IN  DREYFUS  CASE. 

A  certain  New  York  sheet,  published 
in  the  interest  of  a  prominent  branch  of 
the  Protestant  establishment,  arraigns 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  for  complicity  in  the 
Dreyfus  case.  It  bases  its  charge  on  the 
deep  silence  accorded  the  case  by  our 
Holy  Father  in  his  late  Encyclical  to  the 
clergy  of  France.  This  is  an  improve- 
ment introduced  into  modern  criticism 
by  writers  whose  sole  inspiration  is  big- 
otry, whose  torch  of  truth  is  error. 
Hitherto  scholars  confined  their  attack 
to  an  enemy* s  statements.  Now  they 
feel  free  to  invade  the  sacred  precincts  of 
a  man's  heart  and  read  accusations  into 


what  he  thinks.  Pope  Leo  is  vastly 
more  concerned  about  the  education  of 
his  clergy  than  he  is  about  what  opinion 
they  shall  hold  in  a  civil  case  of  law. 
He  prefers  to  remain  at  home  and  let 
the  army  and  the  people  of  France  mind 
their  own  business.  The  article  in  ques- 
tion sneeringly  refers  to  Pope  Leo  as  the 
alleged  vicar  of  Christ,  and  that  is  the 
thorn  in  the  heart  of  Protestantism.  It 
likewise  describes  this  venerable  old  man 
who  has  already  won  the  admiration  and 
the  respect  of  the  entire  world,  as  coun- 
selling the  clergy  of  France,  "to  keep 
clear  of  complicity,  that  is,  of  being 
found  out,  in  plots  against  the  existing 
government."  Mere  external  morality 
is  not  a  mark  of  the  true  Church. 

Under  date  ot  October  14  the 
Weekly  Register,  of  London,  has  this 
paragraph : 

"Now  that  the  conflicting  emotions 
aroused  by  the  Dreyfus  case  have  had 
time  to  partially  subside,  it  may  be  well 
to  cast  a  look  over  the  field  of  struggle, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  miscon- 
ceptions, which,  in  the  heat  and  fury  of 
the  conflict,  may  have  been  unconsciously 
introduced.  As  Lord  Halifax,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  English  Church  Union,  very 
pertinently  remarked,  the  Dreyfus  trial 
has  been  utilized,  in  defiance  of  all  jus- 
tice, to  attack  the  whole  Catholic  body. 
Among  those  against  whom  the  most  vio- 
lent execrations  have  been  levelled,  the 
Jesuits  have  perhaps  come  in  for  more 
than  their  usual  large  share  of  abuse. 
Our  own  attitude  has  always  been  to 
limit  our  attack  to  an  expression  of  en- 
tire disapproval  of  the  French  Clerical 
press,  which  we  have  persistently  stigma- 
tized as  unchristian.  To  this  opinion  we 
unhesitatingly  and  unreservedly  adhere. 
But  when  the  recent  trial  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  secular  press  to  per- 
suade the  public  that  the  an ti- Dreyfus 
manifestations  in  France  were  the  out- 
come of  a  Jesuit  plot,  and  that  Jesuit  pu- 
pils dominated  the  counsels  of  the  French 
army,  we  felt  it  only  right  to  institute  in- 
quiries into  the  subject,  the  results  of 
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which  we  are  only  just  able  to  give  our 
readers. 

"The  French  officers  who,  as  judges 
or  witnesses,  took  part  in  the  Rennes 
court-martial,  numbered  sixty-one. 
Of  the  nine  officers  forming  the  Conseil 
de  Guerre  (seven  judges,  the  Cotnmis- 
saire  du  Gouvetnement  and  a  rapporteur) 
only  one,  Commandant  de  Br£on,  was  ed- 
ucated at  a  Jesuit  school.  It  has  been  com- 
monly stated  in  the  French  press,  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  that  this  officer  was  one 
of  the  two  who  voted  for  an  acquittal ; 
what  is  certain  is  that  he  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  earnest  and  practical 
Catholic.  Including  Colonel  du  Paty 
du  Clam  there  were  fifty-two  military 
witnesses.  Seven  of  these,  according  to 
the  result  of  our  investigations,  are 
old  Jesuit  pupils,  and  of  these  seven, 
three  appeared  as  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fence. The  best  known  name  among 
the  Jesuit  pupils  is  that  of  General  de 
Boisdeffre,  who  was  at  a  Lyc£e  for  eight 
years,  and  at  a  Jesuit  school  for  only  two. 
Of  all  the  really  prominent  figures  in  the 
case,  e.  g. ,  Generals  Mercier,  Billot,  Zur- 
linden,  Roget,  Gonse,  Chanoine,  Com- 
mandants Cuignet  and  Rollin,  Colonels 
Picquart  and  du  Paty  du  Clam,  and  Cap- 
tain Lebrun  Renault,  not  one  was  edu- 
cated at  a  Jesuit  school.  We  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  make  these  facts  public, 
more  especially  as  there  is  greater  likeli- 
hood of  their  being  impartially  consid- 
ered now  that  the  storm  of  passionate 
partisanship  has  moderated.  They  con- 
clusively prove  that  the  enemies  of 
Catholicism  must  look  elsewhere  than  to 
the  French  Jesuits  for  the  controlling  ir- 
ritant in  the  anti-Semitic  crusade." 

Apropos  of  the  same  subject,  S.  D. 
in  a  letter  from  Paris  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  of  October  7,  writes  thus 
humorously  and  sensibly  withal:  "M. 
Yves  Guyot  wishes  the  punishment  of 
generals,  whom  he  considers,  for  unex- 
plained reasons,  to  be  docile  pupils  of 


the  Jesuits;  and  the  Jesuits,  as  everybody 
knows,  are  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop. 

"  The  most  curious  part  of  this  im- 
pending Republican  campaign  is  that 
the  Jesuits  proper  have  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  whole  affair. 
P£re  du  Lac  himself,  as  everyone  who 
has  the  least  acquaintance  with  his  his- 
tory is  fully  aware,  is  merely  a  name  or 
figurehead  for  the  party  purposes  of  the 
Radicals.  As  director  of  a  scientific 
preparatory  school,  he  undoubtedly  had 
many  of  the  younger  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  pass  through  his  hands,  but  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  a  mere  head- master, 
during  two  years  of  the  student's  life, 
could  gain  the  preternatural  influence 
which  the  superstitious  Clemenceau 
and  Guyot  ascribe  to  him.  A  superior, 
properly  so  called,  of  his  brother  Jesuits 
he  has  never  been.  When  Boulangism 
culminated,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  col- 
lege which  the  French  Jesuits  founded 
at  Canterbury,  in  England,  after  Jules 
Ferry  had  interfered  with  their  work  in 
France.  During  the  heat  of  the  Drey- 
fus agitation,  when  he  was  supposed  to 
be  in  hourly  communication  with  the 
anti-Semite  leaders,  he  was  peacefully 
occupying  his  place  in  London,  along 
with  Senator  Berenger,  as  delegate  to 
the  International  Congress  on  the  White 
Slave  Trade.  For  an  elderly  man,  he 
should  have  occupation  enough  without 
meddling  in  politics,  which  no  sensible 
man  believes  he  has  done.  His  name, 
like  that  of  his  Order,  simply  serves  as  a 
watchword  to  the  party  which,  as  Jules 
Ferry  is  said  to  have  boasted,  will  stop 
only  when  it  has  dechristianized  France. 
Freedom-loving  foreigners  should  at 
least  learn  to  distrust  the  attacks  of 
French  partisans  who  show  themselves 
willing  to  use  political  power  held  by 
manipulation  of  universal  suffrage,  to 
force  their  own  religious  ideas  on  their 
unwilling  countrymen." 
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A  recent  letter  from  Cardinal  Vannu-  Now,  however,  comes  the  official  denial 
telli  to  the  Superior- General  of  the  Fri-  of  any  such  intention's  ever  having  been 
ars  Minor  influenced  Father  Andrew,  O.  entertained  by  His  Holiness.  He  pos- 
F.  M.,  to  write  the  London  Tablet  under  itively  asserts  that  nothing  was  further 
date  of  October  14,  as  follows  :  "I  beg  removed  from  his  mind  than  to  revoke 
to  be  allowed  to  explain  the  full  sig-  No.  245  of  our  new  General  Constitution 
nificance  of  the  Cardinal's  late  letter.  It  inculcating  loyal  devotion  to  the  theology 
may  not  have  been  apparent  to  many  of  of  the  old  Franciscan  School.  More- 
your  readers.  On  Novembei  20,  of  last  over  he  refers  to  a  letter  he  graciously 
year,  the  Holy  Father  addressed  a  letter  sent  to  a  former  Minister-General,  trans- 
to  the  Most  Rev.  Father  Aloysius Lauer,  lation  of  which  I  append." 
Minister-General  of  the  Order  of  Friars  This  letter  is  dated  December  13, 
Minor,  in  which  with  that  depth  of  1885,  and  contains  among  others  these 
thought,  lucidity  and  happiness  of  ex-  words  of  praise  for  St.  Bonaventure. 
pression  we  all  know  so  well,  His  Holi-  "How  great  an  affection  existed  between 
ness  dealt  with  the  twofold  subject  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  Seraphic  Doctor, 
'Study  and  Preaching.'  You,  sir,  were  what  a  similarity  in  holiness  and  in 
kind  enough  to  devote  a  leader  to  the  teaching,  is  well  known  to  all.  Where- 
topic,  based  on  the  Papal  Letter.  I  fore,  without  doubt,  Catholics,  and  es- 
quote  your  own  words.  'Ever  a  special  pecially  those  youths  who  are  growing  up 
object  of  his  affectionate  solicitude,  the  to  be  the  hope  of  the  Church,  who  de- 
Order  is  now  made  aware  of  the  high  vote  themselves  to  the  study  of  Philoso- 
hopes  placed  in  its  future  work  for  the  phy  and  Theology  according  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind  by  the  instructions  teaching,  of  Aquinas,  will  derive  the 
now  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  greatest  benefit  from  reading  the  works 
Friars  by  the  Pope  himself. 1  Among  of  St.  Bonaventure  ;  and  from  the  writ- 
these  instructions  was  one  to  which  un-  ings  of  both,  as  from  two  well-furnished 
due,  and,  as  it  has  been  proved,  un-  arsenals,  take  weapons  with  which  they 
grounded  importance  was  attached.  His  may  strive  valiantly  to  overcome  their 
Holiness,  in  his  customary  devotion  to  enemies  in  that  desperate  war  stirred  up 
the  genius  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  paid  a  against  the  Church  and  against  human 
passing  tribute  to  the  Angelic  Doctor,  society  itself. ' ' 

But  so  forcibly  did  he  seem  to  set  forth  the   

claims  of  St.  Thomas  that  a  certain  im-  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Arch- 

pression  was  made,  and  a  rumor  was  bishops  of  the  United  States  held  at  the 

bruited  abroad  to  the  effect  that  his  the-  University  in  Washington  on  October 

ology  to  the  exclusion  of  all  theologians  12,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 

of  the  Franciscan  School,  was  to  form  hierarchy  of  this  country  should  stand  by 

for  the  future  the  staple  of  our  teaching,  the  Christian  Brothers  in  their  efforts  to 

This  view  gained  ground  and  in  due  have  Latin  and  Greek  retained  in  the 

course  was  heard  of  in  the  Vatican,  curricula  of  their  schools  in  this  country. 
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Some  time  ago  the  Archbishops  author- 
ized Bishop  Byrne  of  Nashville  to  go  to 
Rome  and  speak  for  them  in  behalf  of 
the  Christian  Brothers  and  they  signed 
a  petition  to  the  Pope,  asking  that  he 
reverse  the  decision  of  Brother  Gabriel- 
Marie,  head  of  the  Order.  At  this 
year's  meeting  the  Archbishops  made  the 
plea  of  the  Brothers  the  basis  of  another 
appeal  to  the  Pope.  Archbishop  Rior- 
dan,  being  about  to  leave  for  Rome,  was 
commissioned  the  special  representative 
of  the  American  hierarchy  to  bear  the 
message  to  the  Pope.  It  was  also  re- 
solved to  request  Brother  Gabriel- Marie 
to  restore  to  their  posts  of  duty  in  the 
United  States  the  Brothers  deposed  froir 
their  positions  at  the  heads  of  colleges. 
Another  important  matter  discussed  wai 
the  advisability  of  continuing  the  Cath- 
olic Indian  Schools. 

After  hearing  both  sides,  the  Board 
agreed  to  continue  the  work  for  another 
year,  even  if  the  Church  bore  the 
entire  burden  of  the  schools. 


In  an  able  circular  letter  dated  October 
15,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  sounds  a 
notable  warning  on  this  subject  of  para- 
mount importance.  After  remarking  that 
it  is  a  subject  that  troubles  his  conscience 
as  a  pastor  of  souls,  he  comments  on  the 
custom  notably  growing  amongst  our 
people,  especially  those  more  favored 
with  the  world's  goods,  of  estranging 
their  children  from  Catholic  education 
and  thus  unconsciously  preparing  for 
themselves  and  their  descendants  great 
spiritual  dangers  and  difficulties  in  the 
future.  "  The  fact  is  only  too  fully  dem- 
onstrated by  daily  experience.  Most 
commonly  the  reason  of  the  fact  is  the 
desire  to  ascend  the  social  scale,  to 
mingle  in  fashionable  circles,  to  surround 
one's  children  with  companions  deemed 
desirable  for  after  life.  Admitting  for 
a  moment  that  the  custom  under  consid- 
eration facilitates  admission  to  fashion- 
able society, — is  such  society  so  immac- 
ulate, so  far  superior  to  one's  former  sur- 
roundings as  to  counterbalance  the  pre- 


cious advantages  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  our  faith? 
A  very  high  authority  asks,  '  What 
does  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  ' 
Does  not  experience  teach  how  often 
parents  have  had  bitter  cause  to  regret 
their  desire  to  ascend  in  the  social  scale, 
or  have  their  children  mount  the  social 
ladder,  at  the  expense  of  the  gift  of 
faith  ?  ' '  Then  the  Archbishop  proceeds 
to  pay  a  high  tribute  to  Catholic  teachers 
and  puts  his  finger  on  the  true  reason  of 
whatever  inferiority  attaches  to  Catholic 
schools  and  colleges.  4 'On  the  other  hand 
no  one  will  dispute  the  devotedness  ot 
our  religious  teachers  in  our  schools, 
academies,  convents  and  colleges.  If 
there  be  lack  ol  anything,  the  defect  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  opportun- 
ity, arising  from  a  crippled  exchequer. 
Not  want  of  knowledge,  nor  good  will, 
but  poverty  alone  prevents  the  equipping 
of  our  homes  of  learning  with  such 
further  appliances  as  would  enable  them 
not  merely  to  equal  other  institutions, 
but  far  surpass  them.  Catholic  parents  who 
send  their  children  to  institutions,  in 
which  their  religious  training  is  dwarfed 
and  impeded,  are  themselves  directly  re- 
sponsible for  perpetuating  the  drawbacks, 
which  they  allege  as  the  motive  for 
abandoning  our  convents  and  colleges. 
The  life-blood  of  our  Sisters  and  Broth- 
ers, of  our  priests  and  professors,  is  given 
to  the  holy  cause  of  education.  They 
deserve  encouragement." 


The  third  annual  convention  of  the  Eu- 
charistic  League  was  held  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  week  beginning  October  15. 
On  Tuesday  evening  the  opening  service 
was  held  in  the  Cathedral,  Bishop  Horst- 
mann,  of  Cleveland,  officiating.  This 
service  was  followed  by  a  meeting  of 
Diocesan  Directors. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  Apostolic 
Delegate,  Mgr.  Martinelli,  celebrated 
Pontifical  High  Mass.  An  eloquent 
sermon  was  preached  by  Archbishop 
Ryan.    At  the  business  session,  held  in 
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the  afternoon,  papers  were  read  bearing 
upon  the  purpose  of  the  League.  The 
services  of  the  day  closed  at  7.30  p.m., 
with  an  * '  hour  of  adoration,"  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Siegfried,  of  Over- 
brook  Seminary.  Benediction  of  the 
Most  Blessed  Sacrament  was  given  by 
Archbishop  Kain,  of  St.  Louis.  The 
convention  closed  on  Monday  in  St. 
Charles'  Seminary,  Overbrook,  where 
Pontifical  Mass  of  Requiem  was  sung  by 
Bishop  Prendergast.  Papers  were  read 
by  several  of  the  clergy  on  devotion  to 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  at  night,  after 
a  procession  through  the  Seminary 
grounds,  Archbishop  Corrigan  closed  the 
convention  with  Benediction  ot  the  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament.  About  twelve  pre- 
lates and  two  hundred  priests,  represent- 
ing the  various  religious  orders  and  secu- 
lar clergy  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
were  present  at  the  different  exercises. 


Recent  disturbances  in  the  Transvaal 
hold  the  attention  of  the  world.  So 
many  statements,  false  and  true,  are 
bandied  about  concerning  the  status  of 
Catholicity  in  this  little  republic,  that 
these  few  items,  gleaned  from  official 
documents  of  the  Church,  may  prove  of 
interest  and  advantage  to  our  readers. 
The  country  of  the  Transvaal  is  a  Prefec- 
ture Apostolic  with  Very  Rev.  Aloysius 
Schoch,  O.M.I.,  for  Prefect  Apostolic. 
He  resides  in  Johannesburg.  The  Pre- 
fecture was  established  March  15,  1886, 
and  made  separate  from  the  Vicariate  of 
Natal.  Its  limits  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  South  African  Republic; 
the  river  Limopo  on  the  north;  on  the 
south  the  rivers  Vaal,  Buffalo,  Yongola; 
the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  east, 
and  on  the  west  the  desert  of  Kalahari. 
The  climate  near  the  banks  of  the  Limo- 
po is  hot  and  unhealthy;  in  the  rest  of 
the  country  it  is  temperate  and  healthy 
enough.  The  government  is  a  republic, 
with  a  president  and  two  elective  assem- 
blies. Only  Protestants  are  eligible  for 
the  presidency  and  for  the  two  assemblies. 
In  1896,  it  began  to  be  lawful  for  Catho 


lies  to  hold  certain  other  official  posi- 
tions. Protestant  schools  alone  receive 
State  aid.  Catholics  are  debarred  by 
law  from  teaching  in  the  government 
schools.  These  restrictions  are  remnants 
of  the  old  laws  which  had  sway  in  Hol- 
land during  times  of  persecution.  The 
large  body  of  these  laws  was  in  1850  in- 
corporated in  the  code  of  the  republic  by 
its  first  founders.  At  the  present  writ- 
ing all  enactments  against  Catholics,  ex- 
cept the  above-mentioned,  are  repealed. 
In  all  the  cities  English  is  the  language 
used  in  business  transactions.  Resident 
Boers  in  the  country  use  the  language  of 
Holland.  Dutch  is  the  official  language 
of  the  government.  The  natives  speak 
Sitwana  and  Sizulu.  The  Catholics  in 
1898  were  6,200.  There  were  170,000 
European  residents  and  649,000  natives. 
TheCatholic  churches  numbered  five;  the 
chapels,  eight.  The  outlying  missions  at- 
tended were  four  larger  and  five  smaller 
ones.  The  missionaries  employed  were 
15.  Twelve  elementary  schools  were  in 
operation,  four  for  boys,  with  720  pupils; 
eight  for  girls,  with  an  attendance  of  820. 
There  was  one  high  school  for  boys 
and  three  for  girls.  In  a  college  for  boys 
students  were  prepared  for  the  Univer- 
sity examinations.  The  high  schools 
provided  for  130  boys  and  320  girls. 
An  orphanage  and  an  asylum  took  care 
of  160  children  and  19  old  people.  A 
hospital  in  Johannesburg  was  managed 
by  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family.  The  re- 
ligious were,  all  told,  123,  denominated 
as  follows : 

Men  :  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate, 
14;  Trappists,  3;  Little  Brothers  of 
Mary,  1 1 .  Women :  Sisters  of  Loretto,  1 7 ; 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family,  39;  Sisters 
of  Nazareth,  1 1 ;  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic, 
22;  Sisters  of  St.  Ursula,  6. 


In  the  Messenger  for  July,  1898,  there 
appeared  a  short  account  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Perpetual  Light  of  Expiation 
and  Supplication  in  honor  of  the  Most 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  Impressed  by 
its  worthy  object  and  the  large  increase 
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in  the  number  of  its  priest  and  lay  mem- 
bers, His  Grace,  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Louis,  petitioned  His  Holi- 
ness, Leo  XIII.,  to  raise  the  association 
to  the  rank  of  an  archcon fraternity.  The 
answer  to  this  petition  is  contained  in 
the  subjoined  decree,  issued  by  the  Sa- 
cred Congregation  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith. 

"In  as  much  as  some  years  ago,  R. 
P.  D.  John  Joseph  Kain,  Archbishop 
of  St.  Louis,  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  erected  a  society  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Visitation, 
B.  M.  V.,  in  a  place  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  which  is  commonly  called  Cab- 
anne  Place,  under  the  title  of  Associa- 
tion of  the  Perpetual  Light  of  Expiation 
and  Supplication,  in  honor  of  the  Most 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  for  the  increase 
of  devotion  to  Him,  and  to  propitiate 
the  divine  justice  ;  now,  therefore,  that 
this  society  may  be  more  and  more  ex- 
tended, he  begs  that  the  same  may  be 
adorned  with  the  title  of  Archconfra- 
ternity.  Wherefore  His  Holiness,  our 
Lord,  Leo  XIII.,  Pope  (the  undersigned 
Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  having 
brought  the  matter  forward),  in  an  audi- 
ence on  the  1  st  day  of  August,  1899, 
deigned  to  erect  and  institute  the  said 
society,  already  canonically  erected  in 
the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis,  into  an 
Archconfraternity  with  all  and  single 
rights,  privileges,  honors,  preeminences, 
and  indults  usually  granted.  And  to  the 
officials  and  sodalists  of  the  same  Arch- 
confraternity,  both  present  and  future, 
he  granted  forever  that  with  the  express 
consent  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis, 
then  ruling,  they  may  aggregate  to  the 


same  Archconfraternity  any  societies  of 
the  same  title  within  the  confines  of  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  St.  Louis,  pro- 
vided the  Constitution  '  Quacumque 1 
of  Clement  XIII. ,  Pope,  and  the  decree 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Indul- 
gences, of  the  8th  day  of  January,  1881, 
be  observed  ;  and  that  they  may  freely 
and  licitly  communicate  to  them  all  and 
every  indulgence,  granted  by  the  Apos- 
tolic See  to  the  Archconfraternity  itself, 
and  to  others  communicable. 

"His  Holiness  commanded  that  this 
present  decree  should  forthwith  be  is- 
sued. 

"  Given  at  Rome  from  the  Hall  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith,  the  4th  day  of  August, 
1899. 

"M.  Cardinal  Ledochowski, 

Prefect. 

"Aloysius  Nf.ccia,  Secretary." 

A  second  rescript  in  response  to 
Archbishop  Kain's  petition  grants  the 
following  indulgences  to  members  of  the 
newly  erected  Archconfraternity. 

1.  A  plenary  indulgence  on  the  feasts 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  St.  Joseph  and 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque  to 
members  who  celebrate  Mass  on  these 
days  or  come  to  Holy  Communion. 

2.  A  plenary  indulgence,  on  the 
usual  conditions,  for  all  the  members  on 
the  feasts  of  the  Annunciation  and  Pre- 
sentation of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

3.  A  plenary  indulgence  on  the  usual 
conditions,  for  the  Promoters  on  the 
feasts  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Corpus 
Christi,  St.  Joseph,  the  Annunciation 
and  Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary. 


notice. 

The  December  issues  of  the  Messenger  and  Supplement  were  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  morning  of  November  9.  Of  the  League  Leaflets  only  12,000  sets, 
which  had  already  been  mailed,  reached  their  destination  at  the  appointed  time. 
We  have  been  doing  our  best  against  great  difficulties  to  supply  Directors  with 
Leaflets  for  their  Promoters'  Meetings,  and  to  send  the  Messenger  to  each  sub- 
scriber before  the  end  of  this  month.  If  we  should  not  succeed  in  every  case, 
we  beg  of  all,  Directors  and  subscribers,  to  be  patient,  and  we  shall  leave  nothing 
undone  to  have  our  next  issues  ready,  as  usual,  in  good  time. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  our  many  friends  for  their  kind  expressions 
of  sympathy,  and  our  Directors  for  the  hearty  manner  in  which  they  indorse  our 
nrooosal  for  :rr proving  the  League  Leaflets. — The  Editor. 
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The  most  important  thing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  our  Local  Directors  this 
month  is  the  proposal  contained  in  the 
following  letter,  a  copy  of  which,  enclos- 
ing a  sample  of  the  leaflets  in  a  new 
form,  has  been  addressed  to  all  of  them 
with  the  request  for  a  prompt  reply: 

The  enclosed  book  of  leaflets  is  a 
sample  of  an  improvement  which  we 
propose  to  make  in  this  publication, 
should  a  sufficient  number  of  our  Local 
Directors  approve  of  it. 

In  this  new  form  each  leaflet  will  be 
four  pages  instead  of  two,  and  contain, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  mystery  and  cal- 
endar pages,  one  for  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  General  Intention,  the  chief  ob- 
servance of  the  League,  and  one  for  its 
two  most  popular  observances,  a  short 
illustrated  life  of  a  patron  saint  and  a 
virtue  for  practice. 

In  this  way  the  complete  set  of  three 
books,  or  thirty  leaflets,  will  give  brief 
sketches  of  thirty  saints  or  feast  days  for 
each  month,  and  they  will  be  so  arranged 
that  Promoters  can  distribute  them  with- 
out cutting  the  book  as  formerly. 

As  the  General  Intention,  the  saint's 
life,  and  the  virtue  afford  opportuni- 
ties of  explaining  and  illustrating  every 
variety  of  Catholic  interest,  doctrine  and 
practice,  the  leaflets  would  thus  serve  as 
excellent  Catholic  tracts,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  distributing  1,500,000  of  them 
every  month  is  obvious. 

The  improvement  thus  proposed  is  so 
desirable  that  several  Local  Directors 
have  requested  us  to  make  it,  but  we 
have  hesitated  before  doing  so,  since, 
besides  requiring  additional  labor  from 
us,  it  will  increase  the  expense  of  the 
leaflets  to  double  their  present  cost,  i.e. : 

Each  book  of  10  four-page  leaflets, 
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issued  monthly,  will  be  20c.  for  the 
year. 

Each  set,  of  3  books  of  10  four-page 
leaflets,  issued  monthly,  will  be  60c.  a 
year. 

In  other  words,  to  supply  each  Asso- 
ciate with  one  of  the  proposed  four-page 
leaflets  for  the  entire  year  will  cost  two 
cents  instead  of  one  cent,  the  cost  of 
the  present  two -page  leaflet. 

Desirable  and  advantageous  as  this 
improvement  will  be,  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt it  without  putting  this  increased 
expense  clearly  before  all  our  Directors, 
knowing  that  it  may  be  difficult  for  some 
of  them  to  meet  it,  though  we  are  confi- 
dent, if  the  matter  is  properly  explained 
to  Promoters  and  Associates,  they  will 
fully  appreciate  its  advantages  and  be 
glad  to  bear  the  additional  expense. 

Begging  the  favor  of  a  prompt  reply 
on  the  enclosed  postal,  or  permission  to 
interpret  silence  as  consent  to  the  plan, 
in  case  your  answer  should  not  reach  us 
before  November  30,  when  we  prepare 
the  next  (January)  issue  of  leaflets,  we 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  you  for  your 
interest  in  our  common  work,  and  to  ask 
a  continued  remembrance  in  your 
prayers.    Yours  respectfully, 

J.  Wynne,  S.J. 

The  contents  of  the  Messenger  for  the 
year  1899,  arranged  in  an  alphabetical 
index,  will  be  distributed  with  copies  of 
the  January  number  of  1900.  It  will 
not  be  bound  in  with  that  number,  so 
that  it  may  be  used  to  complete  the  vol- 
ume for  this  year.  A  glance  at  the  list 
of  subjects  and  authors  in  this  index  will 
serve  to  show  the  character  of  the  Mes- 
senger better  than  any  other  means  at 
our  command. 
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The  Certificates  of  Admission  and 
Badges,  printed  in  Italian,  Spanish, 
Polish,  Bohemian  and  Slovak,  are  now 
ready,  and  Directors  who  have  in  their 
congregations  members  speaking  any  of 
these  languages  will  do  well  to  select  a 
few  Promoters  specially  from  their  num- 
ber, so  as  to  introduce  to  them  the 
practices  of  the  League.  Soon  we  shall 
try  to  provide  leaflets  in  the  sane 
tongues. 

In  our  advertising  pages  will  be  found 
the  announcement  of  a  new  publication, 
a  little  book  of  50  pages,  called  "The 
League  Explained,"  consisting  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  * 4  Handbook ' '  and  the 
* 4  League  Devotions ' '  and  intended  for 
Associates.  It  will  be  bound  in  cloth 
and  sold  for  5  cents,  with  a  reduction 
for  Directors  who  may  wish  to  distribute 
a  number  of  copies. 

In  the  same  pages  the  Almanac  and 
Calendar  for  1900  is  announced  for  De- 
cember 1.  Among  other  useful  things 
the  new  Almanac  will  contain  a  list  of 
Patron  Saints  and  the  trades,  diseases 


and  other  objects  of  their  patronage.  A 
list  of  virtues  and  practices,  with  defini- 
tions and  suggestions  for  each  has  also 
been  compiled  with  great  care  as  a  gloss- 
ary for  the  monthly  Calendar.  The  Al- 
manac commemorates  the  Consecration 
of  the  world  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
made  during  the  year  now  closing.  The 
price  is  the  same  as  last  year,  ten  cents 
per  copy ;  by  mail,  twelve  cents,  with 
reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  per 
hundred  copies. 

The  Apostleship  of  Prayer  was  founded 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and 
under  his  special  patronage.  Although 
the  Novena  of  Grace  in  honor  of  the 
Saint  is  usually  made  prior  to  March  12, 
the  anniversary  of  his  canonization,  many 
Directors  choose  the  day  of  his  feast,  De- 
cember 3,  for  a  day  of  special  League 
observance,  and  prepare  for  it  by  a  tri- 
duum  or  novena  of  renewal  for  the  Pro- 
motors  and  Associates.  Leaflets  with 
prayers  for  the  devotions  of  this  triduum 
or  feast  may  be  had  at  our  office,  for 
40  cents  per  100. 


To  Promoters. 


Promoters  will  be  delighted  with  the 
proposal  contained  in  the  League  Leaf- 
lets for  December.  In  the  new  form,  as 
proposed,  samples  of  which  have  been 
sent  to  the  Local  Directors,  the  General 
Intention  will  be  explained  every  month, 
the  Patron  Saint's  life  will  be  narrated 
briefly  and  illustrated,  and  a  virtue  or 
practice  will  be  recommended  to  each  As- 
sociate. Promoters  can  see  at  once  how 
such  an  additional  page  in  the  Leaflets 
will  enable  them  not  only  to  get  new 
members,  but  also  to  work  amongst  them 
with  more  efficiency  and  fruit. 

For  the  accommodation  of  Promoters, 
we  have  also  published  with  the  League 
Leaflets  for  December  some  blanks  for 
subscription  to  the  Messenger,  Sup- 
plement and  Almanac  and  Calendar  for 
1900.  These  can  be  distributed  among 
the  Associates,  many  of  whom  rarely  hear 
of  these  publications.  Some  who  are  al- 
ready subscribers  may  use  them  in  renew- 


ing their  subscriptions,  if  they  cannot  in- 
duce others  to  subscribe  tor  them. 
Notice  that  a  subscription  sent  us  now 
will  not  expire  before  December,  1 900, 
thus  securing  the  new  subscriber  the 
Messenger  for  thirteen  months. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  Promoters 
can  render  us  a  valuable  service  by  re- 
minding subscribers  to  the  Messenger 
or  Supplement  that  they  should  iespond 
as  promptly  as  possible  to  the  notices 
sent  them  about  renewing  their  sub- 
scriptions. So  many  subscriptions  ex- 
pire with  the  last  number  of  the  year, 
that  unless  we  receive  a  reply  to  our  re- 
quest for  renewal,  we  cannot  send  the 
January  number.  Even  if  subscribers  do 
not  find  it  convenient  to  send  us  their 
subscriptions  immediately,  they  should 
send  us  word  expressing  their  intention 
to  continue  on  our  lists,  so  that  they 
may  receive  the  January  issue. 
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Apostleship  at  ¥ 

Immaculate  Conception  Centre, 
New  Orleans,  La. — "  Kindly  send  me 
twenty  more  sets  of  leaflets.  I  am  happy 
to  state  that  our  work  is  advancing  very 
satisfactorily^.  With  this  recent  addition 
I  think  we  shall  have  about  2,500 
Associates  enrolled.  Our  Holy  Hour 
devotion  is  gaining  rapidly  in  popularity. 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  has  granted 
us  permission  to  have  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment exposed  during  it,  and  it  is  really 
edifying  to  see  the  large  and  pious  con- 
gregation that  are  in  attendance. ' 1 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  — "Our  Centre  has  just  cele- 
brated the  second  anniversary  of  its  es- 
tablishment, and  there  is  now  not  a 
member  of  the  community  who  is  not  an 
Associate  of  the  Apostleship.  The  Very 
Rev.  President  of  the  Seminary  acts  as 
Local  Director.  Appreciating  the  great 
amount  of  good  that  is  to  be  effected 
through  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart, 
we  have  arranged  that  in  the  future  all  our 
young  priests  shall  receive  the  Cross  and 
Diploma  of  a  Promoter  before  entering 
upon  the  active  work  of  the  ministry." 

Immaculate  Conception  Centre, 
Boston,  Mass. — "Our  last  Promoters' 
meeting  was  well  attended.  Fr.  Par- 
dow,  S.J.,  who  was  here  for  a  few  days 
giving  a  retreat,  addressed  the  Promoters. 
We  have  about  thirty- five  women  Promo- 
ters-in -charge,  and  some  six  or  seven 
men.  There  were  1,000  communions 
on  the  First  Friday  of  October,  and  dur- 
ing the  Forty  Hour's  devotion  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  week,  as  many 
as  six  hundred  Associates  took  turns  in 
spending  an  hour  in  adoration  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament." 

Cathedral  Centre,  New  York 
City. — Death  should  not  sever  the 
union  of  prayer  and  zeal  existing  be- 
tween the  Associates  of  our  Apostleship. 
It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  the 
Cathedral  Centre  has  issued  a  very  neat 
four-page  leaflet  giving  in  chronological 


ome  and  Abroad. 

order  the  name  and  date  of  death  of 
their  Promoters.  At  the  head  of  this 
column  is  the  request,  "  Of  your  charity 
you  are  asked  to  remember,  when  mak- 
ing out  your  intention  slip  monthly,  the 
following  deceased  Promoters  of  our 
Centre,"  and  on  the  page  opposite,  the 
still  more  definite  request  that  Associates 
offer  at  least  once  for  the  departed 
person  named  on  the  first  page  of  the 
leaflet,  Assistance  at  Holy  Mass,  Holy 
Communion,  the  Rosary,  the  Way  of 
the  Cross  and  the  De  Proiundis.  The 
fourth  page  contains  a  handsome  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion  with  our  Lady  kneel- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  and  the 
prayer,  "  Look  down  upon  me,  good 
and  gentle  Jesus,"  etc.,  to  whose  recita- 
tion under  the  usual  conditions  a  plen- 
ary indulgence  is  attached.  Around 
the  edge  of  the  page  is  the  promise 
which  must  prove  of  such  consolation  to 
a  good  Promoter  at  the  hour  of  death 
and  to  her  bereaved  friends  and  rela- 
tives: 4 'Those  who  shall  promote  this  de- 
votion shall  have  their  names  written  in 
my  heart,  never  to  be  blotted  out." 
Both  conception  and  execution  of  this 
"  In  Memoriam  "  leaflet  are  excellent, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  other 
Centres  adopt  this  means  of  ensuring  a 
prayerful  remembrance  for  their  de- 
ceased Promoters  and  Associates. 

Jamaica,  B.  W.  I. — It  was  the  writer's 
good  fortune  to  spend  a  portion  of  the 
past  winter  on  the  beautiful  Island  of 
Jamaica — the  healthiest,  best  governed, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Antilles  ;  and  it  was  both  his  privi- 
lege and  happiness  to  form  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  of  the  resident  clergy,  all 
Jesuits.  Their  headquarters  are  at  Kings- 
ton, where,  in  addition  to  the  large 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Fathers 
conduct  an  excellent  boys'  school—  St. 
George's  College — and  have  established 
foundations  of  both  the  Franciscan  Sis- 
ters and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, and  through 
the  medium  of  a  most  creditable  monthly 
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periodical — Catholic  Opinion,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  William  F.  Gregory,  S.  J.—  the 
great  truths  of  religion  are  ably  presented 
side  by  side  with  the  current  questions 
of  the  day.  There  are  also  many  chapels 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  Island, 
which  are  visited  periodically,  and  two 
industrial  schools  and  an  orphanage. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Island — the  Right 
Rev.  Charles  Gordon,  D.D.—  is  like- 
wise a  Jesuit,  and  a  Scotchman  of  rare 
personal  and  intellectual  gifts,  though 
his  assistant  staff  is  largely  Ameri- 
can. 

The  total  estimated  population  in 
March,  1895,  was  683,739,  of  which 
only  about  15,000  were  white,  122,000 
colored,  and  488,000  black.  It  is  safe 
to  say,  therefore,  that  fully  90  per  cent, 
of  the  Catholic  population  is  colored — 
brown  or  black.  It  was  a  very  edifying 
sight  to  see  the  great  church  at  Kingston, 
accommodating  about  2000  persons,  filled 
on  successive  Sundays  with  a  most  orderly 
and  reverential  congregation.  This  was 
emphasized  at  the  First  Friday  Mass,  the 
congregation  turned  out  en  masse,  and 
the  communion  rail,  accommodating  at 
least  fifty  people,  being  approached  in 
ranks  five  deep. 

The  existence  of  a  Jesuit  mission  is 
synonymous  with  the  establishment  of 
the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  "League"  here  was  evidently 
strong,  and  its  insignia  were  prominently 
displayed  by  the  members  and  commu- 
nicants, ihe  Promoters  carrying  the  well- 
known  badge,  framed  in  glass  and  metal, 
on  a  cord  of  black  and  gold  around  the 
shoulders,  while  the  members  wore  it 
suspended  to  a  red  ribbon.  The  large 
number  of  men  approaching  Holy  Com- 
munion was  especially  noticeable,  and 
when  such  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  is  shown  by  the  adults,  surely 
the  rising  generation  must  reap  the  re- 
ward that  Almighty  God  has  promised  to 
the  good  example  of  parents. 

From  this  will  spring  the  happiness 
and  dignity  of  the  family  and  the  triumph 
and  dissemination  of  the  Catholic  Faith  ! 


— Abridged  front  the  Annals  of  the  Taber- 
nacle Society, 

Mission  of  Maduras,  India. — The 
Rev.  Father  Boutelant,  S.J  ,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Eucharistic  Congress 
held  at  Paris,  gives  the  following  among 
other  interesting  and  edifying  details  of 
progress  made  by  devotion  to  the  Holy 
Eucharist  and  the  Sacred  Heart  in  this 
distant  field  of  labor.  After  recalling 
the  fact  that  the  first  Vicar  Apostolic, 
Mgr.  Canoz,  summed  up  his  advice  to 
the  missionaries  entering  upon  their 
work,  in  the  one  sentence — Devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  and  frequent  com- 
munion, Father  Boutelant  thus  continues : 
1  'This  order  was  understood,  and  to-day 
Maduras  which  in  1844  embraced  with 
its  immense  vicariate  only  some  few  thou- 
sand Catholics,  now  numbers  100,000 
members  of  the  Church.  It  is  true  that 
within  these  sixty  years  1 70  missionaries 
have  fallen  in  the  breach,  but  the  voice 
of  their  blood,  united  to  the  voice  of  the 
blood  shed  by  the  Divine  Lamb,  has 
touched  the  heart  of  the  heavenly  Father. 
Reductions  have  been  founded,  villages 
which  recall  the  happiest  periods  of  the 
Church  existence;  orphanages,  hos- 
pitals, colleges  have  been  established, 
and  the  great  College  of  St.  Joseph  at 
Trichinopoly  alone  counts  two  thousand 
pupils.  In  this  college,  nearly  all  the 
Jesuit  professors  are  Frenchmen,  and  yet 
they  are  obliged  to  teach  in  English,  to 
follow  an  English  programme  of  studies 
and  to  adopt  English  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. They  have  furthermore  to  struggle 
against  the  rivalry  of  other  institutions 
directed  by  Oxford  graduates,  against  the 
periodical  visitation  of  the  cholera  which 
carries  off  the  teachers  even  more  than 
the  pupils,  against  an  enervating  climate, 
and  yet  with  all  these  drawbacks  and  diffi- 
culties the  College  of  Trichonopoly  has 
by  its  success  in  the  examinations  ob- 
tained the  first  place  among  all  the  col- 
leges of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Are  we 
to  attribute  this  success  to  the  energy 
and  devotedness  of  the  missionaries? 
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Evidently  not.  The  effect  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  cause.  All  this  life 
comes  from  the  heart,  and  the  heart  of 
the  mission  is  the  Holy  Eucharist.  From 
the  day  on  which  the  Holy  Eucharist 
and  the  Sacred  Heart  began  to  hold  the 
chief  place  in  the  work  of  the  mission, 
the  outpouring  of  Catholic  life  every- 
where manifested  itself.  

The  devotion  of  our  Indians  towards  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  especially  displayed 
in  two  practices,  that  of  the  Nocturnal 
Adoration  each  week  during  the  night 
from  Thursday  to  Friday,  and  the  nine 
First  Friday  Communions. 

'  'At  the  Cathedral  of  Trichonopoly  and 
one  other  large  church  in  the  city  the 
men  are  divided  into  bands,  each  band 
taking  its  turn  in  the  adoration,  which  is 
terminated  Friday  morning  by  a  general 
communion  at  which  the  number  of 
communicants  is  always  between  six  and 
eight  hundred,  and  this,  be  it  remarked, 
out  of  a  Catholic  population  of  some  four 
or  five  thousand.  This  pious  custom 
has  spread  from  the  episcopal  to  all  the 
other  large  towns,  and  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  transformation  it  has  wrought. 

"  With  regard  to  the  Nine  First  Friday 
Communions,  some  of  our  missionaries 
have  adopted  it  as  their  chief  agency  for 
good,  and  not  unfrequently  has  it  been 
known  to  effect  a  radical  change  for  the 
better,  or  at  least  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  villages  where  this  devotion 
is  practised.  Sinners  whose  consciences 
were  weighted  down  with  faults  and  bad 
habits  when  they  approached  the  tribu- 
nal of  penance  for  the  first  of  these  com- 
munions, when  they  made  the  ninth, 
had  become  masters  of  their  evil  inclina- 
tions, a  mastery  which  they  maintained 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  missionaries 
take  special  pleasure  in  inducing  the 
children  to  adopt  the  practice  of  the 
Nine  Fridays,  and  such  is  their  unshaken 
faith  in  the  promise  of  the  Divine  Heart 
in  this  regard,  that  when  a  child  has 
made  these  nine  monthly  communions, 
they  consider  him  as  effectually  secured 
against  the  power  of  hell,  and  his  final 


perseverance  in  doing  good  is  hence- 
forth in  their  eyes  a  settled  matter. 1 9 

Father  Boutelant's  report  of  the  hold 
that  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  has 
on  the  natives  of  the  Maduras  Mission, 
is  confirmed  by  a  recent  letter  of  Mgr. 
Barthe,  the  present  Bishop  of  Trichinop- 
oly,  to  the  editor  of  the  French  Messen- 
ger; "Dear  Rev.  Father,  I  thank  you 
most  earnestly  for  the  copies  of  the 
Messenger  you  have  sent  us.  They  are 
distributed  each  month  in  different  parts 
of  the  Mission  and  are  productive  of 
much  good.  Their  reading  keeps  up 
the  love  of  the  missionaries  for  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  their  zeal  to  make 
more  and  more  widespread  this  devotion 
among  their  Christians.  In  respect  to 
this  devotion,  I  may  add  that  our  mis- 
sionaries have  everywhere  obtained  the 
most  consoling  results.  But  the  practice 
most  cherished  by  our  flocks  is  that  of 
the  First  Friday  Communion.  We  often 
meet  Christians  who  come  several  leagues 
to  take  part  in  it.  In  the  principal 
Centres  of  the  Mission  the  First  Friday 
Communions  are  as  numerous  as  on  the 
big  feast  days.  Besides,  this  devotion 
seems  to  carry  along  with  it  graces  that 
are  in  some  sense  irresistible.  From 
time  to  time  the  missionaries  meet  some 
of  those  Christians  who  aim  at  nothing 
higher  than  their  Easter  Communion. 
Point  out  to  them  this  or  that  feast  on 
which  to  go  to  Communion,  and  there 
are  always  obstacles  in  the  way.  But 
when  you  ask  them  to  communicate  on 
the  first  Friday  of  the  month  out  of  love 
for  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  all  diffi- 
culties disappear.  They  joyfully  con- 
sent and  are  faithful  to  their  promise. 
You  know  that  the  bubonic  pest 
makes  great  ravage  near  our  mission. 
So  this  year,  on  occasion  of  my  Lenten 
Pastoral,  I  pointed  out  to  the  Christians 
as  an  excellent  means  of  preservation 
the  practice  of  affixing  a  picture  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  to  each  of  their  houses. 
Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  a  benefactor 
of  the  Misssion,  we  have  distributed 
nearly  forty  thousand  of  these  pictures, 
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rinted  on  cloth  with  an  inscription  in 
Tamoul,  and  the  cry  is  still  for  more. 
In  June  we  shall  have  a  solemn  conse- 
cration of  each  and  all  our  villages  to  the 
Sacred  Heart.' ' 

Obituary. 

Rt.  Rev.  Louis  de  Goesbriand,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Burlington,  Vt.;  Rev.  Joseph 
Laurencot,  S.J.,  Vice-Postulator  of  the 
Cause  of  the  Ven.  Claude  de  la  Colom- 
biere ;  Ella  Streeter,  Cathedral  Centre, 
Erie,  Pa.;  Mary  Woodward,  St.  Mary's 


Centre,  Annapolis,  Md. ;  Thomas 
Meagher,  Newton,  Mass. ;  Maria  Booth, 
St.  Edward's  Centre,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Janie  Hurley,  St.  Patrick's  Centre, 
Mobile,  Ala.;  John  Mullen,  St.  Pat- 
rick's Centre,  O'Neill,  Neb.;  Carrie 
Meehan,  St.  Joseph's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Madame  Garvey,  R.S.H.,  Elmhurst, 
R.  I. ;  Sister  M.  of  St.  Vincent  Ritter, 
Cincinnati,  O.  May  their  souls  and  the 
souls  of  all  our  departed  Promoters  and 
Associates,  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
rest  in  peace.  Amen, 


IN  THANKSGIVING  FOR  GRACES  OBTAINED. 


Total  Number  of  Thanksgivings  for  Last  Month,  1,211,423. 
4 *  In  all  things  give  thanks.' '    ( 1 .  Thes. ,  v.  18.) 


Special  Thanksgivings.  —  Chicago, 
III. — "Several  months  ago  a  young 
lady  was  taken  ill  with  what  proved  to  be 
quick  consumption,  and  although  a 
baptized  Catholic,  she  never  practised 
her  religion.  She  was,  in  fact,  an  atheist, 
at  least  she  pretended  to  believe  in  noth- 
ing. For  the  sake  of  social  life  she  at- 
tended the  Congregational  Church. 
The  Catholic  Church  she  only  held  up  to 
ridicule,  making  little  of  priest  and  de- 
votions. However,  her  mother,  a  good 
practical  Catholic,  asked  the  prayers  of 
the  League  for  the  daughter's  conver- 
sion. As  the  end  drew  near  the  mother 
felt  that  her  prayers  were  of  no  avail, 
and  she  accepted  this  terrible  cross  with 
resignation.  The  young  lady  would  not 
allow  any  one  to  speak  to  her  of  her  fu- 
ture destiny,  she  would  make  no  prepa- 
ration for  eternity. 

"  Still  she  lingered,  but  no  change  was 
perceptible,  in  fact,  the  case  did  seem 
quite  hopeless.  But  thank  God,  the 
prayers  of  the  Associates  were  heard, 
and  one  day,  the  young  lady  asked  her 
mother  to  place  the  scapulars  on  her. 
The  mother  hastened  to  comply,  and 
only  a  few  days  later  she  asked  to  see  the 
Rev.  Father  H  .    He  instructed 


her,  and  she  received  all  the  consola- 
tions of  the  Church,  making  her  first 
and  last  Communion  on  her  death-bed. 
She  sank  very  rapidly  after  this,  and  she 
died  full  ot  trust  and  hope  for  a  happy 
union  with  the  God  whom  she  had  so 
long  denied.  Surely  the  League  ought 
to  offer  thanksgiving  for  such  a  singular 
favor.' ■ 

New  York  City. — "Sincere  thanks  are 
returned  to  the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  an  abscess  which  had 
caused  me  intense  suffering,  and  for  a 
time  even  seemed  to  threaten  my  life. 
My  sole  recourse  was  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  and  after  various  practices  of  de- 
votion in  its  honor,  and  the  promise  of 
publication  in  the  Messenger,  this 
great  favor  was  obtained. 1 ' 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — "I  have  just  re- 
covered from  a  dangerous  attack  of  pneu- 
monia. Though  at  the  worst  I  was  pre- 
pared and  willing  enough  to  die  if  such 
was  God's  holy  will,  yet  I  longed  to  live 
for  the  sake  of  my  children.  Having 
explained  my  feelings  to  my  confessor, 
he  advised  me  to  begin  a  no  vena  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  and  to  honor  Him  by  pub- 
lishing the  grace  obtained.    I  joyfully 
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complied  with  the  advice,  and  at  once 
a  change  for  the  better  took  place.  I 
hope  you  will  publish  this  expression  of 
my  gratitude  and  by  so  doing  encourage 
others  to  confide  in  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus." 

St.  Alphonsus'  Centre,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. — One  of  our  Promoters  requested  a 
gentleman  to  join  the  League  and  take 
up  the  first  degree  of  membership.  He 
promised  and  gave  his  word  to  make  the 
Morning  Offering  faithfully.  Three 
month  later  he  fell  sick  ;  when  first  asked 
to  see  a  priest,  he  seemed  unwilling ; 
said  would  rather  wait  till  he'd  be  up 
and  about;  later,  of  his  own  accord,  re- 
quested to  see  a  priest,  made  a  very  con- 
soling confession,  and  in  a  few  days  died 
an  edifying  death,  with  the  priest  at  his 
side  to  speed  his  soul  to  eternity.  It 
was  over  fihy  years  since  he  had  received 
the  sacraments. 

New  York  City. — "It  will  please  you, 

I  am  sure,  to  hear  that  Mr.  L  has 

returned  again  to  his  faith,  and  died 
thoroughly  repentant.  Since  his  con- 
fession, which  he  made  on  August  8, 
he  was  a  source  of  edification  to  us  all, 
so  humble,  patient  and  child-like  that  I 
was  ashamed  of  myself  that  one  who 
had  so  long  strayed  from  the  right  path 
should  prove  himself  so  bright  an  ex- 
.ample  to  others.  Of  course  it  was  at 
first  a  hard  struggle  for  him,  and  from 
the  day  he  said  he  would  go  to  confes- 
sion till  a  week  later  when  he  carried  his 
good  resolution  into  effect,  the  devil  gave 
him  a  hard  fight.  Once  reconciled  to 
God,  his  only  desire  was  to  die,  and 
although  with  heroic  generosity  he 
offered  to  endure  willingly  a  longer 
agony,  the  end  came  peacefully  and 
without  pain.  Please  find  space  for  this 
in  the  Messenger,  and  further  note  as  a 
fruit  of  this  good  example  that  Mr. 

L.-  's  brother,  a  negligent  Catholic, 

has  promised  to  resume  the  practice  of 
his  religious  duties. ' ' 

Spiritual  Favors.  — The  conversion 
and  happy  death  of  a  Catholic  who  had 
been  away  from  the   Sacraments  for 
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nearly  thirty  years;  the  return  of  a  mar- 
ried couple  to  the  practice  of  their  relig- 
ion; the  conversion  of  two  non- Catho- 
lics; the  reconciliation  of  husband  and 
wife;  return  to  the  Church  of  one  who 
had  neglected  his  religious  duties  for  ten 
years,  the  grace  being  obtained  through 
a  Novena  of  First  Friday  Communions 
made  by  four  of  his  friends;  change  ot 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  father  who  had 
shown  great  and  uncalled  for  harshness 
towards  one  of  his  children;  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  two  friends  who  had  be- 
come estranged;  peace  of  mind;  the  re- 
moval of  obstacles  to  correspondence  with 
a  religious  vocation. 

Temporal  Favors. — Successful  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  an  eye;  employ- 
ment for  one;  restoration  to  health  of  a 
young  mother;  the  renting  of  a  house; 
relief  from  palpitation  of  the  heart  and 
severe  pains  in  the  side;  the  cure  of  a 
religious  in  bad  health;  success  in  teach- 
ing a  class;  recovery  of  health  without  re- 
course to  an  operation,  which  at  first 
had  been  deemed  imperative  by  physi- 
cians; the  receipt  of  money  to  meet  a  debt ; 
great  improvement  in  eyesight;  successful 
examination ;  a  position  as  school-teacher; 
the  restoration  of  two  persons  to  health; 
unexpected  sale  of  property  and  solu- 
tion of  business  difficulties;  recovery  from 
an  attack  of  pneumonia,  aggravated  by 
heart  disease;  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service  of  a  brother  whose  presence 
was  needed  at  home;  convalescence  after 
a  severe  hemorrhage;  recovery  of  an  In- 
dian child  who  was  dangerously  ill;  re- 
lief from  toothache  and  headache 
through  the  intercession  of  Blessed  Mar- 
garet Mary;  gaining  of  an  important  law 
suit;  a  favor  obtained   for   a  school. 

Favors  ascribed  to  the  application  of  the 
Badge  or  Promoter's  Cross. — Instanta- 
neous recovery  from  pain  in  the  chest; 
relief  in  an  attack  of  heart  failure;  the 
disappearance  of  an  abscess;  restoration 
of  a  child's  health;  recovery  of  a  young 
man  who  had  been  bed-ridden  for  over  a 
year  on  account  of  spinal  trouble. 
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Patrology.  Schmid.  This  volume  must 
prove  an  invaluable  aid  to  students  of 
theology  and  others  interested  ,in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers.  The  main  body 
of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  short  notices 
of  these  writers  of  the  early  Church,  ju- 
diciously arranged  catalogues  of  their 
works,  and  complete  references  to  the 
various  editions  in  which  they  appear. 
Enough  erudition  concerning  patristic 
criticism  is  spread  on  the  forward  pages 
to  guide  the  beginner  in  his  readings,  and 
the  array  of  topics  presented  for  perusal 
in  this  vast  library  of  wholesome  and  true 
literature  is  a  standing  temptation  to  take 
down  Migne  from  the  shelf,  and  make  or 
renew  acquaintance  with  these  intel- 
lectual giants,  moulded  after  God's  own 
fashion.  Familiarity  with  this  manual 
of  patrology  must  have  for  effect  a  longing 
desire  to  cultivate  closer  relations  with 
the  Fathers,  and  with  this  point  secured, 
a  long  stride  has  been  taken  in  the  field 
of  wisdom.  May  the  good  work  prosper! 
*  *  * 

The  Catechism  Explained.  A  Practi- 
cal Manual  for  the  use  of  the  Preacher, 
the  Catechist,  the  Teacher  and  the 
Family.  From  the  original  of  Rev. 
Francis  Spirago.  Edited  by  Rev.  Richard 
F.  Clarke,  S.J.  Cloth,  pages  720. 
Price  $2.50.  Benziger  Brothers.  New 
York. 

This  volume  from  the  pen  of  an  emi- 
nent professor  is  of  a  kind  with  recent 
manuals,  but  so  vastly  its  superior  that 
comparison  is  simply  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Only  a  man  as  laborious  and  as 
deeply  versed  in  theology  as  the  author 
could  attempt  a  work  of  the  sort.  To 
set  before  his  readers  the  feast  he  spreads 
he  calls  abundantly  on  resources  acquired 
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by  long  experience  in  the  chair  and  by 
years  of  careful  and  close  study.  He  is 
decidedly  up  to  date  and  touches  vexed 
questions  of  living  interest  in  our  own 
times.  Difficulties  are  approached  as 
fearlessly  as  they  are  summarily  and 
clearly  solved.  No  teacher  of  Cate- 
chism, blessed  with  the  means  to  pur- 
chase it,  ought  to  be  long  without 
this  treasury  of  information  and  piety. 
Priests  can  derive  from  it  untold  profit 
in  the  way  of  burnishing  up  old  knowl- 
edge. We  can  find  no  fault  with  its 
general  make-up,  none  with  its  state- 
ments. The  order  of  treatment  is  won- 
derfully logical,  simple,  and  conducive  at 
the  same  time  to  both  study  and  pleasure. 
The  language  throughout  is  bare  of  or- 
nament, but  thoroughly  well  chosen  for 
the  character  of  the  book.  Anecdotes 
are  plentiful  and  history  is  generously 
and  fairly  quoted  in  defense  of  the 
truth. 

*  *  * 
Monona.    An  Episode  of  the  Summer 

School.  By  M.  A.  Navarette.  Cloth. 
Pages  156.  Price  25  cents.  D.  H. 
McBride  &  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  This 
truly  interesting  and  instructive  story 
was  written,  we  are  informed,  by  a 
Dominican  Sister.  Mixed  marriages 
point  the  moral  of  the  tale  and  incident- 
ally pilgrimages  are  commended.  The 
lessons  conveyed  are  healthy  and  well 
worth  the  serious  study  of  young  men  and 
young  women.  Interest  never  lags  and 
many  beautiful  touches  of  human  nature 
at  its  best  are  introduced. 

*  *  * 

The  Land  I  Love  Best.  By  Kather- 
ine  Tynan.  Cloth,  Pages,  191.  Price 
is.  Catholic  Truth  Society,  London. 
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A  collection  of  short  stories  meant  for 
a  tribute  to  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  Some 
of  the  pieces  are  of  a  superior  quality 
and  in  the  writer's  best  strain.  Others 
again  are  of  an  indifferent  type  and  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  the  series.  In  "A 
Daughter  of  Erin  ' '  the  humor  is  excel- 
lent and  catchy  sayings  abound .  The 
boy,  however,  in  the  story  is,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  too  old  a  boy 
for  his  age.  "A  Penitent"  is  full  of 
character-description  and  of  a  weirdness 
attractive  in  the  extreme.  Fondness  for 
children  and  the  beauties  of  home  life 
are  invested  with  peculiar  charms  in 


"Joanna."  Love  before  and  after  mar- 
riage is  discussed  in  the  same  story  and 
matches  for  money  are  very  becomingly 
reprobated.  1 '  The  Scapegoat 9  9  is  a  too 
unlovely  picture  of  a  girl  ill- treated  by 
rich  relatives.  For  pathos  and  genuine 
Irish  kindness  "The  Returned  Emi- 
grant* '  is  perhaps  the  best  number  in  the 
set.  ' '  The  Monk1  s  Garden  9 9  is  a  long 
array  of  colors,  flowers  and  vegetables 
with  little  to  commend  it.  The  language, 
barring  a  few  exceptions,  is  unusually 
exact  and  choice.  On  page  84,  "whom 
you  say  is  of  the  old  stock,"  is  hardly 
grammatical. 
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Foradada,  S.J.   Pages,  294.   i6mo.  Paper. 

IMPRENTA  LITOGRAFIA  P ARTIER, 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 
Tradiciones  Filipinos.     By  Juan   y  Jos^  Torsi. 
Pages,  233.   8vo.  Cloth. 

THE  MEANY  PRINTING  CO., 
New  York. 

History  of  St.  Bernard's  Parish,  New  York.  From 
May  1868  to  May  1898.   Pages,  49.  8vo.  Paper. 

POTTER  &  PUTNAM  CO., 
New  York. 

The  Studenrs  Standard  Speller.  A  Drill  Book  in 
Orthography  and  Dictation.  By  E.  P.  Maxwell. 
Pages,  158.  8vo.  Cloth. 

THE  SECRETARY. 
Annual  Report  of  St.  Joseph's  Asylum.   In  the  City 
of  New  York.  For  the  year  1898.  Pages,  39.  8vo 
Paper. 
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RECENT  AGGREGATIONS. 

The  following  Local  Centres  have  received  Diplomas  of  Aggregation,  October  1  to  31,  1899. 


Diocese. 


Albany  .  .  . 
Baltimore  .  . 
Brownsville 
Buflalo  .  .  . 
Chicago  .  . 


•Cincinnati 
Cleveland  . 
Detroit 
Dubuque  .  . 


Port  Wayne  . 
Grand  Rapids 
Hartford  .  .  . 
Helena  .  .  . 


*  Little  Rock  . 
Milwaukee  .  . 
Mobile  .... 
Newark  .  .  .  . 
New  Orleans  . 
New  York  .  . 
St.  Louis  .  .  . 
Sacramento 
San  Francisco 


Scran  ton  .  . 
Sioux  Palls  . 
Springfield 


Place. 


Albany,  N.  Y  

Baltimore,  Md  

Hncinal,  Texas  

Olean,  N.  Y  

Bourbonnais  Grove.  111. 
Brighton  Park,  111.  .  .  . 
Tampico,  111.  .  .        .  .  . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

Berea,  O  

Jackson,  Mich  

Kingsley,  la  

Pocahontas,  la  

Kokomo,  Ind  

Muskegon,  Mich  

Windsor  Locks.  Conn  .  . 
Lewistown.  Mont  .  .  .  . 
Walkervitle,  Mont 
Bois  Valley,  Neb  .... 

St.  Francis,  Wis  

Huntsville,  Ala  ...... 

Passaic,  N.  J  

New  Orleans,  La  

Nassau,  N.  P.,  Bahamas  . 
Clayton    Mo  .  .        .  .  . 

Chico,  Cal  

Mission  San  Jose,  Cal  .  . 

Niles,  Cal  

Pleasanton,  Cal.  .  . 

San  Francisco,  Cal  .  .  .  . 

St.  Joseph,  Pa  .....  . 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa  

Bryant,  S.  Dak    .  . 

De  Smet,  S.  Dak  

Southboro,  Mass  


Local  Centre. 


St.  Joseph's  In  dust.  School  

City  Hospital  

Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  ....  Church 

St.  John's   

Maternity  B.  V.  M  

St.  Joseph's   

St.  Mary's  

Good  Samaritan  Hospital  .  . 

St.  Adalbert's  

St.  Marv  Star  of  Sea  

St.  Michael's  

Sts.  Peter  and  Paul's  

St.  Patrick's  

St.  Joseph's  

St.  Mary's  

St.  Leo's  

St.  Lawrence's  

Sts.  Peter  and  Paul's  

St.  Francis  Seminary 

Visitation  Church 

St.  Joseph's   " 

St.  Mary's  ....  Orphan  Asylum 

Sacred  Heart  Chapel 

St.  Joseph's  Church 


St.  Joseph's  

Corpus  Christi  .  .  .  . 
S\  Augustine's  .  . 
Our  Lady  of  Victory  . 

St.  Joseph's  

St.  Mary's  

St  Mary's  

St.  Thomas'  

St.  Ann's  


Date. 


Oct.  3 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  25 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  25 
Oct.  31 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  31 
Oct  17 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  17 
Aug.  23 
Sept.  4 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  25 
Oct.  3 
Oct.  31 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  28 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  12 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  24 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  31 
Oct.  — 


Aggregations,  34  ;  churches,  28  ;  institutions,  5  ;  chapel,  1.   *German-speaking  Centres. 

Diplomas  issue 

PROMOTERS'  RECEPTIONS. 

d  during  the  month  of  October,  1899,  from  the  1st  to  the  31st  (inclusive) 

Diocese. 


Alton  .  .  . 
Cincinnati  . 


Cleveland 


Place. 


Denver  .  .  . 
Dubuque  .  . 
Erie  .  .  .  . 
Green  Bay . 
La  Crosse  . 


Manchester 
Milwaukee  . 


Nesqually 
Newark  . 


New  York. 


Philadelphia.. 
Pittsburg  .  .  . 
Providence  .  . 
Richmond  .  . 
St.  Augustine 
St.  Louis  .  .  . 


Springfield . 
Syracuse  .  . 
wheeling  . 


Iliiopolis,  111  .  .  . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

Marion,         M  ! 
Norwood,  11 
Springfield.  "  . 
Kelly  Island. 44 
Toledo,  11 
Villa  Maria,  Pa.  . 
Wellington,  O  .  . 
Harman,  Colo  .  . 
Mapleton,  Iowa  . 
Pryburg,  Pa  .  .  . 
Holland,  Wis  .  . 
Ashland,  " 
Bavfield.     "     .  . 
Keene.  N.  H. 
Columbus,  Wis  .  . 
Platteville,    "    .  . 
Vancouver,  Wash  , 
Elizabeth.  N.  J 
Hackensack,  N.  J 
New  York,  N.  Y  .  . 


Peekskill,  . 
West  Chester,  Pa  . 
Pittsburg,  Pa 
Warren,  R.  I  .  .  . 
Portsmouth,  Va  . 
Jacksonville,  Fla 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  .  . 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Oswego.  N.  Y  .  .  . 
Vi  heeling,  W.  Va  .  . 


Local  Centre. 


Visitation  Church 

St.  Francis  Xavier's   »• 

St.  Lawrence's   " 

St.  Mary's  

Holy  Innocents'  Chapel 

St.  Raphael's  Church 

St.  Michael's  

Sacred  Heart   Convent 

St.  Mary's   44 

St.  Patrick's  Church 

St.  John  the  Evangelist's  

St.  Mary's  

St.  Michael's  

St.  Francis'   " 

St.  Agnes'   '* 

Holy  Family    " 

Sisters  of  Mercy  Convent 

St.  Jerome's  Church 

St.  Mary's  

St.  James*  Cathedral 

Sacred  Heart  Church 

Holy  Trinity   »• 

Epiphany    " 

St.  Ignatius  Loyola   " 

St.  Martin  of  Tours  

Assumption   •* 

Immaculate  Heart  Convent 

St.  Michael's  Church 

St.  Mary's   •* 

St.  Paul's  

Immaculate  Conception   " 

St.  Agnes*   •' 

St.  Teresa's   •» 

St.  Mary's  

St  Peter's  

St.  Alphonsus'   " 


No. 


5 
4 

3 
29 
3 


12 
20 
1 

17 
11 

22 


Total  Number  of  Receptions,  36. 


Total  Number  of  Diplomas  issued,  255. 
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CALENDAR  OF  INTENTIONS,  DECEMBER,  1899 


THE  MORNING  OFFERING 

O  my  God,  I  offer  Thee  my  prayers,  works  and  sufferings  this  day,  in  union  with  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  for  the  in- 
tentions for  which  He  pleads  and  offers  himself  in  the  Mass,  for  the  petitions  of  our  Associates  j  especially  this  month  for 
humility. 


DAYS 

FEASTS  AND  PATRONS 

VIRTUES 



I 

2 

F. 

S. 

First  Friday.  —  BB.     Edmund  Campion  and 

Cornp.,  MM.   ( 1581) — 1st  D.,  A.C. 
St.  Bibiana,  V.M.  (j6j). 

Obedience 
Sympathy 

1  zii  .121  for  thanlcspivi nes 
175,171  for  those  in  affliction 

3 

S. 

1st  of  Advent     St.  Francis  Xavier, 

C.  (S.  J.,  !$$!). 

Cheerfulness 

114,881  for  the  sick,  infirm 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

M 
T. 
fV. 
Th. 
F. 
S. 

St.  Peter  Chrysologus,  Bp. CD.  (450)— St.  Barbara, 
St.  Sabas,  Ab.C.  (5)l)                    [V.M.  (about  2)5) 
St.  Nicholas,  Bp.C.  U14) 
Vigil.— St.  Ambrose,  Bp.C.D.  O97)  —  H.H. 

Immaculate  Conception.  —  ,or  Precept) 

St.  Leocadia,  V.M.  (if  4)            [—1st  DM  A.I.,  A.C. 

Sorrow  tor  sin 
Thought  of  Judgment 
Geniality 
Steadfastness 
Purity 

Consoling  sorrowful 



111,908  for  dead  associates 
17,619  for  Local  Centres 
9^*17  'or  Directors 
70,587  for  Promoters 
151,4)8  for  the  departed 
181,109  for  perseverance 

IO 

s. 

ad  of  Advent.  —  st.  Mdchiades,  p.c.  ( m> 

Charity 

191,1)5  for  the  young 

i  i 

12 

1  i 
■  3 

«4 

«5 
16 

M. 

T. 
fV. 
Th. 

V. 

S. 

St.  Damasus,  P.C.  (184) 

Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  (Mexico,  15)I> 

St.  Lucy,  V.M.  ()6)).— Pr. 

St.  Spiridion,  Bp.C.  ( 147). —  H.H. 

Octave  of  Immaculate  Conception.— St.  Christina,  V. 
St.  Eusebius,  Bp.M.  U70)  [(loo) 

Diligence 
Fervor 
Temperance 
Industry 
Love  of  home 
Dread  of  sin 

62,8)5  for  1st  Communions 
117,341  for  parents 
119,869  for  families 

55,041  for  reconciliations 
141,959  for  work  means 
io),688  for  the  clergy 

17 

S. 

3d  Of  Advent    -St.  Lazarus,  Bp.C.  (Raised  t.» 
lire  by  Christ).-C.R. 

Thought  of  death 

540,611  for  religious 

: 

20 
21 
22 
*3 

M. 
T. 
IV. 
Th. 
F. 
S. 

Expectation  B.V.M. 
St.  Ncmesion,  M.  (151) 

Ember  Day. —  St.  tugene,  P.M.  ( 0- 
St.  Thomas,  Ap.— H.H.,  A.I. 

Ember  Day.— St.  Flavian,  M.  (161)  ^ 
Ember  Day. — at.  >  ictoria,  V.M.  (153;  <>. 

Good  resolves 
Fear  of  God 
Contrition 
Firm  faith 
Penance 
Recollection 

§1,651  for  seminarists,  novices 

54,410  for  vocations 
158,1))  for  parishes 

30,189  for  schools 
)4l,569  for  superiors 

46,6)5  for  missions,  retreats 

^4 

s. 

^th  Of  Advent.  —  Vigil.-Christmas  tve.-SS. 
Irmine  and  Adde,  VV.  (740) 

Adoration 

41,9)9  for  societies,  works 

*S 
26 

*7 
28 

*9 

3° 

M. 
T. 
IV. 
Th. 
F. 
S. 

Nativity  of  our  Lord.— Of  Precept.— St.  Anastasia, 

St.  Stephen,  1st  Martvr  I  )5>.  [V.M.  f)04).— A. I.,  A.C. 

St.  John,  Ap.  (toO.-  Pr.,  A. I.,  A.C. 

Holy  Innocents. —  H.H. 

St.  Thomas  ft  Beclcet,  Bp.M.  (1170) 

St.  Sabinus,  M.  f)oi) 

Holy  joy 
Zeal 

Love  of  Christ 
Innocence 
Constancy 
Forgiveness 

149,401  for  conversions 
149,659  for  sinners 
89,288  for  the  intemperate 
197,615  for  spiritual  favors 
5)6,611  for  temporal  favor* 
154,807  for  special,  various 

31 

S. 

Within  Octave  of  Nativity. — m.  Sylvester, 

I  P.,  C.  f)M> 

Gratitude 

PLENARY  INDULGENCES!  K?.—Aflt\tihlf.  (D.—  Degrees,  Pr.=-Pr»morrr»,  C.  R  Cimmunion  tf  RtfaratUm,  H.H  — 
H*l}  Htur);  A.I.,  B.I.— JftflU%  Bridgettine  Indulgent*  /  A.S.—  ^ojf/rjAi/  0/  Studr. 


9- 
to. 


TREASURY  OF  GOOD  WORKS 
Offerings  for  the  Intentions  recommended  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 

tOO  daji'  Indulgence  f$r  every  atthn  tfered  ftr  the  Intentions  •/  the  League 


Nt.  Timet 

Acts  of  Charity  *5»o69»447 

Beads   1,119.736 

Way  of  the  Cross   66.829 

Holy  Communion   229  794 

Spiritual  Communion  5,103  002 

Examen  of  Conscience   4M.058 

Hours  of  Labor   2,276,820 

Hours  of  Silence   364.158 

Pious  Reading   187,601 

Masses  Read   13  784 


13. 
14. 

II: 

18. 
19. 
20. 


AT..  Tim$, 

Masses  Heard     255,013 

Mortifications   1,032,115 

Works  of  Mercy  20,947  6X4 

Works  of  Zeal  16,839,394 

Prayers   8^9,646 

Kindly  Conversation   1,987,481 

Suffering,  Afflictions   394,107 

Self-conquest   2,517.537 

Visit  to  B.  Sacrament   353,054 

Various  Good  Works  7,212,951 


Total,  87,321,181 


Intentions  or  Good  Works  put  in  the  box,  or  given  on  lists  to  Promoters  before  their  meeting,  on  or  before  the  last  Sun- 
day, are  sent  by  Directors  to  be  recommended  In  oar  Calendar,  Messenger,  in  our  Masses  here,  a*  the  General  Direction 
in  Toulouse,  and  Lourdes. 
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